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Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  }ie  the  duty  of  this  commission  to  inveeti^te  questions  per- 
taining to  immigration,  to  labor,  to  agriculture,  to  manufacturing,  and  to  business, 
and  to  report  to  Congress  and  to  suggest  such  legislation  as  it  may  deem  best  upon 
these  subjects. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  furnish  such  information  and  suggest  such  laws  as  may  be 
made  a  basis  for  uniform  legislation  by  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  in  order  to 
harmonize  conflicting  interests  and  to  be  ecjui table  to  the  laborer,  the  employer,  the 
producer,  and  the  consumer. 
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Industrial  Commission, 

Deceniber  5,  1901, 
To  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial 
Commission,  a  report  on  the  subject  of  the  Relations  and  Conditions  of 
Capital  and  Labor  Employed  in  Manufactures  and  Geneml  Business, 
prepared  in  conformity  with  an  act  of  Congi'ess  of  June  18,  1898. 

This  is  the  second  report  of  the  Commission  on  this  subject,  the 
first  constituting  Volume  VII  of  its  reports.  The  present  volume 
includes  the  testimony  taken  before  the  Commission  from  November  1, 
1900,  to  the  end  of  its  term  of  oflSce,  together  with  a  review  and 
digest  of  the  testimony,  and  a  special  report  on  the  subject  of  Domestic 
Service. 

The  conclusions  and  reconmiendations  of  the  Commission  regarding 
this  subject  will  be  presented  in  its  final  report  to  Congress. 
Respectfully, 

AiiBRRT  Clarke,  Chairman. 
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REVIEW    OF    EVIDENCE 


OF 


VOLUMES  VII  AND  XlV. 


The  following  review  covers  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Commiflsion  on  the  condi- 
tions of  capital  and  labor  in  manufactures  and  general  business,  which  is  contained 
in  Volume  VII  of  the  Ck>mmisBion's  reports,  as  well  as  that  contained  in  the  present 
volume.  A  considerable  amount  of  evidence  relating  to  these  topics  is  included  in 
volumes  primarily  devoted  to  other  subjects.  Volumes  I  and  XIII,  on  industrial 
combinations  in  particular,  touch  laigely  on  the  more  general  topics  to  which  Vol- 
ume VII  and  the  present  volume  are  devoted. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS  OF  BUSINESS. 

All  the  testimony  taken  by  the  Commission  goes  to  show  that  business  is  in  a  much 
more  prosperous  condition  at  the  present  time  than  was  the  case  in  the  years  imme- 
diately following  the  depression  of  1893.  So  far  as  is  evidenced  by  the  testimony, 
there  is  not  a  single  industry  which  has  not  shared  to  some  extent  in  the  business 
revival,  and  the  general  prosperity  has  been  reflected  in  retail  trade.  ^  Not  only  is 
this  true,  but  with  very  few  exceptions  the  different  industries  are  reported  to  be 
enjoying  a  very  laige  measure  of  prosperity  at  the  present  time.  The  principal 
exceptions  to  the  rule  are  the  cotton  and  woolen  trades,  in  both  of  which  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  greater  volume  of  production  than  could  be  readily  consumed. 
Severe  competition  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  and  in  the  silk  industry  are  reported 
to  have  so  affected  prices  as  to  make  close  figuring  necessary  in  order  to  realize  a 
profit,'  and  the  conditions  are  not  wholly  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturers,  though 
in  both  cases  trade  appears  to  be  brisk. 

The  uncertainty  of  statistics  of  production,  due  to  duplications,  is  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,'  but  as  similar  conditions  have  always  existed  it  is  possible 
to  make  ^rly  accurate  comparisons  between  different  periods. 

The  revival  of  business  has  been  accompanied  by  a  rise  of  prices  in  most  instances, 
according  to  the  general  rule  which  is  held  to  prevail,^  but  this  has  not  been  invaria- 
blv  the  case. 

TRUSTS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS. 

.  Special  attention  has  been  given  elsewhere  to  matters  pertaining  to  trusts  and 
industrial  combinations.'  Some  little  testimony  relating  to  this  subject  has,  however, 
been  given  by  witnesses,  speaking  in  reference  to  general  business  conditions,  and 
is  therefore  included  in  the  present  volume. 

Advantfiges  and  disadoarUages — Ijfect  on  prices. — ^There  appears  to  be  a  wide  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  part  of  both  employers  and  employees  as  to  the  effect  of  industrial 
combinations  on  industrial  life.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  contended  that  industrial 
combination  is  a  natural  evolution  of  business  and  is  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  country;  that  the  formation  of  industrial  combinations  tends  to  cheapen  the  cost 
of  production,  and  that  in  the  end  the  consumer  will  profit  from  this  through  the 

>Vol.  VH:  Woodward,  784,  786.  » Vol.  VU:  Wright,  23. 

«Vol.  VH:  Cole,  728.  780.    Vol.  XIV:  McDer-         ^Vol.  XIV:  Commonm  86. 
mott,  606;  Andreae,  092,  096;  Homer,  701.  »  Reports  Industrial  CommisBlon,  Vols.  I,  Xm. 
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lowering  of  prices.*  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  held  with  equal  positiveness  that  trusts 
are  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and  that  higher  prices  are  the  inevi- 
table result  of  their  formation.'* 

Other  witnesses  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  industrial  cj)mbi- 
nations  to  exercise  absolute  control  over  prices,  and  that  the  matter  will  regulate 
itself.*  The  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  majority  of  merchants  and  manufacturers 
are  controlled  by  the  belief  that  reasonable  prices,  fair  dealing,  and  fair  profits  are  the 
best  basis  for  continued  prosperity.*  One  witness,  while  expressing  his  belief  that 
the  tendency  of  industrial  combinations  is  to  lower  prices,  says  that  the  making  of 
lower  priceE  is  a  matter  of  less  importance  than  the  making  of  uniform  prices,  and 
states  that  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  formation  of  industrial 
combinations  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  all  buyers  are  put  on  an  equality  and 
that  prices  are  stable.* 

It  is  believed  by  one  witness  that  our  foreign  trade  will  be  extended  by^  means  of 
industrial  combinations,  and  the  statement  is  made  that  people  abroad  are  already 
attributing  the  growth  of  our  foreign  trade  to  the  formation  of  vast  combinations  in 
this  country.* 

Political  effects. — The  greatest  evil  growing  out  of  the  formation  of  industrial  com- 
binations is  believed  by  one  witness  to  be  the  corrupting  influence  of  such  combina- 
tions on  the  politics  of  the  country,  and  the  assertion  is  made  that  trusts  exercise  an 
unwarrantable  influence  over  political  affairs,  municipal,  State,  and  National;  that 
they  have  unwarrantably  interfered  with  the  free  exercise  of  the  suffrage  by  work- 
men and  have  improperly  influenced  the  action  of  legislative,  Executive,  and  judicial 
bodies.^ 

Tendeimj  to  socialism. — ^The  belief  is  expressed  by  two  witnesses  that  the  formation 
of  industrial  combinations  is  likely  to  lead  to  socialism.  This  result  would  be  wel- 
comed by  one  of  the  witnesses  on  the  ground  that  competition  has  been  a  curse  to 
the  working  classes,®  while  the  other  witness  would  consider  such  a  result  a  great 
evil,  in  that  it  would  destroy  the  ambition,  initiative,  and  individuality  which  have 
made  this  country.' 

Effect  on  labor. — ^The  difference  of  opinion  in  respect  to  the  effect  on  labor  of  the 
formation  of  industrial  combinations  is  quite  as  great  as  is  that  in  regard  to  the  effect 
on  prices  and  on  other  industrial  conditions.  It  is  believed  by  some  witnesses  that 
the  large  combinations  usually  pay  higher  wages  and  give  steadier  work  than  do  the 
smaller  concerns;^®  that  while  some  employees  may  be  thrown  out  of  work  tempo- 
rarily, yet  they  will  find  other  positions,  and  that  in  the  long  run  the  formation  of 
industrial  combinations  will  be  found  to  be  advantageous  to  labor.  It  is  stated  that 
there  was  a  greater  demand  for  labor  after  the  formation  of  the  iron,  steel,  and  tin 
combinations  than  was  the  case  before  the  consolidations  were  effected."  Other  wit- 
nesses take  exactly  opposite  views,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  effect  of  the  formation  of 
industrial  combinations  is  to  diminish  employment  and  throw  thousands  of  persons 
out  of  work."  One  witness  contends  that  if  more  men  are  employed  and  at  better 
wages  than  formerly  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an  improvement  in  general 

1  Vol.  VII:  8chaffer,  396-398;  Bullock,  625, 62G;  Woodward,  787.    Vol.  XIV:  Davis,  608;  O'Neill,  656. 

a  Vol.  VII:  Candler,  535,  636;  Roth,  714. 

«Vol.  VU:  Young,  696;  Fr>-,  904.    Vol.  XIV:  Redfleld,  668. 

4Vol.  VU:  Woodward,  737,  788. 

»Vol.  XIV:  Harrah.  360,  357,  368. 

•VoL  XIV:  Davifl,  598. 

TVol.  VII:  Gompers,  frl3. 

•Vol.  VII:  Eaton,  373,  374. 

•Vol.  VII:  McMackln,  810,  811. 
wVol.  VII:  RuascU,  338. 
"Vol.  VII:  Schaflcr,  396-398. 
"Vol.  Vn:  Donnelly,  291;  Roth,  714,    Vol.  XIV:  Steinbiss,  30,  81 
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lA^doBtrial  conditions  and  not  to  the  formation  of  industrial  combinations.^  One 
labor  leader  sees  a  possibility  of  the  accruing  of  benefits  to  labor  through  industrial 
combinations,  but  believes  that  in  order  to  secure  such  possible  benefits  labor  must  be 
organized.  He  states  that  in  cases  where  the  workmen  have  been  strongly  organized 
the  trusts  have  usually  met  them  fairly,  and  that  some  concessions  have  been  secured 
which  would  not  have  been  obtained  if  the  trusts  had  not  been  formed.*  Mr.  Gompers 
thinks  that  there  are  not  yet  sufficient  facte  available  to  justify  a  judgment  in  respect 
to  the  effecte  on  labor  of  the  formation  of  industrial  combinations.'  One  labor  leader 
expresses  a  preference  for  dealing  with  large  combinations  and  says  that  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  reach  agreemente  concerning  wages  more  readily  when  dealing  with 
lai^  combinations  and  to  obtain  terms  which  were  more  satis^u^ry  to  che  men.^ 
In  c<9ntradistinction  to  this  statement,  the  assertion  is  made  by  another  witness  that 
corporations  are,  as  a  rule,  more  unwilling  to  recognize  labor  unions  or  to  deal  with 
committees  representing  the  men  than  are  other  employers.^ 

Begulation. — ^Various  suggestions  are  made  by  witnesses  for  the  regulation  of  indus- 
trial combinations,  one  or  two  advocating  national  control,  and  one  favoring  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  empowering  Congress  to  act  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  ite 
present  power;*  while  another  would  have  the  Federal  and  State  govemmente  act  in 
conjunction  with  each  other  in  the  enactment  of  legislation.''  Other  suggestions  are 
that  concerns  be  prohibited  from  refusing  to  sell  their  producte  to  dealers  who  handle 
similar  goods  manufactured  by  other  concerns;  ^  that  prices  be  regulated  so  that  they 
shall  be  imiform  throughout  the  country  and  shall  not  be  extortionate;'  that  capi- 
talization be  restricted,  and  that  publicity  be  given  to  the  affairs  and  accounts  of 
great  corporations.^®  One  witness  distrusts  legislative  attempte  to  deal  with  combina- 
tions, and* looks  to  the  increase  of  education  and  organization  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
ing x>eople  for  the  remedy  of  the  evils  which  he  believes  exist"  Another  witness 
thinks  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  further  growth  of  combinations  is  to  deprive 
them  of  tariff  protection." 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Growth. — ^The  great  increase  in  recent  years  in  the  volume  of  our  foreign  trade  is 
referred  to  by  witnesses,  the  importance  of  such  increase  as  a  relief  to  the  home 
market  is  commented  on,  and  the  desirability  of  further  development  is  emphasized." 
Chief  among  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  further  development  is  believed 
to  be  the  failure  on  the  part  of  American  manufacturers  to  recognize  the  value  of  the 
foreign  markete  and  their  lack  of  such  understanding  of  conditions  as  will  enable 
them  to  enter  those  markete  most  effectively."  Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
extension  of  foreign  trade  is  the  necessity  for  giving  long  credite."  Defective  ship- 
ping and  banking  facilities  also  tend  to  hamper  export  trade."  One  witness  believes 
that  our  present  tariff  policy  interferes  with  trade  development" 

1  Vol.  XIV:  Steinbiss,  80,  81. 

«Vol.  VII:  Kennedy,  768. 

«Vol.  VII:  Gompers,  642,  643. 

<  Vol.  VII:  Schaflfer,  396-388. 

6  Vol.  VII:  Bishop,  480,  481. 

•Vol.  VII:  Bullock,  825,  528. 

TVol.  VII:  Candler,  536,  536. 

8 Vol.  VII:  Coffin,  784. 

•Vol.  VII:  Schonfarber,  441-446;  Wanamakor,  468;  Kennedy,  768, 76^ 
»Vol.  VII:  Schonfarber,  461-446. 
"Vol.  VH:  Gompers,  666. 
"Vol.  VII:  Search,  137. 
"Vol.  XIV:  Wilson,  440. 

"Vol.  VU:  Wanamaker,  467,  468.    Vol.  XIV:  Wilson,  440,  441. 
MVol.  XIV:  Gmy,207,  218;  Harrah,  356. 
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Methods  of  developing  foreign  trade. — ^The  necessity  of  consideradon  of  and  adapta- 
tion to  the  tastes  and  prejudices  of  the  people  of  other  countries  in  order  to  build  up 
foreign  trade  is  pointed  out  and  dwelt  upon  by  witnesses,^  and  the  importance  of 
supplying  reliable  goods  of  high  quality  is  touched  upon.*  In  the  cases  of  certain 
countries  where  there  are  special  superstitions  the  adoption  of  special  trade  marks  is 
found  to  be  an  aid  in  the  development  of  trade.' 

Philadelphia  CdmmercUd  Museum, — ^The  work  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial 
Museum  and  the  effect  of  its  work  on  the  development  of  foreign  trade  is  set  forth 
at  some  length.  It  is  the  object  of  the  museum  to  supply  American  manufacturers 
with  such  specific,  detailed,  and  accurate  information  as  will  enable  them  to  build 
up  an  extensive  trade  with  other  countries,  and  to  bring  foreign  buyers  and  Ameri- 
can sellers  into  touch  with  each  other.  To  this  end  the  museum  has  gathered 
together  an  extensive  collection  of  raw  products,  having  a  commercial  value,  from 
nearly  every  country  in  the  world.  It  keeps  in  touch  with  trade  conditions  in 
foreign  countries,  receives  numerous  publications  from  foreign  governments,  and  is 
able  to  supply  information  in  regard  to  foreign  firms  and  the  conmiercial  laws  of 
different  foreign  countries.  Exhibitions  are  held  by  the  museum  in  different  cities 
throughout  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  information  and  of  acquaint- 
ing merchants  and  manufacturers  with  the  resources  and  work  of  the  museum. 
Many  merchants,  both  in  this  country  and  in  foreign  countries,  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  services  of  the  museum,  and  the  work  done  by  the  museum  is  stated  to 
have  been  an  important  factor  in  the  extension  of  foreign  trade.  ^ 

Consular  service, — It  is  the  opinion  of  witnesses  that  the  upbuilding  of  our  foreign 
trade  could  be  materially  assisted  by  intelligent  effort  on  the  part  of  American  con- 
suls.* That  our  present  consular  service  is  not  up  to  the  grade  of  merit  whfch  ought 
to  characterize  it  is  the  judgment  of  those  witnesses  expressing  an  opinion  on  this 
subject,*  one  witness  going  so  far  as  to  say,  ''  It  is  the  exception  to  meet  a  consul  that 
understands  anything  about  the  nature  or  the  duties  of  his  office. ' '  ^  Special  training 
for  the  consular  service,  long  tenure  of  office,  and  advancement  on  a  basis  of  merit 
only  are  advocated  as  means  whereby  the  character  of  the  service  may  be  improved.® 

Export  prices. — It  is  stated  by  witnesses  to  be  the  general  custom  in  all  countries 
for  lower  prices  to  be  made  on  goods  sold  for  export  than  on  goods  sold  for  home 
consumption; '  and  this  custom  is  said  to  prevail  regardless  of  the  tariff  policy  of  the 
different  countries.*®  The  reason  given  for  the  custom  is  that  it  is  found  to  be  profit- 
able to  manufacture  more  goods  than  are  necessary  for  home  consumption  in  order 
to  keep  mills  running  to  their  full  capacity  and  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  over  the 
amount  necessary  for  home  consumption  at  the  best  price  possible  under  conditions 
existing  in  foreign  markets."  In  spite  of  the  existence  of  this  general  custom,  how- 
ever, the  majority  of  the  manu^turers  testifying  on  this  point  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  making  prices  for  export  lower  than  domestic  prices."  Others  report  that  they 
make  a  lower  price  on  goods  sold  abroad  in  order  to  compete  with  local  products 
than  the  price  for  which  they  can  afford  to  sell  the  goods  in  this  country." 

» Vol.  XIV:  Gray,  208;  Wilson,  454. 

a  Vol.  VII:  Wanamaker,  457,  458. 

"Vol.  XIV:  Wilson,  460,  451. 

*Yo\.  XIV:  Wilson,  441-469. 

»Vol.  VII:  Search,  127.    Vol.  XIV:  Steel,  241;  Harrah,  867. 
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REVIEW   OF   EVIDENCE. 


THE  TARIFF. 


WitneaBes  are  almost  nnanimous  in  expreflsing  opposition  to  any  changes  in  onr 
present  tariff  policy  or  in  existing  tariff  schedules.  ^  Not  one  advocates  a  general  tariff 
revision,  and  although  a  number  of  witnesses  point  out  specific  inequalities  or  would 
be  glad  to  have  specific  changes  made  in  certain  designated  schedules,  only  one 
expressing  an  opinion  on  the  subject  is  willing,  for  the  sake  of  having  such  changes 
made,  to  have  the  matter  of  tariff  revision  taken  up.'  There  would  have  to  be  a  very 
''serious  and  troublesome  state  of  a&drs,"  in  the  opinion  of  one  witness,  to  justify  the 
undertaking  of  a  general  tariff  revision.'  One  manufacturer,  although  announcing 
himself  to  be  a  free  trader  by  conviction,  declares  that  the  adoption  of  free  trade  in 
this  country  would  unsettle  everything  and  wants  the  tariff  left  untouched.^  One 
witness  speaks  in  fovor  of  the  extension  of  the  policy  of  reciprocity.^  The  business 
depression  of  1893  and  following  years  is  attributed  by  several  witnesses  to  tariff 
changes,'  and  the  development  of  a  number  of  specific  industries  is  attributed  by 
other  witnesses  directly  to  tariff  protection.^  The  testimony  presented  along  this 
line,  together  with  the  effects  of  the  tariff  generally  on  these  industries,  will  be 
referred  to  more  in  detail  in  speaking  specifically  of  the  industries  affected. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  two  witnesses  who  touched  upon  the  subject  that  the 
removal  of  the  tariff  from  trust  products  would  injure  the  domestic  competitors  of 
the  trust  more  than  it  would  injure  the  trusts  themselves.'  One  witness  speaks  in 
fovor  of  the  creation  of  a  permanent  tariff  commission,  and  believes  that  if  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  were  selected  because  of  special  fitness  and  without  regard  to 
their  party  affiliations,  the  appointment  of  such  a  commission  would  result  in  a 
better  adjustment  of  taiiS.  schedules  than  is  otherwise  possible.' 

COMMERCIAL  EXCHANGES. 

The  history  and#ralue  of  commercial  exchanges  are  discussed  by  one  witness,  and 
the  statement  is  made  that  these  institutions  are  as  indispensable  to  our  present 
material  development  as  are  the  railroad  and  the  telegraph,  and  that  they  practically 
regulate  the  commercial  and  financial  transactions  of  the  civilized  world.  Their 
objects  are  to  establish,  protect,  and  build  up  the  market  in  the  particular  line  of 
trade  which  they  concern,  and  thus  increase  the  commercial  importance  of  the 
cities  in  which  they  are  established;  to  provide  just  and  equitable  rules  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  and  to  insure  the  operation  of  commercial  machinery  with 
the  least  possible  friction.  Attacks  upon  the  exchanges  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  monopolies  are  held  not  to  be  well  based,  the  courts  having  decided  that  there 
is  lacking  every  ingredient  of  monopoly.  The  rules  of  the  exchanges  are  said  to 
constitnte  a  codification  of  the  usages  and  customs  which  have  been  established 
in  particular  markets,  and  are  designed  to  secure  a  free  and  open  market  where 
dealing  shall  be  matter  of  record  and  of  pubUc  knowledge.^' 

'Vol.  XIV:  steel,  246;  Leake,  274,275;  Diaper,  471;  Godfrey,  478;  Hopewell,  fi24,  fi26;  Crapo,  687; 
Pierce,  542;  Chase.  569;  Davis,  509r  Campbell,  628;  Weidmann.  707. 
•Vol.  XIV:  Loyerlii|c583. 
•Vol.  xrV:  Draper.  471. 
4Vol.  XIV:  Hanah.  356. 
•VoL  XrV:  Jackson,  587-669. 

•Vcrf.  XIV:  Crenon,  267-269;  O'Neill.  651;  Cheney,  782;  Weidmann,  706,707. 
TVoL  XIV:  Campbell,  625;  Homer.  700;  McNeir,  706;  Cheney,  726.  727;  Barboor,  726. 
•Vol.  XTV:  Ciapo,  668;  Darls,  696. 
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XII      INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION: MANUFAOTUBES  AND  BUSINESS. 

PATENTS. 

One  witness  speaks  of  the  ease  with  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  patents  for 
alleged  inventions,  which  are  in  fact  not  inventions,  and  of  the  trouble  to  which  this 
leads  and  the  annoyance  and  expense  which  it  causes.  The  suggestion  is  made  that 
greater  care  be  exercised  in  the  issuing  of  patents  so  as  to  avoid  the  granting  of 
patents  to  persons  not  entitled  to  them.^  The  expense  of  patent  litigation  and  the 
delay  in  obtaining  a  decision  are  referred  to  by  another  witness,  and  a  desire  for 
some  legislative  remedy  is  expressed. * 

DEPARTMENT  STORES. 

History. — ^The  department  store  in  this  country  dates  from  the  early  seventies, 
when  changed  industrial  conditions  led  to  changes  in  business  methods.  The  fall 
in  prices  after  the  civil  war  and  the  close  figuring  necessary  in  order  to  secure  a 
margin  of  profit  are  given  as  reasons  for  the  springing  up  of  department  stores.* 

Effects  generally — Advantages  and  disadvantages. — ^The  opinions  of  the  representatives 
of  department  stores  and  the  opinions  of  small  dealers  as  to  the  effects  of  department 
stores  on  the  interests  of  consimiers,  and  the  part  which  they  play  in  industrial  life 
differ  widely.  The  department  store  representatives  are  unanimous  in  saying  that 
the  department  store  is  an  advantage  to  the  consumer.  Ite  existence,  it  is  held,  is 
due  to  the  irresistible  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  producer  to  meet  the  consumer  as 
directly  as  possible,  and  to  the  tendency  of  merchandise  to  find  distribution  along 
the  lines  of  least  resistance.  It  is  stated  that  by  the  consoMQation  of  retail  business 
in  great  stores  the  risk  of  loss  and  the  cost  of  selling  are  both  reduced  and  economies 
made  possible;*  that  fewer  clerks  are  required  for  the  same  amount  of  business;  that 
there  is  saving  in  rent,  in  the  cost  of  superintendence,  and  in  the  expense  of  book- 
keeping.^ The  department  store,  by  buying  in  large  quantities,  can  buy  at  lower 
prices  than  can  the  small  dealer,  it  \a  claimed,*  and,  furthermore,  by  buying  directly 
from  the  manufacturer  the  expense  of  commissions,  as  well  as  that  of  reshipment 
of  goods,  is  avoided.  In  addition  to  these  advantages,  the  department  store,  by 
being  able  to  pay  cash,  often  gets  a  considerable  discount  which  is  not  available 
to  the  small  dealer.  The  rapidity  with  which  stocks  of  goods  are  disposed  of  brings 
the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer  into  closer  touch  with  each  other,  and,  as  a 
result,  goods  are  manufactured  more  closely  in  conformity  with  demand  and  more 
nearly  to  the  time  of  distribution.^  As  a  result  of  the  economies  made  possible  by 
the  consolidation  of  retail  business,  customers,  it  is  said,  are  better  served  and  prices 
are  lower.  The  reduction  in  retail  prices  in  recent  years  is  referred  to  in  confirma- 
tion of  this  statement,  and  the  further  statement  is  made  that  the  maigin  of  profit 
to  the  retailer  has  been  reduced  one-half  during  the  last  twenty  years.  In  the  opinion 
of  one  witness,  the  right  of  the  department  store  to  exist  must  be  measured  by  the 
extent  of  its  benefits  to  the  community,  and  its  success  will  depend  on  its  ability  to 
effect  economies  and  on  the  character  of  the  service  which  it  renders  to  society.® 
The  greater  convenience  to  customers,  especially  to  those  coming  from  a  distance,  in 
finding  everything  called  for  under  one  roof,  is  referred  to  as  another  advantage 
accruirig  to  the  public  from  the  existence  of  the  department  stores.* 

» Vol.  XIV:  Gibson,  286-289. 
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Theee  statements  are  not  indorsed  by  the  small  dealers,  one  of  whom  asserts  that 
the  expenses  of  the  department  stores  are  greater,  comparatively,  than  are  the 
expenses  of  the  small  dealers,  and  who  states  tbat  he  ha^  found  that  it  costs  a  retail 
grocer  about  12  to  12^  per  cent  to  do  business,  while  it  costs  the  department  store 
about  18  to  18}  per  cent  to  do  business  in  that  line.'  It  is  said  also  that  the  small 
dealers  sell  as  cheaply  as  do  the  department  stores,'  though  it  is  admitted  that,  in 
some  cases,  customers  received  better  value  for  their  money  at  the  laige  stores.' 
One  witness  bases  his  oppodtion  to  the  department  store  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an 
instrument  for  economizing,  and  that  by  economizing  it  restricts  the  people's  oppor- 
tunities for  making  a  living.  According  to  this  witness,  the  department  store 
economizes  on  space  and  thereby  causes  depression  in  the  value  of  real  estate;  it 
economizes  in  service,  as  fewer  clerks  are  required  for  the  same  amount  of  sales; 
it  economizes  in  salaries  by  employing  children  instead  of  men  and  women,  and  it 
economizes  in  the  purchase  of  goods  by  buying  goods  in  lai^ge  quantities.  It  is 
claimed  that  by  buying  at  low  prices  it  forces  the  manufacturer  to  sell  at  the  closest 
margin  of  profit  and  thereby  restricts  his  ability  to  pay  living  wages,  so  that  often 
the  lower  prices  secured  are  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturer'semployees.^ 

Methods  of  business. — One  of  the  greatest  objections  to  department  stores,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  small  dealers,  is  the  fraudulent  methods  which,  it  is  claimed,  are  fol- 
lowed by  them  and  the  fraudulent  advertising  of  which  they  are  guilty;^  and  the 
enactment  of  national  legislation  providing  for  the  punishment  of  fraudulent  adver- 
tising is  advocated.*  The  department  store  dealers,  while  admitting  that  there  are 
department  stores  which  practice  deception  upon  the  public,  say  that  the  better  class 
of  department  stores  do  not  deceive  as  to  the  quality  of  their  goods,  do  not  handle 
bankrupt  stocks,  and,  as  a  rule,  do  not  cut  prices  below  cost  on  certain  goods  in  order 
to  attract  trade.  ^  The  one-price  system  which  has  been  adopted  by  department 
stores  is  referred  to  with  approval.^ 

EUmmcOion  of  middlemen. — Department  store  dealers  and  small  retailers  agree  that 
the  middleman  is  being  eliminated,  and  that  commission  houses  and  jobbers  will 
soon  be  things  of  the  past' 

I^ects  on  small  dealers, — ^That  the  department  stores  are  crowding  out  the  small 
one-line  stores  is  asserted  by  the  small  dealers'®  and  is  not  denied  by  the  department- 
store  representatives,  though  some  of  the  latter  think  that  there  will  continue  to  be 
a  sphere  of  usefulness  for  the  small  store  because  of  its  local  convenience  or  because 
of  a  preference  for  direct  personal  service.''  It  is  declared  by  one  witness,  however, 
that  the  interests  of  the  small  storekeepers  are  not  the  primary  consideration  in 
judging  the  department  store  system,  but  that  the  interest  of  the  pubHc  is  the  first 
consideration;  that  the  public  is  served  by  economical  distribution  of  goods,  and  that 
the  ability  of  the  department  store  to  take  trade  away  from  the  smaller  stores 
depends  entirely  upon  its  giving  better  service  and  selling  goods  at  lower  prices.  It 
is  not  just,  it  is  claimed,  to  the  pubUc  to  establish  a  store  for  one  exclusive  class  of 
goods  for  which  the  chief  demand  occurs  during  a  small  part  of  the  year,  and  to 
saddle  upon  the  consumer  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  property  and  the  oigan- 
ization  of  the  business  during  the  entire  year.  Department  stores,  it  is  said,  have 
no  monopoly  characteristics,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  keen  rivalry  between 

» Vol.  Vn:  Roth.  7li. 
s  Vol.  Vn:  Myen,  GOO;  Both,  71S. 
•Vol.  vn:  Goudle.  72*-7aR. 
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the  different  storeB.  The  vast  variety  of  merchandise  which  is  carried  by  each  one 
makes  a  combination  of  them  practically  impossible,  according  to  the  opinion  of  one 
witness,  and  it  is  stated  that  no  tendency  toward  combination  has  been  manifested. 
It  is  contended  that  there  is  no  injustice  to  local  dealers  in  the  establishment  of 
mail-order  departments,  as  the  people^  in  the  small  towns  would  not  buy  from  the 
department  stores  in  the  lai^  cities  if  they  could  get  the  goods  they  wanted  at  home.^ 
The  taxation  of  department  stores  seems  to  be  favored  by  certain  small  dealers.' 
One  of  the  department  store  representatives  expresses  the  belief  that  such  taxes 
would  ultimately  be  borne  by  the  consumers.' 

Effect  on  labor. — It  is  stated  by  department  store  dealers  that  more  labor  is  employed 
because  of  the  establishment  of  department  stores.  The  reduced  prices,  it  is  held, 
stimulate  consumption,  and  therefore  increase  employment  both  in  the  manufacture 
of  goods  and  in  their  distribution,  and  it  is  stated  that  more  than  the  total  number  of 
competent  persons  thrown  out  of  employment  in  small  stores  by  the  competition 
of  department  stores  are  given  employment  in  the  department  stores  themselves.^  It 
is  said,  furthermore,  that  the  department  stores  afford  increased  opportunities  for 
the  employment  of  women,  while  they  do  not  curtail  the  employment  of  men.^  It 
is  asserted  also  by  the  representatives  of  department  stores  that  wages  are  universally 
higher  and  hours  of  labor  are  shorter  in  the  department  stores  than  in  the  small  stores.* 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained  by  small  dealers  that  the  department  stores  have 
deprived  many  people  of  employment,  and  that  men  have  been  replaced  by  women, 
who  receive  only  a  fractional  part  of  the  wages  which  were  paid  to  the  men.^ 

It  is  claimed  by  witnesses  that  the  department  store  does  not  tend  to  destroy  the 
individuality  of  the  employees;  that  an  employee  may  easily  hold  a  more  important 
position  in  a  department  store  than  he  would  hold  if  working  for  himself;  that  many 
employees  receive  larger  salaries  than  they  could  possibly  earn  independently^  and 
that  the  employees  in  the  large  store  take  pride  in  the  establishment" 

CONDITIONS  OF  BUSINESS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Advantages  of  ike  South  cw  a  manufa/iuring  sedion, — The  outlook  for  the  develop- 
ment of  manuhicturing  interests  in  the  South  is  believed  to  be  very  bright  Manu- 
facturing enterprises  are  growing  in  number  and  are  enjojdng  constantly  increasing 
prosperity.'  The  people  of  the  South  are  alive  to  their  opportunities  and  are  mak- 
ing strenuous  efforts  to  further  industrial  progress,*®  and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  industrial  interests  in  the  South  that  the  Southern  Industrial  Convention 
was  formed."  Southern  legislatures  apparently  are  ready  to  offer  inducements  to 
manufacturing  enterprises  by  granting  exemption  from  taxation  and  by  enacting 
other  legislation  believed  to  be  favorable.  Alabama  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
abolish  the  age  limitation  for  children  employed  in  the  cotton  mills."  The  need  of 
Northern  capital  for  developing  the  resources  of  the  South  is  touched  upon  by  one 
witness.** 

There  are  numerous  advantages  possessed  by  the  South  for  manufacturing,  espe- 
cially for  manufacturing  cotton  and  iron  products.  The  climate  is  mild,  raw  mate- 
rials and  fuel  are  close  at  hand,  and  there  is  said  to  be  a  plentiful  supply  of  labor, 
both  skilled  and  unskilled."  Another  advantage,  in  the  opinion  of  one  witness,  is 
that  labor  organizations  exercise  little  control  over  industrial  conditions."    It  is 
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stated,  however,  that  attemplB  made  by  certain  cotton  mills  to  manofacture  the  same 
style  of  goods  as  are  made  in  Fall  River  were  not  saccessful  because  the  labor  cost 
was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Fall  River  mills.  ^ 

The  development  of  cotton  manufacturing  in  particular  in  the  South  and  its  effect 
upon  cotton  manufacturing  in  New  England  wUl  be  referred  to  more  specifically  in 
discussing  conditions  of  business  in  the  cotton  trade. 

CofuUtums  of  tramporUUwn. — There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  South  is  at  a 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  North  in  respect  to  transportation  facilities  and 
freight  rates  on  manufactured  goods.  One  witness  testifies  that  the  freight  rate  on 
cotton  goods  from  Atlanta  to  New  York  is  about  60  cents,  while  from  Lowell  to  New 
York  it  is  about  15  cents.  This  witness  has  shipped  goods  to  California  via  the  South- 
em  Bailvray  and  has  been  obliged  to  deduct  the  freight  to  New  York  from  the  price, 
as  the  goods  were  sold  deliverable  at  New  York.'  It  is  claimed  also  that  the  fisheries 
of  Florida,  especially  those  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jacksonville,  are  greatly  hampered 
by  the  excessive  chaiiges  of  the  Southern  Express  Company,  which  is  the  only  express 
company  reaching  that  region.  Shipments  to  Western  cities  can  be  made  more 
cheaply  by  being  sent  by  the  roundabout  way  of  New  York  than  by  the  direct  routes.' 

BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  building  and  loan  association  had  its  origin  in  Philadelphia,  and  appears  to 
have  grown  out  of  the  custom  of  home  ownership  which  had  sprung  up  in  that  dty, 
and  which  had  been  developed  under  the  influence  of  the  system  by  which  a  man 
could  purchase  land  through  the  payment  of  ground  rent.  The  first  building  and 
loan  association  was  formed  in  1837  in  Frankford,  now  a  part  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. There  are  at  present,  in  addition  to  national  associations,  some  1,200  building 
and  loan  associations  in  Pennsylvania  with  assets  of  $113,000,000,  and  more  than 
5,000  such  societies  in  the  United  States  Mrith  nearly  a  milUon  and  a  half  members 
and  with  assets  amounting  in  round  numbers  to  $575,000,000.  As  the  building  and 
loan  associations  have  increased  in  numbers  two  distinct  kinds  of  organization  have 
developed:  The  associations  operating  under  what  is  known  as  the  Philadelphia  plan 
are  of  a  more  or  less  fraternal  character,  do  not  maintain  permanent  offices,  hold 
only  occasional  meetings,  and  have  officers  who  serve  either  without  pay  or  for 
nominal  salaries.  Associations  operating  under  what  is  known  as  the  Dayton  plan 
are  conducted  on  a  purely  business  basis  without  any  of  the  fraternal  element.  At 
the  beginning,  the  building  and  loan  associations  loaned  money  below  the  market 
rate,  and  their  money  therefore  was  at  a  premium.  For  a  number  of  years  past, 
however,  there  have  been  no  premiums  paid  in  the  case  of  the  Philadelphia  societies. 
The  object  of  the  building  and  loan  association  was  primarily  to  enable  members  to 
build  their  own  homes.  The  custom  is  very  general  now,  however,  for  members  to 
buy  houses  already  built,  and  practically  the  building  and  loan  associations  are 
to-day  purely  loan  associations  Mrith  mortgage  securities,  and  the  members  are 
investors  rather  than  borrowers.  It  is  believed  that  building  and  loan  associations 
have  had  a  very  conservative  influence  on  industrial  life.  They  have  led  to  home 
ownership,  and  have  therefore  made  men  more  unwilling  to  engage  in  strikes  except 
on  great  provocation.  It  is  said  also  that  the  members  have  received  a  certain  busi- 
I  training  from  their  connection  with  such  associations.^ 

1  Vol.  VIT:  ElMW,  574.  »  Vol.  VII:  Coffin,  788 
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XVI      INDU8TBIAL  COMMISSION: MANUiAOTURES  AND  BUSINESS. 


POTTERY  TRADES. 

Hiaiory  and  development, — ^The  pottery  industry  in  this  country  dates  from  1765, 
when  the  establishment  of  a  pottery  in  South  Carolina  caused  uneasiness  to  English 
manu^turers.  The  industry  did  not  become  of  any  commercial  importance,  how- 
ever, until  a  century  later,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  Centennial  Exposition  that 
decorated  goods  were  manufactured  to  any  great  extent.  To-day  American  potteries 
are  turning  out  all  lines  of  clay  products,  from  the  coarsest  and  least  expensive 
goods  to  pottery  of  the  utmost  delicacy  and  of  the  highest  degree  of  artistic  develop- 
ment.^ It  is  the  opinion  of  both  manu&u;turers  and  workmen  that  in  almost  all 
lines,  American  goods  are  fully  equal  to  any  produce<l  abroati,  and  that  in  the  case 
of  some  products  American  wares  are  superior.*  The  only  respect  in  which  Amer- 
ican wares  are  thought  to  be  not  fully  equal  to  the  best  foreign  products  is  in  the 
finish  and  decoration  of  the  highest  grades  of  French  china,'  though  even  this  is 
questioned,  and  the  statement  is  made  that  American  manufacturers  are  producing 
at  the  present  time  table  china  which  is  able  to  hold  its  own  with  the  best  produced 
in  France.* 

The  manufacture  of  sanitary  ware  was  first  undertaken  in  1872.  Previous  to  that 
time  all  sanitary  ware  was  imported.  Such  advance,  however,  has  been  made  that 
at  the  present  time  practically  no  sanitary  ware  of  foreign  manufacture  is  sold  in 
this  country;  American  goods  are  far  superior  to  those  produced  elsewhere;  and 
American  manufacturers  are  exporting  their  goods  in  increasing  quantities  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  first  solid  porcelain  bath  tubs  were  made  in  1893,  and  to-day 
American  manufacturers  not  only  supply  the  American  market,  but  are  e:fporting 
these  goods  to  European  countries.* 

The  manufacture  of  tiles  was  begun  a  little  later  than  that  of  sanitary  ware,  and  the 
tile  business  is  the  youngest  of  any  of  the  clay  industries.  Up  to  1880  the  American 
market  was  controlled  by  English  manufacturers.  In  that  year,  however,  at  an 
exposition  held  in  England,  an  American  tile  manufacturer  was  awarded  the  gold 
medal  over  the  English  and  Continental  manufacturers,  and  this  incident  gave  an 
impetus  to  the  tile  business  in  this  country.  American  manufacturers  were  at  first 
handicapped  by  the  action  of  English  manufacturers  in  reducing  prices.  In  addition 
to  this,  an  error  in  classification  allowed  the  importation  of  tiles  through  the  port  of 
New  York  under  a  duty  of  only  20  per  cent  This  error  was  remedied  and  a  duty-  of 
46  per  cent  exacted.  From  that  time  on  the  business  grew  rapidly,  anfl  to-day 
American  manufacturers  are  stated  to  be  supplying  90  per  cent  of  all  the  tiles  sold  in 
the  United  States  and  to  have  built  up  a  fair  and  increasing  export  trade.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  tile  manufacturers  American  tiles  are  superior  to  those  of  foreign  pro- 
duction. Complaint  is  made,  however,  that  the  Government  does  not  use  tiles  in  its 
public  buildings,  but  uses  marble  almost  exclusively,  while  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  tiles  all  of  her  government  buildings.  White  marble,  it  is  stated,  is  not  aa  desir- 
able for  sanitary  purposes  as  is  a  fine  vitrified  tile,  because  marble  is  absorbent, 
while  tile  is  absolutely  nonabsorbent." 

The  growth  of  the  pottery  industry  is  said  to  have  been  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  to  the  wise  development  of  those  resources. 
In  the  opinion  of  manufacturers  the  protection  afforded  by  the  tariff  has  been  a  very 
important  element  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  industry,^  while  the  lack  of  skilled  labor 
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and  of  men  of  artistic  education  and  taste,  in  addition  to  the  lack  of  technical  schools  for 
the  training  of  such  workmen,  has  served  somewhat  to  retard  its  growth.^  A  serious 
handicap  under  which  American  manofactorera  suffer  is  the  great  advantage  given 
to  foreign  manufacturers  in  the  matter  of  freight  rates.  When  the  rate  from  liver- 
pool,  England,  to  8t.  Louis  was  27  cents  a  hundred  the  rate  from  Trenton  to  8t  Louis 
was  41  cents  a  hundred.'  Gk)ods  can  be  sent  from  Liverpool  to  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
for  40  cents  a  hundred,  while  the  rate  from  Trenton  to  San  Antonio  is  98  cents  a 
hundred  ;*  and  goods  are  landed  at  Philadelphia  from  Liverpool,  England,  at  only 
5  cents  a  hundred  more  for  freight  than  similar  goods  can  be  landed  in  Philadel- 
phia from  Trenton,  which  is  only  30  miles  away.  In  one  instance  English  manu- 
facturers were  landing  their  goods  at  San  Francisco  for  $2.60  a  ton,  while  the  rate 
from  Trenton  to  San  Francisco  was  $27  a  ton.  It  is  stated  that  the  tariff  is  not 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  difference  in  freights,  and  that  therefore  the  western  trade 
of  eastern  potteries  is  not  of  much  consequence.*  Domestic  freight  rates  on  tiles 
are  also  complained  of,  the  rate  from  Trenton,  N.  J.,  to  Sydney,  Australia,  being  50 
cents  a  hundred,  while  the  rate  from  the  same  point  to  Omaha  is  57  cents  and  to 
Galveston  43  cents  a  hundred.'  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles,  however,  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  industry  has  been  the  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  American  people 
against  goods  of  American  manufacture.  This  prejudice  is  being  overcome,*  but  it 
has  not  entirely  died  out,  and  because  of  its  existence  some  American  manufacturers 
stamp  their  goods  as  foreign  made  and  sell  them  as  imported  products.^  The  6ict 
that  American  manuftuH^urers  are  obliged  at  present  to  import  certain  clays  is  men- 
tioned by  one  witness  as  an  additional  disadvantage  under  which  American  pot- 
tery manafocturers  labor,  and^  the  suggestion  is  made  that  the  Government  appoint 
men  to  make  investigations  for  the  purpose  of  discovering,  if  possible,  clays  in  this 
country  which  may  be  substituted  for  foreign  clays.® 

Dependence  on  the  tariff, — In  the  opinion  of  one  manu^turer  the  development  of 
the  pottery  industry  was  delayed  in  the  past  by  the  lack  of  adequate  Government 
protection.  Wages  in  the  pottery  industry,  he  says,  are  much  higher  in  this  country 
than  in  Europe,  and  the  rate  of  duty  imposed  upon  foreign  goods  has  never  been 
commensurate  with  the  difference  in  wages.'  Even  in  the  present  tariff  law,  it  is 
alleged,  there  are  certain  defects,  in  that  under  the  ad  valorem  duty  undervaluation 
is  possible  and  is  frequently  resorted  to.^*  More  rigid  examination  of  imported  goods 
and  severer  penalties  for  undervaluation  are  advocated.^*  Manu&cturers  and  work- 
men unite  in  saying  that  the  pottery  industry  could  not  e>^tst  under  present  conditions 
without  the  protective  tariff,  and  that  if  the  tariff  were  reduced  the  industry  could  be 
continued  only  by  the  reduction  of  wages. ^'  This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the 
manufacture  of  sanitary  wares. "  The  Wilson  tariff  law,  according  to  several  of  these 
witnesses,  had  the  effect  of  paralyzing  the  pottery  industry.^*  The  industry  has 
recovered,  however,  from  the  depression  which  characterized  it  in  1893  and  in 
immediately  succeeding  years,  and  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition.^' 
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XVin      IHDUSTRIAL   COMMISBION: ^MAWUFACXTTBES  AKD  BUSINESS. 

GLASS  TBADE8. 

FlirU  gla»^The  NaHonal  €Hau  Company,— There  are  foar  main  branches  of  glaas 
manoiactare:  Flint  glass,  incloding  preecription  glass,  prened  ware,  table  ware,  etc.; 
window  glaae;  plate  glass;  and  green  ^aas.^  There  are  two  combinations  of  flint- 
glass  manafaictorers:  The  National  Glass  Company,  which  is  a  consolidation  of  19 
conoems,  and  the  United  States  Glass  Company,  which  is  a  consolidation  of  some 
11  plants.'  The  plants  controlled  by  the  National  Glass  Company  represent  about 
75  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  the  flintglass  plants  of  the  country.  This  company  is 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  and  has  a  capital  of  $4,000,000.  It 
became  the  actual  purchaser  of  the  concerns  entering  it,  pajdng  for  the  plants  pur- 
chased either  in  cash  or  securities.  Most  of  the  previous  owners,  however,  took 
payment  in  securities.  The  individual  plants  were  taken  over  at  a  valuation  made 
under  oath  by  a  committee  of  competent  men,  and  capitalization,  it  is  stated,  was 
based  on  actual  appraised  value.  The  excessive  and  ruinous  competition  which,  it 
is  said,  existed  in  the  glass  trade  led  to  the  formation  of  the  combinaticm.  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  president  of  the  company,  the  discovery  of  natural  gas 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  great  number  of  glass  works,  and  the  works  which  had 
natural  gas  did  not  take  account  of  fuel  cost  in  their  expenses,  while  the  cost  of  fuel 
was  one  of  the  chief  items  of  expense  to  other  concerns.  In  many  cases,  also,  it  is 
claimed,  no  account  was  taken  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  machinery.  As  a  result  of 
these  methods  of  figuring,  it  is  stated,  prices  were  in  most  cases  reduced  below  the 
actual  cost  of  production,  and  many  of  the  concerns  were  not  making  any  profit, 
while  many  others  were  actually  losing  money.  The  combination  was  formed  both 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  prices  to  a  profit  paying  point  and  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing economies.  It  was  hoped  that  by  the  formatioh  of  the  combination  a  large 
number  of  traveling  men  could  be  dispensed  with.  This,  how^ever,  has  not  been 
found  practicable,  and  the  number  of  traveling  men,  as  well  as  the  number  of  ofl^ce 
employees,  has  been  increased  rather  than  decreased  since  the  company  was  formed. 
The  principal  reduction  in  selling  expenses  has  been  made  through  dispensing  with 
the  services  of  local  agents. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  derived  from  having  been  able  to  effect  this  economy 
through  combination,  an  additional  advantage  has  been  secured  in  that  the  best  skill 
and  knowledge  possessed  by  any  persons  connected  with  any  one  of  the  establishments 
can  be  made  use  of  in  the  management  of  all  the  other  plants.  Prices  have  been 
somewhat  raised  since  the  formation  of  the  combination.  This,  however,  it  is  held, 
has  been  necessary  because  of  the  fact  that  previous  to  the  combination  prices  had 
been  such  that  the  business  was  unprofitable.  It  is  declared  that,  although  the  com- 
pany controls  75  per  cent  of  the  flint-glass  plants  of  the  coimtry,  and  is  therefore 
able  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  prices,  it  nevertheless  is  not  able  arbitrarily 
to  flx  high  prices,  and  that  if  it  should  attempt  to  do  this  a  reduction  in  demand  would 
follow.  Whether  or  not  there  is  any  agreement  as  to  prices  between  the  company 
and  the  outside  concerns  the  secretary  of  the  company  refused  to  state.  Prices  are, 
however,  it  is  admitted,  essentially  uniform.  The  company  has  a  considerable  export 
trade.  The  prices  on  export  goods  average  quite  a  little  lower  than  the  prices  on 
similar  goods  for  domestic  consumption,  but  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  necessary  to  make 
lower  prices  in  order  to  compete  in  foreign  markets  with  the  Belgium  manubcturers. 
The  fixed  chai'ges  of  manufacturing,  it  is  stated,  are  the  same  whether  the  product 
is  greater  or  less.  Foreign  sales  permit  an  increase  of  output  and  thus  enable  the 
fixed  chaiges  to  be  distributed  over  a  larger  amount  of  production.  Because  of  this 
the  manufacturer  can  afford  to  sell  his  surplus  product  abroad  at  lower  prices  than 
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those  placed  upon  the  goods  sold  m  the  domestic  market^  It  is  tisserted  that  the 
flint-glass  industry  could  not  have  reached  ite  present  development  if  the  protective 
tariff  had  not  secured  to  it  the  home  market.*  Some  flint  glass  goods  are  still  im- 
ported; in  general,  the  goods  that  are  imported  being  those  lor  the  production  of 
which  a  great  deal  of  labor  is  required  and  not  much  use  of  machinery  made.' 

Window  glass, — ^The  American  Window  Glass  Company  claims  to  control  about 
1,700  pots,  while  the  plants  outside  the  combination  are  said  to  have  probably  about 
1,000  or  1,100  pots.  It  is  stated  that  the  combination  has  not  been  able  to  operate 
its  full  number  of  pots  because  of  the  lack  of  competent  workmen,  and  that  some- 
times from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  pots  have  been  idle.  It  is  eetimated  that  75  per 
cent,  possibly  more,  of  the  cost  of  window  glass  is  labor  cost,  and  it  is  stated  that 
the  industry  could  not-exist  without  the  protection  of  the  tariff.^ 

Prosperity  of  the  trade, — One  witness  states  that  the  profits  in  glass  manufacture  are 
greater  now  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  in  spite  of  the  Ml  of  prices.  Improved 
methods  of  manubwsture  have  enabled  workmen  to  double  their  output,  and  plants 
have  increased  greatly  in  size  and  have  an  enormous  productive  capacity.^ 

RATTAN  TRADE. 

A  manufacturer  of  rattan  goods  complains  that  the  tariff  on  these  goods  is  not 
suflidently  protective;  also  that  the  rattan  industry  is  handicapped  by  high  freight 
rates,  both  domestic  and  export.  It  is  stated  that  the  rates  on  rattan  goods  coming 
from  Europe  to  the  United  States  are  very  much  lower  than  are  the  rates  on  similar 
goods  going  from  this  country  abroad.*  This  latter  statement  is,  however,  contra- 
dicted by  other  witnesses,  and  the  statement  is  made  also  that  a  higher  tariff  rate  on 
rattan  goods  is  not  called  for.^ 

COTTON  TRADE. 

Development  of  cotton  manu/ciciwre, — ^There  has  been  considerable  advancement  made 
in  recent  years  in  the  development  of  artistic  features  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods,  the  first  impetus  to  artistic  development  having  been  given  by  the  Centennial 
Exposition.  According  to  one  witness  there  was  high  development  along  this  line 
in  the  early  nineties,  but  advancement  was  checked  by  the  business  depression 
which  prevailed  from  1894  to  1897,  the  demand  during  those  years  being  chiefly  for 
cheap  goods.^  The  improvement  made  in  the  printing  of  cottons  is  especially  referred 
to  by  one  witness.  Thirty  years  ago  the  machinery  in  the  mills  of  this  witness  was 
adapted  to  producing  patterns  of  one  color  only,  while  to-day  more  than  half  of  the 
machinery  in  these  mills  will  produce  from  8  to  14  colors  with  one  revolution 
of  the  rollers  over  the  cylinders.  There  has  been  great  improvement  also  in  the 
quality  of  the  dyes,  aniline  and  aniline  dyes  having  superseded  logwood.  These 
dyes  are  found  to  work  equally  well  in  the  machines  and  to  make  more  satisfactory 
goods,  and  to-day  American  printed  cottons  are  equal  it  is  stated,  so  far  as  having 
fast  colors  is  concerned,  to  any  goods  which  are  produced  anywhere.  About  50  per 
cent  of  the  materials  used  in  the  dyes  are  produced  in  this  country  and  about  50  per 
cent  are  imported.    Many  of  the  designs  used  are  staple  designs  which  go  on  from 

» Vol.  XIV:  Thompeon,  828-831,  888-840;  Pry,  896-898,  903. 

«Vol.  XrV:  Pry,  908. 
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year  to  year,  bat  a  large  percentage  of  the  finest  patterns  are  changed  yearly.  The 
usnal  custom  is  to  make  original  patterns,  following  suggestions  obtained  from  foreign 
prints.  The  gray  cottons  manufactured  in  New  England  are  found  to  be  as  satisfac- 
tory for  printing  as  any  which  are  produced  in  the  world.  It  is  stated  that  the  pro- 
tective tariff  has  developed  very  active  competition  in  the  manufacture  of  printed 
cottons  and  that  all  grades  of  printed  fabrics,  from  the  lowest  quality  to  the  finest 
goods,  are  now  produced  in  this  country.  As  a  result  of  competition  improvements 
have  been  made  in  machinery,  output  has  been  increased,  the  quality  of  goods  has 
been  improved,  and  prices  have  been  reduced  so  that  goods  are  being  sold  now  for 
one-third  of  what  was  charged  for  them  30  years  ago.  About  90  per  cent  of  the 
labor  employed  in  the  production  of  these  goods  is  skilled  labor.  ^ 

In  general,  American  cottons  are  said  to  be  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of 
foreign  manufacture.  They  are  said  to  be  made  of  better  material,  to  be  absolutely 
free  from  filUng,  and  to  be  superior  in  wearing  quality  to  English  cottons.'  In  the 
opinion  of  one  witness,  American  goods  are  equal  in  texture,  style,  and  finish  to  any 
that  are  produced  in  Europe,  and  the  exhibit  of  American  cottons  at  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition is  stated  to  have  been  equal  to  that  of  any  country.' 

A  comparatively  recent  development  in  cotton  manufacture  is  the  manufacture  of 
lace  curtains,  this  industry  having  been  established  within  the  past  6  or  8  years,  and 
having  been  especially  developed  in  the  last  5  years.  Nottingham  lace  exclusively, 
it  is  stated,  is  manufactured,  and  the  goods  produced  are  equal,  grade  for  grade,  to 
those  produced  in  England.  The  manufacture  of  lace  curtains  is  centered  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  that  city  also  has  a  leading  position  in  the  manufacture  of  Turkish 
towels  and  similar  pile  fabrics.^ 

Cotton  manufacturing  in  New  England. — ^The  finer  grades  of  cotton  goods  are  manu- 
factured in  New  Bedford,  manufacture  being  confined  to  spinning  and  weaving,  no 
finishing  being  done.^  In  Fall  River  the  leading  cotton  product  is  what  is  known  as 
print  cloths,  though  a  considerable  variety  of  cotton  goods  are  manufactured.'  New 
Bedford  is  said  to  have  a  certain  advantage  for  cotton  manufacture  in  the  humidity 
of  its  atmosphere,^  while  the  advantage  of  Fall  River  is  found  in  its  nearness  to  mar- 
kets and  in  its  water  communication.' 

Cotton  manufacturing  in  the  South, — More  cotton  machinery  is  at  the  present  time 
being  sold  in  the  South  than  in  the  North,  and  cotton  manu^u^re  seems  to  be 
increasing  more  rapidly  in  that  section.^  In  addition  to  the  natural  advantages  pos- 
sessed in  the  South  in  respect  to  climate  and  in  nearness  to  raw  materials  and  to  fuel, 
it  possesses  a  further  advantage  in  respect  to  labor  conditions,  and  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  cotton  manufacture,  in  the  opinion  of  some  witnesses,  is  due  largely  to  this 
fact' 

According  to  one  witness  wages  are  30  per  cent  lower  in  the  South  than  in  the 
North,  and  a  week's  work  in  Georgia  is  8  hours  longer  than  in  Massachusetts." 
The  South  possesses  a  further  advantage  also,  in  the  opinion  of  several  witnesses,  in 
the  equipment  of  its  mills,  the  mills  being  said  to  be  fitted  out  with  the  newest  and 
most  improved  machinery."  One  witness,  however,  thinks  that  the  Southern  mills 
are  not  generally  so  well  equipped  as  are  the  Northern  mills.  It  is  thought  also  by 
this  witness  that  the  natural  advantages  which  the  South  possesses  are  offset  by  the 
advantage  which  New  England  mills  possess  in  being  able  to  secure  money  at  low 
rates  of  interest."  Referring  to  the  fact  that  the  Southern  mills  have  to  pay  higher 
freight  rates  on  manu^tured  goods  than  do  the  Northern  mills,  one  witness  sajrs 

» Vol.  XIV:  Godfrey,  471-476.  » Vol.  XIV:  Weroe,  641. 
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that  this  disadvantage  is  ofbet  by  the  lower  freight  rates  on  raw  materials,*  while 
another  witness  thinks  that  the  disadvantage  is  not  so  neutralized.'  As  yet  the 
Soathem  mills  have  confined  themselves  largely  to  the  manufacture  of  the  coarser 
fitbricB.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  each  new  Southern  mill  makes  a  finer  grade  of 
goods  than  its  predecessor.'  The  competition  of  the  South,  it  is  claimed,  has  put  a 
stop  to  the  manufacture  of  many  lines  of  low  and  medium  grade  cotton  goods  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  goods  of  a  higher  grade  now  being  manu&u;tured  in  that  city.* 

Import  trade—Over  $40,000,000  worth  of  cotton  goods  were  imported  into  the 
country  in  1900,  the  foreign  cottons  it  is  stated  being  chiefiy  those  of  finer  grade,  in 
which  the  labor  cost  is  high.^  The  competition  from  China  and  Japan  does  not 
amount  to  much  as  yet  It  may,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  one  witness,  become 
serious  if  China  and  Japan  continue  to  manufacture  cotton  goods,  as  the  labor  cost 
in  those  goods  is  so  much  lower  than  in  the  United  States.'  In  the  production  of 
small  quantities  of  specialties  to  satisfy  a  small  market,  European  manufacturers  are 
said  to  be  ahead  of  us,  it  being  the  tendency  of  American  manufacturers,  according 
to  one  witness,  to  produce  laige  quantities  of  a  common  style  and  to  produce  at  a 
correspondingly  lees  cost  per  unit^  The  use  of  Elgyptian  cotton  is  referred  to  by 
witnesses,'  and  it  is  stated  that  the  staple  of  Egyptian  cotton  is  more  than  1}  inches 
long,  while  the  Mississippi  valley  cotton  averages  but  li  inches,  and  Georgia  cotton 
is  uemally  only  from  three-fourths  to  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  long.  In  the  opinion 
of  one  witnees,  if  there  were  a  tariff  protecting  long  staple  oottcm  it  could  be  produced 
to  a  large  extent  in  the  South.' 

Export  trade. — There  is  a  considerable  export  trade  in  cotton  manufactures,^®  the 
exports  for  1900  having  amounted  to  considerably  more  than  $20,000,000.  The 
principal  markets  for  these  goods  are  China  (though  trade  has  been  interfered  with 
somewhat  by  the  recent  troubles  in  that  country),"  South  America,  and  Africa. 
Printed  cottons,  however,  are  sold  in  Great  Britain,  Australia,  Canada,  and  to  some 
extent  in  Continental  Europe,  these  goods  being  sold  at  the  same  prices  abroad  as 
those  at  which  similar  goods  are  sold  in  this  country."  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  export  trade  in  crude  print  cottons.*' 

England  is  the  chief  competitor  met  with  in  foreign  markets.  ^*  Although  the  Chinese 
are  manufacturing  cotton  goods  to  some  extent,  it  is  stated  that  their  goods  have  never 
interfered  with  the  sale  of  well-made  American  goods,  the  Chinese  goods  having  been 
sold  in  parts  of  China  where  the  people  were  willing  to  use  an  inferior  article."  Some 
of  the  Soathem  mills  send  their  entire  product  to  China,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  one 
witness  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  product  of  Southern  cotton  mills  is  consumed 
in  this  country.''  OneSouthem  manufacturer,  however,  believes  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
product  of  his  mill,  which  was  sold  through  New  York  commission  houses,  was  con- 
sumed in  this  country." 

SoUes  methods. — ^The  bulk  of  the  unfinished  print  cloths  manufactured  in  Fall  River 
are  usually  sold  through  brokers  to  the  converters  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country, 
while  cloths  in  the  finished  state  for  domestic  consumption  are,  as  a  rule,  dold  through 
commission  houses."  The  bulk  of  the  cottons  manufactured  in  New  Bedford,  how- 
ever, it  is  stated,  are  sold  direct  to  purchasers."  Goods  for  export  are  sold  to  local 
houses  in  New  York  which  do  business  in  foreign  markets. '^ 
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OombinaUon,'-A  year  or  two  ago,  it  is  stated,  an  attempt  was  made  to  form  a  con- 
solidation of  the  mills  engaged  in  the  manofactore  of  print  cloths  in  Eall  River,  but 
the  attempt  failed.*  The  mills  making  cotton  yams,  however,  have  united  to  form 
the  New  England  Cotton  Yam  Company.  Since  the  consolidation  of  these  mills 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  run  the  separate  mills  each  on  a  class  of  work  by  itself, 
and  in  this  way  economy  in  production  has  been  effected.  The  cost  of  administra- 
tion has  been  reduced  also  and  the  new  company  has  experienced  an  additional 
advantage  from  the  fact  that  it  is  able  to  buy  supplies  to  better  advantage  than  they 
could  be  bought  by  the  individual  mills.  Since  the  formation  of  the  combination 
wages  have  been  increased  10  per  cent  and  the  mills  have  been  run  on  fuller  time. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  earnings  of  the  workers  have  averaged  15  per  cent  more  since 
the  consolidation  of  the  mills  than  formerly.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
prices  of  products  since  the  formation  of  the  combination,  but  it  is  claimed  that  this 
is  due  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton  and  not  to  the  consolidation  of  interests.  A 
change  in  sales  methods  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  combination.  Whereas  the 
individual  concerns  marketed  their  products  for  the  most  part  through  commission 
houses,  the  combination  sells  its  entire  output  directly  to  the  customers  through  its 
own  salesmen.^ 

The  tariff. — Because  of  the  fact  that  the  labor  cost  in  the  production  of  finer  fabrics 
is  very  much  greater  than  the  labor  cost  in  the  production  of  coarse  and  heavy 
fabrics  a  higher  rate  of  duty  is  imposed  on  the  finer  grades  of  cotton  than  on  the 
coarser  goods,  and  the  statemen  tis  made  that,  so  far  as  the  fine  grades  of  cotton  goods 
are  concerned,  the  cotton  industry  is  dependent  on  the  tariff.  While  the  tariff  on 
coarse  fobrics  is  held  not  to  be  so  necessary  as  the  tariff  on  fine  cottons,  yet  a  mod- 
erate duty  is  advocated  as  a  precautionary  measure.'  It  is  feared  that  if  the  tariff  on 
the  coarse  goods  were  removed,  European  manufacturers  would  ship  their  surplus 
goods  to  this  country  whenever  they  had  an  overproduction,  and  would  sell  them  at 
prices  which  would  be  ruinous  to  the  American  manufacturers.^  In  the  opinion  of 
several  witnesses,  if  the  tariff  on  cottons  should  be  repealed  or  reduced,  depression 
in  the  cotton  industry  would  immediately  result,  and  manufacturers  would  be  obliged 
to  reduce  wages  in  order  to  meet  foreign  competition.*  One  witness,  however,  thinks 
that  the  cotton  manufacturers  can  get  along  without  any  tariff  on  cottons,  inasmuch 
as  they  can  now  beat  England  in  many  markets.  Th  is  witness  does  not  fear  that  in  case 
of  the  removal  of  the  tariff  foreign  manufacturers  would  dump  their  surplus  stocks 
in  this  country.  He  admits  that  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  would  cause  a  reduction 
of  wages,  but  claims  that  labor  could  buy  more  for  the  same  amount  of  money  than 
it  is  able  to  buy  now.*  The  active  competition  which  it  is  stated  has  been  developed 
in  the  manu&u;ture  of  printed  cottons  as  a  result  of  the  protective  tariff  has  forced 
manufacturers  to  look  for  foreign  markets.  The  fact  that  the  home  market  is  reserved 
to  them  has  led  them  to  turn  out  a  very  large  product,  and  this  has  resulted  in  low- 
ering the  cost  of  production  and  has  put  the  manufacturers  in  shape  to  compete  in 
foreign  markets.  So  long  as  the  home  market  is  secured  to  them,  they  claim  they 
can  tum  their  attention  to  extending  their  foreign  trade;  but  if  consumption  in  this 
country  should  be  so  reduced  as  to  cause  a  reduction  in  output,  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion would  go  up,  and  they  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  seeking  foreign  markets. 
The  removal  of  the  tariff  on  these  goods,  it  is  claimed,  would  not  result  in  any  low- 
ering of  prices  to  American  consumers,  as  the  English  manufacturer  would  have  such 
an  increase  of  business  that  he  would  raise  his  prices  in  this  country  immediately. 
Printed  cottons  are  now  sold  at  as  low  prices  in  this  country,  it  is  stated,  as  goods  of 
the  same  character  are  sold  in  foreign  markets,  and  the  American  goods  are  of 
superior  durability,  workmanship,  and  style.     It  is  only  exclusive  styles  which  are 
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imported.  Formerly,  when  duties  were  lower,  the  gray  cottons  used  for  printing 
purposes  were  imported,  but  at  the  present  time  gray  cottons  of  home  production  are 
largely  used.* 

Earnings  of  cotton  mHU, — Several  witnesses  testify  that  the  earnings  of  the  New 
England  cotton  mills  are  not  excessive.  It  is  stated  that  many  of  the  mills  are 
underttapitalized,  and  that  although  the  dividends  are  in  many  cases  large  if  com- 
puted on  the  nominal  capital,  they  are  only  moderate  if  computed  on  the  actual  capi- 
tal invested.'  Several  witnesses  testify  that  the  dividends  paid  by  their  mills  have 
ordinarily  been  6  per  cent*  One  witness,  however,  declares  that  although  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  the  mills  pay  a  dividend  of  about  6  per  cent,  in  some  cases  special  dividends 
are  declared,  and  that  one  mill  inside  of  10  years  declared  dividends  of  over  100  per 
cent  He  says,  however,  that  it  is  (bit  to  state  that  the  owners  in  this  case  claimed 
that  the  capital  stock  did  not  nearly  represent  the  actual  value  of  the  mill.  Accord- 
ing to  this  witness,  when  cotton  mills  are  well  managed  they  always  make  money.^ 

The  profits  of  Southern  cotton  mills  appear  so  for  to  have  been  phenomenally  large, 
one  witness  testifying  that  to  his  knowledge  the  Dalton  mills  in  1898  paid  a  dividend 
of  45  per  cent,  and  that  he  is  informed  by  the  newspapers  that  in  1899  they  paid  a 
dividend  of  93  percent,*  while  another  witness  refers  to  a  mill  which  made  a  profit 
of  62  per  cent  in  1899.* 

Present  trade  conditions. — While  the  cotton  industry  has  been  in  a  much  more  pros- 
perous condition  during  the  last  3  years  than  in  the  3  years  previous,^  conditions 
existing  at  the  time  the  testimony  of  witnesses  was  taken  (February,  1901)  were  far 
from  satisfactory.*  The  existing  depression  in  the  industry  was  attributed  by  some 
witnesses  to  the  high  price  of  cotton,  the  high  price  of  cotton  being  said  to  be  due  to 
increased  demand;'  by  other  witnesses  it  was  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  output  of 
goods  was  ahead  of  the  market.'^  One  witness  contended,  however,  that  there  was 
money  in  cotton  manufocturing  with  the  prices  of  cotton  and  cloth  which  ruled  at 
the  time  of  his  testimony.** 

Cotton  machinery. — ^Very  great  improvements -in  cotton  machinery  have  been  made 
in  the  last  30  years.  The  improvements  made  in  spindles  alone  since  1870  have 
made  it  possible  to  double  the  production  of  cotton  yam  with  the  same  machinery, 
the  same  labor,  and  substantially  the  same  power.  In  fact,  the  spindle  of  the  present 
day  is  capable  of  unlimited  speed,  and  the  speed  of  the  spindle  is  now  limited  only 
by  what  the  other  parts  of  the  machinery  will  stand.  Equally  great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  looms,  and  the  Northrup  loom,  but  recently  put  on  the  market, 
is  said  to  contain  such  improvements  that  a  weaver  can  run  from  16  to  20  looms, 
whereas  with  the  best  looms  made  previous  to  the  introduction  of  these  latest 
improvements  he  could  run  only  from  6  to  8  looms;  and  it  is  said,  furthermore,  that 
he  can  produce  as  much  cloth  per  loom,  and  cloth  of  as  good  quality,  as  he  could 
produce  running  the  smaller  number  of  looms  of  the  old  pattern.  It  ie  stated,  more- 
over, that  it  is  easier  for  a  weaver  to  run  16  Northrup  looms  than  to  run  8  of  the 
other  kind.  In  Italy  a  weaver  runs  only  from  1  to  2  looms  and  in  England  only 
from  2  to  4.  The  Northrup  looms  are  naturally  in  great  demand,  and  the  manufac- 
turers have  turned  out  2,000  per  month  during  the  last  year.  Foreign  manufac- 
turers, as  well  as  those  in  this  country,  can  procure  looms  of  this  pattern,  and,  in 
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fact,  the  shope  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Austria  are  beginning  to  build  these  looms. 
Some  800  or  1,000  looms  of  this  type  have  also  been  shipped  to  Japan,  As  a  rule 
American  cotton  machinery  is  not  exported,  as,  because  of  the  high  wages  paid  to 
labor  in  this  country,  the  cost  of  production  is  much  greater  than  in  other  countries. 
Substantially  40  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  machinery,  so  it  is  said,  is  represented  by 
the  amount  paid  to  the  labor  actually  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  machinery, 
without  taking  into  account  any  other  labor  cost* 

There  are  a  large  number  of  concerns  in  this  country  manufacturing  cotton  ma^ 
chinery.  In  respect  to  some  of  the  machinery  manufactured,  these  concerns  are 
competitive;  in  other  cases  patents  give  protection  from  competition.  An  effort  was 
made  a  year  or  two  ago,  it  is  said,  to  form  a  combination  of  the  manufacturers  of  cot- 
ton machinery,  but  the  effort  failed.  One  reason  for  the  failure  is  believed  to  have 
been  that  the  individual  manufacturers,  who  take  a  certain  amount  of  pride  in  their 
establishments,  feared  lest  their  shops  might  be  closed  if  a  combination  were  effected. 
Another  reason  given  is  that  there  was  a  general  fear  on  the  part  of  the  manu^ustorere 
that  the  business,  being  one  which  requires  a  great  deal  of  detailed  knowledge  in  its 
management,  would  not  be  so  well  conducted  if  interests  were  combined.^  It  is 
claimed,  however,  by  one  witness  testifying  that  manufacturers  of  cotton  machinery 
have  an  understanding  with  each  other  to  maintain  uniform  prices.'  The  prices  of 
cotton  machinery  are  somewhat  higher  now  than  in  recent  years,  but  this  is  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  more  demand  for  it  and  to  the  additional  fact  that  the 
cost  of  raw  materials  is  greater.' 

More  or  less  English  cotton  machinery  is  imported,  though  it  is  stated  that  Ameri- 
can machines  are  in  every  way  as  good  as  English  machines,  and,  as  a  rule,  better, 
and  that  American  manufacturers  would  prefer  American  built  machinery  to  English 
machinery  if  they  could  get  it  for  the  same  price.  The  great  improvements  made 
in  cotton  machinery  during  the  last  25  years  have  been  all  made  in  this  country.* 
The  use  of  American  machinery  seems  to  be  constantly  growing,  however,^  and  one 
witness  states  that,  although  his  mills  are  equipped  with  English  machinery,  because 
at  the  time  of  their  establishment  English  machinery  was  considered  better  than 
American  machinery,  yet,  if  the  mills  were  to  be  equipped  to-day,  probably  American 
machinery  would  be  purchased.* 

One  manufacturer  of  cotton  goods  advocates  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  cotton 
machinery,  in  the  belief  that  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  are  handicapped  by  the 
high  cost  of  machinery.'  Other  manufacturers,  however,  take  the  position  that  the 
reduction  or  removal  of  the  tariff  on  cotton  machinery  is  not  called  for.  The  fact 
that  American  machinery  costs  more  than  English  machinery  is  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  wages  are  higher  in  this  country  than  in  England,  and  the  belief  is  expressed 
that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would  be  disastrous  to  the  manufacturers  of  cotton 
machinery  in  this  country,  whereas  it  is  doubtful  if  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  would 
be  better  off  in  the  end.^ 

WOOLEN  TRADE. 

Production  and  consumption  of  wool — ^The  yearly  per  capita  consumption  of  wool 
in  the  United  States  is  shown  to  have  fallen  from  9.07  pounds  in  1890  to  6.7  pounds 
in  1900.  This,  however,  as  is  pointed  out  by  one  witness,  appears  to  be  in  line  with 
what  has  occurred  elsewhere  and  is  not  a  condition  of  affairs  peculiar  to  the  United 
States.'  The  yearly  consumption  of  wool  in  this  country  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
600,000,000  pounds,  an  amount  considerably  in  excess  of  home  production.  It  would 
require  about  60,000,000  sheep  to  produce  this  amount,  while  at  the  present  time 
there  are  only  about  40,000,000  sheep  in  the  country.    Since  the  enactment  of  the 
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present  tariff  law,  however,  the  flocks  hare  been  rapidly  increasing.*  In  some 
respects  American  woolens  are  thought  to  be  8Ui)erior  to  foreign  woolens,  yet  it  is 
stated  that,  in  the  blending  of  certain  M)rics  for  which  there  is  demand,  the  use  of 
foreign  wools  is  necessary.' 

There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  witnesses  who  testified  in  Decem- 
ber, 1900,  and  in  February,  1901,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  market  was  at  that  time 
wholly  free  from  the  wool  which  had  been  imported  in  the  last  months  of  the  Wilson 
law  in  anticipation  of  the  duties  of  the  Dingley  law.'  Witnesses  agreed,  however, 
that  there  had  been  a  smaller  consumption  of  domestic  wool  because  of  the  large 
importations,  and  that  the  stock  of  wool  then  on  hand  was  laiger  on  that  account  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  been.' 

American  Woolen  Company. — A  large  number  of  the  concerns  engaged  in  the  manu- 
bu^ture  of  woolen  goods  have  consolidated  to  form  the  American  Woolen  Company, 
with  a  capital  of  $65,000,000.  The  different  plants  of  the  concern  manufacture  all 
kinds  of  woolen  goods  except  ladies'  dress  goods,  the  very  cheapest  shoddy  goods, 
and  knit  goods.  Although  the  company  is  a  potent  factor  in  the  woolen  trade,  it  is 
stated  that  it  does  not  possess  a  monopoly,  but  that  there  is  lively  competition  in  the 
industry.  Since  the  formation  of  the  combination  there  has  been  a  change  in  sales 
methods,  and  now  goods  are  sold  directly  to  jobbers  and  manufacturing  clothiers  by 
the  traveling  salesmen  employed  by  the  company.  There  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  employees  since  the  formation  of  the  combination,  the 
reason  given  for  this  being  that  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  manufacture 
and  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  business.  Wages  have  increased  10  per  cent  since 
the  formation  of  the  company,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  company  is  to-day  paying 
the  highest  wages  ever  paid  in  this  country  in  woolen  manufacturing.  The  company 
has  realized  advantages  from  buying  supplies  more  economically,  from  being  able  to 
run  the  different  plants  better  through  the  comparing  of  notes  [by  different  'man- 
agers, from  effecting  savings  in  freight  rates,  and  from  utilizing  waste  products.^ 

Manufacturing  mdhods. — The  methods  of  business  appear  to  be  somewhat  different 
in  this  country  from  those  followed  in  England.  In  England,  it  seems,  each  separate 
process  of  woolen  manufacture — the  combing,  the  spinning,  the  weaving,  the  dyeing, 
and  the  finishing — is  made  a  separate  business,  while  in  this  country  the  processes 
necessary  to  convert  the  wool  into  the  finished  cloth  are  carried  on  by  single 
establishnaents.  * 

Quality  and  prices  of  woolen  goods. — American  woolens  are  held  to  be  fully  equal, 
and  in  some  cases  superior,  to  English  goods.  One  witness  says  that  the  worsteds 
manufactured  by  the  American  Woolen  Company  are  superior  to  Bradford  goods;  that 
American  kerseys  are  superior  to  foreign  kerseys;  that  the  clay  diagonals  made  in 
this  country  are  more  honest  than  the  foreign  goods  and  are  not  surpassed  in  quality 
by  any  foreign  makes.*  The  only  foreign-made  goods  which  are  admitted  to  be 
superior  to  American  goods  are  the  more  expensive  fabrics,  into  which  more  labor  is 
put  than  is  put  into  the  manufacture  of  any  goods  in  this  country.* 

The  prices  of  woolen  goods  are  said  to  be  considerably  higher  in  this  country  than 
in  England,  the  fact  being  attributed  in  part  to  the  duty  on  wool  and  in  part  to  the 
higher  wages  paid  in  the  woolen  mills  in  this  country  and  the  greater  expense 
generally  of  conducting  the  plants.^  Witnesses  testify  that  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  woolens  in  this  country  since  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  law,  due  to 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  wool.® 

Export  trade. — There  is  no  export  trade  in  woolen  manufactures  of  any  account, 
and  the  opinion  of  one  manufacturer  is  that  an  export  trade  can  be  built  up  only  by 
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adniiUiHg  von]  free,  «r  In-  yjMiiug  a  refaaip  <m  ci^wted  vooleai  aqval  to  the  doty 
on  ail  the  wwAb  osBd  in  tiior  mamgimataa^  viiik*  M  tlie  ■■■«  tnoe  a  prolecdve  tuiff 
is  maadjuned  en  mauvSMmUanA  frwMfe.^ 

I]«^pr«MMM  </frwnM!ML— Wjtaeneftflttled  ibsijft  tiic  tmy  erf  teMifjiiig  the  woolen 
!  w  inaflcoDeviiflt  def««nad  oostditxA,  oae  aiUieg  atxribota^  tliietothe 
» 4laclixM-  2fi  the  i^myt  <tf  vociL  wbk^  bad  led  maiiBhn  xnreff  to  natiiU  purdiaBee 
to  immediafce  i^fsdfi.  ^  A<yxirdmf  to  attutber  whaen,  AiDenciB  BoOfe  nnmiiig  fall 
time  can  loalMr  hi  tveJrt-  juotithf^  at-  snanr  |*c»odf  a^  lite  Americaa  peofilecinmuiuiue 
io  fifteeo  luaothe,  and  at  tbe  milte  dSd  nm  <«i  fnS  tiaw  iraoi  Jnhr,  1899,  to  July, 
ISOD,  tbe  luaHLet  bacame  <ir«fiixduxL  ' 

Cr  </ Wi'W  fc. — ^Tbere  ha^  been  a  i;«ry  laz^  iiM  if—  in  moent  vcns  in  the  vee  oC 
Aoddr.  TLi^  leattHboted  bTcineTitiMMPtotbeiaci  thAimdertheWilsoolawthe 
Ajnerkan  market  vac  floc«ded  witfa  kireifsi  voolen&  thai  manr  Anerican  mills  were 
doaed,  and  that  tboae  which  sarrived  were  ol*liged.  in  order  to  «il  anr  floods,  to 
make  doth  which  ociataiiied  a  iMrgt  pemntape  <d  tx^uwi  and  sboddr.  *  Another 
WTtDen  attnlmuv  tbe  iorreaeed  oae  <d  shoddj  to  tbe  fad  that  there  hai  been  a  great 
iiycnatiff  in  tbe  voiuiije  and  variety  of  woolen  poods  manntactured,  to  speculation 
at^rrjad  in  w*»I,  and  to  tb^  popolar  demand  for  cheap  goods. ' 

Goods  in  which  sboiidr  is  used  are  said  to  be  in  general  iiae,  and  it  is  held  by  one 
wtt«a#  that  tbe  ofle  of  tboiidy  is.  on  the  wb<»le,  a  pabbc  benefit,  because  satisfMtory 
^oods  crxitaininr  f^iod^Jr  <an  be  bjo^fat  for  reiy  moch  Usm  money  than  goods  made 
id  pore  wool  *^xiid  \je  biu^bt.  No  sboddy  is  used  in  tbe  higher  gnades  of  woolens; 
a  sKual]  iMfrttftiX^4K  i*-  nswi  in  mediom-priced  goods.  There  woaW  be  no  occasion  for 
the  tt»^  <A  i4jf^ldy  in  fine  g<rjodii,  except  perhaps  for  barking  parpoees.  In  some 
^/ridx  itAUm  is  worked  in  no  ekillfolly  that  it  is  iniposable  to  detect  the  fact  of  its 
exiirtence  with  the  naked  eye.  It  is  claimed  that  in  E^»me  cases  the  oae  of  cotton 
gires  a  better  finished  cloth,  and  that  ooosidering  the  piice  of  the  cloth,  its  use  is  an 
advantage.  * 

The  Uirif  on  wrxd  artd  on  woclau, — One  extensive  dealn-  in  wool,  Mr.  Joslioe,  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  a  tariff  on  wool,  saying  that  wool  can  not 
be  produced  in  the  United  States,  where  sheep  have  to  be  boosed  and  fed  part  of  the 
year,  in  competition  with  tbe  Soothem  Hemisphere,  where  they  grase  all  the  year 
roond.*  He  states  that  there  were  only  a  dozen  or  fifteen  woolen  manofactorerB  in 
the  United  States  who  wanted  the  experiment  of  free  wool  tried,  and  that  einee  the 
trial  of  it  under  the  Wilson  law  every  one  of  them,  without  exception,  has  confessed 
that  it  was  a  nerious  and  coinly  error.  Most  wool^i  manufacturers,  he  says,  think 
tliat  the  present  duti*^  on  wwl  are  too  high,  but,  while  they  would  like  to  have 
them  lowCT,  not  one  of  them  is  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  tariff  changes.^  Mr.  Justice 
qo^ites  statiMi**  showing  that  the  wool  production  of  the  United  States  has  never 
decreaswl  exr^ej/t  when  there  has  been  no  tariff  on  wool,  and  that  under  protective 
tariffs  it  has  incTea/^ed  faster  than  that  of  any  nation  in  the  world.  From  these 
figure**  it  appears  that  from  1873  to  1884,  under  the  highest  wool  tariff  ever  imposed, 
the  w<jol  clip  of  this  country  increased  100  per  cent,  while  that  of  Australasia  during 
the  Mune  period  increased  only  64  per  cent,  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  only«60 
per  cent,  tliat  frf  Ai>ifentina  only  35  per  cent,  and  that  of  Great  Britam  only  19  per 
cent.  It  also  appears  from  the  figures  given  that  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United 
8tatea  increased  from  40,600,000  in  1880  to  50,500,000  in  1884,  while  under  the  lower 
wool  duty  imposed  by  the  tariff  law  of  1883  the  number  decreased  from  the  figures 
of  1KH4  to  41,500,000  in  1888,  and  that  under  the  higher  duty  of  the  McBJnley 
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law  the  flocks  increased  to  47,000,000,  only  to  decrease  again  under  the  free  wool  of 
the  Wilson  law  to  36,500,000  in  1896.  8inoe  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  law  it 
appears  that  the  flocks  have  began  to  increase  again,  and  that  the  nmnber  of  sheep 
in  the  country  in  1900  was  40,000,000.^ 

Mr.  Justice  also  presents  flgures  to  show  that,  under  free  wool,  wool  sold  at  some- 
what lower  prices  in  this  country  than  in  England,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  removal 
of  the  tariff  on  wool  did  not,  as  had  been  prophesied,  have  the  effect  of  elevating  the 
London  price,  and  so  enabling  the  American  wool  grower  to  get  as  good  a  price  for 
his  wool  as  before,  but  that  on  the  contrary  it  caused  American  prices  to  fall  below 
even  what  the  London  price  had  been.  From  the  flgures  given  it  appears  also  that 
the  London  price  of  wool  in  1900  showed  that  there  had  been  a  much  greater  decline 
in  that  market  from  the  prices  of  1899  and  1892  than  had  been  the  case  in  this 
country.'  Mr.  Justice  thinks  that  it  would  have  been  most  unfortunate  if  the  treaty 
of  reciprocity  with  Argentina,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  duty  on  Argentine  wool  would 
have  been  decreased  by  one-fifth,  had  been  confirmed.  Almost  all  the  wool  produced 
in  Argentina  is  similar  to  our  own  product,  and  Mr.  Justice  holds  that  if  the  duty 
were  reduced  one-fifth  we  should  soon  be  importing  from  that  country  large  amounts 
of  wool  similar  to  that  which  is  raised  in  this  country.  In  his  judgment  the  argument 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  confirmation  of  the  treaty  of  reciprocity,  our  exports  to  Argen- 
tina, especially  our  exports  of  agricultural  implements,  would  be  greatly  increased  is 
not  well  based,  and  he  presents  a  statement  showing  that  in  1897,  when  we  took  wool 
without  duty,  Argentina  bought  less  than  $500,000  worth  of  agricultural  machinery 
from  this  country,  while  in  the  2  years,  1898  and  1899,  when  there  was  a  duty  on 
wool  of  11  cents,  our  expoHs  of  machinery  to  Argentina  amounted  to  more  than 
$3,000,000.» 

Mr.  Wood,  president  of  the  American  Woolen  Company,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an 
advocate  of  free  wool,  claiming  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  woolen  manu- 
facturers, and  would  not  injure  the  wool  grower.  According  to  Mr.  Wood  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  wool  can  be  raised  in  the  ranch  States  as  cheaply  and  as 
advantageously  as  in  Aintralia,  although  he  admits  that  in  some  cases  fiocks  decreased 
ntfudly  under  the  Wilson  law.  Mr.  Wood  does  not  consider  wool  growing  to  be  an 
important  branch  of  husbandry  in  this  country,  and  says  that  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  growers  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  that  more  than  one-half  of  the 
clip  of  the  country  is  raised  on  ranches  and  largely  on  free  Government  lands.  He 
believes  that  wool  growing  in  the  far  Western  States,  where  land  is  free,  is  too  proflta- 
ble  to  be  abandoned,  and  thinks  that  the  great  demand  for  wool  would  in  itself 
suffice  to  encourage  wool  growing  and  increase  production.* 

Mr.  Wood  is,  however,  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  maintenance  of  the  tariff  on 
woolen  manu&tctures,  and  holds  that  if  the  tariff  were  removed  from  manufactured 
goods  the  country  would  be  inundated  with  foreign  manufactures;  that  American 
woolen  mills  would  be  obliged  to  close,  and  could  only  resume  operations  through 
adjusting  wages  to  meet  European  conditions.  Even  if  wool  were  admitted  free  he 
would  be  emphatically  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  the  tariff  on  woolens.^  The 
rebate  on  exported  woolens  in  the  manufacture  of  which  foreign  wool  has  been 
used,  to  the  extent  of  the  duty  on  the  imported  wool,  Mr.  Wood  says,  is  not  of  any 
practical  advantage,  as  both  foreign  and  domestic  wools  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  doth,  and  the  calculation  which  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  flx  the  amount 
of  the  rebate,  would  be  very  complicated.*  With  free  wool  and  a  duty  on  manu- 
factured woolens,  Mr.  Wood  holds  that  woolen  manufocturers  would  be  enabled  to 
build  up  an  export  trade  and  would  therefore  be  enabled  to  keep  their  mills  run- 
ning on  fuller  time,  give  their  employees  more  steady  work,  and  produce  a  greater 
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volume  of  goods  at  a  lower  cost^  Mr.  Wood  states  elsewhere,  however,  that  the 
mills  are  busier  at  the  present  time  than  they  were  daring  the  free  wool  period,*  but 
it  is  his  opinion  that  American  manufacturers  did  not  have  sufficient  time  to  make 
a  satisfactory  experiment  with  free  wool,  and  that  it  is  probable  that  if  they  had 
been  given  sufficient  time  they  could  have  held  their  own,  provided  always  that 
protection  on  manufactured  goods  had  been  maintained.'  Other  manufacturers 
testify  that  during  the  operation  of  the  Wilson  law  their  business  was  m  a  very 
depresBed  condition,  one  witness  stating  that  he  was  obliged  to  close  his  mills  for  a 
time,*  while  another  witness  says  that  he  ran  his  mills  only  up  to  one-half  of  their 
capacity  during  the  period  of  the  Wilson  law.^ 

Undervaluaiiom, — ^The  undervaluation  of  imported  woolens  is  referred  to  by  wit- 
nesses,* and  one  witness  is  of  the  belief  that  undervaluation  is  a  general  practice  of 
German  manufacturers  and  exporters  when  they  have  to  meet  an  ad  valorem  tariff. 
He  states  that  a  German  manufacturer  suggested  to  him  a  valuation  of  10  per  cent 
below  the  actual  price  as  the  usual  custom-house  valuation.^  The  fact  that  ad 
valorem  duties  offer  such  opportunities  for  undervaluation  is  given  by  one  witness  as  a 
reason  for  believing  that  the  increased  importations  under  the  Wilson  law,  as  shown 
by  the  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department,  do  not  represent  the  actual  increase.^ 

CARPET  TRADE. 

Development — Present  conditions, — ^There  has  been  such  growth  in  carpet  manufac- 
ture in  this  country  during  the  last  century  that,  whereas  in  1860  only  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  carpets  used  in  the  United  States  were  of  American  manufocture,  at  the 
present  time  American  mills  supply  some  90  per  cent  of  the  home  demand.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  $50,000,000  is  invested  in  the  industry,  that  the  value  of  the 
yearly  product  is  not  much  under  176,000,000,  and  that  fully  260,000  running  yards 
of  floor  covering  are  turned  out  daily  by  the  carpet  mills  of  the  country.  The  man- 
ufacture of  rugs  is  looked  upon  as  a  branch  of  the  carpet  industry.*  The  great  devel- 
opment of  the  industry  is  attributed  to  our  protective  tariff  policy.'* 

The  carpet  industry  has  shared  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  during 
recent  years,  and  it  is  stated  that  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  more  carpet  and 
rug  looms  were  in  operation  or  labor  more  steadily  employed  than  is  the  case  to-day." 
The  increased  prosperity  has  been  accompanie<l  by  a  rise  in  prices  of  from  10  to  16 
per  cent,  the  advance  being  attributed  in  part  to  the  pa3dng  of  higher  wages,  and  in 
part  to  the  imposition  of  the  duty  on  carpet  wools."  The  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
carpet  wools  is  favored  by  one  witness,  who  states  that  carpet  wools  are  not  produced 
in  this  country,  and  that  therefore  the  tariff  is  not  necessary  for  the  protection  of  any 
American  industry,  while  it  is  somewhat  of  a  handicap  to  the  carpet  manufacturing 
trade." 

Export  trade. — There  is  some  export  trade  in  carpets,  the  highest  point  having 
been  reached  in  1894,  when  $260,000  worth  were  exported.  Three  causes  are 
assigned  for  the  fact  that  exports  have  fallen  off  since  that  time,  viz,  an  increased 
demand  at  home  which  has  left  little  surplus  for  export,  the  manufacture  of  cheap 
carpets  in  England  and  the  consequent  retention  of  the  English  market  for  that  class 
of  goods  by  home  producers,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Dingley  law  in  respect  to  the 
tariff  on  carpet  wools.  A  duty  of  4  cents  per  pound  is  imposed  on  carpet  wools  cost- 
ing less  than  12  cents,  and  a  duty  of  7  cents  per  pound  on  carpet  wools  costing  more 
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than  12  cents.  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  4-cent  duty  American  manufac- 
torere,  m  buying  foreign  wools,  are  obliged  to  pass  by  wools  sold  at  a  price  slightly 
above  12  cents  a  pound,  when,  if  it  were  not  for  the  difference  of  3  cents  in  the  duty, 
it  would  be  considerably  to  their  advantage  to  buy  wools  of  that  grade.  It  is  stated 
that  the  rebate  of  the  duty  on  exported  goods  does  not  meet  the  difficulty  because  of 
the  cost  and  trouble  involved  in  tracing  the  imported  wool  from  the  time  it  enters 
the  iactory  until  the  finished  product  is  ready  for  export,  and  the  loss  of  interest  on 
the  money  which  is  paid  in  duties  when  the  wools  are  brought  into  the  country.^ 

The  prices  on  exported  goods  are  made  somewhat  lower  than  the  prices  on  goods 
sold  for  domestic  consumption,  this  being  said  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  enable 
American  manu^turers  to  compete  in  local  foreign  markets.  Only  surplus  products 
are  sold  abroad,  and  manufacturers  hold  that  it  is  better  to  run  their  mills  steadily 
at  full  capacity,  thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  production  to  a  minimum,  and  dispose 
of  the  surplus  stock  at  cost,  or  nearly  cost,  abroad  than  to  force  the  surplus  produc- 
tion upon  the  home  market  and  thus  demoralize  prices.  The  criticism  which  might 
be  made  to  the  effect  that  the  protection  given  the  carpet  industry  has  served  to 
increase  prices  to  the  American  consumer  is  met  by  the  statement  that  w^hereas  a 
yard  of  Wilton  carpet  sold  at  wholesale  in  1876  forf3.25  and  a  yard  of  Moquette  carpet 
sold  in  1877  for  $2,  the  price  of  a  yard  of  Wilton  carpet  in  1900  was  11.95  and  the 
price  of  a  yard  of  Moquette  was  85  cents,  the  conclusion  being  drawn  that  home  com- 
petition has  reduced  prices  and  taken  care  of  the  interests  of  the  consumer.  The 
growth  of  foreign  trade  in  carpets,  it  is  claimed,  is  dependent  on  the  continuance  of 
protection  to  the  industry  and  the  reservation  of  the  home  market  to  the  American 
manu&u;tarers,  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  compete  with  foreign  producers  only  in 
the  sale  of  their  surplus  product' 

Oriental  rugs. — ^The  lowering  of  the  tariff  on  Oriental  rugs  is  advocated  on  the 
ground  that  these  goods  do  not  come  into  competition  with  any  goods  of  American 
manufacture,  and  that,  therefore,  no  American  industry  would  be  injured  by  the 
reduction  of  the  tariff.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  claimed  that  the  importation  of 
Oriental  rugs  has  done  much  to  stimulate  a  demand  for  American  rugs  and  to  increase 
the  popularity  of  carpets  woven  in  one  piece,  and  that  this  fact  is  recognized  by 
American  carpet  and  rug  manufacturers.' 

I^raw  mattings. — The  testimony  of  witnesses  goes  to  show  that  the  laige  importa- 
tions of  straw  mattings  from  China  and  Japan  have  had  a  serious  effect  upon  the 
manufacture  of  ingrain  carpets  in  this  country.  One  witness  states  that  statistics 
collected  some  5  years  ago  showed  that  the  sale  of  ingrain  carpets  had  been  reduced 
fuUy  25  per  cent  through  the  increased  importation  of  straw  mattings.^  From  1890 
to  1893  the  yearly  output  of  ingrain  carpets  was  more  than  50,000,000  yards.^  From 
that  time  on  the  output  has  steadily  decreased,  until  in  1900  it  was  only  about 
33,000,000  yards.'  Only  8,000,000  yards  of  matting  were  imported  in  1892,  while 
nearly  40,000,000  yards  were  imported  in  1900.*  The  cheapness  of  straw  mattings  is 
laigely  due  to  low  wages  paid  to  the  labor  employed  in  their  manufacture.  The 
Chinese  weaver  receives  only  about  5  cents  a  day  in  gold,  and  the  Japanese  weaver 
only  about  10  cents  a  day  in  gold  as  wages,  while  American  weavers  of  ingrain  car- 
pets are  paid  $2  a  day.*  The  present  rates  of  duty  on  straw  mattings  are  3  cents  per 
yard  on  mattings  costing  not  over  10  cents  per  yard,  and  7  cents  per  yard  and  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  mattings  costing  more  than  10  cents  a  yard.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of 
the  mattings  imported  are  said  to  cost  leas  than  10  cents  a  yard,  and  to  pay,  therefore, 
only  3  cents  per  yard  duty.*  It  is  the  opinion  of  witnesses  that  unless  something  is 
done  to  protect  the  American  manufacture  of  ingrain  carpets  there  is  danger  that  the 
industry  will  be  destroyed.^    Two  remedies  for  the  existing  state  of  affairs  are  sug- 
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gested,  viz,  the  increase  of  the  daties  on  straw  mattings  to  a  point  such  that  the 
manufacture  of  ingrain  carpets  will  be  reasonably  protected  against  their  competi- 
tion,^ and  the  adoption  of  bimetallism  by  international  agreement,' 

SILK  TRADE. 

DevdopmenL — ^The  manufacture  of  silk  in  the  United  States  was  first  attempted 
during  the  years  1825  to  1830.'  At  first,  the  only  business  of  any  account  was  done 
in  the  manufacture  of  sewing  silks  and  threads.^  Experiments  in  the  manufacture 
of  silk  textiles  were  going  on  all  the  time,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  civil  war 
that  the  production  of  woven  goods  really  amounted  to  anything,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  silk  weaving  may  be  dated  from  that  time,  the  growth  of  the  industry  being 
attributed  by  witnesses  to  the  protection  given  it  by  the  tariff  law  then  enacted.*  In 
the  early  seventies  the  yearly  silk  production  amounted  to  only  about  $5,000,000, 
while  in  1900,  according  to  the  census  figures,  the  output  of  all  kinds  of  silks 
amounted  to  $107,256,258.*  The  United  States  is  said  to  rank  first  among  civilized 
countries  in  respect  to  the  quantity  of  silk  manufactured  and  second  in  respect  to 
the  selling  value  of  the  manufactured  goods,  France  being  first.^  American  mana- 
facturers  supply  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  home  demand,^  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  figures  of  1900,  silk  mills  are  to  be  found  in  26  different  States  and 
more  than  65,000  persons  are  employed  in  the  mills.  There  are  44,306  looms  in 
operation,  of  which  only  173  are  hand  looms;  $81,052,201  is  invested  in  the  industry, 
and  the  total  wages  paid  out  in  1900  amounted  to  $20,982,194.* 

At  first,  silk  manufacture  centered  in  New  Jersey,  but  later  the  industry  began  to 
branch  out,  and  there  has  been  considerable  development  in  other  States,  especially 
in  Pennsylvania.  One  witness  attributes  the  growth  of  the  industry  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  fact  that  labor  troubles  were  serious  and  frequent  in  the  New  Jersey 
mills,*^  while  another  witness  seems  to  think  that  silk  mills  were  established  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  order  that  manufacturers  might  a\'ail  themselv^  of  the  cheaper  labor 
there,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  being  free  from  labor  troubles." 

Under  the  old  system  of  manufacturing  silk  abroad,  a  so-called  manufoicturer  did 
not  necessarily  have  any  mills  or  machinery,  but  perhaps  maintained  only  a  ware- 
house, bought  his  trams  and  organzines,  sent  them  to  the  dyer,  afterwards  to  the 
weaver,  and  finally  to  the  finisher.  Of  late  years,  however,  something  approaching 
our  factory  system  has  grown  up  abroad."  In  this  country  all  the  processes  neces- 
sary to  convert  the  raw  material  into  the  finished  product  are  in  many  cases  carried 
on  under  one  management,''  though  frequently,  it  is  stated,  manufacturers  do  not 
have  finishing  departments.** 

Piece  dyeing  and  pnntmg  branches  have  increased  rapidly  in  the  United  States  in 
recent  years,  so  that,  according  to  one  witness,  American  manufacturers  dye  and 
print  not  only  domestic  silks,  but  also  some  imported  silks."  In  some  respects 
American  dyers  are  said  to  be  ahead  of  foreign  dyers,  especially  in  respect  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  turn  out  work.  Not  only  do  they  turn  out  goods  in  a 
fractional  part  of  the  time  required  by  foreign  dyers,  but  the  work  is  better  done." 

There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  American  silk  mills  are  fully  as  well  equipped 
as  are  foreign  mills,**  and,  according  to  one  witness,  the  best  looms  in  the  world  are 
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made  in  this  country/  while  another  witness  states  that  the  facility  with  which  the 
American  mill  changes  from  the  manufacture  of  light  to  heavy  silks,  from  simple  to 
complicated,  from  plain  to  fa^onn^,  and  from  yam  to  piece-dyed  weaves  is  remark- 
able; and  it  is  stated  the  machinery  is  such  that  a  simple  weaver  can  do  work  which 
in  other  countries  can  be  done  only  by  the  most  skilled  and  experienced  workers.* 
Every  style  of  silk  goods,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  high-priced  specialties,  are 
now  manufactured  in  this  country,*  and  it  is  held  that  American  silks  and  silk 
velvets  are  fully  equal  to  foreign-made  goods.'  In  the  printing  of  silks,  American 
manufacturers  are  said  to  do  as  good  work  as  is  done  in  France,'  and  in  the  chaining 
of  silk  to  employ  more  careful  methods  than  those  followed  in  Europe.*  American 
sewing  silks  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.'  Many  fabrics  are  made 
which  area  combination  of  silk  and  other  materials,  as  cotton  or  wool.  It  is  stated, 
however,  that  these  goods  are  sold  for  what  they  are  and  not  as  pure  silk  textiles.* 

Raw  gUk  and  sUk  culture, — Although  there  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  honest 
effort  made  to  establish  silk  culture  in  this  country,  no  success  in  that  direction  has 
been  achieved.^  This  seems  to  be  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  labor  in  this  country 
is  expensive  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  Americans  to  compete  with  the  cheap  labor 
of  European  and  Asiatic  countries,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  both  cli- 
matic conditions  and  soil  are  favorable  for  the  raising  of  silkworms.' 

Of  the  countries  from  which  raw  silk  is  imported  into  the  United  States,  Japan,  it 
is  stated,  was  in  the  lead  in  1900  both  in  respect  to  the  number  of  pounds  imported 
and  to  the  value  of  imports;  China  came  second  in  respect  to  the  number  of 
pounds,  third  in  respect  to  the  value  of  imports,  and  Italy  came  third  in  respect  to 
the  number  of  pounds  and  second  in  respect  to  the  value  of  imports.'  American 
manufactorers,  it  is  stated,  use  only  the  best  qualities  of  raw  silk.^^ 

Prices  ofsUk  textiles. — Witnesses  state  that  the  prices  of  silk  are  controlled  by  mar- 
ket conditions  rather  than  by  cost  of  production."  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that 
prices  have  materially  declined  in  the  last  20  years,  one  witness  stating  that  silks 
can  be  bought  at  the  present  time  for  half  the  prices  charged  for  the  same  grades 
20  years  ago."  If  the  silk  industry  in  this  country  should  be  destroyed,  American 
consumers  would,  according  to  another  witness,  undoubtedly  have  to  pay  much 
higher  prices  for  silk  goods." 

Foreign  trade. — Importations  of  silk  goods  appear  to  be  practically  limited  to  spe- 
cialities, high-grade  novelties,  and  to  the  very  cheapest  grades  of  silks."  At  times, 
foreign  silk  manufacturers  have  dumped  their  surplus  stocks  in  the  American  market, 
selling  them  at  prices  as  low  as  wero  necessary  to  enable  them  to  dispose  of  their 
goods.  This  has  been  lai^gely  done  away  with,  however,  it  is  stated,  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  specific  duties  on  silks." 

There  is  no  export  trade  as  yet  in  silk  manufactures,"  and,  according  to  one  wit- 
ness, that  is  not  to  be  expected  at  present,  as  the  cost  of  production  is  too  great  and 
the  wages  paid  are  too  high  to  admit  of  it," 

The  sUk  industry  and  the  tariff. — Not  only  is  it  the  opinion  of  witnesses  that  the  silk 
industry  owes  its  existence  in  this  country  to  the  protective  tariff,  but  it  is  also  theu- 
belief  that  the  industry  is  still  dependent  on  tariff  protection  "  and  that  a  material 
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redaction  in  the  tariff  on  silks  would  have  a  most  depressing  effect  on  the  silk 
indostry,^  and  woold  resolt  in  an  immediate  redaction  of  wages.'  One  witaees 
thinks  that  it  is  possible  that,  in  case  the  tariff  were  removed,  American  manniac- 
torers  would  transfer  their  machinery  to  foreign  countries,  use  American  methods  of 
mannfactnre,  and  produce  goods  there  for  the  American  mai^et'  During  the  yean 
from  1893  to  1897,  under  the  Wilson  tariff,  it  is  stated,  the  industry  was  in  a  depressed 
condition  and  few  mills  ran  on  full  time.'  So  for  as  sewing  silk  is  concerned,  it  is 
thought  that  the  duty  could  be  lowered  periiape  50  per  cent  without  inflicting  any 
injury  upon  the  industry,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  witness  making  this  statement  the 
consumers  would  reap  no  advantage  from  a  lowering  of  the  duties.^ 

Specific  duties  are  favored  by  witnesses^  on  the  ground  that  they  afford  less 
opportunity  for  undervaluation  than  is  offered  by  ad  valorem  duties,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  specific  duties  on  silks,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Dingley  law,  is  approved  oL* 

PLUSH  TRADK 

Previous  to  1883  all  mohair,  car,  and  furniture  plushes  were  imported.  In  the 
spring  of  that  year  the  first  crushed  furniture  plush  of  American  manufacture  was 
put  on  the  market,  but  it  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1884  that  mohair  plushes  sat- 
isfactory to  American  consumers  were  produced  in  this  country.  As  soon  as  Ameri- 
can plushes  were  put  on  the  market,  foreign  manufacturers  reduced  their  prices  to 
American  jobbers  and  continued  to  make  great  reductions  in  prices  for  the  three 
yeare  following  the  beginning  of  American  competition.  As  there  had  been  no 
change  in  the  cost  of  mohair  during  that  time,  the  reduction  in  price,  it  is  declared, 
must  be  attributed  solely  to  the  competition  ot  American  producers. 

It  is  stated  that  American  manufacturers  have  been  greatly  handicapped  by  the 
undervaluation  of  imports,  but  that  they  nevertheless  have  been  able,  under  the  tariff 
protection  afforded  to  them,  to  meet  foreign  competition,  and  that  a  considerable 
number  of  factories  which  compete  actively  with  each  other  have  been  established. 
As  a  result  of  home  competition  the  prices  of  plush  to  the  American  consumer  have 
decreased  by  from  33J  to  40  per  cent  from  the  prices  which  prevailed  previous  to  the 
establishment  of  the  industry  in  this  country.  During  the  last  three  years  business 
has  been  prosperous,  though  under  the  operation  of  the  Wilson  law  it  is  stated  to 
have  been  in  a  depressed  condition.^ 

LINEN  THREAD  TRADE. 

The  amount  of  linen  thread  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  said  to  equal  the 
amount  consumed  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  thread  con- 
sumed is  the  product  of  American  mills.  The  establishment  of  linen-thread  manu- 
facture in  this  country  is  attributed  to  the  protective  tariff,  and  the  statement  is  made 
that  if  the  present  tariff  duties  should  be  repealed  or  lowered  the  linen-thread  indus- 
try would  be  transferred  to  foreign  countries.  There  are  reported  to  be  eight  linen 
thread  mills  in  this  country  altogether.  Four  of  these  mills  distribute  their  product 
through  the  Linen  Thread  Company,  a  company  formed  specifically  for  the  purpose 
of  distributing  their  goods.  All  the  fiax  used  by  the  mills  represented  by  the  Linen 
Thread  Company  is  imported,  some  being  imported  in  the  rough  state  and  some  after 
being  hackled.  It  is  said  to  be  more  profitable  to  have  tow  spun  in  Ireland  and  to 
import  the  yam  than  to  manu&u;ture  the  yam  in  this  country.® 
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BOOT,  SHOE,  AND  LEATHER  TRADES. 

DeodopmerU  of  boot  and  shoe  manufacture.— The  first  radical  change  from  old  hand 
methods  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  came  in  1860,  when  the  McKay 
sewing  machine  for  sewing  soles  to  uppers  was  invented  and  put  into  use.^  Since 
that  time  other  machines  have  been  invented  and  the  industry  has  been  completely 
reyolutionized.'  The  effect  of  the  introduction  of  machinery,  according  to  witnesses, 
has  been  to  cause  an  infinite  subdivision  of  labor; '  to  decrease  cost  of  production,  and 
therefore  to  lower  prices;*  to  improve  the  quality  of  shoes;*  .to  give  a  great  variety 
of  styles,*  and,  on  the  whole,  to  make  it  possible  for  one  to  obtain  at  the  ordinary 
shoe  store  as  thoroughly  satis^u^ry  shoes  as  those  made  to  order  and  at  much  lower 
prices.* 

The  output  of  boots  and  shoes  has  increased  very  materially  since  1860,  the  total 
output  for  that  year,  both  {actory  and  custom  work,  according  to  figures  compiled 
from  the  census  reports  by  Mr.  C.  H.  M'Dermott,  editor  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Recorder,  being  $91,889,298,  while  in  1890  it  was  1255,180,698.*  The  leading  position 
in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  has  from  the  first  been  held  by  New  England. 
The  census  report  of  1860  shows  that  in  that  year  59.6  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of 
boots^d  shoes  was  produced  in  New  England.  In  1890,  of  the  total  product  of  both 
factory  and  custom-made  goods,  56.5  per  cent  was  manufactured  in  New  England, 
and  of  the  factory  product  alone  63.4  per  cent.  It  appears  also  that  the  wages  per 
capita  and  the  product  per  man  are  greater  in  New  England  than  elsewhere.' 

Referring  to  the  quality  of  American  shoes,  one  witness  states  that  American  man- 
u&u;turers  lead  the  world  in  shoe  styles,  and  that  the  American  shoe  combines  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  the  French  shoe  with  the  stability  of  the  English  shoe  and 
without  its  clumsiness.^ 

Ty^hfir  mnm{fnrh^fff.—Tt  is  the  belief  of  one  manufacturer  of  leather  that  in  spite 
of  the  high  wages  paid  in  this  country  leather  can  be  manufactured  here  as  cheaply 
as  anywhere  because  of  the  use  of  improved  and  scientific  methods  of  tannage.*  The 
new  chemical  process  of  tannage  which  has  come  into  use  within  the  last  20  years, 
is  said  by  one  witness  to  be  a  special  process  for  the  tannage  of  goat  skins. '^  It  is 
stated  by  another  witness,  however,  that  the  new  process  is  applicable  to  all  kinds 
of  leather. ^^  The  glazed  kid  produced  by  this  new  process  of  tannage  has  driven 
French  kid  from  the  American  market,  and  is  even  being  sold  in  France  in  competi- 
tion with  the  home  product.  The  glazed  kid  is  more  durable  than  French  kid  and 
can  stand  exjKjsure  to  the  weather  better,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  much  cheaper, 
being  sold  at  from  20  to  25  cents  a  square  foot,  while  French  kid  costs  from  60  to  70 
cents  per  square  foot" 

Foreign  trade. — There  is  a  considerable  export  trade  in  leather,  the  exports  for 
1900  having  amounted  to  more  than  $20,000,000.  The  imports  of  leather  for  the  same 
year  amounted  to  something  over  $6,000,000."  The  export  trade  in  boots  and  shoes, 
it  is  stated,  has  been  constantly  growing  for  the  past  10  years,  the  growth  during  the 
last  three  years  having  been  especially  marked.  The  principal  markets  for  American 
shoes  are  found  in  Great  Britain,  Australia,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Mexico,  and 
Central  America.'  The  growth  in  foreign  trade  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
American  manufacturers  have  made  more  of  an  effort  to  sell  goods  abroad  than  was 

I  Vol.  XIV:  McDermott,  498.  « Vol.  XIV:  Schober,  844. 
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formerly  the  case.  The  growth  of  competition  at  home,  especially  the  growth  of 
Western  competition,  has  made  it  more  difficult  to  sell  shoes  in  the  American  market, 
and  Eastern  manufacturers  have  been  led  to  look  to  foreign  markets.^  Quite  a  trade 
with  Cuba  had  been  worked  up  by  one  firm  of  American  manufacturers,  but  this 
trade  was  very  lai^ly  destroyed  when  the  rebellion  in  that  island  broke  out  and 
has  not  since  been  regained.*  One  manufekiturer  testifies  that  he  sells  about  10  per 
cent  of  his  total  output  in  foreign  markets,  the  laigest  trade  being  with  Australia. 
The  goods  are  sold  for  cash,  a  draft  being  made  against  the  bill  of  lading.*  The  prices 
made  on  exported  goods  are  stated  to  be  practically  the  same  as  those  for  which 
similar  goods  are  sold  in  this  country.*    Practically  no  boots  and  shoes  are  imported.* 

Cambinatwn  in  boot  and  shoe  trade. — At  present  there  is  active  competition  in  the 
boot  and  shoe  manu^cturing  industry,  and  it  is  stated  that  there  is  no  agreement 
whatever  among  manufacturers  in  respect  to  output,  prices,  or  wages.*  The  forma- 
tion of  a  combination  is  thought  desirable  by  one  witness,  who  states  that  some 
attempt  has  been  made,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  bring  about  a  consolidation  of 
interests.^ 

The  possibility  of  forming  a  combination  of  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  is  doubted 
by  witnesses,  on  the  ground  that  the  business  is  too  complicated  and  the  interests 
too  varied  and  too  widely  separated  to  permit  it.*  Most  of  the  concerns  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  it  is  stated,  are  partnerships,  though  the  number 
of  corporations  is  growing.* 

The  tariff"  on  hides. — Shoe  manufacturers  in  general,  it  is  stated,  consider  the  tariff 
on  hides  a  handicap,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  witness  responsible  for  the  state- 
ment, they  exaggerate  the  effect,  and  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  change  in  the 
hide  tariff  is  not  so  pronounced  as  it  was  at  first  The  fact  that  in  1872  when  the 
10  per  cent  duty  on  hides  was  removed,  the  price  of  imported  hides  advanced  by  the 
amount  of  the  duty  is  referred  to  by  this  witness,  and  the  recent  advance  in  the  price 
of  hides  is  attributed  to  the  great  decrease  in  the  domestic  supply,  and  to  the  return 
of  general  prosperity  rather  than  to  the  duty  on  hides.  It  is  pointed  out  that, 
assuming  that  the  duty  on  hides  increases  the  price,  the  percentage  of  increase  in 
the  price  of  leather  would  be  equal  to  only  one-half  the  rate  of  duty  on  hides, 
because  the  cost  of  the  hide  represents  approximately  only  one-half  the  cost  of  the 
leather;  and  that,  inasmuch  as  the  leather  in  the  shoe  represents  roughly  only  one- 
third  of  the  value  of  the  shoe,  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  price  of  the  shoe 
would  be  equal  to  only  one-sixth  the  rate  of  duty  on  hides.  Attention  is  also  called 
to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  general  decline  in  the  price  of  shoes  since  the  duty 
on  hides  was  imposed,  and  that  the  exportations,  both  of  leather  and  of  boots  and 
shoes,  have  increased.'**  One  manufacturer  testified  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  duty  on 
hides  handicaps  the  export  trade  in  boots  and  shoes  a  little,  but  not  very  seriously, 
and  that  he  himself  finds  it  no  obstacle,"  while  another  manufacturer  thinks  the  duty 
a  great  injury  to  the  shoe  manufacturer  and  wants  it  abolished.  In  the  opinion 
of  this  witness  the  meat  packer  gets  the  principal  benefit  from  the  duty,  and  the  price 
of  cattle  is  not  affected  by  it."  The  drawback  on  exported  leather,  or  leather 
goods,  equal  to  the  duty  on  the  imported  hides  used  in  their  manufacture  is  held  to 
be  an  advantage  to  the  manufacturers  of  leather,  but  not  a  particular  benefit  to  the 
manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes." 

The  tariff  on  boots  and  shoes. — ^The  tariff  on  boots  and  shoes  is  thought  by  witneaees 
to  have  no  practical  effect  on  the  industry.    The  retention  of  the  tariff  is  advocated 
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by  one  witness,  however,  on  the  groond  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  dangerous  for* 
eign  competition  in  the  future,  as  foreign  manufacturers  are  beginning  to  make  use 
of  the  most  improved  shoe  machinery  and  have  a  great  advantage  in  the  price  of 
labor.*  Another  witness,  however,  does  not  fear  foreign  competition,  even  if  Ameri- 
can machinery  should  come  into  general  use,  because  of  the  lower  intelligence  of 
foreign  workmen.' 

Shoe  machmery — UnUed  Shoe  Machinery  Company. — Under  the  trade  custom  now 
followed,  little,  if  any,  shoe  machinery  is  sold  outright  to  shoe  manufacturers,  but 
the  machines  are  almost  exclusively  put  out  on  rental  and  royalty  under  agreements 
made  between  the  owners  of  the  machines  and  the  manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes.* 
The  amount  of  royalty  to  be  paid  is  based  on  the  extent  to  which  the  machine  is 
used,  indicators  being  attached  to  machines  to  show  how  much  use  is  made  of  them.^ 
Practically  the  same  terms  it  is  stated  are  made  to  the  small  as  to  the  laige  manu- 
facturers.^ 

In  the  manu^ture  and  control  of  shoe  machinery  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company  holds  a  commanding  position.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  the  company 
has  a  monopoly  only  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  secured  control  through  the  pos- 
session of  patents  and  through  its  enterprise  in  furnishing  manufacturers  with  the 
best  machinery.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  it  would  take  a  new  company  quite 
a  number  of  years  to  reach  the  efficiency  and  to  be  able  to  offer  all  the  facilities  that 
the  United  Company  is  able  to  offer.  The  company  confines  its  own  business  to  the 
United  States  and  to  Australia,  but  controls  corporations  in  other  countries  through 
which  it  controls  practically  the  whole  of  the  manufacturing  territory  of  Europe.* 
There  are  other  concerns  manufacturing  similar  machines,'  but  it  seems  that  it  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  United  Company  to  rent  its  machines  to  manufacturers  only 
on  condition  that  they  use  them  in  conjunction  with  other  machines  manufactured 
by  it  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  other  concerns.*  This  the  company  has  been  able  to 
do,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  conduct  a  shoe  factory  successfully  without  using  some 
of  the  machines  controlled  by  it*  This  custom  has,  however,  led  to  some  friction 
between  the  shoe  manufacturers  and  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  and 
there  have  been  negotiations  in  reference  to  it  between  the  New  England  manufac- 
turers and  the  managers  of  the  company.  As  the  result  of  these  negotiations,  there 
have  been  some  modifications  of  the  terms  of  the  agreements,  and  at  the  present  time 
the  shoe  manufacturer  is  not  prohibited  from  using  the  machines  of  other  concerns, 
but  is  simply  given  better  rates  if  he  uses  all  the  machinery  of  the  United  Company 
in  his  factory  which  he  can  use  to  advantage.  ^^ 

The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  is  a  consolidation  of  several  concerns  which 
were  formerly  engaged  independently  in  the  manufacture  of  shoe  machinery.  Stock 
of  the  new  company  was  exchanged  for  the  stock  of  the  constituent  companies  on  an 
agreed  beais.  At  first  each  separate  company  retained  its  own  business,  but  later  all 
the  assignable  property  poaseesed  by  the  different  concerns  was  conveyed  to  the  new 
company,  and  the  intention  is  that  in  time  all  property  of  every  form  possessed  by 
the  constituent  corporations  shall  be  vested  in  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company.*^ 

Before  consolidation  the  separate  companies  were  obliged  to  maintain  agencies  in 
all  the  shoe  manufacturing  centers,  at  which  agencies  there  had  to  be  a  superintend- 
ent, one  or  two  derks,  and  a  number  of  trained  men  familiar  with  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  machines  rented,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  machines 
were  kept  in  good  running  condition.  It  was  thought  that  one  set  of  men  in  each 
place  could  look  after  the  machines  as  well  as  three  sets  of  men,  and  this,  it  is  stated, 

» Vol.  XIV:  M'Dennott,  606.  t  Vol.  XIV:  M'Dennott,  608. 
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was  the  principal  reason  for  the  formation  of  the  combination.  Another  reason  was 
that  all  the  companies  might  be  enabled  to  obtain  advantages  from  patents  which 
otherwise  would  be  controlled  by  one  company  exclusively.* 

It  is  stated  that  more  workmen  are  employed  in  the  factories  of  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Company  than  were  ever  employed  by  the  constituent  companies,  and 
that  the  number  of  men  employed  at  the  agencies  established  throughout  the  coun- 
try for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  erection  and  operation  of  machines  has  not 
been  reduced,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  reason  for  this  being  that  businees 
has  greatly  increased  since  consolidation  as  a  result  of  general  prosperity,  and  that 
better  service  has  been  rendered  to  the  manufacturers  and  therefore  the  use  of  machin- 
ery extended.  Wages  have  remained  substantially  the  same  since  consolidation.* 
There  has  been  some  reduction  in  the  rental  charges  for  machines.' 

It  is  claimed  that  the  formation  of  the  combmation  has  not  had  the  effect  of  cut- 
ting off  inventions  and  that  there  has  been  no  diminution  of  invention  in  any  direc- 
tion. It  is  stated  to  be  the  policy  of  the  comnany  to  foster  new  inventions  and  to 
improve  machinery  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  maintain  its  hold  on  business 
and  to  be  able  to  supply  manu&u^turers  with  the  best  machines.  Men  are  continually 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  devising  new  inventions.* 

The  foreign  trade  in  shoe  machinery  is  said  to  be  increasing  very  rapidly,  especially 
in  Germany.  The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  has  a  small  factory  in  Frank- 
fort with  American  superintendents  and  two  or  three  American  workmen.* 

In  the  opinion  of  an  officer  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  the  reduction 
of  the  tariff  on  steel  would  have  no  effect  whatever  on  the  shoe  machinery  industry, 
as  the  value  of  the  raw  material  which  enters  into  shoe  machinery  is  so  slight  in 
comparison  with  the  value  of  the  labor  that  is  put  into  it  that  a  diminution  of  50  per 
cent  in  the  cost  of  raw  material  would  represent  very  little  difference  in  the  cost  of 
the  machines.  So  far  as  the  tariff  on  shoe  machinery  is  concerned,  it  is  said  the 
patents  and  the  skill  in  manu&u^ture  possessed  by  the  manufacturers  in  this  country 
would  enable  them  to  control  their  own  market  if  the  tariff  were  removed.* 

IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS— MACHINERY— LOCOMOTIVES. 

Locomotives  and  raUroad  equwnieTvt. — ^The  locomotive  of  to-day  is  a  vastly  different 
piece  of  mechanism  from  that  of  sixty  years  ago.  At  the  beginning  of  railroad  oper- 
ations in  this  country  the  locomotive  in  use  had  but  a  single  pair  of  driving  wheels 
and  weighed  probably  not  over  12  or  16  tons.  Later  2  more  driving  wheels  were 
added  and  were  coupled  together.  Afterwards  locomotives  were  built  with  6  or  8 
driving  wheels,  which  were  coupled,  and  were  increased  in  weight  until  to-day  freight 
locomotives  of  100  tons  and  passenger  locomotives  of  from  70  to  80  tons  are  the  role. 
Forty  years  ago  the  tenders  built  had  a  capacity  of  about  2,000  gallons,  while  the 
tenders  of  to-day  have  a  7,500  gallon  capacity.  One  of  the*  greatest  improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  locomotives  has  been  the  substitution  of  steel  for  iron  to  a  great 
extent.  The  boilers  now  made  are  cajwible  of  bearing  a  steam  pressure  of  200  pounds 
to  the  square  inch,  whereas  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  100  pounds  was  the  ordinary 
pressure.  Steel  rails  weighing  100  pounds  to  the  yard  are  to-day  used  on  the  roads 
of  heaviest  traffic,  and  cars  are  built  to  carry  a  load  of  50  net  tons.  Forty  yeare 
ago  railroads  were,  for  the  most  part,  laid  with  iron  rails  weighing  less  than  60  pounds 
to  the  yard,  and  10  tons  of  freight  was  considered  the  maximum  carload.^ 

There  are  reported  to  be  some  10  large  locomotive  works  in  the  United  States,  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  of  Philadelphia  being  not  only  the  largest  of  these  but 
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the  largest  in  the  world.  In  1900  theee  works  turned  out  1,200  locomotives  of  a 
value  of  between  116,000,000  and  117,000,000.  As  a  rule  it  is  stated  the  railroad 
companies  do  not  manufacture  their  own  locomotives,  but  buy  them  from  regular  loco- 
motive manufacturers.^ 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  own  a  patent  for  a  compound  locomotive  which  is 
largely  used  both  in  America  and  abroad.  Aside  from  this,  however,  it  is  stated 
that  there  are  no  patents  covering  any  important  features  of  locomotives.' 

Locomotives  have  been  exported  for  the  last  forty  years,  and  a  large  export  trade 
has  been  built  up.  At  first  the  trade  was  confined  chiefly  to  Cuba  and  South 
America,  but  within  the  last  25  years  it  has  been  extended  to  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere, and  its  growth  has  been  very  great  in  the  last  10  years.  American  locomotives 
are  now  sent  to  almost  every  country  where  ndlroadsare  in  operation,  some  locomotives 
having  been  sent  to  England,  France,  Grermany,  and  Russia.  The  Russian  Grovem- 
ment,  it  is  said,  orders  locomotives  abroad  only  when  the  Russian  works  can  not 
supply  the  demand.  As  in  most  European  countries  the  railroads  are  controlled  by 
the  government,  foreign  tariffis  cut  no  great  figure  in  the  American  export  trade. 
The  advantages  possessed  by  American  locomotive  builders  are  said  to  be  found  in 
the  great  capacity  possessed  by  their  plants,  and  in  their  excellent  facilities,  which 
make  it  possible  to  fill  a  large  order  in  a  very  short  time;  in  the  superiority  of  Amer- 
ican locomotives  in  respect  to  size,  type^  and  details;  and  in  the  ^t  that  American 
locomotives  can  be  built  at  a  less  cost  per  unit  of  weight  than  the  ordinary  European 
locomotives.  The  export  business  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  constitutes  a 
quarter  to  a  third  of  its  whole  trade,  and  the  company  has  agencies  in  England,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Russia,  China,  Japan,  and  Germany.  Long  credits  are  not  given  by 
this  company,  but  the  larger  part  of  the  price  of  a  locomotive  is  ordinarily  paid 
when  the  contract  is  completed,  a  small  percentage  being  retained  for  a  time  as  a 
guaranty  against  defects. 

The  locomotives  sent  abroad  are  substantially  the  same  in  type  as  those  used  in 
America,  but  are  much  lighter  and  less  powerful  than  the  average  American  locomo- 
tive. American  and  European  locomotives,  it  is  stated,  have  been  growing  more  and 
more  alike  in  type,  the  two  principal  points  of  difference  now  being  the  use  of  the 
bar  frame  in  America  and  of  the  plate  frame  in  Europe,  and  the  invariable  use  of 
outside  cylinders  in  America,  while  inside  cylinders  and  crank  axles  are  largely  used 
in  Europe.  The  prices  charged  for  locomotives  sent  abroad  are  practically  the  same 
as  the  prices  for  which  they  are  sold  in  this  country.' 

Mr.  Converse,  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  is  of  the  opinion  that  foreign 
locomotives  would  not  be  imported  into  this  country  if  there  were  no  duty  at  all  upon 
them.  He  knows  of  only  one  locomotive  which  has  been  imported  in  25  years,  and 
that  was  brought  in  simply  as  a  sample  of  a  new  type  and  of  English  workmanship. 
The  materials  used  in  locomotive  manufacture  are  not  imported  except  in  cases  where 
a  preference  is  expressed  for  certain  appliances  or  parts  of  foreign  manufacture. 
When  these  materials  are  imported,  a  drawback  of  the  tariff  paid  on  them  is  obtained 
when  the  locomotives  into  which  they  enter  are  exported.* 

Business  conditions,  so  far  as  locomotive  manufacture  is  concerned,  are  reported  to 
be  more  prosperous  at  the  present  time  than  in  the  years  immediately  following  1893, 
this  being  attributed  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  lai^  demand 
abroad  for  American  agricultural  products,  the  great  development  of  railroad  trans- 
portation, the  sound  financial  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  fact  that  a  draw- 
back is  given  on  foreign-made  materials  used  in  locomotive  manufacture  when  the 
locomotives  are  sent  to  foreign  countries.^ 
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Some  efforts  have  been  made  to  form  a  combination  of  the  locomotive  works  of  the 
country,  bat  they  have  thus  far  been  without  success,  as  certain  of  the  manufactur- 
ers do  not  favor  the  project.* 

Power  engines, — With  the  general  improvement  in  business  conditions  in  recent 
years  came  a  great  demand  for  power  engines.  The  greatness  of  the  demand  is 
attributed  by  one  witness,  a  manu^turer  of  steam  engines,  to  the  fact  that  because 
of  the  industrial  depression,  which  b^an  in  1893,  manufacturers  continued  to  use 
their  old  engines  instead  of  bu3dng  new  ones,  and  that  when  business  revived  the 
normal  demand  was  increased  by  orders  which,  under  prosperous  conditions,  would 
have  been  placed  a  year  or  two  earlier.  The  cost  of  production  of  steam  engines  is 
stated  to  be  apparently  no  greater  in  this  country  than  abroad  in  spite  of  the  fectthat 
higher  wages  are  paid  here,  because  of  the  greater  skill  of  the  workmen  and  the  ease 
with  which  they  adapt  themselves  to  improved  methods.' 

Armor  plate. — The  profit  on  armor  plate  is  stated  to  be  very  lai^,  one  witness 
estimating  it  at  23  per  cent,'  while  another  witness  says  that  the  profit  is  *'  some- 
thing enormous."  *  The  lai^  profits  are  justified  by  both  these  witnesses,  however; 
by  one  on  the  ground  that  an  immense  outlay  of  money  is  necessary  in  order  to  build 
an  armor  plant,  and  that  the  business  is  not  continuous;  *  by  the  other  because  of 
the  great  risk  of  rejection.  This  witness  states  that  when  tests  of  armor  plate  are 
made  by  the  Grovemment  the  separate  pieces  are  not  tested,  but  that  the  whole  lot 
is  accepted  or  rejected  according  to  the  results  of  two  shots,  and  that  if  the  plate  is 
rejected  it  is  a  total  loss.  The  specifications  under  which  armor  plate  is  made  for 
the  United  States  Government  are  stated  to  be  more  severe  than  the  specifications 
made  by  any  foreign  government' 

Drop  forcings. — ^There  are  stated  to  be  a  lai^  number  of  concerns  in  the  country 
manufacturing  drop  forgings,  and  all  competing  actively  with  each  other,  not  only 
in  the  domestic  market,  but  also  in  foreign  markets.'  Drop  forgings  of  all  kinds  are 
sold  abroad,  and  one  manufacturer  reports  that  about  one-eighth  of  the  products 
manufactured  in  the  works  of  his  company  are  exported.  Some  few  of  the  exported 
goods  of  this  company  are  sold  at  lower  prices  in  the  foreign  market  than  in  the 
domestic  market,  but  many  of  the  goods  are  sold  at  higher  prices  abroad  than  at 
home.    The  company  simply  meets  the  market  and  gets  the  largest  price  it  can.* 

Transmission  machinery. — ^Transmission  machinery  manufactured  in  this  country  is 
sold  all  over  the  world.  One  manufacturer  dates  the  beginning  of  his  export  trade 
from  the  business  depression  of  1893,  when,  on  account  of  the  Mling  off  of  domestic 
trade,  he  was  forced  to  look  abroad  for  a  market^ 

Prices  of  steel  products. — ^The  fluctuation  in  the  prices  of  steel  products  in  1900  is 
attributed  by  witnesses  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand'  and  to  changes  in  the 
prices  of  raw  materials,'  rather  than  to  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  steel  combina- 
tion. The  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  thought,  by  one  wit- 
ness, to  have  had  the  effect  of  steadying  prices.' 

OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTa 

Mr.  Gray,  secretary  of  the  Manufacturers'  Club  of  Philadelphia  and  a  manufac- 
turer of  optical  instruments,  states  that  in  many  cases  the  demand  for  foreign  instru- 
ments by  educational  institutions  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  younger  professors  have 
studied  abroad  and  have  the  idea  that  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  use  foreign-made 
instruments;  and  he  cites  a  case  coming  under  his  own  observation  in  which  Ameri- 
can made  microscopes  were  offered  to  an  American  university  at  prices  lower  than 
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those  for  which  foreign  microecopes  could  be  imported,  and  the  microscopes  approved 
by  the  instractors  who  were  to  use  them,  and  yet  Grerman  instruments  were  pur- 
chased at  the  direction  of  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  department,  who  had  stud- 
ied in  Germany. 

By  the  provifflons  of  the  present  tariff  law  no  duty  is  levied  on  optical  instruments  ■ 
imported  for  institutions  of  learning.  In  selling  to  an  educational  institution,  there- 
fore, it  is  necessary  for  American  manu^turers  to  meet  the  free-of-duty  price  of 
foreign  instruments.  Necessarily,  the  same  price  made  to  educational  institutions 
must  be  made  to  individuals.  Though  the  wages  paid  to  the  workers  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  optical  instruments  in  the  United  States  are  much  higher  than 
the  wages  paid  in  Grermany,  this  difference,  it  is  stated,  is  lai^ly  overcome  by 
division  of  labor  and  by  the  use  of  special  machinery  and  tools.  Yet  in  some  cases 
articles  which  are  not  made  in  lai^  quantities,  it  is  stated,  can  be  imported  for 
educational  institutions  for  less  than  they  can  be  made  in  this  country;  and  there- 
fore it  is  claimed  that  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  optical  instrument 
industry  in  the  United  States  if  the  provisions  of  the  tariff  law  admitting  free  of 
duty  instruments  imported  for  educational  institutions  were  changed.^ 

SHIPBUILDING. 

Development  and  growth. — Shipbuilding,  according  to  Mr.  Cramp,  of  the  WUliam 
Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Company,  has  been  the  prime  industry  of 
Philadelphia  since  the  founding  of  that  city,  the  promotion  of  the  industry  having 
been  begun  by  William  Penn.  Prom  1781  to  1790,  during  which  years  the  defense 
acts  of  the  Continental  Congress  remained  in  effect,  the  records,  though  somewhat 
imperfect,  show  that  at  least  162  vessels,  aggregating  18,000  tons  registry,  were  built 
in  Philadelphia.  With  the  exception  of  a  frigate  which  was  presented  to  the  King 
of  France,  no  ship  laxiger  than  300  tons  was  built  at  Philadelphia  during  this  period. 
In  the  period  of  depression  which  followed  the  war  of  1812  there  were  constructed 
at  Philadelphia  a  considerable  number  of  ships  for  foreign  countries,  including  both 
merchant  ships  and  men-of-war.  Two  Philadelphia  ships,  originally  built  for  the 
China  trade,  were,  in  1830,  sold  to  the  English  East  India  Company;  but  this  caused 
such  a  commotion  in  England  that  the  British  board  of  trade  took  action  which 
resulted  in  closing  the  British  market  to  American  built  ships,  the  British  authorities 
insisting  that  their  merchants  must  have  their  ships  built  in  England,  even  though 
they  had  to  import  construction  materials. 

Steam  navigation,  according  to  Mr.  Cramp,  was  inaugurated  at  Philadelphia  by  the 
building  of  the  first  American  steamboat  in  1790.  In  1809  a  steamboat  line  to  run 
between  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  was  established,  and  from  that  time  on  it  is  stated 
steam  navigation  on  the  Delaware  has  been  uninterrupted,  though  it  was  not  for 
some  years  after  the  establishment  of  this  line  that  steam  navigation  became  of  any 
importance. 

The  pioneer  seagoing  armored  battle  ship  of  the  American  Navy,  the  New  IronsideSj 
was  built  by  the  Cramp  Company  just  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  At 
that  time  armored  ship  construction  was  in  its  infancy,  and  there  was  little  to  guide 
the  builders  either  in  respect  to  design  or  construction.  This  ship  is  said  to  have 
been  of  an  entirely  unique  design  and  to  have  been  considered  the  most  formidable 
seagoing  ironclad  of  the  time,  having  proven  herself  invulnerable  to  any  of  the  ord- 
nance of  that  day. 

Speaking  of  the  Holland  submarine  boat,  Mr.  Cramp  says  that  the  fear  of  the  sub- 
marine boat  or  ram  or  torpedo  boat  is  chiefly  the  fear  of  the  unknown;  that  there 
have  been  many  reports  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  of  sudden  revolutions 
which  were  to  take  place  in  naval  architecture  and  to  bring  about  a  new  order  of 
things,  but  that  they  have  not  materialized,  and  that  the  great  changes  which  occur 
in  battle  ships  and  other  ship  construction  are  of  slow  growth. 
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In  1870,  aa  a  result  of  efforts  to  regain  the  position  of  a  maritime  commercial  power, 
which  the  country  had  lost  through  the  civil  war,  the  American  Steamship  Company 
was  formed  and  four  ocean  steamers  were  built  These  ships,  which  were  com- 
missioned in  1872  and  1873,  are  said  to  have  excelled  in  speed  the  ^istest  trans- 
Atlantic  steamers  which  had  been  built  up  to  that  time.  Furthermore,  as  a  result 
of  the  introduction  of  the  compound  engine,  it  is  stated,  the  ships  could  be  run 
much  more  economically  than  could  the  fast  ocean  liners  built  previously.  For  a 
time  these  ships  attracted  their  share  of  trans- Atlantic  traffic,  but  they  finally  suc- 
cumbed to  the  competition  of  their  subsidized  British  rivals  and  passed  under  the 
control  of  the  International  Navigation  Company. 

Shipbuilding  was  started  on  the  Pacific  coast  during  the  years  1885  to  1890,  when 
the  Union  Iron  Works  received  some  contracts  from  the  Government  War  ships, 
for  the  most  part,  have  been  built  in  the  Pacific  coast  shipyards,  but  a  limited 
number  of  coastwise  boats  have  also  been  built  there.  ^ 

Facilities  for  shipbuilding, — ^American  shipyards  are  stated  to  be  better  equipped 
than  are  the  yards  of  other  countries.  Great  Britain,  however,  is  b^inning  to  make 
larger  use  than  formerly  of  American  devices  and  inventions.' 

The  opinion  is  strongly  advanced  by  Mr.  Cramp  that  the  ideal  shipbuilding  plant 
should  possess  all  the  fiacilities  necessary  for  building  a  first-class  warship  complete, 
ready  to  go  into  action,  including  not  only  the  hull,  machinery,  and  equipment,  but 
also  the  armor,  guns,  and  ammunition,  and  he  states  that  he  has  been  for  years 
endeavoring  to  enlai^  his  plant  and  extaid  its  capacities  so  as  to  be  able  to  do  this, 
and  that  he  has  laid  his  plan  before  various  steel  manufacturers  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  There  are  several  shipbuilding  plants  in  Great  Britain,  one  in  Gennany, 
and  one  in  France  which  are  building  fully  equipped  war  vessels.  The  extension  of 
the  scope  of  a  shipbuilding  plant  in  this  way,  it  is  stated,  would  be  an  entirely  differ- 
ent matter  from  forming  a  combination  of  shipyards,  and  would  conduce  to  the  more 
perfect  independence  of  the  separate  yards,  and  be  in  line  with  what  has  already 
been  done.  Formerly,  the  various  constructive  trades  which  are  now  embraced  in 
one  shipbuilding  plant  were  carried  on  entirely  independent  of  each  other.  The 
shipowner  made  separate  contracts  for  the  building  of  the  hull,  for  painting,  for 
blacksmithing,  for  shipsmithing,  for  spar  making,  for  sailmaking,  and  for  rigging. 
In  the  case  of  steamships,  separate  contracts  were  made  for  the  hulls  and  for  the 
engines.  As  a  result,  the  cost  of  construction  was  greater  than  if  all  the  work  had 
been  done  under  one  management,  and  there  was  difficulty  in  fixing  the  responsi- 
bility in  case  a  ship  failed  to  come  up  to  the  required  speed.' 

A  combination  of  shipyards,  Mr.  Cramp  thinks  is  impossible,  while  Mr.  Uarrah, 
of  the  Mid  vale  Steel  Company,  sees  no  particular  advantage  to  be  gained  by  combin- 
ing.* 

Cost  of  ship  construction, — It  is  stated  to  be  impossible  to  give  a  direct  positive  or 
negative  reply  to  the  question  whether  a  ship  can  be  built  as  cheaply  in  the  United 
States  as  in  England,  as  the  cost  of  the  construction  depends  partly  on  the  ship  and 
partly  on  the  builder.  Every  shipbuilding  plant  has  methods  peculiar  to  itself, 
which  are  expressed  in  the  ships  which  it  builds  and  which  distinguish  the  ships 
sent  out  of  its  yards  from  ships  built  elsewhere.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  it  is  said, 
for  one  shipyard  to  duplicate  exactly  a  ship  built  in  another  yard.  Comparisons  as 
to  the  cost  of  shipbuilding  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  estimating  the  different 
amounts  for  which  ships  capable  of  doing  exactiy  similar  work  can  be  built  in  dif- 
ferent yards.  At  a  rough  estimate,  however,  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  a  first-class  steamship  in  American  yards  and  the  cost  of  construction  in  EngHgh 
yards  is  put  at  15  per  cent* 
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Ooverrmient  skips, — It  is  the  practice  of  the  British  Govemment  to  have  its  vessels 
hoilt  m  private  yards,  and  practically  all  the  ships  which  have  been  built  for  the 
British  Grovemment  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  built  in  private  yards  at  liberal 
lurices.  The  practice  of  the  British  Govemment  in  this  respect  is  held  to  have 
re«ilted  advanti^eously,  in  that  it  has  led  to  the  bailding  up  of  great  shipbuilding 
plants  which  have  been  of  much  assistance  in  the  building  up  of  British  fleets  and  to 
the  establishment  of  numerous  dry  docks.  Some  years  ago,  two  cruisers  for  the 
American  Navy  were  built  in  Govemment  yards,  but  at  the  present  time  all  ships 
for  the  Govemment  are  being  built  in  private  yards.' 

The  custom  of  the  United  States  Govemment  in  calling  for  competitive  bids  for 
the  building  of  Govemment  ships  is  disapproved  of  by  Mr.  Cramp,  and  the  practice 
of  the  trans- Atlantic  steamship  lines  is  thought  to  be  much  wiser  and  better.  These 
companies,  it  is  said,  have,  as  a  rule,  each  its  particular  or  favorite  builder,  and  the 
builder's  tyx)e  of  ship  becomes  the  company's  standard.  The  plan  followed  in  build- 
ing is  to  charge  the  company  for  materials  and  for  labor,  and  then  to  add  a  certain 
amount  for  operating  expenses  and  for  profit,  terms  and  percentages  being  fixed. 
The  making  of  infiexible,  written  stipulations  by  the  United  States  Govemment,  it 
is  held,  ties  the  hands  of  both  the  Govemment  and  the  contractors  and  is  likely  to 
lead  to  embarrassments  which  cduld  be  avoided  if  a  little  more  lee- way  were  given.' 

AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  failure  of  American  money  to  find  investment  in  trans- 
oceanic steamship  lines  is  believed  by  witnesses  to  be  the  greater  cost  of  running 
American  ships,  which  results  from  the  fact  that  higher  wages  are  paid  on  American 
ships  than  are  paid  on  foreign  ships.'  The  greater  first  cost  of  a  ship  is  held  by  one 
witness  to  be  not  only  not  the  chief  factor  in  preventing  the  upbuilding  of  an  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine,  but  to  be  not  even  a  serious  factor.  The  difference  in  first 
cost,  it  is  stated,  could  be  overcome  somewhat,  but  the  greater  cost  of  mnning  the 
ship  18  continuous.^  One  witness  advocates  the  granting  of  subsidies  to  overcome  the 
disadvantages  under  which  American  ships  labor,^  while  another  witness  is  doubt- 
ful of  the  wisdom  of  offsetting  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  mnning  ships  by  sul^si- 
dies.*  Still  another  witness  is  so  desirous  of  seeing  a  merchant  marine  built  up  that 
he  professes  himself  as  ready  to  accept  anything  which  will  be  effective  in  counter- 
balancing the  disadvantages  under  which  Americans  now  suffer  from  the  greater 
expense  of  running  American  ships.^  Personally,  this  witness  favors  the  policy  of 
discriminating  duties;^  but,  foiling  to  secure  the  adoption  of  that  policy,  he  is  in  favor 
of  the  payment  of  ship  subsidies,  and  believes  that  the  subsidizing  of  American  ships 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  American  nation.*  This  witness  says  also  that 
because  of  the  great  need  for  ships  which  there  is  at  the  present  time  he  is  willing  to 
make  a  concession  to  the  free-ship  men  and  is  in  favor  of  admitting  foreign  ships  to 
registry,  provided  ships  of  equal  tons  and  classes  are  built  in  American  shipyards.* 

TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEMS. 

Matters  relating  to  transportation  have  been  specially  treated  of  elsewhere.*^  The 
doee  relation  between  conditions  of  transportation  and  general  business  interests, 
however,  have  led  certain  witnesses  who  have  devoted  their  attention  mostly  to 
matters  pertaining  to  manufacture  and  general  business  to  touch  upon  questions 
relating  specifically  to  transportation. 

»  Vol.  XIV:  Cramp.  408,  416.  •Vol.  XIV:  Gray,  207,  210. 
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One  witness  expresses  disapproval  of  any  proposition  to  give  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  the  right  to  fix  freight  rates  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  ground 
that  the  railroad  managers  are  more  competent  to  compute  the  cost  of  transportation 
and  the  tariff  required  on  different  classes  of  freight  than  is  any  board  of  railroad 
commissioners,  though  he  thinks  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  require  the  approval 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  the  rates  fixed.  The  giving  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  power  to  compel  railroads  to  come  before  it  and  make  defense  is 
approved  oL'  This  witness  believes  that  the  prohibition  of  pooling  has  led  to 
abuses,  and  thinks  that  if  pooling  were  allowed,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  it  would  probably  be  a  good  thing.*  Consolidation  of 
railroads  is  favored,  on  the  ground  that  the  unification  of  smaller  and  weaker  roads 
into  one  strong  system  brings  about  greater  economy  in  operation  and  results  in  a 
more  satisfactory  public  service.* 

The  route  from  the  West  to  New  England  via  Canadian  lines  for  a  part  of  the  dis- 
tance is  considerably  shorter  than  the  route  via  American  lines  exclusively,  and 
therefore  it  is  held  that  the  abolishment  of  the  transit-in-bond  privilege  would  work 
great  injury  to  New  England  interests.' 

The  watering  of  railroad  stock  is  complained  of  by  one  witness,  and  the  opinion 
expressed  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  inflated  capitalization  of  roads  freight  rates 
would  be  lower  than  they  are.*  One  witness  expresses  opposition  to  the  enactment 
of  any  antiscalping  law,  and  believes  that  the  effect  of  such  a  law  would  be  to  permit 
combinations  among  railways  which  would  be  injurious  to  the  public  generally.* 

Government  ownership  of  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  street  railways  is  advocated 
by  witnesses  and  somewhat  discussed,*  and  it  is  held  by  one  witness  that  freight  rates 
are  not  as  low  as  they  could  be  under  Government  ownership.'  In  New  Zealand 
the  Grovemment  controls  the  railroads,  the  telegraphs,  and  the  telephones,  and  all 
the  Australian  colonies  have  railroad  laws  substantially  similar  to  those  of  New 
Zealand.  In  each  case  the  management  of  the  railroads  is  vested  in  a  commission  of 
3  experts,  who  lay  before  Parliament  every  year  a  full  account  of  their  doings.  The 
law  provides  that  the  roads  be  made  to  pay  the  cost  of  maintenance  and,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  a  3  per  cent  dividend  on  the  capital  cost.  The  amount  of  transportation 
furnished  by  the  Australian  roads  is  greater  per  capita,  it  is  stated,  than  that  fur- 
nished by  American  roads,  and  is  furnished  for  less  cost,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a 
great  part  of  the  equipment  has  had  to  be  imported,  while  the  service  is  as  good  as 
that  given  by  the  average  American  lines.  It  is  stated  also  that  twice  as  many  tele- 
grams per  capita  are  sent  in  Australia  as  are  sent  in  America,  the  cost  of  transmission 
being  only  half  as  great.® 

ADULTERATION  OF  POODS. 

Adulteration  of  food  products  is  touched  on  by  witnesses,  and  the  opinion  is 
expressed  that  the  stringent  State  laws  which  have  been  passe  1  have  led  to  a 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  adulterated  food  products  put  on  the  market* 
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GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

Bishop  Potter  particularly  deplores  the  increasing  alienation  and  misapprehension 
of  social  clasBes.  He  and  his  associates  on  the  voluntary  hoard  of  mediation  and 
conciliation  in  New  York  City  have  found  in  the  workingmen  a  degree  of  intelli- 
gence, and  especially  an  instinct  of  fairness,  with  which  they  are  rarely  credited.  Mr. 
Wyckoff,  during  his  experiment  as  an  unskilled  laborer  in  Chicago,  made  it  a  point 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  socialists  and  anarchists  and  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
their  leaders.  He  did  not  find  many  professional  agitators.  Both  socialists  and 
anarchists  were  almost  exclusively  working  people  and  lai^gely  of  the  skilled  artisan 
class.  It  seemed  to  him,  however,  that  the  majority  of  the  rank  and  file  were  not 
thrifty  and  were  men  who  did  not  keep  their  jobs  very  long.  The  socialists  were 
evolutionary  and  in  no  way  destructive  in  their  opinions.  While  they  strongly 
contrasted  the  capitalist  class  and  the  wage-earning  class,  he  heard  no  violent 
speeches.  The  socialists  seemed  to  r^ard  the  capitalist  class,  as  well  as  the  prole- 
tariat, as  the  result  of  evolution.  They  considered  that  the  capitalists  were  not  to 
blame  for  the  condition  of  things.  Among  the  anarchists,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Wyckoff  found  a  strong  hostility  to  the  capitalist  class.  Many  of  them,  especially 
of  those  who  called  themselves  communistic  anarchists,  he  found  to  believe  in  the 
violent  overthrow  of  the  present  organization  of  society.* 

All  the  witnesses  who  spoke  of  the  general  condition  of  the  working  class  as  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  20  or  30  or  50  years  ago,  agreed  that  it  has  improved.  Money 
wages  have  increased,  and  the  cost  of  particular  commodities  has,  in  general,  dimin- 
ished. The  standard  of  life  has  accordingly  risen.  One  witness  notes,  however,  that 
the  acquirement  of  some  things  which  were  luxuries  in  former  years  has  been  accom- 
panied with  the  loss,  in  city  communities,  of  wholesome  things,  such  as  chickens 
and  good  meat,  pure  milk  and  butter,  which  every  workingman  was  able  to  have  in 
the  smaller  communities  of  earlier  times.' 

Whether  the  conditions  of  the  working  people  had  improved  within  a  shorter 
period,  such  as  ten  years,  is  not  a  matter  of  such  general  agreement.  One  witness, 
testifying  in  the  spring  of  1900,  thought  that  though  wages  in  the  strongly  organized 
trades  were  fully  as  high  as  they  were  ten  years  earlier,  wages  in  the  trades  which 
were  not  firmly  oi^nized  when  the  hard  times  came  on  were  probably  10  per  cent 
lower  than  before  the  panic  of  1893.  He  thought  that  this  was  true  in  spite  of  some 
increase  of  wages,  amounting  to  perhaps  8  per  cent  in  his  own  city  of  Indianapolis, 
within  the  two  years  preceding  his  testimony.  Mr.  Wright,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  lAbor,  testifying  at  the  end  of  1898,  declared  that  wages  had  constantly 
decreased  since  1893,  though  within  two  or  three  years  there  had  been  a  slight  reac- 
tion in  factory  employments.* 

One  or  two  witnesses,  comparing  the  condition  of  working  people  in  the  United 
States  and  in  European  countries,  think  that  the  difference  is  less  than  it  is  popularly 
thought  to  be.  One  even  holds  that,  in  view  of  the  comparative  advantages  of  the 
two  countries,  the  advancement  in  skill  and  enterprise,  and  the  standards  from  which 
each  started,  the  working  classes  of  England  are  to  be  considered  fully  as  well  off  as 
those  of  the  United  States.  In  confirmation  of  this  he  says  that  there  is  but  little 
immigration  from  England  to  the  United  States,  and  that  many  who  have  come  have 
returned.  Mr.  Willoughby,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  while  con- 
sidering that  the  conditions  of  labor  are  undoubtedly  better  here,  upon  the  whole, 
than  in  any  European  country,  thinks  that  the  coal  miners  are  better  off  in  Europe 
than  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  British  workmen  in  the  steel  trade,  while  not 

1  Vol.  XIV:  Potter,  2,  8;  Wyckoff,  168, 196, 196. 
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t^euirtr  m  hiirh  wag»*  »  rynr*,  hare  more  eofv^ant  vork  and  are  better  taken  care  ol 
tbroa^j  raiv^OF  reli<ff  ^^rgir.iratioogL  Eoropean  v^^rianefi  in  general  have  more  cei^ 
tain  oaoditioDe  ^>f  life.  The  Ijerman  vorkman  hae  the  oooecioaaiea  of  protection 
agauif!t  the  pecnniary  reenlti  of  MetMent,  nrknnm,  old  age.  and  death,  throog^  insor- 
anee  pimided  by  the  state.' 

The  difierencee  which  exiet  between  Emopean  ooontziee  and  America,  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  ciaae,  are  attributed  to  Tarioos  caosea.  The  chief  are  the  great 
domain  of  rich  aoil  which  we  hare  had  at  oar  dispoeal;  the  Himatir  conditions, 
which  require  better  food  and  clothing  and  hoosing.  and  have  helped  to  lead  the 
workman  to  demand  wages  which  will  bay  these  thin^:  the  greats'  activity  and  pro- 
dacti\ity,  which  are  believed  to  resoh  both  from  the  climatic  conditions  directly  and 
from  the  more  adequate  nooriahment:  and  the  ^ct  that  *he  working  people  of  Eorope 
have  emerge<l  from  a  condition  of  serfdom  to  which  the  workers  of  America,  except 
the  negrocH,  were  never  sabjected.  The  negroes  of  the  Sooth,  it  is  declared,  are  in  a 
position  more  like  that  of  European  workmen.' 

Several  manofactnrers  refer  to  the  superior  energy  and  productive  power  of  the 
American  workman.  To  this  the  poesibility  of  cheap  prodoction  in  the  United  States 
is  attriljoted.  It  is  declared  that  foreign  woriunen  become  more  efficient,  in  a 
marked  degree,  after  they  have  been  a  short  time  in  this  country.  One  manafac- 
torer  of  worsted  and  woolen  goods,  however,  thinks  that  the  English  woriung  people 
in  his  line  do  better  work  than  the  American.  This,  he  thinks,  is  becanse  the  English 
masters  are  able,  on  account  of  the  surplus  of  good  labor,  to  be.more  exacting  and  to 
require  more  careful  work.* 

UnemploymnU. — It  is  disputed  whether  unemploymoit  has  increased  upon  the 
whole,  say  within  20  or  30  years;  but  no  witness  supposes  that  it  has  decreased. 
The  difficulty  of  finding  employment  when  one  is  past  the  prime  of  life  is  particularly 
noted.  Mr.  Wyckoff,  in  his  experience  as  an  unskilled  laborer,  found  the  army  of 
the  unemployed  a  very  genuine  phenomenon  in  the  great  centers  of  population;  bat 
in  small  towns  and  rural  districts  he  found  it  surprisingly  easy  to  get  work.  He 
admits,  however,  that  the  proposition  that  a  man  can  always  find  employment  is  not 
true  of  certain  localities,  or  of  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  that  it  does  not  apply 
to  those  who  are  bound,  by  ^unily  ties  or  otherwise,  to  the  congested  centere. 
Farm  work  does  not,  on  account  of  social  considerations,  offer  an  opening  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  unemployed  in  the  cities.  Except  on  the  large  ranches  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Wyckoff  found  it  the  uniform  practice  of  the  formers  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact  to  take  their  hired  men  into  the  house,  have  them  eat  at  the  fomily  table, 
and  make  them  members  of  the  family.  The  farm  families  into  which  Mr.  Wyckoff 
went  have  standards  of  intelligence,  morality,  and  patriotism  which  seemed  to  him 
very  remarkable;  and  it  would  be  impracticable  to  bring  into  them  the  recent  immi- 
grant or  other  types  which  make  up  a  laige  proportion  of  the  unemployed  of  the 
cities.* 

The  most  obvious  cause  of  unemployment  in  this  country,  says  Professor  Com- 
mons, is  immigration.  The  high  pressure  of  modem  industry,  however,  with  its 
speeding  up  of  machinery  and  its  increasing  requirements  of  activity,  increases  the 
numl)er  of  those  who  can  not  come  up  to  the  required  standard  of  performance. 
The  fixed  standard  wage  rates  of  the  trade  unions  aggravate  this  difficulty.  With- 
out any  regard  to  such  standard  rates,  however.  Professor  Commons  thinks,  basing 
his  Judgment  on  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Booth,  that  10  per  cent  of  the  workingmen 
of  England  fall  below  the  line  of  efficiency,  either  mentally,  morally,  or  physically. 
In  times  of  industrial  depression  the  number  of  unemployed  is,  of  course,  greatly 
increased.    A  comparison  of  the  unemployment  of  the  oiganized  workmen  of  Great 
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Britain  from  1887  to  1900,  with  the  changes  of  general  prices,  shows  that  as  prices 
went  up  unemployment  regularly  diminished  and  as  prices  went  down  unemploy- 
ment increased.  There  is  also  a  regular  increase  of  unemployment  in  the  winter, 
but  workers  at  seasonal  trades  regularly  get  higher  wages  when  they  do  work,  as  an 
insurance  against  the  unemployment  which  is  sure  to  come.  This  seasonal  unem- 
ployment therefore  does  not  present  any  such  problem  as  that  which  is  offered  by 
unemployment  due  to  industrial  depression  or  to  personal  inefficiency.^ 

The  suggested  remedies  for  unemployment  are  of  three  classes,  the  first  contem- 
plating a  better  distribution  of  population,  or  some  means  by  which  the  unemployed 
shall  be  brought  into  communication  with  persons  who  want  work  done;  the  second 
contemplating  direct  provision  of  employment  by  the  State;  the  third  making  room 
for  the  unemployed  by  shortening  the  hours  of  labor.  One  measure  of  the  first  class 
is  the  publication  of  labor  gazettes,  describing  the  state  of  employment  in  different 
localities  and  the  rates  of  wages.  Such  publications  exist  in  France,  in  Belgium, 
and  in  England,  and  the  best  in  the  world  is  said  to  be  published  in  New  Zealand. 
Among  measures  of  the  second  class,  aside  from  special  relief  works  in  special  emer^ 
gencies,  there  is  suggested  such  an  organization  of  those  public  services  of  cities 
which  require  much  manual  work,  like  road  making  and  pipe  laying,  as  will  offer 
most  employment  when  it  is  most  needed.  The  city  of  Boston  has  bought  steam 
machines  for  thawing  out  the  ground,  so  that  water  pipes  can  be  laid  in  winter. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  way  in  which  the  whole  staff  can  be  readjusted  and 
organized,  it  has  been  found  that  this  method  does  not  involve  any  additional  cost. 
It  makes  it  possible  to  give  emplo3rment  in  the  winter,  when  work  is  scarcest,  instead 
of  only  in  the  smnmer,  when  work  is  comparatively  plentiful.* 

Professor  Commons  adds  that  if  any  relief  is  to  be  given  through  State  employment 
the  employment  must  be  given  directly  and  not  through  contractors.  This  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  the  expenditure  of  a  million  dollars  in  public 
works,  through  contractors,  in  Porto  Rico.  The  contractors  cut  wages  and  compelled 
the  men  to  buy  from  company  stores,  and  the  expected  benefit  did  not  appear.* 

Professor  Commons  believes  that  State  employment  should  be  provided  for  certain 
classes  by  methods  which  would  make  discipline  the  primary  object  By  steady  and 
compulsory  labor,  under  proper  supervision  and  training,  he  believes  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  incapable  might  be  raised  to  the  possibility  of  self-support  in  ordinary 
competitive  industries.  Epilepsy  is  cured  in  the  epileptic  colony  of  New  York  by 
suitable  outdoor  work.  Ohio  is  applying  similar  methods  to  the  feeble-minded,  and 
the  Australian  colonies  to  drunkenness.  Labor  colonies  have  been  established  in 
Holland  and  in  New  South  Wales.  A  legal  procedure  is  necessary  for  commission  to 
such  institutions,  but  it  ought  to  be  divested  of  all  idea  of  penalty.  A  distinction 
should  be  made  between  compulsory  work  and  penal  work.^ 

The  lessening  of  the  hours  of  labor  is  advocated  by  many  workingmen  as  a  means 
of  absorbing  the  unemployed  into  the  processes  of  industry.  Aside  from  the  assump- 
tion that,  the  demand  for  products  remaining  unchanged,  more  workers  would  be 
needed  to  supply  it,  the  belief  appears  that  a  shortening  of  hours  would  lead  to  an 
increase  of  the  wants  of  the  working  people,  and  so  would  increase  the  demand  for 
products.  An  increase  of  wages,  it  is  thought,  would  have  the  same  effect  by  increas- 
ing the  consuming  power  of  the  workers.  These  suggestions  seem  to  be  in  line  with 
Mr.  Wright's  opinion  that  too  extensive  producing  plants  are  one  of  the  great  causes 
of  periods  of  unemployment  Professor  Commons,  while  advocating  the  H-hour  day 
on  other  grounds,  does  not  believe  that  it  offers  a  remedy  for  unemployment^ 

'  Vol.  Vn:  Wright,  18;  McMackln,  809.    Vol.  XIV:  Commons,  84-87. 
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Employment  agencies. — ^The  commissioners  of  labor  statistics  of  New  York  and  of 
Missouri  spoke  of  the  free  State  employment  agencies  which  have  been  established 
in  New  York  City,  in  St.  Louis,  and  in  Kansas  City.  Both  these  officers  regard  the 
State  agencies  as  highly  valuable.  The  other  States  which  have  established  them 
are  Ohio  and  Illinois. 

Professor  Commons  and  Mr.  Reynolds,  head  worker  of  the  University  Settlement 
of  New  York  City,  have  no  very  high  opinion  of  the  State  employment  agencies. 
Mr.  Reynolds  says  that  the  one  in  New  York  seems  to  have  become  practically  a 
women's  employment  bureau.  Professor  Commons  thinks  that  the  inefficiency  of 
these  agencies  is  due  to  the  treating  of  them  as  political  places;  yet  it  would  perhaps 
be  difficult  to  get  a  man  at  an  ordinary  salary  who  would  have  such  connectiona 
with  employers  as  would  make  the  office  of  great  service.  In  Seattle  he  understands 
there  is  a  labor  bureau  controlled  by  an  unsalaried  board  of  business  men.  Their 
oversight  gives  the  bureau  a  prestige  which  it  could  not  have  otherwise. 

It  is  agreed  that  few  things  are  more  needed  than  efficient  labor  bureaus  or 
exchanges.  The  private  employment  agencies,  run  for  profit,  are  asserted  to  be 
largely  fraudulent,  and  many  philanthropic  enterprises  of  the  kind  have  failed.  The 
labor  organizations  maintain  employment  bureaus  of  their  own,  and  look  after  their 
own  members.  It  is  very  difficult,  however,  for  the  unorganized  workers  to  find 
employment  without  the  intervention  of  some  sort  of  exchange.* 

Iritempenince. — Intemperance  is  referred  to  by  several  witnesses  as  one  of  the 
greatest  curses  of  the  working  people.  Poor  pay,  long  hours,  and  unsanitary  and 
uncomfortable  conditions  are  held  to  be  largely  responsible  for  it.  A  window-glasB 
cutter  speaks  of  it  especially,  however,  in  connection  with  his  owa  industry,  in  which 
wages  are  high,  but  the  physical  requirements  are  exceedingly  severe.  Mr.  Woods, 
who  is  engaged  in  social  settlement  work  in  Boston,  considers  that  the  drinking 
habit  results  largely  from  the  weakening  influences  to  which  the  poorer  classes  are 
subjected  while  they  are  children.  Poverty  and  drink  are  each  a.  cause  of  the  other, 
and  the  weakening  of  vitality  and  character  almost  inevitably  leads  to  drink.  Mr. 
Woods  sees  a  marked  improvement  in  the  standards  of  the  young  men  in  the  district 
where  he  works.  They  are  not  total  abstainers,  but  they  consider  themselves  above 
the  low  saloon.* 

In  an  extended  investigation  of  unemployment  in  Chicago  during  the  industrial 
crisis  of  1893,  Mr.  Hourwich  found  that  drunkenness  cut  a  very  small  figure.  He 
does  not  beUeve  that  aid  was  refused  on  account  of  drunkenness  or  bad  habits  in 
more  than  1  per  cent  of  the  cases.^ 

Hours  of  labor. — A  universal  desire  is  expressed,  on  the  part  of  witnesses  repre- 
senting labor  interests,  for  a  lessening  of  the  hours  of  work.  Eight  hours  is  named 
by  the  majority  of  witnesses  as  the  limit  which  ought  not  to  be  exceeded.  Several, 
including  the  president  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union,  the  secretary  of 
the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  and  a  representative  of  the  Bricklayers'  Union, 
think  that  6  hours  a  day,  at  least  in  their  own  trades,  would  be  enough.  Mr.  Gom- 
pers,  president  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  refers  particularly  to  farm  labor,  and 
believes  that  it,  as  well  as  labor  in  other  fields,  might  be  and  ought  to  be  brought 
within  an  8-hour  limit.  He  j>oints  out  that  employers  in  several  lines,  who  have 
said  that  the  day  of  8  hours,  or  even  9  or  10  hours,  was  impracticable  in  their  pft^ 
ticular  occupations,  have  found  that  it  could  be  made  practicable  when  organiwd 
labor  forced  it  upon  them.* 

Two  great  lines  of  argument  are  advanced  in  support  of  the  desire  for  the  shorter 
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workday.  One  is  the  effect  upon  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  well-being  of  the 
workman.  It  is  declared  that  (a*eater  leisure  results  in  a  lesseninja^  of  dissipation 
and  in  moral  and  intellectual  elevation,  as  well  as  in  physical  betterment.  The  second 
line  of  argument  relates  to  industrial  conditions.  It  is  stated  that  the  product  per 
hour  is  increased  as  the  day's  work  is  shortened,  and  Mr.  Gompers  and  Mr.  Strasser, 
formerly  president  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union,  are  confident  that  there 
is  no  diminution  of  the  product  per  day.  Several  witnesses  mention  specific  instances 
in  which  hours  have  been  abridged  without  lessening  output  Mr.  Gompers  and 
Mr.  Strasser  are  apparently  not  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  same  man  with  the 
same  appliances  will  generally  produce  as  much  in  8  hours  as  in  9  or  10.  Their  propo- 
sition is  that  increased  leisure  causes  increased  opportunity  for  thought  and  improve- 
ment, and  that  thought  and  improvement  give  rise,  on  the  one  hand,  to  new  tools  and 
inventions,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  new  desires,  which  give  opportunities  for  the 
use  of  the  new  machines.  Mr.  Gompers  also  holds  that  under  existing  conditions  the 
lesBening  of  hours  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  throwing  of  large  numbers  of  men 
out  of  work  by  improvements  in  machinery  and  processes.  He  is  confident,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  not,  upon  the  whole,  any  real  advantage  to  the  employers  in  long 
hours.  The  Southern  textile  factories  have  advantages  in  the  nearness  of  raw 
material  and  the  cheapness  of  labor,  but  their  long  day  is  not  in  itself  an  advantage.^ 
Many  workingmen  hold  that  the  lessening  of  hours  is  likely  to  raise  wages  rather 
than  to  lower  them.  Entire  willingness  is  expressed  by  some  to  accept  a  propor- 
tional diminution  of  wages  with  a  lessening  of  hours,  on  the  ground  that  the  wages 
will  be  recovered  after  a  short  time.  The  chief  basis  of  this  doctrine  seems  to 
be  the  belief  that  the  lessening  of  hours  would  make  room  for  the  unemployed, 
whose  competition  is  regarded  as  the  strongest  influence  for  depressing  wages.'  The 
high  value  which  is  set  on  leisure,  however,  even  at  the  cost  of  lower  wages,  is 
shown  by  the  repeated  instances  in  which  wages  have  been  sacrificed  to  leisure,  and 
the  sacrifice  has  been  maintained  for  years.  The  bricklayers  of  Washington,  for 
example,  exchanged  9  hours  for  8  at  the  same  hourly  rate  of  50  cents,  and  have 
worked  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  under  these  conditions.' 

Several  witnesses  mention  the  effect  of  legislation  by  Congress  and  by  the  several 
States  l^^latures  upon  hours  of  labor.  Except  in  a  few  States  and  a  few  occupations, 
the  effect  of  these  laws  is  held  to  have  been  far  less  than  the  effect  of  direct  action 
by  labor  organissations.  It  is  to  such  action  that  the  attainment  of  the  8-hour  day 
by  many  workers  and  of  the  9-hour  day  by  many  others  is  attributed.  The  sec- 
retary of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers*  Union,  however,  thinks  that,  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  including  all  workers,  even  of  a  given  craft,  in  an  organization,  govern- 
mental action  offers  the  only  hope  of  a  universal  shorter  workday.  Legislation  is 
particularly  desired  for  public  employees.  The  law  establishing  the  8-hour  day 
for  employees  of  the  United  States  Government  is  especially  prized,  though  is  it  felt 
to  need  important  amendments.  The  three  great  weaknesses  of  it  are  held  to  be  the 
clause  which  permits  an  increase  of  hours  by  certifying  that  an  emergency  exists, 
the  Tulare  to  apply  the  act  to  work  not  done  on  Government  ground,  and  the  failure 
to  apply  it  to  subcontractors.  One  witness,  a  manufacturer  of  granite,  feels  that  his 
trade  would  be  injured  by  the  extension  of  the  law  to  workers  on  granite  for  public 
buildings.  He  sees  no  reason  why  wages  or  hours  on  public  work  should  be  dif- 
ferent from  those  on  other  work.* 

The  point  is  emphasized  by  several  witnesses  that  the  economic  results  of  lessening 
the  hours  of  labor  vary  with  the  occupation.   In  work  of  an  artistic  quality,  for  instance, 
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the  excellence  of  the  product  suffers  if  the  hours  are  too  many.  In  such  work  as 
that  of  a  railroad  engineer  there  is  a  limit  to  the  length  of  time  that  a  man  can  safely 
run  a  train.^ 

Labor  of  women  and  ckUdren. — ^Much  complaint  is  made  of  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren, botii  in  factories  and  in  mercantile  establishments.  Such  employment  at  a 
tender  age  is  declared  to  be  injurious  to  the  children  themselves;  but  the  represent- 
atives of  labor  complain  perhaps  even  more  bitterly  of  the  displacement  of  adults. 
Our  present  system,  says  Mr.  Gompers,  gives  us  busy  children  and  idle  men.  The 
textile  hictoriee  are  the  greatest  offenders,  but  witnesses  also  refer  to  glass  factories 
and  shoe  factories;  and  Mrs.  Ames,  the  factory  inspector  of  Massachusetts,  regards 
work  in  mercantile  establishments  as  harder,  physically  and  mentally,  and  of  less 
moral  value  in  developing  the  children,  than  work  in  factories. 

L^blation  has  done  much  to  better  conditions  in  the  great  industrial  States.  In 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Illinois  it  is  now  forbidden  to  employ  children  under 
14.  In  Pennsylvania  the  limit  is  13.  The  chief  fectory  inspectors  of  MaaBachusetts 
and  of  Pennsylvania  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  fix  a  higher  limit  than  now  exists 
in  their  respective  States.  The  Pennsylvania  inspector  adds  that  children  often  learn 
trades  when  young  which  they  could  not  acquire  so  well  when  older.  Several  other 
witnesses,  however,  would  be  glad  to  see  the  age  limit  raised  in  all  cases  to  16.  The 
extension  of  manual  training  in  the  schools  is  regarded  as  increasing  the  desirability 
of  such  l^islation.' 

Several  witnesses  mention  the  giving  of  less  pay  to  women  than  to  men  for  the 
same  work.  One  holds  that  this  is  the  worst  economic  feature  of  the  employment 
of  women,  in  that  it  drives  the  men  to  idleness  or  cuts  their  wages.  In  the  two  or 
three  trades  in  which  organizations  have  been  strong  enough  to  compel  equal  pay- 
ment for  equal  work,  as  in  the  printing  trade,  he  asserts,  few  women  are  employed. 
Employers  generally  prefer  men,  unless  they  can  get  women  cheaper.  Mrs.  Ames, 
a  factory  inspector  of  Massachusetts,  attributes  the  inequality  of  payment  to  lack  of 
skill  or  lack  of  physical  strength  in  women.' 

Mr.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  denies  that  women  are  laiigely 
displacing  men.  They  are  rather,  he  says,  displacing  children.  In  some  industries, 
such  as  the  laundry  business,  men  are  displacing  women.  Mrs.  Ames  also  calls 
attention  to  the  displacement  of  women  by  men  in  laundries,  bakeries,  and  hotels.^ 
Other  witnesses  take  a  different  view.  It  is  asserted  that  the  competition  of  female 
clerks  has  driven  down  the  wages  of  ordinary  male  salesmen  to  a  pitiful  level.* 

A  marked  improvement  in  the  last  20  years  in  the  industrial  condition  of  female 
workers  in  Massachusetts  is  noted  by  Mrs.  Ames.  Mies  De  Graffenried  declares  that 
the  woman  workers  are  much  worse  off  in  the  great  cities,  such  as  New  York,  Philsr 
delphia,  and  Boston,  than  in  smaller  places,  because,  though  their  wages  may  be 
higher,  it  costs  far  more  to  live.* 

The  employment  of  women  in  association  with  men  in  certain  places,  such  as  steel 
mills,  is  objected  to  on  moral  grounds.  The  general  moral  condition  of  female  fac- 
tory workers,  however,  is  declared  to  be  admirable.  Though  Mrs.  Amee  considers 
the  work  of  women  in  stores  harder,  physically  and  mentally,  than  their  work  in 
factories,  she  does  not,  give  any  credence  to  the  notion  that  such  employment  tends 
to  immorality.^ 

Machinery, — While  there  is  a  general  agreement  that  improved  machinery  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  effects  of  general  advantage  to  society,  a  considerable  number  of 
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witneeses,  especially  thoee  directly  representing  labor,  hold  that  under  existing  con- 
ditions the  evil  effects  of  it,  if  they  do  not  overbalance  the  good,  are  at  least  very 
serious.  It  is  declared  that  machinery  has  done  nothing  to  lessen  the  hours  of 
labor,  and  that  the  trades  that  have  the  shortest  workday  are  those  which  are  least 
affected  by  machinery.  It  is  asserted  that  machinery  tends  to  displace  skilled  work- 
ers by  unskilled,  and  to  increase  the  employment  of  women  and  children.  Mr. 
Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  holds  that  unless  the  work- 
ers lessen  their  hours  of  labor  and  increase  their  consuming  power  there  is  a  perma- 
nent displacement  of  labor  by  machinery,  and  for  lack  of  consuming  power  plants 
have  to  close  down.  He  agrees  with  other  witnesses  that  the  introduction  of 
machinery  does  not  in  itself  tend  to  lessen  the  hours  of  labor.  Others  refer  to  the 
specialization,  which  is  required  by  present  methods  of  production,  as  a  great  dis- 
advantage to  a  workman  who  loses  his  place  and  has  to  seek  a  new  one.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  thought  by  some  that  machinery  transfers  labor  from 
mere  physical  to  more  intellectual  work,  and,  while  giving  employment  to  unskilled 
workers,  turns  hand  labor  to  more  artistic  forms  of  production.  It  is  declared, 
moreover,  that  improvements  in  machinery  are  made  only  as  wages  and  the  standard 
of  living  rise.    Otherwise  human  labor  is  cheaper  than  machine  labor.* 

Mr.  Brooks  declares  that  the  better  labor  unions  do  not  oppose  machinery.  They 
know  its  advantages  as  well  as  the  employer,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  intro- 
duced is  of  vital  concern  to  them.  In  many  industries  the  manufacturer  can  com- 
pletely cripple  the  unions  if  he  can  introduce  machinery  without  consulting  them 
about  the  conditions.  The  lasting  machine  and  other  machines  in  the  shoe  trade 
have  weakened  the  organization  of  the  shoe  operatives,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  unions  in  New  Englimd.  The  president  of  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  says 
that  his  oiiganization  does  not  oppose  the  introduction  of  machines,  but  only  asks 
that  its  members  be  employed  on  them  and  that  wages  be  maintained.  It  advises 
its  members  to  promote  the  development  of  the  machine  and  to  bring  out  its  best 
possibilities.  Foundrymen  seem  to  prefer  to  teach  unskilled  laborers  to  operate 
machines  instead  of  employing  molders.  Unskilled  labor,  being  accustomed  to 
work  for  less  than  the  mechanic,  will  operate  the  machines  for  less.* 

CONDITION  OF  LABOR  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Cotton  mills. — Several  witnesses,  chiefly  employers,  made  general  statements  as  to 
rates  of  wages  and  earnings  in  Southern  cotton  mills,  usually  those  with  which  they 
are  connected.  The  average  earnings  of  spinners,  as  reported,  range  from  60  to  75 
cents  a  day,  and  those  of  weavers  usually  from  90  cents  to  $1.25;  though  one  witness, 
an  Atlanta  manufacturer,  estimates  the  average  earnings  of  weavers  in  G^eoi^a  cotton 
mills  at  about  $4  a  week,  or  67  cents  a  day.  The  price  of  imskilled  labor  was  given 
by  one  witness  as  ^  cents  a  day.  Various  witnesses,  testifying  as  to  the  average 
earnings  of  all  the  employees  in  their  mills,  excluding  superintendents  and  overseers, 
named  simis  ranging  from  65  cents  to  81 J  cents  a  day.  A  majority  ranged  from  70 
to  75  cents.  The  earnings  of  children  are  included  in  these  averages.  Attention 
was  called  in  connection  with  these  rates  of  wages  to  the  low  cost  of  living.  It  was 
stated  that  the  ordinary  price  of  chickens  in  South  Carolina  was  from  12  J  to  15  cents 
apiece;  of  eggs,  10  to  12  cents  a  dozen;  of  beef,  8  cents  a  pound;  of  bacon,  about  6i 
cents  a  pound.  Fairly  good  board  could  be  had,  it  was  said,  for  from  $7  to  $8  per 
month.  One  employer,  who  considers  it  a  material  advantage  to  be  able  to  work  66 
hours  a  week,  instead  of  58,  as  in  Massachusetts,  declared  that  New  England  wages 
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on  the  same  class  of  goods  are  no  more  than  his  mill  pays.  Spinners,  he  asserted, 
get  10  cents  a  side,  on  an  average,  in  New  England,  while  his  company  pays  11 
cents.* 

It  appears  from  the  testimony  that  all  cotton-mill  operatives,  excepting  in  one  or 
two  mills,  are  white.  Negroes  are  employed  only  for  rough  and  unskilled  labor.  The 
commonest  period  of  labor  seems  to  be  66  hours  a  week,  though  it  is  longer  in  some 
cases,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  cases  shorter.  The  cotton-mill  workers  come  almost 
exclusively  from  the  country  districts,  and  it  is  declared  that  their  wages,  low  as  they 
may  seem  to  be,  constitute  a  distinct  improvement  over  the  incomes  that  they  were 
able  to  make  upon  their  little  forms.  Some  employers  say  that  a  large  proportion  of 
them  are  saving  money.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  this  is  made  possible  only  by 
putting  the  children  of  tender  years  at  work.  An  oiganizer  of  the  Federation  of 
Labor  states  that  while  these  people  could  do  better  in  the  mills  than  on  the  farms 
when  cotton  was  low,  they  tended  to  drift  back  to  the  country  when  cotton  went  up. 
Mr.  Candler,  governor  of  Georgia,  thinks  that  very  few  have  succeeded  in  bettering 
their  condition  by  changing  from  the  farm  to  the  mill.' 

A  more  patriarchal  relation  seems  to  exist  between  the  managers  and  the  employees 
of  the  Southern  mills  than  can  now  be  found  in  New  England.  The  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  the  mills,  however,  are  declared  to  be  bad.  Governor  Candler  thinks  the 
mill  operatives  as  a  class  are  not  as  healthy  as  country  people  who  work  in  the  open 
air.    This,  however,  is  denied  on  the  part  of  the  employers.* 

Hours  of  labor. — While  hours  in  the  Southern  textile  mills  are  11  a  day,  or  66 
a  week,  it  appears  that  some  of  the  strongly  organized  trades,  such  as  the  brickla3reT8 
and  the  stone  masons,  have  succeeded  in  some  Southern  cities  in  getting  an  S-hoor 
day.  Memphis  has  reduced  the  hours  on  municipal  work  to  eight  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  testified  that  sawmills  throughout  the  South  work  from  sun  to  sun.  This 
means  never  less  than  11  hours,  and  in  the  summer  14  or  15  hours.  The  leased 
convicts  work  from  sun  to  sun,  and  must  get  to  the  place  of  work  before  the  sun  is 
up,  sometimes  walking  5  miles.    This  means  some  16  hours  of  actual  work.^ 

Women  and  children, — ^The  great  majority  of  the  employers  who  testified  before 
the  Commission  declared  that  they  did  not  wish  to  have  any  children  under  12  yeara 
of  age  in  their  mills.  It  is  pity  for  the  children  or  for  their  parents,  they  protest, 
which  leads  to  the  hiring  of  small  children.  It  would  take  a  very  hard-hearted 
man,  one  of  them  said,  to  resist  in  some  cases.  Mr.  Tracy,  State  conunissioner  of 
labor  of  North  Carolina  and  cashier  of  the  Mechanics*  Dime  Savings  Bank  of 
Raleigh,  testified  that  the  number  of  child  laborers  under  12  had  diminished  more 
than  half  during  the  3  years  preceding  his  testimony,  while  the  number  of  men  had 
more  than  doubled  and  the  number  of  women  had  increased  50  per  cent.^ 

Representatives  of  labor,  on  the  other  hand,  assert  that  men  who  seek  employ- 
ment are  more  apt  to  find  it  if  they  have  a  number  of  children  who  can  be  brought 
into  the  mills.  One  asserted  that  the  mills  would  not  have  a  family  without  employ- 
ing the  children.  The  children  displace  adults,  and  it  is  complained  that  fathers 
often  refuse  to  do  anjrthing,  and  live  on  their  children's  earnings.* 

As  to  the  actual  employment  of  children,  it  is  not  disputed  that  many  go  to  work 
much  before  they  are  12,  and  some  witnesses  give  the  age  of  beginning  as  low  as  8 
or  even  6.  Several  employers  state  that  they  have  a  rule  not  to  employ  children 
under  12,  but  the  most  of  them  admit  that  the  rule  is  sometimes  broken.  It  is 
admitted  by  the  opponents  of  child  labor  that  the  work  is  not  laborious,  but  the  con- 
finement during  long  hours,  in  more  or  less  dusty  rooms,  is  believed  to  be  detrimental 
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to  health  and  physical  development  One  employer,  however,  declares  that  the  boys 
of  13  who  work  in  his  mill  look  as  robust  and  strong  as  other  boys.^ 

In  connection  with  the  employment  of  yoong  children  in  mills,  several  witnesses 
refer  to  their  early  employment  on  the  farms.  Boys  of  8, 10,  and  12  years,  it  is  said^ 
plow,  hoe,  and  pick  cotton.' 

No  legal  age  limit  for  the  employment  of  children  in  any  Southern  State  is  men- 
tioned. Alabama  had  one,  but  abolished  it  some  years  ago.  Many  witnesses  would 
approve  of  a  law  forbidding  the  emplo)rment  of  children  younger  than  12,  and  sev- 
eral would  be  glad  to  make  the  limit  14.  Governor  Candler  would  limit  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  14  to  6  months  in  the  year.  One  witness  thinks  that  a 
limit  of  12  years  in  the  South  would  be  equivalent  to  one  of  13}  or  14  years  in  the 
North,  because  of  the  earlier  maturity.  One  cotton  manufacturer  considers  that  leg- 
islation on  this  subject  should  be  uniform,  and  would  be  willing  to  introduce  in  the 
Southern  mills  the  conditions  which  exist  in  New  England.' 

One  or  two  witnesses  state  that  mothers  of  families  do  not  often  work  in  ketones, 
unless  they  are  widows.  One  representative  of  labor,  however,  refers  to  the  employ- 
ment of  mothers  whose  children  are  so  young  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  leave 
the  mill  from  time  to  time  to  nurse  them.  The  employment  of  women,  as  well  as 
that  of  children,  is  r^arded  as  tending  to  diminish  the  employment  of  men  and 
lower  their  wages.  It  is  remarked,  however,  that  even  white  women,  and  still  more 
commonly  colored  women,  work  in  the  Southern  fields  as  well  as  in  the  mills.^ 

Company  stores  and  tenements.^ — Several  managers  of  Southern  cotton  mills  testified 
that  their  companies  had  no  stores  and  no  tenements.  In  other  cases,  where  com- 
pany stores  and  tenements  exist,  it  was  maintained  that  the  employees  were  under 
no  compulsion  to  patronize  the  stores,  or  to  live  in  the  houses;  though,  in  at  least 
one  ca^e,  it  was  admitted  that  they  were  asked  to  occupy  the  tenements,  and  that  in 
dull  times  those  who  lived  in  company  houses  naturally  had  a  preference  in  employ- 
ment. It  was  said  in  some  cases,  by  representatives  of  the  labor  interests,  that  the 
condition  of  the  company  tenements  was  very  bad.  Miss  De  Graffenried,  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  also  stated  that  some  of  the  older  houses  were 
very  unsatisfactory;  but  she  added  that  some  of  the  newer  ones  were  as  good  as  the 
newer  ones  in  some  of  the  Northern  textile  towns,  to  which  she  had  given  high  praise. 
Several  employers  named  the  rents  chaiged  by  their  companies.  Among  the  rates 
mentioned  were  42}  cents  a  room  for  2  weeks,  50  cents  a  room  a  month,  and  $2  a 
month  for  a  4-room  house.  The  business  manager  of  the  Journal  of  Labor,  of 
Atlanta,  said  that  it  was  represented  to  him  that  the  Exposition  Cotton  Mills,  of 
Atlanta,  chai^ged  their  employees  a  rent  of  75  cents  a  room  a  week.  In  some  cases  it 
was  testified  that  country  cotton  mills  furnished  houses  without  any  chaz^  for  rent* 

The  same  conflict  of  evidence  with  regard  to  the  voluntary  character  of  the  trans- 
actions of  employees  with  their  employers'  stores  appears  here  as  elsewhere.  The 
employers  state  that  all  dealings  are  entirely  voluntary,  while  it  is  declared  on  the 
labor  side  that  there  is  a  general  understanding  that  the  company  store  must  be 
patronized.^ 

Labor  arganizaiions  and  strikes, — It  appears  from  the  testimony  that  labor  organiza- 
tions are  very  weak  throughout  the  Southern  States.  The  Federation  of  Labor, 
however,  has  several  oiganizers  there.  It  is  making  special  efforts  among  the  tex- 
tile workers;  but  thus  far,  according  to  the  testimony  of  employers,  little  progress 
seems  to  have  been  made.    The  railroad  brotherhoods  have  some  strength  in  the 
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Soath,  and  good  organizations  are  said  to  exist  in  the  printing  and  the  iron  and  steel 
trades.  Some  cotton  mills  refuse  to  let  their  employees  organize,  but  the  general 
disposition  of  other  employers  toward  organized  labor  is  good.* 

Strikes  have  been  very  rare  in  the  South.  A  representative  of  the  Atlanta  Federa- 
tion of  Trades  thinks  this  may  be  due  to  the  weakness  of  trade  unions,  though  he 
believes  that  stronger  organizations  ultimately  tend  to  check  strikes.  The  absence 
of  strikes  may  also  be  due,  it  is  suggested,  to  the  absence  of  foreign  labor.' 

Colored  labor. — It  appears  that  negroes  do  the  common  and  half-skilled  work  in 
the  iron,  steel,  and  woodworking  plants  of  the  South.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Bir- 
mingham they  have  learned  the  heavy  grades  of  foundry  work,  and  do  the  heavy 
work  in  the  sawmills.  They  have  not  been  introduced  into  the  cotton  mills,  except 
for  unskilled  labor.  Several  attempts  to  use  them  as  operatives  have  been  made, 
but  all  have  failed  except  one.  As  to  the  success  pf  this  one,  which  is  still  in 
operation,  opinions  differ.  Objection  is  made  on  social  grounds  to  the  idea  of 
employing  white  and  colored  hands  together  at  the  machines.  This  seems  to  be 
lai^ly  due  to  the  presence  of  white  women  in  the  mills;  for  white  men  and  negroes 
work  side  by  side  in  other  occupations,  such  as  the  building  trades.  The  feeling 
is  also  expressed  that  the  white  mill  workers  ought  to  be  saved  from  n^^  com- 
petition; that  this  field  ought  to  be  reserved  for  white  labor,  since  no  other  field  id. 
The  competency  of  the  negroes  to  manage  the  machines  does  not  seem  to  be  dis- 
puted, but  their  unreliability,  their  tendency  to  take  holidays,  to  go  on  excursions, 
etc.,  is  regarded  as  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  employment  of  them.' 

Several  employers  look  to  the  negroes  as  a  possible  resource  in  the  event  of  demands 
from  the  working  people  which  they  may  regard  as  excessive.  It  is  said  that  the 
negroes  are  faithful  to  their  employers  and  have  no  tendency  to  strike,  and  that  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  have  been  spent  in  the  effort  to  establish  trade  unions  among 
them,  with  very  small  success.  Even  if  they  should  be  organized,  it  is  said  there  is 
an  abundance  of  field  hands  who  could  be  brought  in  to  take  their  places,  and  who, 
with  their  power  of  imitation,  would  in  a  few  months  satisfactorily  fill  the  place  of 
any  strikers.  Indeed,  some  employers  think  that,  even  aside  from  labor  troubles,  it 
will  be  necessary  within  a  few  years  to  bring  negroes  into  the  mills,  for  lack  of  enough 
white  labor.  At  present  the  negroes  have  the  advantage  of  the  whites  in  that  the 
white  children  have  to  go  early  into  the  cotton  mills,  while  the  n^^  children,  being 
excluded,  have  actually  superior  opportunities  for  education.* 

While  any  mixture  of  races  is  universally  regarded  with  abhorrence  by  the  Southern 
witnesses,  attention  is  called  to  the  advantage  which  the  negroes  derive  from  associa- 
tion with  the  whites.  In  the  lower  counties  of  South  Carolina,  where  the  negroes 
live  by  themselves,  it  is  thought  that  they  have  deteriorated.  Some  witnesses  testify 
to  a  general  inferiority  of  the  younger  n^roes  to  the  older,  which  they  attribute  to 
lack  of  effective  discipline.  Some  attempt  to  correct  this  lack  is  now  being  made  by 
the  public  authorities.  On  the  whole,  witnesses  seem  to  find  an  improvement  in  the 
condition  and  character  of  the  n^roes.  Crime  is  said  to  have  diminished  among 
them,  though  it  is  still  much  more  prevalent  among  them  than  among  the  whites.^ 

It  is  generally  agreed,  though  not  imiversally,  that  negroes  get  less  wages  than 
white  men  for  the  same  work,  executed  with  the  same  skill.  It  seems  to  be  undis- 
puted that  the  competition  of  the  negroes,  with  their  low  standard  of  life,  keeps  down 
the  wages  of  white  men.  The  representatives  of  labor  look  to  the  organization  of 
the  negroes  to  raise  the  wages  of  both  races.  White  men  and  negroes  work  side  by 
side  in  the  building  trades  and  in  many  other  occupations.    The  Southern  railroads 
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employ  negroes  as  firemen,  bnt  not  in  any  other  position  where  they  compete  with 
white  labor.* 

It  appears  that  colored  men  have  been  admitted  to  white  labor  organizations  in 
some  places  in  the  Southern  States.  It  is  even  asserted  that  they  have  been  helped 
to  join  by  being  allowed  to  pay  the  initiation  fees  by  installments.  The  general  tend- 
ency is,  however,  to  organize  negroes  separately.  The  white  anions  are  trying  to 
get  the  negroes  into  organizations  in  order  that  the  wages  of  negroes  may  be  raised, 
and  that  the  white  workers 'themselves  ma)[  thus  be  protected  in  their  own  wages. 
In  one  case,  however,  it  is  asserted  that  the  white  men  resisted  the  organization  of 
a  union  of  colored  tobacco  workers.  Colored  men  are  declared  to  make  better  union 
members  than  many  foreigners.^ 

Different  opinions  are  expressed  as  to  the  effect  of  prosperity  upon  the  negro 
character.  One  witness,  an  employer,  thinks  the  negro  works  more  regularly  and 
is  a  better  citizen  when  he  gets  no  more  than  a  living.  Another,  a  representative  of 
labor,  holds  the  opposite  opinion.  Two  North  Carolina  witnesses  refer  to  the 
increasing  tendency  of  negroes  to  lay  up  money.' 

The  witnesses  who  refer  to  negro  education  agree  in  declaring  that  its  effects  are 
good  and  that  there  exists  among  the  negroes  a  general  desire  for  it.  The  proper 
education  for  colored  people  is  believed  to  be  such  as  is  furnished  by  the  Tuskegee 
Institute.* 

Public  education  in  the  Sovih, — Many  witnesses  from  the  Southern  States  protest  that 
their  States  are  doing  all  that  they  possibly  can  do  for  education,  and  in  some  cases 
as  much  in  proportion  to  the  assessed  value  of  property  as  any  other  States.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  almost  all  the  taxes  are  paid  by  white  persons,  but  that  the  school 
moneys  are  divided  either  in  proportion  to  the  attendance  at  the  schools  or  in  some 
other  way  which  gives  the  colored  people  nearly  an  equal  chance  with  the  whites. 
Where  cotton  mills  have  been  established  the  white  children  are  even  at  a  disad- 
vantage, because  many  of  them  are  put  early  into  the  mills,  from  which  colored  labor 
is  excluded.  Several  of  the  States  give  public  support  to  institutions  for  higher  edu- 
cation, both  literary  and  technical,  for  negroes  as  well  as  for  whites.  In  the  larger 
towns  the  school  facilities  are  represented  as  good,  and  the  length  of  the  school  year 
as  comparable  with  that  in  the  North.  In  the  country  districts,  however,  the  schools 
are  often  open  only  2}  or  3  months  in  the  year.^ 

Miss  De  Graffenried,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  states  that  the  own- 
ers of  textile  mills  in  many  places  still  continue  the  early  practice  of  supporting 
schools  for  the  children  of  their  operatives.  Several  employers  and  others  refer  to 
the  same  practice.  In  some  cases  the  companies  contribute  to  the  public-school  fund, 
so  that  the  schools  may  be  kept  open  10  months  or  more  in  the  year.  In  other  cases 
they  establish  schools  of  their  own,  either  free  or  subject  to  a  charge  for  tuition. 
Night  schools  have  been  tried  in  some  cases,  but  they  have  not  been  very  successful. 
Children  who  have  worked  11  hours  in  a  mill  are  not  found  in  good  condition  for 
study.* 

Several  witnesses  declare  that  the  parents  connected  with  the  textile  mills  have 
little  desire  to  send  their  children  to  school.  The  employers,  in  several  cases,  assert 
that  they  have  to  use  the  utmost  pressure,  both  directly  and  through  the  agency  of 
the  teachers,  to  secure  a  satisfactory  school  attendance.  Nearly  all  the  witnesses  who 
refer  to  the  matter  believe  in  some  measure  of  compulsory  education.    One  sug- 
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gestion  is  for  a  school  running  12  months  in  the  year,  with  a  provision  that  each 
child  shall  attend  not  less  than  3  months  each  year  up  to  the  age  of  15.  In  this  way 
each  child  could  spend  one-fourth  of  his  time  in  school  and  three-fourths  at  work. 
The  lack  of  a  suitable  compulsory-education  law  is  felt  to  justify,  in  some  degree, 
the  employment  of  young  children  in  the  mills.  It  is  asserted  that  if  they  were 
not  there  they  would  be  worse  employed.* 

South  Carolina  witnesses  assert  that  illiteracy  is  decreasing  in  their  State,  and,  in 
particular,  that  it  is  far  less  among  children  raised  in  the  manufacturing  villages  than 
in  the  country  districts.    The  school  facilities  in  the  villages  are  far  better.* 

Southern  agruniUure, — Several  witnesses  refer  to  the  backward  state  of  Southern 
agriculture,  the  lack  of  machinery,  and  the  one-crop  system.  These  evils  are  attrib- 
uted by  some  to  the  fact  that  farming  fell  almost  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  igno- 
rant negroes  after  the  war.  The  crop-lien  system  has  been  one  of  the  burdens  upon 
Southern  fanning,  and  has  kept  the  tenants  in  a  condition  closely  resembling  slavery. 
They  have  never  been  free  from  debt,  and  have  been  compelled  to  sell  their  crops  as 
soon  as  they  have  been  harvested.  The  system  has  also  tended  to  prevent  diverged 
farming,  by  turning  all  attention  to  the  raising  of  cotton.  It  is  declared,  however, 
that  all  these  evils  are  diminishing.* 


IMMIGRATION. 

Several  witnesses  call  attention  to  the  great  preponderance  of  foreigners  and  chil- 
dren of  foreigners  in  certain  places  and  in  certain  occupations.  Fully  two-thirds  of 
the  textile-mill  employees  of  New  England  are  estimated  to  be  of  foreign  birth.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  stonecutters  in  this  country  are  said  to  have  learned  their  tn^le  in 
Europe.  In  some  of  the  great  factories  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  like  Studebaker*s  and 
the  Singer  sewing  machine  factory,  probably  eight-tenths  of  the  workmen  are  foreign.* 

Foreign  oppression  is  spoken  of  as  a  chief  cause  of  the  immigration  of  the  Jews, 
especially  from  Roumania  and  Russia.  The  efforts  of  the  steamship  companies,  and 
their  agents  scattered  through  the  regions  from  which  immigrants  come,  are  a  potent 
and  constant  influence.  Immigration  rises  and  falh,  however,  with  the  rise  and  fall 
of  industrial  prosperity.* 

The  tendency  of  immigrants  to  settle  in  colonies,  both  in  cities  and  farming  dis- 
tricts, is  regretted,  because  it  retards  assimilation  and  Americanization.  Mr.  Wyckoff 
thinks  that  this  effect  is  even  more  pronounced  in  the  country  than  in  the  city, 
because  in  the  cities  the  conditions  of  employment  bring  different  races  together. 
Yet  even  in  the  country  he  admits  that  the  actual  process  of  assimilation  seems  to  be 
very  rapid.* 

Mr.  Blaustein,  who  regrets  this  tendency  to  colonization,  at  the  same  time  deplores 
the  loosening  of  moral  convictions  which  results  from  separation  from  old  ties  and 
submersion  in  new  communities,  amid  new  surroundings  and  strange  customs  and 
morals.  Mr.  Reynolds,  of  the  University  Settlement,  New  York,  notes  the  same 
tendency  to  moral  degeneration.  One  phase  of  this  phenomenon  is  the  moral  sep- 
aration of  parents  and  children.  The  parents,  often  unable  to  speak  English,  are  at 
a  disadvantage  in  the  new  community.  The  children,  learning  English  in  the  schools, 
become  interpreters  for  their  parents,  and  soon  feel  themselves  superior  to  them,' 

This  moral  separation  of  children  from  parents  is  one  of  the  great  causes,  in  the 
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opinion  of  Profe»K>r  Oonimons,  for  the  distinct  moral  inferiority  of  the  native  bom 
children  of  immigrants.  This  class  of  persons  shows  a  higher  percentage  of  crimi- 
nality than  either  the  foreign  bom,  or  the  native-bom  children  of  native  parents. 
Professor  Commons  considers  that  the  criminal  tendencies  of  the  foreign  bom  are 
usually  overestimated,  in  consequence  of  a  fallacious  treatment  of  statistics.  Crime 
is  a  phenomenon  of  adults,  and  principally  of  male  adults.  Almost  twice  as  large  a 
proportion  of  the  foreign  bom  as  of  native  Americans  are  of  age.  If,  therefore,  the 
proportion  of  crimes  among  foreign-bom  adults  were  as  great  as  among  native-bom 
adults,  the  proportion  of  crimes  to  the  total  population  would  be  nearly  twice  as 
great  Foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners  contribute  more  largely  to  the  minor 
crimes  and  misdemeanors — drunkenness,  etc. — ^than  to  the  serious  crimes.' 

Mr.  Blaustein  declares  that  very  few  Jewish  immigrants  receive  help  from  the  pub- 
lic authorities  or  from  the  nonsectarian  charities.  For  the  most  jwurt,  when  they  first 
arrive  they  are  helped  either  by  relatives  or  by  i)eople  from  their  old  homes.  Such 
other  help  as  they  need  comes  from  the  United  Hebrew  Charities.' 

The  witnesses  are  almost  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  immigration  tends  to  lower 
the  wages  and  the  standard  of  living  of  American  workmen.  This  effect  is  partiy 
dependent  upon  the  fact  that  immigrants  have  a  lower  standard  of  life  than  Ameri- 
cans, and  are  on  this  account  willing  to  accept  less  wages.  Two  or  three  witnesses 
expressed  the  general  opinion  that  immigration  has  little  tendency  to  reduce  wages, 
or,  at  least,  little  effect  on  skilled  labor.  £ven  one  of  these  witnesses,  however,  adds 
that  employers  often  bring  in  Canadian  workmen  when  strikes  occur,  and  that  the 
proximity  of  the  French  Canadians  to  New  England  is  especially  convenient  to  man- 
ufactarers,  because  they  come  in  busy  years  and  return  to  Canada  when  the  demand 
falls  off. » 

Cbntract  labor. — ^The  representatives  of  labor  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the 
importation  of  foreign  workmen  under  contract  is  injurious  to  the  American  workers. 
They  all  complain,  moreover,  that  the  existing  law  against  it  is  of  relatively  small 
effect,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  proving  the  existence  of  the  contract.  * 

Several  manu&icturers,  on  the  other  hand,  hold  that  the  contract-labor  law  is  a 
great  injury  to  this  country.  By  preventing  the  importation  of  skilled  work  people 
it  is  said  to  retard  the  development  of  industry  here.  The  better  class  of  workmen, 
who  are  able  to  make  a  living  at  home,  hesitate  to  take  the  risks  of  moving.  It  is 
the  lees  competent,  therefore,  that  come  to  the  United  States.  One  manufacturer  of 
worsted  and  woolen  goods  says  that  he  advertised  in  the  papers  of  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, for  capable  mill  people  to  come  to  his  establishment  in  Pennsylvania,  describ- 
ing the  town,  the  wages,  and  the  cost  of  living,  but  did  not  receive  a  single  applica- 
tion. It  is  declared  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  get  enough  skilled  work  people  in 
the  United  States;  American  young  men  will  not  take  the  time  for  thorough  train- 
ing; and  the  law  could  be  safely  amended  so  as  to  permit  importation  of  skilled  laborers 
under  contract  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  processes  of  production  in  existing 
industries,  as  well  as  for  establishing  new  industries.  The  latter  exception  already 
exists.^ 

RestricUon  of  imTnigrcUion. — Most  of  the  witnesses  who  mention  the  restriction  of 
immigration  are  representatives  of  labor,  and  such  witnesses  are  practically  unani- 
mous in  desiring  the  maintenance  and  the  increase  of  the  existing  restrictions. 
Indeed,  the  present  laws  are  considered  of  very  slight  effect.  There  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  however,  as  to  the  methods  of  restriction  which  should  be  adopted. 

Wol.  XIV:  Oommona,  48,  46. 
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Some  would  have  a  tax  of  |25  or  |50  or  flOO.  Some  would  introduce  an  educational 
test  This  is  advocated  by  the  secretary  of  the  United  Garment  Workers,  not  merely 
as  a  means  of  restricting  the  number  of  immigrants,  but  also  on  the  ground  that  the 
higher  intelligence,  which  the  educational  test  might  be  expected  to  insure,  would 
enable  the  accepted  immigrants  to  become  quickly  familiar  with  American  condi- 
tions and  standaids  of  life,  and  to  find  their  way  into  the  better-paid  industries  and 
keep  out  of  sweat  shops.  The  educational  test  is  opposed,  however,  by  several  rep- 
resentatives of  labor  as  an  apparent  discrimination  between  working  people.  One 
would  try  to  shut  out  all  assisted  immigration,  whether  assistance  came  from  relatives 
in  this  country  or  from  other  sources.  Investigation  of  the  character  of  the  immi- 
grants by  United  States  consuls  or  other  agents  before  embarkation  is  suggested  by 
several.  The  president  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union  would  require  every  immigrant 
to  present  a  trade-union  card.  Another  witness  would  introduce  some  test  of  the 
ability  of  the  immigrant  to  take  care  of  himself  without  disastrous  competition  with 
American  labor.  One  declares  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  favors  a  law 
prohibiting  immigration  absolutely  for  10  years. 

Three  or  four  witnesses,  including  at  least  one  representative  of  labor,  are  opposed 
to  any  restriction  whatever.  A  shoe  laster,  while  admitting  that  immigration  lowers 
wages,  would  give  every  man  the  same  right  to  go  where  he  likes  which  he  desires 
for  himself.  One  witness  estimates  that  perhaps  10  per  cent  of  organized  laborers  are 
opposed  to  the  restriction  of  immigration.  This  minority  think  it  imfair  to  shut  out 
others  from  the  advantages  which  they  enjoy.* 

One  or  two  witnesses  desire  the  general  enactment  and  enforcement  of  laws  for- 
bidding the  employment  of  aliens  on  public  works.  It  is  admitted  that  the  law  of 
New  York  to  this  effect  is  continually  violated.* 

Mr.  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Woods,  who  are  engaged  in  social  settlement  work,  lay 
special  stress  upon  the  need  of  a  deliberate  policy  directed  to  the  education  and 
assimilation  of  the  immigrants.  The  foreign  districts  of  the  cities  ought,  says  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds, to  have  the  best  school  buildings,  the  best  equipped  and  the  most  skillful 
teachers,  and  the  wisest  and  best  officials  in  every  department  of  administration.  Our 
actual  policy  is  the  opposite.  Mr.  Woods  thinks  it  especially  important  that  the  immi- 
grants be  held  up  to  our  American  economic  standards;  and  for  this  purpose  he  desires 
wise  factory  legislation,  and  all  possible  encouragement  of  the  peaceful  carrying  out  of 
the  policy  of  the  trade  unions.' 

AGENCIES  FOR  BETTERING  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS. 

Witnesses  interested  in  social  settlement  work  and  in  other  organized  agencies  for 
improving  social  conditions  describe  the  methods  of  their  several  oiganizations  in 
some  detail.  Mr.  Reynolds  speaks  of  the  University  Settlement  Society  of  New 
York,  the  Provident  Loan  Association,  and  the  Legal  Aid  Society;  Mr.  Woods,  of 
the  South  End  House,  of  Boston;  and  Mr.  Blaustein,  of  the  Educational  Alliance  of 
New  York,  whose  work  is  primarily  among  the  Jews.  Mr.  Woods  also  refers  to  the 
extensive  municipal  activities  of  Boston  in  providing  public  playgrounds,  public 
baths,  and  public  gymnasiums,  and  of  the  proposed  institute  for  the  mechanical  and 
technical  education  of  artisans  and  mechanics.  Such  work  on  the  part  of  the  city 
Mr.  Woods  believes  to  be  an  economy  in  the  end,  because  it  will  result  in  saving  in 
the  police  department,  the  prison  department,  the  almshouse  department,  and  the 
hospital  department^ 
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Several  witneeees  refer  to  the  efforts  of  employers  to  better  the  condition  of  their 
workers.  Fair  and  even  liberal  treatment,  in  respebt  to  wages  and  conditions  of 
labor,  is  declared  by  several  employers  to  be  the  wisest  business  poUcy.  With 
regard  to  any  farther  efforts  for  employees,  in  the  way  of  providing  means  of  recre- 
ation, enjoyment,  and  instruction,  Mr.  Willoughby  says  that  there  is  scarcely  a  large 
establishment  in  Europe  which  does  not  provide  institutions  of  one  kind  or  another 
for  the  benefit  of  its  employees.  He  considers  that  one  reason  why  this  is  so  much 
leas  done  in  America  is  that  the  American  workman  does  not  like  to  have  things 
done  for  him.  What  he  wants  he  wants  as  a  right  This  was  illustrated,  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby thinks,  by  the  experience  at  Pullman.  Mr.  Nelson,  however,  manifests  no 
consciousness  of  any  difficulty  from  this  cause  at  his  model  village  of  Leclaire.  His 
experience  there  seems  to  have  been  altogether  satisfactory.  He  indicates,  however, 
that  he  has  possibly  interfered  less  with  his  workmen's  freedom  of  action  than  some 
otiier  employers  under  similar  conditions.^ 

Saving  by  workmen, — The  encouragement  of  saving  is  mentioned  by  several  wit- 
nesses as  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  workers. 
A  glass  manufacturer  mentions  the  care  which  he  has  taken  to  educate  his  work 
people  in  economy  and  to  encourage  them  to  accumulate  money.  He  believes  that 
this  education  has  been  of  the  highest  value  to  the  technical  progress  of  his  men. 
To  it  he  attributes,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  fact  that  his  goods  have  always 
commanded  the  highest  price,  and  that  more  men  have  been  advanced  from  that 
factory. to  positions  of  trust,  both  in  it  and  in  other  foctoriee,  than  from  any  other.' 

Housing  of  the  working  dan, — ^The  problem  of  the  housing  of  the  poor  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  the  great  cities.  The  chief  reliance  for  meet- 
ing it  seems  to  be  placed  on  legislative  measures.  In  a  district  of  Boston,  containing 
about  40,000  population,  fully  one-half  the  people  live  in  apartments  of  from  one  to 
four  rooms  for  each  family;  and  in  an  investigation,  made  by  the  State  bureau  of 
statistics  of  labor  about  1890,  it  was  concluded  that  25  per  cent  of  the  houses  in  the 
district  were  positively  objectionable  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  The  restrictions 
upon  the  building  of  new  houses  in  Massachusetts  are  now  adequate  and  effectual, 
however,  and  in  New  York  City  also  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  tenement  houses,  chiefly  effected  through  legislation,  during  the  last  10 
or  15  years.* 

Cooperation  and  profit  sharing, — The  testimony  indicates  that  very  few  cooperative 
enterprises  of  any  kind  exist  in  the  United  States  which  have  had  a  life  long  enough 
to  test  their  chances  of  ultimate  success.  One  or  two  cooperative  stores  are  men- 
tioned and  are  r^arded  as  having  gained  an  established  place,  and  there  is  some 
reference  to  cooperative  production  in  the  glass  and  the  iron  trade.  The  success  of 
these  manufacturing  enterprises  seems,  however,  to  be  doubtful.  Cooperative  cigar 
factories  are  said  to  have  been  established  in  many  instances  by  members  of  the  Cigar 
Makers'  Union.  Some  of  them  have  failed,  and  when  they  have  succeeded  the 
tendency  of  the  owners  has  been  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  regular  employers  and  work 
agdnst  the  trade  unions.* 

A  form  of  cooperation  is  referred  to,  which  has  developed  in  Great  Britain,  in 
France,  and  in  New  Zealand,  and  which  consists  in  the  temporary  association  of 
workingmen  for  carrying  on  public  works,  constructing  buildings,  or  furnishing  sup- 
plies. The  laws  of  France  and  of  New  Zealand  make  special  provision  for  such 
associations  of  workingmen.  In  France  they  are  exempted  from  the  necessity  of 
giving  bonds  and  from  other  formalities.^ 

The  testimony  shows  that  profit  sharing  has  at  times  had  a  considerable  extension 
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■  in  the  United  States,  but  that  a  large  portion  of  the  conoeme  which  have  tried  it  have 
given  it  up.  Mr.  Nelson,  a  manufacturer,  has  followed  the  system  in  his  own  estab- 
lishment since  1886,  dividing  the  net  profits,  after  allowing  the  commercial  rate  c^ 
interest  on  the  capital,  on  the  basis  of  an  equal  percentage  on  the  wages  of  employees 
and  on  the  capital  of  the  company.  Mr.  Nelson  does  not  believe  that  any  employer 
ought  to  adopt  the  system  in  the  expectation  of  making  a  profit  by  it  It  ought  not 
to  be  adopted  on  any  other  ground  than  that  it  is  right  to  recognize  the  workers' 
interest  in  the  joint  outcome  of  the  work.  He  lays  down  two  conditions  as  necessary 
to  the  successful  working  of  the  system:  That  the  plan  of  distribution  be  stated  in 
advance,  and  be  not  left  to  the  good  will  or  caprice  of  the  employer;  and  that  no 
counter  conditions  be  exacted.* 

Professor  Oilman,  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  profit-sharing  system,  declares  that 
nothing  Uke  a  thorough  trial  of  it  has  been  made  in  a  lai^ge  proportion  of  the  cases  in 
which  it  has  been  introduced.  The  hostile  attitude  of  the  trade  unions  has  some- 
times compelled  the  abandonment  of  it.  In  other  cases  the  advertising  motive  was 
too  prominent  in  the  adoption  of  it;  and  in  others  the  employer  made  mistakes 
through  ignorance  of  the  experience  of  others. 

Professor  Oilman  gives  no  weight  to  the  idea  that  if  the  workmen  share  the  profits 
they  should  also  share  the  losses.  He  points  out  that  the  workmen  make  the  same 
contribution  to  success  in  bad  years  as  in  good.  They  have  no  control  over  the  com- 
mercial management  of  the  business.  If  the  commercial  management  is  successful 
they  receive  the  bonus  they  have  earned;  if  not  they  lose  it.  It  would  not  \)e  wise 
or  right  to  expect  them,  under  such  a  system  of  industrial,  not  commercial,  partner- 
ship, to  lose  more.* 

Mr.  Oompers,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  says  that  the  history 
of  profit-sharing  enterprises  leads  him  to  look  upon  such  propositions  with  great 
suspicion.  Few  such  concerns,  if  any,  have  been  even  comparatively  fair  to  their 
employees.  They  have  made  the  workers  work  harder,  for  longer  hours,  and  for  less 
wages,  than  the  employees  of  other  concerns  which  make  no  benevolent  pretenses.' 

Mr.  Willoughby  thinks  that  the  comparative  ill  success  of  both  cooperation  and 
profit  sharing  in  the  United  States  is  due  largely  to  the  greater  mobility  of  American 
than  of  European  workmen;  to  their  habitual  movement  from  establishment  to 
establishment  and  from  place  to  place.  The  greater  independence  of  Americui 
workmen  also  makes  profit-sharing  schemes  less  acceptable  to  them.  It  is  a  question, 
Mr.  Willoughby  thinks,  whether  it  is  desirable  to  limit  the  mobility  or  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  laborer.* 

EDUCATION. 

The  value  of  general  education,  both  of  the  commoner  and  of  the  higher  sort^  is 
insisted  on  by  several  witnesses.  A  large  part  of  the  inborn  ^nius  of  our  people  is 
in  the  95  per  cent  of  the  children  who  do  not  get  beyond  the  grammar  school;  and 
much  of  it  is  wasted  for  lack  of  opportunity.  Education,  by  broadening  a  man's 
horizon,  makes  him  able  to  see  and  to  seize  opportunities  to  which  the  untrained  man 
is  blind.  It  is  declared  that  without  fair  school  training  a  workingman  can  not 
become  a  first-class  mechanic.  Two  or  three  managers  of  Southern  cotton  mills 
declare  that  children  who  have  been  to  school  make  better  operatives  than  those 
who  have  not  been,  and  better  citizens.  A  more  thorough  education  is  asserted  to 
be  valuable  in  the  higher  branches  of  industrial  work.  The  principal  of  the  School 
of  Industrial  Art,  at  Philadelphia,  says  that  college  men  can  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  of  his  school  more  fully  than  anybody  else.* 
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Several  witnesses  express  a  desire  for  compulsory  education,  perhaps  between  the 
ages  of  7  and  15.  Free  text-books  are  also  advocated.  Complaint  is  made  that 
compulsory  education  laws  have  sometimes  been  enacted  without  providing  school 
accommodations  for  all  the  children.  Complaints  of  inadequate  buildings  come  from 
Chicago,  from  New  York,  and  from  Philadelphia.^ 

In  some  places  night  schools  have  become  an  important  part  of  the  public-school 
system.  Those  of  Boston  are  open  from  September  to  March,  and  have  5,000  pupils. 
Both  children  and  adulta attend  them.' 

There  is  a  general  agreement  that  the  public  schools  ought  to  turn  their  attention 
more  in  the  direction  of  preparation  for  industrial  employment.  The  eye  and  the 
hand  ought  to  be  trained  as  well  as  the  brain.  No  effort  ought  to  be  made,  it  is 
thought,  to  give  technical  training  in  particular  trades.  The  best  results  will  be 
obttuned  by  cultivation  of  the  general  powers.  The  principal  of  the  School  of  Indus- 
trial Art,  at  Philadelphia,  says  that  the  changes  needed  are  not  in  the  direction  of 
specialization,  but  rather  away  from  the  specialization  that  exists.  Even  the  intel- 
lectual training  now  given  in  the  schools  ought  to  be  modified  by  the  introduction  of 
industrial  elements.  The  text-books  of  arithmetic,  for  instance,  are  almost  wholly 
occupied  with  mercantile  problems,  calculations  of  profits,  and  brokerage.  An  arith- 
metic written  on  proper  lines  would  introduce  calculations  of  the  speed  of  machinery, 
and  other  problems  that  would  lead  the  student's  mind  in  industrial  directions  quite 
as  much  as  into  purely  mercantile  questions.' 

Most  of  the  witnesses  are  of  opinion  that  manual  training  is  advantageous,  both 
for  its  effect  upon  the  mind  and  upon  the  moral  nature  and  as  a  direct  help  in  indus- 
trial work.  Graduates  of  manual  training  schools  are  said  to  find  employment  more 
easily  and  to  get  better  employment  than  others.  This  is  perhaps  not  inconsistent 
with  the  opinion  of  the  director  of  the  New  Bedford  Textile  School,  that  graduates 
of  manual  training  schools,  while  somewhat  better  prepared  to  receive  the  higher 
instruction  of  his  school  than  others,  have  not,  perhaps,  sufficient  advantage  to  com- 
pensate for  the  2  years  which  the  manual  training  school  may  have  cost  them.* 

Several  witnesses  advocate  the  supplementing  of  the  general  training  of  the  ordi- 
nary schools  with  special  trade  schools,  which  some  think  ought  also  to  be  supported 
by  the  state.  The  work  of  such  schools  seems  to  divide  itself  naturally  into  at  least 
two  branches;  one  for  the  training  of  mechanics  and  operatives,  the  other  for  the 
training  of  superintendents,  designers,  and  the  like.  Experience  seems  to  show  that 
the  former  work  should  be  carried  on  largely  by  means  of  night  schools,  and  that 
the  students  will  be  in  great  part  persons  already  occupied  in  the  trades.  Doubtless 
there  is  room,  however,  for  day  schools  giving  preliminary  training,  which  would  be 
of  value  to  those  who  were  to  become  skilled  workmen,  and  which  might  well  be 
taken  before  actual  shop  work  should  begin.  This  seems  to  be  the  method  of  the 
New  York  trade  schools;  and  the  experience  of  technical  schools,  especially  in  the 
textile  industry.  In  Prance^  Germany,  and  England,  seems  to  confirm  its  value.  Sev- 
eral witnesses  attribute  the  enormous  industrial  advance  of  Germany  in  a  great 
degree  to  her  means,  of  industrial  education,  and  credit  the  superiority  of  French 
skilled  labor  in  certain  departments  to  the  same  cause. ^ 

The  general  secretary  of  the  National  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  does  not 
consider  that  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  electrical  science,  such  as  is  possessed 
by  the  graduates  of  scientific  technical  schools,  is  of  very  great  advantage  in  the 
mechanical  work  of  his  trade.  His  opinion  may  possibly  be  infiuenced  by  the  feel- 
ing that  persons  so  trained  do  not  readily  coalesce  with  the  remainder  of  the  workers. 
This  feeling  is  indicated  by  the  remark  that  they  are  especially  feared  in  case  of 
strikes.' 
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The  higher  industrial  training,  in  its  actual  methods,  is  described  by  the  principal 
officers  of  the  School  of  Industrial  Art,  at  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  New  Bedford 
Textile  School.  Both  these  schools  try  to  give  a  thorough  training  in  designing, 
mechanical  drawing,  and  engineering.  The  Philadelphia  school  devotes  much  atten- 
tion to  textile  work,  but  includes  other  branches  of  production  as  well.  The  New 
Bedford  school  is  purely  textile.^ 

But  little  attention  is  given  by  the  witnesses  to  instruction  through  apprenticeship, 
such  as  was  formerly  relied  on  in  all  trades.  One  manufacturer  refers  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  retaining  apprentices  after  they  have  gained  a  certain  amount  of  skill,  such 
that  they  can  pass  for  journeymen.  The  Mid  vale  Steel  Company,  however,  still 
keeps  a  small  number  of  indentured  apprentices  and  gives  special  care  to  the  train- 
ing of  them.  It  supplements  training  in  the  shop  with  evening  instruction  in  a 
branch  of  the  Franklin  Institute  near  the  works.  The  boys  are  compelled  to  attend 
the  institute,  and  the  company  not  only  pays  their  tuition  but  pays  them  for  their 
time  in  the  school  at  the  same  rates  as  for  their  time  in  the  shop.  The  purpoee  of 
the  company  is  to  train  these  boys  to  become  inspectors  and  foremen,  and  the  policy 
is  found  successful.' 

LABOR  LEGISLATION. 

Factory  legialation. — Several  witnesses,  factory  inspectors  and  others,  speak  of  the 
condition  and  results  of  factory  legislation  and  inspection  in  the  several  States.  The 
chief  value  of  it  is  considered  to  be  in  compelling  unscrupulous  employers  to  do  what 
others  are  willing  to  do.  This  helps  the  fair  employer,  by  making  the  conditions  of 
competition  equal.  The  employment  of  suitable  factory  inspectors  is  also  valuable 
in  calling  the  attention  of  well-meaning  employers  to  reforms  which  they  are  quite 
willing  to  make,  but  which  would  not  occur  to  them,  and  in  keeping  a  check  upon 
ignorant  foremen  and  superintendents. 

The  factory  laws  of  Great  Britain,  where  factory  legislation  was  first  enacted,  are 
admitted  to  be  the  models  for  the  whole  world.  The  obstacles  which  had  to  be 
overcome  there  were  greater  than  any  that  ever  existed  in  the  United  States.  The 
laws  of  Massachusetts  are  regarded  as  the  best  in  this  country,  though  they  might 
be  improved  by  adopting  some  features  of  the  present  English  statutes.  Massachu- 
setts seems  also  to  be  the  only  State  which  provides  a  sufficient  number  of  inspectors 
to  secure  the  effective  enforcement  of  the  law.  Massachusetts  haa  36  inspectors; 
New  York  has  38,  and  this  number  is  declared  by  Miss  De  Graffenried  to  be  not  half 
enough  for  New  York  City  alone.  In  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and  Ohio 
also,  it  is  said,  the  number  of  inspectors  is  insufficient. 

Bakeries  have  of  late  been  a  special  subject  of  factory  legislation,  and  great  sani- 
tary improvements  have  been  effecte<i  in  them.  In  New  York,  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  Chicago,  it  is  said,  most  unsatisfactory  conditions  have  been  replaced,  through 
the  workings  of  the  law,  with  conditions  which  are  at  least  tolerable. 

The  factory  inspector  of  New  York  also  calls  special  attention  to  the  good  effects 
of  mining  inspection  in  his  State,  particularly  in  the  diminution  of  accidents.* 

As  illustrative  of  the  importance  of  labor  legislation  and  of  strong  unions,  it  is 
asserted  that  men  who  have  conducted  textile  mills  under  proper  sanitary  and  other 
conditions  in  Massachusetts,  have  acted  very  differently  after  moving  their  mills  to 
Greorgia.  Many  witnesses  regret  the  embarrassment  of  the  more  advanced  States  in 
competition  with  States  in  which  working  hours  are  more  and  employment  conditions 
worse.  A  considerable  desire  for  national  laws  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  and  pre- 
scribing other  conditions  of  work  is  manifested.  Miss  De  Graffenried  regards  the 
lack  of  uniformity  of  factory  legislation  as  one  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  we 
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labor  as  compared  with  European  countries;  but  Mr.  Wright,  United  States  Oom- 
miflsioner  of  Labor,  declares  that  there  has  probably  never  been  an  instance  of  the 
removal  of  capital  from  one  State  to  another  on  account  of  restrictive  laws.  The 
transfer  of  textile  manu^tures  to  the  South  is  due  to  the  proximity  of  raw  materials. 
Most  Southern  factory  owners  still  retain  their  New  England  factories.^ 

Company  stores  and  tenements — Cash  payments,* — ^The  ownership  of  stores  and  tene- 
ment houses  by  industrial  and  mining  establishments  is  a  source  of  almost  universal 
complaint  It  is  admitted  that  such  stores  might  be  made  valuable  to  the  employees 
if  they  were  run  for  that  purpose,  and  if  they  supplied  goods  at  cost  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  moderate  charge  for  handling.  It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  this  would 
need  an  extraordinarily  conscientious  employer.  The  temptation  is  to  compel 
employees  to  trade  at  the  company  stores,  and  to  make  extraordinary  profits  on  the 
salee.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  declared  that  people  who  buy  at  company  stores 
could  always  buy  from  10  to  50  per  cent  cheaper  at  other  places.  The  compulsion 
is  not  necessarily  open  and  acknowledged,  but  employees  observe,  or  think  they 
observe,  that  those  who  do  not  trade  much  at  the  company  stores  are  discriminated 
against  in  the  matter  of  emplo3rment.  The  result  of  the  system  is  that  workmen  are 
kept  continually  in  debt  to  the  stores,  and  never  receive  any  considerable  amount  of 
wages  in  money;  and  in  times  of  strike  the  stores  become  instruments  for  compelling 
snbmiaaion  by  threat  of  stopping  credit.' 

An  exactly  similar  complaint  is  made  r^arding  company  tenements.  These 
houses  are  said  to  be  often  of  the  most  inferior  character,  and  to  be  rented  at  exor- 
bitant rotes.  One  witness  asserts  that  he  has  been  discharged  for  refusing  to  pay 
$12  a  month  for  a  company  house,  which  he  did  not  need,  being  unmarried.  Mr. 
Wright,  United  States  Conmiissioner  of  Labor,  cites  an  instance  in  which  an  employee 
was  forced  to  rent  a  company  tenement  house,  though  he  was  living  in  his  own 
house.  The  company-owned  houses  of  Pullman  are  said,  by  Miss  Kelley,  former 
factory  inspector  of  Illinois,  to  have  been  a  source  of  continual  complaint.  In  Home 
cases,  however,  as  in  some  New  England  factory  towns,  company  houses  are  said  to 
be  better,  and  the  rents  relatively  lower,  than  those  of  other  owners.* 

Lavrs  forbidding  company  stores  are  desired  by  some  witnesses,  though  it  is  pointed 
out  that  laws  against  them  have  often  proved  ineffective.  In  some  cases  this  has 
been  due  to  the  need  of  individual  complaints,  and  to  the  fear  of  losing  employ- 
ment, which  keeps  the  workmen  from  complaining.  Factory  inspectors,  it  is  said, 
should  be  required  to  enforce  such  a  law. 

The  desire  is  also  expressed  that  payment  be  required  to  be  made  in  cash  and  at 
short  intervals,  either  weekly  or  semimonthly.  A  requirement  of  cash  payment,  if 
enforced,  would  diminish  the  power  of  the  company  stores.  For  all  these  evils, 
some  witnesses,  while  desiring  legislative  regulations,  place  their  chief  dependence 
upon  the  direct  action  of  trade  unions.  The  weekly-payment  law  of  Massachusetts 
is  highly  praised,  however,  by  those  who  have  had  experience  under  it.* 

Convict  labor. — ^There  is  a  general  complaint  of  the  competition  of  convict-made 
goods  with  the  products  of  free  labor.  The  occurrence  of  the  trouble  is  mentioned  in 
the  manufacture  of  clothing,  of  boots  and  shoes,  of  harness,  of  stoves,  of  hosiery,  and 
of  plumbing  supplies,  and  in  the  mining  industry.  One  witness  suggests  that  the 
total  product  of  prison  labor  is  not  sufficient  to  greatly  affect  the  market;  but  it  is 
replied  that  the  evil  depends  not  on  the  supplying  of  a  large  part  of  the  market,  but 
on  the  fixing  of  a  cut  price,  which  other  manufacturers,  employing  free  labor,  find 
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themselves  compelled  to  meet.  One  or  two  mannfactnrers  in  the  linee  of  dothing 
and  of  boots  and  shoes  declare  that  they  do  not  feel  the  competition  of  prison-made 
goods;  but  they  attribute  their  exemption  to  the  tBLCt  that  they  make  better  goods 
than  can  be  produced  in  prison,  or  that  they  depend  for  their  market  upon  the  union 
label,  and  upon  appeals  to  the  sentimental  dislike  of  prison-made  goods,  and  to  the 
feeling  in  favor  of  firms  that  are  regarded  as  fair. 

Nearly  all  the  witnesses  agree  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  convicts  employed, 
for  their  own  good  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  the  taxpayers.  One  or  two  witnesses 
hold  that  so  far  as  the  taxes  are  concerned  workingmen  and  mechanics  could  well 
afford  to  support  the  convicts  in  idleness  rather  than  permit  the  competition  of  convict 
labor.  In  general,  however,  it  is  not  suggested  that  the  industrial  employment  of  • 
the  convicts  be  stopped.  It  is  proposed  by  many  witnesses  that  all  machinery,  unless 
such  as  is  driven  by  the  hand  or  the  foot,  be  removed  from  the  prisons.  This  is  advo- 
cated both  for  the  diminution  of  the  prfson  product  and  the  consequent  lessening  of 
the  competition  with  free  labor,  and  also  on  the  ground  that  hand  work  would  give 
the  convicts  a  better  industrial  education.  It  is  maintained  that  they  ought  to  be 
given  a  general  training,  each  in  some  trade.  This  would  be  better  for  them,  and  so 
ultimately  better  for  the  State,  than  to  employ  them  at  machine  work  of  small  edu- 
cational value. 

One  of  two  methods  has  usually  been  adopted  for  the  employment  of  prisoners. 
Often  their  labor  has  been  ,sold  to  private  individuals,  under  lease  or  contract,  at 
fixed  piece  prices  or  at  fixed  rates  per  day.  In  other  cases  industries  have  been 
carried  on  for  State  account,  under  the  direct  management  of  State  officers,  and  the 
products  have  been  sold  in  the  general  market  Both  methods  are  regarded  as 
having  almost  equally  bad  effects  upon  the  wages  of  free  labor.  Both  also  give 
opportunities  for  corruption,  which  are  removed  when  neither  the  labor  of  the  con- 
victs nor  the  products  of  their  labor  are  subjects  of  sale. 

Most  proposals  for  the  removal  of  convict  competition  look  to  the  entire  stoppage 
of  the  sale  of  con\dctrmade  goods  in  the  market  Some  propose  that  the  convicts  be 
employed  in  the  making  of  roads  and  other  public  worka  Others  advocate  the  plan 
which  is  now  adopted  in  New  York,  under  which  a  variety  of  manufactures  is  car- 
ried on  in  prisons,  but  only  manufactured  for  the  use  of  the  State  and  its  political 
divisions.  Goods  for  the  use  of  the  prisons  and  the  prisoners  themselves,  for  the 
State  insane  asylums,  for  the  public  schools,  and  other  institutions  of  local  govern- 
ment are  obtained  from  the  prisons,  but  no  prison  products  are  put  upon  the  market 
It  is  admitted  that  this  system  lessens  the  employment  of  free  labor,  as  any  eco- 
nomic employment  of  the  prisoners  must;  but  the  great  evil — the  cutting  of  prices 
by  competitors  whose  expenses  are  partly  paid  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  State — is  done 
away  with. 

So  long  as  convict-made  goods  are  offered  in  the  market  it  is  desired  that  buyers  be 
enabled  to  choose  them  or  to  refuse  them  by  being  informed  when  they  are  offered. 
To  this  end  it  is  desired  that  such  goods  be  branded  or  marked  to  show  their  orig^. 
The  law  of  New  York  requiring  convict-made  goods  from  other  States  to  be  so  branded 
has  been  declared  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  interference  with  inter- 
state commerce.  To  enable  every  State  to  deal  with  this  question  in  such  way  as  it 
deems  wise,  several  witnesses  advocate  a  national  law  prohibiting  or  severely  taxing 
interstate  commerce  in  prison-made  goods,  or  providing  for  the  branding  of  such 
goods,  or  giving  the  several  States  full  power  over  them  when  offered  for  sale  within 
their  borders,  notwithstanding  their  origin  in  other  States.* 

Labor  in  public  employment. — A  general  disposition  appears  on  the  part  of  workmg- 
men  to  demand  that  public  employment  be  paid  somewhat  more  highly  and  that  the 
hours  in  it  be  somewhat  shorter  than  the  pay  and  the  hours  in  private  work.    All 
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workera,  it  is  said,  ought  to  have  a  wage  sufficient  for  their  decent  support,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  society  as  a  whole,  acting  through  governmental  agencies,  to  be  even 
generous  in  its  conduct  toward  its  employees  and  to  set  a  good  example  to  private 
employers.  There  is  also  a  belief  that  an  increase  of  the  attractiveness  of  public 
work  will  tend  directly,  by  competitive  influences,  to  ndse  the  wages  in  all  similar 
employments.  The  employers  who  refer  to  the  question  do  not  think  that  more 
ought  to  be  paid  for  public  work  than  is  paid  by  private  employers  for  similar  service. 

Connected  with  this  question  is  that  of  contract  work  or  day  work  on  public  under- 
takings. The  representatives  of  labor  desire  the  abolition  of  all  contracts.  They 
declare  that  competition  compels  contractors  to  use  poor  materials  and  to  cut  wages; 
in  consequence,  contract  work  is  always  inferior  and  costs  more  in  the  long  run  than 
day  work.  The  contract  system  is  declared  to  lead  to  corruption  in  politics  and  extrava- 
gance in  expenditure.  The  London  county  council  and  our  own  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment are  pointed  to  as  examples  of  highly  successful  use  of  the  system  of  direct 
employment,  as  well  as  various  city  waterworks  and  other  enterprises  of  similar  char- 
acter. The  city  of  Memphis  has  abolished  contract  work  and  adopted  the  8-hour  day 
for  all  city  employment  It  is  testified  that  more  work  is  accomplished  in  8  hours 
than  was  formerly  done  in  10.^ 

The  representatives  of  labor  oiganizations  and  some  other  witnesses  desire  that  a 
preference  be  given  to  union  labor  in  all  public  work,  such  a^  the  construction  of 
buildings  and  the  manufacture  of  clothing  for  the  Army.' 

A  modification  of  the  contract  system  is  advocated,  on  behalf  of  employers  in  some 
particular  trades,  by  which  the  custom  of  letting  contracts  ior  the  whole  of  public 
buildings  to  general  contractors  should  be  exchanged  for  the  letting  of  separate  con- 
tracts for  each  particular  part,  as,  for  instance,  the  bricklaying  and  the  heating  appa- 
ratus to  contractors  in  those  special  lines.  It  is  declared  that  such  a  method  would 
make  a  better  supervision  possible  over  those  who  actually  perform  the  work,  and 
would  secure  a  better  quality  of  work,  at  lower  cost' 

Employert^  liabUiiy  and  workinffmen's  insurance, — Several  witnesses  refer  to  the  desir- 
ability of  changes  in  the  law  of  employers'  liability.  The  courts,  says  Mr.  Hourwich, 
have  gone  further  and  further  from  the  sound  principles  of  the  common  law.  *  ^  There 
is  no  employers'  liability  under  any  circumstances  under  the  present  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  as  construed  by  the  courts."  Legislative  modification  of  exist- 
ing laws  is  especially  needed  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  contributory  negligence 
and  the  doctrine  that  a  workman  can  not  recover  damages  from  his  employer  for 
injuries  due  to  the  fault  of  a  fellow-workman.  The  fellow- workman  idea  has  been 
pushed  so  far  that  in  New  York  a  foreman  and  a  general  superintendent  have  been 
held  to  be  fellow-workmen.* 

The  president  of  the  Builders'  League  of  New  York  City,  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
tests agamst  such  an  enlargement  of  employers'  liability  as  came  near  enactment  in 
New  York  in  1900.  He  declares  that  under  existing  conditions  of  labor  organiza- 
tion the  employer  is  not  responsible  for  putting  unfit  men  in  such  positions  that  they 
endanger  the  lives  of  others.  The  union  is  responsible  for  it;  yet  by  the  proposed 
modification  of  the  fellow-servant  doctrine  the  employer  would  be  liable  for  any 
resulting  damage.^ 

Mr.  McMackin,  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  of  New  York,  notes  that  the  fellow- 
servant  doctrine,  established  in  the  English  courts  in  1837,  and  followeii  as  a  prece- 
dent in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  England,  has  already  been  modified  by  statute 
in  England  and  in  several  of  our  States,  and  in  some  other  States  by  court  decisions. 
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Hourwich  also  states  that  he  examined  the  data  with  r^ard  to  many  thousands  of 
unemployed  workmen  in  Chicago  during  the  industrial  crisis  of  1893,  and  foond 
very  few  members  of  labor  organizations  among  the  applicants  for  charitable  relieL 
Whether  this  was  because  there  was  less  unemployment  among  organized  workers, 
or  because  they  were  better  paid  and  could  stand  unemployment  longer,  or  because 
they  were  aided  by  their  oi^nizations,  he  does  not  pretend  to  say.* 

It  is  asserted  also  that  the  unions  exert  a  favorable  influence  upon  general  busineee 
conditions  by  increasing  wages,  and  so  enabling  the  masses  to  consmne  more  goods. 
The  main  cause  of  industrial  depression  is  underconsumption,  due  to  the  small  pay 
of  the  working  class.  The  tendency  of  the  unions,  therefore,  is  to  check  such 
depression.* 

It  is  further  maintained  that  the  unions  exert  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  condition  of  their  members.  Discussions  of  economic  and  social 
subjects  lead  the  members  to  read  and  to  think,  and  make  them  better  citizens. 

The  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Builders  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  representatives  of  labor  oiganizations  with  whom  he  has  come  in 
contact  in  his  business  and  in  his  official  work.  It  is  also  asserted  that  the  unions 
encourage  steadiness  and  sobriety,  though  the  president  of  the  National  Glass  Com- 
pany thinks  that  union  men  are  more  apt  to  be  led  into  vice  and  intemperance 
through  social  clubs.  He  asserts  that  more  men  £rom  the  manufacturing  departments 
of  his  factory,  which  ran  nonunion  for  25  years,  went  into  other  factories  as  man- 
agers and  superintendents  than  from  all  other  similar  factories  in  the  United  States' 
put  together.' 

One  or  two  witnesses  speak  with  great  bitterness. of  the  general  character  and  effect 
of  the  unions.  One  holds  Uiat  they  tend  to  the  disruption  and  disorganization  of 
society,  and  that  they  are  *  *  the  greatest  menace  to  this  Grovemment  that  exists. '  *  One 
workingman  also  complains  of  the  arrogance  of  the  unions,  which  include  not  more 
than  one-sixth  of  the  working  class,  in  pretending  to  fix  conditions  of  labor  for  the 
other  five-sixths,  and  in  reviling  as  traitors  and  scabs  those  who  claim  the  right  to 
make  their  own  bargains.^ 

The  representatives  of  the  unions,  on  the  other  hand,  declare  that  the  single  wage- 
earner,  acting  alone,  has  no  liberty  of  contract  in  dealing  with  an  employer.  Liberty 
only  becomes  possible  for  the  wage-earner  through  combination.  The  union  is  to 
the  laborer  what  a  republican  form  of  government  is  to  the  citizen-*-it  gives  him  free- 
dom. In  it  he  joins  with  other  workmen  in  determining  the  policy  of  the  trade  by 
a  majority  vote.    Without  it  he  has  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  an  employer.* 

Witnesses  representing  the  employing  class  differ  as  to  the  effects  of  labor  organi- 
zations upon  the  interests  of  employers.  The  president  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Com- 
pany, while  he  does  not  himself  deal  with  labor  organizations,  thinks  it  would  be  of 
decided  advantage  if,  by  union  action,  wages  were  made  uniform  in  all  competing 
plants.  It  would  give  certainty  and  stability  to  business  operations.  Mr.  Carhartt, 
a  clothing  manufacturer,  took  some  trouble  to  get  his  employees  organized  and  has 
found  his  dealings  with  the  organization  eminently  satis^tory.  If  an  employee 
thinks  he  is  illtreated,  he  complains  to  the  grievance  committee  of  the  union,  and  in 
most  cases  the  grievance  committee  satisfies  itself  that  the  firm  has  acted  justly. 
Often  such  complaints  are  not  even  presented  to  the  firm.  Other  witnesses,  how- 
ever, think  that  the  unions  give  the  workmen  an  evil  education,  teaching  them  that 
the  employers  are  unjust  to  them  and  get  an  undue  proportion  of  the  product,  and 
that  capital  is  their  enemy.    The  town  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  is  mentioned  as  a  place 
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where  the  labor  organizations  are  strong  and  where,  by  their  demands  for  high 
wages,  they  constitute  a  serious  menace  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city.* 

One  particular  complaint  against  the  unions  is  that  they  stir  up  strife  between  the 
men  and  their  employers  and  cause  strikes.  It  is  admitted  on  behalf  of  the  unions 
that  when  a  union  is  first  formed  it  is  likely  to  have  many  strikes.  The  newly  organ- 
ized men  have  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  power  of  the  union;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
employers  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  dealing  with  unions  resent  the  assump- 
tion of  the  men  to  appear  by  committee  and  imagine  that  it  is  an  attack  on  their 
rights.  Both  parties  become  wiser  by  experience,  and  it  is  asserted  that  when  an 
organization  has  become  thoroughly  established  it  diminishes  rather  than  increases 
strikes.  For  two  years,  it  is  said,  an  accurate  record  has  been  kept  of  strikes  in  Indi- 
ana, and  more  than  half  of  thep  have  been  strikes  of  unoi^ganized  men.  The  labor 
eommiasioner  of  Indiana  thincs  that  80  per  cent  of  labor  troubles  in  that  State 
are  "with  unorganized  workingmen,  or  men  newly  organized,  not  disciplined  along 
the  line  of  organization.''  Oiiganization,  it  is  said,  exerts  an  educational  influence 
and  leads  to  more  careful  and  deliberate  consideration  of  points  in  dispute,  both  on 
the  side  of  the  men  and  on  the  side  of  the  employers.' 

Nonunion  men, — Special  complaint  is  made  by  some  employers  and  by  one  repre- 
sentative of  nonunion  labor  of  the  policy  of  the  unions  in  trying  to  exclude  nonimion 
men  from  employment  by  refusing  to  work  with  them,  and,  in  the  case  of  pubUc 
work,  by  influencing  legislative  and  executive  action.  This  policy  is  declared  to  be 
tyrannical  and  an  interference  with  the  rights  of  nonunion  men.  It  is  even  alleged 
that  the  real  purpose  of  the  oi^nization  is  to  gain  an  advantage  for  the  insiders  over 
the  outsiders.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  declared  that  no  such  advantage  can  be 
sought,  since  the  unions  welcome  every  man  of  good  character  to  membership,  and 
since,  indeed,  they  constantly  give  their  efforts  and  contribute  lai^  amounts  of  money 
to  bring  in  the  unorganized.  The  purpose  of  the  policy  in  question  is  not  to  exclude 
the  nonunion  men  from  employment,  but  to  induce  them  to  become  union  men.  It 
is  alleged  to  be  a  necessary  policy  for  the  attainment  of  the  purposes  of  the  oiiganiza- 
tion. In  order  to  meet  the  employers  on  equal  terms  the  union  must  be  able  to  meet 
them  as  the  representative  of  all  his  workmen  or  of  the  whole  of  that  class  of  work- 
men of  which  it  is  composed.  If  it  represents  only  half  the  force,  so  that  the  other 
half  are  not  bound  by  its  action,  its  action  will  be  of  relatively  slight  importance  to 
the  employer.  The  union  can  better  afford,  it  is  argued,  to  concede  a  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  wages  than  to  waive  this  fundamental  demand  for  unionization  of  all  labor.' 

Apprenticeship, — ^Trade-union  r^ulations  of  apprenticeship  are  defended  on  the 
ground  that  some  employers  engage  boys,  not  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them  a  trade, 
bat  to  supplant  men  and  to  cut  wages.  Under  such  a  system,  it  is  declared,  the  boj's 
work  and  the  men  walk  the  streets  for  lack  of  work  to  do.  The  boys  are  not  taught 
trades  at  all  in  such  cases,  but  are  kept  upon  narrow  lines  of  work,  such  as  bring  the 
greatest  immediate  profit  to  the  employer.  The  regulations  of  the  union  are  meant 
to  secure  for  every  boy  who  goes  into  a  shop  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  real  knowl- 
edge of  the  trade.  They  are  designed  to  protect  mature  meh  in  their  employment, 
and  also  to  protect  the  boys,  first  from  premature  transference  from  school  to  indus- 
trial work,  and,  second,  from  exploitation,  when  they  should  receive  instruction  in 
their  future  occupations.* 

Officers  and  leaders.— The  opponents  of  the  unions  attribute  the  greater  part  of  their 
supposed  evil  influence  to  the  machinations  of  demagogues.    Business  agents  or 
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walking  delegates  are  thought  to  be  agitators,  who  are  too  lazy  to  work  and  who 
wish  to  live  upon  the  work  of  others.  They  are  alleged  to  be  arbitrary  and  unjust 
in  their  methods,  not  only  toward  employers,  but  even  toward  their  own  members. 

On  behalf  of  the  unions  it  ia  asserted  that  the  business  agent  is  not  usually  a  leader 
of  the  union  in  the  sense  of  determining  its  policy.  He  is  a  servant  of  it,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  force  payment  of  dues,  to  bring  nonunion  men  into  the  oi^ganization, 
and  in  case  of  trouble  to  reach  a  settlement,  if  possible,  by  peaceful  means.  It  is 
pointed  out  by  Bishop  Potter,  as  well  as  by  representatives  of  the  unions,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  business  agents  in  dealing  with  employers,  because  if  a  commit- 
tee of  the  employer's  own  men  are  sent  to  him  with  any  demand,  whether  or  not 
the  demand  is  granted,  the  employer  is  likely  to  remember  the  committeemen  with 
dislike  and  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Mr.  Walcott,  ex-chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion, doubts  the  justification  of  the  feeling -which  many  employers  have  that  their 
employees  ought  not  to  ask  them  to  receive  an  outside  party  as  the  representative  of 
the  men  in  business  dealings.  Mr.  Walcott  suggests  that  if  anybody  had  a  claim 
against  the  manufacturer  it  would  be  presented  through  some  attorney,  and  the  man- 
ufacturer would  discuss  it  purely  as  a  matter  of  business,  without  any  reference  to 
the  attorney's  personaUty.' 

AUtiudeof  employers. — Several  witnessesagreeinstatingthat  the  attitude  of  employers 
toward  the  unions  is,  on  the  whole,  growing  more  favorable.  Mr.  Wright,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  says  that  employers  are  glad  to  have  the  cooperation 
of  unions  if  they  are  directed  by  men  of  busings  experience  and  integrity,  as  the 
typographical  union  and  the  glass  blowers'  unions  are. 

Yet  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  favorable  change  of  attitude  does  not  appear  every- 
where.* 

Mr.  Brooks  declares  that  the  growth  of  socialism  in  such  New  England  towns  as 
Brockton  and  Haverhill  results  from  the  feeling  of  the  workingmen  that  their  trade 
organizations  can  effect  nothing.  If  manufacturers  want  to  make  socialists  in  this 
country  they  have  only  to  ''smash  the  unions.'" 

Union  labels, — It  appears  that  the  first  imfon  label  was  adopted  by  the  Cigar  Makers' 
International  Union  in  1880.  Up  to  November,  1899,  37  national  and  international 
unions  had  adapted  labels,  which  were  recognized  by  the  Federation  of  Labor.  The 
ELnights  of  Labor  also  have  various  labels  not  included  in  this  number.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  label  is  to  guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  the  labeled  goods  have  been 
made  urider  conditions  approved  by  organized  labor.  The  employees  are  all  mem- 
bers of  the  union.  The  label  is  supposed  to  guarantee  better  sanitary  conditions  than 
are  usual  in  the  trade.  The  wages  are  usually  higher  and  the  hours  of  labor  are 
usually  shorter  than  in  the  same  trade  where  the  men  are  unorganized. 

A  manufacturer  of  workingmen's  clothing,  who  uses  the  label  of  the  United  Gar- 
ment Workers,  regards  the  label  as  a  means  by  which  organized  workers  help  those 
manufacturers  who  desire  to  pay  their  employees  high  wages  and  to  give  them  good 
surroundings. 

Those  unions  whose  labels  have  become  valuable,  like  the  cigar  makers,  have  suf- 
fered greatly  from  counterfeiting.  The  United  States  laws  give  them  no  protection, 
because  a  trade-mark  can  not  be  defended  unless  the  owner  of  it.is  also  the  owner  of 
the  goods  it  is  applied  to.  Many  States,  however,  have  enacted  special  laws  for  the 
protection  of  union  labels.^ 

The  incorporation  of  trade  unions,— -The  testimony  seems  to  indicate  that  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  trade  unions  of  the  United  States  are  incorporated,  though 
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the  commissioner  of  labor  Statistics  of  New  York  presented  a  list  of  some  300  incor- 
porated unions  out  of  a  total  of  1,600  unions  existing  in  the  State.  A  marked  differ- 
ence of  opinion  exists  between  the  witnesses  as  to  the  advisability  of  incorporation. 
Several  witnesses,  both  representatives  of  labor  oi^ganizations  and  others,  think  that 
incorporation  would  be  advisable,  because  it  would  enable  the  unions  to  enforce  thdr 
contracts  with  employers  and  others,  and  because  their  increased  responsibility 
would  make  employers  more  disposed  to  deal  with  them.  The  president  of  the 
Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  adds  that  they  can  now  be  brought  into  court  and 
held  responsible  almost  as  effectively  as  if  they  were  incorporated.  The  president 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  thinks  that  incorporation  would  be  desira- 
ble, providing  compulsory  arbitration  were  also  established.  Mr.  Lusk,  a  former 
member  of  the  New  Zealand  parliament,  says  that  the  experience  of  New  Zealand 
unions  with  incorporation  has  been  exceedingly  favorable;  but  it  is  there  connected 
ynth  a  compulsory  arbitration  law.* 

Several  representatives  of  the  unions  are  strongly  opposed  to  mcorporation.  The 
alleged  tendency  of  the  courts  to  favor  employers  and  to  oppose  the  unions  is  repeat- 
edly mentioned.  Mr.  Gompers  prefers  to  keep  the  union  funds  safe  from  the  inter- 
ference of  the  State,  and  does  not  think  there  would  be  any  gain  in  giving  legal 
validity  to  contracts  between  employers  and  unions.  A  union  which  does  not  keep 
isith  can  not  succeed;  but  many  of  the  labor  disputes  arise  from  the  breaking  of  con- 
tracts by  employers,  and  the  legalization  of  the  contracts  would  be  of  little  help, 
because  employers  can  readily  find  ways  of  evasion.  The  contracts  of  employers 
with  workmen  can  be  enforced  only  through  the  power  of  the  workmen  to  make 
evasion  more  expensive  than  compliance.  This  power — that  is,  the  power  of  the 
unions  as  fighting  bodies — would  be  weakened  by  mcorporation.  In  time  of  strike 
the  funds  of  the  union  might  be  tied  up  by  injunction  through  the  act  either  of  the 
employers  or  of  a  dissenting  minority  of  the  members.  The  possibility  of  a  success- 
ful contest  would  be  destroyed  even  if  the  position  of  the  union  were  ultimately 
sustained  by  the  courts.* 

Mr.  Hourwich,  an  attorney,  points  out  that  the  incorporation  of  labor  organizations 
under  the  existin(<  law  would  not  essentially  increase  their  legal  powers.  An  unin- 
corporated labor  organization  in  New  York  may  make  contracts  and  incur  civil  lia- 
bility, and  may  bring  civil  suit,  for  instance,  against  a  defaulting  treasurer  just  as  any 
other  private  firm  might.  It  might  even  acquire  title  to  real  estate,  and  this  need 
not  necessarily  be  done  through  trustees;  that  would  depend  upon  its  own  rules  and 
regulations.  On  the  other  hand,  even  if  the  union  were  incorporated,  it  could  not 
collect  damages  from  an  employer  for  breach  of  a  contract  relating  to  the  employment 
of  its  members.  Each  member  might  be  able  to  collect  damages  by  a  separate  suit, 
but  the  union  would  be,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  separate  entity,  which  would  have 
made  no  profit  by  the  carrying  out  of  its  contract,  and  hence  could  show  no  damage 
by  the  breach  of  it.  Mr.  Hourwich  holds  that  there  should  be  a  special  law  for  the 
incorporation  of  trafle  unions,  allowing  them  to  make  labor  contracts  on  behalf  of 
their  members,  and  if  the  contracts  were  broken  to  collect  the  damages  which  the 
members  might  suffer  as  a  society  or  as  individuals. 

Mr.  Hourwich  believes,  however,  that  the  opposition  of  many  trade  unions  to 
incorporation  is  due  to  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  advantages  which  could  be  derived 
from  the  protection  of  the  law,  though  some  of  it  arises  from  the  belief  that  the  law 
has  in  most  cases  favored  the  employers'  side.' 

KnighU  of  Labor  and  American  Federation  of  Labor, — Representatives  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor  and  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  give  some  account  of  these  bodies 
and  d iscuss  the  differences  between  them.    The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  based 
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on  the  control  of  each  trade  by  a  union  of  the  trade.  All  local  unions,  so  far  as  possible, 
are  organized  into  national  trade  unions,  and  so  far  as  this  is  done  the  local  unions 
have  no  direct  relation  to  the  Federation.  The  per  capita  tax  by  which  the  expenses 
of  the  Federation  are  covered  is  paid  by  the  national  bodies.  Any  body  can  secede 
at  any  time.  Except  in  the  absence  of  coercion,  the  relation  of  the  national  bodies 
to  the  Federation  is  similar  to  that  of  the  States  to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  primary  idea  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  is  that  of  the  union  of  all  workers.  Each 
local  assembly  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  central  body.  The  several  trades  are 
allowed  to  control  their  own  affairs,  and  neither  the  general  executive  board  nor  the 
district  executive  board  has  a  right  to  interfere  in  a  trade  dispute  unless  asked  to  do 
so.  Yet  the  feeling  of  the  body,  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Schonfarber,  is  favorable  to  a 
general  participation  in  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  each  trade.  Mr.  Schonfarber 
believes  that  mixed  organizations,  including  members  of  different  trades,  are,  on  the 
whole,  more  successful  in  dealing  with  trade  disputes.  Men  affiliated  only  by  ties  of 
oi^ganization  with  those  actually  engaged  in  disputes  have  done  the  most  effective 
work  in  support  of  them,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  members  of  a  mixed  oi^ganiza- 
tion  represent  more  points  of  view  and  are  better  able  to  give  fciir  consideration  to 
both  sides  of  a  case,  and  so  are  likely  to  be  more  conservative  in  dealing  with 
employers.  While  Mr.  Schonfarber  admits  that  there  is  a  tendency  toward  keeping 
trade  matters  under  the  control  of  each  trade,  he  attributes  this  largely  to  the  fact  that 
employers  prefer  to  deal  with  trade  organizations  rather  than  with  a  mixed  body, 
because  the  mixed  body  is  the  stronger.* 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  itself  has  organized  mixed  local  bodies,  com- 
posed of  members  of  various  crafts,  under  the  name  of  federal  labor  unions.  These 
are  only  meant,  however,  to  bring  together  wage-workers  whose  own  trades  have  no 
unions  in  the  place.  It  is  the  design  to  organize  trade  unions  from  the  members  as 
fast  as  enough  representatives  of  the  several  trades  are  gathered.' 

STRIKES  AND  BOYCOTTS. 

Necessity  of  strikes. — There  is  little  dissent  from  the  opinion  that  strikes  are  a  neces- 
sary weapon  of  the  workingman  under  existing  social  conditions.  Mr.  Gompers, 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  does  not  believe  that  strikes  can  be 
entirely  eliminated  from  our  system  of  society,  though  he  seems  to  hope  that  by  a 
thorough  organization  of  both  the  workers  and  the  employers  it  will  be  possible,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  secure  their  beneficent  results  without  interrupting  industry  and 
commerce.  He  says,  however,  that  every  labor  oi^ganization  ought  to  accumulate  a 
defense  fund.  Employers  who  know  that  their  men  have  a  defense  hmd  which  will 
enable  them  to  resist  will  not  lightly  try  to  reduce  wages,  increase  the  hours  of  labor, 
or  enforce  obnoxious  conditions.  Labor  organizations  which  have  small  funds  or 
none  are  obliged  to  yield  to  deductions  of  wages  when  industrial  depression  comes, 
and  when  business  revives  they  are  the  last  to  receive  any  of  the  benefits.  He  holds 
adequate  preparation  for  strikes  to  be  the  best  means  of  preventing  them.  No 
matter  how  just  a  cause  is,  unless  it  is  backed  up  with  power  it  will  be  crushed.  Dis- 
putes are  determined  by  contest  and  conquest,  except  when  there  is  like  power  on 
both  sides;  then  they  are  determined  by  reason.  The  same  view  is  expressed  by 
Bishop  Potter.  He  says  that  the  employers  are  likely  to  contend  against  increase  of 
wages  or  shortening  of  work  days  until  they  realize  that  the  employees  have  force 
enough  to  meet  them  in  a  contest  Bishop  Potter  regards  the  strike  as  a  reversion 
to  barbarism,  but  considers  that  it  is  necessary  under  present  conditions,  just  as  war 
is  necessary.* 
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Legal  restricH(ms  of  strikes. — One  or  two  witnesses  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
forbid  by  law  any  interruption  of  work,  either  by  employer  or  by  employees,  with- 
out a  previous  notice  of  6  or  10  days.  Such  a  period  of  waiting,  it  is  thought, 
would  give  hot  tempers  time  to  cool,  and  would  also  give  a  State  board  of  arbitration 
opportunity  to  intervene  and  bring  the  parties  together.  One  Southern  witness 
would  make  it  a  felony  to  strike  or  to  order  a  boycott  or  a  lockout,  at  least  after  the 
compulsory  arbitration  board  which  he  would  establish  had  rendered  its  decision. 
He  believes  that  there  is  a  strong  sentiment  in  the  South  in  favor  of  such  action,  and 
that  Something  of  the  kind  will  before  long  be  done  there.* 

Causes  of  strikes. — ^Mr.  Grompers  says  that  strikes  take  place  against  reduction  of 
wages,  increafle  of  hours,  political  intimidation,  victimization  for  activity  in  the 
cause  of  the  workers,  and  the  blacklist.  They  take  place  for  less  hours,  for  better 
wages  and  better  surroundings,  and  to  maintain  the  rights  of  unionism;  that  is,  to 
maintain  the  oi^ganization  by  ^hich  the  rights  of  the  workers  are  protected  and 
advanced.  Among  the  causes  of  strikes,  as  distinguished  from  the  objects  which 
they  are  intended  to  attain,  other  witnesses  mention  the  unwillingness  of  employers 
to  recognize  trade  unions;  lack  of  cordiality  on  the  part  of  employers  toward  the 
men;  the  greed  of  employers  and  the  greed  of  the  workers,  and  the  desire  of  the 
walking  delegates  to  keep  their  positions,  which,  it  is  allied,  they  would  feel  to  be 
insecure  if  there  were  no  trouble.  Several  manufacturers  insist  upon  the  supposed 
activity  of  agitators  as  a  chief  cause  of  labor  disputes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sec- 
retarj'  of  the  National  Association  of  Builders  considers  that  employers  are  almost 
wholly  to  blame  for  labor  disturbances,  because  they  have  vastly  greater  opportu- 
nity for  knowing  the  whole  situation  than  the  workmen  have,  and  their  responsibility 
for  wise  action  is  therefore  far  greater.  There  is  a  general  agreement  that  industrial 
prosperity  tends  to  increase  the  number  of  strikes.  There  were  about  70  per  cent 
more  strikes  in  New  York  State  during  1899  than  during  1898.  The  chairman  of  the 
board  of  mediation  and  arbitration  of  the  State  of  New  York  says  that  the  great 
increase  was  due  to  the  general  improvement  of  conditions.  Wages  are  the  last 
thing  to  rise,  and  the  general  rise  of  prices  and  the  apparent  prosperity  of  employers 
made  the  workmen  impatient' 

ResuUs  of  strikes. — While  one  or  two  representatives  of  the  manufacturers  and 
one  nonunion  workman  regard  strikes  as  an  unmixed  evil,  the  representatives  of 
labor  oiiganizations  are  unanimous  in  their  belief  that  the  results  of  strikes  are 
upon  the  whole  favorable  to  the  working  class.  Some  admit  that  the  immediate 
results  of  strikes  are  unprofitable  to  all  concerned,  but  in  the  long  run  they  are 
declared  to  have  brought  to  the  workers,  both  organized  and  unorganized,  a 
more  equitable  share  of  the  social  product.  When  the  trouble  and  loss  of  a  strike 
has  once  been  experienced,  both  sides  are  more  ready  to  give  fair  consideration  to 
each  other's  claims.  Mr.  Gompers  seems  inclined  to  believe  that  even  the  immediate 
results  of  strikes,  when  broadly  considered,  are  usually  favorable  to  the  working- 
men.  Even  if  a  strike  is  lost,  those  who  take  the  place  of  the  strikers  have  proba- 
bly bettered  their  condition;  and  it  is  only  in  isolated  cases,  he  declares,  that  strikers 
take  new  positions  under  conditions  worse  than  those  they  struck  against.  Moreover, 
the  immediate  cost  of  strikes  is  not  nearly  as  great  as  it  is  commonly  thought  to  be. 
Workmen  are  seldom,  if  ever,  employed  throughout  the  whole  year.  A  strike  sim- 
ply transfers  the  period  of  idleness  from  the  time  when  it  is  of  advantage  to  the 
employer  to  the  time  when  it  is  of  advantage  to  the  employees.' 

Methods  of  inaugurating  strikes. — Several  witnesses  refer  to  the  checks  which  the 
rules  of  the  national  unions  put  upon  the  inauguration  of  strikes.  The  decision  to 
strike  must  be  made  in  the  first  place  by  the  local  unions,  usually  by  secret  ballot, 
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in  order  that  the  real  judgment  of  the  members  rather  than  the  jadgment  which 
fear  of  their  fellows  might  lead  them  to  express  may  be  recorded.  In  many  national 
unions  a  two-thirds  or  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  local  is  required;  and  it  is  usual  to 
forbid  the  actual  beginning  of  a  strike  until  repeated  efforts  at  adjustment  have  been 
made,  both  by  the  local  union  and  by  the  national  authorities.' 

Violence  in  strikes. — ^The  representatives  of  the  labor  unions  unanimously  protest 
that  the  unions  do  everything  in  their  power  to  preserve  peace  in  strikes,  and  that 
when  violence  occurs  it  is  the  work  of  outsiders  or  of  a  few  irresponsible  individuals. 
This  is  admitted,  as  regards  a  large  part  of  the  contests,  even  by  witnesses  who  are 
strongly  opposed  to  the  general  methods  of  the  unions.  A  representative  of  the 
Cigar  Makers'  Union  asserts  that  when  labor  difficulties  arise  employers  hire  men  to 
place  themselves  among  the  workingmen,  partly  as  spies  and  partly  as  fomenters  of 
disturbance.  He  cites  an  instance,  said  to  have  been  proved  in  court,  in  which  a 
detective  in  the  pay  of  the  employers  joined  the  strikers,  and  did  his  best,  though 
without  success,  to  instigate  both  personal  violence  and  arson.* 

Legal  right  to  strike. — ^Two  or  three  witnesses  .refer  to  the  fact  that  every  strike  was 
treated  as  a  conspiracy  at  common  law  and  under  the  statutes  until  1824  in  Great 
Britain  and  until  about  1 840  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Hourwich,  an  attorney,  says 
that  the  right  of  workmen  to  strike  has  not  even  yet  received  unqualified  recogni- 
tion. The  New  York  statute  exempts  a  strike  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an 
advance  in  wages  or  for  opposing  a  reduction  in  wages  from  the  common-law  rule 
regarding  conspiracy.  But  this  statute,  creating  an  exception  from  the  common  law, 
will  be  construed  strictly  under  the  familiar  rule.  Anything  not  expressly  contained 
in  it  will  be  excluded,  and  strikes  do  not  always  result  from  disputes  about  wages.' 

Injunctions  in  strikes. — One  of  the  bitterest  protests  of  the  representatives  of  labor 
is  directed  to  the  present  use  of  injunctions  against  strikers  and  their  friends.  Peace- 
ful persuasion  to  keep  workmen  from  taking  the  places  of  their  fellows  is  believed  to 
be  within  the  plainest  rights  of  workingmen,  and  interference  with  it  by  the  courts 
is  felt  as  a  gross  injustice,  and  as  indicating  the  sympathy  of  the  courts  with  the 
employing  class  and  their  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  workingmen.  Injunctions 
which  are  believed  to  have  no  foundation  in  justice  have  frequently  been  sustained 
by  the  highest  courts,  but  even  when  the  higher  courts  have  overthrown  them  the 
purpose  of  them  has  none  the  less  been  served.  The  purpose  of  them  is  to  break  up 
the  strike,  and  before  the  injunction  can  be  carried  to  a  higher  court  and  there  dis- 
solved the  strike  will  have  been  ended  if  the  injunction  has  been  obeyed.  Mr. 
Gompers  points  out  that  though  the  injunction  is  supposed  to  issue  in  order  to  prevent 
the  doing  of  an  injury  which  would  be  irreparable,  and  for  which  there  would  be  no 
adequate  remedy  at  law,  the  injunction  itself  does  an  injury  of  exactly  that  sort, 
however  unjust  and  illegal  it  may  be  and  however  promptly  it  may  be  overthrown 
when  it  is  brought  before  the  higher  court.  The  way  in  which  injunctions  have 
been  used  in  recent  years  is  declared  by  several  witnesses  to  have  greatly  lessened 
the  respect  of  the  workingmen  for  the  courts,  and  even  to  have  diminished  the 
intensity  of  their  patriotism.  The  desire  is  expressed  that  the  power  of  the  courts 
to  issue  injimctions  in  labor  cases  be  restricted  or  altogether  removed,  and  especially 
that  persons  accused  of  violating  injunctions  in  such  cases  be  given  the  benefit  of  a 
jury  trial.  The  use  of  the  injunction,  it  is  declared,  does  away  with  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury  and  shifts  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  defendant.* 

Boycotts. — The  right  and  tlie  necessity  of  the  boycott  are  upheld  by  several  repre- 
sentatives of  labor.     Mr.  Gompers,  in  particular,  makes  an  extended  argument  for 
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it  He  declares  that  everyone  has,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  right  to  refrain  from 
dealing  with  any  person  whom  he  does  not  clioose  to  deal  with,  for  any  reason  which 
may  seem  to  him  sufficient.  It  is  equally  plain  that  boycotters  may  use  moral  sua- 
sion to  enlist  others  in  their  cause,  and  that  their  friends  ma>  cease  dealing  with 
those  who  have  given  offense.  The  ground  on  which  certain  forms  of  boycotting 
have  sometimes  been  declared  illegal  is  that  the  boycotters  resort  to  threats,  intimi- 
dation, and  coercion  to  induce  others  to  join  in  the  boycott.  But  the  threat  which 
they  use,  Mr.  Gompers  points  out,  is  merely  the  threat  to  withdraw  their  patronage. 
They  have  a  right  actually  to  withdraw  their  patronage;  much  more,  therefore,  have 
they  a  right  to  threaten  to  withdraw  it.  The  fallacy  and  injustice  of  the  condemna^ 
tion  lie  in  the  implication,  carried  by  such  words  as  "threaten"  and  ** intimidate," 
that  some  w^rongful  act  has  been  done  or  threatened. 

The  l^al  right  of  boycotting,  Mr.  Gompers  declares,  should  be  recognized,  and 
tlie  more  generally  it  is  recognized  the  less  it  will  be  used.  To  try  to  outlaw  a  man 
for  doing  what  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  is  likely  to  arouse  a  feeling  which  will 
make  him  the  more  determined  to  do  it* 


ARBITRATION,  MEDIATION,  AND  CONCILIATION. 

Compulsory  arbitration. — A  considerable  numl)er  of  witnesses  favor  a  general  appli- 
cation of  compulsory  arbitration  in  labor  differences.  It  is  strongly  advocated  by  two 
who  are  strenuously  opposes!  to  trade  unions,  and  who  seem  to  view  it  as  a  means  of 
repressing  their  activity.  One  of  them  says,  in  terms,  that  he  would  not  have  labor 
organizations  recognized  as  such  by  law  or  by  the  arbitration  boanl.  Some  repre- 
sentatives of  the  unions,  however,  are  also  in  favor  of  compulsory  arbitration,  and 
seem  to  view  it  as  a  means  of  securing  the  public  investigation  of  the  actions  of 
employers.* 

A  much  larger  number  of  witnesses  favor  compulsory  arbitration  in  the  labor  dis- 
putes of  so-called  public-service  corporations,  particularly  railroads  and  street  rail- 
roads. The  fact  that  these  corporations  receive  certain  special  privileges  from  the 
public  is  felt  by  some  to  give  the  public  special  rights  in  dealing  with  them;  and  the 
opinion  is  also  ex{tte8sed  that  strikes  in  these  industries  are  specially  injurious  to 
the  public.  One  witness,  however,  believes  that  a  strike  in  a  cotton  mill,  involving 
the  means  of  livelihood  not  only  of  the  operatives,  but  also  of  the  retail  dealers  in  the 
town,  is  as  injurious  to  the  public  as  a  street-railway  strike.* 

A  very  large  numljer  of  witnesses,  however,  are  absolutely  opposed  to  compulsory 
arbitration  under  any  circumstances.  It  is  argued  that  to  compel  men  to  work  on 
terms  which  they  are  not  willing  to  accept  is  slavery,  and  that  to  compel  employers 
to  run  their  works  and  pay  wages  they  are  not  willing  to  pay  is  confiscation.  Several 
representatives  of  the  workmen  add  that  the  action  of  any  governmental  body,  such 
as  a  court  of  arbitration,  would  probably  be  hostile  to  the  men,  as  the  action  of  the 
courts  usually  is.* 

The  possible  means  of  enforcing  the  awards  of  an  arbitration  court  are  considerably 
discussed.  Some  of  the  witnesses  assume  that  the  only  means  of  enforcement  against 
the  men  would  be  by  imprisonment.  Several  of  the  witnesses,  whose  attitude  toward 
compulsory  arbitration  is  more  friendly,  held,  however,  that  fines,  to  be  levied  on 
the  unions  as  corporate  bodies,  would  be  sufficient     Indeed,  it  is  repeatedly  asserted 

1  Vol.  VII:  Spohn,  143;  Eaton,  372.  Schonfarbcr,  431;  Gompere,  638-638. 
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that  no  penalty  at  all  would  be  found  necessary.  A  strike  has  small  chance  of  suc- 
cess unless  it  is  backed  by  public  opinion.  The  men  would  lose  this  support  if  they 
resisted  the  decisions  of  a  court  of  arbitration,  and  they  would  not  venture  to  do  it.^ 

The  compulsory-arbitration  law  of  New  Zealand  is  referred  to  by  many  witnesses, 
and  is  fully  described  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  of  New  York,  and  by 
Mr.  Lusk,  a  former  member  of  the  New  Zealand  parliament  This  law  provides  for 
six  courts  of  conciliation  in  the  several  centers  of  population  and  for  a  central  court 
of  arbitration,  to  which  appeals  from  the  courts  of  conciliation  may  be  taken.  The 
great  majority  of  all  cases  handled  are  carried  to  this  court.  Only  organized  bodies 
of  employers  or  of  employees  can  appeal  to  the  courts;  but  the  decisions  may  be 
made  binding  upon  all  persons  engaged  in  the  industry  concerned.  It  is  asserted  that 
there  has  not  been  a  strike  in  New  Zealand  since  1894,  when  the  law  was  passed. 
There  has  been  no  case  of  refusal  by  either  party  to  accept  an  award  in  toto,  and 
there  has  been  no  breach  of  an  award  by  a  trade  union.  There  have  been  violations 
of  awards  by  employers,  in  matters  of  technicality  and  detail.  It  is  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  whole  experience  of  New  Zealand  under  the  law  has  been  in  a 
time  of  industrial  prosperity  and  rising  wages.  Mr.  Lusk  asserts  that  wages  have 
probably  risen  nearly  one-third,  on  an  average,  during  the  six  years  between  the 
enactment  of  the  law  and  the  giving  of  his  testimony.  The  real  test  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  law  will  come  with  hard  times.  As  bearing  on  the  value  of  the  experience  of 
New  2^land  as  a  basis  for  judging  of  the  advisability  of  compulsory  arbitration  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  pointed  out  that  New  Zealand  is  a  small  country,  having 
only  some  800,000  inhabitants,  scattered  over  a  considerable  area,  and  having  only  a 
low  industrial  development.* 

Several  witnesses  who  disapprove  of  compulsory  arbitration  think  more  favorably 
of  the  public  investigation  of  labor  disputes  and  the  rendering  of  a  decision  by  a 
public  body,  without  any  attempt  to  enforce  the  decision.  Others  would  compel 
the  employers  and  employees  to  meet  each  other  and  try  to  come  to  an  agreement. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  a  large  proportion  of  all  disputes  are  due  to  misunderstanding, 
and  would  be  obviated  by  a  frank  and  free  discussion  between  the  parlies.  It 
might  be  forbidden  to  inaugurate  a  strike  or  a  lockout  until  conferences  between  the 
parties  had  been  held.  Several  witnesses  regard  the  refusal  of  ^employers  to  recog- 
nize the  organizations  of  the  workers  as  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  such  settlement; 
and  they  would  accordingly  compel  each  party  to  recognize  and  receive  the  duly 
elected  representatives  of  the  other.  This  provision  was  embodied  in  a  bill  which 
the  Ohio  State  board  of  arbitration  had  agreed  on  for  presentation  to  the  legislature.' 

Arhitralion  and  concilialion  by  Slate  boards, — A  considerable  number  of  States  have 
provided  by  statute  for  State  boards,  whose  duty  is  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes. 
These  boards  have  not  been  active,  however,  except  in  some  half  dozen  States. 
Those  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  have  been  especially  prominent,  though  the 
boards  of  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  have  also  done  active  work. 

Very  little  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  actual  arbitration. 
Neither  the  employers  nor  the  workingmen  seem  to  be  generally  desirous  of  arbitra- 
tion by  the  State  boards.  It  is  felt  that  the  members  of  the  boards  lack  the  technical 
knowledge  which  arbitrators  ought  to  have,  and  that  on  this  account  if  arbitration 
is  to  be  undertaken  it  is  better  that  the  arbitrators  be  specially  chosen  for  each  case 
from  among  persons  familiar  with  the  technical  conditions  of  the  particular  trade. 
Some  witnesses  also  express  distrust  of  the  State  boards  on  the  ground  that  the  mem- 
bers are  chosen  for  political  reasons. 

The  members  of  the  boards  themselves  place  the  greatest  emphasis  upon  the  value 
of  their  activity  in  bringing  the  contending  parties  together  and  inducing  them  to 

» Vol.  VII:  Spohn,  152-164;  Gilbert,  879. 
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discuss  their  differences  face  to  face.  In  some  of  the  States  the  boards  have  power 
to  conduct  public  investigations,  summon  witnesses,  and  reach  and  publish  conclusions. 
This  power  has  in  many  cases  been  found  valuable.  Parties  to  disputes  who  have 
refused  beforehand  to  accept  the  mediation  of  a  board  have  sometimes  ultimately 
accepted  its  conclusions.  In  any  case  the  placing  of  the  facts  before  the  public  as 
they  are  determined  by  a  disinterested  authority  enlightens  public  opinion  and  tends 
to  a  just  settlement  of  the  quarrel. 

A  few  States  have  made  provision  for  the  enforcement  of  the  decisions  of  State 
boards  when  both  parties  have  previously  agreed  to  abide  by  them.  There  appears 
to  have  been  no  case,  however,  in  which  this  power  of  enforcement  has  been  actually 
used.^ 

Trade  negotiations  and  agreements, — ^There  is  an  almost  universal  agreement  that 
direct  negotiations  between  the  parties  are  the  best  means  of  settling  differences  when 
such  n^otiations  can  be  brought  about.  If  an  agreement  can  not  be  reached  in  this 
way,  the  next  best  thing  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  board  of  arbitration,  chosen 
by  the  parties  themselves  from  among  employers  and  employees  in  the  same  indus- 
try, but  unconnected  with  the  existing  dispute.  This  plan  offers  the  great  advantage 
of  providing  judges  familiar  with  the  technical  matters  to  be  brought  before  them,  as 
well  as  judges  personally  satisfactory  to  the  disputants.  If  such  a  board  can  not  reach 
an  agreement,  an  outside  mnpire  may  be  called  in,  and  if  the  appointment  of  such  a 
board  is  not  found  practicable  the  whole  decision  may  sometimes  be  conmiitted  with 
advantage  to  persons  unconnected  with  the  trade.  Bishop  Potter  speaks  of  the  board 
of  mediation  and  conciliation  of  New  York' City,  a  voluntary  organization  established 
by  him  and  several  other  persons  interested  in  the  betterment  of  social  conditions. 
This  board  is  declared  to  have  won  the  confidence  of  the  working  men  and  to  have 
been  of  material  assistance  in  the  settlement  of  several  trade  disputes.' 

In  several  trades,  as  the  steel  industry  and  stove  founding,  w^ages,  hours,  and  other 
conditions  of  employment  are  fixed  by  agreement,  either  annually  or  at  other  inter- 
vals, between  associations  of  the  employers  and  of  the  employees.  The  witnesses 
who  have  participated  in  such  agreements,  as  well  as  others  who  refer  to  them, 
regard  this  plan  as  most  beneficial  wherever  it  can  be  brought  about.  It  is  repeat- 
edly pointed  out  that  for  an  efficient  carrying  out  of  it  strong  organizations  on  both 
fiodes  are  necessary.  Without  such  organizations  to  enforce  the  agreement,  employ- 
ers will  be  inclined  either  to  refuse  to  recognize  it,  or  to  break  away  from  it  as  soon  as 
Bolnnission  to  it  seems  to  involve  any  disadvantage.  Such  agreements,  when  they  are 
well  maintained,  are  of  distinct  advantage  to  employers,  both  in  putting  all  employ- 
ers upon  an  equality  in  respect  to  the  cost  of  labor,  and  in  making  it  possible  to 
reckon  with  certainty  on  labor  cost  at  future  times.  One  of  the  board  of  managers 
of  the  Builders'  League  of  New  York  regretted  the  absence  of  any  such  agreement,  at 
the  time  of  his  testimony,  with  the  New  York  City  carpenters.  Every  employer  got 
carpenters  at  such  rates  as  he  could.  This  was  advantageous  to  small  employers, 
who  were  able  to  pick  up  journeymen  at  low  wages,  but  it  greatly  embarrassed  large 
contractors,  who  were  obliged  to  take  contracts  for  work  18  months  or  2  years  ahead. 
It  was  quite  impossible  to  say  what  the  cost  of  the  work  would  be  when  the  time  came 
for  executing  it' 

1  Vol.  VII:  Eaton,  374;  Bishop,  469-471, 474-479;  0'Donnell,666;  Whitehead, 576;  Kennedy, 740;  Thomp- 
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TOPICAL  DIGEST  OF  EVIDENCE. 

Prepared  by  Gail.  Lauohlin. 


I.  aENBBAL  CONDITION  OF  MANTXFAOTUBES  AND  BUSINESS. 

A.  Relation  of  prices  to  Industrial  conditions.— Professor  Commons 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  every  period  of  indnstrial  prosperity  is  accompanied 
by  a  rise  in  prices,  and  erer^  perioa  of  depression  by  a  fail  of  prices.  He  says 
that  the  price  index  number  is  the  best  statistical  index  of  prosperity  wliich  has 
yet  been  devised.  It  ought  to  be  combined  with  an  index  of  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness, but  that  has  not  yet  been  worked  out  by  statisticians.     (35.) 

B.  Trusts  and  Industrial  combinations.— 1.  Advantages  of  combina- 
tioiu — Mr.  Habrah,  prerident  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Company,  says  that  thooKh 
his  company  does  not  belong  to  any  trust,  he  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  beneficial 
effect  of  trusts.  One  of  their  greatest  benefits  is  in  putting  all  buyers  on  an 
equality,  and  making  prices  stable.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  through  its 
ownership  of  stock  in  other  roads,  is  able  to  dictate  the  price  at  which  coal  is  to 
be  sold  to  consumers,  and  to  make  sure  that  all  pay  the  same  price.  It  is  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  the  Midvale  Steel  Company  whether  the  price  of 
coal  is  $1  or  $10  a  ton,  so  long  as  no  competitor  gets  a  lower  price. 

The  furnace  men  have  an  understanding  by  which  the  price  of  pig  iron  is  fixed. 
When  Mr.  Harrah  makes  a  contract  for  pig  iron,  he  knows  that  nobody  else  gets  a 
lower  price.  A  company  like  the  Midvale  Steel  Company  must  make  contracts 
which  it  t^es  2,  3,  and  4  years  to  complete.  It  is  essential  to  know  what  the 
cost  of  raw  material  and  of  labor  is  going  to  be.  The  great  capitalistic  combina- 
tions steady  the  price  of  raw  materials,  and  the  labor  organizations  steady  the 
price  of  labor. 

Mr.  Harrah  believes  that  the  tendency  of  the  trusts  is  to  lower  rather  than 
to  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer.  They  are  bound  to  be  carried  on  on  a  more 
business-like  basis  than  smaller  coucems,  because  they  can  afford  to  employ  the 
best  talent,  and  do  employ  it.  All  of  the  raw  materials  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Com- 
pany are  controlled  by  combinations,  and  their  dealings  have  been  satisfactory 
and  fair.     (350, 857, 858.) 

Mr.  Robert  T.  Davis,  president  of  the  Stafford,  Wampanoag,  and  Algonquin 
Print  Mills,  thinks  that  the  formation  of  industrial  combinations  is  a  natural  evo- 
lution in  business.  He  believes  in  getting  rid  of  domestic  competition  through 
combination.  The  industrial  combinations  which  are  being  formed  will  secure  to 
this  country  a  very  large  foreign  trade  in  the  future.  The  people  abroad  are 
beginning  to  see  this,  and  some  of  them  attribute  the  growth  of  our  foreign  trade 
to  the  formation  of  vast  combinations  of  industrv  in  this  country.  In  the  print- 
doth  industry  competition  in  prices  has  been  abollBhed  and  the  manufacturers  are 
obtaining  prices  which  enable  them  to  make  a  respectable  profit.  They  do  not 
exact  any  inordinate  price,  and  it  would  not  be  policy  for  them  to  attempt  to  do 
so.     (598.) 

Mr.  John  A.  O^Nbill,  a  pottery  worker  of  Trenton,  savs  that  intelligent,  con- 
servative organization  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  of  pottery  would  iu  great 
measure  do  away  with  cut-throat  competition.  Organization  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  prosperitv  of  the  industry.  If  the  manufacturers  coutinue  the  cut- 
throat competition  which  has  been  going  on,  there  will  have  to  be  a  higher  tariff 
on  pottery  or  the  cost  of  production  will  have  to  be  lowered.    (656, ) 

Mr.  Alfred  Willson  Lawshe,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Trent  Tile  Com- 
pany, savs  that  the  tile  indostry  would  be  a  great  deal  better  if  all  the  concerns 
were  united  in  one  consc^dation.  If  the  plants  were  consolidated,  offices  could  be 
established  throughout  the  country  and  the  manufacturers  could  be  brought  into 
direct  contact  with  the  consumers.  The  individual  concerns  can  not  afford  to  do 
this.     (684.) 

Mr.  WiLUAM  C.  Redfield,  treasurer  of  J.  H.Williams  &  Co. ,  manufacturers  of 
drop  f orgings.  says  that  he  has  no  fear  of  the  present  tendency  toward  industrial 
combination.    The  process  of  industrial  combination  holds  within  itself  the  ele- 
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ments  which  will  decide  whether  or  not  it  is  to  the  public  advantage,  without 
regard  to  what  any  gronp  of  men,  whether  legislators  or  not,  can  do.  There  is  a 
question,  though,  wnether  men  can  always  be  had  who  are  capable  of  managing 
business  on  such  an  enormous  scale.     (668. ) 

2.  Evils  of  combination,— Mr,  Cresson,  president  of  the  Manufacturers'  Club, 
Philadelphia,  while  holding  that  extreme  and  unnecessary  competition  has  pro- 
duced serious  evils,  among  which  is  a  decrease  of  business  honor,  thinks  that 
business  consolidation  may  produce  evils  greater  stilL  The  difficulty  is  to  find 
men  large  enough  to  mana^  a  great  consolidation.  A  man  who  assumes  the 
control  of  such  an  organization  has  to  work  far  harder  than  before.  Mr.  Cresson 
has  seen  men  in  such  cases  gradually  fail  and  drop  out;  then  somebody  ^e  has 
tried  to  do  the  business;  he  could  not  do  it,  ana  the  consolidation  has  fallen 
through.  Consolidations  to  eliminate  expense  are  a  mistake;  business  should  be 
done  as  it  has  been  done,  with  necessary  modem  improvements.     (272.) 

Mr.  Simeon  B.  Chase,  treasurer  of  the  King  Philip  Ck>tton  Mills,  does  not  think 
that,  as  a  rule,  industrial  consolidation  is  a  good  thmg.  The  consolidations  are, 
as  a  rule,  carried  on  in  such  a  way  as  to  perpetrate  a  swindle  upon  the  public. 
A  gre&t  deal,  of  course,  depends  on  the  way  in  which  business  enterprises  are 
handled  after  consolidation.  Under  certain  circumstances  consolidation  might 
be  the  very  best  thing.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
steadying  production  and  prices,  so  that  there  will  be  a  more  uniform  condition 
of  tilings  in  the  market.    (563. ) 

Mr.  Bteinbiss,  general  secretary-treasurer  of  the  National  Building  Trades 
(Ik)uncil,  believes  that  industrial  combinations  are  injurious  to  the  worcngmeUr 
sMlled  and  unskilled.  If  more  men  are  employed,  and  at  better  wages  than  2  years 
ago,  that  is  because  general  conditions  are  better,  and  not  through  the  efforts  of  the 
corporations,  whose  stockholders  are  unacquainted  with  their  worklngmen  and  deal 
with  them  through  hired  agents.  The  witness  does  not  believe  that  the  tendency 
of  combinations  is  to  pay  better  wages  or  to  strengthen  the  labor  organizations. 
They  have  to  hire  union  men  to  a  great  extent,  because  the  union  men  are  the 
best  mechanics  and  give  the  most  work  and  the  best  work  to  their  employers.  If 
the  trusts  have  raised  wases  it  is  because  they  have  to  employ  organized  labor,  and 
can  not  afford  to  have  a  nght  on  t^eir  hands.  The  tendency  of  the  combinations 
is  to  close  establishments  which,  but  for  them,  would  have  been  at  work,  and  in 
other  ways  to  diminish  employment.  A  labor  organization  is  a  kind  of  trust;  bat 
it  is  a  beneficial  trust,  and  endeavors  to  elevate  mankind,  while  the  other  is  simply 
for  profit  and  injures  industry.     (80,  81.) 

8.  Overcapitalization,— Mr,  Harrah,  while  considering  industrial  combina- 
tions desirable  and  advantageous,  declares  that  the  majority  of  the  capital  that  is 
represented  in  their  stocks  has  no  existence.  He  does  not  know  of  any  corpora- 
tions that  are  not  too  heavily  capitalized  to-day.  The  condition  of  things  is  the 
natural  product  of  our  civilization,  however,  and  is  bound  to  go  on.     (356.) 

4.  Effect  of  combination  on  employment.— Mr,  Bixey,  commissioner  of  labor 
statistics  of  Missouri,  savs  that  when  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  bought 
out  some  of  the  large  independent  tobacco  firms  in  his  State  it  turned  thousands 
of  men  and  women  out  of  employment.    (77.) 

5.  Legislation.— Mr,  Elmer  P,  Howe,  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  believes  that  a  national  corporation  act  is 
desirable,  if  it  can  be  constitutionally  secured,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  question 
as  to  the  right  of  a  corporation  to  do  business  throughout  all  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories of  the  countnr  without  being  harassed  by  the  imposition  of  annoying 
restrictions  by  the  diflferent  States. 

Referring  to  the  Massachusetts  corporation  laws,  Mr.  Howe  says  that  it  is  not 
practicable  to  form  a  corporation  in  Massachusetts,  the  value  of  the  assets  of 
which  consists  largely  in  patent  rights  or  other  intangible  property.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  the  lepdidature  should  forbid  a  man  to  invest  his 
money  in  a  patent  at  the  valuation  which  he  and  his  associates  agree  to  put  upon 
it.  The  par  value  of  the  stock  of  a  corporetion  is  an  entirely  arbitnu*y  thing. 
What  a  man  looks  to  when  he  puts  his  money  into  a  concern,  is  what  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  company  is  or  may  be.     (489,  492. ) 

6.  Nickel  combination,— Mr,  Harrah  states  that  nickel  is  controlled  by  an  inter- 
national combination  whose  prices  are  regulated  in  London  and  are  the  same  to 
everybody.  Mr.  Harrah  buys  of  the  Oxford  CJopper  Company  in  New  York, 
which  belongs  to  the  combination.  The  last  advance  in  prices  made  from  one 
day  to  another  was  from  28  to  42  cents  a  pound. '    (857.) 

C.  Foreign  trade.— 1.  Importance,— Dr.  W.  P.  Wiubon,  director  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia museums,  says  that  in  the  development  of  our  export  trade  lies  our  com- 

>  On  this  point,  m^e  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XIII,  Digest,  p.  czzvilL 
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meroial  safety.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  phenomenal  growth  of  our  export  trade 
and  the  consequent  relief  of  the  home  market,  the  United  States  wonld  alretidy 
have  been  confronted  with  an  economic  situation  almost  as  bad  as  that  which 
existed  in  1898.  When  it  is  remembered  that  our  exports  of  all  products  5  years 
ago  were  but  1798,000,000,  and  our  exports  of  manufactured goodsonly  $183,000,000, 
while  during  the  past  year  our  total  exportations  reached  $1,478,000,000,  with 
manufacfnred  goods  forming  $425,000,000  of  this  total,  the  enormous  part  played 
by  our  export  liade  in  maintaining  prosperity  at  home  will  be  appreciated.  Dur- 
ing the  last  5  years  foreign  markets  have,  in  round  numbers,  absorbed  $2,245,- 
000,000  worth  of  goods  more  than  they  would  have  done  had  the  rate  of  export 
existing  in  18^  remained  stationary.    (440. ) 

2,  Diffletdties  in  way  of  development'— Dr,  Wilson  says  that  we  are  entering 
upon  a  century  which  will  witness  an  economic  struggle  among  nations  for  com- 
mercial existence.  Enormous  as  was  the  increase  in  tneexport  trade  of  this  coun- 
try in  the  last  year.  Great  Britain's  percentage  of  increase  was  greater.  If  possi- 
ble, effort  will  oe  made  by  foreign  countries  to  dislodge  American  trade  wherever 
it  has  obtained  a  foreign  foothold  and  to  stop  its  further  advance,  and  the  utmost 
energy  on  the  part  of  American  producers  will  be  required  in  order  that  these  hos- 
tile measures  may  not  be  successful.  There  is  not  sufficient  recognition  on  the 
part  of  American  manufacturers  of  the  foreign  market's  value,  or  sufficient 
knowledge  as  to  where  the  market  is  to  be  fonnd,  how  to  enter  it  most  effectively, 
or  how  to  develop  it  to  the  country's  greatest  advantage.  Up  to  within  a  compar- 
atively few  years,  the  American  manufacturer  has  oeen  entirely  abeorbea  in 
meeting;  the  demands  of  the  home  market,  while  bis  foreign  competitors  have  for 
generations  made  the  subject  of  export  trade  a  scientific  study.  Furthermore,  the 
means  for  supplying  ourselves  with  the  necessary  information  concerning  foreign 
markets  are  deficient.     (440. 441. ) 

Mr.  Gray,  secretary  of  the  Manufacturers'  Club,  Philadelphia,  says  that  the 
indisposition  of  American  manufacturers  to  give  Ions  credits  is  one  serious  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  export  trade  English  and  German  firms  often  give  credits  of  6,  9, 
and  12  months,  and  South  American  houses  are  acoustomed  to  i£at  way  of  dealing. 
Mr.  Gray  does  not  think  that  the  refusal  of  American  manufacturers  to  adopt  this 
method  is  based  so  much  on  consideraticms  of  safety  as  on  disinclination  and  per- 
haps lack  of  financial  ability  to  sell  goods  on  long  time.  The  relations  between 
manufacturers  and  bankers  are  much  more  cordial  in  England  and  Germany  than 
here,  and  this  makes  it  easier  for  European  manufacturers  to  give  long  credits* 
(207,213.) 

Mr.  Qay  says  that  the  exports  from  Philadelphia  to  South  America  are  far  less 
than  they  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  trade  vdth  other  countries.  This  is  due 
largelv  to  the  fact  that  shipping  facilities  are  defective  and  that  there  is  lack  of 
organized  effort  to  secure  the  trade.  There  are  lines  running  from  New  York  to 
South  America,  but  the  quickest  way  to  reach  South  America  is  by  way  of  Europe. 
(206.) 

Mr.  Harbah  says  that  if  one  desires  to  do  foreign  business,  one  must  be  prepared 
to  give  lonff  credits.  He  has  seen  about  $2,000,0()0  worth  of  dry  goods  sold  m  Brazil 
on  14  months'  credit,  the  bills  to  be  dated  6  months  after  the  sale.  When  a  num- 
ber of  Gtoman  or  British  merchants  settle  in  a  certain  territory,  a  branch  of  a  home 
bank  is  immediately  established  and  gives  them  all  the  credit  they  need.  The 
Qermans  do  even  better  than  the  English  in  giving  their  merchants  facilities  in 
establishing  foreign  markets,  and  that  is  why  the  Germans  are  displacing  the 
English.     (856.) 

Mr.  WiULJAM  C.  Bedfield,  treasurer  of  J.  H.  Williams  &  (Ik>.,  manufacturers 
of  drop  forgings,  says  that  one  of  the  serious  obstacles  to  the  development  of  our 
export  trade  is  to  be  found  in  our  present  fiscal  policy.  Business  men  of  other 
countries  have  repeatedly  said  in  substance  that  American  manufacturers  are  too 
grasping:  that  they  are  not  content  with  the  same  conditions  in  foreign  trade 
which  they  have  in  domestic  trade;  that  in  the  one  they  consent  to  fair  exchange, 
in  the  otiier  t^ey  want  it  all  their  own  way.  Moderation  in  tariff  matters  should 
be  the  keynote  of  our  future  policy.  By  tiie  use  of  moderation  one  of  the  serious 
obstacles  to  a  successful  export  trade  in  manufactured  articles  would  be  removed. 
(661.) 

8.  MetJiods  of  developing  foreign  trade.— Dt,  Wiubon  says  that  in  order  to 
extend  their  export  trade  American  manufacturers  must  to  a  certain  extent 
pattern  after  the  articles  alread v  in  use  in  foreign  countries.  The  people  get  into 
the  habit  of  using  a  certain  kind  of  thing  and  hesitate  to  change.  In  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  it  used  to  be  that  a  one-handled  plow  was  used.  An  American  manu- 
factured a  one-handled  plow  with  a  steel  pohit  and  established  a  large  trade.  Our 
manufacturers  must  study  the  customs  of  foreign^  countries  and  adapt  their  goods 
to  those  countries.     (454.) 

Mr.  Gray  says  that  an  extensive  foreign  business  has  been  established  in  some 
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lines  by  direct  personal  solicitation.  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  afford  a 
conspicnons  example.  Sometimes  several  concerns  unite  in  employing  a  repre- 
sensative  to  travel  in  foreign  countries.  Often  a  branch  is  established  in  London 
by  an  American  honse,  frequently  under  a  distinct  name.  One  great  purpose  of 
this  is  to  get  the  British  colonial  business.  Mr.  Gray's  own  firm  has  sometimes 
tried  to  get  information  from  the  consular  service  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
goods;  but  when  the  information  has  once  been  obtained  and  the  first  entry 
made  in  a  given  country,  no  further  dependence  for  help  is  placed  on  the  con- 
sular officers.    (207, 210;  211.) 

Mr.  Ghray  says  that  it  is  v^ecessary  that  goods  be  so  packed  for  export  as  to  satisfy 
the  shipping  conditions  of  the  countries  of  destination  and  the  tastes  of  the  peo- 


ple. In  South  America  goods  must  often  be  transported  on  the  backs  of  mules. 
This  makes  it  necessary  that  packages  shall  not  exceed  a  certain  size,  and  shall 
have  a  certain  form.    In  the  Orient  the  people  are  accustomed  to  receive  pack- 


ages of  a  certain  form  and  character,  and  goods  otherwise  packed  are  not  satis- 
factory. European  houses  understand  these  needs  and  conform  to  the  conditions. 
The  Grermans  in  particular  are  facile  in  changing  their  goods  to  meet  the  desires  of 
the  customer.  *'  The  English  hang  on  to  long-established  models,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans offer  what  thev  think  is  best;  and  between  the  two  the  Germans  come  in 
with  what  is  wanted  by  the  customer  and  beat  them  both. "    (207. ) 

Mr.  Gray  does  not  think  it  vnse  or  safe  to  consider  the  foreign  market  a  dump- 
ing ground  for  an  unsaleable  surplus.  Neither  is  it  wise  to  thmk  that  an  inferior 
class  of  goods  will  sell  abroad;  goods  for  foreign  shipment  must  be  of  high  quality. 
(208.) 

Mr.  Leake,  a  manufacturer  of  cotton  fabrics,  thinks  that  there  has  been  no  con- 
certed effort  m  the  Philadelphia  textile  trade  to  secure  foreign  markets,  except 
through  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and  through  the  collection 
of  information  by  the  Commercial  Museum.    Mr.  Leake  adds  that  the  securing 

f  export  business  is  for  the  most  part  like  the  securing  of  domestic  business. 
It  must  be  done  by  personal  application,  industry,  and  a  Knowledge  of  the  sab- 
•ftct.    (277.) 

4.  Phiiaddphia  Commeridal  Mtiseum,—(a)  OWecf.— Dr.  Wjlson  says  that  the 
Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum  was  not  established  for  profit.  It  was  estsb 
lished  through  an  appropriation  made  by  the  city  councils  of  Philadelphia.  Fif- 
teen of  the  leading  business  men  of  that  city  were  appointed  trustees,  and  the 
work  of  the  museum  is  of  a  wholly  impartial  character.  The  aim  constantly 
before  the  management  of  the  museum  is  to  equip  the  producers  of  this  country 
with  the  same  information  which  has  been  acquired  by  their  foreign  competitors 
through  long  years  of  study  of  foreign  opportunities.  The  museum  endeavors  to 
point  out  to  the  manufacturer  where  markets  in  any  part  of  the  world  for  his 
products  may  be  found  and  to  give  him  detailed  information  regarding  the  require- 
ments of  those  markets  and  the  conditions  surrounding  them;  to  show  him  what 
competition  he  must  expect;  what  the  facilities  are,  and  what  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation for  his  goods  will  be;  what  methods  of  packing  must  be  observed;  how 
collections  shall  be  made,  and  what  local  prejudice  or  ];)eculiaritie8  exist.  Further- 
more, it  suggests  to  him  the  most  desirable  firms  with  which  to  make  business 
connections.    The  museum  aims  to  benefit  trade  in  every  line.    (44 1 ,  443, 444. ) 

(b)  Work. — Dr.  Wilson  says  that  the  Commercial  Museum  is  in  a  position  to 
show  American  manufacturers  thousands  of  samples  of  foreign  competitive  goods 
which  are  sold  in  export  markets.  That  the  American  producer  may  have  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  resources  of  different  countries,  the  museum  has  brought 
together  an  unequaled  collection  of  raw  products  having  a  commercial  value  from 
nearly  every  country  in  the  world.  That  the  museum  may  keep  in  close  touch 
with  trade  development  in  every  land,  it  has  formed  an  international  advisory 
board  upon  ^diich  every  important  foreign  chamber  of  commerce  has  membership. 
Commercial  experts  are  frequently  sent  to  different  countries  to  study  commercial 
conditions  at  first  hand,  with  a  view  to  making  the  information  furnished  American 
manufacturers  as  impartial  and  reliable  as  possible.  The  museum  is  able  from  its 
files  to  furnish  descriptive  matter  regarding  120,000  leading  foreign  firms  doing 
business  at  every  point  on  the  globe  where  business  of  any  importance  is  trans- 
acted. The  museum  also  has  on  file  the  commercial  laws  of  all  countries,  and  it 
has  recently  compiled  a  pamphlet  giving  the  laws  of  trade  marks  in  different 
countries.  Ten  thousand  copies  of  this  pamphlet  have  been  distributed.  The 
museum  also  has  on  file  about  1,200  current  journals,  including  the  leading  publi- 
cations of  commerce  from  every  foreign  government.  Brocnures  on  mfferent 
sujbnects  are  frequently  published  and  circulated  freely. 

The  museum  makes  a  nominal  charge  of  $100  a  year  to  any  firm  which  desires 
to  have  its  interests  abroad  watched,  and  to  have  the  museum  send  reports  to  it 
without  request  and  to  communicate  to  it  anything  of  interest  which  may  come 
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under  its  notice.  Daring  1899  the  income  from  fees  was  $50,000:  in  1900  it  was 
over  $60,000.  No  inquirer,  however,  is  ever  tamed  away  unanswered  because  he 
is  not  a  regular  fee-paying  member.  Information  is  furnished  to  merchants  all 
over  the  country,  and  60  per  cent  of  the  inquiries  answered  during  the  past  year 
came  from  business  men  who  paid  nothing  for  the  service  rendered. 

The  musetmi  sent  out  27,203  reports  in  answer  to  inquiries  received  durixig  tiie 
past  year.  Many  of  these  reports  are  illustrated  with  photographs.  These 
reports  go  very  fully  into  details.  After  these  reports  are  sent  out  the  name  of 
the  report  is  recorded  in  the  weekly  bulletin,  thousands  of  copies  of  which  are  dis- 
tributed to  manufacturers  all  over  the  country.  During  the  past  year,  also, 
answers  have  been  sent  to  3,224  special  inquiries  from  American  producers,  cover- 
ing every  conoeiYable  subject  in  respect  to  foreign  trade. 

Every  week  the  museum  receiyes  from  500  to  bOO  inquiries  from  foreign  houses, 
and  during  the  past  year  about  72,000  letters  were  written  in  answer  to  foreign 
inquiries.  About  40  stenographers  and  typewriters  are  employed,  most  of  whom 
write  from  two  to  five  languages.  With  tne  present  force  the  mnseum  is  able  to 
handle  business  in  about  18  different  languages  without  trouble. 

The  running  expenses  of  the  museum  amount  to  $200,000  annually.  It  is  build- 
ing a  large  plant  into  which  it  has  already  put  over  $700,000.  The  work  is  steadily 
increasing. 

Three  years  &go  the  museum  had  a  commercial  congress,  which  was  attended 
by  50  representatives  from  Latin- America.  The  representativet  were  taken  by 
the  management  of  the  museum,  expenses  paid,  to  25  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
country,  and  they  were  thoroughly  informed  concerning  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  each  of  these  cities.  Some  of  the  representatives  left  orders  in  the 
country  to  the  extent  of  $1,500,000.  One  representative,  who  had  preyiously 
bought  supplies  in  Europe,  bought  100  tons  of  samples  of  various  kinds  of  manu- 
facture to  take  to  his  commission  house.  On  the  whole,  the  coujgress  and  the 
excursion  did  more  to  stir  up  the  thought  of  the  possibilities  of  foreign  trade  than 
has  been  done  by  anything  since  the  Pan-American  Congress.  (441, 442, 446, 447, 
448,450,457,459.) 

Dr.  Wilson  says  that  the  museum  has  relations  with  foreign  governments, 
which  it  would  be  very  hard  for  any  other  institution  to  duplicate.  Many  foreign 
governments  are  sending  to  the  museum  their  publications,  and  the  collection  of 
publications  of  foreign  governments  possessed  oy  the  museum  is  more  complete, 
so  far  as  some  governments  are  concerned,  than  is  any  other  similar  collection  in 
the  United  States.  The  museum  has  sent  out  thousands  of  circulars  to  unin- 
vestigated territories,  such  as  Latin- America  and  the  West  Indies,  stating  that  in 
its  laboratories  would  be  examined  and  tested  any  materials  sent  to  it,  and  that 
the  result  of  ihe  test  would  be  conmiunicated  to  the  sender,  provided  that  all 
data  were  sent,  and  that  samples  large  enough  to  make  fine  exhibits  were  pro- 
vided. Numbers  of  different  countnes  have  voted  money  in  their  respective 
congresses  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  their  own  products  and  sending  them 
to  tne  museum.  Some  400  different  coUections  obtained  in  this  way  were  sent  to 
the  museum  during  the  past  year.     (444,  458,  459.) 

Dr.  Wilson  says  that  during  the  past  year  many  inquiries  have  been  received  at 
the  museum  as  to  whether  the  material  which  had  been  brought  tosether  and  the 
information  which  had  been  collected  could  not  be  duplicated  and  sent  out  to  a 
number  of  other  cities.  If  this  could  be  done,  the  advantages  secured  through 
the  work  of  the  museum  would  be  more  broadly  extended,  and  merchants  and 
manufacturers  throughout  the  country  would  be  stimulated  to  extend  their  foreign 
trade.  With  sufficient  support,  the  work  could  be  duplicated  and  sent  to  as  many 
centers  oatside  of  Philadelphia  as  should  desire  to  receive  it. 

The  museum  has  held  a  number  of  exhibitions  in  different  cities  throughout  the 
country.  It  has  held  exhibitions  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Worcester  and  Springfield, 
Mass.,  as  well  as  in  other  cities.  A  number  of  times,  when  the  New  England 
shoe  manufacturers  have  met  in  Boston,  the  museum  has  sent  to  Boston  300  or  400 
pairs  of  shoes  that  were  made  in  England  and  other  foreign  countries  and  sold  in 
foreign  markets,  and  has  sent  an  expert  with  the  exhibit  to  supply  information. 
The  museum  has  not  as  yet  held  any  exhibits  in  foreign  countries,  though  that  is 
a  work  that  ought  to  be  done.  The  first  warehouse  for  the  exhibition  of  American 
goods  in  foreign  countries  was  established  in  Venezuela,  and  the  concession  for  it 
was  secured  by  the  Philadelphia  Museum.  This  concession  was  afterwards 
turned  over  to  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and  that  association 
now  maintains  it.  The  Czar  of  Russia  within  the  past  year  has  established  a 
warehouse  of  that  kind  for  the  benefit  of  Russia,  and  has  exhibited  in  it  all  sorts 
of  implements  and  materials  which  it  was  thought  it  would  be  advantageous  for 
the  Russians  to  become  familiar  with.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  held  a  similar  exhi- 
Mtion  in  London.    (454, 456, 457, 458, 459. ) 
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(c)  Methods,— Dr.  Wilson  cites  as  an  illnstoition  of  the  mw>lwifc  followed  by  the 
mnsenm  in  obtaining  information  concerning  foreign  markets  the  ^wUiod  pur- 
saed  in  the  attempt  to  gain  the  information  necessary  to  answer  the  inqnlry^raa 
American  mann&ctnm  concerning  a  possible  market  for  horseshoes.  The 
mnsenm  found  that  there  were  some  countries  in  which  England  ¥ra8  selling 
horseshoes.  The  museum  then  asked  its  agent  in  Ehigland  to  find  out  what  firms 
in  Ehigland  were  making  horseshoes  and  where  the  horseshoes  were  8(^d.  The 
agent  followed  the  matter  up  until  he  learned  the  places  where  the  shoes  were  s(^ 
and  the  names  of  the  firms  selling  them,  the  prices  charged,  the  method  of  pack- 
ing, whether  there  was  any  tariff  imposed,  and  under  what  conditions  the  shoes 
were  sold  at  retail  in  the  foreign  countries.  As  a  result  of  the  information 
obtained  by  the  museum,  the  manufacturer  making  the  inquiry  has  established  a 
foreign  trade  in  horseshoes,  and  has  recently  had  an  order  to  send  10  carloads  ci 
horseshoes  to  South  Africa  for  the  use  of  the  English  army.  Similar  methods  are 
followed  in  other  cases. 

The  museum  at  one  time  sent  a  commission  to  China  to  make  a  complete  study 
of  the  Chinese  market.  Permission  was  secured  for  the  commission  to  trarel 
through  parts  of  China  where  traveling  is  not  common.  As  a  result,  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  information  concerning  the  Chinese  market  was  collected. 

Congress  made  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  the  use  of  the  museum,  and  this 
money  was  spent  in  obtaimng,  so  far  as  possible,  samples  of  all  the  manufactured 

foods  sold  in  foreign  markets  by  the  leading  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe, 
'o  do  anything  of  that  kind  thoroughly  it  is  necessary  to  have  experts  to  go  not 
only  to  the  country  which  manufactures  the  goods,  but  also  to  go  to  the  countries 
where  the  goods  are  sold  and  to  make  thorough  investigation.  About  a  thousand 
samples  of  goods  were  collectea  in  Venezuela  and  sent  to  the  museum.  These 
goods  were  afterwards  sent  over  to  England  and  it  was  finallv  found  out  bv  whom 
they  were  manufactured  and  what  prices  were  charged  for  them.     (452,  458.) 

(d)  Value  of  work.— Dr.  Wilson  says  that  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  the 
Commercial  Museum  has  been  a  very  important  factor  in  the  extension  of  our 
foreign  trade,  and  that  the  results  of  its  work  lead  unquestionably  to  the  coocluston 
that  there  could  be  no  more  forcible  factor  in  the  development  of  foreign  trade 
than  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  commercial  museums  or  bureaus  in  the 
great  cities  of  the  countrv.  The  practical  value  of  the  work  done  by  the  Museum 
&  in  part  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  past  year  nearly  5»000  foreign  bosi- 
ness  nouses  applied  to  the  museum  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  various  kinds  of  American  goods. 

American  manufacturers  have  found  in  some  instances  among  the  materials 
possessed  by  the  museum  better  materials  than  those  which  they  were  using,  and 
through  the  museum  they  have  been  directed  how  to  obtain  the  better  materials 
for  use  in  manufacture.  There  are  many  manufacturers  who  have  had  their 
whole  energies  taken  up  with  the  home  market,  and  who  have  scarcely  as  yet 
come  to  realize  that  they  will  be  compelled  to  look  abroad  for  trade.  The  museum 
has  received  thousands  of  letters  from  manufacturers,  giving  hearty  commenda- 
tion to  its  work,  and  in  manv  cases  the  correspondents  liave  said  that  thev  were 
enabled  to  extend  their  foreign  trade  through  the  assistance  given  them  oy  the 
museum. 

The  value  of  the  work  done  by  the  museum  has  been  recognized  in  Germany, 
and  the  Oerman  minister  of  commerce,  at  a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering methods  by  which  to  secure  more  complete  knowledge  concerning  foreign 
markets  for  the  benefit  of  German  industr:^,  stated  that  the  ideal  method  would 
be  the  establishment  of  a  national  commercial  museum,  and  that  there  existed  no 
better  model  of  all  that  such  a  commercial  museum  should  be  than  tiie  Commer- 
cial Museum  at  Philadelphia.     (442,  446,  455,  459.) 

Mr.  Gray  says  that  the  work  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museuni  has  been 
beneficial,  and  has  resulted  in  bringing  inquiries  and  orders  from  South  America, 
but  the  direct  tangible  results  have  not  been  as  great  as  might  have  been  expected. 
(206,  207.) 

5.  Consuiar  service.— Mr.  Harrah  says  that  the  (jtorman  and  the  English  con- 
sular service  give  more  attention  than  ours  to  a  knowledge  to  looal  credits.  The 
trouble  with  our  service  is  that  men  are  sent  abroad  as  consuls  who  have  not  the 
business  qualifications  for  the  place.  It  is  an  exception  to  meet  a  consul  who 
understands  the  nature  or  the  duties  of  his  office.  Outside  of  the  large  ditidoma^ 
appointments,  it  is  the  same  thing  with  our  ministers.  The  consular  prorasdon  is 
just  as  much  a  technical  profession  as  engineering.  It  ought  to  be  followed  as  a 
life  work.  No  improvement  can  be  made  so  long  as  we  maintain  our  system  of 
partisan  appointments  and  short  tenure  of  office.    (357. ) 

Mr.  Stbbl,  a  woolen  manufacturer,  thinks  that  where  the  consular  agents  are 
businessmen  they  area  great  help  in  protecting  both  the  Government  and  the 
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American  mannfacttiTer  against  nndervalnations  of  foreign  goods.  Every  consal 
or  consular  agent  ought  to  be  a  bnsiness  man,  with  an  expert  knowledge  of  snch 
Roods  as  are  produced  in  his  district.  They  onght  to  have  a  long  tenure  of  ofQoe, 
for  it  takes  long  serrice  to  give  proper  knowledge.    (241 . ) 

Dr.  Wilson  says  that  three  or  four  years  ago  Congress  i>assed  a  resolution  ask- 
ing the  State  Department  to  put  the  consular  service  at  the  disposal  of  the  museum 
with  regard  to  furnishing  commercial  information,  and  that  there  has  been  most 
hearty  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Consular  Bureau.  As  a  rule,  consuls  send 
important  communications  to  the  Consular  Bureau  first  No  consul  has  been 
appointed  who  has  not  been  invited  to  visit  the  Philadelphia  Museum  and  to  study 
lis  work,  and  to  become  familiar  with  the  information  which  it  was  ab]e  to  give 
concerning  conditions  in  the  country  to  which  he  was  going.  When  the  bureau 
rsceives  an^  important  information  it  communicates  it  to  the  Consular  Bureau 
whether  it  is  received  from  a  consul  oi  not.  While  many  of  the  consuls  appointed 
are  competent  to  fill  their  positions,  others  are  not,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  law 
putting  the  consular  service  under  civil-service  regulations.  A  good  consul 
studies  his  locality,  and  tries  to  find  out  how  the  traae  of  this  country  may  be 
extended  in  that  place.    (449. ) 

6.  Special  trade-marks,— Dr,  Wilson  says  that  in  some  countries,  such  as  China, 
Japan,  Persia,  and  in  all  countries  where  there  are  special  superstitions,  it  is 
somethnes  rather  difficult  to  know  how  to  introduce  a  trade-marK  which  will  not 
run  counter  to  some  prejudice,  or  in  some  way  injure  the  sale  of  goods  instead  of 
aiding  sales.  The  Philaaelphia  Ommercial  Museum  has  taken  special  interest  in 
looking  up  the  matter  of  trade-marks  in  China,  and  has  had  prepared  four  large  vol- 
umes of  trade-marks  made  from  hand  sketches  by  native  artists.  It  pays  manu- 
facturers to  put  a  Chinese  trade-mark  on  goods  designed  for  the  Chinese  market, 
and  the  museum  had  these  trade-marks  prepared  for  the  use  of  manufacturers 
who  are  especially  looking  for  Chinese  trade.  English  manufacturers  are,  in  some 
cases,  using  special  trade-marks  in  China.  There  has  not  been  a  single  case  *ound 
as  yet  where  American  manufacturers  are  making  use  of  special  trade  marks  in 
that  country.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  finely  prepared  trade-marks  used 
by  the  G^ermans  go  a  great  way  toward  selling  their  goods  in  South  America  and 
in  other  countries.    (450, 461./ 

7.  Banking  faeiKHes.—iyr,  Wilson  says  that  our  export  trade  is  hamnered  by 
the  lack  of  Making  facilities  controlled  by  American  citizens.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  on  all  the  trade  which  we  have  with  South  America  we  pay  a  fine  per- 
centage to  London  bankers.  As  a  rule  we  have  to  do  all  our  banking  for  South 
Ameiica  through  London.  It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  our  foreign  trade 
if  we  had  a  direct  connection.    (460. ) 

Mr.  Gray  thinks  that  intemanonal  banking  facilities  would  le  of  some  advan- 
tage in  foreign  trade,  but  he  doubts  whether  the  lack  of  them  has  restricted  busi- 
ness relations  to  any  large  extent.  His  own  firm  has  found  no  difficulty  of  that 
kind:  indeed  its  foreign  sales  are  made  chiefly  to  commission  houses  at  home, 
f.o.b.  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  and  the  commission  houses  pay  cash.  Mr. 
Gray*s  firm  has  scarcely  anything  to  do  with  foreign  exchange.    (^,  210. ) 

8.  Ekcport  prices,— Dt,  Wii^on  says  that  the  eiqporters  of  all  countries  charge 
lower  prices  in  foreign  markets  for  goods  than  they  charge  in  the  home  market. 
After  running  their  plants  to  the  extent  necessary  to  produce  sufficient  for  the 
home  market  it  pavs  them  to  run  their  plants  the  rest  of  the  time  for  the  foreign 
market,  selling  tneir  goods  in  the  foreign  market  at  lower  prices.  This  condition 
prevails  irrespective  of  the  economic  policy  of  the  countries  in  regard  to  tariffs. 
(456.) 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Homer,  treasurer  of  the  silk  association  of  America,  says  that 
not  only  in  this  countrv,  but  in  everv  other  country,  manufacturers  sell  goods 
abroad  at  lower  prices  uian  they  sell  them  at  home.  They  do  not  do  this  because 
they  want  to  do  it,  but  because  of  the  condition  of  the  market.  The  manufac- 
turer disposes  of  his  goods  at  home  if  he  can  get  the  best  price  there  for  them.  If 
he  can  not  dispose  of  them  at  home  satisfactcorily,  he  sends  them  to  the  next  best 

Slace.  There  are  times  when  a  manufacturer's  production  is  greater  than  the 
emand  for  his  goods,  and  he  must  either  stop  his  business  entirely  or  dispose  of 
his  goods  as  best  he  can.  Before  the  adoption  of  our  tariff  policy  European  silk 
manufacturers  used  to  send  large  consignments  of  their  surplus  products  to  this 
country.  If  they  had  been  able  to  dispose  of  those  goods  to  advantage  at  home, 
they  never  would  have  sent  ^em  here.  It  is  not  only  more  profitable  to  run  a 
mill  on  full  time,  but  it  is  sometimes  a  necessity.  If  the  mill  is  closed  down,  the 
help  becomes  disorganized,  and  when  they  are  wanted  again  it  is  found  that  they 
have  obtained  other  positions.    (701 ,  702. ) 

Mr.  Rrdpibld  says  that  it  is  a  fact  known  everywhere  in  manufacturing  circles 
that  manufacturers  sell  their  goods  in  Europe  at  lower  prices  than  at  home.    ( 661 . ) 
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D.  TariC~l.  Advantages.—Mi.  Stkkl,  a  woiBted  mannfaetarer,  thinks  tiie 
tariff  has  larsely  added  to  the  population  of  this  conntry,  as  well  as  increased  the 
industries.  It  has  brought  peo]^e  to  this  country  to  do  work  here  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  doing  abroad.  It  may  be  that,  in  the  course  of  many  years,  com- 
petition among  ourselves  will  maike  our  cost  of  production  the  lowest  in  the  world; 
but  to  reach  such  a  condition  we  need  a  connnuance  of  the  protective  policy. 
Besides,  people  who  have  made  investments  on  account  of  the  policy  of  the  Gk>y- 
emment  are  entitled  to  a  reasonable  continuance  of  that  policy. 

The  working  people  get  the  larger  part  of  the  benefit  of  tariff  protection.  ' '  Com- 
petition among  manuuicturers  keeps  prices  very  low,  but  that  competition  cannot 
be  visited  directiy  upon  the  work  people;  their  wages  are  quite  firmly  fixed.  If 
we  take  an  <»rder  for  goods  at  a  low  cost,  we  can  not  take  it  off  the  work  people."" 
(245,246.) 

Mr.  John  HOPEWSLL,  a  manufacturer,  of  Boston,  says  that  the  benefit  derived 
from  the  tariff  by  one  industrv  is  reflected  in  other  industries.  For  instance, 
when  the  steel  business  is  good  and  all  hands  are  employed,  general  business  is 
good  and  everjrone  participates  in  it.  If  any  large  industry  becomes  crippled, 
depession  gets  in  the  air  and  business  is  demoralized.    (521. ) 

2.  Revision  of  the  tariff  deprecated.— Hon.  William  F,  Draper,  president 
of  the  Draper  Company,  savs  that  any  discussion  of  the  tariff,  with  a  view  to 
change,  would  necessarily  check  business  for  the  time  being  and  cause  a  disturb- 
ance of  industrial  conditions.  There  would  have  to  be  a  verjr  serious  and  troable- 
some  state  of  affairs  to  justify  the  Altering  into  ageneral  tanff  discussion.    (471. ) 

Hon.  William  W.  Ceapo,  president  of  the  Wamsntta  and  Acushnet  O)tton 
Mills,  says  that  a  revisicm  of  the  tariff  at  this  time  is  not  to  be  desired, 
though  changed  conditions  may,  after  a  while,  make  a  revision  of  rates  desirable. 
Agitation  of  the  tariff  always  unsettles  business  and  creates  imprehensioD.  The 
amendment  of  one  or  two  tariff  schedules  is  quite  impracticable  without  opening 
up  the  whole  tariff  question.     (537. ) 

Mr.  Otto  Andreae,  jr.,  a  silk  manufacturer,  says  that  the  need  for  changes 
in  the  tariff  schedule  on  silks,  is  not  great  enough  to  justify  tariff  revision.  Gen- 
eral tariff  revision  always  causes  business  stagnation.     (691. ) 

Mr.  Frank  W.  Cheney,  treasurer  of  Cheney  Brothers,  says  that  it  would  be 
better  to  let  the  general  tariff  schedule  on  silks  with  all  its  imperfections  remain 
as  it  is  than  to  undertake  any  revision  of  the  tariff.     (732.) 

Mr.  Jacob  Weidmann,  of  the  Silk  Dyeing  Company  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey, 
says  that  a  general  agitation  of  the  tariff  at  this  time  would  be  a  misfor- 
tune.    (707.) 

Mr.  Pierce,  president  of  the  New  England  Cotton  Yam  Company,  says  that 
any  tinkering  with  the  tariff  will  produce  disturbance  in  business.  (542.) 

Mr.  Simeon  B.  Chase,  treasurer  of  the  King  Philip  Cotton  Mills,  says  that  he 
should  regret  to  see  the  tariff  touched  in  any  wav.    (559. ) 

Mr.  George  McNeir,  Secretary  of  W.  &  J.  Sloane,  carpet  dealers,  says  that 
the  agitation  of  the  tariff  question  always  brings  uncertainty  into  business  and 
has  a  depressing  effect  upon  trade.  The  changes  in  the  tariff  which  he  recom- 
mends are  not  important  enough  to  j  nstif  y  general  tariff  revision .  The  recommen- 
dations  have  been  made  with  reference  to  the  time  when  tariff  revision  is  inevitable. 
(718.) 

Mr.  John  A.  Campbell,  general  manager  of  the  Trenton  Potteries  Company, 
says  that  tariff  revision  has  in  general  a  very  bad  effect  upon  the  industries  of  the 
conntry.  The  pottery  manufacturers  are  perfectly  satisfied  to  have  the  tariff  left 
as  it  is.     (628.) 

Mr.  Robert  T.  Davis,  president  of  the  Stafford,  Wampanoag  and  Algonqnin 
Print  Mills,  says  that  tariff  revision  has  usually  distorbea  business  very  much, 
and  that  any  changes  in  the  tariff  should  be  undertaken  with  great  caution.  It 
does  not  seem  to  bepraticable  to  change  one  schedule  of  the  tariff  without  opening 
the  whole  question.  So  far  as  the  removal  of  the  tariff  from  iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts is  concerned,  it  is  Mr.  Davis's  opinion  that  such  legislation  would  be  disastrous 
to  the  concerns  outside  the  txust,  unless  the  industry  has  reached  that  point  where 
those  concerns  can  make  large  profits  without  any  protection,  and  that  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  case.    (593. ) 

Mr.  William  M.  Wood,  treasurer  of  the  American  Woolen  Company,  says 
that  it  is  very  important  for  the  woolen  manufacturers  to  have  stable  conditions, 
and  they  would  deplore  any  tariff  legislation  at  this  time.  They  would  rather  go 
along  just  as  they  are  for  a  few  years  than  have  any  change.  They  want  a  little 
peri^  in  which  to  get  adjusted  to  existing  conditions.     (516. ) 

Mr.  John  Hopewell,  a  manufacturer,  of  Boston,  says  that  a  general  revision  of 
the  tariff  would  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  business.  If  the  protective  tariff  were 
abolished,  American  wages  would  necessarily  go  down  substantially  to  the  level 
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of  the  wages  paid  in  other  countries.  The  consuming  capacity  of  the  American 
people  would  oe  very  much  reduced,  and  than  would  affect  business  in  general. 
One  great  reason  why  this  country  offers  the  beet  market  in  the  world  is  that  the 
people  consume  more  per  man  than  do  the  people  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world.     (524,525.) 

Mr.  Lincoln  Godfrey,  president  of  the  Eddystone  Manufacturing  Ckmipany, 
says  that  he  does  not  want  to  see  another  general  revision  of  the  t^iff  in  his  time. 
It  would  be  very  disastrous  to  business.     (478.) 

Mr.  Harrah,  president  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Company,  is  a  free  trader  by  con- 
viction, but  declares  that  to  adopt  free  trade  in  this  country  would  unsettle  every- 
thing. People  accommodate  themselves  to  existing  conditions.  If  a  still  h^her 
tariff  were  to  prevail,  Mr.  Harrah  would  adapt  himself  to  that.  The  great  evil  is 
change.  "It  is  far  better  for  us  to  let  the  tariff  alone  for  some  time  now.  We 
have  just  got  through  a  period  of  great  anxiety,  and  now  we  want  4  years  of 
rest.    Now  let  us  have  that  rest.    Don't  touch  the  tariff  and  I  will  not  touch  the 

auestion  of  free  trade."  The  Midvale  Steel  Company  has  only  three  customers — 
le  Government,  the  shipyards,  and  the  railroads.  It  prospers  when  the  shipyards 
and  the  railroads  prosper.  While  it  would  like  to  have  some  changes  made  in  the 
tariff  for  its  own  benefit,  they  might  hurt  somebody  else;  *'  and  it  would  hurt  us 
more  to  have  a  change  made  than  to  endure  the  little  annoyances  we  have  to  put 
np  with  now. ''    ( 355. ) 

Mr.  Leake,  a  Philadelphia  cotton  and  linen  manufacturer,  thinks  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  attempt  any  change  in  the  tariff.  It  takes  time  to  adjust  business  to 
new  lawsaiid  new  conditions.  We  have  only  fairly  got  adjusted  to  recent  economic 
changes.  Doubtless  there  are  some  inequalities  in  the  tariff.  For  instance,  the 
existing  tariff  on  linen  yams  is  quite  high  in  comparison  with  the  duties  on  the 
woven  product,  and  there  is  very  little  linen  weaving  in  this  country.  If  the 
spinner  were  willing  to  divide  a  little  with  the  weaver,  he  could  create  a  market 
for  his  yams  by  inducing  weavers  to  engage  in  novelty  work  of  all  sorts  wit^  linen 
as  a  basis.  The  same  thing  appears  in  the  cotton  industry.  The  market  value  of 
cotton  yams  is  far  below  the  importing  price,  including  the  duty,  but  during  the 
last  year  the  prices  of  cotton  yams  have  been  manipulated  by  agreements  between 
the  spinners.  The  manufacturers  about  Philadelphia  of  novelties  and  si>ecialties 
in  woven  goods,  because  of  their  changing  output,  which  requires  now  one  class 
of  yam  and  now  another,  seldom  undertake  to  do  their  own  spinning.  They  are 
dependent  upon  the  market,  and  when  the  price  of  yam  is  raised  by  manipulation 
llie  market  for  the  woven  goods  is  curtailed.  Mr.  T«eake  himself  has  been  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  his  line  of  samples  from  Australia.  It  is  better,  however,  to 
bear  any  slight  disadvantages  that  the  present  tariff  arrangements  may  involve 
than  to  run  the  risks  of  change.     (274, 275. ) 

Mr.  Stbei.  strongly  urges  that  there  be  no  change  in  the  tariff  laws.  He  would 
rather  submit  to  any  of  the  inequalities  and  disadvantages  of  the  present  law  than 
to  a  general  stirring  up  of  the  question.  Disturbance  and  agitation,  with  a  con- 
stant fear  of  change  in  the  laws  that  govern  one's  business,  produce  a  horrible 
condition  of  life.     (246. ) 

Mr.  Joseph  Q.  Jackson,  secretary  of  the  Slasher  Tenders' Union  of  Fall  River, 
vrould  not  advocate  any  sudden  or  radical  change  in  the  tariff.  Reciprocity,  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Blaine,  should  be  adopted.  Competent  memshould  be  appointed 
as  consuls,  and  they  should  trv  to  build  up  the  trade  of  the  United  States  oy  offer- 
ing inducements  in  the  line  of  reciprocal  trade  relations.  We  can  produce  more 
cotton  cloth  in  this  country  than  we  can  consume.  It  is  true  that  our  exports  are 
increasing;  but  we  have  not  the  foreign  market  which  we  ought  to  have.  We 
should  establish  reciprocity  with  the  countries  of  South  America  if  we  can  do  so 
without  unsettling  our  own  market  or  our  own  economic  conditions.  Any  changes 
in  the  tariff  should  have  in  view  the  preservation  of  industries  and  of  employment 
in  this  country;  but  the  law  should  not  foster  some  little  insignificant  industry  at 
the  expense  of  some  large  one.     (587,  588,  589. ) 

Mr.  Cresson,  a  manufacturer  of  transmission  machinery,  thinks  that  the  busi- 
ness depression  of  1898  was  entirely  due  to  the  tariff  change.  Business  had  been 
adjusted  to  a  certain  tariff  arrangement,  and  the  alteration  of  it  put  a  stop  to 
everything.  Mr.  Cresson  thinks  that  the  most  important  thing  is  to  nave  business 
entirely  separated  from  politics.  *'  The  business  of  the  country  should  be  on  an 
entirely  different  basis  from  anything  that  could  be  affected  by  politics,  and  until 
we  can  get  that  done  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  have  steady  business.*'  General 
revisions  of  the  tariff,  with  a  large  number  of  manufacturers  going  down  to  Wash- 
ington and  tryiog  to  get  the  tariff  placed  as  high  as  possible  on  their  particular 
products,  are  most  unfortunate.  Mr.  Cresson  is  not  at  all  an  advocate  of  a  high 
tariff.  He  thinks  the  tariff  should  be  as  low  as  possible,  affording  a  fair  profit  to 
manufacturers.    Excessively  high  rates  give  enormous  profits  for  a  time,  and  the 
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naenlt  is  demoraliEStion.    Mr.  Cresson's  own  bnsiness  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the 
teriff,  except  indirectly  through  its  effect  on  his  cnstomers.    (267-!^9.) 

8.  Trusts  and  the  tarnjf.— Mr,  Crapo  says  that  the  domestic  competitors  of 
tmsts  would  be  more  injured  by  the  rei>eal  of  the  tariff  than  would  the  trusts 
themselves,  for  the  reason  that  the  withdrawal  of  tariff  protection  would  destroy 
the  small  competing  industry,  while  the  trust,  with  its  larger  capital,  enormous 
resources,  and  superior  organization,  might,  in  the  absence  of  home  competitioD, 
suryive  and  become  even  more  of  a  monopoly.     (538.) 

4.  Ad  valorem  and  specific  duties,— "b/Lr.  Crapo  thinks  that  it  is  quite  advisable, 
in  fixing  tariff  rates,  to  mingle  an  ad  valorem  with  a  specific  duty.  A  si>ecific 
dutv  undoubtedly  prevents  undervaluation.  Sometimes  it  is  desirable  to  start 
with  a  specific  dul^  and  then  add  to  that  an  ad  valorem  duty.     (538.) 

5.  Desirability  of  a  tariff  commission, — Mr.  McNeir  believes  that  there  shouM  be 
appointed  a  permanent  tariff  commission.  The  members  of  tbe  commission  should 
be  appointed  perhaps  for  life,  and  ^ould  be  paid  salaries  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  subject.  They  should  also  be  given  power  to 
arbitrate  some  of  the  differences  which  may  arise,  having,  perhaps,  some  of  the 
duties,  privileges,  and  powers  of  the  present  board  of  appraisers.  If  these  men 
were  selected  with  reference  to  their  especial  fitness  for  the  position  and  without 
regard  to  their  parf^  affiliations,  the  appointment  of  such  a  commission  would 
result  in  a  better  adjustment  of  tariff  schedules  than  can  be  secured  in  any  other 
way.  The  commission  would  not,  of  course,  frame  legislation,  but  it  conld  submit 
reports  on  which  Congress  would  base  its  action.     (718.) 

£•  Patents*  Copyrigrhts.— 1.  Erroneous  granting  of  patents.—Mr.QiB- 
SON,  a  manufacturer  of  gas  and  electric  fixtures,  complains  of  the  ease  with  which 
patents  are  sometimes  obtained  for  alleged  inventions  that  are  not  i n ventions.  His 
complaint  is  based  upon  a  costly  experience  of  his  own.  It  was  natural,  he  says, 
that,  when  the  electric  light  came  into  use  the  manufacturers  of  gas  fixtures  should 
make  electric  fixtures;  indeed,  an  electric  fixture  is  a  gas  fixture  except  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  make  the  joints  tight,  because  there  is  no  gas  to  escape  from  it. 
But  when  the  gas-fixture  people  were  giving  their  attention  to  the  new  demands 
upon  them,  a  workman  was  observing  what  was  being  done  in  the  factory  where  he 
was  employed,  and  he  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  a  New  York  patent 
attorney  who  was  very  successful  in  getting  up  specifications  and  claims.  This 
attorney  drew  up  an  application  embracing  perhaps  a  dozen  claims,  and  covering 
everything  pertaining  to  the  manufacture  of  an  electric  fixture.  There  was  abso- 
lutely nothing  of  new  invention  in  it.  The  application  was  refused  over  and  over 
again;  but  finally,  under  circumstances  which  seem  to  be  surrounded  with  mys- 
tery, the  patent  was  granted.  That  was  in  1882.  Very  few  of  the  manufacturers 
recognized  the  patent.  Mr.  Gibson  and  four  or  five  others  thought  it  better  to  pay 
a  3  per  cent  royalty  than  to  risk  a  lawsuit,  and  they  took  oat  licenses.  In  1889  a 
combination  was  formed  in  the  gas  and  electric  fixture  business.  Mr.  Gibson  was 
the  only  prominent  manufacturer  who  refused  to  go  in.  In  1892  Mr.  Gibson's 
license  under  the  patent  expired.  When  he  applied  for  a  renewal  of  it,  he  found 
that  the  managers  of  the  combination  had  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  owners 
of  the  patent,  and  that  he  could  not  get  a  renewal  of  the  license  unless  he  joined 
the  combination.  He  refused.  Suit  was  brought  against  him.  He  won  at  last, 
but  the  suit  cost  him  $16,000  in  cash,  besides  a  great  loss  of  business.  The  patent 
was  then  surrendered.  Some  modifications  were  made  in  the  claims,  which  were 
intended  to  make  them  conform,  as  was  alleged,  to  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  but 
which,  Mr.  Gibson  asserts,  really  broadened  them,  and  the  patent  was  reissued. 
Suit  was  not  again  brought  against  Mr.  Gibson,  but  it  was  brought  against  other 
manufacturers.  In  the  first  suit  the  patentees  were  successful,  but  in  the  second 
thev  were  beaten. 

Mr.  Gibson  does  not  wish  to  oppose  the  general  granting  of  patents,  but  he  thinks 
that  some  measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  granting  of  them  when  no 
invention  exists.     ( 286-289. ) 

2.  Patent  litigation,— Ut.  Elmer  P.  Howe,  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  thinks  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  there  could  be  legislation  which  would  lessen  the  expense  of  patent  litigation 
and  hasten  the  decision.  At  the  present  time  a  person  without  considerable 
means  can  not  afford  either  to  prosecute  or  defend  a  patent  suit.    (489. ) 

3.  Copving  of  designs.— Mr,  Gibson  complains  of  the  copying  of  designs.  His 
practice  is  to  produce  original  designs,  with  the  help  of  designers,  modelers,  and 
chasers.  He  may  go  to  an  expense  of  $500  in  preparing  to  make  a  chandelier 
which  will  sell  for  $20.  Another  manufacturer  buys  one  of  these  chandeliers, 
copies  it,  and  cuU  the  price.  The  original  manufacturer  is  compelled  to  lower 
his  price,  though  he  may  not  have  asked  more  than  is  just,  considering  the  design- 
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ing  and  preparing  of  the  patterns.  One  new  establishment  in  Mr.  Gibson's  line 
has  recently  put  ont  a  catalogue  of  160  pages,  composed  exclusively  of  cuts  copied 
tenn  the  ostalognes  of  other  manufacturers.  The  law  of  copyright  affords  no 
uiylBoiittU  MKinst  the  imitation  of  deaigns,  because  the  imitator  could  evade  Hbe 
mm  hyjuAiMgaoBae  ttttie  change  in  tiie  pattern  which  the  buyer  might  harcQy  he 
able  to  detect    (M^SOQ.) 

n.  aENEBAL  CONDITION  OF  LABOB. 

A.  Cteneral  social  eon^ftloms  and  pr^irress  of  workinjr  classes.— 

!•  General  socmi  conditions. — Bishop  Potter  declares  that  the  problem  of  mod- 
em society  is  to  prevent  alienation  and  misapprehension  of  classes.  With  the 
growth  of  wealth,  this  is  as  great  in  a  republic  as  in  an  empire.  No  one  can  f^ 
to  recognize  the  enormous  contrast  in  social  conditions  between  the  present  time 
and  50  or  75  years  ago.    In  the  smaller  communities  in  which  Bishop  Potter *s 

Smth  was  spent,  *'if  there  was  poverty  it  was  jecognized  and  known  about,  and 
e  conditions  under  which  it  came  about  were  known.  If  there  was  intemper- 
ance that  was  recognized;  and  the  ne*er-do-well  people  were  not  left,  as  they  are 
in  modem  life,  to  the  experience  of  such  profound  indifference;  and  the  distances 
between  the  top  and  bottom  ware  so  mucn  less  than  they  are  to-day  that  the  tend- 
ency was  to  help  i)eople  mutually  to  understand  one  another.  The  mischief  of 
the  growth  of  wealth  and  luxury  in  a  country  like  ours  is  that  It  practically 
destroys  that  condition."  A  large  portion  of  the  well-to-do  people  in  our  great 
metropolitan  communities  are  as  remote  from  other  elements  of  the  population  as 
from  the  ^'people  in  the  Philippine  Islands  or  in  Borneo— don't  know  any  more 
about  them;  dont  know  how  they  live.  The  sad  part  of  it  is  they  do  not  want  to 
know,  as  we  do  not  enjoy  hearing  things  painful  to  us.  So,  when  issues  between 
labor  and  capital  come  about,  the  element  that  is  discreditable  in  it  is  the  profound 
Ignorance  of  intelligent  people  as  to  what  brought  them  about."    (2.) 

Mr.  Woods,  head  of  the  South  End  House,  E^ton,  sp^siking  of  a  tenement  dis- 
trict of  about  40,000  population  in  that  city,  says  that  about  2  per  cent  are  loafers; 
10  per  cent  casual  and  mtermittent  workers,  28  per  cent  unskilled  laborers  regu- 
larly employed,  earning  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  day;  80  per  cent  mechanics  and 
artisans,  earning  $2.25  to  $8  per  day:  27  pear  cent  clerks  and  small  shopkeepers,  and 
8  per  cent  belong  to  the  professional  and  mercantile  class.     ( 199. ) 

2.  Influence  of  politicians,— Mr,  Woods  says  that  the  power  of  the  local  poli- 
tician depends  largely  on  the  manipulation  of  social  groups  and  organizations 
which  he  finds  ready  to  his  liand.  It  is  one  of  the  objects  of  university  settlement 
work  to  take  advantage  of  this  instinct  for  organization  and  turn  it  into  good  and 
hopeful  channels.  To  a  very  large  extent,  however,  ward  politics  is  based  on 
eoonotnic  needs.  Young  men  of  foreign  nationalities  and  of  different  religious 
faith  from  the  well-to-do  find  themselves  hindered  in  a  business  career  by  certain 
pr^udicee.  Often  district  machine  politics  offers  the  largest  opportunity  to  the 
cleverest  and  most  ambitious  of  them.  Then  there  are  a  large  number  of  men, 
mostly  unskilled  laborers,  who  want  work  in  the  citv  departments.  There  are 
the  small  jobbers  and  contractors  who  want  to  get  work  from  the  city.  The  small 
shopkeepers  are  dependent  to  a  considerable  extent  for  their  patronage  on  tile 
influence  of  the  more  powerful  men  in  the  district,  who  are  usually  the  poUticiana 
The  various  holders  of  liquor  licenses,  peddlersMicenses,  and  so  on  are  to  a  large 
extent  depoident  on  the  politicians.  The  loafer  and  semi  criminal  class  must 
keep  in  touch  with  the  local  political  organization,  for  they  depend  on  it  when 
tiiey  get  into  troubla     ( 199, 200. ) 

8.  Unskilled  labor,— mx.  Wyckopp,  assistant  professor  of  political  economy, 
Princeton  University,  states  that  soon  after  he  graduated  from  college  it  was 
suggested  to  him  that  as  a  means  of  increasing  his  knowledge  of  social  and 
eoonomic  questions  he  become  a  workingman  for  a  period  of  months  or  a  year  or 
two.  He  accordinglv  undertook  to  earn  his  living  as  an  unskilled  laborer,  and 
oontiniied  the  exp^runent  from  the  latter  part  of  1891  to  the  early  part  of  1898. 
He  determined  not  to  beg,  but  to  rely  entirely  upon  his  ability  to  earn  a  living  by 
the  work  of  his  hands.  His  plan  was,  further,  not  to  depend  upon  small  tempo- 
rary jobs  for  the  earning  of  meals  and  lodging,  but  to  accept  a  job  of  a  more  or 
less  permanent  sort,  work  at  it  until  he  had  saved  a  little  money,  and  then  walk 
through  the  oountry  until  his  savings  were  exhausted.  He  traveled  in  this  wav 
from  Ocomecticut  to  San  Francisco,  except  that  he  rode  on  the  railroad  through 
some  of  the  very  thinly  populated  parts  of  the  far  West     ( 181-197. ) 

Ms.  Wtokoff  says  that  in  the  course  of  his  experiment  be  never  found  an 
employment,  except  possibly  in  one  or  two  cases,  which  did  not  offer  means  of 
improving  his  position.    For  instance,  when  he  worked  as  a  hotel  porter  for  $8  a 
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month  and  his  keep,  and  often  worked  16  hours  out  of  the  24,  he  foond  a  chance 
of  securing  a  position  as  assistant  gardener,  with  a  great  improvement  of  position 
and  wages.  When  he  worked  in  a  logging  camp  in  Pennsylvania,  he  was  at  first 
at  a  great  disadvantage  because  of  his  absolute  lack  of  experience  in  the  woods; 
but  as  soon  as  the  boss  found  that  Mr.  W^^ckoff  was  capable  of  giving  him  help  in 
some  simple  matters  of  record  and  reckoning,  such  as  keeping  track  of  the  loads 
of  bark  that  went  to  the  tannery  and  the  number  of  pounds  in  each  load,  he  offered 
to  keep  him  and  give  him  a  much  better  position.  The  work  in  question  was  not 
a  matter  of  skilled  bookkeeping;  it  involved  nothing  more  than  a  knowledge  of 
elementary  arithmetic,  such  as  any  boy  with  a  few  years'  training  in  the  public 
schools  should  have.  Again,  while  Mr.  Wyckoff  was  at  work  in  the  Chicago  fac- 
tory he  constantly  saw  men  who  entered  the  place  as  unskilled  laborers  advanced 
to  positions  of  advantage  as  soon  as  they  showed  any  capacity  for  the  piecework 
system  which  was  in  vogn^e  there.  He  constantly  noted  the  anxiety  of  emplojrera 
to  discover  any  special  ability  in  their  hands.  Mr.  Wyokoff  feels  justified  in 
making  two  generalizations:  First,  no  man  who  is  willing  to  work  at  any  honest 
employment  and  is  not  bound  down  to  any  one  locality,  but  is  free  to  go  out  into  the 
countrv  and  look  for  work,  need  long  look  fruitlessly  for  employment:  second, 
every  form  of  employment  which  Mr.  Wyckoff  secrufed  as  an  unskilled  laborer 
opened  the  way  to  a  better  position.     ( 183, 184. ) 

Mr.  Wyckoff  says  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  keep  his  notes  closely  during 
the  period  of  actual  employment,  because  the  strain  of  manual  labor  was  sncn 
that  when  the  day's  work  was  done  he  was  physically  unfit  for  any  further  effort, 
even  mental  effort.  He  adds,  however,  that  this  was  probably  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  his  bein^  wholly  unaccustomed  to  manual  labor,  and  that  if  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  it  he  might  not  have  found  the  strain  quite  so  exhausting. 
(188.) 

4.  Character  and  intelligence  of  workingmen, — Bishop  Potter  declares,  for  him- 
self and  his  associates  on  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation,  of  New  York, 
'*  that  we  have  found  our  relations  to  workingmen-a  daily  education  to  us;  that 
we  have  found  in  them  a  degree  of  intelligence,  and  especially  an  instinct  of  fair- 
ness, with  which  they  are  rarely  credited;  a  disposition  to  be  careful  about  state- 
ments of  fact,  and  to  recognize  the  tendencies  of  exaggeration  amon^  their  own 
number,  and  to  assist  us— assist  me,  particularly— in  my  relations  with  them  in 
reaching  conclusions,  by  making  sacrifices."  Bishop  Potter  finds  that  the  work- 
ingmen  are  usually  disposed  to  make  a  concession  if  they  see  that  it  will  be  met 
with  a  concession  on  the  other  side.  They  do  not  maintain  their  demands  with 
unreasonable  rigidness.     (3. ) 

Bishop  Potter  refers  to  the  strike  of  the  marble  workers  of  New  York  City, 
which  he  was  instrumental  in  settling.  The  working  of  marble  is,  in  his  judg- 
ment, a  low  type  of  industry,  requiring  little  intelligence;  yet  the  intelligence  of 
the  men  engaged  in  it,  or  of  those  who  spoke  for  them,  was  interesting  and  encom> 
aging.  There  were  Italians,  Germans,  Irishmen,  and  Americans:  but  there  was 
no  choice  as  to  the  clearness  of  their  statements  or  their  readiness  to  consider 
points  in  opposition,  or  their  apparent  capacity  to  do  so.     (4.) 

Bishop  Potter  sp  nt  some  G  weeks,  3  or  4  years  ago,  in  a  community  house  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  iu  Stanton  street,  New  York.  He  devoted  a  large  part  of  each 
day  and  evening  to  receiving  anybody  who  wanted  to  come  to  him  about  any  con- 
ceivable trouble.  He  had  all  kinds  of  visitors,  with  all  kinds  of  sorrows,  troubles, 
and  shames;  but,  though  there  was  a  great  deal  of  povertv  all  about  and  many 
factories  in  the  neighborhood  were  shut  down,  and  though  he  was  asked  for  aU 
kinds  of  comfort  and  sympathy,  he  was  never  asked  for  money,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. **  What  are  you  going  to  think  about  people  who  are  of  as  fine  fiber  as 
that,  the  most  redeemable  quality  in  our  social  order?  They  have  just  the  same 
sympathies,  character,  and  purity  and  self-respect  and  chastity  and  honor  as  you 
and  I  have."    (9.} 

5.  Character  of  fainners,—'M.T.  Wyckoff,  speaking  upon  the  basis  of  his  expe- 
rience as  a  farm  laborer,  in  the  course  of  his  experiment  in  earning  a  living  oy 
unskilled  work,  declares  that  he  came  out  of  his  experiment  with  the  very  highest 
regard  for  our  farmers.  The  standards  of  intelligence,  the  standards  of  morality, 
the  standards  ot  patriotism  among  them,  seemed  to  him  very  remarkable.  In 
numbers  of  instances  he  lived  and  worked  in  the  homes  of  farmers,  where  he  was 
most  strongly  impressed  with  the  high,  intellectual,  and  entirely  exemplary  char- 
acter of  the  whole  family  life.  Throughout  the  Northwest  he  found  large  num- 
bers of  New  England  farmers  who  seemed  to  him  to  preserve  the  very  best  tradi- 
tions of  New  England.     ( 187, 195. ) 

Mr.  WyckoflP  came  to  know  many  farmers  who  were  deeply  interested  in  the 
free  coinage  of  silver,  and  gained  a  knowledge  at  first  hand  of  their  views.    When, 
during  the  campaign  of  1896,  he  read  in  the  Eastern  papers  that  the  silver  move- 
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ment  was  essentially  dishonest,  and  that  the  farmers  were  trying  to  pay  off  their 
debts  at  50  cents  on  the  dollar,  he  resented  that  imputation  very  strongly.  It  was 
exceedingly  unfair.  **  However  wrong  the  men  may  have  been,  as  a  cjnestion  of 
finance,  they  were  not  at  all  wrong  in  looking  at  the  matter  from  their  i)oint  of 
view  as  nrodncere,  because  it  is  indisputable  that  from  1878  down  to  that  year  of 
1892,  ana  for  4  or  5  years  after,  there  had  been  a  steady  decline  in  prices."  Sup- 
pose one  borrowed  $1,000  when  he  was  getting  $1  a  bushel  for  wheat.  Suppose 
wheat  went  down  to  50  cents  before  he  paid  the  debt  When  the  debt  was  con- 
triacted  it  was  equivalent  to  1,000  bushels  of  wheat;  when  the  time  came  to  pay, 
the  debtor  had  to  raise  2,000  bushels  to  meet  it.  It  seemed  to  the  farmers  that  the 
fall  in  prices  resulted  from  a  shrinkage  in  the  volume  of  currency,  brought  about 
by  the  creditor  class,  which  was  interested  in  increasing  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rency. Many  of  them  conceded  that  the  currency  had  increased  in  volume,  but 
contended  that  the  increase  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  commer- 
cial need.  Mr.  Wyckoff  thinks  that  if  there  had  been  more  instruction,  of  a  care- 
ful, systematic  kind,  in  the  elements  of  finance,  many  of  these  very  intelligent 
feurmers  would  have  regarded  the  matter  in  a  very  different  way.  Yet  it  seems  to 
him  that  there  was  a  great  deal  to  justify  their  views.    ( 107. ) 

6.  Religious  attitude  of  u^yrkingnien.—Mr.  Wyckoff  says  that,  excepting  in  the 
conntry,  the  working  people  of  Protestant  antecedents  seem  largely  to  have  drifted 
away  ftom  religious  influences.  When  he  went  to  church  in  a  country  community, 
be  found  the  farmers  and  the  agricultural  laborers  there,  with  their  wives  and 
children.  But  in  the  city,  if  he  went  as  a  workingman  to  a  Protestant  Church .  he 
very  rarely  found  other  workingmen  there.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  went  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  Church  he  found  wage-earners  overwhelmingly  predominant. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  seems  to  be  the  only  one  which  has  retained  its  hold 
upon  the  laboring  classes,  excepting  in  the  country  communities.    ( 194. ) 

7.  Intoxicating  liquor.—'MT,  Woods  says  that  poverty  and  drink  are  each  a  cause 
ci  the  other,  but  he  believes  that  the  drinking  of  mature  men  in  the  tenement-house 
districts  is  largely  the  result  of  the  weakening  influences  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected and  the  depraved  habits  which  they  acquired  while  they  were  children. 
The  weakening  of  vitality  and  character  almost  inevitably  leads  to  drink. 

Mr.  Woods  thinks  that  as  more  and  more  restrictions  are  placed  on  the  saloon, 
compelling  it  to  be  open  to  the  public  view,  etc ,  the  tendency  of  the  saloon  to  be  a 
workingmen 's  club  decreases,  indeed,  some  saloons  in  Boston  display  prominent 
mgDB  forbidding  loafing.    (300. ) 

Mr.  WiLLOUOHBY,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  has  not  seen,  as  a 
matter  of  personal  observation,  as  much  drunkenness  in  Europe  as  in  the  United 
Stetes;  but  aO  the  evidence  shows  that  in  France  drunkenness  is  increasing  greatly 
among  workmen,  on  account  of  their  giving  up  wine  drinking  for  the  drinking  of 
absinthe  and  similar  liquors.    (170.) 

8.  Standard  of  Ktnng.— Mr.  Wyckoff  says  that  in  the  course  of  his  exneriment 
as  an  unskilled  laborer  his  experience  of  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  workingmen 
among  whom  he  was  thrown  was  uniformly  satisfactory.  He  lived  for  the  most 
part  in  mechanics*  boarding  houses  with  other  workingmen.  The  houses  were 
good,  the  beds  were  good,  and  the  food  was  uniformly  good.  It  often  happened 
tiiat  the  woman  who  kept  the  boarding  house  had  been  out  at  service  before  her 
marriage,  and  so  had  acquired  some  exceptional  knowledge  of  cooking.  His 
common  experience  was  to  have  meat  three  times  a  day;  indeed,  the  workingmen 
seemed  to  demand  this  as  their  right.  While  he  worked  in  the  factory  in 
Chicago  he  lived  in  a  boarding  house  opposite.  For  breakfast  he  had  porridge, 
meat,  a  v^etable,  and  coffee,  all  very  well  prepared,  and  excellent  bread;  for 
dinner  at  noon  there  was  first  a  steaming  bowl  of  soup,  then  a  roast,  two  or 
three  vegetables,  with  abundance  of  bread,  and  then  a  dessert,  either  pie  or 
pudding;  in  the  evening  there  was  cold  meat,  a  hot  vegetable,  with  an  abundance 
of  breaa.  and  some  sort  of  preserved  fruit.  For  all  this  the  price  was  $4.25  a 
week.  Mr.  Wyckoff  did  not  find  the  cooking  so  uniformly  good  on  the  farms  as  in 
mechanics*  boarding  houses,  and  did  not  find  the  variety  of  food  so  great.  The 
liread  was  not  nearly  so  good,  and  particularly  the  pastry  was  not  nearly  so 
good.  It  was  not  an  infrequent  thing  to  find  much  of  the  food  fried;  pork  or 
bacon,  with  potatoes  fried  in  the  fatot  the  pork.    (192, 103.) 

Mr.  Woods  says,  speaking  partictdarly  of  the  people  among  whom  he  works, 
that  the  generation  which  is  coming  upon  the  scene  has  higher  standards  than 
tlie  old  generation.  In  many  cases  the  voung  men  avoid  the  saloon;  not  that 
tiiey  are  total  abstainers,  but  they  consider  themselves  above  the  low  saloon. 
They  have  acquired  a  certain  self-respect  and  certain  social  standards,  partly, 
perhiaps,  as  a  result  of  being  in  the  public  schools  and  partly  as  a  result  of 
oelonging  to  social  organizations  connected  with  settlement  houses  and  similar 
institutions.    (204.) 
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0.  American  and  European  Tvorkmen  compared, — Mr.  Habrah,  president  of 
the  Midyale  Steel  Ck)mpany,  says  that  the  reason  whv  mannfactoring  can  be 
done  more  cheaply  here  than  abroad  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  superiority  of  tools 
or  of  brain  power,  bat  simply  in  the  snpeiior  energy  of  the  American.  People  do 
not  work  as  hard  in  Europe  as  we  do.  The  men  are  allowed  more  time  to  do 
things.  They  have  a  much  easier  life.  He  does  not  think  that  our  superiority  is 
due  to  advantages  in  raw  material  and  fuel,  because  the  price  of  fuel  and  ore  is 
not  fixed  by  the  geographical  location  of  the  mines,  but  by  tne  railroad  companies. 
(354,  355.) 

Mr.  Jacob  Weidmann,  of  the  Silk  Dyeing  Company  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  says 
that  foreign  workmen  who  come  to  this  country  become  more  efficient  after  they 
have  been  here  a  short  time,  and  in  5  or  10  years  a  foreign  silk  dyer  will  turn  oat 
a  third  more  work  than  when  he  first  came  to  this  country,  and  will  be  as  efficient 
as  any  workman  in  the  mills.     (704. ) 

Mr.  Lincoln  Godfbey,  president  of  the  Eddystone  Manufacturing  Oonumay, 
says  that  in  this  country  a  man  would  turn  off  125  pieces  of  cotton  prints  in  tie 
same  time  in  which  the  same  man  would  turn  off  only  100  pieces  in  Europe,  under 
the  conditions  that  exist  thera     (478. ) 

Mr.  Steel,  a  manufacturer  of  worsted  and  woolen  goods,  who  has  had  expe- 
rience both  in  America  and  in  England,  thinks  that  the  capability  of  the  English 
working  people  in  his  line  is  superior  to  that  of  the  American.  The  reason  is,  in 
his  judgment,  that  on  account  of  the  surplus  of  good  labor  in  England,  the  manu- 
facturers can  be  more  exacting  and  compel  them  to  do  their  work  carefully  and 
properly;  here  that  is  scarcely  possible.     (287.) 

10.  American  and  European  conditions  compared, — Mr,  Willoughby  says  that 
the  conditions  of  labor  are  undoubtedly  better  here  than  in  any  European  country. 
There  are  exceptions,  however.  '*For  instance,  I  believe  the  coal  miners  are 
better  off  in  Europe  than  they  are  in  the  United  States.  I  think  their  actual  con- 
ditions of  living  there  are  better.  They  are  probably  better  housed;  thev  proba- 
bly eat  better,  and  they  are  certainly  very  much  better  off  as  regards  stability  oi 
employment." 

In  the  glass  and  iron  industries  our  conditions  compare  very  favorably,  at  least 
with  those  of  continental  Europe,  but  though  the  British  workmen  in  the  steel 
trade  do  not  earn  as  high  wages  as  ours,  they  are  very  well  off.  *'  Thev  have  more 
constant  work;  through  various  relief  organizations  they  are  better  taken  care  of, 
and  their  requirements  are  not  so  great  as  they  are  here."  The  great  advantage 
of  the  European  workman  generally  is  that  the  conditions  of  his  life  are  more 
certain.  The  German,  for  instance,  whatever  his  condition  may  be  in  compari- 
son with  the  American,  ''  knows  that  if  he  meets  with  an  accident  inoapacitatiiig 
him  for  work  he  is  going  to  receive  a  pension  for  the  remainder  of  his  life;  that  ic 
he  is  killed  there  is  going  to  be  a  compensation  paid  to  his  wife  and  children; 
that  if  he  falls  sick  he  is  going  to  receive  compensation  also;  and  finallv,  when  he 
gets  unable  to  work  as  a  result  of  old  age  that  he  will  be  then  entitled  to  a  pen- 
non—these are  advantages  that  the  American  workman  does  not  enjoy." 

The  American  workman,  on  account  of  his  higher  wages,  may  make  provision 
against  those  conditions,  and  to  a  certain  extent  he  does  so.  But  the  person  who 
is  most  in  need  of  provision,  the  common  laborer,  does  not.     (179, 180.) 

Mr.  Steel,  who  has  paid  some  attention  to  the  cost  of  living  in  England  and 
America,  believes  that  the  cost  of  living  generally  is  somewhat  lower  there,  but 
among  working  people  is  almost  as  high  as  here.  The  prices  of  food  are,  if  any- 
thing, higher  there.  The  only  articles  which  he  discovered  that  were  cheaper 
than  in  tnis  country  were  potatoes.  **  But  they  live  fairly  well  over  there;  they 
do  not  consume  a  great  deal  of  meat;  their  food  is  more  of  the  character  of  cereals— 
bread  and  things  of  that  kind.''  Working  people  do  not  live  in  separate  houses, 
but  in  rooms.  They  generally  have  gas,  but  do  not  ordinarily  have  bathrooms. 
For  heating  they  depend  almost  entirel}'^  on  open  fires.  As  to  clothing,  prices  are 
somewhat  Tower  in  Great  Britain,  but  not,  Mr.  Steel  thinks,  very  much  lower. 
His  impression  is  that  the  profits  of  retailers  are  greater  there  than  here.  There 
is  no  other  country  in  which  the  ready-made  clothing  business  is  so  developed  as 
in  the  United  States,  nor  where  ready-made  garments  are  so  well  made,  either  in 
point  of  workmanship  or  as  to  style  and  general  character.  Mr.  Steel  believes  that 
these  goods  are  sold  to  consumers  as  cheaply  as  the  product  of  ordinary  tailors  in 
England.    There  it  is  necessary  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  tailors.     (238,289.) 

Mr.  Weidmann  says  that  workmen  can  live  more  cheaply  in  this  country  than 
abroad.  Some  of  his  foreign-born  employees  have  kept  a  record  and  have  found 
that  living  is  cheaper  in  this  country.     (707. ) 

11.  Housing  ofvjqrking  classes— (a)  New  York. — Bishop  Potteb  considers  tjat 
the  elevation  of  the  working  classes  depends  largely  on  the  condition  of  their  houses. 
There  has  been  a  noticeable  improvement  in  this  respect  in  New  York  within  10 
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years,  and  still  more  within  30  years.  The  legislation  for  improving  the  homes 
of  the  poor  has  been  jndicions  and  wholesome  upon  the  whole,  and  has  been 
fairly  well  enforced,  though  the  enforcement  of  it  brings  nn  the  question  of  an 
efficient  police  system.  The  disposition  of  capitalists  to  Duild  improved  tenement 
houses  is  increasing  noticeably,  and  the  experiments  in  this  direction  have  on  the 
whole  been  encouraging  and  reassuring,  yet  the  movement  lags  far  behind  the 
position  it  should  have  reached.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  defects  of  the  trade 
unions  that  they  have  given  no  attention  to  this  subject.  It  has  not  yet  been  pos- 
sible to  interest  small  shareholders  in  the  building  of  improved  tenement  houses. 
This  is  most  unfortunate.  Model  tenement  houses  ought  to  be  built  by  the  people 
and  not  for  them. 

Bishop  Potter  believes  that  the  tenements  of  New  York  are  not  owned  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  large  owners  of  real  estate.    He  believes  that  they  prefer  a  hi^er 

Sade  of  property.  Tenement  property  is  troublesome  and  needs  constant  vigi- 
ttce.  The  witness  thinks  it  is  owned  considerably  by  Hebrews  and  by  people  who 
are  not  of  great  wealth.    His  knowledge,  however,  is  not  definite. 

The  problem  of  decent  housing  is  partly  a  problem  of  the  education  of  the  people 
themselves.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  York,  coming  to  us  with  Eastern 
ways  and  habits,  have  to  be  taught  to  use  a  Western  house  and  Western  conven- 
iences.   (5-7.) 

Mr.  Bbtnolds,  head  worker  of  the  university  settlement  of  New  York  City, 
says  that  the  condition  of  tenement  houses  in  New  York  has  improved,  on  the 
whole,  during  the  past  10  or  15  years.  The  older  tenement  houses  were  building 
which  had  formerly  been  occupied  by  single  families.  When  such  a  house  is 
turned  into  a  tenement  there  are  always  dark  rooms  and  unsatisfactory  sanitation. 
The  requirements  of  the  building  department  as  to  air  space,  and  those  of  the  board 
of  health  as  to  light,  are  much  less  adequately  enforced  with  respect  to  old  houses 
than  with  respect  to  new.  On  the  lower  West  side,  in  the  old  houses  with  rotten 
woodwork  ana  defective  plumbing,  the  prevailing  disease  is  typhoid  or  typhus;  on 
the  East  side,  where  the  evil  is  lack  of  light,  the  prevailing  disease  is  tuberculosis. 
(87.) 

Mr.  Beynolds  says  that  in  a  special  investigation  of  the  relations  between  land- 
lords and  tenants  in  the  tenement-house  districts  of  New  York,  in  which  he  wbb 
engaged,  it  was  learned  that  the  landlords  calculate  that  a  given  apartment  will 
be  occupied,  on  an  average,  10  months  in  the  year,  and  that  they  base  their  scale 
of  rents  on  10  months'  occupancy.  When  a  tenant  goes  into  a  new  place  he  has 
to  make  a  deposit.  He  stays  a  certain  number  of  months,  and  when  he  gets  ready 
to  leave  he  lets  the  rent  go  as  long  as  the  landlord  will  let  it  go  and  economizes  and 
saves  and  is  able  to  pav  a  month's  rent  in  advance  at  the  next  place.     (87. ) 

(b)  Philadelphia.— Mrs,  Symonds,  labor  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
says  that  she  spent  her  childhood  and  young  womanhood  in  the  neighborhood 
which  is  now  the  slum  district  of  Philadelphia.  The  present  tenement-house  con- 
ditions did  not  then  exist  there.  They  have  come  in  with  the  Russian  and  Italian 
immigration.  The  majority  of  the  houses  are  old  dwellings  which  are  entirely 
nnsuited  for  the  purpose  of  tenement  houses,  to  which  they  are  now  put.  Apart- 
ment houses  on  the  New  York  plan  are  beginning  to  be  built.  Even  in  them  the 
conditions  are  bad.  Though  the  houses  are  not  deep,  2  families  are  put  on  a 
floor;  the  rooms  are  very  small,  and  the  water  and  toilet  conveniences  are  in  the 
hall.     (261,262,266.) 

Mr.  FOLWELL,  a  woolen  manufacturer  of  Philadelphia,  states  that  working  peo- 
ple of  the  class  employed  by  him  live  in  2  and  8  story  houses,  of  brick,  with  bath- 
rooms and  hot  and  cold  water.  The  smaller  houses  contain  from  5  to  7  rooms  and 
the  larger  from  10  to  12.  The  rent  is  from  $12  to  $20  a  month.  The  houses  are 
habitually  occupied  by  single  families.     ( 215. ) 

Mr.  CRE860N,  a  manufacturer  of  transmission  machinery,  mentions  as  reasons 
why  more  working  people  own  their  homes  in  Philadelphia  than  in  other  cities  the 
cheapness  of  ground  and  of  building,  and  the  good  transportation  facilities.  The 
building  and  loan  associations  have  also  helped.  Mr.  Cresson  thinks  it  a  good 
thing  for  a  boy  to  be  brought  up  in  his  fattier 's  house.  If  a  man  owns  a  house  he 
will  take  care  of  it  and  teach  the  boys  to  do  the  same.  But  it  is  cheaper  to  rent 
than  to  buy.     (271.) 

(c)  Bo8/on.— Mr.  Woods  gives  some  results  of  an  investigation  of  a  tenement 
district  of  about  40,000  population  in  Boston.  It  was  found  that  fully  one-half  of  the 
population  live  in  apartments  of  from  1  to  4  rooms  for  each  family;  one-fifth  live 
m  tenements  and  apartments  of  a  higher  grade,  and  nearly  all  the  remainder  live 
in  lodging  houses.  Iiees  than  100  families  in  the  district  have  entire  houses  to 
themselves. 

Many  of  the  tenement  houses  were  formerly  residences  of  well-to-do  citizens. 
When  they  are  made  to  serve  for  2, 3,  or  4  times  as  many  people  as  they  were  meant 
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for,  the  bathing  facilities  and  the  water-closet  facilities  are  v^  inadequate. 
Where  honsee  have  been  specially  bnilt  as  tenement  honses,  the  evils  of  the  venti- 
lating shaft  and  the  dark  inside  room  appears.  In  an  investigation  of  this  district 
made  bv  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  some  9  years  ago,  it  was 
concluded  that  25  per  cent  of  the  houses  were  positively  objectionable  from  a  sani- 
tary point  of  view.  Within  the  last  few  years  a  large  number  of  the  most  insani- 
tary buildings  have  been  destroyed  by  order  of  the  board  of  health.  At  present 
the  restrictions  in  Massachusetts  upon  the  building  of  new  tenement  houses  are 
adequate  and  effectual,  but  it  often  happens  that  under  the  pretext  of  repairing 
an  old  house  a  practically  new  tenement  house  is  constructed  under  conditions 
which  would  not  be  allowed  except  for  this  pretext.     ( 198. ) 

Mr.  Woods  says  that  rent  is  a  rather  higher  item  in  Boston  than  in  most  other 
American  cities,  except  New  York.  Often  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  family 
income  of  the  poof  goes  for  rent.  About  one-half  goes  for  food.  This  leav^  one- 
fourth  for  clothing,  furniture,  recreation,  support  of  religrion,  etc.  The  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  self-respect  often  leads  people  to  sacrifice  food  for  the  sake  of  cloth- 
ing and  furniture,  and  perhaps  to  secure  an  extra  room  in  which  to  receive  friends. 
*'  People  familiar  with  working-class  life  abroad,  who  see  our  working  dasses 
and  see  the  way  they  drees,  are  always  misled  as  to  the  grade  of  income  on  which 
they  are."    (199.) 

(d)  Fall  River.— Mr,  Thomas  O'Donnell,  secretary  of  the  Fall  Biver  Mule 
Spinners'  Association,  says  that  factory  tenements  are  gradually  disappearing 
from  Fidl  Biver.  There  is  no  need  now  for  mill  owners  to  build  tenements  for 
their  operatives,  as  there  are  plenty  of  tenements  in  the  cit^.  The  tenements  built 
now  are  more  modem  than  those  built  by  the  mill  compames  25  years  ago.  Many 
of  the  operatives,  however,  are  compelled  to  live  in  the  poor  tenements  because  of 
their  small  earnings.  The  rents  of  the  factory  tenements  vary  from  $1.50 
a  week  up.  For  other  tenements,  built  in  a  more  modem  way,  the  rental  is 
from  $10  to  $14  per  month.  Many  of  the  mill  operatives  own  their  own  homes. 
The  cooi>erative  banks  have,  to  a  great  extent,  assisted  them  in  obtaining  homes. 
(566,567.) 

(e)  ^erope.— Mr.  Blaustbin,  superintendent  of  the  Educational  Alliance  of 
New  York  City,  refers  to  model  tenement  houses  in  Frankfort  on  the  Main, 
which  have  been  built  by  private  individuals  under  arrangements  which  give 
them  4  per  cent  on  their  money,  and  turn  all  the  rest  of  the  income  into  a  sinking 
fund  for  improvements.  This  fund  is  managed  by  trustees.  The  occupants  of  the 
houses  exercise  a  control  over  the  property  and  have  a  feeling  of  ownership  in 
it.     (127.) 

12.  Discontent  among  working  dosses, — Mr.  Wyckoff  says  that  during  his 
experiment  as  an  unskilled  laborer  in  Chicago  he  made  it  a  point  to  attend  as 
many  meetings  of  the  revolutionary  classes,  socialists  and  anarchists,  as  he  conld, 
and  to  come  to  personal  acquaintance  with  their  leaders.  He  found  that  Germans 
and  Polish  Jews  were  to  be  found  in  the  lai^^t  numbers  among  socialists  and 
anarchists  in  Chicago,  but  that  all  nationalities  were  represented.  The  majority 
of  the  men  of  revolutionary  opinions  were  foreign  bom  and  of  comparatively 
recent  immigration.  They  were  not  largely  professional  agitators,  but  were 
almost  exclusively  working  people,  and  largely  of  the  skillea-artisan  class.  It 
seemed  to  him,  however,  that  wnile  there  were  industrious  workingmen  among 
them,  the  majority  of  the  rank  and  file  wese  not  thrifty,  were  not  good  working- 
men,  but  were  men  who  did  not  keep  their  jobs  very  long. 

Mr.  Wyckoff  did  not  find  the  socialists  at  all  destructive  in  their  opinions. 
Their  views  are  rather  evolutionary.  They  believe  that  the  processes  of  social 
evolution  are  all  working  in  the  direction  of  the  collectivist  order  of  society,  as 
contrasted  with  the  individualist  order.  They  have  two  very  definite  objects  in 
view:  The  first  is  to  form  a  political  organization  which  they  hope  will  extend 
until  it  vdll  embrace  a  sufficient  number  of  voters  to  gain  political  control;  the 
second  object,  to  which  this  is  preliminary,  is  to  use  political  contxol  to  reor- 
ganize industry,  by  substituting  for  private  property  in  the  instruments  of  pro- 
duction collective  ownership  of  them.  They  anticipate  no  revolution  in  bringing 
this  about,  but  they  regard  the  progress  of  centralization  and  the  organization  of 
capital  as  preparing  society  for  the  final  collectivist  organization.  There  are 
many  men  among  the  socialists  who  believe  in  sociaHsm  as  in  a  religion,  and  who 
try  to  make  themselves  centers  of  missionary  influence.  Their  discussions,  how- 
ever, are  not  based  upon  simple  discontent,  but  are  rather  discussions  of  prindple. 
Mr.  Wyckoff  did  not  hear  among  them  much  violent  hostility  to  any  class.  They 
constantly  contrasted  the  capitalistic  class  and  the  wage-eaming  daas,  but  he 
heard  no  violent  speeches  against  the  capitalistic  class.  They  seemed  to  regard 
it,  as  well  as  the  proletariat,  as  the  result  of  evolution.  They  considwed  that  the 
capitalists  were  not  themselves  to  blame  for  tho  condition  of  things.    TheclaM 
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was  looked  on  as  tyrannoasly  appropriating:  the  valnes  created  by  the  wage- 
earning  class;  yet  it  was  not  spoken  of  with  hostility,  bat  rather  in  the  way  of  a 
theoretical  acoonnting  for  an  economic  condition  which  is  a  {tart  of  theevola- 
tionary  development.  There  wonld  be  freqnent  admissions  that  there  are  many 
capitalists  who  as  individuals  are  good  men,  and  that  the  capitalistic  class  repre- 
seDts  a  necessary  phase  of  evolution. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  W\  ckofiP  has  the  feeling  that  among  the  anarchists  there 
is  a  strong  hostility  to  the  capitalistic  class,  and  that  many,  especially  of  those  who 
call  themselves  communistic  anarchists,  believe  in  the  violent  overthrow  of  the 
present  organization  of  society,    (l^*  195, 196.) 

13.  Samng  by  workmen,— Mx,  Wyckofp  says  that  he  always  found  it  possible 
to  save  money  out  of  the  wages  he  received  as  an  unskilled  laborer.  His  plan  did 
not  enable  him  to  learn  what  a  man  could  save  by  sticking  to  one  employment, 
say  for  a  whole  year.  As  soon  as  he  had  worked  a  few  weeks  in  one  place  he  gave 
up  his  job  and  spent  his  savings  in  walking  through  the  country;  but  he  never 
found  it  impossible  to  make  savings,  and  often  he  was  able  to  lay  by  a  large  part  of 
his  wagj^.    He  gives  details  of  his  earnings  and  the  cost  of  board.    ( 17!^-189. ) 

Mr.  Woods  says:  "A  family  which  manages  to  put  by  something  is  l&ely  to 
rise  in  the  scale,  and  a  family  not  putting  anvthing  by  is  in  all  probability  tend- 
ing downward/'  An  important  feature  of  the  work  of  the  South  End  House  is 
the  encouragement  of  thrift.  One  of  the  workers,  a  young  woman,  goes  about  to 
the  factories  of  the  district,  especially  those  where  young  women  are  employed, 
and  collects  their  savings.     ( 1 99, 203. ) 

Bishop  Potter  says  that  the  foreigners  who  come  to  New  York,  and  who  are 
accustomed  to  lower  planes  of  living,  are  very  thrifty,  and  that  the  savings  bank 
exerts  a  most  conservative  influence  over  thena.  Though  they  may  be  anarch- 
istic or  revolutionary  in  their  tendencies,  they  cease  to  be  destructive  as  soon  as 
they  have  some  money  in  the  bank.    (5. ) 

14.  City  and  country. — Respective  advantages.^'ilLr.  Wyckofp  considers  that 
for  men  of  skilled  trades  it  is  on  the  whole  better— better  for  their  trade  and  bet- 
ter for  the  interest  of  their  class— to  be  under  conditions  which  admit  of  their 
being  members  of  trade  unions,  and  adding  their  personal  strength  to  the  strength 
of  the  tmion.  For  them,  therefore,  he  seems  to  consider  city  conditions  more 
favorable.  But  for  unskilled  laborers,  in  the  present  conditions  of  emplo3rment 
in  this  country,  he  considers  it  far  better  to  l^  in  the  country  than  in  the  large 
industrial  centers.    ( 193. ) 

15.  Chinese  to5or.— Mr.  Wycjkoff  states  that  in  working  his  way  from  Los 
Angeles  to  San  Francisco  in  the  early  part  of  1898  he  was  effectually  cut  off  from 
the  possibility  of  finding  employment  on  the  railways  by  the  presence  of  Chinese 
labor.    He  observed  no  mixed  gangs  of  Chinese  and  Americans.    (192.) 

16.  Negro  labor, — Mr.  Harbah,  president  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Company,  says 
that  amon^  the  3,400  employees  of  this  company  there  are  800  or  1,000  colored 
men.  They  are  not  men  bred  in  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia  colored  men  are 
accustomed  to  be  waiters,  cooks,  and  the  like.  The  steel  company  gets  its  men 
from  Vir^nia.  They  are  men  of  strong  physique,  intelligent  and  docile.  While 
they  begin  as  unskilled  laborers,  they  gradually  become  skilled.  There  is  no 
drinking  among  them,  and  there  is  no  friction  between  them  and  the  white 
workers.     (353.) 

Mr.  KiXET,  commissioner  of  labor  statistics,  Missouri,  says  that  there  are  no 
factories  in  that  State  run  wholly  by  colored  labor,  and  that  there  are  very  few 
colored  workers  in  the  mechanical  arts.  Almost  all  the  colored  wage  workers  are 
engaged  in  domestic  work,  or  in  such  work  as  that  of  porters.    (74.) 

B*  Agencies  for  betterment  of  social  condition s«~l.  Legislative 
remedies. — Bishop  Potter  has  little  faith  in  legislation  as  a  remedy  for  social 
evils.  He  believes  that  we  have  too  many  laws  rather  than  too  few.  Yet  he 
would  except  *'all  law  which  involves  the  turning  on  of  the  light,*'  such  as  fac- 
tory-inspection laws  and  those  which  relate  to  the  sweat  shops.     (11.) 

2.  Extension  of  municipal  functions. — Mr.  Woods  says  that  Boston  now  has 
public  playgrounds,  public  baths  and  public  gymnasiums.  There  are  swimming 
baths  for  the  summer  in  each  ^eat  district,  and  there  is  one  public  all-the-year- 
round  bath,  with  accommodations  for  50  bathers  and  with  separate  departments 
for  men  and  women.  The  number  of  baths  taken  is  about  300,000  a  year.  There 
is  soon  to  be  establi^ed  in  Boston  a  workingmen's  institute,  to  be  provided  by  the 
Franklin  fund,  the  accumulation  of  a  small  bequest  left  by  Benjamin  Franklin  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  institute  will  be  in  part  devoted  to  mechanical  and  tech- 
nical education  for  artisans  and  mechanics  already  engaged  in  their  trades,  and 
in  part  a  general  social  center  for  workingmen.  Mr.  Woods  believes  that  such 
work  as  this  on  the  part  of  the  city  is  in  the  end  an  economy;  that  there  will  bf  |e^ 
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saving  in  the  police  department,  in  the  prison  department,  in  the  almshouBe 
department,  and  in  the  hospital  department.    (202. ) 

3.  Social  settlements. — Bishop  Potter  says  that  the  college  settlement  grew 
originally  ont  of  the  desire  of  college  men  in  England  to  get  closer  to  the  laboring 
classes.  The  first  was  Oxford  House,  in  London,  founded  by  a  number  of  Oxford 
men  who  went  and  lived  in  the  slums  and  interested  themselves  in  the  social  rec- 
reations of  the  people.  Next  was  Toynbee  Hall.  The  success  of  these  movements 
led  to  the  establishment  of  similar  settlements  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  and 
other  American  cities.  Young  men  give  a  month  or  2  months  or  8  months  to 
this  work,  living  in  community  in  the  settlements.  One  of  the  advantages  of 
these  organizations  is  that  they  give  an  opportunity  for  humanitarian  work  to 
persons  who  would  be  embarrassed  if  it  were  necessary  to  take  it  up  under  dis- 
tinctly ecclesiastical  auspices.    (8,9.) 

Mr.  Reynolds,  head  worker  of  the  University  Settlement  Society,  New  York, 
says  that  this  society  is  a  voluntary  organization,  composed  of  people  who  make 
annual  contributions  of  $5,  $25,  or  $100  a  year  to  support  the  work  done  by  the 
University  Settlement.  The  object  of  the  society  is  to  bring  together  people  of  the 
laboring  class  and  the  wealthier  class,  to  compare  ideas  regarding  the  conditions 
of  society,  and  to  work  together  for  the  amelioration  of  conditions,  espedaliy  in 
the  poorer  quarters  of  New  York.  The  lines  of  work  which  the  society  takes  up 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  First,  investigation  into  the  social  conditions  of 
the  quarter  in  which  the  settlement  is  situated;  for  instance,  special  investigations 
have  been  made  as  to  the  condition  of  the  unemployed,  relations  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  the  conditions  of  women  workers,  and  pawn  shops.  The  second  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  people  of  the  district  to  improve  them- 
selves mentally,  morally,  and  socially.  The  society  has  two  settlements,  one  on 
the  lower  East  side,  in  a  district  peopled  mainly  by  Russian,  Polish,  and  Roman 
Jaws,  and  the  second  on  the  lower  West  side,  in  an  Italian  quarter.  The  latter 
has  just  been  established;  the  former  has  existed  14  years. 

The  work  of  the  settlement  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  men  living  in  the  houses.  In 
the  older  settlement  at  Eldridge  street  there  are  generally  8  or  10  men.  They 
are  usually,  but  not  always,  college  graduates.  They  live  there  at  their  own 
expense,  paying  a  regular  price  for  room  and  tK>ard,  and  taking  part  in  the  work 
of  the  house.  There  are  also  40  or  50  nonresident  workers  or  day  visitors. 
They,  for  the  most  part,  are  not  college  graduates. 

The  settlement  has  a  kindergarten  for  the  youngest  children,  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  7.  It  has  clubs  for  older  boys  and  girls,  organized  primarily  for  social 
purposes,  and  secondarily  for  educational  and  moral  purposes.  Each  club  has 
a  director,  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman.  The  position  of  the  director  is, 
however,  that  of  an  adviser,  rather  than  of  a  governor  or  teacher.  He  is  present 
at  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  club,  but  the  club  elects  its  own  officers,  and  tbe 
responsibility  of  good  order  is  put  upon  the  children  themselves.  The  director 
oftener  finds  it  necessary  to  interfere  in  the  interest  of  moderation  than  in  the 
interest  of  severe  discipline.  The  children  are  only  too  willing  to  punish.  These 
children  8  clubs  meet  in  the  afternoon;  in  the  evening  there  are  clubs  of  older 
persons. 

The  settlement  has  a  children's  penny  provident  bank,  with  a  membership  at 

S resent  of  about  4,000  children.  Deposits  are  held  without  interest  and  repaid  on 
emand.  There  is  a  library  with  a  membership  of  1,100  or  1,200.  There  are 
concerts,  music  classes,  musical  and  dramatic  entertainments.  There  are  some 
simple  industrial  classes  in  cooking,  business  arithmetic,  stenography,  dressmak- 
ing, etc.  Five-cent  baths  are  provided.  There  is  a  gymnasium  on  the  ground 
floor  and  a  roof  garden  on  the  top.  Summer  outings  are  organized.  There  is  a 
summer  home  for  ^irls  and  a  summer  camp  for  boys.  Probably  a  little  more 
than  half  of  the  people  who  use  the  building  are  less  than  21  years  of  age. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  activities  of  the  settlement  itself,  valuable  work  is  done 
by  other  organizations  which  occupy  parts  of  the  settlement's  building  as  tenants. 
The  Provident  Loan  Association,  a  model  pawn  shop,  has  a  branch  there.  The 
Legal  Aid  Society  has  an  office  there.  The  Central  Federated  Union,  the  central 
labor  body  of  the  city,  meets  there,  and  so  do  several  trade  unions.  The  number 
of  persons  who  use  the  Eldridge  street  building,  in  one  way  or  another,  is  about 
6,000  weekly.  The  difficulty  now  is  to  find  accommodations  for  societies  and 
organizations  which  wish  to  use  the  rooms. 

While  the  elevation  of  the  moral  tone  of  the  community  is  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  the  society,  the  question  of  religion  does  not  enter  into  it  The  settle- 
ment is  supported  by  Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews.     (78-82.) 

Mr.  Woods,  the  head  of  the  South  End  House,  Boston,  states  that  this  ia  a  col- 
lege settlement  established  about  9  years  ago.  There  are  at  present  7  men  in  resi- 
dence, and  at  another  house  3  women .    There  are,  besides,  about  30  men  and  women 
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who  do  not  live  on  the  groond,  bnt  come  uBually  once  a  week  for  some  regnlar 
duty.  The  plan  of  the  settlement  is  to  assume  the  care  of  a  definite  district  or 
parish  with  a  population  of  about  6,000.  in  this  neighborhood  the  effort  is  made 
to  have  some  center  of  influence  in  every  block;  that  is,  there  is  one  house  where 
the  young  women  live,  another  house  where  the  young  men  live,  another  house 
where  there  is  a  workingmen*8  reading  room  and  a  kindergarten  and  a  manual- 
training  shop.  Then  there  are  small  libraries  of  15  or  20  books  each,  deposited  m 
tenement  homes;  a  do^en  boys  an^l  gii  Is  living  in  the  court  or  alley  where  a  library 
)8  established  become  memt>ers  of  it.  One  of  the  workers  attends  once  a  week  and 
^ives  out  books,  and  talks  with  the  children,  and  visits  their  families.  Another 
worker,  a  young  woman,  goes  about  among  the  factories  of  the  district,  particu- 
larly those  where  young  women  work,  and  collects  their  savings.  In  this  way  she 
comes  into  personal  relations  with  them.  There  is  an  ascending  scale  of  little 
clubs  and  classes,  beginning  with  the  kindergarten  and  ^ing  on  to  boys  and  girls 
and  young  men  and  young  women.  The  settlement  tries  to  cooperate  with  all 
forms  of  charitable,  philanthropic,  and  educational  work  in  the  district.  It  forms 
the  link  or  connection  between  the  pubic  schools  and  the  homes  of  the  children. 
It  comes  into  active  touch  with  the  leaders  of  the  labor  organizations. 

The  object  of  the  collie  or  university  settlement  is  to  place  in  a  poor  and 
crowded  district  a  group  of  young  mf  n  or  young  men  and  young  women  who  shall, 
so  far  as  possible,  identify  themselves  with  the  life  of  their  district.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  young  persons  who  have  bei  n  trained  in  college  in  some  branches  of 
social  science,  and  they  go  there  with  the  double  object  of  studying  the  situation 
and  of  doing  all  that  they  can  for  improving  the  conditions  which  they  find.  In 
their  work  for  social  improvement  they  strive,  above  all,  to  work  with  the  people 
of  the  district  and  to  incite  self-help  and  mutual  aid  among  people  just  as  far  as 
possible.     (198,203.) 

4.  Educational  Auiance.—MT,  Blaustein,  superintendent  of  the  Educational 
Alliance  of  New  York,  says  that  this  institution  has  existed  since  1891.  It  does 
work  ver^  similar  to  that  of  the  social  settlements,  but  it  is  not  a  social  settlement, 
because  it  has  no  resident  workers,  its  work  is  chiefly  among  the  Jews,  and  it 
is  supported  chiefly  by  Jews;  but  it  makes  no  distinction  of  race  or  religion.  If 
one  who  is  not  a  Jew  applies  for  admission  into  a  class  or  a  club,  or  wishes  to  draw 
books  from  the  library,  or  wishes  to  attend  the  gymnasium;  no  questions  are  asked. 
There  are  even  colored  people  in  the  classes.  The  institution  was  formerly  called 
the  Hebrew  institute.  The  name  was  changed  to  get  rid  of  the  appearance  of 
sectarianism. 

The  work  is  chiefly  among  comparatively  recent  immigrants  and  their  children. 
There  are  morning  classes  for  children  of  school  age  who  do  not  attend  the  public 
schools,  especially  recent  urrivals  who  have  not  learned  English.  They  are  pre- 
pared for  the  public  schools  and  sent  there  as  fast  as  posmble.  It  is  attempted 
to  exert  a  moral  inflaence  over  them  and  to  teach  them  habits  of  cleanliness. 
There  are  baths  and  there  is  a  barber  attached  to  the  institution. 

There  are  also  morning  classes  of  graduates  of  the  public  schools  who  want  to 
prepare  themselves  for  office  work.  There  is  a  kindergarten  class  for  children 
from  8  years  old  upward  who  are  too  young  to  be  admitted  to  the  public  kinder- 
gartens. These  are  largely  children  both  of  whose  parents  work.  In  the  after- 
noon, from  4  to  7,  there  are  classes  for  children  who  attend  the  public  schools. 
1 1^  most  of  these  come  for  religious  instruction.  The  attempt  is  made  to  stop  the 
gap  between  the  rising  and  the  passing  generation.  The  greatest  stress  is  laid  on 
the  ethical  part  of  religion,  but  children  are  taught  to  respect  their  traditions  and 
to  respect  their  parents  There  are  also  industrial  classes  for  girls— sewing,  milli- 
nery, dressmaking,  and  cooking.  There  are  gymnasium  classes  for  both  girls  and 
boys.  There  are  literary  clubs  for  both  boys  and  girls,  meeting  in  the  attemoon. 
A  special  effort  is  made  to  teach  the  children  the  history  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  work  is  the  evening  work.  Then  the  adults 
who  work  in  factories  or  in  stores  or  in  the  sweat  shops  come.  Some  of  them  can 
not  come  before  9  o'clock;  so  classes  are  arranged  to  begin  as  late  as  9,  and  tha 
building  is  open  till  11.  At  any  given  time,  not  less  than  1,000  people  may  he 
found  in  the  building. 

i3esides  the  classes  and  clubs,  there  is  in  the  building  a  branch  of  the  Penny 
Provident  Fund,  with  as  many  as  18,000  depositors.  There  is  a  branch  of  the 
Aguilar  Free  Library,  a  library  supported  mostly  by  Jewish  people,  whose  boo'.is 
aad  magazines  are  selected  especially  for  the  immigrants.  There  are  books  in 
Hebrew,  in  Russian,  and  in  Yiddish. 

There  are  also  classes  which  do  not  lead  to  any  particular  end:  classes  in  liter- 
ature, history,  economics,  constitutional  history,  music,  and  art.  **The  people 
of  the  E^ast  Side  are  very  eager  lo  know  everything.'* 

On  Saturday  the  building  Is  clobod  for  secular  work,  and  there  are  religious 
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services,  both  for  the  older  people,  with  prayers  in  Hebrew  and  addresses  in  Ger 
man  on  topics  of  the  day,  and  for  children,  mostly  in  English*  On  Satnrda^ 
evening  the  bnilding  is  devoted  chiefly  to  recreation.  There  are  dramatic  enter 
tainments  which  are  meant  to  be  of  an  elevating  character  and  to  counteract  tiiu 
demoralizing  influence  of  the  three  regular  Jewish  theaters  in  the  city.  On  Sou- 
day  there  are  no  regular  classes,  but  there  is  social  work. 

A  special  i)oint  is  made  of  celebrating  all  legal  holidays  and  of  teaching  the 
people  the  meaning  of  them.  Special  efforts  are  made  to  instruct  the  people  in 
American  geography  and  in  facts  about  the  different  States.  It  is  hoped  m  this 
way  to  encourage  scattering  from  New  York  into  interior  States.    (114-118. ) 

5.  Provident  Loan  Association.— Mr.  Reynolds  says  that  the  pawn  shop  in 
the  only  means  by  which  money  can  be  raised  under  any  circumstances  in  the 
lower  part  of  New  York  City.  The  regular  rate  of  interest  charged  by  pawn 
shops  is  8  per  cent  a  month  for  the  first  tf  months  and  '^  per  cent  a  month  for  the 
second  6  months,  making  80  per  cent  per  annum.  The  Provident  Loan  Associa- 
tion has  been  organized,  partly  on  philanthropic  grounds,  to  furnish  loans  at  1 
per  cent  a  month.  At  this  rate  it  has  been  found  possible  to  return  an  interest  of 
5  or  0  per  cent  on  the  investment.  The  branch  office,  established  in  the  building 
of  the  University  Settlement,  did  a  business  of  $500,000  the  first  year  in  loans 
which  usually  did  not  amount  to  more  than  $5  or  $10  at  the  outside.  Ninety-eight 
per  cent  of  the  articles  pawned  the  first  year  were  redeemed,  as  against  from  70  to 
80  per  cent  in  the  average  pawn  shop.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  true  that  ordinary 
pawnbrokers  desire  to  Ret  the  articles.  They  unaDimously  state  that  when  they 
have  to  take  articles  thev  generally  lose.  They  are  willing  to  loan  more  when 
they  think  the  loan  is  likely  to  be  repaid  than  when  they  think  it  will  not  be. 
Since  the  rate  of  interest  is  high,  they  like  to  loan  as  much  as  they  think  they 
can  loan  safely.  One  reason  for  the  smaller  proportion  of  unredeemed  pledges  in 
the  experience  of  the  Provident  Loan  Association  is  that  it  is  rather  more  conserv- 
ative in  its  methods  than  the  ordinary  pawn  shops.    (79, 80. ) 

<5.  Legal  Aid  Society.— ^ILr,  Reynolds  states  that  the  Legal  Aid  Society  is  a 

?hilantnropic  organization  established  to  provide  free  legal  counsel  for  the  poor. 
'he  branch  established  at  the  university  settlement  has  one  salaried  lawyer  reg- 
ularly employed.  Two  residents  of  the  building  give  a  certain  amount  of  their 
time  to  the  work  without  pay.  A  charge  is  made  of  10  cents  for  the  registration 
of  a  case.  If  suit  is  brongnt  and  money  is  recovered  a  certain  per  cent  is  paid  to 
the  society.  If  there  is  no  recovery  there  is  no  charge.  Advice  is  given  gratui- 
tously. The  society  is  careful  not  to  interfere  when  there  is  no  reason  why  an 
ordinary  lawyer  should  not  be  employed.  Most  of  the  contributors  to  the  society 
are  lawyers.  The  society  was  established  partly  because  poverty  prevents  so  many 
from  resisting  injtistice  through  the  law  and  partly  because  the  legal  counsel  ti:at 
is  given  in  the  poorer  qtiarters  tends  so  largely  to  encourage  rather  than  to  dis- 
courage litigation.    (80, 81. ) 

€•  Kelations  of  employers  and  employees*— 1.  OeneraUy.—Bishop 
Potter  thinks  he  observes  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  disposition  of  employers 
to  recognize  the  rights  of  their  employees.  Moreover,  he  believes  that  the  frater- 
nal instinct  is  widely  diffused  in  the  minds  of  employers  all  over  the  world.  He 
does  not  think  that  the  popular  miud  does  justice  to  the  growth  of  this  feeling. 
The  great  enemy  of  good  is  ignorance.  People  are  ready  to  take  hold  of  instru- 
mentalities for  bettering  the  relations  between  the  classes  as  soon  as  they  realize 
the  need.     (4,6.) 

Mr.  Frank  W.  Cheney,  a  silk  manufacturer,  says  that  if  a  manufacturing  enter- 

grise  is  to  get  on  successfully,  there  must  be  cooperation  and  mutual  confidence 
etween  employers  and  employees.  If  any  conditions  exist  in  the  mills  of  Cheney 
Brothers  which  are  unsatisfactory  to  the  employees,  they  mention  tiie  fact  to  the 
company  and  the  matter  is  gone  over  in  a  friendly  way.     (733, 734. ) 

Mr.  Harrah,  president  of  the  Mldvale  Steel  Company,  says  that  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  must  treat  their  men  very  kindly,  because  when  work  is  slack 
with  them  many  come  to  the  Midvale  Steel  Works,  but  when  work  picks  up  at 
Baldwin's  the  men  leave  the  Midvale  and  go  back  there,  even  though  they  may 
be  getting  big  wages.  Mr.  Harrah  declares  that  his  own  policy  and  desire  is  to 
make  his  works  attractive  to  the  men.  for  selfish  reasons.  (>ne  invests  a  great 
deal  of  mone^  in  the  education  of  a  man.  It  is  necessary  to  be  patient  with  him, 
to  explain  things  to  him,  and  to  let  him  waste  a  quantity  of  material  while  he  is 
in  training.  When  he  is  thoroughly  educated,  the  works  can  not  afford  to  lose 
him.  In  1894  and  1895  and  1896  Mr.  Harrah  took  contract  after  contract  which 
brought  no  profit,  and  some  which  involved  a  loss,  simply  to  keep  the  men  together 
and  enable  them  to  supi)ort  their  families  iTi  comfort  It  was  not  a  philanthropic 
measure,  however,  but  a  measure  of  business;  and  when  good  times;qEUne^tfa«  com- 
pany ^ot  its  reward.     (350,351.)  Digitized  byV^OUg  re 
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2.  Model  fotww.— Mr.  Nelson,  presidentof  theN.  O.  Nelson  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, refers  to  the  beautification  of  factories  and  their  surroundings,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  dining  and  rest  rooms  and  of  lecture  courses  and  libraries  for  employees; 
a  series  of  provisions  which,  as  he  says,  are  sometimes  designated  by  the  name  of 
social  betterment.  These  things  cost  some  money,  and  to  this  extent  may  be 
regarded  as  a  form  of  profit  sharing. 

Mr.  Nelson  refers  to  his  own  model  village  of  Lecraire,  111.,  laid  out  on  a  tract 
of  125  acres  of  land  18  miles  from  St.  Louis.  The  village  is  provided  with  well- 
made  and  tree-lined  roads,  with  a  bowling  alley  and  a  billiard  room  and  a  club- 
house for  single  men,  with  a  room  for  evening  gatherings,  and  a  lecture  and  dance 
hall,  which,  by  the  aid  of  sliding  partitions,-  is  used  also  for  a  schoolhouse.  There 
is  a  greenhouse  which  provides  flowers  for  the  public  grounds  and  gives  them  away 
to  such  as  will  set  them  out  in  their  yards.  The  company  has  its  own  electric- 
light  plant  for  lighting  the  factory  and  the  village,  and  its  water  plant.  It  has 
built  cottages  of  from  three  to  six  rooms  and  sold  them  on  easy  terms  to  such 
employee"  as  have  wished  to  buy.  It  provides  lawn  mowers  for  everybody's  use, 
and  if  ayone  wants  more  garden  room  than  he  has  on  his  own  lot,  he  can  have 
all  ^  .  wants,  already  plowed,  on  the  adjacent  farm.  At  the  start  scarcely  any  of 
th^  people  made  gardens  or  planted  flowers;  they  did  not  know  how  to  do  it  or 
care  for  it.  By  infectious  example  they  now  all  have  gardens  and  handsome  yards. 
'*  No  resident  has  ever  been  asked  to  cut  his  grass,  or  go  to  church,  or  keep  sober; 
mainly.  I  think,  for  ttiat  reason  there  has  never  been  a  fight,  or  a  drunk,  or  any 
interference  with  a  neighbor. "  There  are  a  kindergarten  and  a  primary  school  and 
a  dancing  class,  and  two  or  three  reading  clubs  among  the  children.  There  is  a 
lecture  course  every  winter.  Mr.  Nelson  has  lived  in  the  center  of  the  village  for 
8  years,  and  he  asserts  that  he  never  had  better  neighbors  and  that  no  more  intel- 
ligent or  better  behaved  children  than  those  about  him  can  be  found  anywhere. 
(861,862.) 

Mr.  WiLLOUQHBT  spoaks  of  the  model  villages  and  institutions  which  have  been 
established  in  connection  with  the  Krupp  works  at  Essen,  and  adds  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  large  establishment  in  Europe  where  the  employer  does  not  provide 
institutions  of  one  kind  or  another  for  the  benefit  of  his  employees.  The  reason 
why  these  things  are  so  largely  done  in  Europe  and  comparatively  so  little  in 
America  is,  Mr.  Willoughby  thinks,  the  difference  of  mental  attitude  between  the 
European  laborer  and  the  American.  The  American  does  not  like  to  have  things  done 
for  him.  What  he  wants  he  wants  as  a  right.  The  contmental  worker  does  not 
have  this  feeling.  Mr.  Willoughby  refers,  as  an  illustration,  to  the  experience  at 
Pullman.  Even  in  continental  Europe,  however,  some  wise  employers  have  adopted 
the  |K>licy  of  turning  over  their  model  institutions  to  their  employees  as  fast  as 
possible.  Mr.  Willoughby  believes  that  even  in  this  country  the  employers  could, 
in  many  cases,  encourage  and  foster  the  development  of  club  houses,  reading  houses, 
and  baths,  and  the  organization  of  cooperative  societies,  either  for  managing  stores 
or  for  building  houses.  But  he  should  encourage  the  men  to  do  these  things  rather 
than  do  them,  himself.    ( 178. ) 

8.  Insurance  of  foo/«.— Mr.  William  C.  Redfield,  treasurer  of  J.  H.  Williams 
&  Ck>.,  says  that  that  company  insures  the  tools  of  its  employees  against  loss  by 
fire  or  water,  without  charge,  the  consideration  given  being  service  in  the  fire 
department  Qf  the  works.    (658. ) 

4.  Advantages  of  fair  treatment  of  employees.—Mr.  Redfield  says  that  iud as- 
trial  betterment  is  not  a  matter  of  giving  alms,  but  of  doing  justice.  If  a  man  is 
justly  treated  and  well  paid  he  will  be  a  more  economic  producer,  except  where 
conditions  make  it  impossible,  than  if  he  is  ill  treated.  A  justlv  treated  man  pro- 
duces more  than  an  unjustly  treated  one;  a  contented  man  is  a  better  and  cheaper 
producer  than  a  discontented  man.  The  fair  treatment  of  employees  by  J.  H. 
Williams  &  Ck).,  has  worked  well.  The  company  has  lived  through  one  panic, 
holding  its  working  force  together  and  not  reducing  the  pay  of  any  employee.  It 
has  stood  the  test  of  competition,  for  it  has  many  rivals  in  the  same  industry.  The 
company  has  won  its  success  largelv  because  it  has  paid  high  and  continuous  wages 
to  its  workmen,  and  has  recognked  thoroughly  the  intelligence  and  efficiency  of 
its  employees.    (667, 660, 666. ) 

I>.  Employment  and  nnemplojment.— 1.  Opportunities  for  employ- 
Tnent—Mr.  Wyckoff  is  convinced  by  his  own  eicperience  in  earning  his  living  as 
an  unskilled  laborer  that  no  man  in  this  country  who  is  willing  to  work  at  any 
form  of  honest  labor,  and  is  not  bound  down  to  any  one  locality,  but  is  free  to  go  out 
into  the  country  and  look  for  work,  need  not  long  look  fruitlessly  for  employment. 
He  admits,  however,  that  this  statement  does  not  apply  to  certain  localities  or  to 
oertoin  seasons  of  the  year,  and  that  it  does  not  &pv^y  t  >  those  who  are  bound  by 
family  ties  or  otherwise  to  congested  centers  of  population.  In  the  great  centers 
the  army  of  the  unemployed  is  a  genuine  phenomenon.    (186-191.) 
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Mr.  Wyckoff  feels  confident  that  the  period  of  his  experiment  in  working  as  an 
unskilled  laborer,  from  1891  to  the  early  part  of  1803,  was  a  better  time  for  such 
an  experiment,  becanse  a  more  normal  time,  than  the  period  following  the  panic 
of  1893.  He  believes  that  1898  and  1894  were  very  abnormal  years,  and  that  1891 
and  1 892  were  much  less  so.  He  is  convinced ,  however,  that  even  in  1893  and  1894, 
he  wonld  still  have  fonnd  opportanities  for  work  in  the  conntiy  much  as  he  found 
them  in  the  years  in  which  tie  did  carry  on  the  experiment,  becanse  the  work  he 
got  was  of  a  kind  for  which  there  is  always  more  or  less  demand,  on  the  farms,  in 
the  logging  camps,  and  on  the  railways.    (192,  194. ) 

Mr.  Wyckoff  says  that  nothing  surprised  him  more  in  connection  with  his  ear  y 
experience  in  rural  districts  ana  smsill  towns  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country 
than  the  ease  with  which  he  found  employment.  He  believes  he  never  had  to  loo<c 
for  work  more  than  a  single  day  without  findin;^  it.  Be  had  the  same  experi^ice 
in  traveling  west  from  Chicago  to  the  Mississippi,  up  into  Minnesota,  down  through 
Iowa,  and  on  through  Nebraska;  and  in  California  abundant  opportunities  for 
work  were  offered  to  him.  He  never  had  any  trouble  in  getting  work  with  farmers. 
His  experience  in  this  respect  was  entirely  uniform,  both  in  the  Elast  and  in  the 
West.  A  physician  in  southwestern  Minnesota  assured  him  that  at  the  time  when 
he  was  there,  30,000  men  could  have  been  put  to  work  within  a  few  neighlxnring 
counties.  This,  however,  was  the  harvest  season.  But  Mr.  W  yckoff  was  assured 
by  the  testimony  of  numbers  of  farmers  that  the  demand  for  men  was  so  chronic 
among  farmers  in  that  region  that  tbey  were  more  than  willing  to  keep  desirable 
men  throughout  the  winter  at  a  nominal  wage  in  order  to  bs  assured  of  their  serv- 
ices from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  end  of  November.  Duiing  the  period  fnnn 
April  to  November,  the  regular  wages  are  $2i)amonth  and  everything  found,  even 
including  washing.  For  the  few  weeks  of  the  harvest  season  it  is  easy  for  skilled 
men  toget  $2.50  and  $3  a  day. 

Mr.  Wyckoff  adds,  however,  that  so  far  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  unemfdoyed 
in  the  cities  are  concerned,  farm  employment  does  not,  on  account  of  social  con- 
siderations, present  an  opening  for  them..  Except  in  the  large  ranches  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  W vckoff  did  not  find  that  farmers  made  provision  in  outbuildings  for 
the  accommodation  of  help;  elsewhere  it  was  the  uniform  practice  of  farmers  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  to  take  their  hired  men  into  the  house,  have  them  eat  at 
the  f  amil V  table,  and  make  them  members  of  the  family.  In  numbers  of  instani-es 
Mr.  WycKoff  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  high  intellectual  and  social  tone  of 
the  family  life  of  the  farmers  among  whom  he  worked.  Many  of  them  in  the  North- 
west seemed  to  preserve  the  very  best  traditions  of  New  England.  A  large  part 
of  the  unemployed  in  cities  are  unfitted  by  experience  or  training  to  be  admitted 
into  the  life  of  such  families.  This  may  be  said  without  raising  the  question  of 
vicious  habits.  The  recent  immigrant,  for  instance,  could  not  be  admitted  into 
families  of  the  type  of  which  Mr.  Wyckoff  speaks. 

Tet,  if  such  a  thing  were  practicable,  and  so  far  as  it  is  practicable,  it  would  be 
of  the  greatest  value  in  the  assimilation  of  the  immigrants,  and  in  their  social 
training  and  training  for  citizenship.  There  is  no  class  among  whom  the  foreigner 
could  learn  American  institutions  as  he  can  among  the  farming  class.  The 
farmers  are  themselves  intelligent  and  observant.  They  know  American  institu- 
tions and  believe  in  them,  and  they  would  be  able  to  impart  their  knowledge  to 
foreign-born  men  as  perhaps  no  other  class  in  the  conntry  could.    ( 186. 187. 1 95. ) 

Mr.  Wyckoff  found  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  employment  in  the  larger  towns 
and  cities  than  in  the  country  and  the  small  towns.  In  Chicago,  in  the  winter  of 
1891  and  1892,  the  snpply  of  labor  was  in  excess  of  the  demand  oy  many  thousands 
of  men.  Mr.  Wyckoff  devoted  2  weeks  to  continuous  effort  before  he  was  able  to 
find  employment.  Then  he  got  a  place  as  a  hand  truckman  in  a  factory  at  $1.^)0  a 
day.  The  existence  of  a  large  armv  of  unemployed  and  the  pressure  of  competi- 
tion among  the  men  seeking  employment  did  not  seem  to  affect  wages  in  the 
factory,  and  $1.50  a  dav  represented  considerably  more  than  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. Mr.  Wyckoff  got  good  board  across  the  street  from  the  factory  at  $4.25 
a  week,  and  he  was  able  to  save  almost  the  entire  margin  between  $4.25  a  week 
and  $9. 

The  only  other  place  where  Mr.  Wyckoff  speaks  of  having  found  a  lar^^e  number 
of  unemployed  men  is  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.  He  reached  Cripple  Creek  in  the  early 
days  of  mining  there  and  round  it  impossible  to  get  work.  He  went  on  from  there 
to  Creede,  which  was  also  in  its  early  days,  and  again  found  it  impossible  to  get 
work  in  the  mines.  He  did  get  employment  there,  however,  with  a  gang  of  men 
building  a  road,  and  he  received  tnere  the  highest  wages  that  he  ever  had  as  an 
unskilled  laborer— $2.50  a  day.    (183, 189. ) 

2.  pie  unemployed,  Classiftcation,— Prof eBsov  Commons,  of  the  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research,  New  York  Oity,  suggests  that  the  unemployed  should  be  divided 
into  four  classes:  First,  the  able-bodied  who  are  willing  to  work;  second,  the  able^ 
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bodied  who  are  unwilling  to  work;  third,  the  totally  incapable;  fourth,  those  who 
are  partially  incapacitated.  Each  of  these  classes  should  have  different  treatment 
(34.) 

3.  Causes  of  unemployment, — Professor  Commons  says  that  the  most  obvions 
cause  of  unemployment  in  this  country  is  immigration.  Some  of  the  trade  unions 
protect  themselves  by  charging  special  initiation  fees  to  foreigners.  The  union 
of  stationary  engineers  has  induced  the  State  of  New  York  to  pass  a  law  that 
engineers'  licenses  shall  be  granted  only  to  citizens.     (42,  4JJ. ) 

Professor  Commons  says  that  the  general  tendency  of  modem  industry,  with  its 
high  pressure  and  its  speeding  up  of:  machinery,  is  to  increase  the  number  of  those 
who  can  not  come  up  to  the  required  standard  of  performance.  A  man  who  is 
'*  either  physically,  mentally,  or  morally  weak,  is  less  able  to  hold  a  job  than  ever 
before,  and  of  course  in  a  i>eriod  of  depression  he  is  the  first  discharged.  He  is 
the  man  likely  to  get  into  intemperate  and  vacant  habits,  and  that  number  is 
necessarily  increasing,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  modern  industry,  which  in  this 
country  is  higher  than  in  other  countries.*'  The  fixed  standard  wage  rates  of  the 
trade  unions  mcrease  the  difficulties  of  the  less  efficient.  Professor  Commons  men- 
tions a  lithographer  in  New  York  who  is  growing  old  and  can  no  longer  do  a  day's 
work  on  the  basis  of  the  union  scale  of  $25  a  week.  He  could  earn  $18  a  week  and 
would  be  glad  to,  but  the  union  will  not  let  him  take  less  than  the  standard  rate. 
So  he  will  be  discharged  and  become  one  of  the  unemployed.  Provisions  of  law 
which  fix  maximum  hours  and  minimum  wages  on  public  work  tend  in  the  same 
direction.  They  compel  contractors  on  public  works  to  be  more  careful  about  the 
men  they  employ  and  to  work  them  harder.  Some  trade  unions  remedy  this  bad 
tendency  of  their  standard  wage  rates  by  .considering  separately  the  cases  of  indi- 
vidual men,  and  permitting  them  to  work  at  lower  rates  when  it  is  clear  that  there 
is  no  subterfuge  by  which  the  scale  itself  may  be  broken.     (87. ) 

Professor  Commons  points  out,  in  considering  statistics  of  unemployment  of 
organized  workmen  in  Great  Britain,  that  there  Is  regularly  an  increase  of  unem- 
plovment  in  the  winter.  Unemployment  on  account  of  the  season  can  hardly  be 
called  unemployment,  because  men  who  are  subject  to  such  things  can  predict  the 
lack  of  work  and  prepare  for  it.  A  seasonal  worker,  other  things  being  eqaal, 
can  secure  higher  wages  when  he  is  working,  as  an  insurance  against  that  unem- 
ployment which  is  sure  to  come.  The  case  is  entirely  different  with  that  unem- 
ployment which  is  due  t6  fluctuations  of  business  prosperity.  It  is  this  kind  of 
unemployment  which  is  the  serious  sociid  problem.     (35. ) 

Mr.  HouRWicH  says  that  the  great  cause  of  unemployment  in  1893  was,  of  course, 
the  industrial  depression.  The  answers  given  by  employers  to  the  police  of  Chi- 
cngo  disclose  a  reduction  in  the  working  force  of  the  establishments  of  about  40 
per  cent.  Yet  a  certain  amount  of  the  unemployment  was  not  attributable  to  any 
acute  crisis.  There  are  seas:)n  trades,  for  example,  and  the  returns  of  the  factory 
inspector  showed  tiiat  there  were  periods  of  unemployed  time  which  could  not 
be  ascribed  to  the  industrial  crisis. 

Drunkenness  figured  very  little  as  a  cause  of  unemployment.  There  were  cases 
in  which  aid  was  refused  on  account  of  drunkenness  or  bad  habits,  but  in  Mr. 
Hourwich's  belief  they  amounted  to  only  about  1  per  cent  or  Tess.    ( 166, 167.) 

Mr.  Wyckoff  says  that  there  is  either  a  lack  of  knowledge  among  city  laborers 
of  opportunities  in  the  country,  or  else  there  is  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  men 
who  know  of  these  opportunities  to  accept  work  in  the  country  with  the  condi- 
tions of  life  there.  He  found  in  numbers  of  instances  that  men  who  knew  from 
their  own  exjwrience  that  they  could  get  work  in  the  country  preferred  the  com- 
parative destitution  of  chance  employment  in  the  city  to  the  isolation  and  loneli- 
ness which  attend  the  life  of  labor  in  the  country.  Mr.  Wyckoff  believes  that 
with  the  rise  of  new  communities  and  the  growth  of  small  communities  into  larger 
ones  and  the  cheapening  of  the  means  of  travel,  so  many  city  opportunities  are 
l>eing  brought  to  places  which  were  formerlv  isolated  and  lonely  that  the  gre- 
garious instinct  will  cease  to  work  so  strongly  in  crowding  men  into  the  great 
industrial  centers.    (191.) 

4.  The  unemployed  in  Chicago  in  189S.—'Mt,  Hourwich  says  that  at  the  time  of 
the  great  industrial  depression,  1893,  he  had  the  chair  of  statistics  in  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  he  undertook,  with  the  assistance  of  his  class  of  graduate  students, 
to  study  the  condition  of  unemployment.  Two  police  censuses  were  taken,  and 
data  were  gathered  by  several  of  the  agencies.  The  Central  Relief  Association 
examined  individually  20,000  cases  of  application  for  aid,  with  the  practical  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  worthiness  of  the  applicant  in  each  case.  These  figures 
were  tabulated  by  Mr.  Hourwich  and  his  students.  They  examined  data  on  file 
in  the  office  of  the  factory  inspector.  They  also  made  personal  investigations  of 
some  800  cases.  Mr.  Hourwich  also  went  with  a  party  of  the  students  to  the  camp 
of  the  Cozey  army,  and  examined  personally  some  250  members  of  it. 
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It  was  discovered,  contrary  to  popular  opinion,  that  nearly  all  the  applicants  for 
relief  were  residents  of  Chicago.  Only  a  very  slight  percentage  had  not  lived  in 
Chicago  for  a  period  of  years. 

The  average  time  of  nnemplo3rment  was  abont  5  months.  This  shows,  not  that 
these  persons  were  unemployed  only  5  months,  bat  that  they  were  able  to  eke  oat 
an  existence  for  5  months  before  going  to  the  charity  organization.  For  about  3 
months,  on  the  average,  they  had  not  paid  rent;  the  landlords  had  borne  with 
them  to  this  extent;  but  they  had  paid  rent  for  2  months  on  the  average,  aud  they 
had  got  food.  Very  little  property  was  mortgaged  or  pledged  or  pawned.  The 
grocer  and  the  milkman  ana  the  baker  and  the  butcher  had  furnished  some  of  the 
support.  Some  families  owed  in  this  way  $'20  or  $'25,  but  not  all  could  get  credit, 
and  the  amount  of  credit  was  not  sufficient  to  carry  them  over  a  period  of  5  months. 
Mr.  Hourwich  believes  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  living  for  5  months  and  the 
2  months'  rent  must  have  come  from  savings.  This  shows,  he  thinks,  that  there 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  workingmen  a  certain  fund  to  provide  for  sach  emer- 
gencies, and  that  they  can  tide  over  a  slack  season  which  lasts  less  than  5  months. 

The  unemployment  was  pretty  well  divided  between  the  sldlled  and  the  unskilled, 
but  very  few  members  of  labor  organizations  were  among  the  applicants.  There 
may  have  been  less  unemployment  among  them,  or  they  may  have  been  better  paid 
and  able  to  stand  unemployment  longer,  or  they  may  have  been  aided  by  their 
organizations.    ( 165-168. ) 

Mr.  Wyckofp  says  that  it  was  very  plain  to  him  that  a  considerable  element  of 
the  unemployed  in  Chicago  during  the  winter  of  1891  and  1892  were  to  be  classed 
as  tramps.  The  tramps  come  into  the  large  industrial  centers  in  the  winter 
because  they  can  live  better  there  than  ip.  the  country.  Large  numbers  of  them 
make  consiaerable  sums  of  money  by  begging.  He  has  been  told  that  men  who 
become  proficient  in  that  line  may  average  as  much  as  $1 .50  and  $1 .75  a  day.  The 
saloons  which  furnish  free  lunches  make  it  possible  for  them  to  live  on  compara- 
tively small  sums,  and  they  can  sleep  in  the  5-cent,  10-oent,  and  Id-cent  lodging 
houses.  At  the  worst  there  is  always  the  police  station  to  fall  back  upon.  Mr. 
Wyckoff  came  very  little  into  contact  with  tramps  in  the  course  of  his  experi- 
mental experience  as  an  unskilled  laborer.  He  did  the  most  of  his  traveling  by 
walking  along  coxmtry  roads,  and  veiy  few  tramps  are  to  be  found  there.  Tramps 
travel  by  the  railway  systems  usually,  beating  their  way  on  freight  cars.     ( 190. ) 

Mr.  Wyckoff  is  certain  also  that  many  of  the  unemployed  men  whom  he  observed 
in  Chicago  in  the  winter  of  1891  and  1892  were  supported  by  the  work  of  their 
children  or  that  of  their  wives.     (191.) 

5.  Amount  of  tinemplovment  in  England, — Professor  CoiOiONS  says  that  while 
the  percentage  of  unemployment  among  the  organized  workmen  in  England  fell 
as  low  as  1|-  "per  cent  ii;  a  x)eriod  of  great  prosperity— December,  1889— the  percent- 
age among  workmen  as  a  whole  never  falls  nearly  so  low.  The  unions  include 
only  about  15  or  16  per  cent  of  the  workingmen  of  England,  and  even  in  the  imions 
it  was  over  10  per  cent  in  1887.  Booth's  figures  show  as  much  as  30  -per  cent  of 
unemployed  in  east  London,  and  Professor  Commons  thinks  that  Mr.  Booth  would 
reckon  10  jjer  cent  of  the  workingmen  of  the  whole  country  as  falling  below  the 
line  of  efficiency,  either  mentally,  morally,  or  physically.    (87. ) 

6.  Emls  of  unemplopment—pToteeaor  Commons  declares  that  if  workingmen 
can  not  be  brought  into  the  habit  of  thrift  it  is  doubtful  if  we  can  make  good 
citizens  out  of  them;,  but  if  a  man's  savings  are  liable  to  be  swept  away  by  periods 
of  unemployment  over  which  he  has  no  control  the  inducement  to  thrift  disap- 
pears and  cnaracter  will  be  broken  down.     (34.) 

7.  Unemployment  and  prices. — Professor  Commons  shows  by  a  chart,  indicating 
the  movement  of  prices  and  also  the  percentage  of  unemployment  of  organized 
workmen  in  Great  Britain  from  1887  to  1900,  that  during  this  period  the  changes 
of  employment  varied  constantly  with  the  changes  of  general  prices.  As  prices 
went  up  unemployment  diminished,  and  as  prices  went  down  unemployment 
increased.  There  was  not  more  than  one  month  during  this  period  in  which  the 
rule  was  not  verified.  E^ofessor  Commons  does  not  undertake  to  say  which  is 
cause  and  which  is  effect     (34,  35.) 

8.  Indiscriminate  git'/wfif.— Professor  Commons  thinks  that  the  reason  why  peo- 
ple give  indiscriminately  to  beggars  is  that  when  a  man  is  asked  for  alms  and  is 
told  that  the  beggar  can  not  find  work  he  feels  that  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  him 
to  show  that  the  man  can  find  work.  In  Holland  the  labor  colony  furnishes  a 
place  where  work  can  be  found  by  anybody.  This  shifts  the  burden  of  proof  to 
the  beggar  to  show  why  he  should  not  be  at  work  in  the  labor  colony.  Professor 
Commons  believes  that  in  Germany  public  begging  has  practically  been  aboli^ed 
by  the  establishment  of  such  institutions.    (38. ) 

9.  Remedies  for  unemployment.^ {a)  Generally^Mr,  Wyckopp  considers  that 
the  most  impressive  feature  of  the  problem  of  the  unemployed  in  this  country  is  the 
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lack  of  scientific  distribation  of  x>opalation,  and  that  measures  looking  to  a  more 
scientific  adjustment  of  the  supply  of  labor  to  the  demand  would  go  to  the  root 
of  the  difficulty.    ( 195. ) 

Mr.  Reynolds  finds  that  one  reason  whj  our  people  refuse  to  go  from  the  city 
to  the  country  is  that  the^  prefer  to  live  m  the  city,  and  another  reason  is  that 
they  feel  that  if  they  get  into  the  country  they  are  lost.  If  they  should  become 
stranded  there,  their  position  would  be  much  more  calamitous  than  in  the  city. 
The  great  need  is  some  well-arranged  communication  between  city  and  country 
by  which  those  who  want  work  done  could  be  brought  into  direct  contact  witli 
those  who  want  to  work.     (94. ) 

Mr.  Wuj^ouQHBY  thinks  that  the  evidence  is  strong  that  trade  unions  look  after 
their  own  members  very  adequately,  and  that  the  problem  of  unemployment  relates 
almost  exclusiyely  to  unskilled  labor.  He  suggests  that  if  cities  could  so  organi;  e 
their  work  which  requires  a  large  amount  of  manual  labor,  such  as  street  sweep- 
ing and  road  making,  that  the  service  could  be  expanded  when  many  were  out  of 
work.  That  would  be  the  best  way  of  meeting  unemployment.  When  an  attempt 
is  made  to  organize  a  special  relief  scheme  from  the  beginning  after  the  necessity 
arises  it  is  almost  alwavs  a  failure.     ( 170, 171. ) 

Professor  Commons  believes  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  are  unable, 
by  reason  of  mental,  moral,  or  physical  weakness,  to  come  up  to  the  standard  of 
efficiency  required  by  the  conditions  of  modem  industry,  and  so  go  into  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed,  might  be  made  self-supporting  by  subjecting  them  to  a  regime 
of  steady  and  compulsory  labor  under  proper  supervision  and  training,  and  that 
by  virtue  of  the  tnuning  a  certain  proportion  might  be  made  capable  of  self-sup- 
port in  ordinary  competitive  industries.  That  particular  weakness  which  shows 
itself  in  epilepsy  is  cured  in  the  epileptic  colony  of  New  York,  by  giving  the 
patients  suitable  outdoor  work.  The  superintendent  of  the  institution  for  the 
feeble-minded  in  Ohio  believes  that  by  taxing  all  the  feeble-minded  of  the  State 
and  employing  them  upon  1 ,000  acres  of  land  he  can  make  them  self-supporting. 
The  experiment  is  to  be  tried,  but  has  not  yet  had  time  to  show  its  results.  A 
similar  experiment  is  applied  in  the  Australian  colonies  to  drunkards.  In  Holland 
there  is  a  free  labor  colony  where  those  are  employed  who  have  not  the  ability  to 
maintain  themselves  in  competitive  employment  Holland  seems  to  have  made  a 
mistake  in  permitting  people  of  this  character  to  settle  permanently  with  families 
in  her  labor  colony,  and  to  multiply  and  produce  incompetents.  In  New  South 
Wales  it  is  proposed  that  the  labor  colony  be  a  temi)orary  place,  and  that  when  a 
man  has  shown  his  competency  there,  he  be  promoted,  as  it  were,  to  a  homestead 
on  government  land.  It  is  proposed  that  he  be  provided  with  a  cow  and  a  horse, 
X)ernap8,  and  that  a  certain  amount  of  capital  be  lent  him  by  the  government  at 
4  per  cent  interest,  and  that  he  be  taxed  merely  on  his  land  value  and  not  on  his 
inrprovements. 

Professor  Commons  would  wish  to  get  rid  altogether  of  the  penal  idea  in  con- 
nection with  such  institutions.  A  court  committee  would  be  necessarv,  but  it 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  penal  procedure.  A  distinction  should  be  made 
between  compulsory  work  and  penal  work.  Our  present  method  of  commitment 
to  jailsand  so-callea  workhouses  simply  hatches  criminals.     (87-40. ) 

Professor  Commons  says  that  the  idea  of  the  shorter  day  as  a  remedy  for  unem- 
plo3rment  is  based  on  the  theory  of  undercxmsumption;  namely,  that  the  producers 
of  commodities  have  not  enough  earnings  to  buy  all  that  they  produce.  It  is 
held  that  in  order  to  remedy  unemployment  we  must  give  a  greater  consuming 
power  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  working  people  simply  live  from  hand 
to  mouth  and  consume  what  they  get.  The  wealthy  classes,  with  their  large 
incomes,  do  not  in  fact  consume  all  tnat  comes  to  them.  They  therefore  invest  a 
large  part  of  their  incomes  in  productive  enterprises.  They  add  to  the  produc- 
tive capacity  more  than  the  market  will  stand.  In  the  end  more  goods  are  pro- 
duced than  there  is  a  market  for,  and  collapse  necessarily  comes.  If  the  working 
people,  who  consume  all  they  get,  had  a  larger  purchasing  power,  the  consuming 
power  of  society  as  a  whole  would  be  greater,  and  its  producing  power  would  be 
lees;  so  the  phenomenon  of  congestion  would  not  appear. 

Professor  Commons  does  not  think  that  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor  is  a 
remedy.  If  a  man  can  produce  as  much  in  8  hours  as  in  10,  as  is  said  to  be  the 
case  in  some  industries,  it  is  evident  that  the  8-hour  day  will  not  increase  the 
demand  for  workers.  If  the  production  of  each  individual  is  diminished  with 
the  shortening  of  hours,  and  wages  are  diminished  in  the  same  proportion,  there 
will  be  a  demand  for  more  workers,  but  the  aggregate  wage  payments  to  the 
greater  number  will  be  no  more  than  was  formerly  paid  to  the  less,  and  the  con- 
suming power  of  the  wage  workers  will  not  be  increased.  Finally,  if  individual 
production  is  diminished  and  daily  wages  are  not  diminished  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion will  be  increased,  ''and  an  increased  cost  of  production  means  that  the 
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purchasers  will  purchase  a  smaller  quantity  of  the  product— there  will  be  lees 
sales,  and  consequently  the  unemployment  would  not  be  remedied  in  that  way.'' 

The  most  thorough  experiment  that  has  been  made  with  the  8-hour  basis  has 
been  made  in  Australia.  It  has  not  abolished  unemployment  there.  There  is  as 
much  in  Australia  as  here.    (86. ) 

Professor  Commons  says  that  under  any  S3rstem  of  public  work  in  this  country, 
workingmen  are  certain  to  get  the  idea  that  they  can  appeal  over  the  heads  of  the 
foremen  to  somebody.  They  will  appeal  to  the  alderman  or  the  political  boes. 
This  is  the  strengfh  of  the  ordinary  political  machine.  Colonel  Waring  invented 
a  means  of  abolishing  this  trouble  in  the  street-sweeping  department  of 
New  York.  He  organized  a  board  of  representatives  of  the  street  sweepers, 
elected  by  the  men  and  including  no  representative  of  the  commissioner  himself. 
When  a  complaint  was  made  against  a  foreman  it  was  considered  by  this  board. 
Two- thirds  of  the  complaints  were  dismissed  by  these  representatives  of  the  men 
without  going  any  further.  When  this  board  thought  a  complaint  well-founded, 
the  matter  was  carried  up  to  a  board  composed  of  5  members  elected  by  the 
representative  board  and  5  members  appointed  by  Colonel  Waring  from  the 
superintendent's  staff.  These  10  men  considered  the  appeal.  They  settled  every 
case  that  was  brought  before  them  except  one.  Just  one  appeal  was  taken  to 
Colonel  Waring  himself,  and  he  decided  that  in  favor  of  the  man.     (42. ) 

Professor  Commons  says  that  if  relief  for  unemplojrment  is  to  be  found  through 
public  work,  the  work  must  not  l)e  done  through  contractors.  When  a  million 
dollars  was  recently  distributed  in  Porto  Rico  for  this  purpose,  the  work  was  done 
through  contractors.  The  contractors  cut  the  wages,  and  compelled  the  men  to 
buy  from  company  stores,  and  the  expected  benefit  did  not  a[)pear.  In  Great 
Britain  it  was  found  that  army  clothing  was  being  made  by  contractors  in  sweat 
shops,  at  very  low  pay.  The  Government  introduced  a  clause  requiring  that  in 
all  public  contracts  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  be  paid.  In  London  the  difficulty 
of  enforcing  this  clause  has  led  to  the  doing  of  municipal  work  largely  by  the 
municipality  directly.  A  special  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  it  is  possible  to 
increase  the  activity  of  work  in  the  winter  when  private  employment  is  slack. 
The  Boston  water- works  department  has  adopted  this  policy.  It  bought  steam 
machines  for  thawing  out  the  ground  so  that  water  pipes  could  be  laid  in  the 
winter.  It  reported  2  years  ago  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  way  in  which 
the  whole  stau  could  be  readjusted  and  organized,  it  was  found  that  this  method 
did  not  involve  any  additional  cost.     (41-4:^. ) 

Professor  Commons  thinks  that  the  great  difficulty  in  our  State  charities  and 
penal  institutions  has  been  the  contest  between  the  two  political  parties  to  get 
possession  of  the  offices.  This  trouble  has  been  met  by  the  institution  of  a  non- 
partisan board,  unsalaried,  having  an  equal  number  of  members  from  each  party, 
and  having  no  offices  to  distribute.  Such  boards  are  peculiar  to  this  country,  and 
are  the  outgrowth  of  our  governmental  conditions.  The  first  was  established  in 
New  York  in  18o2.  It  has  been  found  possible  to  get  on  these  boards  men  who 
have  a  genuine  interest  in  the  reform  of  the  prisons  and  the  charities.  Practically 
all  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  this  country  in  improving  our  State  chari- 
ties and  prisons  has  been  due  to  these  boards.  The  board  meets  perhaps  once  a 
month,  and  remains  in  session  for  2  or  3  days.  It  appoints  a  secretary,  who  is  a 
salaried  official,  and  who  is  or  becomes  an  expert  on  the  questions  with  which  the 
board  has  to  deal.  When  questions  of  legrislation  regarding  State  prisons  or  chari - 
ties  come  up  the  members  of  the  board  and  its  secretary  are  called  upon,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  for  expert  advice.     (32, 33. ) 

(5)  Ihihlic  trork, — Mr.  Woods  considers  that  for  the  unemployed  who  are  not 
in  any  way  delinquent  some  sort  of  public  work  should  be  provided  which  should 
carry  no  stigma  with  it.  The  opportunity  to  earn  an  honest  living  ought  to  be 
given  to  every  man  without  p'acing  upon  him  the  disgrace  of  being  a  pauper.    ( 20 1 . ) 

Bishop  Potter  thinks  that  it  may  possibly  be  worth  while  in  certain  emergencies 
to  give  people  State  assistance  in  finding  work,  as  in  transporting  them  long  dis- 
tances; out,  *'  on  the  whole,  when  the  State  ^oee  into  that  business  it  interferes  in 
a  way  with  the  freedom  of  action  of  individuals."  He  is  not  sanguine  as  to  the 
desirability  of  State  les^islation  dealing  with  unemployment.     (11.) 

(c)  Labor  gazettes.— 'Professor  Commons  suggests  that  labor  gazettes  or  monthly 
publications,  describing  briefly  the  state  of  employment  in  the  different  localities 
and  the  rates  paid,  are  important  helps  against  unemployment.  The  best  gazette 
of  this  kind  in  the  world  is  published  in  New  Zealand.  There  are  such  publi- 
cations, however,  in  France,  m  Belgium,  and  in  England.  There  are  none  in  this 
country.  The  labor  unions  do  something  in  disseminating  such  information  for 
the  benefit  of  their  members.    (41. ) 

(d)  Proposed  method  of  dealing  with  trampe.^Mr.  Woods,  of  the  South  End 
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House,  Boston,  thinks  that  if  every  town  of  more  than  5,000  people  were  com- 
pelled by  State  regulation  to  provide  a  saitable  work  test  for  tramps,  their  roving 
would  be  put  an  end  to.  This  system  has  been  tried  in  a  large  number  of  towns 
in  Massachusetts  with  great  success;  these  towns  are  avoided  by  the  tramps.   (200. ) 

(e)  Labor  colonies.— ^ir,  Willouohby  says  that  the  labor  colonies  of  Germany 
were  started  under  private  auspices,  though  he  believes  that  they  now  receive 
contributions  from  the  local  authorities,  and  possibly  from  the  State.  They  reach 
only  the  x>ermanently  incapable.  A  large  proportion  of  the  inmates  have  been 
convicted  of  crime.  Over  half  have  been  in  the  colonies  before,  and  many 
have  been  there  repeatedly.  The  main  function  of  the  colony  seems  to  be  to  segre- 
l^te  the  hopelessly  inefficient  pei-sons  who  would  have  to  be  taken  care  of,  perlmps 
m  jails  or  poorhouse^,  if  they  were  not  taken  care  of  there.  Very  few  are  per- 
manentlv  reformed  to  such  an  extent  that  they  can  be  restored  to  society  and 
become  mdependent  workers  again. 

The  Dutch  colonies  are  quite  different  from  the  G-erman.  They  are  more  select 
and  appeal  more  to  the  family  man  than  to  the  single  man.  The  purpose  of  them 
is  i)ermanent  reformation.  Their  system  is  very  expensive,  and  even  if  it  is  suc- 
cessful it  counts  for  very  little,  because  the  funds  allow  them  to  help  only  a  few 
families  each  year. 

The  Australian  States  have  had  considerable  success  in  organizing  labor  colo- 
nies, but  that  is  because  they  have  had  large  tracts  of  waste  land  which  have 
required  a  large  amount  of  ordinary  manual  labor.  In  the  older  conmiunitiee,  it 
is  hard  to  make  use  of  great  amounts  of  such  labor.    (177.) 

E.  Effect  of  maehinery  on  labor.— !•  Effect  on  empLoymenL^Mr,  John 
Qbaham  Brooks,  president  of  the  National  Consumers'  Leagne,  believes  that 
machinery  sets  more  people  to  work  than  it  throws  out.  Yet  if  it  is  introduced 
under  conditions  which  the  labor  organizations  have  no  voice  in  determining,  the 
laborers  feel  helpless  to  secure  their  share  of  advantage  and  their  organizations 
are  weakened  or  destroyed.  This  has  been  the  effect  of  the  lasting  machine  and 
other  important  machines  in  the  shoe  industry  in  New  England     (140, 141. ) 

2.  Effect  on  waae8.—yLT,  McDermott,  editor  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder, 
says  that  the  development  of  labor-saving  appliances  has  tended  to  increase  wages, 
in  the  United  States,  where  there  is  the  greatest  development  of  machinery,  the 
highest  rate  of  wa^  is  paid,  and  wherever  there  is  development  of  machinery  and 
labor-saving  appliances  there  is  a  corresponding  development  in  wages.  The 
introduction  of  machinery,  therefore,  has  been  an  advantage  to  labor,  and  the 
laboring  men  are  now  themselves  beginning  to  recognize  this  fact     (502,  505.) 

Mr.  Fox,  president  of  the  Iron  Molders*  Union,  says  that  until  within  the  laat 
10  years,  or  possibly  5  years,  labor-saving  machinery  was  not  a  serious  factor  in 
the  foundrv,  but  recently  the  molding  machine  has  undergone  a  wonderful  devel- 
opment. Molding  machines  are  of  various  kinds;  some  for  packing  the  sand  in 
the  mold  and  some  for  drawing  patterns.  In  all  cases  they  are  improved  appli- 
ances rather  than  machines.  The  removal  of  the  pattern  from  the  sand  is  a  part 
of  the  process  of  molding  which  requires  the  highest  skill,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  smaller  castings;  as  the  surface  of  the  mold  ma^  be  disturbed  by  the  slightest 
swerving.  The  strippiug-plate  machines  greatly  simplify  this  operation  and  sup- 
plant the  skill  of  the  molder.  All  the  machines  greatly  increase  the  auickuess  of 
the  operation.  The  application  of  the  machines  is  confined  to  the  smaller  castings 
of  which  many  duplicates  are  to  lie  made.  Mr.  Fox  is  not  prepared  to  say  that 
the  machino  has  actually  displaced  any  men,  in  the  sense  of  reducing  the  number 
of  molders.  Increased  demand  seems  to  have  prevented  that.  The  real  trouble 
is  the  wage  Question.  Foundrymen  seem  to  prefer  to  teach  unskilled  laborers  to 
operate  machines  instead  of  employing  molders.  Unskilled  labor,  being  accus- 
tomed to  work  for  less  than  the  mechanic,  will  operate  the  machines  for  less.  The 
union  does  not  oppose  the  machines;  it  only  asks  that  its  members  be  employed  on 
them  and  that  wages  be  maintained.  It  advises  its  members  to  promote  the 
development  of  the  machine,  and  to  bring  out  its  best  possibilities  when  they  have 
a  chance  to  operate  it.  Employers  have  reared  that  the  union  would  try  to  restrict 
the  output  or  machine  molders,  but  this  is  not  the  union's  policy.    ( 146-150. ) 

P.  Bates  of  waire*.— 1.  Wages  of  unskilled  labor, — Mr.  Wyckofp  testifies 
that  the  first  job  which  he  obtained  in  his  experiment  of  earning  his  living  as  an 
unskilled  laborer  was  on  the  tearing  down  of  the  old  academy  building  at  West 
Point.  Here  he  received  $l.bO  a  day.  His  next  employment  was  that  of  a  hotel 
porter  in  the  Highlands  in  eastern  New  York,  where  he  received  $8  a  month  and 
bis  board  and  loidging,  for  work  which  often  extended  to  16  hours  a  day.  Soon 
after  he  got  work  in  a  logging  camp  in  Pennsylvania  at  75  cents  a  day  and  his  keep. 
In  Chicago,  as  a  hand  truckman  in  a  factory,  he  received  $1.50  a  day.    On  farms 
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west  of  Chicago  he  was  offered  quite  tmiformly  $20a  month  and  everything  found, 
even  inclnding  washing,  as  a  regular  rate  from  the  1st  of  April  nntil  the  end  of 
November,  with  the  alternative  in  the  haying  season  of  a  daily  wage  of  $1  and 
everything  found.  If  he  had  had  any  skill  at  the  work  he  could  easllv  have  got 
$2.50  a  day  during  the  harvest  season.  Many  men  were  getting  $3.  The  harvest 
lasts  only  a  few  weeks,  however.  At  Council  Bluffs  Mr.  Wyckoff  got  a  job  in  a 
livery  stable  at  $20  a  month  and  his  board.  He  had  the  option  of  receiving  $30 
and  finding  his  own  board.  About  200  miles  west  of  Omaha  he  got  work  with  a 
gang  of  navvies  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  at  $1.25  a  day.  At  Creede,  Colo. ,  he 
got  the  highest  pay  he  ever  received  as  an  miskilled  laborer,  $2.50  a  day.  This 
was  on  road  making.    ( 183, 184, 187-189. ) 

2.  Average  loages  in  Missouri.— Mr.  Rixey,  commissioner  of  labor  statistics, 
Missouri,  presents  a  table  from  his  annual  report,  giving  the  average  daily  wages 
of  skillea  and  unskilled  labor,  as  determined  in  40  occupations  in  Missouri.  The 
average  of  all,  as  given  in  the  table,  is,  for  males  skilled,  $2.35  a  day;  unskilled, 
$1.28;  for  females,  skilled,  $1.33;  unskilled,  78  cents.  Mr.  Rixey  believes  that  the 
average  number  of  days  of  employment  to  which  the  average  rates  of  wages  refer 
is  nearly  the  full  number  of  working  days  in  the  year.  He  says  that  wages  have 
shown  in  recent  years  a  slightly  upward  tendency.  The  change  is  not  great,  how- 
ever, while  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  have  noticeably  risen.    (78, 74, 77. ) 

3.  Economy  of  high  wages, — ^Mr.  Steel,  a  woolen  manufacturer,  thinks  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  people  in  this  country,  due  to  higher  wages,  is  one  of  the 
great  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  consuming  power  of  the  com- 
mon people  in  Europe  is  very  limited.     (230. ) 

4.  Wages  and  productivity. — Mr.  Justice,  a  wool  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  is 
informea  by  Edward  T.  Steel  &  Co.,  who  formerly  had  a  mill  in  Bradford,  Elng- 
land,  and  moved  it  to  Bristol,  Pa.,  that  they  pay  $10  a  week  to  some  of  the  same 
work  people  to  whom  in  England  they  used  to  pay  £1.  The  machinery  was  run 
as  fast  as  it  could  be  run  in  both  places,  and  there  has  been  practically  no  dif- 
ference in  the  output.  The  onJy  difference  is  that  discipline  can  not  be  as  well 
maintained  in  America.  A  spirit  of  independence  arises  which  does  not  exist  in 
England.  On  the  whole,  no  better  results  are  obtained  from  the  same  labor,  with 
better  food,  better  housing,  and  better  wages.    (780.) 

5.  Evils  of  Imv  wages.— mt.  Woods,  head  of  the  South  End  House,  Boston,  says 
that  while  he  has  found  that  the  instances  in  which  women  have  been  driven  into 
sin  by  want  are  comparatively  rare,  yet  where  large  numbers  of  women  receive  $5 
or  less  per  week  and  have  to  pay  $4  for  board  and  lodging,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
strong  the  temptation  to  prostitution  is.  While  prostitution  is  often  due  to  other 
causes,  it  is  also  true  that  it  exists  because  it  is  impossible  to  hold  human  beings  to 
the  hard  limits  of  a  bare  subsistence.    (200. ) 

6.  Wage  system  of  J.  H.  Williams  &  Co.— Mr.  William  C.  Redfibld,  treasurer 
of  J.  H.  Williams  &  Ck>.,  manufacturers  of  drop  forgings,  says  that  that  company, 
as  a  rule,  advances  wages  voluntarily.  There  has  never  been  a  general  demand 
for  an  increase  of  wages  by  the  employees,  and  none  of  the  workmen  have  ever  had 
their  wages  reduced.  The  foreman  is  always  on  the  lookout  to  raise  wages  when- 
ever one  of  the  workmen  by  superior  efficiency  and  economy  earns  an  advance. 
The  rates  paid  for  piecework  have  never  been  reduced  by  the  companv.  It  is 
believed  that  when  by  the  piecework  system  a  man  through  skill  and  energy 
Increases  his  earnings,  he  should  receive  the  increase,  because  the  employer  econ- 
omizes on  fuel,  interest,  and  other  important  items.  In  an  industry  such  as  that 
of  manufacturing  lorgings  repairs  are  a  large  item,  and  a  well-paid  man  so  cares 
for  his  machine  as  to  minimize  the  need  for  repairs,  because  he  loses  by  the  time 
taken  for  such  repairs.  Men  on  piecework  who  are  well  paid  willingly  replace  in 
their  own  time  work  which  has  been  spoiled  through  their  fault,  and  pay  at  cost  for 
the  material  and  fuel  used.  If  the  company  puts  in  improved  machinery,  it  makes 
no  change  in  the  piecework  rate,  but  the  workman  gets  the  advantage  of  the 
increased  output  made  possible  by  means  of  the  new  machinery. 

When  men  are  paid  wages  according  to  the  time  system  they  do  not  get  any 
direct  advantage  through  the  putting  in  of  improved  machinei^y;  yet,  as  a  broad 
fact,  it  is  true  that  as  machinery  and  product  improve,  wages  rise  and  the  cost  of 
production  decreases.    (659, 662, 663, 666. ) 

O.  IVIetliods  of  paying:  wagres. — 1.  Timeofpaym£nt.—'MT  Harrah,  presi- 
dent of  the  Midvale  Steel  Company,  says  that  he  has  found  it  best  to  pay  his  men 
every  week  and  to  pay  in  cash.  If  payment  is  made  in  checks  the  storekeeper  who 
discounts  the  checks  is  certain  to  make  something  out  of  it,  and  if  payment  is  made 
^??  X  ^^^  weeks  or  once  a  month  hardships  may  be  caused  to  some  of  the  men. 
(851.) 
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Mr.  Ira  Dimook,  president  of  the  Nonotnck  Silk  Company,  says  that  that  com- 
pany has  paid  wages  weekly  since  1886.  The  weekly  payment  of  wages  is  required 
by  the  Massachusetts  law.  The  system  is  a  benefit  to  employees,  as  it  enables 
them  to  pay  cash  for  what  they  get,  and  they  are  not  compelled  to  run  up  bills. 
(694.) 

Mr.  James  Whitehead,  representative  of  the  Weavers'  Progressive  Association, 
oi  Pall  River,  says  that  the  weekly  payment  law  in  Massachusetts  gives  perfect 
satisfaction.  The  weekly  payment  of  wages  gives  operatives  an  opportunity  to 
purchase  where  they  feel  disposed.  The  system  has  done  away  with  a  good  deal 
of  the  giving  of  credit.    (575. ) 

Mr.  Thomas  O'Donnell,  secretary  of  the  Fall  River  Mule  Spinners'  Associa- 
tion, says  the  weekly  payment  of  wages  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  wage-earners,  as 
it  enables  them  to  buy  most  advantageously.  (566. ) 

2.  Company  stores,— W:.  Harrah  says  that  his  company  has  no  stores  and  no 
dwellings  for  the  men.  He  does  not  think  it  good  policy  to  go  into  such  enter- 
prises. There  is  a  tendency  to  force  men  to  deal  at  the  company  store  and  to  live 
m  the  company  tenement.  This  is  not  fair  to  the  men;  and  if  a  man  is  compelled 
to  do  what  he  does  not  want  to  do,  even  if  it  is  for  his  benefit,  it  makes  him  dis- 
satisfied and  leads  to  trouble.    (851. ) 

Mr.  Whitehead  says  that  he  does  not  know  of  any  company  stores  in  Fall 
River.  In  some  of  the  mills,  operatives  can  go  to  the  mill  office  and  get  a  note, 
make  purchases  at  certain  stores,  have  the  purchases  charged  and  the  amount 
taken  out  of  their  wages.  There  is  no  thing  compulsory  about  this,  however.    ( 576. ) 

H.  Hourfi  of  lal>or. — 1.  T>urationdependentonocciipation.— Bishop  Potter 
does  not  consider  that  any  hard  and  fast  general  rule  for  the  hours  of  labor  of  all 
workers  cm  be  fixed.  The  character  of  the  work  must  be  taken  into  account.  In 
the  case  of  railroad  engineers,  he  finds  that  the  men  themselves  have  a  very  defi- 
nite conception  of  the  length  of  time  during  which  a  man  can  stand  in  front  of  a- 
throttle  valve  and  run  an  express  train.  Where  work  is  of  an  artistic  quality,  he 
believes  that  the  mental  power  becomes  so  far  weakened  after  a  certain  time  that 
the  excellence  of  the  work  suffers,  and  that  on  this  account  the  employer  will 
gain  by  exacting  only  moderate  hours  of  labor.  When  he  acted  as  arbitrator  in 
the  strike  of  lithographers  in  1896,  it  was  largely  on  thisgiound  that  he  fixed 
the  r  boars  at  47^  a  week.  The  argument  that  if  some  establishments  in  a  trade 
are  compelled  to  shorten  their  hours  their  competitors  will  have  an  unfair  advan- 
tage, is  not  conclusive.  **You  must  make  a  beginniuGC  somewhere.  It  must 
impinge  upon  somebody,  and  the  hope  is  that  you  can  pull  up  the  whole  line  to  a 
higher  standard. ''    (10,11.) 

2.  Eight-haiirdav.—Mx.  Steinbiss,  general  secretary- treasurer  of  the  National 
Building  Trades  Council,  gives  the  result  of  some  inquiries  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  men  in  the  buildin|f  trades  work  over  8  hours  a  day.  The  details  which 
he  gives,  relating  to  the  cities  in  which  local  building  trades  councils  exist  and 
are  affiliated  with  the  National  Building  Trades  Council,  indicate  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  workers  belonging  to  these  councils  do  not  work  more  than 
8  hours.  In  some  cases  hours  are  longer  for  shop  work  than  for  outside  work 
in  the  same  trade.  Mr.  Steinbiss  suggests  that  this  is  because  workmen  out- 
side the  building  trades  are  employed  m  the  same  shops  and  are  less  advanced 
than  the  building  trades  worsmen,  while  the  8-bour  law  can  not  well  be 
enforced  for  some  without  being  enforced  for  all.  So  far  as  physical  conditions 
are  concerned,  snop  work  is  quite  as  trving  as  outside  work,  and  perhaps  more  so 
in  some  trades.  The  building  trades  have  succeeded  better  than  most  others  in 
cutting  down  the  hours  of  labor,  and  the  reason  is  that  in  the  building  trades  only 
a  few  men  are  employed  by  each  contractor,  while  the  factories  are  controlled  by 
comx)anies,  which  are  harder  to  influence.  The  example  of  the  building  trades 
is  having  an  effect,  however,  on  other  workers.     (17. ) 

Mr.  Steinbiss  says  that  the  shortening  of  hours  in  the  building  trades  necessaril  v 
makes  the  erection  of  buildings  somewhat  more  expensive,  but  he  does  not  think 
that  it  diminishes  construction.  As  the  hours  of  workmen  decrease  and  their 
wages  increase,  they  themselves  have  more  to  spend  in  building.    (17. ) 

Mr.  Super,  president  of  the  Central  Convention  of  Shoe  Workers  of  Philadel- 

Shia,  says  that  this  organization  has  not  made  any  efforts  to  secure  the  8-bour 
ay.  He  believes,  however,  with  many  others  that  it  would  be  far  better  for  all 
if  the  8-hour  day  were  obtained.  He  has  heard  such  expressions  from  many 
of  his  fellow- workmen  and  more  from  pieceworkers  (who  are  in  the  majority 
among  his  fellows)  than  from  day  workers.  The  earnings  of  the  pieceworkers 
would  be  reduced,  but  he  has  heard  them  say  that  they  would  be  satisfied  to  have 
shorter  hours  and  let  those  have  work  who  are  unemployed.    (388. ) 
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3.  B^ect  of  shorter  workday  (m  production,— 'MlT.Revfibld  says  that  on  Jan- 
nary  d  last,  J.  H.  Williams  &  Co.,  after  consultation  with  the  leading  wco-k- 
men,  reduced  the  hours  of  labor  from  10  hours  a  day  to  9  hours  a  day,  and  at 
the  same  time  paid  for  the  9  hours  the  wages  previously  paid  for  10  hours.  The 
experience  of  the  company  thus  far  has  shown  that  the  9-hour  day  is  profitable, 
for  there  has  been  a  slightly  larger  average  output  for  the  9- hour  day  than  there 
was  for  the  10-hour  day,  though  in  every  other  respect  work  has  been  done  under 
similar  conditions.  In  the  grinding  department,  where  the  severest  test  would 
come,  the  output  under  the  9- hour  day  has  come  within  1  per  cent  of  the  output 
under  the  10-hour  day.  This  has  not  been  due,  either,  to  the  fact  that  methods 
were  lax  previously,  for  there  was  rigid  supervision  under  the  10-hour  system.  A 
part  of  the  gain  has  undoubtedly  been  made  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  under  the 
9-honr  system  the  men  go  promptly  to  work  on  the  minute  and  work  close  up  to 
the  close  of  the  day.  It  is  true,  however,  that  a  man  can  work  normally  at  a 
higher  rate  of  speed  without  pushin^himself  for  9  hours  than  he  can  for  10  hours. 
The  fundamental  reason  for  the  keeping  up  of  the  amount  of  production  is  to  be 
found  in  the  spirit  of  the  men  themselves.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  if  a  machine 
were  speeded  up  to  the  highest  point,  were  kept  in  absolute  condition,  and  were 
continuously  fed,  a  workman  could  not  keep  his  output  up  to  the  same  amount  if 
the  hours  of  labor  were  shortened,  but  these  perfect  conditions  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
found.  It  can  not  be  demonstrated  mathematically  just  how  it  happens  that  a 
man  produces  as  much  in  9  hours  as  he  formerly  produced  in  10  hoars,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  the  experience  of  almost  every  manufacturer  that  a  man 
can  and  vnll  and  does  do  more  the  moment  he  is  justly  and  fairly  and  liberally 
treated.  The  business  done  by  J.  H.  Williams  &  Co.  involves  the  use  of  a  great 
many  different  kinds  of  machines,  and  the  experience  of  the  company  has  been 
such  that  it  is  entirely  satisfied  with  the  situation  which  has  developed  from  the 
shortening  of  hours  and  considers  that  no  loss  has  resulted.  This  feeling  is  shared 
by  at  least  one  other  large  establishment  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  an  establishment 
employed  in  the  building  of  hoisting  engines.     (659, 60;^.  604, 665, 666. ) 

Mr.  Prank  W.  Cheney,  treasurer  of  Cheney  Brothers,  silk  manufacturers,  says 
that  it  might  be  possible  in  some  departments  to  turn  out  as  much  work  in  a 
9-hour  day  as  in  a  10-hour  day.  That  would  not  be  true,  however,  in  departments 
where  machinery  comes  in  as  a  heavy  element.  A  machine  runs  straight  ahead, 
and  the  more  minutes  it  runs  in  a  day  the  more  work  it  turns  off.  In  industries 
where  work  is  paid  for  by  the  piecework  system,  as  is  the  case  in  the  manufacture 
of  drop  forgings,  the  workmen  would  be  anxious  to  get  out  as  much  as  possible. 
Where  workmen  were  paid  by  the  day,  however,  they  would  have  no  particular 
incentive  to  hurry.     (783.) 

Mr.  Steinbiss  does  not  believe  that  a  man  can  accomplish  as  much  in  8  hours  as 
in  10.  *'  If  that  were  the  case  our  object  would  fail.  The  object  in  introducing 
the  8-hour  workday,  and  lately  the  Saturday  half  holiday,  is  to  give  the  unem- 
ployed work."  A  further  object  is  to  insure  sufficient  rest  ana  recreation  to 
workers.     (16.) 

Mr.  Whitehead  says  that  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor  would  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  there  would  be  smaller  production.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
beyond  question  that  a  man  working  8  hours  a  day  will  accomplish  as  much  in  the 
year  as  he  would  working  10  hours  a  day.     (577. ) 

4.  Hours  of  labor  for  women,— Mr,  Lincoln  Godfrey,  president  of  the  Bddy- 
stone  Manufacturing  Company,  says  that  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  women 
and  minors  are  treated  alike  as  to  the  hours  of  labor,  and  the  law  provides  that 
they  can  not  work  more  than  12  hours  in  any  one  day  or  60  hours  in  anyone  week. 
Many  of  the  women  would  like  to  work  overtime,  and  there  is  not  any  reason  why 
a  grown  woman  should  not  be  permitted  to  use  her  own  judgment  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  hours  she  wants  to  worK.the  same  as  a 'grown  man.  The  women  could 
correct  abuses  just  the  same  as  the  men  can.     (481. ) 

Mr.  Whitehead  says  that  he  believes  that  the  hours  of  labor  are  too  long  for 
both  women  and  minors,  [f  possible,  there  ought  to  be  a  national  law  enacted 
shortening  the  hours  of  labor  for  women  and  children.  It  would  not  necessarily 
follow  that  if  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  and  children  were  reduced  the  hours 
of  labor  would  be  reduced  for  men  too.     (577, 578.) 

5.  Hours  of  labor  in  Europe,— Mr,  Justice,  a  wool  merchant  of  Philadelphia, 
speaks,  from  information  received,  of  12  and  14  hours  of  work  a  day  in  hosiery 
mills  in  Chemnitz,  with  work  on  Sunday  up  to  12  o'clock.  In  this  country  we 
worV  10  hours  a  day.  and  never  on  Sunday.  *'In  (Germany  they  work  longer 
hours  than  they  do  in  England.'*  Mr.  Justice  does  not  mention  the  English  hours 
specifically.    (a84.) 
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m.  8PBCIAL  LABOB  PROBLEMS.    LABOB  LEGISLATION  AND 
OTHEB  BEMEDIES. 

A.  I^abor  legislation  In  general.— 1.  Desirability  of  uniform  laws.^Mr, 
Woods,  head  of  the  Sonth  Eoa  HoQse,  Boston,  says  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
feeling  in  Massachnsetts  that  some  national  factory  legislation  is  needed.  Diffi- 
inlty  is  found  in  bringing  the  Massachnsetts  legislation  to  the  level  which  should 
be  rea<  hed  in  an  enli^tened  modem  community,  because  certain  other  States  are 
verv  slow  about  making  beginnings  in  that  direction.    (201.) 

Mr.  Robert  T.  Davis,  President  of  the  Stafford,  Wampanoag  &  Algonquin 
Print  Mills,  is  in  favor  of  a  national  labor  law  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  in  the 
different  industries,  and  equalizing  labor  conditions  in  the  different  States.  (591.) 

Mr.  Simeon  B.  Chase,  treasurer  of  the  King  Philip  Cotton  Mills,  thinks  that  it 
would  be  very  desirable  if  thero  could  be  national  legislation  in  respect  to  hours 
of  labor,  sanitation,  factory  inspection,  etc.,  so  that  there  should  be  a  uniform 
condition  of  things  for  manufacturers  in  different  parts  of  the  country.    (562. ) 

Mr.  Pierce,  president  of  the  New  England  Cotton  Yam  Comx>any,  says  that  it 
would  be  an  advantage  if  there  could  be  a  national  labor  law,  so  that  competition 
would  be  more  nearly  uniform.    (545. ) 

Mr.  Charles  H.  McDerhott,  editor  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder,  says  that 
the  shoe  manufacturers  of  Massachusetts  would  like  very  much  to  see  the  sub- 
stance of  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  concerning  child  labor,  inspection,  hours,  and 
female  labor  enacted  in  other  States  where  they  have  competitors.    (504.) 

Mr.  Thomas  O'Donnell,  secretary  of  the  Fall  River  Mule  Spinners'  Association, 
thinks  that  there  should  be  a  national  labor  law.  The  worldngmen  in  Massachu- 
setts are  handicapped  in  their  efforts  to  get  more  favorable  legislation  in  regard 
to  hours  of  labor  and  other  matters  on  account  of  the  laws  relating  to  such  mat- 
ters in  other  States.    (569, 570. ) 

Mr.  James  Whitehead,  representative  of  the  Weavers'  Progressive  Association 
of  Fall  River,  says  that  the  hours  of  labor  ought  to  be  the  same  throughout  the 
country,  and  that  he  would  like  to  see  a  national  worldfig  day  of  9  hours.  The 
mill  operatives  in  the  Southern  States  are  at  the  present  time  much  interested  in 
bringing  the  hours  of  labor  down  nearer  to  what  they  are  in  other  States.    (578.) 

Mr.  James  Tansey,  secretary  of  the  Carders'  Association  of  Fall  River,  says  that 
uniformity  in  industrial  legislation  throughout  the  country  is  verv  desirable. 
The  hours  of  labor  ought  to  le  uniform  and  shorter.  Shorter  hours  of  labor  would 
mean  lesser  production,  and  would  have  a  tendency  to  advance  prices  and  wages. 
(580.) 

Mr.  Joseph  G.  Jackson,  secretary  of  the  Slasher  Tenders'  Union  of  Fall  River, 
believes  there  should  be  national  legislation  in  respect  to  labor,  and  that  there 
should  be  both  national  and  State  inspectors  appointed.    (585, 589. ) 

2.  Prohibition  of  night  norfc.— Mr.  T.  O'Donnell,  says  that  recently  some  of 
the  mills  in  Fall  River  began  to  run  nights  with  a  second  set  of  help.  The  Mule 
Spinners*  Association  is  opposed  to  night  work  on  principle,  and  has  been  trying 
for  several  years  to  get  legislation  preventing  nignt  work  on  the  par±  of  women 
and  minors.    (570.) 

3.  Wage  law  in  Neio  ForAr.— Mr.  William  J.  O'Brien,  of  the  Granite  Cutters' 
Nationid  CJnion,  says  that  there  is  a  law  in  the  State  of  New  York  providing  that 
State  and  municipal  corporations,  and  contractors  or  subcontractors  employed  by 
them,  shall  pay  to  their  workmen  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  locality 
where  the  work  is  performed.  This  law  prevent»  a  man  from  importing  cheap 
labor,  and  has  proved  to  be  very  effective.  There  has  been  trouble  in  Chicle  over 
the  wages  paid  to  workmen  employed  in  constructing  the  Chicago  post-ofioce.  If 
Ihere  had  oeen  a  law  similar  to  the  one  in  force  in  New  York,  the  contractor 
would  have  been  compelled  to  make  proper  terms.  The  matter  has  now  been  set- 
tled, but  there  was  not  much  progress  made  on  the  building  until  the  settlement 
was  reached.     (434, 489. ) 

Mr.  Leo,  president  of  the  Builders'  League  of  New  York,  speaks  of  the  prevail- 
in'<  rate  of  wages  law,  passed  in  New  York  in  1898,  as  *'  the  worst  sample  of  law, 
passed  largely  by  the  labor  lobby."  It  enables  men  employed  by  municipalities  to 
c  aim  extra  pay  for  any  extra  time  they  may  have  worked  in  the  past,  during  the 
full  term  of  their  employment.  He  believes  that  suits  have  been  entered  under  it 
for  over  $8,000,000,  and  that  the  corporation  counsel  of  New  York  City  has  con- 
fessed judgment  for  large  amounts.    ( 101 ,  108. ) 

4.  Infltiences  securing  labor  legvilaiion,—'MT.  Leo,  asserts,  as  of  his  own  knowl- 
edge, that  the  Central  Federation  of  Labor  of  New  York  City  has  maintained  a 
lobby  of  8  or  10  men  at  Albany  through  the  whole  session  of  the  legislature,  either 
at  its  expense  or  at  the  expense  of  the  several  affiliated  organisations.  .The  policy 
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of  the  unions  has  been  to  make  a  blacklist  of  men  who  are  alleged  to  have  opposed 
their  measures.  They  put  on  this  list  every  man  who  refuses  to  accept  Iheir  propo- 
sitions in  full«  without  modification.  The  Federation  has  in  some  cases  admitted 
that  it  has  been  unfair  in  denouncing  men  for  offering  certain  amendments,  though 
thev  were  in  sympathy  with  the  desires  of  the  unions.    (103. 103.) 

Mr.  Lawson,  vice-president  of  the  Builders'  League,  of  New  York,  complains 
of  the  injurious  activity  of  the  labor  organizations  in  promoting  legislation.  The 
Builders*  League  has  had  to  send  representatives  to  Albany  every  winter  for  years 
to  try  to  beat  bad  bills  and  get  good  ones  passed.  He  would  be  glad,  and  he  is 
sure  his  organization  would  be  glad,  to  confer  with  the  labor  organizations  in 
advance  with  regard  to  proposed  legislation.  The  labor  legislation  which  is  intro- 
duced is  often  ridiculously  unfair,  and  the  promoters  of  it  can  sometimes  be  led  to 
see  the  wrong  of  it  when  the  case  is  fairly  presented  to  them.  Yet  he  does  not 
think  the  agreement  for  preliminary  conference  could  be  brought  about.  If  the 
employers  proposed  it,  the  workmen  would  think  they  were  seeking  an  advantage. 
(104-lOn.) 

Mr.  Harding,  a  building  contractor,  says  that  when  he  has  had  occasion  to 
speak  with  members  of  the  legislature  about  pending  bills,  he  has  alwavs  found  a 
great  fear  of  the  labor  element.  The  labor  organizations  print  a  black  list  of  pub- 
lic men  who  have  acted  contrary  to  their  wishes,  and  circulate  it  among  their 
members.  The  fear  of  getting  on  this  list  exercises  a  powerful  influence  on 
legislators.     (107,108.) 

Mr.  Harding  says  that  the  Builders*  League  has  a  committee  to  watch  proposed 
legislation  at  Albany,  and  there  is  also  a  legislative  committee  supported  by  the 
Building  Trades*  Club,  the  Masons  and  Builders' Association,  the  Master  Carpen- 
ters* Association,  the  Master  Plumbers,  and  the  Master  Steam- Betters.  The  two 
committee^  often  cooperate.  Thev  do  not  have  representatives  constantly  at 
'Albany,  but  they  have  copies  of  all  bills  sent  to  them,  and  send  committees  to 
Albany  when  it  seems  necessary  to  act  with  regard  to  any  measure  that  has  been 
introduced.    (107.) 

B.  Bureaus  of  statistirs  of  labor.— Mr.  Rixby,  conmiissioner  of  labor 
statistics  of  Missouri,  says  that  the  duties  of  his  office  include  the  gathering  and 
furnishing  of  information  with  regard  to  all  the  mechanical,  agricultural,  min- 
eral, educational,  labor,  and  other  interests  of  the  State.  He  also  has  the  super- 
vision of  the  insi)ection  of  sweatshops  and  manufactories;  and  the  two  State  free 
employment  bureaus  are  in  his  charge.  He  is  permitted  to  expend  $24,000  a  year 
in  addition  to  his  own  salary  of  $2,000.    He  employs  6  or  8  people  in  all.    (61 ,  75. ) 

€•  Ijal>or  councils.— Professor  Commons  thinks  that  labor  councils,  some- 
what after  the  pattern  of  our  State  boards  of  charities  and  corrections,  might 
well  be  established  in  the  different  States  and  also  under  the  Oeneral  GK>vemment. 
Such  boards  exist  in  several  European  countries.  The  object  of  them  is  not  the 
equal  representation  of  two  politictU  parties,  as  in  our  State  boards  of  charities, 
but  the  equal  representation  of  capitalists  and  laborers.  The  French  board, 
called  the  Bupeiior  Council  of  Labor,  is  composed  of  16  members,  elected  by  asso- 
ciations of  capitalists,  manufacturers,  etc.;  16  representatives  of  the  labor  organ- 
izations, and  16  experts  appointed  by  the  Government.  The  council  has  existeil 
since  about  1891.  until  1899  all  members  were  appointed  by  the  minister  of  the 
interior.  Belgium  has  a  somewhat  similar  council,  instituted  about  the  same  time 
as  that  of  France.    Austria  has  one  which  was  established  several  years  later. 

Professor  Commons  remarks  that  our  Department  of  Labor  is  often  criticised 
because  it  does  not  undertake  to  draw  conclusions  from  the  voluminous  materials 
which  it  collects.  In  his  opinion  this  is  beyond  its  province.  The  Commissioner 
of  Labor  is  an  administrative  officer.  A  council  like  that  of  France,  however, 
could  take  the  material  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  draw  conclu- 
sions, and  recommend  legislation  upon  the  basis  of  it.  In  France,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  the  prevailing?  rate  of  wages  on  public  contracts  was  brought  bofor* 
parliament,  parliament  referred  it  to  the  labor  council.  The  labor  council  called 
on  the  department  of  labor  for  information  as  to  the  practices  in  other  countries, 
and  the  resulting  report  is  the  most  complete  in  existence  up  to  the  date  of  it— 
1897.  The  council  recommended  that  in  all  public  contracts  a  clause  be  inserted 
requiring  that  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  be  paid,  and  about  a  year  afterwards 
parliament  adopted  the  recommendation.    ( 83. ) 

Mr.  WiLLoudHBY  says  that  there  has  developed  in  Europe  quite  an  elaborate 
system  of  labor  councils,  whose  functions  are  different  from  those  of  arbitration 
boards.  Their  purpose  is  rather  to  furnish  the  employees  with  an  organ  for  learn- 
ing what  public  opinion  is,  and  for  exercising  an  influence  upon  public  opinion. 
They  are  composeil  partly  of  employers  and  partly  of  employees.  The  government 
asks  the  opinion  of  these  councils  in  regard  to  social  matters,  and  the  coouciis  dis- 
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CQ8B  tiiem  and  report.  The  wage  workers  on  the  continent  are  not  organized  like 
those  of  Great  Britain  or  of  the  United  States,  and  the  press  does  not  give  any 
such  opportunity  for  developing  or  expressing  public  opinion.  There  is  a  field  for 
such  councils  in  those  countries,  therefore,  which  does  not  exist  here.    ( 176. ) 

D.  Factory  Inspeellon.  Exlstlngr  conditions.— 1.  Factory  inspection 
in  Massachusetts.— Mr.  Ira  Dimock,  president  of  the  Nonotuck  Silk  Company,  says 
that  in  Massachusetts  there  are  State  inspectors  who  visit  factories  from  time  to 
time  to  see  that  the  laws  in  respect  to  the  hours  of  labor  are  observed.  The  in- 
spectors also  note  whether  there  is  any  dangerous  machinery  in  use,  whether  the 
machinery  is  properly  guarded,  whether  tire  escapee  are  provided,  etc.  The  re- 
strictive laws  as  to  hours  of  labor,  etc.,  do  not  in  any  way  mterfere  with  the  busi- 
ness ot  his  company.  On  the  whole,  it  is  better  that  there  should  be  such  laws, 
though  some  of  the  requirements  come  pretty  close  to  being  an  invasion  of  private 
rights.     (695,696.) 

Mr.  James  Tansbt,  Secretary  of  the  Carders  Association  of  Fall  River,  says, 
that  the  factory  laws  in  Massachusetts  are  quite  well  executed.  There  are  some 
defects,  however,  in  the  laws  themselves.    (580. ) 

Mr.  Joseph  Jackson,  Secretary  of  the  Slasher  Tenders*  Union  of  Fall  River, 
says  that  the  factory  law  in  Massachusetts  is  defective  in  that,  in  order  to  prove  a 
violation  of  the  58  hour  law,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  employee  testify.  The  in- 
spector's evidence  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  secure  conviction.    (589. ) 

2.  Factory  inspection  in  Missouri. — Mr.  Rixey  says  that  his  State  has  no  State 
factory  inspectors.  In  1892  the  legislature  passed  a  bill  making  it  the  duty  of  the 
city  authorities  of  all  cities  of  5,000  population  and  over  to  appoint  factory 
inspectors  and  provide  for  their  compensation.  St.  Louis  has,  however,  never 
complied  with  tne  law.  In  Kansas  City  the  building  inspector  is  also  factory 
inspector.  The  State  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  is  the  head  of  the  factory 
inspection  system,  and  the  city  inspectors  are  expected  to  report  to  him.  The 
inspection  is  meant  to  cover  sanitary  conditions,  and  by  a  recent  law  it  has  been 
extended  to  bake  shops.    ( 61 ,  73. ) 

:i.  Maintenance  of  sanitary  conditions. — Mr.  Redfield  says  that  bathrooms 
have  been  placed  in  each  department  of  the  shops  of  J.  H.  Williams  &  Co.  Each 
bathroom  contains  lockers  for  the  men  in  the  department,  has  the  best  sanitary 
plumbing  arraDgements  and  a  shower  bath.  For  the  purpose  of  exhausting 
emery  dust  from  the  grinding  room,  a  hood  is  fitted  over  each  wheel  and  connected 
with  a  tube  passing  throt^^h  the  floor  into  a  large  main,  through  which  it  runs  to 
a  powerful  fan  situated  high  up  under  the  forge  roof.  This  draws  the  dust  inward 
and  downward  from  the  grinmng  wheels  into  a  large  receiver  whose  outlet  pro- 
jects beyond  the  forge  roof.  The  floors  of  the  forge  shops  are  covered  with  iron 
Slates  so  as  to  promote  cleanliness.  The  shops  are  ventilated  by  means  of  placing 
idividual  chimneys  for  the  hoods  over  each  nre  to  remove  gas  and  hot  air,  and  by 
fumishinfi^  ample  window  space  and  a  double  line  of  overhead  fan  lights  at  the  top 
of  the  building.  In  addition,  clean  fresh  air  is  drawn  in  bv  powerful  fans  and 
distributed  through  the  shops  in  such  a  wav  that  it  descends  above  every  man's 
head  through  a  flexible  pipe  which  is  under  his  control.  In  the  summer  months 
an  abundant  supply  of  cool  and  carefully  filtered  water  is  provided  for  the  work- 
ers. The  equipment  of  the  works  in  regard  to  safetv  appliances  is  far  beyond  the 
requirement  of  the  law,  and  employees  are  requested  to  point  out  to  their  respect- 
ive foremen  any  defective  or  danfferous  conditions  existing  in  any  machine  or 
apparatus.  Cu^idors  are  provided,  and  spitting  on  the  floors  or  stairways  is  for- 
bidden. Waste  cans  for  both  clean  and  oily  waste  are  furnished,  both  for  cleanli- 
ness and  to  avoid  danger  from  fire.  The  machine  shop  floors  are  scrubbed  weekly 
with  hot  water  and  soda.  The  works  have  been  made  attractive  to  the  eye  by  the 
training  of  vines  over  the  exterior  of  the  buildings  and  by  planting  the  yard  with 
quick-growing  vines  and  flowering  plants. 

The  company  has  offered  prizes  open  to  all  employees  not  on  salary  for  sugges- 
tions for  improved  methods  of  manM;ement,  and  a  number  of  valuable  suggestions 
have  been  received  and  adopted.    (657, 658, 659. ) 

4.  Precautions  against  fire.— Mr.  Redfield  says  that  J.  H.  Williams  &  Co. 
has  organized  a  fire  brigade  among  its  employees  which,  on  trial,  has  proved 
most  efficient.  Thousands  of  dolU^  have  been  spent  also  on  fire  protective, 
restrictive,  and  extinguishing  apparatus.  The  company  has  a  water  suppl  y  which 
is  independent  of  the  city  water  supply,  the  water  being  secured  from  wells  in  the 
factory  yard.    (658.) 

Mr.  FRANK  w.  Cheney,  treasurer  of  Cheney  Brothers,  says  that  mills  are  sub- 
ject to  rigid  inspection  by  insurance  companies.  The  mutual  companies  will  not 
now  insure  the  old  fire  traps  that  used  to  exist,  and  they  require  the  concerns 
which  they  insure  to  take  very  elaborate  precautions  against  fire.    (785.) 
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5.  Bake  shops-  Inspection  and  conditions.— Wts,  Symonds,  labor  editor  of  ttie 
Philadelphia  Enqnirer,  says  that  when  the  Pennsylvania  bake-shop-inspection  law 
went  into  operation,  she  went  aronnd  with  the  depnt^  inspectors  on  their  visits  to 
the  bake  shops.  The  conditions  in  bake  shops  mn  by  immlgrante  of  the  same  low 
class  as  those  who  carry  on  the  sweated  clothing  industry  were  most  repulsive. 
The  floors  and  even  the  boards  on  which  the  dough  was  worked  up  were  filthy. 
The  toilet  rooms  opened  directly  from  the  places  where  the  bread  was  baked  and 
were  inde^'cribably  vile.  The  factory  inspectors  gave  orders  for  the  cleaning  of 
these  places,  and  when  the  time  for  compliance  had  expired,  Mrs.  Symonds  went 
the  rounds  of  the  shoi)s  again.  The  change  was  marvelous.  But  the  bigger 
bakers  in  the  city,  men  who  ought  to  have  followed  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  fought  it  in  the  courts  and  succeeded  in  getting  it  declared  unoonstitutionaL 
The  factory  inspectors  still  continue  to  make  the  rounds  of  the  low-class  shops, 
and  Mrs.  Symonds  believes  that,  because  the  proprietors  of  them  have  not  learned 
of  the  destruction  of  the  law,  the  inspectors  are  still  able  to  ke^  them  up  to  a 
tolerable  degree  of  cleanliness.     (262, 263. ) 

£•  Child  labor.— Mr.  Dimock  says  that  the  Massachusetts  laws  allow 
children  above  the  age  of  14  to  work  in  mills,  provided  they  furnish  a  certificate 
from  the  school  superintendent  that  they  attend  night  schools.  This  restriction 
applies  until  the  children  become  16  years  of  age.  Mr.  Dimock  submits  a  copy  of 
the  Massachusetts  law  relating  to  the  employment  of  children.    (694,  698,  699.) 

Mr.  Franklin  Allen,  secretary  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America,  save  that 
in  New  Jersey  and  in  New  York  the  laws  regulating  the  employment  of  dhUdren 
are  more  strict  than  are  the  laws  in  Pennsylvania.  This  explains  wh^  so  many 
more  children  are  employed  in  the  silk  mills  of  Pennsylvania  than  in  New  Jersey 
or  in  New  York.  Children  are  employed  more  largely  in  the  throwing  branch  of 
the  industry  than  in  weaving,  and  are  employed  in  large  numbers  in  the  sewing- 
silk  branch.  The  States  having  the  largest  proportion  of  such  output,  therefore, 
will  show  a  larger  percentage  of  children  employed.    (680. ) 

Mrs.  Symonds  refers  to  the  misstatements  of  the  age  of  children  which  parents 
make  in  order  to  get  permission  under  the  factory  laws  for  them  to  work  in  fac- 
tories. She  has  seen  the  same  thing  among  the  breaker  boys  in  the  coal  regions. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  parents  be  required  to  produce  before  the  magis- 
trate a  record  from  the  church  in  which  the  cnild  was  baptized,  if  a  Christian,  or 
the  record  of  the  child's  admission  to  the  primary  school,  which  would  give  the 
age  of  the  child  at  that  time.  Mrs.  Symonds  adds  that  the  provision  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania law  that  a  child  must  know  how  to  read  and  wiAtQ  before  he  can  be 
emploved  is  often  nullified  by  the  laxness  of  the  magistrate,  who  simplv  assmnes 
that  the  child  has  learned.  She  suggests  that  the  magistrate  shomd  make  a& 
actual  test.    (263.) 

F.  Employers'  liability.  H^orkingmen's  iiiiaraiice*— 1.  Emplouers* 
liability  for  injuries  to  v}orkmen.—Mi.  HouKWiCH  says  that  there  has  been  a  two- 
fold movement  in  this  country  in  modification  of  the  law  of  employers'  liability. 
The  courts,  by  construction,  have  carried  the  law  further  away  from  the  sound 
principles  of  the  common  law:  on  the  other  hand,  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States  which  have  taken  up  the  question  have  tried  to  define  the  law  so  that  all 
the  advantages  of  the  common  law  should  be  secured,  and  have  also  tried  to  add 
some  new  safeguards  necessitated  by  the  growth  of  industry. 

One  of  the  chief  provisions  of  the  common  law  was  the  requirraient  that  the 
employer  furnish  proper  tools.  Under  modem  conditions  the  tool  has  become 
something  very  different  from  the  tool  of  primitive  industry.  There  may  be  de- 
fects which  are  not  known  to  the  ordinary  journeyman,  ana  which  he  may  evOTi 
see  without  fully  understanding  the  danger;  yet  the  prevailing  theory  of  the  law 
of  New  York  is  that  if  any  defect  of  the  machinery  is  known  to  the  employee,  he 
assumes  the  risk.  If  the  workman  who  handles  a  machine  ^ives  notice  to  the 
employer  or  the  superintendent  that  the  machine  requires  repairs,  the  courts  have 
held  that  he  has  thereby  displayed  knowledge  of  the  defects,  and  as  he  has  con- 
tinued to  operate  the  machine,  he  has  assumed  the  risk  of  the  employment.  The 
practical  inference  is  that  as  soon  as  a  machine  is  out  of  repair,  the  workman  must 
go  to  the  employer  and  say,  "You  must  repair  that  machine  or  I  will  leave  your 
employment."  In  the  ordinary  course  of  industry  this  can  not  be  expected.  If  a 
workman  gives  notice  of  any  defect,  no  more  ought  to  be  required  <A  him.  The 
employer  should  be  required  to  make  the  repairs  or  bear  the  results  of  his  oare- 
lessness. 

Another  thing  of  great  importance  is  the  fellow- workman  clause.  The  conrtB 
of  New  York  have  even  held  that  a  foreman  and  a  general  superiBtendent  are 
fellow- workmen.  In  the  case  of  a  corporation  every  act  of  an  employer  is  neces- 
sarily the  act  of  an  agent.     Every  agent  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  employee,  a 
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workman,  of  tfa»oorpowitkwi,  and  conseqtientl j  a  fellow-workman  of  the  employee 
at  tiie  mai^lne.  Stnotly  speaking,  the  meory  of  the  courts  exempts  a  corporation 
from  any  liability  for  any  mjorr  to  its  employees. 

* 'There  is  no  employers'  liability  onder  any  circnmstances  nnder  the  present 
laws  of  the  State  of  iTew  York,  as  constmed  by  the  courts;  and  I  think  that  there 
is  certainly  a  need  of  some  law  which  should  protect  the  employee  to-day  just  as 
the  common  law  protected  him  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago.  We  have  out- 
grown the  conditions  of  the  common  law  in  the  first  place,  but,  in  the  second 
place,  whatever  beneficial  features  there  were  in  the  common  law  have  been  done 
away  with  by  the  interpretation  of  the  courts.*' 

A  certain  number  of  liyes  and  limbs  are  inevitably  lost  under  the  operation  of 
onr  modem  industry.  The  danger  is  not  of  such  a  nature  that  it  should  be  thrown 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  individual.  It  is  the  industry  of  the  country  at  large  that 
consumes  these  lives  and  limbs,  and  the  country  at  large  should  be  made  respon- 
sible for  it.  The  ground  might  be  covered  by  a  national  insurance  law  or  by  some 
similar  provision. 

It  is  the  duly,  however,  of  those  who  manage  the  industries  of  the  country  to 
obviate  as  far  as  possible  the  dangers  incident  to  production.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
employ«>  to  see  tnat  the  machinery  is  in  good  rex>air.  If  there  are  two  processes, 
one  of  which  protects  the  life  of  the  employee  better  than  the  other,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  employer  to  adopt  it,  and  not  to  follow  a  dangerous  or  injurious  process 
because  it  is  cheaper. 

The  law  of  Uiinoto  has  a  provision  which  is  preferable  to  a  doctrine  of  contribu- 
tory ne|fligeiice.  It  is  the  theory  of  comparative  negligence.  When  an  accident 
occurs,  if  there  was  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employee,  and  still  greater  negli- 
genee  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  the  defense  of  contributory  negligence  will  not 
avail.  This  is  no  very  radical  departure  from  our  actual  law.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  that  the  courts  follow  when  property  is  at  stake.  If  a  shipper 
sues  a  common  carrier  for  loss  of  freight,  the  common  carrier  must  prove  that  it 
was  perfectly  guiltless  <^  any  contributory  negligence.  The  burden  of  proof  is  on 
the  company.  If  there  was  any  n^Iigence  on  the  part  of  the  company, no  matter 
how  negligent  the  shipper  may  have  been,  the  common  carrier  is  liable.  But  if 
any  employee  sues  the  common  carrier  for  damages  for  personal  injury,  the 
employee  must  prove  that  he  was  perfectly  guiltless  of  contribntory  negligence. 
This  is  somewhat  contradictory.    ( 151 ,  165. ) 

Mr.  Brooks  declares  that  there  is  no  adequate  way  of  dealing  with  the  victims 
of  modem  industry  whi<^  does  not  definitely  throw  the  expense  of  accidents  upon 
the  industry  itself,  precisely  as  with  insurance  against  fire.  He  has  never  seen  a 
student  viHho  has  thoroughly  studied  the  subject  who  does  not  consider  that  the 
principle  of  the  British  legislation  on  the  subject  ought  to  be  fully  adopted.  There 
aresoBie  large  corporations,  like  Mr.  Carnegie's,  whose  employees  receive,  In  case 
of  injury,  the  full  measure  of  what  should  be  done  for  them.  Mr.  Brooks  believes 
that  the  largest  corporations  in  general  do  better  than  smaller  employers.  But 
this  is  benevolenoe.    It  should  be  put  on  the  basis  of  right.    ( 1 38, 189. ) 

Mr.  WiLiX)UGHBY  says  that  the  provisions  of  the  common  law  fixing  the  liability 
of  employers  for  injury  to  employees  came  into  being  when  employees  were  in 
intimate  rations  with  employers  and  when  it  was  easy  to  determine  responsibility 
for  accident.  It  is  largely  unjust  under  modem  conditions.  Saying  nothing  about 
the  greater  ability  of  we  employer  to  bear  the  financial  burdens  of  accidents,  there 
is  no  apparent  reason  in  equity  why  the  employee  should  bear  the  consequences  of 
accidents  due  to  fortuitous  occurrences  or  to  the  acts  of  fellow- workmen.  It  is 
the  industry  that  causes  these  accidents,  and  the  industry,  in  the  person  of  the 
emploji^er,  ought  to  bear  the  cost  of  them.  They  should  constitute  a  normal  item 
in  toe  cost  of  the  production,  like  the  breaking  of  machinery  or  any  other  incidental 
loss  or  damage.    ( 169. ) 

Mr.  Lso,  president  of  the  Builders'  League,  New  York  City,  condemns  strongly 
the  emplovers'  liability  law  which  passed  the  New  York  senate  in  1900,  bat  died  in 
the  assembly.  He  bajb  that  under  it  the  liability  of  employers  for  injuries  to 
workmen  w'otild  have  been  unlimited  as  to  the  amount  and  unlimited  by  any  con- 
sideration of  the  fault  of  fellow- workmen.  The  witness  mentions  an  experience  of 
his  own,  in  whAcAi  he  fortunately  discovered  the  drunken  condition  of  a  stationary 
engineer  who  was  running  a  hoisting  machine  on  one  of  his  buildings,  and  who 
was  said  by  the  bricklayers  to  have  been  drunk  for  several  days.  This  man  was  a 
member  of  a  hoisting  engineers'  union  and  had  been  assigned  by  the  union  to  the 
job.  Mr.  Leo  promptly  discharged  him  and  the  union  sent  another  man  in  his 
place;  but,  though  Mr.  Leo  courteously  informed  the  union  of  the  character  of  the 
discharged  man,  the  drunkard  had  another  job  within  three  days.  Under  exist- 
ing ooMitlons  of  labor  organization  the  employer  is  not  responsible  for  the  putting 
of  such  mea  in  positions  where  they  endanger  the  lives  of  others.    The  union  is 
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responsible  for  it«  Yet,  under  the  propoeed  law,  the  eo^iloyer  would  be  liable  for 
any  resulting  damage,  and  no  excuse  on  accoont  of  the  character  of  tJie  engineer 
could  have  been  pleaided.  Forthermore,  the  proposed  law  would  allow  no  contract 
by  which  an  employer  could  give  extra  pay  for  extra-hazardous  work,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  workman  should  assume  the  risks. 

l£r.  Leo  beueves  that  60  per  cent  of  the  accidents  are  due  to  the  fault  of  the  men 
who  are  injured,  and  that  almost  all  are  the  fault  of  the  injured  men  or  their  fellow- 
employees.  Men  often  take  chances,  even  contrary  to  orders.  For  instance,  they 
will  build  a  scaffold  of  1-inch  boards  when  they  are  told  to  use  2-inch  plank,  and 
when  plenty  of  2-inch  plank  is  furnished. 

The  employers  of  New  York  were  willing  to  compromise  on  the  Massachusetts 
law,  which,  among  other  things,  limits  the  amount  of  damages  to  $5,000;  but  the 
workmen  would  listen  to  no  compromise.    (97, 100, 101. ) 

2.  Workmen*8  compensation  octe.— Mr.  Wuxoughby  points  out  that  the  legal 
insurance  of  workingmen  against  accident  furnishes  a  very  interesting  example  of 
the  evolution  of  a  social  problem.  The  old  common-law  liability  of  the  employer 
was  substantially  the  same  in  Europne  as  in  the  United  States.  The  employer  was 
responsible  only  for  accidents  resulting  directly  from  his  fault  or  the  fault  of  his 
ajsent,  whose  orders  the  injured  person  was  bound  to  obey.  It  was  necessary  for 
the  employee  to  establish  the  employer's  fault  by  positive  proof.  Accidents  may 
be  divided  according  to  responsibility  into  five  classes:  First,  those  due  to  the 
employer's  fault,  provable;  second,  to  the  employer's  fault,  not  provable;  third, 
to  causes  inherent  in  the  industry;  fourth,  fellow-employees'  fault,  and  iifth,  the 
injured  employee's  fault    The  injured  employee  had  to  bear  all  except  the  first. 

The  first  demand  for  reform  was  for  the  inversion  of  proof— that  is,  throwing 
the  burden  of  proof  on  the  employer  and  making  him  liable  unless  he  could  show 
that  the  damage  resulted  from  the  employee's  fault.  It  soon  became  evident  that 
this  would  be  a  very  slight  measure  of  reform.  A  verv  large  part,  approximately 
half,  of  all  accidents  are  due  to  what  is  called  trade  risk;  that  is,  to  the  conditions 
of  the  industry,  without  fault  in  any  person  and  without  possibility  of  prevention. 
The  second  step,  then,  was  the  demand  that  the  employer  should  be  responsible 
not  only  for  all  accidents  that  he  could  not  prove  were  not  due  to  his  fault,  but 
also  for  sA\  accidents  due  to  trade  risks.  The  next  step  was  to  secure  compensation 
for  the  employee  without  a  lawsuit  Measures  were  taken  for  fixing  in  advance 
the  amount  of  indemnity  that  should  be  paid  in  each  class  of  accidents,  and  also 
to  simplify  judicial  procedure  by  providing  for  boards  of  arbitration  in  which 
representatives  of  the  employer  and  of  the  employee  could  determine  the  amount 
of  indemnity  due  in  each  particular  case,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  courts. 

Germany  was  the  first  to  take  radical  action  for  workmen's  compensation.  In 
1884  it  passed  a  law  making  it  compulsory  upon  employers  to  insure  practically  all 
their  employees  against  aocidento.  The  entire  burden  of  this  insurance  must  be 
borne  by  the  employers.  Austria  passed  a  similar  law  in  1887.  It  differs  from  the 
German  law  in  that  one-tenth  of  the  insurance  premiums  may  be  deducted  from 
the  employees'  wages,  but  in  practice  this  is  seldom  done.  Norway  adopted  a 
similar  system  in  1804,  Finland  in  1895.  and  Denmark  in  1898. 

Great  Britain  passed  her  workmen's  comi)ensation  act  in  1897.  It  accepte  the 
principle  of  trade  risk  and  compulsory  compensation,  excepting  only  accidente  due 
to  the  serious  or  willful  ndsconduct  of  the  injured  person.  It  rejects,  however, 
the  German  system  of  compulsory  insurance.  The  employer  is  free  to  insure 
against  risk  or  to  bear  it  himself.  The  act  makes  special  provision  for  the  organi- 
zation of  insurance  institutions  by  the  employers.  Acts  following  the  English 
system  were  passed  by  France  and  Itoly  in  1898  and  by  Spain  in  1900. 

The  principle  of  compulsory  compensation  by  employers  for  all  accidente  to 
workingmen  (with  the  exception  in  EiUgland  of  those  due  to  the  serious  and  willful 
misconauct  of  the  injured  person)  has  been  accepted  by  practically  all  European 
countriee.  The  only  industrial  country  which  has  not  accepted  it  is  Belgium.  In 
Belgium  bills  with  this  object  have  repeatedly  been  before  Parliament  and  have 
been  indorsed  by  practically  all  parties.  They  have  failed  of  passage  only  because 
the  two  houses  could  not  agree  on  particular  deteils  of  organization.  All  the  more 
dangerous  industries  are  already  covered  in  some  way  or  other  by  insurance 
schemes.  On  the  Stete  railways  there  is  practically  compulsory  compensation  and 
insurance,  and  the  insurance  of  miners,  whose  industry  is  very  important  in  Bel- 
gium, has  been  compulsory  for  many  years.  Moreover,  many  manufacturers  have 
voluntarily  insured  employees  against  accident,  and  Belgium  has  a  national  insti- 
tution for  the  insurance  of  workingmen  against  accident,  of  which  employers 
make  use.  A  similar  condition  of  thUigs  existed  in  France  before  the  compulsory- 
compensation  law  was  passed. 

Practically  all  industrial  emplosrments,  including  agriculture,  are  regularly 
included  in  the  scheme.    As  a  matter  of  practical  policy  it  was  found  neoeesaryto 
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begin  at  first  with  partiotilar  industries  where  the  risk  of  accident  was  especially 

rat.  After  the  plan  was  organized  and  working,  it  was  extended  to  other  lines. 
England  agricnltnral  laborers  were  indnded  only  by  a  law  passed  in  1900. 
Domestics  and  commercial  employees,  salesmen,  etc. ,  are  notyet  included.  They 
are  somewhat  ontside  the  contemplation  of  the  scheme.  The  idea  is  to  insure 
workmen  against  trade  accidents;  that  is,  risks  incident  to  their  employment.  If 
a  workman  is  injured  going  to  or  from  his  work,  or  at  any  other  time  than  while 
engaged  in  it,  he  receives  no  compensation.  The  trade  risk  or  risk  of  accident  to 
the  employee  is  very  slight  in  the  case  of  salesmen  and  domestics. 

The  almost  invariable  system  is  to  divide  accidents  into  the  following  classes: 

First.  Those  causing  death. 

Second.  Those  causing  total  permanent  invalidity. 

Third.  Those  causing  partial  permanent  invalidity. 

Fourth.  Those  causing  temporary  invalidity,  whether  partial  or  total. 

All  of  the  laws  in  regturd  to  class  4  provide  a  minimum— that  is,  only  accidents 
causing  disability  over  a  certain  number  of  days,  or  a  certain  number  of  weeks. 
In  the  German  system  the  minimum  is  rather  high— 14  weeks— but  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  Germany  also  has  a  system  of  compulsory  insurance  against  sick- 
ness, and  these  minor  accidents  are  taken  care  of  by  the  sick  fund.  The  same  is 
true  of  Austria.  Where  a  system  of  sick  insurance  does  not  exist,  the  minimum 
ia  usually  a  few  days. 

The  scale  of  benefits  is  then  fixed  in  about  this  way:  In  case  of  death,  either  a 
lump  sum  or  a  pension,  where  an  insurance  system  is  also  provided  for  the  widow 
or  orphans;  and  in  case  of  permanent  disability,  whether  partial  or  total,  a  pen- 
sion IS  paid  the  injured  person.  In  the  case  of  total  invalidity  the  pension  usually 
amounts  to  as  much  as  two- thirds  of  the  average  wages  that  the  person  was  earn- 
ing. In  case  the  disability  is  partial  it  is  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
ability, and  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  use  of  the  arbitration  boards  come  in. 
They  nave  to  determine  whether  the  disability  is  total  or  whether  partial,  and  the 
extent  of  the  disability.  There  is  a  right  of  appeal  from  the  arbitration  boards 
to  the  conrts. 

The  indemnities  are  always  proportionate  to  the  wages  of  the  employees.  The 
dues  of  the  employer,  where  msurance  is  compulsory,  are  propornonate  to  the 
total  amount  he  pays  out  in  wages.  Since  the  risks  are  very  different  in  dififerent 
employments  arrangements  are  made  to  insure  the  bearing  by  each  industry  of 
its  own  risks.  In  Germany  the  employers  in  each  separate  industry  organize  a 
separate  insurance  institution.  In  Austria  tiie  insurance  institutions  are  ter- 
ritorial, bnt  the  premiums  required  of  each  employer  are  based  on  a  coef&cient 
of  risk  in  his  industrv,  based  on  statistical  data. 

The  principles  of  this  law  seem  to  be  uniyersally  accepted  on  the  Ckmtinent  as 
wholesome.  In  Ghreat  Britain  some  employers  feel  that  an  unjust  burden  has  been 
placed  upon  them.  Yet  the  evidence  seems  to  show  that  even  in  Great  Britain  the 
acts  are  well  received  upon  the  whole,  and  that  public  opinion  in  their  favor  is 
growing.  The  expense  of  litigation  and  of  damage  suits  has  been  materially  les- 
sened. It  was  quite  usual  in  Great  Britain  for  employers  to  insure  against  their 
liability  nnder  tne  older  laws,  and  the  premiums  that  they  now  have  to  pay  are 
not  so  very  much  heavier  than  those  they  paid  before.  Employers*  liability  insur- 
ance is  increasing  quite  rapidly  in  this  country,  but  it  does  not  in  any  degree  take 
the  place  of  workmen's  compensation  acts,  like  those  of  Europe.  It  is  insurance 
for  the  benefit  of  the  employer,  and  not  in  any  degree  for  the  benefit  of  the 
onployee.  It  simply  protects  the  employer  from  the  burden  of  litigation  and  of 
any  judgment  that  mav  be  obtained  af^nst  him.  The  workman  gets  nothing 
unless  he  gets  it  by  legal  proceedings. 

There  is  no  clear  proof  that  carelessness  has  or  has  not  been  increased  by  the 
certainty  of  compensation  for  injuries.  The  officials  who  manage  the  State  insur- 
ance institutions  say  that  it  has  not;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  personal  opinion. 

Because  of  the  great  decrease  of  litigation  and  the  attendant  expense,  the 
increase  of  burden  upon  the  employers  is  perhaps  less  than  might  be  expected. 
So  far  as  there  is  an  increase,  the  witness  thinlos  that  it  becomes  a  part  of  the 
ordinary  cost  of  production,  and  is  ultimately  thrown  upon  the  consumer,  like 
other  costs,  as  a  part  of  the  selling  price.  This  is  just  and  right,  for  the  cost  of 
accidents  is  inroperly  an  inddentalexpense  of  industry.    (169-175.) 

Mr.  Willongnby  thinks  that  any  of  our  States  would  do  well  to  take  the  British 
workman's  compensation  act  as  a  model  on  which  to  base  a  law.  He  also  sug- 
gests that  Congress  might  pass  an  act  regarding  the  liability  of  railroads  for  acci- 
dents to  their  employees.  Such  a  law  would  be  of  great  importance  in  itself,  and 
would  furnish  tai  example  for  the  States  to  follow.    ( 170. ) 

3.  Benefit  funds  and  cM«octa<to7ts.— Mr.  Harrah,  president  of  the  Midvale  Steel 
Company,  says  that  his  company  conducts  a  benefit  fund  to  which  every  man  in 
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the  works,  high  or  low,  is  compelled  to  pay  5  cents  a  week.  The  fines  coUeoted 
from  the  men,  amounting,*  Mr.  Harrah  sapposee,  to  $5,000  or  |6,000  a  jear,  also  go 
to  the  f  nnd.  The  fond  is  managed  by  the  men  through  troaftees  whom  they  elect 
A  veto  power  is  lodged  in  the  manager  of  the  company.  Siok  benefits  are  not 
paid  except  in  special  cases,  but  accident  benefits  are  paid,  aad  a  phyneiaii  is 
employed  to  attend  to  accidental  injuries.  The  phjrsiciaxi  oomes  erery  daj  aad 
has,  on  an  average,  42  cases  to  attend  to.  Between  800  and  900  men  are  hurt  it 
the  Midvale  works  every  year. 

There  is  a  separate  assessment  of  death  dues  when  a  man  is  killed  by  which 
the  widow  receives  some  $1,500  or  $1,600  in  cash.     (852.) 

Mr.  Rbdfield  says  that  the  employees  of  J.  H.  Williams  &  Go.  have  a  mutual 
aid  society  supported  and  managed  by  themselveB,  to  which  practically  all  the 
employees  belong.  The  only  thing  that  the  compaoiy  has  to  do  with  the  laatter 
is  to  contribute  a  certain  amount  to  the  benefit  fund  every  year  in  cash,  to 
guarantee  the  safe-keeping  of  the  funds  and  to  have  one  of  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany serve  without  pay  as  tiie  treasurer  of  the  association.  The  memben  pay 
weekly  dues  and  the  association  pays  a  weekly  benefit  to  members  who  are  ill,  and 
also  pays  death  benefits.  It  employs  a  physician  under  salary  to  attend  siok  mem- 
bers.    (657,664.) 

4.  Pensions.^Mx,  Harrah  says  that  when  one  of  his  employees  becomes  inca- 
pacitated by  old  age  or  sickness  the  company  pays  him  wages  dming  his  life, 
usually  at  the  highest  rate  he  has  received  in  the  employ  of  the  company.  The 
list  now  contains,  Mr.  Harrah  thinks,  13  or  14  men.  The  men  do  not  like  to  go  od 
the  pension  list;  they  consider  it  a  disgrace.  The  company  gives  the  old  men 
liffht  jobs,  like  gate  tending,  so  far  as  they  are  able  to  attend  to  tiiem.  The  knowl- 
ed^  that  they  will  be  looked  after  in  old  age  makes  the  men  reluctant  to  leave  the 
employ  of  the  company.     (351,  852. ) 

©•  Convict  labor.— t.  Indiana  ?a?r.— Mr.  McCormack,  labor  commissioner 
of  Indiana,  says  that  the  legislature  of  1898  passed  a  law  looking  to  the  abolition 
of  the  contract  system  of  convict  labor  in  that  State.  It  is  intended  to  substitnte 
the  State  account  system.  The  number  of  men  allowed  to  any  one  contractor  has 
already  been  restricted  to  100.  The  kinds  of  industries  that  may  be  carried  on  Id 
the  penitentiary  have  also  been  restricted.  A  piece  ot  land  has  been  bought  ont- 
side  the  prison,  and  it  is  proposed  to  employ  a  considerable  number  of  the  tmsty 
convicts  in  working  it.  The  prison  will  oe  supplied  wil^  vegetables,  and  the  snr- 
plus  can  either  be  sold  or  sent  to  other  State  mstitutions.  It  is  intended  also  to 
eliminate  machinery  as  much  as  possible  in  the  prison.    It  is  believed  that  if  the 

grisoners  are  confined  to  hand  work,  their  position  when  they  leave  the  prison  will 
e  better— they  will  have  learned  trades.     ( 60.  61. ) 

2.  Interstate  sale  of  goods,— "Mi,  Fox,  president  of  the  Iron  Molders*  Union,  feeta 
that  the  competition  of  prison-made  goods  with  goods  made  outside  ought  to  be 
stopped,  and  m  particular,  that  the  more  progressive  States  which  have  undertaken 
to  stop  it  ought  to  be  protected  by  national  legislation  prohibiting  interstate  com- 
merce in  convict-made  goods.  His  own  trade  feels  the  competition  of  prison  labor 
severely  in  some  branches.  The  cast-iron  hollow-ware  trade  is  practically  turned 
jver  to  the  prison  factories,  except  in  the  high  grades  of  gn^ound  hollow  ware. 
Hollow  ware  is  cast  in  the  prisons  of  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and  Ohio.  The  stove- 
plate  branch  has  also  suffered  in  the  cheaper  grades,  but  not  so  much.  (147, 14H.) 
Mr.  William  J.  O'Brien,  of  the  Granite  Cutters'  National  Union,  says  that  the 
law  in  the  State  of  New  York  provides  that  the  products  of  convict  labor  shall 
not  1)0  put  on  the  open  market,  but  must  be  utilized  by  the  political  subdivisions 
of  the  State.  The  convicts  can  not  be  farmed  out  or  hired  out  to  anybody.  The 
products  of  convict  labor  from  other  States,  however,  can  come  into  New  York, 
and  there  ought  to  be  a  law  providing  that  such  goods  be  branded  as  convict  ^ooda 
The  legislature  of  New  York  passed  such  a  law,  but  on  a  test  case  the  law  did  not 
stand.     (436,437.) 

H.  Free  employment  aipenciea«~Mr.  Rixby,  commissioner  of  labor 
statistics  of  Missouri,  states  that  the  last  legislature  passed  a  bill  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  State  free  employment  bureaus  in  cities  of  100.000  inhabitants  or  over. 
Only  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis  have  heretofore  come  under  the  terms  of  the  law. 
Employment  bureaus  have  been  established  in  these  cities,  each  with  a  superin- 
tendent and  a  clerk.  Mr.  Rixey  regards  them  as  of  the  very  higheet  importance  to 
the  welfare  of  the  State.  During  the  summer  of  1900  the  bureau  at  Kansas  City 
sent  1 ,700  men  to  the  harvest  fields  of  Kansas.  So  these  employment  agenciee  may 
help  to  correct  the  unfortunate  tendency  of  the  people  to  crowd  into  the  cities,  as 
well  as  find  employment  for  those  out  of  work.  Private  employment  agencies  are 
inefficient,  and  in  many  cases  fraudulent.     (61,75, 76. ) 

Professor  Commons  says  that  in  New  York  City  there  is  one  State  employment 
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bnrean,  three  in  Ohio,  and  one  or  more  in  Illinois.  So  far  as  he  has  observed  them, 
they  are  ineflftcient,  mainly  because  they  are  treated  as  political  appointments. 
The  difficulty  is  that  the  man  in  charge  is  not  acquainted  with  employers  in  the 
neighborhood  and  does  not  know  who  want  employees.  Even  in  the  absence  of 
poluics  it  will  not  generally  be  possible  to  get  for  an  ordinary  salary  a  superinten- 
dent who  will  have  connections  with  employers.    (89. ) 

Professor  Commons  says  that  he  understands  in  Seattle  there  is  a  labor  bureau 
in  charge  of  an  unsalaried  board  of  business  men.  They  appoint  the  agent  who 
has  active  charge.  He  conducts  the  re^strations  and  makes  the  acquaintance  of 
employers.  The  oversight  of  the  board  of  business  men  gives  the  bureau  a  pres- 
tige which  it  could  scarcely  get  otherwise.     (39. ) 

Professor  Commons  has  found  that  the  charitable  associations  which  undertake 
to  provide  work  and  shelter  and  food  for  the  unemployed  are,  so  far  as  his  experi- 
ence has  gone,  very  unsatisfactory.  They  are  often  imposed  upon;  they  are  not 
critical  as  to  the  worthiness  of  applicants.  The  man  who  takes  an  active  part  in 
the  religious  exercises  is  more  apt  to  ^et  work  than  one  who  does  not.  They  usu- 
ally degenerate  into  soup  houses  and  mdiscriminate  relief.  They  encourage  pau- 
perism The  bottom  of  the  trouble  seems  to  be  that  men  are  put  in  charge  who 
nave  made  a  record  as  good  men  in  religious  work,  but  who  are  not  able  to  detect 
the  frauds  who  come  for  relief.    ( 89, 40. ) 

Bishop  Potter  says: '  *  My  hope  lies  most  in  the  individual  I  am  not  a  machine 
man.  1  do  not  believe  in  an  institution  of  charity.  An  institution  of  charity  is  a 
mechanism  which  opens  the  door  for  personal  contact,  and  I  believe  in  the  growth 
in  the  popular  conscience  of  the  community  of  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
and  in  the  development  of  a  cai>acitv  for  service. "    ( 10. ) 

Mr.  Reynolds,  head  worker  of  the  University  Settlement,  New  York,  thinks 
that  the  New  York  State  Employment  Bureau  amounts  to  very  little.  He  has 
sent  a  few  applicants  to  the  office  in  order  to  test  it.  and  he  learns  that  it  has  prac- 
tically become  a  woman's  employment  bureau,  and  the  men  need  not  apply.  Mr. 
Reynolds  believes  that  there  is  hardly  anything  for  which  greater  need  exists  than 
an  efficient  labor  bureau  exchange.  He  would  start  a  State  emplo^ent  bureau, 
largely  as  a  bureau  of  information,  requiring  it  to  cooperate  with  all  private 
bureaus,  and  then  let  it  gradually  and  cautiously  develop  itself.     (89,  95.) 

Mr.  Reynolds  says  that  there  have  been  a  number  of  philanthropic  employment 
agencies  in  our  cities,  and  tbat  many  of  them  have  failed.  He  believes  that  the 
reason  is  that  they  have  omitted  properly  to  classify  their  work.  The  unskilled 
labor  rushes  in.  and  the  skilled  labor  and  the  clerical  class  shun  the  bureau 
because  they  feel  that  they  would  be  lowered  bv  connection  with  it.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  recognize  the  aristocratic  feeling  which  exists  among  the  workers,  and 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  necessarv  for  one  in  the  upi)er  grades  to  maintain 
if  he  is  to  have  the  respect  of  his  employer  and  of  his  fellow- workers.  There 
should  be  one  bureau  or  one  division  for  skilled  labor,  a  second  for  mercantile 
labor,  and  a  third  for  unskilled  labor. 

As  to  the  private  emplovment  agencies  run  for  profit,  they  are  purely  dishonest. 
They  have  a  system  by  which  they  take  a  fee  and  send  a  man  to  a  place  where  he 
is  employed;  he  is  kept  for  a  week  or  two  weeks  and  then  discharged,  and  the 
next  one  comes  in.    Mr.  Reynolds  has  known  several  such  cases.     (95.) 

I.  Cooperation  and  profltHiliarinK.—l.  CooperatoH.—Mr.  Nelson,  of  the 
N.  O.  Nelson  Manufacturing  Company,  gives  details  of  the  successful  working  of 
several  cooperative  enterprises  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  European  Continent, 
including  the  cooperative  wholesale  and  retail  associations  of  England.  He  men- 
tions, among  successful  cooperative  stores  in  the  United  States,  the  Arlington,  at 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  the  Johnson  County,  at  Olathe,  Kans.  He  notes  among  the 
advantages  of  such  cooperative  stores  that  they  sell  only  genuine  goods,  give 
honest  weight  and  measure,  and  save  for  themselves  the  profits  as  well  as  the 
economies.  The  English  associations  pay  5  per  cent  interest  on  the  share  capital 
and  set  aside  a  portion  as  surplus,  and  then  return  dividends  of  from  10  to  15  per 
cent  on  the  purchases.    ( 359-36 1 . ) 

Mr.  WiLLOUOHBY  thinks  that  the  ill- success  of  cooperation  in  the  United  States 
is  due  largely  to  the  mobility  of  the  workmen,  to  their  habitual  movement  from 
establishment  to  establishment  aqd  from  place  to  place.  He  mentions  a  develop- 
ment of  cooperation  which  has  taken  place  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  in  the 
taking  of  contracts  for  public  work,  as  for  the  erection  of  a  building  or  the  plas- 
tering of  it,  by  trade  unions.  In  France  the  law  provides  that  contracts  shall  be 
split  up  into  such  size  that  associations  of  workingmen  can  bid  on  them,  and  also 
that  such  associations  shall  be  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  giving  bonds,  and 
from  some  other  formalities  which  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  meet.  The  build- 
ing for  social  economy  at  the  Paris  Exposition  was  built  entirely  by  associations 
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of  workingmen  on  this  cooperatiye  plan.  The  regnlations  provide  that  associa- 
tions of  workingmen  may  bid  on  all  kinds  of  contracts  for  the  performance  of 
work  or  for  the  furnishing  of  supplies,  either  for  the  central  government  or  for 
the  departments  and  the  commnnes.     ( 178. ) 

2.  Profit  sharing, — Professor  Gilman  declares  that  profit  sharing  has  a  grreat 
advantage  over  productive  cooperation  in  that  it  pays  due  respect  to  the  two  great 
principles  of  modem  society  which  must  find  a  modns  vivendi— democracy  and 
aristocracy.  Onr  continual  labor  troubles  signify  that  the  democratic  spirit  has 
invaded  the  industrial  world.  Universal  suffrage  and  political  democracy  have 
suggested  a  false  analogy  between  Gk)vernment  and  industry.  There  is  a  feeling 
that  the  factory  and  the  countingroom  can  be  and  should  be  conducted  on  repub- 
lican principles.  Industrial  success,  however,  requires  a  practical  recognition  of 
the  superiority  of  head  over  hand  for  the  good  of  both.  Tne  railroad  and  the  mill 
must  be  governed  by  the  able  few  if  they  are  to  give  the  best  service  to  the  many. 
The  profit-sharing  system  leaves  this  natural  aristocracy  undisturbed.    (366. ) 

Professor  Gilman  says  that  comparatively  numerous  cases  of  profit  sharing  have 
occurred  in  the  United  States,  but  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  these  instances 
nothing  like  a  thorough  trial  of  the  system  was  made.  In  some  cases,  the  adver- 
tising motive  was  prominent  in  the  adoption  of  it;  in  others,  there  was  a  general 
feelingof  good  will  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  but  almost  absolute  ignorance  as 
to  what  had  already  been  done  in  the  field.  Hence,  mistakes  were  committed 
which  would  have  been  saved  by  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  experience  of  others. 
The  hostile  attitude  of  the  trade  unions  has  in  other  cases  compelled  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  plan.  **  The  firm  which  takes  up  profit  sharing  seriously  should  make 
up  its  mind  to  a  patient  trial  of  the  new  way  for  a  term  of  years;  it  should  be 
willing  to  learn  from  experience,  and  fully  realize  that  education  is  necessary  for 
both  parties,  that  they  may  not  cherish  unreasonable  expectations  and  may  learn 
to  live  up  to  the  moral  demands  of  the  new  situation.'*    (867, 869. ) 

Professor  Gilman  points  out  that  a  system  of  profit  sharing  is  not  a  commercial 
partnership  under  which  the  workmen  inspect  the  books  at  their  pleasure  and 
nave  a  voice  in  the  management  of  the  business.  It  is  an  industrial  partnership 
only.  The  purpose  of  it  is  to  incite  a  feeling  of  community  of  interest  in  the  mind 
of  the  working  man.  So  far  as  gain  to  the  employer  is  to  be  expected,  it  is  to  come 
by  greater  economv,  carefulness,  and  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  employee.  In  bad 
years  as  in  good,  the  employee  in  a  true  industrial  partnership  is  a  successful 
maker  of  profit  when  compared  with  the  ordinary  wage-earner,  and  so  far  as  his 
own  power  and  responsibility  are  concerned,  ft  the  workmen  were  given  the 
right  to  examine  the  books  at  any  time,  if  they  had  a  powerful  voice  in  shaping 
the  business  policy,  there  might  be  reason  and  equity  m  expecting  them  to  snare 
the  money  loss  of  a  bad  year,  out  of  their  wages.  So  long  as  this  is  not  done,  their 
responsibility  must  in  reason  and  equity  be  measured  by  the  power  allowed  thenu 
They  make  equal  contributions  to  the  success  of  the  business  in  a  good  year  and 
in  a  bad  one.  If  the  commercial  management  of  the  business  is  successful,  they 
receive  the  bonus  they  have  earned;  if  not,  they  lose  it.  It  would  not  be  wise  or 
right  to  expect  them  under  such  a  system  of  industrial  partnership  to  lose  more. 
(364,365.) 

Professor  Gilman  refers  in  some  detail  to  the  instances  of  profit  sharing  which 
have  made  a  marked  success  in  France  and  in  America.  He  gives  a  list  of  the  con- 
cerns in  the  United  States  where  some  form  of  sharing  of  profits  with  employees 
was  known  to  be  in  existence  in  November,  1899.  He  also  refers  to  sevend  writ- 
ings of  his  own  in  which  the  history  of  the  principles  of  profit  sharing  have  been 
fully  discussed.     (362-370. ) 

Mr.  N  BLsoN  says  that  his  company  adopted  the  plan  of  profit  sharing  in  1886  and 
founded  the  village  of  Leclaire  in  1890.  The  immediate  occasion  of  adopting 
profit  sharing  was  the  great  railroad  strike  on  the  Southwestern  railroads  in  the 
early  part  of  1886.  Mr.  Nelson's  attention  had  for  some  years  been  drawn  to  the 
waste  of  capital  and  wages  which  repeated  strikes  involved,  as  well  as  to  the 
mutual  enmity  of  classes  which  they  stirred  up.  His  attention  had  also  been 
attracted  to  several  great  profit-sharing  cooperative  enterprises,  particularly  those 
of  Leclaire  &  Co.,  at  Paris,  and  Godin  &  Co.,  at  Guise,  France,  whose  financial 
arrangements  Mr.  Nelson  concisely  details. 

By  the  Godin  and  Leclaire  plans  the  net  profits,  after  allowing  5  per  cent  inter- 
est on  the  capital  and  some  amounts  for  otner  purposes,  are  divided  between  the 
shareholders  and  the  workers  in  the  form  of  a  percentage  on  the  amounts  received 
as  dividends  and  as  wages.  Mr.  Nelson  says  that  his  business  was  to  some  extent  a 
trading  one,  and  its  earnings  were  large,  compared  to  the  capital.  It  was  thought 
that  it  would  be  sufficiently  liberal  to  set  the  wa^^res  of  the  employees  against  the 
capital  itself.  It  was  accordingly  determined  that  the  net  profits,  after^lowing  a 
commercial  rate  of  interest  on  the  capital,  should  be  divided  by  equal  percentage  (m 
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the  salaries  and  wagee  of  all  employees  and  on  the  net  cash  capital  of  the  company. 
This  plan  was  first  annonncM  to  the  employees  in  March,  1886,  and  was  applied  to 
all  profits  from  the  beginning  of  that  year.  The  employees  were  asked  to  select  an 
auditor  from  their  own  nnmber  to  examine  the  books  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
and  certify  that  the  dividend  had  been  ptroperly  made.  The  proposal  was  oncon- 
ditioual.  No  agreement  or  stipulation  on  tne  part  of  the  employees  was  asked,  and 
the  men  were  not  requested  to  work  harder.  The  system  was  not,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  instituted  with  a  view  of  getting  more  work  or  making  more  profit,  though 
Mr.  Nelson  believes  that  even  if  this  had  been  the  motive  it  would  l^ve  been  b^t 
to  leave  the  matter  to  the  judgment  and  fairness  of  the  people  themselves,  and 
though  he  believes  that  the  quality  of  work  will  in  the  long  run  unavoidably  be 
affected  by  a  feeling  of  joint  interest  in  the  profits  of  the  concern. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  plan,  the  profits  of  the  company  were  somewhat  small, 
largely  on  account  of  the  great  railroad  strike.  The  dividend  on  wages  was  5  per 
cent;  in  the  following  year  it  was  10  per  cent,  and  up  to  1895  it  vari^  from  5  to 
10  per  cent  per  annum.  The  first  8  years  the  dividends  were  paid  in  cash,  with 
the  privilege  of  investing  in  shares  of  the  company.  The  management  felt,  how- 
ever, that  an  average  increase  of  8  per  cent  in  wages  would  mean  in  most  cases  a 
rise  in  the  scale  of  living,  which  would  have  to  oe  forcibly  reduced  when  there 
should  be  no  dividends,  or  when  the  employee  should  have  to  work  elsewhere. 
The  main  value  of  the  money,  it  was  thought,  would  lie  in  making  provision  for 
the  future.  "When  by  the  experience  of  8  years  it  had  been  shown  that  the  divi- 
dends really  meant  monev,  the  dividends  for  the  future  were  made  payable  in 
shares  of  the  company.  No  trouble  or  criticism  ever  occurred,  or  has  occurred  up 
to  the  present  time.     ( 358,  359,  360. ) 

Mr.  Nelson  says  that  in  the  years  inunediately  following  the  adoption  of  profit 
shariDg  by  his  company,  manv  others  throughout  the  country  adopted  the  plan; 
but  most  of  them  discontinued  it  after  two  or  three  years'  trial,  on  the  ground  that 
they  observed  no  Improvement  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  work.  Mr. 
Nelson  declares  that  no  one  should  adopt  the  system  except  on  the  ground  that  is 
right  to  recognize  the  workers*  interest  in  the  joint  outcome  of  3ie  work.  He 
would  not  advise  the  adoption  of  it  with  a  view  to  making  an  additional  profit 
larger  than  the  amount  paid  in  dividends.  He  believes,  however,  that  the  quali^ 
of  work  must  in  the  long  run  be  affected  by  a  sense  of  personal  interest,  tnoogh 
it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  each  employee  does  a  little  better  or  a  little 
worse.    (359.) 

Mr.  Nelson  says  that  two  conditions  onlv  are  necessary  to  the  successful  estab- 
lishment of  the  profit-sharing  plan:  That  the  plan  of  distribution  shall  be  stated 
in  advance,  and  not  be  left  to  the  good  will  or  caprice  of  the  employer,  and  that 
no  counter  conditions  be  exacted.  If  left  to  the  option  of  the  employer,  after  the 
profits  have  been  made,  the  dividend  comes  as  a  gift  If  the  offer  is  coupled  with 
conditions,  it  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  interferes  with  the  rights  of  the. 
employees.    (860.) 

Mr.  WiLLOUOHBT  thinks  that  the  greater  success  of  profit  sharing  in  Europe 
than  in  the  United  States  is  explained  parUy  by  the  less  independent  feeling  of  the 
European  workmen,  and  partly  by  the  more  permanent  and  lees  mobile  conditions 
there.  In  Europe  a  workman  remains  for  years  in  an  establishment  and  becomes 
identified  with  it.  In  the  United  States  a  man  does  not  know  whether  he  will  be 
working  in  a  given  place  six  months  from  now  or  not.  It  is  a  question  whether 
it  is  desirable  to  limit  the  mobility  or  independence  of  the  laborer  and  his  ability 
to  move  from  place  to  place  and  seek  his  advantage  wherever  he  can  find  it.   ( 178. ) 

IV.  EDUCATIOK.    INDUSTRIAL  TBAININa. 

A.  Economy  of  education.— Mr.  Woods  calls  attention  to  the  estimate 
of  Profe^isor  Marshall  that  something  like  one-half  of  the  best  natural  genius  which 
is  born  in  England  is  born  among  the  working  classes,  and  that  a  great  part  of 
this  is  lost  through  lack  of  opportunity.  Only  about  5  per  cent  of  American  chil- 
dren, says  Mr.  Woods,  continue  their  education  beyond  the  g^mmar  school:  a 
large  part  of  the  genius  of  our  people  is  in  the  other  95  per  cent,  and  much  of  it  is 
wasted  through  lack  of  opportunity.  The  grammar  school  ought  to  be  widened 
in  the  direction  of  manual  training;  and  it  would  seem  that  money  could  not  be 
better  invested,  from  a  public  point  of  view,  than  in  providing  scholarships  which 
should  make  it  possible  for  bright  and  promising  boys  and  girls,  children  of  poor 
parents,  to  carry  their  education  to  the  high-school  stage  and  beyond.    (202.) 

Mr.  Wyckoff,  referring  to  his  experiment  as  an  unskilled  laborer,  states  that 
he  believes  that  he  had  an  advantage,  by  reason  of  being  an  educated  man,  in 
possessing  a  broader  horizon.  He  believes  that  one  serious  disability  attaching  to 
a  workmen,  even  if  he  is  free  to  go  about,  is  a  disability  which  may  be  called  lack 
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of  imagination.  He  has  been  accnstomed  to  one  form  of  employment,  and  he 
ahrinks  from  venturing  into  an  unknown  world.  An  educated  man  is  more  likely 
to  be  free  from  this  handicap.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Wyckoff  found  that  employ- 
ers generally  suspected  him  of  being  an  educated  man  and  of  having  reached  the 
position  of  an  unskilled  laborer  through  some  discreditable  cause,  such  as  dissipa- 
tion or  dishonesty.  The  workmen  themselves  among  whom  he  was  thrown  did 
not  seem  to  suspect  that  he  was  a  man  of  education;  they  appeared  to  think  him 
some  new  sort  of  immigrant.  The  unskilled  workmen  in  this  country  are  so 
mixed  a  class  that  such  an  experiment  as  Mr.  Wyckoff's  can  be  earned  out 
much  more  easily  here  than  in  a  country  where  the  laboring  population  is  more 
homogeneous. 

Mr.  Wyckoff  admits  that  he  had  a  further  advantage  over  the  ordinary  unskilled 
workman  in  that  he  had  certain  defined  objects  in  view.  He  wanted  to  retain  his 
work,  and  he  wanted  to  see  whether  in  each  particular  form  of  employment  there 
were  any  chances  of  improvement  of  position.     (185, 186. ) 

Professor  Commons  says  that  in  1897  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor  made  an  investigation  of  the  reason  why  the  farming  people  of 
New  York  State  flock  to  the  cities.  They  found  that  86  per  cent  of  the  children  of 
farmers  refused  to  stay  on  the  farms.  But  in  the  section  of  the  State  around 
Cornell  University  no  such  condition  of  things  existed.  There,  through  the 
activitv  of  the  experiment  station,  the  farmers  have  been  educated  in  scientific 
agriculture,  ana  agriculture  has  been  made  both  interesting  and  profitable. 

B«  Public  Schools*— i.  Defects  in  publioscfiool  system, — Mr.  Beynoldb 
says  that  more  than  55  per  cent  of  the  children  must  earn  their  livelihood  with 
their  hands,  and  that  when  they  leave  the  public  schools  th^  are  absoluteljr 
incapable  of  using  their  huids  for  any  purpose  whatever.  In  his  work  in  the  Uni- 
versity Settlement,  New  York,  many  boys  and  girls  are  sent  to  him  in  the  hope 
that  he  can  get  work  for  them.  They  come  about  the  age  of  14,  when  they  leave 
the  public  schools.  He  asks  them  what  they  can  do;  the  regular  answer  is  '  *  noth- 
ing."   He  asks  what  they  want:  they  want  to  get  into  a  store.    (87, 88. ) 

s.  Technical  education  in  the  pMic  «c/k>o£.~Mr.  Milleb,  principal  of  the 
School  of  Industrial  Art,  Philadelphia,  does  not  believe  in  the  introduction  of 
professional  studies  into  the  common  or  high  schools.  He  would  not,  for  instance, 
approve  of  an  attempt  to  give  any  special  preparation  for  the  work  of  his  own 
school  in  the  ordinary  hieh  schools.  Aside  from  the  waste  of  effort  in  trying  to 
educate  in  a  particular  direction  those  who  have  no  natural  aptitude  for  it,  he 
believes  that  success  in  the  industry  depends  on  a  cultivation  of  the  general 
powers,  which  is  given  more  effectively  by  a  less  direct  method.  For  example, 
in  textile  work  a  great  deal  of  calculating  must  be  done;  yet  he  believes  a  boy  will 
get  a  better  preparation  for  that  in  the  high  school  bv  a  more  general  course  of 
mathematics,  than  if  he  were  all  the  time  occupied  with  textile  ^culations.  He 
will  go  further  in  textile  calculations  at  the  end  of  his  high-school  course  than  if 
he  took  the  textile  calculations  alone.  His  mind  will  be  more  developed  and  more 
active.  In  the  same  way,  in  designing,  a  student  who  tries  to  specialize,  even  in 
a  school  like  Mr.  Miller's,  one  who  feels  that  he  wishes  to  learn  only  about  one 
kind  of  fabric,  does  not  get  as  far  at  the  end  of  the  year,  even  in  that  particular 
line,  as  one  who  takes  a  regular  course  and  develops  his  mind  in  a  more  general 
way.    Wbat  is  needed  Ih  mental  attainment  rather  than  specific  information-. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Miller  believes  that  the  instruction  now  given  in  the  public 
schools  might  be  modified  with  advantage  in  an  industrial  mrection,  not  as  a 
matter  of  specialization,  but  by  diminishing  existing  specialization  in  other  direc- 
tions. For  instance,  he  finds  text-books  of  arithmetic  almost  whoUy  occupied 
with  mercantile  problems,  calculations  of  profits,  and  brokerage.  He  believes 
that  an  arithmetic  written  on  proper  lines  would  be  largely  oocupied  with  calcu- 
lations of  sx)eeds  of  machinery  and  with  problems  that  would  lead  the  student's 
mind  to  work  in  industrial  directions  quite  as  much  as  on  purely  mercantile  prob- 
lems. In  connection  with  questions  of  this  sort,  teachers  who  are  themselves 
informed  regarding  the  different  industries  could  give  a  great  deal  of  information 
about  indusmal  work  and  could  give  the  right  direction  to  minds  that  are  indus- 
trially inclined.    (225,226.) 

8.  Schools  in  New  York  City.^lAx,  Blaustein  complains  that  there  are  not 
enough  schools  in  New  York  City.  In  some  cases  there  are  half-day  schools,  where 
one  set  of  children  go  in  the  morning  and  another  in  the  afternoon.  That  leaves 
the  children  on  the  street  the  most  of  the  time.  The  night  schools  also  ought  to 
be  kept  open  throughout  the  whole  year  instead  of  only  in  the  winter.    (ISS.) 

€•  Industrial  and  technical  Education.— 1.  Advantages.— -'Mi.  Hab- 
RAH,  president  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Company,  considers  the  development  of  manual 
traimng  schools  one  of  the  most  important  things  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
country  can  be  given.    (858, 858. ) 
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Mr.  SiMBON  B.  Chase,  treasurer  of  the  King  Philip  Cotton  Mills,  believes  that 
the  establishment  of  textile  schools  in  this  country  wul  result  in  edaoa^dng  skilled 
workmen  and  in  improving  the  quality,  quantity,  and  economy  of  textile  produc- 
tion.    (560.) 

Hon.  William  W.  C&apo,  president  of  the  Wamsutta  and  Acushnet  Mills, 
thinks  that  a  very  hopeful  indication  of  our  continued  proficiency  in  the  manu- 
facture of  textile  goods  is  to  be  found  in  the  establishment  of  textile  schools. 
(586.) 

Mr.  John  Hopewell,  a  manufacturer  of  Boston,  says  that  because  of  the  yeir 
fine  textile  schools  which  there  are  in  G^ermany,  that  country  has  made  much 
more  rapid  advance  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles  and  in  all  kinds  of  manufacture 
than  has  any  other  foreign  country.  The  American  people  have  begun  to  wake 
up  to  the  importance  of  textile  schools,  and  some  have  been  established  in  this 
country.     (527. ) 

Mr.  Leake,  a  manufacturer  of  cotton  and  linen  goods,  says  that  the  Philadelphia 
Textile  School  has  been  a  benefit  to  those  who  have  been  wise  enough  to  appreciate 
it.  The  importance  of  education  in  designing  an  d  in  the  manipulation  of  material 
and  of  machinery  can  not  be  overestimated.  Yet  the  shops  must  keep  ahead  of 
the  schools.   The  curriculum  of  the  schools  must  follow  actual  practice.    (276, 277. ) 

Mr.  Miller,  principal  of  the  School  of  Industrial  Art,  Philadelphia,  thinks  that 
industrial  schools  are  not  likely  to  be  establiahed  in  too  great  numbers.  (Conducted 
largely  as  evening  classes,  in  places  where  they  draw  a  clientage  of  operatives  and 
workmen,  there  is  no  limit  to  their  field.  Indeed,  wherever  a  community  has  a 
distinct  industrial  character  of  a  given  tyx>e,  Mr.  Miller  thinks  it  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  assist  both  the  industry  and  the  industrials  by  provisions  for  instruction 
which  they  can  appreciate  and  apply;  but  the  pupils  of  such  schools  will  be  mainly 
m^i  who  are  actuallv  engaged  in  the  industry,  and  the  main  reliance  must  be 

g laced  on  night  schools,  with  the  addition,  when  it  is  poosible,  of  Sunday  schools, 
uch  institutions  would  not  take  up  chemistry  and  dyeing,  or  carding  and  epin- 
ning,  nor  the  general  questions  of  designing,  form,  uid  color;  they  would  be 
essentially  weaving  schools,  like  those  atnroad. 

With  regard  to  schools  of  the  character  of  the  School  of  Industrial  Arts  at  Phila- 
delphia, which  give  a  highly  specialized  training,  the  estaldishment  of  them  mi^ht 
easily  be  overdone.  The  number  of  those  who  can  profitably  apply  such  special- 
ized training  must  remain  comparatively  limited.  A  few  schools  of  this  character 
are  needed  in  the  country,  but  a  few  strong  ones  would  be  better  than  many  weak 
ones.     (226,229.) 

2.  Philadelphia  School  of  Industrial  Art,— Mr,  Miller,  principal  of  the  School 
of  Industrial  Art,  Philadelphia,  says  that  this  school  was  establi^ed  to  perpetu- 
ate the  lessons  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876.  A  collection,  as  the  nucleus 
of  a  museum  was  made  at  the  exposition  itself,  and  has  grown  by  purchases,  loans, 
gifts,  and  bequests  until  it  forms  a  large  and  creditable  colled;ion  of  works  of 
industrial  art.  The  institution  was  incorporated  as  the  Pennsylvania  Museum 
and  School  of  Industrial  Art.  The  school  itself  was  opened  in  1877.  It  was  at 
first  a  school  of  drawing  only.  Mr.  Miller  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  it  in  1880. 
He  was  at  first  the  only  teaser.  The  number  of  students  was  small,  but  in  a 
year  or  two  Mr.  Miller  was  able  to  show  the  men  of  Philadelphia  to  whom  he 
appealed  for  a  larger  support  the  direction  which  he  thought  a  school  of  industry 
ought  to  take.  He  heard  that  there  was  a  purpose  on  foot  among  the  manufac- 
turers to  establish  a  textile  school.  A  fund  of  about  $28,000  had  been  raised  for 
this  purpose.  Mr.  Miller  succeeded  in  having  the  textile  school  established  as  a 
department  of  the  School  of  Industrial  Art,  in  the  year  1884.  The  work  of  the 
art  school  had  in  the  meantime  been  developing  in  the  direction  of  industrial 
designing.  A  school  of  carving  has  been  added.  '  Modeling  is  taught  with  refer- 
ence both  to  architectural  ornamentation  and  to  pottery.  Designing  is  also  taught 
-in  its  application  to  surface  decoration,  as  by  printing  on  papers  and  textures  of 
all  kinds.  Instruction  in  leather  work,  as  applied  to  bookbmaing,  is  given,  though 
the  purpose  of  this  is  to  secure  familiarity  with  the  material  and  with  design  as 
applied  to  it,  rather  than  tx)  make  bookbinders.  The  school  now  occupies  a  whole 
Fliiladelphia  square,  say  200  feet  by  400  feet  Its  building  is  four  stories  high, 
including  the  basement.  It  was  supported  up  to  1887  entirely  bv  private  sub- 
scriptions. In  that  year  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made  by  the  legislature. 
This  appropriation  has  been  continued  and  increased  until  in  recent  years  it  has 
been  $20,000  or  more.  Ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  is  now  contributed  by  the  city 
of  Philadelphia.  The  fees  amount  to  some  17,000  a  year,  so  that  the  annual 
resources  of  the  school  are  between  $40,000  and  $50,000.  An  endowment  fund  of 
about  $100,000  has  been  accumulated.  The  tuition  fees  in  the  day  classes  of  the 
art  school  are  $60  a  year,  and  in  the  textile  school  $150  a  year.  In  the  evening 
course  in  both  schocds  the  fees  are  nominal. 
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The  school  appeals  to  two  rather  distinct  classes  of  pnpils,  one  in  the  day  class 
and  one  in  the  evening  class.  The  two  sets  are  substantially  equal  in  nnmber. 
The  evening  classes  are  composed  largely  of  working  men  and  women  actually 
engi^^ed  in  the  mills.  They  are  mostly  men  of  fairly  good  position  in  the  mills, 
draughtsmen  in  offices,  bosses  in  one  department  or  another.  The  day  classes  in 
the  textile  school  are  composed  almost  exclusively  of  yonng  men,  and  largely  of 
young  men  of  good  families  and  education.  Many  of  them  are  college  men,  some 
of  them  college  graduates.  The  entrance  requirements  do  not  require  cc^lege 
education,  but  the  college  men  can  avaU  themselves  of  the  opportunities  of  the 
school  more  fully  than  anybody  else  and  get  more  out  of  it.  In  the  day  class  in 
the  art  schools  the  sexes  are  about  equally  divided,  with  possibly  a  slight  pre- 
ponderance of  women.  The  entrance  examination  supposes  graduation  from  a 
grammar  school,  but  a  large  percenta^  of  the  pupils  are  considerably  more 
advanced  than  that,  manv  of  them  high  school  graduates.  The  appropriation 
from  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is  coupled  with  a  provision  for  a  certain  number  of 
free  scholarships  for  pupils  from  the  several  grammar,  high,  and  manual-training 
schools  of  the  city.  The  grammar  school  students  are  chosen  by  competitive 
examination,  and  those  from  the  high  and  manual-training  schools  are  accepted 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  facul^.  The  appropriation  by  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  accompanied  with  a  provision  for  one  free  scholarship  for  each  county, 
and  in  the  case  of  counties  which  have  more  than  one  State  senator  a  scholarship 
for  each  senatorial  district.  The  appointments  to  these  scholarships  are  made  by 
the  governor  without  legal  restriction,  but  largely  in  practice  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  legislators.  Mr.  Miller  says  that  these,  the  persons  received  on  appoint- 
ments, often  without  any  direct  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  school,  n&ve  on 
the  whole  been  quite  as  satisfactory  a  class  of  students  as  those  who  have  prepared 
in  the  city  schools,  and  have  obtained  the  scholarships  by  competitive  examina- 
tion or  have  been  recommended  by  the  faculties  of  the  high  schools. 

The  work  throughout  is  intended  to  develop  originality  in  the  pupil  as  well  as 
to  give  him  a  knowledge  of  historic  styles  and  an  acquaintance  with  materials 
and  methods.  Even  in  drawing  from  life  in  the  art  school  the  pupils  are  encour- 
aged to  make  original  compositions,  based  upon  the  posing  of  the  model  rather 
than  simply  to  copy  the  model  as  a  cast  might  be  copied.  In  the  posiug  itself  the 
pupils  are  invited  to  assist.  A  considerable  part  of  the  instruction  is  given  by 
persons  who  have  achieved  practical  success  in  the  industrial  application  of  the 
arts  of  design;  for  instance,  the  advanced  class  in  applied  design  is  conducted  by 
a  woman  who  has  for  several  years  maintained  a  verv  successful  factory  for 
making  stained  glass  vdndows.  She  was  qualified  for  her  work  by  instruction 
received  in  the  school. 

Students  in  the  art  school  have  a  certain  amount  of  instruction  in  the  chemistry 
of  pigments.  There  is  also  a  school  of  modem  languages  in  which  French,  Oer- 
man,  and  Spanish  are  taught,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  have  every  student  devote 
some  hours  each  week  to  at  least  one  of  these  languages. 

A  certain  amount  of  the  teaching  is  common  to  both  the  textile  and  the  art 
school.  Many  scholars  who  come  for  the  textile  school  work  find  that  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  art  school  is  really  of  greater  value  to  them.  It  is  not  possible  for  the 
textile  school  student  to  avoid  taking  a  good  deal  of  the  art  school  work. 

In  the  textile  school  the  finished  fabric  is  the  starting  point  of  instruction.  The 
pupil  is  taught  to  analyze  it,  both  in  a  material  sense,  and  with  reference  to  effect. 
He  learns  to  classify  effects  as  well  as  materials  and  to  vary  them,  much  as  he 
would  vary  effects  in  studying  music.  He  learns  themes  and  the  treatment  of 
them,  and  learns  to  make  his  own  variationa  The  first  year  in  the  textile  school 
is  largely  devoted  to  single  cloths,  hand  weaving,  and  general  design.  The  second 
year  is  devoted  to  double  cloths,  Jacquard,  and  dyeing.    In  the  third  year,  the 

gupil  perfects  himself  in  some  special  oranch,  carpets  or  gauzes,  or  whatever  line 
e  expects  to  follow.  The  men  who  stay  3  years  usually  have  such  connections, 
family  or  other,  as  to  enable  them  to  see  pretty  clearly  what  their  careers  are 
likely  to  be,  and  they  like  to  specialize  with  reference  to  that.  The  course  of 
chemistry  is  very  thorough  so  far  as  its  application  to  textiles  is  concerned.  Mr. 
Miller  speaks  of  a  man  who  graduated  from  one  of  the  smaller  colleges,  took  a 
special  course  of  chemistry  at  Harvard,  and  then  came  to  the  textile  school  to 
specialize  on  textile  chemistry.  A  part  of  the  student's  time  is  spent  throughout 
in  the  designing  room,  or  in  making  calculations  for  analysis  ana  in  performing 
experiments  in  the  laboratory;  and  a  part  is  spent  in  experiments  on  the  loom, 
working  at  the  principles  he  has  acquired  in  the  class  room.  He  learns  to  adjust 
a  loom  to  weave  any  piece  of  goods.  He  learns  to  detect  flaws,  to  find  out  why 
the  loom  fails,  and  to  remedy  defects.  When  the  loom  works  right  and  produces 
perfect  goods,  he  is  ready  to  cut  out  that  piece  and  change  the  warp  and  make  a 
new  thing.  The  actual  running  of  the  loom  forms  no  part  of  his  work.  The  pur- 
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pose  of  the  school  is  not  to  prodnce  fabrics,  bnt  to  teach  men  how  to  produce  fab- 
rics. The  attempt  is,  of  coarse,  made  to  emphasize  excellence  and  permanence  in 
coloring  and  dyeing,  bnt  the  school  does  not  fail  to  face  the  necessities  of  compe- 
tition. The  whole  of  the  textile  work,  including  dyeing,  is  taught  as  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  conmiercial  problem.  Mr.  Miller  is  sbaid  that  in  actual  practice 
conunercial  considerations  of  cheapness,  rather  than  considerations  of  excellence, 
nearly  always  determine  the  choice  of  methods.  Changes  in  methods  of  dyeing 
which  are  exploited  as  improvements  are  too  often,  he  fears,  changes  which  reduce 
cost  rather  than  secure  permanency. 

Mr.  Miller  thinks  there  is  no  class  of  fabrics  on  which  mills  are  running  in  this 
country  for  which  the  work  of  of  the  school  is  not  a  more  or  less  adequate  prepa- 
ration, except  lace  curtains.     (218-228. ) 

8.  New  Bedford  Textile  School.— Mr.  Christopher  Parkinson  Brooks,  director 
of  the  New  Bedford  Textile  School,  says  that  the  New  Bedford  Textile  School  was 
opened  in  October,  1899.  The  land  was  purchased  and  the  building  erected  out  of 
an  appropriation  of  $25,000  by  the  State  and  of  $25,000  by  the  city  of  New  Bedford. 
The  school  has  been  equipped  largely  through  donations  from  manufacturers  of 
machinery,  almost  $20,000  worth  of  machinery  having  been  given.  The  course  of 
instruction  includes  all  branches  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth,  from  the 
raw  material  to  the  fabric,  including  designing,  mechanical  drawing,  engineering, 
and  subjects  allied  to  it.  The  first  year  the  school  had  nearly  300  students;  the 
current  year  it  has  an  enrollment  of  801  students.  The  students  are  of  two  classes, 
day  students  and  evening  students.  Probably  90  per  cent  of  the  evening  students 
are  workers  in  the  mills,  and  altogether  represent  some  50  different  occupations. 
The  ages  vary  from  14  to  50.  In  the  evening  classes  of  elementary  arithmetic  and 
drawing  are  taught.  Both  sexes  are  admitted  as  pupils,  but  there  are  not  more 
than  10  women  in  the  school  and  they  are  in  the  drawing  class.  The  tuition  for 
day  students  is  $100  a  year  for  residents  of  Massachusetts  and  $150  a  year  for  stu- 
dents outside  the  State.  The  tuition  is  fixed  by  statute.  In  the  case  of  evening 
pupils  a  nominal  charge  of  $5  a  year  is  made.  Since  the  original  appropriations 
the  school  has  had  an  appropriation  of  $18,000  from  the  State  and  one  of  $7,000 
from  the  city.    It  is  hoped  tl^t  these  appropriations  will  be  annual  for  some  years. 

Certain  kinds  of  cotton  fabrics,  sucn  as  laces,  embroideries,  hosiery,  etc..  are 
imported  into  this  country  to  the  value  of  about  $40,000,000  per  annum.  It  is 
hoped  gradually  to  add  to  the  departments  in  the  school  so  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  train  the  pupils  to  manufacture  goods  of  this  character.  By  the  establishment 
of  this  school  the  manufacturers  will  ultimately  be  enabled  to  get  skilled  help, 
such  as  designers,  overseers,  and  superintendents,  without  haviujz  to  go  abroad 
for  them.  The  formation  of  large  industrial  combinations  will  call  for  an  increased 
skill,  and  if  these  concerns  do  not  organize  technical  schools  themselves  for  the 
benefit  of  their  employees,  as  has  been  done  abroad  in  some  cases,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  State  or  National  Government  to  do  so. 

Some  of  the  students  in  the  New  Bedford  school  have  been  through  manual 
trainiufi^  schools,  and  are  somewhat  better  prepared  to  receive  instruction  than 
they  otnerwise  would  be;  but  not  sufficiently  so  as  to  warrant  their  having  to 
spend  perhaps  two  years  in  a  manual  training  schooL  It  is  desirable  that  the 
curriculum  of  the  public  schools  be  somewhat  modified  so  as  to  be  better  adapted 
to  local  needs. 

In  Mr.  Brooks^s  opinion  there  is  no  textile  school,  either  in  America  or  abroad, 
that  has  as  satisfactory  and  varied  an  equipment  as  the  New  Bedford  school,  for 
the  giving  of  instruction  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics.     (552-554.) 

4.  Industrial  education  in  foreign  countries,— Mr.  Miller  says  that  there  are 
only  a  very  few  schools  abroad  like  the  one  at  Crefeldt,  which  do  a  work  similar 
to  that  done  by  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Industrial  Art.  There  are  only  two 
textile  schools  in  France  which  he  knows  muchabout,  and  they  are  mostly  weaving 
schools.  Those  in  Germany  are  very  largely  the  same.  They  are  not  meant  for 
designers  or  superintendents,  but  for  developing  a  high  class  of  operatives.    ( 229. ) 

5.  Apprenticeship,— Mr.  Cresson,  a  manufacturer  of  transmission  machinery, 
Hays  that  the  old  apprenticeship  system,  under  which  apprentices  were  taken  into 
the  family  of  the  employer,  is  now  impossible.  Mr.  Cresson  used  to  take  boys  for 
5  years;  but  when  they  had  been  with  him  about  3i  years  they  would  leave  him 
and  hire  out  as  journeymen;  so  he  had  to  give  up  the  plan.  He  has  a  number  of 
boys  in  a  certain  part  of  the  shop  where  they  are  treated  in  a  measure  as  apprenti- 
ces, and  trained  to  become  foremen  and  unaerforemen.    (270.) 

Mr.  Harrah  says  that  in  the  works  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Company,  out  of  some 
8,400  employees  only  about  80  are  boys.  When  a  boy  comes  to  the  company  his 
father  or  mother  signs  an  indenture,  binding  the  boy  to  the  company  for  a  period 
of  3  years,  which  will  expire  when  he  is  21  years  old.  The  boy  is  taught  to  be  a 
molder,  or  a  melter,  or  a  machine  hand,  or  a  carpenter,  or  a  pattern  maker,  or  a 
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chemist,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  He  is  paid  6  cents  an  hour  at  first,  with  gradnal 
increase  to  8  cents  an  hoar.  Part  of  the  money  is  paid  to  him  and  part  to  his 
mother,  and  he  is  compelled  to  put  a  part  in  a  savings  fnnd.  The  Franklin  Insti- 
tnte  has  a  branch  near  the  works,  and  the  bo3rs  are  compelled  to  attend  nij?ht 
school  there.  The  company  pays  their  tnition,  and  pavs  for  their  time  at  the 
night  schodl  just  the  same  as  while  they  are  at  work,  when  they  come  of  age  the 
bojTS  generally  like  to  stay  with  the  companv,  and  become  inspectors  and  foremen. 
They  nsnally  fill  those  places  excellently.  Mr.  Harrah  likes,  however,  to  get  them 
into  the  employ  of  other  com^Minies,  in  order  that  the  Midvale  Steel  Company  may 
have  friends  and  not  enemies  in  the  establishments  it  deals  with.    (351, 352. ) 

O.  lill^raries.— Mr.  Bedfield  s^  that  a  circulating  library  for  the  ose  of 
employees  has  been  installed  by  J.  H.  Williams  &  Co.  From  the  time  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  library  there  has  been  a  strong  demand  on  the  part  of  the  men  not  only 
for  books  bnt  for  good  books.  Bxperience  has  shown  a  circulation  equal  to  the 
use  of  half  the  books  in  the  library  monthly.    (659. ) 

V.  IMHIGBATION. 

A.  Sncces^ve  nationalities  of  ininiigrrant9.~Mr.  Reynolds  sa^ 
tha  50  years  ago  the  part  of  New  York  just  east  of  the  Bowery,  where  the  Uni- 
versity Settlement  now  stands,  was  an  Ajnerican  quarter,  and  the  dwelling  place 
of  some  of  the  wealthy  families  of  the  city.  About  that  time  the  Irish  immigra- 
tion began,  and  the  Irish  pushed  the  Americans  uptown.  Then  the  Oermana 
came  and  drove  the  Irish  uptown.  About  the  time  the  University  Settlement 
was  established,  say  in  1877,  the  Russian  and  Polish  Jews  came  and  crowded  out 
the  Germans.  That  particular  regrion  is  now  practically  monopolized  by  Rus- 
sian and  Polish  and  Armenian  Jews.  In  the  public  school  directly  opposite  the 
University  Settlement,  from  97  to  98  per  cent  of  the  children  are  Jewish,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  several  other  schools  in  the  vicinity.  Within  the  last  8  years 
the  Italians  have  begxm  to  press  into  the  quarter.  The  Italian  community  in 
Greater  New  York  is  said  to  number  from  150,000  to  200,000  people.  Farther 
dovmtown  small  detachments  of  Syrians,  (3h*eeks,  and  Armenians  may  be  found. 
(82,94.) 

Inflnenees  whicii  promote  iminiffration.—l.  Influence  of  pros- 
^y.— Professor  Commons  shows  a  chart  in  which  the  number  of  immigmnts 
>  the  United  States,  year  by  year,  is  compared  with  the  average  level  of  prices. 
It  appears  that  as  prices  rise,  indicating  an  increase  of  prosperity,  the  number  of 
immigrante  rises  also. 

The  labor-union  people  say,  in  the  present  period  of  j^rosperitv,  that,  on  account 
of  the  inmiigration  they  have  been  unable  to  get  any  increase  in  wages  conunen- 
surate  with  the  increase  in  prices.    (48, 44. ) 

2.  Efforts  of  stearmhip  companie8.^ilT,  Blaustbin  ref er»  co  the  stimulation  ef 
immigration  by  steamsnip  companies,  which  circulate  rumors  of  golden  oppor- 
tunities in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  He  thinks  this  influence  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  large  emigration  of  Jews  from  Roumania.    ( 122. ) 

3.  Oppression  abroad.— Mr.  Blaustein  refers  in  detail  to  the  gross  oppression 
to  whicn  Roumanian  Jews  are  subjected  in  their  own  country,  and  which  is  said 
to  have  driven  out  50,000  between  January  1  and  August  1, 1900.     (122, 123.) 

€•  Ciiaracter  and  condition  of  immlffrants.— 1.  Economic  condi- 
tion of  Jewish  immigrants,— Mr.  Blaustein  says  that  a  great  deal  of  the  Jewish 
immigration  is  effected  bv  family  assistance.  One  member  of  a  family  will  come 
and  work  and  save  until  he  can  buy  a  ticket  on  the  installment  plan  to  send  for 
another.  Then  the  rest  of  tiie  family  will  gradually  be  brought  over.  The  newly 
arrived  immigrant  has  generally  a  relative  here,  who  will  take  care  of  him  for  a 
few  weeks  or  months,  until  he  can  get  a  start.  Otherwise  there  will  be  a  little 
colony  of  people  from  the  same  city  or  from  the  same  country,  and  they  will  help 
the  newcomer  for  the  first  6  months  or  so.  If  even  this  society  can  not  take  care 
of  the  immigrant  he  will  be  referred  to  the  United  Hebrew  Charities.  The  United 
Hebrew  Charities,  however,  does  not,  as  a  rule,  help  newly  arrived  immigrants 
except  with  work.  If  thev  are  not  able  to  support  themselves  by  work,  or  are 
likely,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Charities,  to  become  a  public  charge,  the  Charities 
will  report  them  to  the  authorities,  and  they  will  oe  sent  back.  If  they  have 
smuggled  out  of  Russia  they  must  smuggle  back  again. 

Tlie  United  Hebrew  Charities  very  seldom  receives  applications  for  help  from 
people  who  have  been  5  years  or  even  2  years  in  this  country.  After  being  here  3 
years  they  seem  to  get  along  by  themselves.  Very  few  Jews  receive  help  from  the 
public  authorities  in  New  York  or  from  the  nonsectarian  charities.    ( 1 19, 121, 128. ) 
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Mr.  BUrastein  says  that  a  large  part  oi  the  Jewish  immigraDts  haye  trades. 
They  are  tailors,  shoemakers,  carpenters,  painters.  A  tailor  or  shoemaker  can 
not  follow  his  trade  in  this  country  becanse  of  the  factory  system.  As  to  agricvl- 
tnre,  very  few  have  been  agriculturists  because  in  Europe  a  Jew  can  not  be  an 
agriculturist.  Some  of  them  have  been  small  shopkeepers.  The  employments 
that  are  most  readily  open  to  them  here,  aside  from  sweat-shop  work,  are  the 
keeping  of  a  little  store  or  a  stand,  or  peddling.  Many  work  in  the  factories. 
(120,121.) 

2.  Desire  for  edticafton.— Mr.  Blaustbin  says  that  when  the  OTening  classes  of 
the  Educational  Allianoe  of  New  York  were  opened  in  October,  1899,  the  **  build- 
ing was  mobbed.*'  Probably  2,000  people  asked  for  admission  to  the  classes,  and 
everyone  was  at  least  35  jrears  old.     (119. ) 

3.  Criminality  of  foreign  bom. —Professor  Comhons  criticises  the  ordinary 
figures  as  to  the  cnmlnalify  of  the  foreign  bom  as  compared  with  the  native  bom. 
drime  is  a  phenomenon  of  adults,  and  principally  of  male  adults.  As  most  for- 
eigners come  to  this  country  after  they  are  15  or  18  years  of  age,  the  proportion  of 
adults  among  them  is  much  larger  than  among  the  natives.  Some  47  per  cent  of 
native-bom  Americans  are  of  age,  and  some  85  per  cent  of  foreign  bom;  so  the 
foreigners  might  have  nearly  twice  as  many  cnminals  as  the  native-bom,  as 
compared  with  the  total  number,  and  yet  have  onlv  about  the  same  proportion  of 
criminals  among  adults.  Professor  Commons  thinks  that  foreigners  and  children 
of  foreigners  contribute  more  largely  to  the  minor  orimes  and  misdemeanors, 
drunkenness,  etc.,  than  to  the  senous  Crimea  But  the  native-bom  children  of 
foreigners  are  the  worst  element.  They  are  the  hoodlums  and  bums.  The  tramps 
are  largely  of  American  stock.  The  reason  for  the  troublesome  character^f  the 
children  of  foreigners  seems  to  be  that  the  father  and  mother,  perhaps  unable  to 
speak  English,  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  an  American  conmiunity.  in  their  own 
country,  knowing  the  neighborhooa  and  the  surroundings,  they  would  have  been 
able  to  keep  the  children  under  control.     (43, 45.) 

D*  ECectaof  liniiiiKratioBU— 1.  Oeneral  evil  effecta^—^i/bt.  Bbtnolds  says 
that  the  inrushing  immigration  is  the  great  cause  of  the  depression  of  wages  and 
of  such  bad  general  conditions  as  appear  in  the  sweated  industries.  One  of  the 
worst  features  of  it  is  that  the  immi^^ntsof  eacfi  race  settle  in  undigested  masses 
in  our  great  cities.  Under  these  circumstances  they  become  assimilated  to  the 
American  life  onlv  very  slowly.  Among  the  children,  especially,  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  moral  defeneration.  The  i)eople  have  been  torn  awav  from  the  moral 
teaditions  of  their  old  countrv,  and  they  have  not  yet  adjusted  themselves  to  the 
conditions  and  the  moral  traditions  of  the  new.  There  is  a  relaxation  of  the  feel- 
ins;s  of  moral  obligation.  It  takes  a  considerable  time  to  gain  a  new  hold  of  moral 
principles  and  moral  ideas.  The  Jewish  population  of  New  York  is  astonishingly 
mdustrious  and  astonishingly  ambitious  for  education.  It  has  done  much  to  raise 
itself  out  of  the  mire.  The  trade  unions  have  become  a  little  stronger,  and  gen- 
eral conditions  have  made  some  slight  progress.  But  now  come  the  Italians, 
crowding  into  the  garment-making  trade  and  throwing  themselves  on  the  necks 
of  the  Jewish  garment  workers  before  the  Jewish  garment  workers  have  suffi- 
ciently established  themselves  to  cope  with  the  daiijgers  and  evils  of  this  new 
immigration.     (90, 92, 93. ) 

Mr.  Reynolds  mentions  three  great  evils  under  which  the  Italian  immigrants 
in  Greater  New  York  labor:  first,  the  sweatshop;  second,  the  private  bank  fraud- 
ulently conducted  by  one  of  their  countrymen— a  special  evil  peculiar  to  the  Ital- 
ian people,  and,  third,  the  padrone  system.    (94. )  • 

2.  Race  coloniea.'-'ilLx,  Wyckopf  comments  on  the  national  claanishness  of  immi- 
grants, which  results  in  the  formation  of  distinct  colonies  of  particular  races  in  our 
great  cities.  He  adds  that  the  same  thing  occurs  in  the  farming  communities  of 
the  West,  where  he  found  in  some  places  Scandinavian  communities  in  which  even 
the  teachiuff  was  in  the  native  tongue  of  the  settlers.  In  other  places  there  were 
French  settlements  and  Gkorman  settlements.  He  regards  this  ccdonization  in  city 
or  country  as  a  decided  hindrance  to  the  assimilation  of  immigrants  and  their  chil- 
dred  by  the  American  nationality.  The  separateuess  is  more  readily  maintained  in 
the  country,  however,  because  in  the  city  the  conditions  of  work  compel  the  inter- 
mingling of  the  different  races.  Yet  even  in  the  country  the  actual  process  of 
assimilation  seems  to  be  very  rapid.  Children  of  foreigh  ancestors  in  many 
instances  show  the  emergence  of  distinctly  American  traits.    (194, 195. ) 

8.  Moral  deterioration  of  immigrants,— lAi.  Blaustbin  says  that  the  Jews  who 
have  come  to  America  are  better  ofif  materially,  bnt  it  is  their  unanimous  opinion 
that  in  a  moral  way  thev  are  worse  off.  They  regret  that  they  can  not  live  up  to 
their  moral  convictions  here.  Circumstances  result  in  the  revolutionizinflr  of  their 
moral  ideas.    For  the  Russian  or  Polish  Jew  at  home  it  would  bea  material  disad- 
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vantage  to  be  irreligious.  He  would  lose  if  he  kept  his  store  open  on  the  Sabbath. 
Bat  in  America  he  finds  that  he  is  at  a  disadvantage  if  he  keeps  it  dosed.  The 
Russian  Jew,  like  all  Russians,  considers  czardom  divine.  He  comes  here  and 
sees  the  head  of  the  nation  ridiculed  and  caricatured.  Moreover,  he  finds  that  the 
police,  who  inmiediately  represent  the  Qovemment  to  him,  are  corrupt.  He  loses 
all  respect  for  authority. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  held  radical  opinions,  perhaps  anarchical  opin- 
ions, in  Russia,  where  argument  is  silenced  by  the  prison,  often  become  much  more 
conservative  under  the  experience  of  freedom.  Mr.  Blaustein  cites  a  class  of  about 
200  voung  people,  every  one  of  whom  was  radical  2  years  ago;  they  were  *  'anarchists 
in  theory.  They  were  discussing  free  love,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  discuss  any  snl>- 
ject  in  the  world,  but  they  have  changed  around  and  have  become  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  altruism.  '*    ( 11 8, 119, 125. ) 

4.  Moral  separation  of  parents  and  children, — Mr.  Reynolds  says  that  an 
unfortunate  line  of  division  arises  between  foreign  parents  and  their  children. 
The  parents  come  to  this  countir  without  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  do  not 
easily  acquire  it;  the  children,  in  the  public  schools,  acquire  the  language  of  the 
country  and  become  interpreters  for  their  parents.  At  a  very  immature  age  they 
feel  themselves  superior  to  their  parents.  They  become  rather  ashamed  of  them, 
and  Mr.  Reynolds  regards  this  as  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  circumstances 
which  he  meets  with  in  his  work.    (82.) 

Mr.  Blaustein  says  that  children  of  immigrants,  speaking  English  while  their 
parents  do  not,  lose  all  respect  for  their  parents  and  for  their  parents'  religious 
opinions.    Conflict  arises  between  the  older  and  the  younger  generation.    (115.) 

£•  Contract  labor.— Mr.  Steel,  a  manufacturer  of  worsted  and  woolen 
goods,  believes  that  the  contract-labor  law  is  a  great  injury  to  this  country. 
People  who  are  making  a  living  abroad,  particularly  if  they  have  families,  are  not 
inclined  to  take  the  risk  of  coming  to  America  to  get  work .  The  consequence  is  that 
the  more  capable  and  better  class  of  work  people  remain  there,  and  there  is  alwavs  a 
surplus  of  them  while  the  other  class  come  largely  to  this  country.  If  Mr.  Steel 
could  have  brought  from  England,  say  25  or  80  capable  mill  people,  he  could  have 
started  his  mill  here  much  more  quickly  and  better,  and  could  also  have  used 
these  people  in  teaching  others.  He  advertised  in  the  Yorkshire  papers,  giving 
a  description  of  the  town,  the  wages,  and  the  cost  of  living,  but  never  had  an 
application  from  a  single  person  to  come  here.  He  does  not  think  that  the  alien 
contract  labor  law  is  an  advantage  to  the  working  people  of  America.  He  believes 
that  the  importation  of  the  best  class  of  foreign  working  people  would  help  in 
the  education  of  the  American  workers,  and  that  no  considerable  displacement  of 
American  workmen  would  take  place,  because  there  is  a  demand  in  this  country 
for  highly  skilled  labor  that  we  have  great  difficulty  in  supplying.  The  effect  on 
this  country  would  be  to  create  a  higher  degree  of  skill.  Tne  law  could  be  safely 
amended  so  as  to  permit  the  importation  of  skilled  laborers  under  contract  for 
improving  the  processes  of  production  in  existing  industries.  The  present  law 
X)ermits  the  importation  of  contract  laborers  for  the  establishment  of  new  indus- 
tries, but  there  is  now  little  possibility  of  establishing  new  industries  here.  Mr. 
Steel  adds  that  such  an  amendment  as  he  suggests  would  *'  relieve  the  labor 
element  of  foreign  countries  of  a  large  surplus  that  is  always  out  of  work,  and 
in  that  way  tend  to  equalize  the  wages  in  the  different  countries;  and  in  that  case, 
I  think,  there  would  be  really  less  necessity  for  the  tariff."  It  is  true  that  some 
unfair  manufacturers  would  ixJie  advantage  of  such  a  loophole  in  the  law,  and 
use  the  foreign  supply  to  reduce  the  wages  of  American  labor,  and  it  would 
be  unfair  in  the  abstract  that  the  manufacturer  should  have  the  protection  of 
a  tariff  on  his  manufactured  goods  and  the  laborer  should  have  no  protec- 
tion against  imported  labor;  but  the  disadvantages  would  gradually  disappear. 
(238,  241  246.) 

Mr.  William  Babboub,  president  of  the  Linen  Thread  Company,  says  that  it 
would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers  of  linen  thread  if  the  law  prohibit- 
ing the  contracting  for  labor  abroad  could  be  somewhat  modified.  It  is  difficult 
to  obtain  women  in  this  country  who  are  willing  to  work  as  spinners  in  a  flax 
mill,  and  there  have  been  times  when,  for  the  lack  of  2  or  3  spinners,  some  25 
women  employed  in  other  branches  of  the  linen-thread  industry  have  been  thrown 
out  of  work.  It  is  right  that  there  should  be  a  law  putting  restrictions  upon  the 
importation  of  labor,  but  certain  changes  in  the  admmistration  of  the  present  law 
could  be  made  with  advantage.  It  seems  as  though  it  would  be  practicable  to 
allow  a  reputable  manufacturer  to  give  a  bond  whenever  he  wishes  to  import 
laborers,  setting  forth  the  names  of  the  particular  individuals  whom  he  wants  to 
^me  into  this  country,  obliging  him,  if  necessary,  to  lodge  with  the  Treasury 
Department  his  reason  for  wantmg  those  particular  persons  to  come.    (72S.) 
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Mr.  Lincoln  Godfbby,  president  of  the  Eddy  stone  Mannfactnring  Company, 
says  that  the  broad  principle  of  giving  protection  to  labor  is  right,  bat  that  the 
working  of  our  contract-labor  law.  as  applied  to  skilled  labor,  is  very  injurious  to 
the  finer  lines  of  the  textile  industry  in  this  country.  It  has  been  frequently  found 
that  not  enough  skilled  labor  could  be  secured  in  the  United  States.  For  skilled 
labor  there  should  be  some  modifications  of  the  law.  Some  skilled  laborers  do 
come  to  this  country  from  other  countries  of  their  own  accord,  but  not  to  the 
extent  that  the  development  of  the  industry  in  the  last  few  years  has  required.  A 
man  who  has  a  family  hesitates  to  start  out  and  come  to  this  country.  If  he  knew 
that  there  were  employment  for  him  here  he  would  come.  American  young  men 
do  not  want  to  give  the  time  necessary  for  becoming  trained.  For  an  engraver 
or  for  a  printer  tne  time  of  apprenticeship  is  7  years.     (479, 480. ) 

Mr.  James  Whitehead,  representative  of  the  Weavers'  Progressive  Association 
of  Fall  River,  says  that  he  is  totally  opposed  to  the  importation  of  contract  labor. 
Workingmen  who  are  citizens  are  sometimes  thrown  out  of  employment  to  make 
room  for  persons  who  have  no  interest  in  the  community.  Sometimes  the  con- 
tractor is  the  only  person  that  reaps  any  benefit.  He  hires  the  laborers  at  very 
small  wages  and  makes  consideraoly  more  money  out  of  it  than  the  laborer 
does.    (574.) 

Mr.  McCoRMACK,  labor  commissioner  of  Indiana,  testifies  that  the  law  of  that 
State  prohibits  the  importation  of  aliens  by  employers,  whether  from  other  States 
or  from  foreign  counMes.    (56.) 

F.  Restriction  or  immli^rRtioii.—l.  Advocated. — Mr.  Rixet  thinks  that 
the  population  of  this  country  is  now  **  as  large  as  we  need."  He  would  not  pro- 
hibit immigration  altogether,  but  he  would  ''  be  very  particular  about  who  came.'* 
He  considers  that  almost  anyone  who  wants  to  come,  except  Chinamen,  can  get  in 
under  onr  present  1  a ws.    (76.) 

Mr.  Thomas  O'Donnell,  secretarv  of  the  Fall  River  Mule  Spinners'  Associa- 
tion, says  that  he  thinks  there  should  be  some  restrictions  placed  on  immigration. 
When  there  have  been  such  industrial  depressions  in  this  country  as  there  have 
been  at  intervals  daring  the  last  25  years,  it  is  not  ri^ht  to  allow  an  influx  of  labor, 
and  provision  should  be  made  to  restrict  immigration  at  some  times,  though  not 
at  all  times.  Very  few  immigrants  are  now  coming  in  to  work  in  the  cotton  mills. 
The  trade  in  Great  Britain  has  been  very  good  for  some  years,  and  the  wages  have 
been  high,  comparing  favorably  with  wages  in  this  conntry  when  purchasing 
power  IS  taken  into  consideration.  A  large  number  of  Poles  are  coming  now  to 
Fall  River,  and  some  are  coming  to  work  In  the  cotton  mills.  There  may  be  indi- 
vidual cases  where  the  immigrants  work  for  lower  wages  than  are  generally  paid, 
but  there  is  a  general  wage  schedule  in  the  mills.  Most  of  the  employees  of  the 
cotton  mills  are  English-speaking  people  and  French  Canadians.    (568,  569.) 

Mr.  William  J,  O'Brien,  of  the  Granite  Cutters*  National  Union,  says  that 
there  ought  to  be  further  restriction  of  immigration.  There  is  no  objection  to  the 
coming  of  skilled  workers  to  this  country,  but  there  is  objection  to  having  indi- 
gent i>eople  brought  here.  If  so  lar^e  a  number  of  skilled  workers  came  over  as 
to  overstock  the  market,  a  demand  for  skilled  workers  would  be  created  on  the 
other  side,  and  they  would  go  back.  If  the  United  States  Government  took  proper 
steps  to  investigate  immigrants,  much  good  could  be  accomplished.  Would-be 
immigrants  should  be  compelled  to  make  application  to  American  consuls  before 
they  sail  for  this  country,  and  the  Government  should  have  representatives  in 
certain  locations  abroad  to  investigate  persons  proposing  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States.  These  agents  should  not  be  known  as  agents,  but  -should  work  as  detec- 
tives. A  small  head  tax  on  immigrants  would  be  a  benefit  and  would  help  to  pay 
some  of  the  expense  of  putting  in  effect  a  better  system  of  oversight.  As  matters 
are  now  the  provisions  of  the  contract-labor  law  are  often  violated.     (433,484.) 

2.  Deprecated.— lAr,'  McCormack  considers  that  the  present  restrictions  of  immi- 
gration are  severe  enough,  providing  they  are  enforced.  He  sees  somewhat  fre- 
quent complaints  in  the  labor  papers  that  they  are  not  enforced,  but  has  no  specific 
instance  in  mind.  So  far  as  there  is  a  lack  of  enforcement,  he  believes  it  is  due  to 
lack  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  and  not  to  corruption.    (56, 57. ) 

Mr.  Blaustein  does  not  favor  restriction  of  immigration.  The  immigrant  is 
likely  to  be  of  an  adventurous  disposition  and  a  man  who  will  be  useful  to  the 
country.  If  he  comes  to  escai>e  oppression,  he  brings  the  germs  of  liberty  with 
him.     (125.) 

Mr.  Blaustein  says  that  the  requirement  of  an  ability  to  read  one  language 
would  not  debar  the  Jewish  immigrants.  The  Russian  Jews  may  not  be  able  to 
read  Russian,  but  they  can  read  and  write  Hebrew.    (119. ) 

Mr.  Collins,  a  shoe  laster,  while  admitting  that  immigration  lowers  wages, 
would  give  every  man  the  same  right  to  go  where  he  likes,  which  Mr.  Collins 
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desires  for  himself.  His  remedy  for  the  evil  results  of  immigration  is  labor 
organization.  The  Philadelphia  shoe  manufacturers  brought  over  some  Italian 
shoemakers  some  12  years  ago.  The  shoemakers  made  the  mistake  of  abusing 
them  and  showing  hostility  to  them;  but  many  of  them  are  now  in  the  unions. 
(309.) 

3.  Attitude  of  trade  mwiotw.— Mrs.  Symonds,  labor  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  says  that  the  sentiment  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  labor  organizations  is 
divided  on  restriction  of  immigration;  partly,  perhaps,  because  so  many  of  the 
members  are  themselves  foreigners,  to  whom  it  does  not  seem  fair  that  they,  hav- 
ing Kot  in  and  bettered  their  condition,  should  rorbid  others  to  come  in.  At  the 
same  time  some  of  the  most  strennous  advocates  of  drastic  restriction  of  immigra- 
tion are  themselves  naturalized  citizens.  Mrs.  Symonds  has  observed  similar  phe- 
nomena in  patriotic  societiee.  **A  good  man^  of  the  men  who  are  so  awfully 
American  and  want  to  reject  everything  that  is  foreign  "  are  themselves  only  one 
remove  from  foreign  soil. 

The  alien  contract  labor  law  ought  to  be  more  rigidly  enforced;  there  are  too 
many  loopholes  in  it.  Mrs.  Symonds  refers  to  the  recent  case  of  the  Philadelphia 
lace  workers,  in  which  persons  under  contract  to  labor  were  admitted  on  the 
ground  that  they  came  to  establish  a  new  industry,  though  Mrs.  Symonds  believes 
there  were  lace-curtain  operatives  and  laoe  makers  already  in  Philadelphia  who 
could  do  the  same  work.     (264,  265.) 

O.  Special  problems.— 1.  ulmmtto^ion.— Mr.  Reynolds  notes  as  an  exam- 
ple for  us  the  course  of  the  Germans  in  dealing  with  Alsace-Lorraine.  They  sent 
their  best  officials  there,  in  order  that  the  work  of  assimilation  might  be  done 
under  the  wisest  po&sible  administration.  Our  problem  in  assimilating  large 
masses  of  foreign  populations  is  substantially  the  same.  We  ought  to  put  our 
best  school  buildings,  with  the  best  equipment  and  most  skillful  teachers,  among 
the  foreign-bom  population.  We  ought  to  put  there  the  wisest  and  best  officials 
in  every  department  of  administration.  Our  actual  policy  is  the  opposite.  The 
best  schools,  the  best  teachers,  the  best  officials,  are  found  in  the  better  districts. 
Here  and  there  teachers  of  the  very  best  caliber  come  into  the  poor  (quarters  as  a 
matter  of  personal  self-denial,  but  there  is  no  steady  policy  in  any  city  in  Amer- 
ica directed  to  giving  the  best  opportunities  to  those  whose  needs  are  greatest 
(92.93.) 

Mr.  Woods  says  that  while  it  is  highly  important  to  assimilate  t^e  immigrants, 
in  all  respects,  to  oar  American  life,  it  is  most  vital  that  they  be  held  to  oar  Amer- 
ican economic  standards.  ITor  this  purpose  wise  protective  factory  legislation 
should  be  universally  enacted,  and  the  i>eaoefal  carrying  out  of  the  policy  of  the 
trade  unions  should  receive  all  possible  encouragement  by  law.    (202.) 

2.  Distributioru—'Mi.  Blaustein  thinks  the  great  harm  of  immigration  ccones 
from  the  settling  of  large  numbers  in  particular  spots,  especially  in  New  York. 
There  ought  to  be  a  bureau  of  transportation  and  employment  which  shoald  scat- 
ter the  immigrants.  The  immigrant  is  like  a  child  when  he  first  lands.  He  is 
ready  to  be  directed  and  to  go  where  he  is  advised.  He  ought  to  be  looked  after 
as  a  child  is  looked  after.     ( 125, 126. ) 

3.  Naturalization.^^T.  Blaustein  says  that  it  would  p.^rhaps  be  advisable  that 
no  naturalization  papers  be  given  to  an  applicant  unless  he  presents  a  certificate 
showing  that  he  has  attended  school  in  Europe  or  a  night  school  here,  and  that  he 
has  really  become  acquainted  with  American  institutions.  The  examination  for 
naturalization  should  mean  something.  The  standard  of  naturahzation  should 
be  raised.  The  present  examination  is  a  farce.  Pains  ought  to  be  taken  also  to 
imbue  immigrants  with  the  American  spirit.  Literature  suitable  for  preparing 
the  immigrant  for  American  conditions  ought  to  be  provided  in  the  various  lan- 
guages and  given  to  him  free,  both  when  he  lands  and  before  he  arrives.     ( 125, 126. ) 

VL  LABOR  OBGANIZATIOKS. 

A.  Effects  of  unionism.  Advania{resauddisadvantn|ires«~l.  6^- 

eraladvantagea.^yir,  Collins,  a  shoelaster,  believes  that  the  complete  organization 
of  workingmen  offers  the  only  hope  of  material  improvement  in  their  conditions. 
Laws  are  of  no  VHlue  because  they  are  not  enforced  except  as  labor  organizations 
acquire  strength  enough  to  enforce  them.    As  an  ultimate  solution  of  the  labor 

groblem  Mr.  Collins  hopes  for  a  radical  change  of  the  industrial  systenL  **  I 
elieve  some  day  we  are  going  to  have  complete  organization  of  each  industry,  and 
at  that  time  we  will  inaugurate  a  general  strike,  and  we  will  just  shut  out  all  our 
employers.  We  will  not  shut  them  out.  but  will  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
work  alongside  of  us.  Nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  teach  my 
employer  how  to  last  shoes.    But  that  is  only  a  fad  of  mine."    (309, 310.) 
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Mr.  Wtckofk  believes  that  '^  anion  organization  is  jnst  as  inevitable  a  part  of 
cor  industrial  org>inization  as  the  centralization  and  organization  of  capital.  *  *  * 
I  should  say  that  it  iS  very  much  i tetter  for  the  man  with  a  skilled  trade — better  for 
him,  tietter  for  his  trade,  better  for  the  interests  of  hU  class,  that  he  be  under  con- 
ditions which  admit  of  his  being  a  member  of  the  union  and  adding  his  personal 
strength  to  the  sti en^h  ot  the  union  as  such.''    ( 198. ) 

Mr.  Harrah.  president  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Company  says  that  the  natural 
tendency  of  an  employer  is  to  protect  his  interests  regardless  of  the  interests  of 
others.  Mr.  Harrah  had  experience  in  Brazil  when  it  was  a  slave  country,  and 
he  found  there,  what  he  afterwards  confirmed  by  his  experience  in  this  country, 
that  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  a  man  should  have  unlimited  power.  The  power 
of  the  steel  masters  is  most  beneficially  curtailed  by  the  influence  of  the  trade 
unions.  The  Midvale  Steel  Company  does  not,  however,  deal  with  labor  organiza- 
tions in  its  own  works.  No  innuiry  is  made  whether  or  not  any  man  belongs  to  a 
union*  The  company  makes  tne  wage  scale  and  the  men  accept  it.  There  has 
never  been  any  dissatisfaction. 

It  would  be  of  decided  advantage  to  Mr.  Harrah  as  an  employer  if  wa^^  were 
made  uniform  in  all  competing  pkmts  by  the  action  of  labor  organizations. 
It  would  give  a  certainty  and  stabihty  to  budness  operations.  W  hether  the  actual 
effect  of  a  labor  organization  is  beneficial  or  injurious  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  leaders  of  it.     (349, 850. ) 

Bishop  Potter  believes  that  the  rieht  of  workingmen  to  organize  ought  to  be 
recognized  and  distinctly  asserted.  The  organization  of  labor  has  in  reality  lagged 
behind  the  organization  of  capital,  and  must  sooner  or  later  come  up  to  it.  It  is 
in  the  completer  organization  of  labor  that  the  remedy  must  be  found  for  the 
pressure  which  the  increased  aggregation  of  capital  puts  upon  the  working  people. 
The  organization  of  labor  ought  to  have  the  help  of  men  of  brains  and  capital 
who  are  not  laboring  men.  There  is  no  greater  service  that  men  of  brains  and 
character  can  render  than  that  of  assisting  an  intelligent  organization  of  labor. 
(3,4,12.) 

Bishop  Potter  does  not  think  that  labor  *'  is  as  well  rewarded  voluntarily  by  any- 
one as  it  is  likely  to  be  when  you  get  some  organization  or  mechanism  which 
presents  the  claim  of  labor  in  a  forcible  and  intelligent  way.*'  He  considers  that 
**  one  of  the  great  services  which  organized  labor  renders  to  those  who  are  asso- 
ciated in  it  is  that  it  brings  before  the  mind  of  the  employer  in  a  concrete  form 
the  justice  of  its  demands. "    ( 6. ) 

Mr.  Woods  approves  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  removing  the  legal 
restrictions  upon  associations  of  workin^en  and  upon  the  carrying  out  of  trade- 
union  policy.  Further  legislation  in  this  direction  is  needed  in  almost  all  of  our 
States.  In  England  peaceful  picketing  in  strikes  has  been  allowed  by  statute  for 
25  years.  In  the  most  of  our  States  there  is  still  difficulty  on  such  points.  It  is 
most  important  that  our  American  economic  standards  of  life  be  maintained,  and 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  them  is  great,  especially  in  view  of  the  flood  of  immi- 
gration. On  this  ground  *'  it  is  very  important  that  public  legislation  should 
give  all  the  encouragement  it  reasonably  can  to  the  peaceful  carrymg  out  of 
trade-union  policy."    (201, 208.) 

Mr.  James  Tansey,  secretary  of  the  Carders'  Association  of  Fall  River,  says 
that  it  is  due  in  part  to  the  labor  organizations  that  the  relations  between  capital 
and  labor  have  steadily  improved  m  recent  years  in  Fall  River.  The  organiza- 
tion is  educational  to  the  operative.  Without  organization  the  operatives  are 
likely  to  act  on  impulse,  and  the  formation  of  organizations  has  had  a  great  effect 
in  preventing  strikes  which  would  otherwise  have  taken  place.  In  periods  of 
unemployment  the  organizations  ai'e  of  great  beoiefit  to  the  operatives,  as  they 
never  allow  a  case  of  distress  to  exist  without  doing  something  to  relieve  it. 
(579,580.) 

Mr.  Joseph  G.  Jackson,  secretary  of  the  Slasher  Tenders'  Union  of  Fall  River, 
says  that  since  the  formation  of  unions  and  the  appointment  of  permanent  secre- 
taries there  have  been  fewer  labor  troubles  in  Fall  River  than  ever  before. 
Organization  has  been  a  benefit  to  the  operatives  in  other  ways.  When  there  is  a 
grievance,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  person  aggrieved  to  make  personal  complaint 
and  thereby  risk  h  s  position.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  notify  the  secretary  of  his 
department,  and  the  secretary  will  go  to  the  mill  officers.  This  prevents  any 
blacklisting.  The  trades-union  leaders  watch  the  markets,  and  are  therefore  in 
a  position  to  know  when  there  is  a  good  opportunity  for  securing  an  advance  in 
wages.    (582.) 

Mr.  James  Whitehead,  representative  of  the  Weavers'  Progressive  Association 
of  Fall  River,  says  that  labor  organizations  tend  to  keep  up  wages,  and  that  they 
alsj  improve  the  condition  of  employees,  ani  in  many  instances  prevent  imposi- 
tions that  would  be  practiced  on  labor  except  for  the  organization.    (577. ) 
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OXXXII      INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION : — MANUFACTURES  AND  BUSINESS. 

Mr.  Thomas  O'Donneix,  secretary  of  the  Fall  River  Mnle  Spinners' Association, 
says  that  one  benefit  from  being  organized  is  that  mannfactnrers  recognize  the 
employees  and  give  more  consideration  to  them.  Formerly,  mannfactorers 
would  get  together  and  reduce  wages  on  short  notice:  now,  before  a  reduction  of 
wages  is  offered,  the  matter  is  considered  and  discussed  by  the  employees  as  well 
as  by  the  manufacturers.  Organization  also  leads  to  the  giving  of  more  carefnl 
consideration  to  points  at  issue  before  a  strike  is  resorted  to.  Organization  tends 
also  to  keep  up  wa*;es  Manufacturers  will  seldom  make  voluntary  advances  of 
wages  even  when  conditions  warrant  such  advances.  Individual  laborers  are 
afraid  to  ask  for  an  increase  m  wages  for  fear  they  may  be  discharged;  when  an 
organization,  through  its  representatives,  takes  up  the  matter  of  wages  there  is 
no  fear  of  bei  ng  discharged.  Labor  organizations  have  received  concessions  when 
unorganized  employees  could  not  secure  them.  When  a  benefit  is  of  a  general 
character,  however,  the  unorganized  employees  profit  from  it  also,  because  it 
would  not  be  practical  to  make  distinctions.     (565, 567, 568. ) 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  labor  commissioner  of  Indiana,  testifies  that  in  his  experience 
the  older  and  stronger  organizations  are  more  conservative  and  generally  settle 
their  disputes  by  negotianon  or  arbitration.  He  thinks  that  80  per  cent  of  the 
labor  troubles  in  Indiana  are  *'with  unorganijfed  workingmen.  or  men  newly 
organized,  not  disciplined  or  educated  along  the  line  of  organization.**  In  former 
years  the  militia  of  the  State  was  frequently  called  out  in  labor  disputes,  especially 
among  the  railroad  men  and  the  miners.  These  workmen  are  now  strongly  organ- 
ized, and  their  differences  with  their  employers  are  usually  settled  in  an  orderly 
way  by  negotiation.     (52. ) 

Mr.  Leo,  president  of  the  Builders*  League  of  New  York,  says  that  it  is  more 
convenient  to  ireat  with  committees  than  with  large  numbers  of  individuals;  and 
when  there  is  a  contest,  and  the  union  will  agree  to  abide  by  the  decision,  that  is 
the  quickest  way  of  getting  a  solution.     ( 101. ) 

2.  Evils  and  abtises  generally,-— Mr,  Frank  W.  Cheney,  treasurer  of  Cheney 
Brothers,  silk  manufacturers,  says  that,  theoretically,  labor  organizations  are  aU 
right.  The  practical  results  of  such  organizations  are  not,  however,  always  desir- 
able. The  trouble  is  that  the  organizations  level  down  instead  of  leveling  up. 
The  members  do  not  want  anyone  to  earn  more  than  the  average  rate  of  wages, 
and  they  are  ot  ten  jealous  of  each  other.  If  one  workman  is  more  competent 
than  the  others,  and  does  more  work,  the  others  are  apt  to  make  it  uncomfortable 
for  him.     (733,734.) 

Mr.  Leo  says  that  much  of  the  trouble  in  dealing  with  labor  organizations 
comes  i  rom  the  fact  that  they  are  really  governed  by  a  small  minority.  If  a  union 
has  600  or  800  men.  there  will  be  onl]^  30  or  40  that  will  attend  the  meetings.  The 
rest  simply  do  what  the  union  dictates  Places  are  always  provided  for  the 
faithful  30  or  40,  because  they  elect  the  officers  and  the  business  agents.  Many  of 
the  best  workmen  are  in  the  silent  majority.     (98. ) 

Mr.  Harding,  a  building  contractor,  says  that  less  than  10  years  ago  the  great 
majority  of  the  doors,  sashes,  blinds,  and  trim  of  all  kinds  in  the  carpenter 
line  used  in  New  York  City  were  manufactured  within  the  limits  of  what  Is  now 
called  Greater  New  York.  To-day  he  believes  that  not  20  per  cent  of  it  is  manu- 
factured there.  He  attributes  the  change  to  the  high  cost  of  labor  in  New  Vork, 
due  to  the  high  wages  and  the  short  hours  enforced  by  the  unions.  He  has  in 
mind  two  instances  of  large  trim  factories  which  moved  from  New  York  City,  in 
each  case  in  consequence  of  a  strike.     ( 109. ) 

Mr.  DiMOCK,  president  of  the  Nonotuck  Silk  Company,  says  that  there  is  no 
question  but  that  workingmen  have  a  right  to  organize  for  their  own  protection. 
There  is  a  question,  however,  as  to  whether  organization  is  a  benefit  to  them.  If 
trade  unions  could  be  induced  or  compelled  to  ascertain  the  feeling  of  their  mem- 
bers in  respect  to  the  advisability  of  a  strike  by  secret  ballot,  it  would  be  a  very 
desirable  thing.  Frecjuently  strikes  are  ordered  because  the  members  opposed  do 
not  dare,  for  fear  of  social  ostracism,  to  vote  against  them.  So  far  as  nonunion 
labor  is  concerned,  the  nonunion  working^an  ought  to  be  free  to  make  contracts 
without  having  to  depend  upon  the  permission  of  the  labor  organizations.  (6^4, 
695.696.) 

3.  Effect  on  wages.— Mr.  Crbsson,  a  manufacturer  of  transmission  machinery, 
thinks  that  wages  have  probably  increased  in  places  where  the  trade  unions  have 
been  most  active:  *'  but  they  will  find  their  level  again,  because,  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  how  much  a  man  can  pay  to  manufacture  a  thing.**    (271. ) 

Mr.  Leo.  states  that  while  unions  regularly  fix  a  minimum  rate  of  wases,  they 
are  generally  willing  to  allow  their  members  to  get  as  much  as  possible.  The 
p'asterers'  organization  in  New  York  will  not  permit  a  man  to  get  more  than  the 
standard  rate.    He  does  not  know  of  any  other  such  instance.    (100.) 
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B«  oncers  nnd  leaders  of  unions.— 1.  Necessity  for  business  agents,— 
Bishop  Potter  considers  business  agents  to  be  a  necessary  medinm  for  the  dealing 
of  workingmen  with  their  employers.  He  (inotee  with  approval  the  st»tement  of 
a  business  agent  to  an  employer:  ''I  have  always  noted  this  fact,  that  when- 
ever a  body  of  employees  appointed  a  body  of  ;^  men  or  2  men  or  1  man  to  go 
to  the  employer  and  represent  what  they  thought  would  be  fair  as  to  wages, 
whether  or  no  the  demand  was  conceded,  that  particular  workingman  or  these 
particular  workingmen,  sooner  or  later  disappeared  out  of  this  gentleman*s 
employ."    (4.) 

2.  Powers  and  methods  of  businens  agents. — Mr.  Leo  complains  that  business 
agents  call  off  their  men  on  strikes,  sometimes  without  so  much  as  giving  a  reason 
to  the  employers  or  to  the  men.  When  the  men  go  out  the  employer  has  to  hunt 
up  the  agent  and  inquire  what  the  trouble  is.  It  is  true  that  thf^  authority  of  the 
business  agent  is  limited  by  the  constitution  of  the  union,  but  he  does  not  think 
that  the  existing  system  is  better  than  the  methods  that  existed  before  organiza- 
tions were  so  highly  developed.  The  great  trouble  is  that  by  reason  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  unions,  one  walking  delegate  '*has  the  other  unions  as  a  club." 

The  business  agents  are  very  aroitrary,  not  only  in  the  treatment  of  employers 
but  in  their  treatment  of  their  own  men.  If  a  man  has  been  out  of  work  and  has 
not  been  able  to  keep  np  his  dues  to  the  union,  the  walking  delegate  will  demand 
his  card,  and,  on  finding  that  it  is  not  paid  up,  will  order  him  off  the  job.  This 
will  be  done  even  thou^  the  man  explains  the  circumstances  and  i)romises  to  pay 
up  as  soon  as  he  gets  his  week's  wages.  So,  simply  because  a  man  is  unfortunate, 
he  is  shut  off  from  his  means  of  livelihood  and  from  the  possibility  of  paying  what 
he  owes.     (97-99.) 

Mr.  Leo,  president  of  the  Builders'  League,  New  York,  says  that  the  league 
undertook  to  have  stewards  appointed  as  representatives  of  the  workingmen  in 
different  trades,  who  should  be  old  and  experienced  journeyman,  but  should  be 
appointed  by  the  employers.  This  effort  was  a  failure  because  the  plan  was  not 
satisfactory  to  the  unions.  It  interferred  with  the  work  of  the  walking  delegates, 
who  are  the  authorized  representatives  of  the  unions.    (90. ) 

Mr.  Steinbiss,  general  secretary-treasurer  of  the  National  Building  Trades 
Council,  denies  that  business  agents  interfere  with  the  business  of  employers,  or 
stir  up  difficulties,  except  in  isolated  cases.  Such  charges  are  trumped  up  by 
employers  when  disputes  arise.  The  duty  of  the  business  agent  is  to  collect  dues, 
to  see  that  the  men  nave  their  cards,  to  biing  non  union  men  into  the  organiza- 
tions, and  in  case  of  trouble  to  adjust  it,  if  possible,  by  peaceful  means.  The 
business  agent  has  the  same  sort  of  value  to  the  union  which  the  manager  has  to 
a  business  concern.    ( 28. ) 

8.  Salaries  of  busijiess  agents.— "Mr.  William  J.  O'Brien,  of  the  Granite 
Cutters'  National  Union,  says  that  labor  delegates  are,  as  a  general  rule,  paid 
their  regular  rate  of  wages,  with,  perhaps,  an  aidditional  amount  of  50  cents  or  a 
dollar  a  day.    (424.) 

€•  Metliods  of  unions*— 1.  Care  of  members,— Profeasor  Commons  states 
that  **  it  has  been  shown  in  London  and  in  this  country  that  at  times  of  depres- 
sion practically  no  union  man  has  applied  for  relief  from  the  public  authorities. 
He  is  cared  for  one  way  or  another  by  his  union."     (89.) 

Mr.  HouRwiCH  tt'stifies  that  daring  the  industrial  crisis  of  1893,  when  he 
examined  the  data  wi  h  regftrd  to  many  thousands  of  unemployed  workmen  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  he  found  very  few  members  of  labor  organizations  among  the 
applicants  for  charitable  relief.  Whether  this  was  because  there  was  less  unem- 
ployment among  organized  workers,  or  because  they  were  better  paid  and  could 
stand  unemployment  longer,  or  because  they  were  aided  by  their  organizations, 
he  does  not  pretend  to  say.     ( 1 67. ) 

2.  Maintenance  of  strike  funds.— Mr.  Fox,  president  of  the  Iron  Molders' 
Union,  says  that  his  union  sets  apart  58  per  cent  of  its  receipts  for  a  defense  fund, 
to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  memoers  on  strike.  It  usually  takes  care  of  striking 
members  even  after  the  strike  is  over,  if  they  can  not  get  work.  For  instance,  it 
supported  the  strikers  at  San  Francisco  for  20  months,  and  otherh  at  Indianapolis 
for  24  months,  though  the  strike  was  practically  lost  much  sooner.    ( 1 48. ) 

3.  Places  of  meeting. — ^Mr.  Reynolds  states  that  the  Central  Federated  Union 
of  New  York  and  four  other  labor  organizations  hold  their  regular  meetings  in 
the  buildings  of  the  University  Settlement.  Before  they  came  there  all  of  them 
met  in  rooms  conne  ted  with  saloons.  Bir.  Reynolds  has  been  repeatedly  assured 
that  such  organizations  can  hardly  find  in  New  York  any  hall  at  a  rent  which  they 
can  afford  to  pay  which  is  not  attached  to  a  saloon.  Halls  connected  with  saloons 
are  rented  cheaply,  but  the  members  of  the  societv  are  frequently  reminded  of 
the  low  rent,  ana  they  are  made  to  feel  under  obligation  to  patronize  the  bar. 
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Sometimes  it  is  made  impossible  for  them  to  reach  the  meeting  place  without 
passing  directly  by  the  bar.  Asa  result,  the  leaders  say  that  some  of  the  mem- 
bers are  likely  to  reach  the  meeting  in  a  condition  which  scarcely  permits  the 
serious  and  orderly  consideration  of  business.    (80.) 

D.  Relatioos  of  noion  aod  nonunion  labor.— 1.  Demand  for 
exclusive  employment  of  union  workmen, — Mr.  Hourwich  justifies  the  demands 
of  the  labor  organizations  for  the  exclusion  of  nonunion  men  from  employment 
He  asserts  that  this  demand  is  identical  with  restrictions  often  inserted  in  other 
kinds  of  contracts.  If  a  railway  company  bids  for  the  transportation  of  troops 
it  is  natural  for  it  to  stipulate  that  it  shall  have  the  e\xlnsive  privilege  of  trans- 
portation between  the  points  named  in  the  contract.  If  a  labor  organization 
makes  a  contract  of  employment  it  must  insist  upon  a  similar  provision,  lest  its 
contract  become  inoperative.  The  employer  may  lay  off  at  any  time  such  hands 
as  have  become  superfluous  to  him.  If  he  had  the  further  privilege  of  subse- 
quently replacing  them  with  outsiders,  not  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  union's 
contract,  he  could  practically  rescind  his  contract  with  the  union  without  openly 
saying  so. 

'*  No  less  important  is  the  injury  to  the  discipline  of  the  oi^anized  body,  which 
must  inevitably  result  from  suffering  a  number  of  outsiders,  not  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  body,  to  work  side  by  side  with  the  members  of  the  union. 
A  union  of  workmen  will  avail  itself  primarily  of  the  same  remedies  as  a  single 
hired  man  to  enforce  the  terms  of  its  hiring.  In  case  of  a  breach  of  contract  on 
the  part  of  the  employer,  the  individual  employee  may  quit;  if  he  is  reasonably 
certain  that  he  is  wanted  by  his  employer  he  may  thus  succeed  in  obtaining 
redress.  But  when  one- half  of  the  force  of  a  factory  do  not  belong  to  the  union, 
what  will  it  avail  the  other  half  to  quit,  under  similar  circumstances,  if  the  out- 
siders will  remain  at  work?  Whoever  has  had  any  experience  on  the  labor  side 
of  this  matter  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  a  union  can  sooner  concede  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  of  wa^es  than  waive  this  fundamtntal  demand." 

The  Appellate  Division  of  the  New  York  Suoreme  Conrt  has  lately  made  a  new 
departure  in  adopting  the  view  of  the  British  House  of  Lords,  which  has  unquali- 
fiedly recognized  the  right  of  a  labor  union  to  ret  use  to  work  with  nonunion 
men  and  to  demand  the  discharge  of  nonunion  men  where  union  members  are 
employed.  This  view  is  at  variance  with  New  York  precedents,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  it  will  be  upheld  by  the  Court  of  Appeals.    (154. ) 

Mr.  Steinbiss,  general  secretary- treasurer  of  the  National  Building  Trades 
Council,  quotes  a  request  which  his  organization  has  presented  to  the  public,  that 
only  men  in  possession  of  the  building-trades-council  working  card  be  employed 
in  the  construction  of  buildings.  As  reasons  for  compliance  with  this  request  the 
organization  suggests,  first,  the  delay  in  construction  which  may  be  caused  by  the 
retusal  of  union  men  to  work  with  nonunion  men,  and,  second,  '*  the  risk  of  having 
your  buiiding  erected  by  reckle>s.  irresponsible  parties,  who  foist  themselves  ui>on 
the  community  with  bad  material  and  mferior  work,  executed  generally  by  unre- 
liable tramps  or  boys  at  cheap  wages,  frequently  the  cause  of  accidents  and  faulty 
construction  ot  buildings.*'  To  make  it  easy  to  secure  union  work  the  organ  of 
the  National  Building  Trades  Oonncil  publishes  every  week  a  list  of  contractors 
who  employ  none  but  union  men.    ( 16. ) 

Mr.CRoxTON,  prpsident  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers' Association  of 
Philadelphia,  asserts  that  he  knew  a  case,  when  the  Knights  of  Labor  controlled 
the  Philadelphia  shoe  manufacture,  in  which  a  manufacturer  wished  to  have  his 
own  son  work  for  him,  and  was  not  permitted  because  the  son  was  not  a  Knight 
He  made  applicition  to  become  a  Knight  and  was  blackballed.     (332.) 

2.  Attitude  of  nonunion  men  touKird  unwns, — Mr.  Franklin  Allen,  secretary 
of  tbe  Silk  Association  of  America,  says  that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
right  of  labor  to  organize,  so  far  as  the  men  that  unite  are  concerned,  but  the  men 
that  do  not  go  into  the  unions  must  have  freedom  to  work  assured  to  them.  To 
nonunion  workmen  '* unionized  labor"  means  the  arbitrary  restriction  of  the 
natural  labor  market,  and  this  restriction  and  the  claims  made  by  union  labor  the 
nonunion  workmen  feel  bound  to  resist.    («81 . ) 

Mr.  Steinbiss  believes  that  there  are  at  least  a  million  and  a  half  of  organized 
workers  in  the  country,  and  says  that  the  majority  of  unorganized  workmen  are 
disposed  to  comply  with  the  requests  of  organized  labor  to  stay  away  when  there 
is  a  strike.  They  feel  it  to  be  dishonorable  to  take  the  place  of  strikers,  and  they 
also  feel  that  employment  obtained  in  that  way  is  not  likely  to  be  continuous. 
There  is  no  employer  in  the  building  line  but  prefers  union  men.  The  witness  has 
known  contractors  who  would  not  employ  nonunion  men  under  any  circumstances. 
(22.) 

8.  Labor  organizations  as  monopolies,— Mr.  Hourwich  declares  that  labor 
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iraions  are  organizations  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  that  when  they  have  sufficient 
strength  they  maintain  monopolies.  They  are  not  monopolies  with  reference  to 
individnal  workmen,  it  any  workman  of  good  character  is  permitted  to  join,  bnt 
they  are  monopolies  with  reference  to  the  employer.  Snppose  an  employer  needs 
1 ,000  men.  He  can  get  250  men  ontside  the  nnion,  bnt  he  can  not  [?et  1 ,000.  The 
ToO  who  belong  to  the  union  say  that  they  are  willing  to  work  on  the  terms  offered, 
bnt  are  not  willing  to  work  with  the  other  250  men  who  do  not  1x^1  ong  to  the 
organization.  The  employer  has  the  alternative  of  taking  the  250  or  the  750.  He 
will  take  the  750  and  tnrn  off  the  others.  The  250,  finding  that  thev  can  not  get 
a  job  otherwise,  will  join  the  union.  The  nnion  can  not  make  snch  a  demand  if 
it  has  only  5  or  10  per  cent  of  the  workmen:  bnt  from  a  common-law  standpoint 
an  organization  which  intends  to  combine  all  the  men  in  a  certain  trade  so  as  to 
make  joint  contracts  and  to  do  away  with  individual  bargaining  is  an  intended 
restraint  of  trade.  The  restraint  of  trade  becomes  actual  when  the  union  acquires 
a  certain  strength  in  the  trade  and  begins  to  make  use  of  its  monopoly  power. 
The  essential  feature  of  a  monopoly  is  in  its  effect  upon  the  consumer.  The  object 
of  the  nnion  is  to  control  the  trade  so  that  consumers  can  not  buy  the  commodity 
of  the  nnion— labor— except  from  it  This  intention  is  the  intention  to  create  a 
monopoly.  Mr.  Honrwich  believes  that  such  a  monopoly  is  desirable,  both  for  the 
employer  and  for  the  employee,  but  it  is  a  monopoly,  and  it  should  be  reguiated. 
When  this  labor  monopoly  joins  vnth  a  combination  of  capital  there  is  a  combined 
monopoly  as  against  the  consumer,  and  the  State  ought  to  come  in  to  take  care  of 
the  consumer. 

The  monopoly  of  the  trade  nnion  is  not  directed  against  the  individual  workman 
outside.  So  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  remedy  for  any  hardship  is  simply  in 
joining  the  organization.    (147, 154, 160, 161, 168.) 

£•  Attitude  of  employers  toward  unions.— Bir.  McCormack,  labor 
conmiissioner  of  Indiana,  finds  the  opinion  of  employers  growing  more  and  more 
favorable  to  labor  organization.  He  cites  the  case  of  a  mine  owner  who  formerly 
had  nonunion  men,  and  was  not  willing  to  arbitrate  his  disputes  with  them  or  to 
deal  with  a  labor  organization.  Experience  has  entirely  changed  his  opinion.  He 
now  says  that  he  intends  to  work  union  men  as  long  as  he  stays  in  business, 
because  he  can  meet  his  men  on«the  Ist  of  April  each  year,  arrange  the  wage  scale 
and  the  working  conditions,  and  be  free  for  the  rest  of  the  year  to  give  his  atten- 
tion to  disposing  of  his  product.    ( 59, 60. ) 

Mr.  Nelson,  president  of  the  N.O.  Nelson  Manufacturing  Company,  says  that 
the  employees  of  his  company  in  each  line  of  work  have  their  union,  by  the  desire 
and  encouragement  of  the  management.    ( 858. ) 

Mr.  Steel,  a  woolen  manufacturer,  has  no  positiveobjections  to  labor  organiza- 
tions as  snch.  but  he  objects  to  their  methods.  '  *  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  labor 
or|^anizations  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  character  of  the  work  people.  I 
think  if  that  was  their  purpose  more  than  the  arbitrary  one  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  position  of  their  employer,  they  would  be  eventually  much  better  oflt." 
(243,244.) 

Mr.  Leake,  a  Philadelphia  manufacturer  of  cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  has  no 
objections  to  labor  organizations  '*  so  long  as  they  keep  within  legitimate  bounds." 
He  has  had  ver^  little  labor  trouble;  he  has  always  settled  his  differences  with  his 
emplovees  on  lines  that  were  conceded  by  both  sides  to  be  equitable.  Although 
Philadelphia  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  *' during  the  acute 
stage  of  that  disease,'*  Philadelphia  perhaps  suffered  lees  from  it  than  some  other 
portions  of  the  country,  because  of  the  somewhat  paternal  relation  of  employers 
there  to  their  work  peop  e.  **  Most  disputes  were  settled  in  the  family  way,  but 
where  they  could  not  be  settled  in  that  way  we  took  the  strong  hand. "    ( 278. 281. ) 

Mr.  O'Brien,  of  the  Granite  Cutters' National  Union,  says  that  there  is  a  better 
understanding  between  employers  generally  and  labor  organizations  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  Employers  have  at  last  reached  the  conclusion  that  to  ^t 
practical  workmen  they  must  employ  members  of  trade  unions,  and  they  realize 
that  if  thev  employ  nonunion  worlonen,  those  workmen  will  soon  become  edu- 
cated and  demand  just  as  good  conditions  as  demanded  by  anyone  else.    (431.) 

Mr.  Fox,  president  of  the  Iron  Molders'  Union,  says  that  it  is  only  the  corpora- 
tions which  the  molders  come  in  contact  with  that  give  them  any  trouble  with 
regard  to  the  recognition  of  the  union.  Even  with  them  he  is  usually  able  to 
oome  to  satisfactOTy  terms,  and  the  tendency  to  recognize  organized  labor  is 
increashig.    (149.) 

F.  Union  labels.— Mrs.  Stmonds,  labor  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
says.that  the  union  label  of  the  cigarmakers  has  largelv  done  away  with  the  evils 
of  sweat-shop  work  in  that  trade.  Any  union  label,  like  that  of  the  (Garment 
Workers,  is  supposed  to  mean  that  the  goods  on  which  it  is  put  are  made  under 
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fair  conditions,  and  it  does  mean  it  if  the  nnion  is  honest  The  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania protects  such  labels  by  law,  and  there  are  several  men  in  the  State  who  are 
serving  terms  in  jail,  or  have  paid  heavy  fines,  for  counterfeiting  them.     (254. ) 

G.  Incorporation  of  trade  unions.— 1.  Incorporation  advocated.— Ur, 
Leake  thinks  that  when  there  is  a  test  of  strength  between  the  labor  organization 
and  the  employers  the  union  is  likely  to  promise  to  do  some  things  which  it  can 
not  fulfill.  The  failure  to  keep  agreements  is  probably  not  from  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  the  leaders.  The  employees  who  fail  in  their  obligations  are  likely 
to  be  disciplined,  but  the  nnion  is  often  unable  to  deliver  the  goods.  The 
employer  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  dealing  with  people  who  have  no  direct  i>ecuniary 
interest  in  the  issue,  and  who  have  no  pecuniary  standing  to  guarantee  him 
against  damage  by  failure  of  contract.  Mr.  Leake  thinks  that  one  of  the  most 
helpful  changes  that  could  be  made  in  the  law.  from  the  laborer's  standpoint, 
would  be  a  provision  that  labor  organizations  should  be  incorporated,  have  capi- 
tal, and  have  power  to  sue  and  to  be  sued.  Then  the  employers  would  feel  tluit 
they  were  dealing  with  responsible  bodies,  and  in  the  event  of  any  breach  of  con- 
tract there  would  be  redress.    (278, 279. ) 

2.  Powers  and  duties  of  incorporated  unions,— Mr.  Hourwich  points  out  that 
labor  organizations  are  incapable  under  the  existing  law  of  enforcing  in  court 
contracts  relating  to  the  wages  and  other  conditions  of  employment  of  their  mem- 
bers. If  such  a  contract  is  violated  the  individual  workman  may  be  damaged, 
and  each  one  might  be  able  to  collect  damages  by  a  separate  suit;  but  the  union, 
if  it  is  a  corporation,  is  regarded  by  the  law  as  an  entity  distinct  from  its  mem- 
bers, and  since  as  an  entity  it  wonld  have  made  no  profit  oy  the  carrying  out  of  its 
contract,  it  can  show  no  damage  by  the  breach  of  it.  Mr.  Hourwich  argues  that 
there  should  be  a  si)ecial  law  for  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions,  allowing  them 
to  make  labor  contracts  on  behalf  of  their  members,  and,  if  the  contracts  are 
broken,  to  collect  the  damages  which  the  members  suffer  as  a  society  or  as  indi- 
viduals. 

Mr.  Hourwich  holds  that  if  a  labor  organization  breaks  a  contract  it  should  be 
held  in  pecaniary  damages  just  as  an  employer  shonld  be.  The  unions  generally 
have  funds  which  would  make  them  quite  as  responsible  in  a  financial  way  as 
many  employers  are.  If  a  union  had  no  funds  that  could  be  reached  the  case 
would  not  be  different  from  that  of  the  many  judgments  against  individuals  and 
business  corporations  that  are  every  day  returned  unsatisfied.  He  wonld  not  say 
that  the  property  of  the  members  of  the  organization  should  be  taken;  but  if  a 
union  is  given  the  privilege  of  suing  for  damages  when  an  employer  breaks  a  con- 
tract with  it,  it  could  not  reasonably  be  exempted  from  liability  *f  it  broke  the 
contract.    It  should  find  safety  in  keeping  its  contracts.    (143,  152,  155, 157.) 

Mr.  Hourwich  calls  attention  to  the  law  of  New  York  regarding  cooperative 
corporations  consisting  of  members  who  are  supposed  to  combine  both  their  capi- 
tal and  their  labor  for  the  attainment  of  a  common  purpose.  Such  companies  were 
provided  for  by  a  law  of  1867  and  by  amendments  of  1878.  When  the  commission 
appointed  in  1891  revised  and  unified  the  corporation  laws  of  the  State  it  divided 
all  cori)orations  into  three  classes— stock  corporations,  nonstock  corporations,  and 
mixed  corporations.  Stock  oorx)orations  are  business  companies,  and  nonstock 
corporations  were  intended  to  include  membership  corporations,  or  social  clubs  of 
all  Kinds,  and  religious  corporations.  The  class  of  mixed  corporations  was  meant 
to  include  companies  whicn  partake  of  the  qualities  of  both  classes.  Among  these 
were  the  cooperative  corporations.  But  the  commission  final! y  prepared  no  general 
law  for  mixed  corporations.  Some  of  them  were  included  under  the  membership 
corporations  as  special  branches.  The  name  of  cooperative  corporations  was 
retained  in  the  law,  but  absolutely  no  provision  was  made  as  to  their  powers  or 
duties,  and  the  old  law  relating  to  them  was  repealed.  Mr.  Hourwicn,  having 
occasion  to  int  orporate  certain  labor  organizations,  incorporated  them  as  cooper- 
ative companies:  but  the  question  of  the  powers  of  such  companies  is  left  entirely 
open  to  be  determined  by  adjudication  of  the  courts.    ( 157,  158. ) 

Mr.  Hourwich  says  that  an  unincorporated  labor  organization  in  New  York 
may  make  contracts  and  incur  civil  liability,  and  may  bring  civil  suit,  for  instance, 
ascainst  a  defaulting  treasurer,  just  as  any  other  private  firm  might.  A  labor 
union,  incorporated  as  a  membership  corporation,  in  New  York,  might  make  any 
contracts  which  are  necessary  to  the  turtherance  of  its  purposes.  It  might  buy  real 
estate,  and  if  it  owned  real  estate  it  might  rent  a  portion  of  it  to  other  parties. 
Even  if  unincorporated  it  might  acquire  title  as  a  partnership.  It  need  not  neces- 
sarily acquire  the  title  through  trustees.  That  would  depend  upon  its  own  rules 
and  regulations.    ( 1 59, 160. ) 

Mr.  Hourwich  believes  that  the  opposition  of  many  trade  unions  to  incorpora- 
tions comes  from  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  advantages  which  could  be  derived 
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from  the  protection  of  the  law.  Some  of  it  arises  also  from  the  experience  of  the 
labor  organizations  with  the  law.  The  law  has  in  most  cases  favored  the 
employers'  side;  at  least  that  is  the  contention  of  the  union.     (160. ) 

3.  Registration  of  trade  unions  in  Great  Britain,— Mr.  Willouohby  says  that 
as  he  understands  it  the  chief  privilege  which  the  British  trade  nnions  obtain  by 
registration  under  the  law  is  the  right  to  hold  property  through  trustees,  and  to 
sne  in  their  name  and  to  hold  them  to  account.  LTnaer  the  old  system  it  often  hap- 
pened that  a  union  had  no  redress  t^^inst  a  dishonest  treasurer  or  other  officer. 
Under  the  registration  law  it  is  entitled  to  that  redress.  The  conditions  of  regis- 
try are  that  they  shall  make  certain  reports  and  do  some  things  which  do  not 
appreciably  limit  their  real  freedom.     (175,  176.) 

Il«  MiscellatK'Oas  evidence. — 1.  Industrial  combinations  and  labor 
organizations,— Mt.  Brooks  says  that  the  new  industrial  combinations  have  a 
powerful  motive  to  get  rid  of  the  trade  unions,  or  to  cripple  them,  by  making 
them  sign  a  contract  that  they  will  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  application 
of  new  inventions.  This,  in  Mr.  Brooks's  opinion,  is  the  most  ingenious  way 
of  weakening  the  trade  union.  The  better  unions  do  not  oppose  machinery. 
They  know  its  advantages  as  well  as  the  employer.  But  the  manner  in  which  the 
machinery  is  intr  )ducea  is  of  vital  concern  to  them.  The  new  invention  often 
alters  the  wage  scale  and  often  drops  out  a  few  of  a  given  groap.  If  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  goes  on  without  being  influenced  in  its  methods  by  the 
unions,  the  unions  can  not  secure  their  share  of  advantage  from  the  new  inven- 
tion. This  is  what  has  happened  with  the  lasting  machine  and  other  machines  in 
the  shoe  trade.  They  have  weakened  one  of  the  most  powerful  unions  in  New 
England.  But  to  discuss  the  introduction  of  machinery  with  union  conmiittees 
causes  delay  which  is  felt  as  burdensome  by  the  manufacturers.  Our  mannfac-  * 
tnrers  know  that  they  get  an  economic  advantage  over  the  English  by  being  able 
to  apply  machinery  as  fast  as  it  is  invented  without  any  such  discussion.  English 
iron  masters  and  engineers  know  that  the  Carnegie  Company  competes  against 
England  far  more  effectively  and  dangerously  because  no  union  committee  has  a 
word  to  say  on  the  question  of  new  machinery  in  its  works.  But  if  the  manu- 
facturer can  introduce  machinery  without  consulting  the  union  as  to  conditions, 
he  gets  such  an  advantage  that  in  many  industries  he  can  completely  cripple  the 
labor  organization.  This  is  what  the  great  new  combinations  will  desire  to  do. 
Mr.  Brooks  has  recently  been  told  by  a  man  who  has  organized  two  of  the  most 
successful  trusts  in  the  United  States  that  he  and  his  associates  have  no  fear  of 
the  trade  union.  Their  strikes  can  l>e  beaten,  and  have  been  beaten,  through  the 
advantages  of  the  great  organization  with  its  independent  and  widely  separated 
plants.     (139-141.) 

2.  Labor  organizations  in  the  South.— 'Mr,  Thomas  O'Donnell,  secretary  of  the 
Fall  River  Mule  Spinners*  Association,  says  that  the  operatives  in  the  Southern 
mills  are  organizing  very  rapidly.  Where  there  were  only  hundreds  belongncg  to 
labor  organizations  2  or  3  years  ago  there  are  thousands  to-day,  and  the  number 
will  continue  to  grow.  The  manufacturers  have  tried  to  prevent  the  organizing 
of  labor,  but  the  laborers  themselves  are  in  favor  of  it.     (570. ) 

3.  Labor  organizations  and  socialism, — Mr.  Brooks  declares  that  the  growth 
of  socialism  in  such  New  England  townd  as  Brockton  and  Haverhill  is  the  result 
of  the  feeling  of  the  working^en  that  their  trade  organizations  can  effect  noth- 
ing. If  employers  want  to  make  socialists  in  this  coantry  they  have  only  to 
"smash  the  umons."  When  the  men  feel  that  they  are  helpless,  that  their  organ- 
ization is  helpless,  they  turn  to  the  municipality  and  the  State.  They  become 
socialists.     (140-142.) 

4.  Workingmen*s  Federation  of  the  State  of  New  ForAr.— Mr.  O'Brien,  of  the 
Granite  Cutters'  National  Union,  says  that  the  Workingmen's  Federation  of  the 
State  of  New  York  is  an  organization  representing  labor  organizations  throughout 
the  entire  State.  It  has  an  executive  board  which  looks  after  the  interests  of 
labor  before  the  legislature.  The  Federation  takes  up  nothing  bnt  measures  of  a 
general  nature.    ( 435. ) 

5.  Iron  Holders'  Union,— Wt,  Fox,  president  of  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  of 
North  America,  states  that  this  organization  was  formed  on  July  5, 1859.  It  now 
inclades  about  65  per  cent  of  the  iron  molders  of  the  United  States  and  about  75 
per  cent  of  those  engaged  in  stove  manufacture.  Its  initiation  fee  is  $5,  and  each 
member  pays  25  cents  a  week  as  dues.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  dues  goes  to  pay  the 
running  expenses  of  the  ntional  organization,  includini<  strike  benefits  of  $7  a 
week,  a  death  or  disability  benefit  of  $100  or  $200,  according  to  the  length  of  mem- 
bership, and  a  sick  benefit  of  $5  a  week  for  not  more  than  13  weeks  in  any  one 
year.    (143,144.) 
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VIL  LABOB  DIBPXTTES  AND  DIFFICULTISa 

A*  Strikes.— 1.  Causes  of  strikes, — Mr.  Fox,  president  of  the  Iron  Moldera* 
Union  of  North  America,  says  that  in  the  fonnary  industry  the  most  prolific 
causes  of  strikes  are  the  queetions  of  wages  and  the  discharge  of  men  for  belong- 
ing to  the  union.    (143.) 

Mr.  RixBY.  labor  commissioner  of  Missouri,  mentions  among  causes  of  particular 
strikes  an  attempt  to  increase  the  daily  task  without  increase  of  wages,  and  an 
attempt  to  have  boys  taught  work  that  had  been  done  by  men.  so  crowding  out 
men  and  lowering  wages.    (72.) 

Mr.  DiMocK.  president  of  the  Nonotuck  Silk  Company,  says  that  as  a  rule 
some  inefficient,  ignorant  ringleader  is  responsible  for  stri&es.    (694. ) 

Mr.  James  Whitehead,  representative  of  the  Weavers*  Progressive  Association 
of  Fall  River,  says  that  the  majority  of  strikes  are  caused  by  disputes  over  the  rate 
of  wages  which  should  be  paid.  Sometimes  strikes  occur  because  of  tyrannical 
acts  on  the  part  of  overseers  or  corporations.    (574. ) 

Mr.  Thomas  O'Donnell,  secreta^r  of  the  Fall  River  Mule  Spinners' Association, 
says  that  the  furnishing  of  poor  material  to  the  spinners  has  caused  strikes  among 
cotton-mill  operatives  at  times.  The  principal  cause  for  strikes,  however,  is  the 
wage  question.     (565.) 

Mr.  J.  Weidmann,  of  the  Silk  Dyeing  Company  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  says  that  in 
many  cases  strikes  are  caused  bythe  refusal  of  employers  to  meet  with  committees 
appointed  by  the  operatives.  There  ou^ht  to  be  in  the  silk  industry  a  regular 
system  of  conference  between  manufacturers  and  operatives:  but  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  establishing  such  a  system,  because  not  only  the  silk  opera- 
ti  ves  but  the  manufacturers  themselves  are  of  many  different  nationalities.    (706. ) 

Mr.  Croxton,  president  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
Philadelphia,  asserts  that  a  Philadelphia  firm  which  pavs  the  highest  wages  in  the 
United  States,  so  high  that  when  the  rate  was  reported  to  the  State  government, 
th0  government  would  not  accept  it  until  it  had  investigated  the  books  for  itself, 
has  *  *  more  strikes  than  anybody  else.  '*    ( 381 ,  332. ) 

2.  Results  of  strikes, — Mr.  Fox,  while  admitting  that  strikes  in  their  immediate 
results  are  unprofitable  to  the  community,  to  the  employers,  and  to  the  strikers, 
declares  that  without  the  ability  and  the  will  to  offer  organized  resistance  to  what 
the  workingmen  deem  unjust  demands  there  would  be  nothing  between  them  and 
a  condition  worse  than  slavery.  In  the  long  run  strikes  have  saved  to  the  workers, 
both  organized  and  unorganized,  a  moreeauitable  share  of  the  wealth  they  produce; 
yet  the  necessity  of  them  is  to  be  deplored,  and  it  is  a  discredit  to  our  intelligence 
and  civilization  that  a  better  means  of  adjusting  differences  has  not  been  found. 
(144.) 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL  says  that  while  strikes  are  a  great  injury  both  to  employer  and 
employee,  and  also  to  the  community  at  lar^e,  they  are  a  necessary  evil;  and  that, 
although  losses  result  at  the  time,  good  results  accrue  afterwards  both  to  employer 
and  employee,  even  when  the  object  struck  for  is  not  obtained.  More  careful 
consideration  is  given  to  the  questions  at  issue  before  a  strike  is  entered  into  again. 
(566. ) 

Mr.  Steinbiss  quotes  an  utterance  of  his  made  in  1894,  in  which  he  said  that 
** experience  has  demonstrated  and  taught  us  that  strikes  are  failures.''  He  now 
believes,  however,  that  **  strikes  have  been  successful  in  accomplishing  the  end 
that  we  aim  at,  in  lien  of  anything  better. ''  He  therefore  disapproves  his  statement 
of  1894.     (14.) 

3.  Causes  of  failure  of  strikes,— "hit,  Steinbiss  mentions  several  cases  in  which 
local  building  trades  councils  have  failed  in  the  conduct  of  disputes  with  their 
employers.  In  Kansas  C^ty  he  attributes  the  failure  to  the  introauction  of  party 
politics.  In  Memphis  and  Savannah  he  believes  that  the  demands  were  made  too 
soon  after  the  organizations  were  formed,  and  before  the  members  were  ''  fully 
drilled  in  the  mysteries  of  unionism ,  so  as  to  be  able  to  undertake  a  strike.  '*  ( 1 5, 33. ) 

4.  Necessity  of  strikes,  —Though  Bishop  Potter  regards  the  strike  as  a  reversion 
to  barbarism,  he  considers  that  under  present  conditions  it  is  a  necessary  weapon 
of  the  workingman.  It  is  necessary  as  war  is  necessary.  The  employers  are 
likely  to  contend  against  increase  of  wages  or  shortening  of  hours  until  they  realize 
that  the  employees  have  force  enough  to  meet  them  in  a  contest.     (11.) 

5.  Methods  of  inaugurating  strikes, — Mr.  Fox  quotes  the  rules  of  the  Iron  Molders' 
Union  as  to  the  inauguration  of  strikes.  W  hen  a  difficulty  occurs  with  an  employer 
the  local  union  must  hold  a  meeting  and  vote  by  secret  ballot  on  the  question  of 
insistiDK  on  its  demands.  A  three-fourths  vote  is  required.  If  this  vote  is  given, 
tbe  national  president  must  be  notified,  and  he  must  come  to  the  place,  in  person 
or  by  deputy,  to  try,  together  with  the  local  committee,  to  settle  the  dispute.  If 
he  does  not  succeed,  he  notifies  the  national  executive  board.    A  strike  can  not  be 
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declared  until  this  board  gives  its  permission.    Tlirongboht  the  negotiations  the 
local  noion  is  required  to  keep  at  work.    If  it  strikes  after  being  notified  that  its 

frievance  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  ezecntiye  board,  the  president  and  ^e  board 
ave  power  to  suspend  it  from  the  national  anion.    ( 143.) 

Mr.  Stbinbiss  says  that  by  the  oonstitntion  of  the  St.  Lonis  Bnilding  Trades' 
Council  no  strike  can  be  declared  on  any  building  unless  two-thirds  of  the  trades 
interested  are  in  favor  of  it.    (28.) 

6.  Legal  rights  of  employers  and  emploffeea  in  strihes^—Mr.  Hourwich  says 
that  *  *it  can  not  be  said  that  the  right  of  workmen  to  refuse,  by  concerted  action, 
to  work  for  an  employer  if  the  terms  do  not  suit  them  has  received  unqualified 
recognition.  The  common  law  r^rards  every  strike  as  a  conspiracy.  The  New 
York  statute  exempts  from  this  inhibition  a  strike  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
an  advance  in  wages  or  for  opposing  a  reduction  of  wages.  But  as  this  statute 
creates  an  exception  from  the  common  law,  it  will,  under  the  familiar  rule,  be 
construed  strictly.  Anything  not  expressly  contained  in  it  is  still  governed  by 
common-law  principles.  Now.  a  strike  is  not  always  the  result  of  differences  as 
to  the  rate  of  wages. "  A  strike  is  of  course  an  injury  to  the  employer's  business, 
and  a  threat  to  strike  is  a  threat  to  injure  him:  but  injury  may  be  committed 
without  any  1^1  wrong  or  liability.  The  putting  up  of  a  building  on  one*s  own 
lot  may  shut  on  light  from  a  neighbor's  house  and  inflict  an  injury  on  him,  but 
it  is  a  lawful  act  and  creates  no  liability  for  damages.  Yet  Mr.  Uourwic^i  has 
had  the  experience  of  hearing  a  defense  based  on  threats  '*  to  injure  the  defend- 
ant's business,"  without  specifying  any  unlawful  act,  held  a  sufficient  defense  by 
the  New  York  supreme  court.    (154. ) 

7.  Suppression  of  laidessness.—'MT.  Rixby  says  that  in  the  great  St.  Louis 
street-car  strike  of  1900  the  governor  steadily  refused  to  call  out  the  State  troops 
to  suppress  lawlessness,  although  he  was  urged  to  do  so.  Mr.  Rixey  does  not 
believe  that  lawlessness  could  have  been  suppressed  while  the  feeling  was  at  its 
height,  even  if  all  the  2,400  men  of  the  State  raard  had  been  callea  out.  Mr. 
Rixey  advised  against  calling  out  the  militia.  While  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  protect  life  and  property,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  executive  authorities  to  choose 
the  means  bv  whicn  protection  can  best  be  given,  and  Mr.  Rixey  considers  that 
the  use  of  the  militia  should  be  the  very  last  resort,  after  everything  else  has 
failed.     (67-69.) 

8.  Sympathetic  strikes. — Mr.  Fox  says  that  sympathetic  strikes  are,  as  a  rule, 
the  result  of  the  quick  sympathies  of  workingmen  for  one  another  when  attacked 
by  the  employing  interests.  They  are  declared  impulsively  and  often  without 
proper  investigation.  As  a  result  they  are  often  disastrous,  and  they  should  be 
aiscouraged.  The  6mplo3dng  interests  are  combining  so  generally  in  the  form  of 
associations  that  it  may  be  necessary  for  unions  of  allied  trades  to  combine  in 
order  to  be  better  able  to  resist  organizations  of  employers,  but  strikes  of  allied 
trades  that  might  result  from  this  higher  organization  would  not  be  properly  sym- 
gathetic  strikes.  They  would  **  be  the  reecQt  of  the  careful  consideration  and 
calm  judgment  of  some  tribunal  representing  the  several  trades,  and  competent 
to  arrive  at  an  intelligent  decision  upon  the  points  involved. "    ( 143, 1 44. ) 

Mr.  Steinbiss  considers  that  sympathetic  strikes  are  necessary  and  will  never 
be  done  away  with,  because  they  are  the  foundation  principle  of  the  Building 
Trades  Council.  It  is  temporarily  unfortunate  that  80  or  40  unions  should  cease 
work  because  of  a  dispute  of  one,  and  perhaps  a  little  one;  but  through  this  very 
strengthening  of  organization  a  change  of  conditions  will  ultimately  be  brought 
about  which  will  do  away  with  strikes.  To  leave  each  trade  to  settle  its  troubles 
by  itself  is  against  the  policy  and  principles  of  trade  unionism.  Many  trades  are 
small  and  weak  and  subject  to  oppression  by  their  employers.  As  a  matter  of 
humanity  the  strong  trades  ought  to  go  to  their  assistance.  The  sympathetic 
strike  may  well  extend  sometimes  even  beyond  the  bounds  of  affiliated  trades,  as 
in  the  case  of  '*  the  miners  or  men  that  are  underpaid  and  working  under  condi- 
tions bordering  on  s'avery.*'    (20,  21,  27,  28.) 

Mr.  O'Brien,  of  the  Granite  Cutters*  National  Union,  says  that  a  sympathetic 
strike  is  certainly  a  hardship,  and  that  the  organization  to  which  he  belongs  has 
tried  in  various  ways  to  avoid  such  strikes.  Some  of  the  employers,  however, 
have  a  tendency  to  attack  a  weaker  organization,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
such  case  for  the  stronger  organizations  to  come  to  the  rescue.     (424. ) 

Mr.  Leo.  president  of  the  Builders'  League,  says  that  the  great  trouble  in  the 
building  trades  of  New  York  has  been  the  sympathetic  strike.  He  recalls  one 
nstance,  but  one  only,  in  which  the  employers  have  resorted  to  a  sympathetic 
lockout.  He  does  not  defend  this  action,  except  as  a  case  of  fighting  fire  with  fire. 
''  The  value  of  the  weapon  is  undoubted;  the  fairness  of  the  weapon  we  question 
very  greatly."    (97.) 

9.  English  law  in  respect  to  strikes,^^!,  Stbei.  believes  that  the  English  law 
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requires  workmen  to  give  two  weeks'  notice  before  soing  on  strike,  and  forbids 
workmen  to  leave  material  in  process  and  subject  to  deterioration.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mannfactarer  is  required  to  give  notice  of  discharge  to  his  workmen. 
The  parties  are  placed  on  the  same  level.     (244.) 

10.  St.  Louis  fftreet-car  strike.—Wr.  Rixby  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  great 
street-car  strike  in  St.  Lonis  in  the  summer  of  1900.  He  saj's  that  the  strike  hegan 
on  May  7.  Demands  were  made  upon  the  St.  Louis  Transit  Company,  which  was 
a  consolidation  of  the  most  of  the  fines  in  the  city,  for  shorter  hours  of  labor,  and 
also  for  the  exclusive  employment  of  members  of  the  Ama  gamated  Association 
of  Street  Car  Employees  of  America.  There  was  also  a  strike  on  the  lines  of  the 
St.  Louis  and  Suburban  Street  Car  Company,  which  controlled  a  small  part  of  the 
lines  of  tbe  city.  This  was  settled  without  serious  trouble.  On  the  lines  of  the 
St.  Louis  Transit  Company,  however,  amounting  to  some  400  miles,  not  a  car  was 
run  for  13  days  from  May  7.  When  the  cars  did  begin  to  run  there  was  such  vio- 
lence and  terrorism  that  people  were  afraid  to  ride  in  them.  There  was  hardly  a 
day  or  an  hour  in  the  day  that  some  bodily  harm  was  not  done.  About  14  persons 
were  killed  and  about  150  to  175  were  injured.  Additional  policemen  were  sworn 
in,  and  the  sheriff  swore  in  some  1 ,500  deputies.  For  nearly  two  months  thousands 
of  people  would  not  ride  upon  the  cars  of  the  Transit  Company,  but  walked  or 
rode  in  wagons.  Some  were  actuated  by  sympathy  with  the  streetcar  employees 
and  some  by  fear  of  violence. 

The  Transit  Company  said  that  its  loss  was  about  $1,250,000.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  emplovees  lost  about  $375,000  in  w^ges,  and  that  the  public  at  large  lost 
over  $30,000,000.  Thewholebusinessof  the  city  was  greatly  injured.  People  would 
not  come  to  the  city  to  buy  goods,  either  at  wholesale  or  at  retail  Traffic  on  the 
railroads  running  into  St .  Louis  was  smaller  than  it  had  been  for  years.  Mr.  Rixey 
adds  that  the  heads  of  the  street-railway  employees'  union  did  everything  that  they 
could,  through  the  press  and  in  all  ways,  so  far  as  he  knows,  to  repress  violence 
and  lawlessness,  fie  believes  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who  were  engaged 
in  the  lawlessness  were  boys  and  young  men  who  went  into  it  as  a  matter  of  sport. 

The  governor  of  the  State  came  to  the  city  repeatedly  and  made  every  effort  in 
his  power  to  settle  the  trouble:  eo  did  the  attorney- general.  A  committee  of  seven 
of  the  leading  business  men  of  the  city  was  formed  to  effect  a  settlement  Tbe 
committee  met  almost  daily,  sometimes  twice  a  day,  for  8  weeks.  There  was  no 
trouble  in  approaching  the  representatives  of  the  employees  or  of  the  road,  or  in 
bringing  them  together  in  conference,  but  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  get 
them  to  agree.  The  point  of  difference  was  that  of  the  recognition  of  the  nnion 
and  the  exclusive  employment  of  union  men.  All  the  other  demands  were  settled 
easily  enough.  Mr.  Rixey  undertook  to  form  a  board  of  arbitration  un<ier  the 
law,  and  asked  each  party  to  suggest  two  men  to  be  members  of  it  The  employees 
complied,  but  the  Transit  Company  refused,  saying  that  there  was  nothing  to 
arbitrate,  and  that  the  law  did  not  require  it  to  comply  with  such  a  request 

On  July  2  an  agreement  was  made  between  the  president  of  the  Transit  Com- 
pany and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  employees  providing  that  the 
strike  should  be  declared  off:  that  no  discriminations  should  be  made  by  the  com- 
pany for  or  against  any  employee  because  of  his  joining  or  not  joinin|^  the  union; 
that  any  employee  who  should  try  to  induce  any  other  employee,  by  mtimidation 
or  threats,  to  join  or  not  to  join  the  union,  and  any  official  who  should  attempt  to 
influence  any  employee  to  join  or  not  to  join  the  union,  should  be  discharged.  A 
list  was  to  be  made  of  the  men  in  the  company's  service  at  the  beginning  of  the 
strike,  and  as  additional  men  were  needed  they  were  to  be  selected  exclusively 
from  this  list  until  it  was  exhausted.  Men  employed  during  the  strike  were  not, 
however,  to  be  interfered  with,  and  no  person  should  be  eli^ble  for  employment 
who  had  been  guilty  of  any  lawlessness  or  violence. 

This  agreement  was  repudiated  by  the  union,  and  the  strike  has  never  been 
declared  off.  The  union  said  that  the  committee  ^hich  made  the  agreement  had 
no  power  to  make  it,  except  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  union.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  strike  has  been  lost.     (62-66. ) 

B.  Injiinetions  in  strikes.— Mr.  Fox,.admitting*the'valueK>f  injuncti  ns 
for  their  legitimate  purposes,  believes  that  the^use  that  has  been  made  of  them  in 
labor  troubles  si  ce  1894  is  contrary  to  thefr  original  intent,  '•subversive  of  the 
rights  of  the  citizen,  and  has  done  mucn  to  create  a  feeling  of  d  srespect  and  dis* 
trust  toward  the  courts  among  a  very  considerable  i)ortion  of  the  community,  to 
the  distinct  injury  of  its  morality  and  patriotism."  It  infringes  upon  the  liber- 
ties of  the  citizen,  and  gives  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  temporary  injunctions  are 
applied  for  solely  to  break  the  strike  by  completely  tying  the  hands  of  the  strikers. 
Limitations  should  be  put  upon  the  use  of  the  injunction,  and  irarsons  accused  of 
contempt  of  injunctions  issued  in  such  cases  should  be  given  jury  trial    Trade 
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nnions  do  not  conntenaiice  violations  of  law,  bnt  the  law  itself  provides  adequate 
penalties.     (146.) 

Mr.  James  Whitehead,  representative  of  the  Weavers'  Progressive  Association 
of  Fall  River,  says  that  he  does  not  believe  that  anybody  ongbt  to  be  arrested  and 
tried  in  injunction  proceedings.    If  a  man  wants  a  jury  he  ought  to  have  it.    (575. ) 

€.  Boycotts.— Mr.  Steinbiss  believes  that  the  boycott  is  a  proper  weapon  of 
the  working^en,  but  does  •*not  believe  in  carrying  it  out  to  an  extent  where  inno- 
cent parties  are  injured."    (37.) 

Mr.  Harding,  a  bnildin^^  contractor,  declares  that  during  a  strike  in  1899  some 
of  his  men  showed  him  a  list  of  manufacturers  who  bad  been  blacklisted  because, 
though  they  were  compelled  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  unions,  they  had 
opposed  them  and  had  undertaken  to  fight.  Be  understands  that  those  names  are 
still  posted  in  the  rooms  of  the  union  as  the  names  of  persons  who  are  to  be  set 
upon  as  soon  as  there  is  opportunity.    (107.) 

Vni.  ABBITBATION,  CONCILIATION,  AND  JOINT  AGBEEMENTS. 

A.  State  laurs  relatimr  to  arbitration.— 1.  Jndtana.— Mr.  McCk>RMACK 
says  that  the  Indiana  Labor  Commission,  or  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration, 
was  established  by  a  law  of  1897.  It  consists  of  two  commissioners,  appointed  by 
the  governor  for  terms  of  four  years.  Both  commissioners  must  have  been  con- 
nected for  not  less  than  10  years  with  departments  of  industry  in  which  it  is  usual 
to  employ  a  number  of  persons  under  single  direction  and  control .  One  must  have 
been,  during  the  10  years,  and  must  be  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  connected 
with  the  labor  interest,  and  the  other  with  the  capitalist  or  employing  interest. 
The  two  commissioners  must  not  be  members  of  the  same  political  party.  They 
mst  be  not  less  than  40  years  of  age.  and  neither  may  hold  any  other  office  during 
the  time  for  which  he  is  appointed. 

When  the  commission  is  informed  of  the  existence  of  a  strike,  lockout,  boycott, 
or  other  labor  trouble  within  the  State,  its  duty  is  to  go  to  the  place  where  the 
trouble  exists  and  offer  mediation.  If  this  is  refused,  or  fails,  the  commission 
must  offer  arbitration,  either  by  the  State  board  or  by  any  other  method  that  may 
be  agreed  upon.  The  labor  commission  and  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court  in  the 
county  in  which  the  trouble  exists  may  act  as  a  State  loard  of  arbitration.  Two 
other  members,  one  named  by  the  employer  and  one  named  by  the  employees,  may 
be  added  if  desired.  The  agreement  to  enter  into  arbitration  must  be  in  writing, 
and  must  state  the  issue  to  be  decided.  It  has  the  effect  of  an  agreement  by  the 
parties  to  abide  by  the  award.  Employees  who  are  members  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion may  be  represented  by  its  officers  in  the  execution  of  such  arbitration  agree- 
ment. If  any  party  to  the  arbitration  is  charged  with  failure  to  comply  with  the 
award,  the  circuit  court  may  grant  a  rule  against  the  party  so  charged  to  show 
cause  within  5  days  why  the  award  has  not  been  obeyed.  The  judge  has  power  to 
hear  and  determine  the  questions  presented,  and  to  make  such  order  as  shall  give 
just  effect  to  the  award.    Disobedience  may  be  punished  as  contempt  of  court. 

Any  employer  and  his  employees,  between  whom  differences  exist  which  have  not 
resulted  in  a  strike,  may  apply  to  the  labor  commission,  as  such,  for  arbitration, 
and  the  board  of  arbitration  shall  be  organized  and  the  award  rendered  and  enforced 
in  the  same  manner  as  under  the  provisions  just  stated. 

This  law  gives  not  compulsory  arbitration,  but  compulsory  obedience  to  the 
decision  of  the  board  of  arbitration.  At  any  time  before  the  decision  is  rendered 
the  application  for  arbitration  may  be  withdrawn,  but  not  after  the  decision  is 
rendered  and  made  a  matter  of  court  record.  It  has  never  been  necessary  to  apply 
the  compulsory  provisions  of  the  law.  There  have  l)een  cases  in  which  the  aeci- 
sions  of  the  board  have  been  made  a  matter  of  court  record,  but  the  decisions  have 
always  been  obeyed  strictly  and  fairly.  The  decisions  are  usually  made  for  one 
year.     (49,50,53.54.) 

2.  MisHouri.—'MT.  BiXEY,  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  of  Missouri,  quotes 
the  sections  of  the  statutes  of  his  State  relating  to  State  boards  of  arbitration.  It 
is  made  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics,  when  he  is  informed  that 
a  dispute  has  arisen  between  an  employer  and  his  employees  which  may  result  in 
a  strike  or  a  lockout,  to  visit  the  place  and  try  to  mediate  between  the  parties  if 
he  thinks  it  necessary.  If  mediation  can  not  be  effected,  the  commissioner  may 
direct  the  formation  of  a  board  of  arbitration,  consisting  of  two  employers  and 
two  employees  engaged  in  a  similar  occupation  to  that  in  which  the  dispute 
exists,  but  not  parties  to  the  dispute,  together  with  the  commissioner  of  labor  sta- 
tistics himself,  who  is  the  president  of  tne  board.  The  board  has  power  to  exam- 
ine and  hear  the  matter  in  (iispnte.  and  is  directed  to  render  a  decision  within  8 
days  after  the  investigation.    The  decision  is  to  be  published,  and  a  copy  is  to  be 
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fimished  to  each  party  in  the  dispute.  The  law  distinctly  provides  that  the  only 
effect  of  the  investigation  shall  be  to  give  the  facts  to  the  public  through  an 
unbiased  channel.  Such  a  board  of  arbitration  may  not  be  formed  when  work  has 
been  disoonti  nned.    ( 62. ) 

3.  Ohio.— Mr,  McCormack  testifies  that  he  has  been  given  to  understand  by  the 
secretary  of  the  State  board  of  arbitration  of  Ohio  that  a  bill  is  about  to  be  intro- 
duced in  the  legislature  of  that  State  providing  that  **  whenever,  in  the  unanimous 
judgment  of  the  State  board,  a  strike  or  lockout  is  not  within  reach  of  present  ad- 
j  nstment  and  seriously  menaces  the  public  peace  or  endangers  life  or  property,  or  if 
the  situation  caused  oy  such  strike  or  lockout  be  such,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
governor,  as  to  justify  the  calling  out  of  the  militia  or  a  part  thereof,  or  if  the 
same  has  been  called  out  because  of  such  strike  or  lockout."  the  board,  after 
notice  and  hearing,  may  enter  on  its  minutes  a  recommendation  to  the  parties 
that  the  strike  or  lockout  be  suspended  for  a  given  number  of  davs  pending  adjust- 
ment or  arbitration.  When  the  parties  have  been  served  with  a  notice  of  this 
action  they  must  comply.  If  they  fail  to  comply  complaint  may  be  made  to  the 
court  of  common  pleas  of  the  county,  and  after  notice  and  heanng  the  court  or 
the  judge  may  make  an  order  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
board,  with  such  modification,  if  any,  as  may  appear  just  and  proper;  and  dis- 
obedience to  such  order  may  be  punished  as  contempt  of  court.  Mr.  McCormack 
approves  the  provisions  of  this  bill.    (51. ) 

4.  Europe,— Mr.  Willouohbt  says  that  the  most  of  the  legislation  in  Europe 
relating  to  arbitration  is  on  tiie  same  general  lines  as  the  arbitration  laws  of  this 
country.  It  provides  for  voluntary  arbitration  boards.  This  is  the  character  of 
the  councils  of  prud*hommes  in  France.  These  courts  are  frequently  able  to  do 
away  with  little  disputes  and  causes  of  friction  such  as  often  cause  strikes  in  this 
country;  yet  in  France  as  well  as  here  the  parties  often  prefer  to  organize  arbitra- 
tion boards  of  their  own.    ( 1 75, 1 79. ) 

B.  Workinpr  of  State  boards.—!.  General  discussion, —Mr.  Fox,  TareBi^nt 
at  the  Iron  Molders'  Union,  has  found  State  boards  of  conciliation  and  aroitration 
of  little  value.  They  do  not  possess  the  full  confidence  of  employers  and  employees. 
They  can  not  be  acquainted  with  all  l^e  various  interests  that  demand  their  atten- 
tion and  can  not  always  be  competent  to  give  an  intelligent  decision  without  the 
help  of  experts.    ( 146. ) 

Mr.  Leo,  president  of  the  Builders'  League  of  New  York,  while  belie\ing  in 
arbitration,  does  not  believe  that  State  boards  are  likely  to  be  of  great  value. 
The  State  board  of  New  York  has  worked  hard,  but  its  efforts  have  been  reerarded 
witii  suspicion  on  both  sides  The  party  against  whom  it  decides  feels  that  it  does 
not  understand  the  question.  The  proper  way  to  settle  disputes  is  by  arbitration 
within  the  trade,  arranged  between  employer  and  employee.    (97,  98,  101.) 

Mr.  M(jCormac*k  says  that  the  investigation  by  a  State  board  of  the  causes  of  a 
labor  dispute,  with  publication  of  the  findings,  would  be  of  value  in  throwing  the 
weight  of  public  opinion  on  the  right  side  of  the  controversy.  Public  opinion  is 
perhaps  the  most  powerful  factor  in  such  cases.  The  Indiana  law,  however,  does 
not  permit  the  board  to  publish  its  findings,    (f  0. ) 

2.  Indiana.— Mr,  McCormack  thinks  that  the  Indiana  board  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration  is  of  great  value  to  the  State,  but  says  that  its  chief  efficiency  is 
among  the  unorganized  and  the  newly  organized  workmen.  Its  work  in  settling 
labor  disputes  is  done  less  by  arbitration  than  by  mediation.    (53,  58.) 

2.  MuHsachuHetts,— Mr,  Whitehead,  representative  of  the  Weavers'  Progressive 
Association  of  Fall  River,  says  that  the  Massachusetts  State  arbitration  b^rdhas 
done  good  work,  and  in  some  cases  has  been  the  means  of  preventing  strikes,  and 
in  some  cases  has  been  the  means  of  settling  strikes  that  would  not  have  been 
settled  otherwise.  The  arbitration  committee  should  not  wait  until  a  strike  occurs 
and  then  go  in  and  try  to  settle  it.  If  there  is  a  dispute  of  any  magnitude  the  State 
board  ought  to  be  informed  and  ought  to  try  and  effect  a  settlement.    (575. ) 

Mr.  T.  O'DoNNELL,  secretary  of  the  Fall  River  Mule  Spinners*  Association,  says 
that  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  arbitration  has  in  many  cases  brought  aboat 
a  settlement  of  labor  difficulties,  but  that  it  has  rarely  had  anything  to  do  with 
t^e  settlement  of  strikes  with  which  the  Mule  Spinners'  Assocation  has  been  con- 
cerned. There  is  no  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  organization  to  the  State  board, 
but  it  has  happened,  as  a  rule,  that  when  there  have  been  any  labor  troubles  in 
Fall  River  the  matter  has  been  settled  by  the  operatives  and  the  manufacturers 
themselves.    ( 566. ) 

€•  Board  of  mediation  and  Conciliation,  Ne^w  Yoric.— Bishop 
Potter  describes  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Ccmciliation  of  New  York,  of  which 
he  is  a  member.    The  board  was  established  by  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  Mrs.  Josephine 
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Shaw  Lowell,  President  Low,  and  two  or  three  large  employers  of  labor  and  two 
or  three  labor  leaders,  together  with  Bishop  Potter  himself.  The  purpose  was  to 
interpose  in  a  conciliatory  way  between  workmen  and  employers.  The  choice  of 
a  name  was  a  matter  of  considerable  discussion.  The  word  arbitration  was 
rejected  l)ecanse  of  its  connection,  particularly  in  the  minds  of  the  workingmen, 
with  bodies  created  by  the  State.  It  was  desired  to  exclude  the  notion  of  authority. 
The  name  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  was  ultimately  chosen.  The  board 
has  gained  the  confidence  of  the  working-men*  and  its  a  sistance  has  repeatedly 
been  invoked  in  strikes.  The  proceedings  are  conducted  with  perfect  freedom 
and  informality.  The  board  met  at  first  in  a  hall  of  a  good  deal  of  stateliness. 
The  workingmen  sat  on  one  side  and  the  employers  and  men  like  President  Low 
on  the  other.  After  a  meeting  or  two  Bishop  Potter  saw  that  the  thing  was  too 
stiff  and  formal,  and  he  became  satisfied  that  the  workingmen  would  never  talk 
freeT  under  such  conditions.  He  said  that  the  next  meeting  would  be  held  at 
his  house  There  they  all  sat  around  a  table  in  his  study,  and  smoked  and 
drank  coffee,  and  they  were  able  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  questions  before 
them.  Bishop  Potter  noticed  two  tendencies  on  the  part  of  the  employers  which 
he  had  to  contend  with— one,  to  crowd  the  workingmen  when  they  made  state- 
ments which  were  not  quite  precise,  and  the  other,  a  certain  attitude  of  condescen- 
sion or  superiority. 

Bishop  Potter  believes  that  the  highest  services  which  this  board  has  rendered 
have  not  been  the  settlement  of  individual  strikes,  but  the  implanting  in  the  minds 
of  the  working  people  of  the  idea  that  there  are  people  of  innuence  and  character 
and  position  in  i^ew  York  who  want  to  see  fair  play.    (1, 2.) 

D.  Compulsory  arbitration.— 1.  Oeneral  disetts^ton.— Mr.  Brooks  de- 
clares that  many  practical  men  have  begun  to  ask  for  compulsory  arbitration,  not 
as  a  result  of  study  or  from  any  knowledge  of  the  historv  of  the  theory  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  as  a  result  of  their  own  experience.  He  thinks  it  probable  that  some- 
thing like  compulsory  arbitration  will  have  to  be  worked  out  for  exceptional  cases. 
(142.) 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  believes  that  the  idea  of  compulsory  arbitration  is  unpopular 
with  the  majority  both  of  employers  and  employees.  He  himself  is  not  prepared 
to  advocate  a  general  application  of  it;  he  would,  however,  introduce  it  in  certain 
contingencies  and  in  certain  kinds  of  employment.  A  strike  on  a  street-car  line  or 
an  extended  railway  system  jeopardizes  the  public  welfare  in  ways  which  do  not 
appear  in  a  strike  in  an  ordinary  factory.  These  strikes  on  transportation  lines 
have  frequently  resulted  in  the  calling  out  of  the  force  of  the  State  in  the  form  of 
the  constabulary  or  the  militia.  The  introduction  of  the  force  of  the  State  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  dispute,  before  the  passions  of  the  disputants  have  been  so 
much  arorised,  would  produce  results  more  beneficial ,  with  less  public  disturbance. 
Such  intervention  of  the  State  would  take  the  form  of  compulsory  arbitration. 
For  the  dealing  with  interstate  transportation  agencies  there  should  be  a  national 
board  or  court  organized  under  a  law  of  e  ongress. 

For  industries  in  general  Mr.  McCormack  would  not  advocate  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, but  he  would  approve  a  law  forbidding  either  party  to  the  dispute  to  in- 
augurate a  strike  or  a  lockout  vdthout  undertaking  to  negotiate  with  the  other 
party  and  offering  to  arbitrate.  He  would  not  wish  to  take  awav  the  power  to 
strike;  he  would  only  insist  that  before  striking  workingmen  make  an  effort  to 
obtain  a  settlement  in  another  way.  It  often  happens  that  disputes  reach  aggra- 
vated forms  just  through  mutual  misunderstanoing  which  would  have  been  obvi- 
ated if  one  party  or  the  other  had  made  a  proper  effort  for  negotiation.  (50, 
51,54-59.) 

Professor  Commons  linds  that  the  labor  people  object  to  compulsory  arbitration 
because  they  distrust  the  courts.  Some  employers  feel  the  same  objection.  Pro- 
fessor Commons  thinks  that  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  two  kinds  of 
compulsion— the  compelling  of  the  making  of  an  award  and  the  compelling  of  the 
enforcement  of  it.  He  believes  that  it  would  be  practical  and  desirable  to  compel 
the  disputing  parties  to  come  together  and  reach  an  agreement.  The  face  is  that 
in  modt  cases  it  would  be  only  a  minority  on  either  side  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  compel.  The  majority  of  employers  and  the  majority  of  workmen  will  always 
be  ready  to  come  to  an  agreement;  but  if  one- tenth  of  the  employer h  in  a  trade 
stand  out  they  can  determine  the  action  of  the  whole.  A  few  employers  main- 
taining unfair  conditions  can  undersell  the  rest  and  almost  compel  them  to 
maintain  the  same  conditions. 

The  rendering  of  an  authoritative  decision  bv  a  body  outside  the  contending 
parties  and  the  enforcement  of  the  decision  raise  quite  other  questions.  If  the 
decision  were  against  the  unions  it  would  mean  a  compelling  of  personal  service, 
and  that  is  c<mtrary  to  our  ordinary  view  of  a  labor  contract.    Professor  Commons 
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is  inclined,  to  think  that  the  objection  to  snch  a  procedure  on  the  groond  that  it 
involves  compulsory  labor  is  visionary,  bnt  any  procedure  in  that  direction  must 
be  taken  caationsly.   (4G.  47. ) 

Bishop  Potter  regards  the  element  of  compnlsion  in  the  settlement  of  labor 
disputes  as  an  element  of  weakness.  It  arouses  antagonism .  There  will  certainly 
be  attempts  to  circumvent  a  compulsory  law,  and  Bishop  Potter  has  no  doubt  that 
they  will  succeed.  A  law  which  is  circumvented  and  made  a  dead  letter  is  far 
worse  than  no  law.  A  law  which  should  insure  the  offering  of  arbitration  in  labor 
disputes  would,  however,  be  valuable.  ''  It  would  be  of  great  moral  value  to  put 
a  person  who  was  in  the  wrong  conspicuously  in  the  wrong  in  the  public  eye.*' 

Strikes  are  so  great  an  evil,  so  complete  a  reversion  to  barbarism,  that  Bishop 
Potter  would  think  it  worth  while  to  try  even  compulsory  arbitration  if  he  were 
convinced  that  there  was  only  a  choice  between  it  and  strikes.  He  would  not, 
however,  feel  much  hope  in  trying  for  it.    (7, 8. ) 

2.  Advocated,  ^Mt,  Rixey  believes  that  the  State  ought  to  intervene  to  compel 
arbitration  in  large  classes  of  labor  disputes.  Such  a  strike  as  the  St  Louis  street- 
car strike  of  1900  in j ares  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people.  The  same  is  true  of 
a  railway  strike.  The  right  of  the  State  to  intervene  is  all  the  clearer  in  the  case 
of  transportation  corporations  such  as  were  interested  here,  because  they  operate 
under  franchises  granted  by  the  State;  but  Mr.  Rixey  would  not  confine  com- 
pulsory arbitration  to  cases  in  which  corporations  are  interested.  He  would  draw 
a  line  similar  to  th^t  drawn  in  the  factory  inspection  law&  He  would  say  that 
when  a  labor  difficulty  arises  in  any  business  in  which  a  certain  number  of  people 
are  employed,  arbitration  should  be  required  and  enforced  by  public  authority. 
At  the  same  time  he  would  not  undertake  to  compel  an  employer  to  remain  m 
business  against  his  will,  nor  to  pay  wages  which  would  make  his  business  unprofit* 
able.     (66,  67,  71,  72.) 

Mr.  O^DoNNELL  is  in  favor  of  a  law  compelling  both  employers  and  employees 
to  arbitrate  and  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators.    (572. ) 

Mr.  Harding,  a  building  contractor,  would  favor  a  law  putting  a  penalty  upon 
employers  or  employees  who  should  inaugurate  a  strike  or  a  lockout  wiHiout  first 
attempting  arbitration.     (110.) 

Mr.  Croxton,  president  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
Philadelphia,  would  highly  approve  of  '*  imprisonment  or  other  penalty  for  anyone 
who  caused  a  strike  or  lockout  without  first  applying  for  arbitration."  Yet  he 
speaks  elsewhere  of  compulsory  arbitration  as  '*  impossible  and  a  contradiction 
of  terms."    (831,333.) 

Mr.  QooDWiN,  a  shoe  laster,  while  strongly  desirous  of  arbitration,  fears  that  a 
law  forbidding  the  inauguration  of  a  lockout  or  a  strike  without  a  previons  peti- 
tion for  arbitration  would  deprive  the  workingmen  of  some  of  their  rights.  Yet, 
after  further  questioning,  he  says:  **  1  think  I  come  around  to  your  way  of  think- 
ing, now,  that  it  would  be  right  to  have  a  penalty  imposed  in  a  case  of  that  kind." 
(304,305.) 

3.  Deprecated.— Mr.  Pox  is  strongly  opposed  to  compulsory  arbitration.  He 
does  not  think  that  the  alleged  favorable  experience  of  New  Zealand,  with  its  much 
smaller  and  more  homogeneous  population,  furnishes  a  sufficient  argument  for  it 
He  believes  that  more  can  be  accomplished  through  education  and  practical  expe- 
rience in  arbitration  than  by  coercive  measures.  Yet,  in  the  case  of  a  great  strike 
which  the  public  was  strongly  interested  in  having  settled,  such  as  a  railroad  or  a 
street-car  strike,  if  the  employees  had  a  reputable  organization  and  demanded 
arbitration,  he  would  be  willing  that  the  corporation  be  compelled  to  grant  it,  or 
that  a  national  board  have  power  to  inquire  into  the  workings  of  the  corporatUm. 
(146,149.) 

Mr.  Whitehead  believes  in  the  arbitration  of  differences  by  employers  and 
employees  but  is  opp(  sed  to  compulsory  arbitration.  If  there  is  any  difference  of 
opinion,  the  parties  dir  ctly  involved  can  settle  the  matter  a  great  deal  more 
advantageously  than  would  be  the  case  if  a  third  party  were  brought  in.  If  there 
were  compulsory  arbitration,  it  would  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  personnel  of 
the  board  whether  or  not  justice  would  be  done.  There  would  also  be  difficulty  in 
finding  means  to  give  effe  t  to  the  decision  of  the  board.     (574, 575. ) 

Mr.  CoLiJNs,  a  shoe  laster,  believes  in  arbitration,  and  believes  that  attempts  at 
conciliation  should  idways  precede  a  strike  or  a  lockout.  He  would  not,  however, 
favor  any  attempt  to  enforce  arbitration  or  conciliation  by  law.  He  does  not 
think  that  such  a  law  would  be  of  any  value  against  the  employers.  Existing 
laws  are  not  enforced  against  employers  except  when  labor  organizations  do  it 
Hebe'ieves  that  compulsory  arbitration  would  work  exactly  as  the  Philadelphia 
system  works— hand  over  the  affairs  of  the  workmen  to  their  masters.  It  is  easier 
for  the  masters  to  secure  the  services  of  the  workmen's  representatives  than  to 
manage  the  whole  nimiber  of  workmen.     (308.) 
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Mr.  (VBrien,  of  the  Granite  Cutters*  National  Union,  is  emphaticall^jr  opposed 
to  any  method  of  compulsory  arbitration.  He  has  not  been  favorably  impressed 
with  the  arbitration  lx>ards  with  which  he  has  come  in  contact.  In  his  opinion 
there  should  not  be  any  law  to  compel  a  man  to  leave  his  employment  or  change 
his  employment.  The  employers  are  generally  looking  to  ^et  an  advantage,  and 
in  case  of  compulsory  arbitration  they  would  succeed  in  gettinp^  the  best  end  of  the 
deal  and  the  arbitration  would  be  all  one-sided.  It  is  not  arbitration  when  there 
is  an^  compulsion  about  the  matter.  Arbitration  must  be  by  mutual  consent,  and 
nothmg  is  ever  accomplished  by  forcing  people. 

Elsewhere,  however,  Mr.  O'Brien  says  that  there  ought  to  be  a  law  providing 
that  a  railroad  company  should  be  deprived  of  its  franchise  in  case  it  refused  to 
confer  with  its  employees  in  cases  of  dispute. 

The  law  in  the  State  of  New  York  provides  for  a  board  of  mediation  and  arbi- 
tration, which  has  the  power  to  summon  before  it  any  individual  and  compel  him 
to  answer  questions  put  to  hinL  Through  this  method  it  is  possible  to  let  the 
public  know  who  is  at  fbult.  That  is  all  the  power  which  the  board  has,  and  that 
IS  as  far  as  the  United  States  Government  should  go.    (432, 487, 438. ) 

Mr.  Leake,  a  manufacturer  of  cotton  and  linen  labrics,  does  not  think  it  would 
be  wise  to  try  to  compel  even  the  holding  of  a  conference  between  employers  and 
employees  unless  the  question  at  issue  is  one  involving  public  francnises.  The 
only  difficulty  when  disputes  arise  and  conference  or  arbitration  is  refused  is 
unreasonableness  on  one  side  or  the  other.  As  we  can  never  know  the  whole  truth, 
and  therefore  can  never  say  what  is  unreasonable,  Mr.  Leake  does  not  see  how 
legislation  will  avaiL  It  is  impossible  to  say  to  a  man  that  he  must  employ  another 
willy  nilly.    (277.) 

Mr.  Chase,  treasurer  of  the  King  Philip  Cotton  Mills,  says  that  he  should  not 
favor  a  law  compelling  arbitration.  He  does  not  believe  in  the  principle  involved 
in  it,  though  an  agreement  between  the  parties  would  be  an  excellent  thing.  The 
State  may  rightly  and  justly  enact  a  law  compelling  arbitration,  but  the  enact- 
ment of  such  a  law  is  not  expedient.    (559. ) 

Mr.  Lawson,  vice-president  of  the  Builders'  League  of  New  York,  sajs  that  he 
is  in  favor  of  arbitration,  but  not  of  compulsory  arbitration.  He  believes  that 
bettor  results  can  be  obtained  by  the  appointment  of  arbitrators  bv  each  side. 
He  would,  however,  favor  a  law  forbidding  the  inaugurating  of  a  strike  or  a  lock- 
out without  offering  arbitration.    (104.) 

4.  Compulsory  arbitration  in  New  Zeo/and.— Bishop  Potter  refers  to  the  state- 
ment of  a  man  from  New  Zealand  who  said  to  him  that  the  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion la'w  works  very  well  there,  but  that  the  social  conditions  there  are  very 
elementary,  and  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  such  a  law  would  work 
effectually  under  the  complex  conditions  of  greater  communities.  Bishop  Potter 
would  highly  approve  a  law  to  provide  such  mechanism  as  that  of  New  Zealand 
without  tne  coercive  feature.    (3,7.) 

Mr.  McCoRHACK,  while  believing  that  the  New  Zealand  method  of  compulsory 
arbitration  is  excellent,  does  not  think  it  could  be  applied  under  the  conditions  of 
this  country.    ( 58.  > 

Professor  Commons  is  disappointed  that  the  New  Zealand  law  has  resulted  in 
the  settlement  of  so  large"^  number  of  disputes  in  court  and  so  small  a  proportion 
outside.  He  thought  that  when  men  knew  tiiat  they  must  be  brought  to  a  deci- 
sion by  proper  authority  they  would  prefer  to  reach  it  by  conferences  between 
themselves. 

New  Zealand  and  all  the  colonial  possessions  of  England  have  the  advantage 
over  us  in  such  matters,  in  that  the  judges  are  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  are 
free  from  political  influence.  In  this  country  the  trade  unions  distrust  judges 
who  are  appointed  and  the  employers  distrust  judges  who  are  elected.  The  situa- 
tion is  insolvable  under  our  institutions.    (48.) 

£•  Trade   arbitration,  neffotiatioii,  and  Joint  aipreements— 

1.  Generally,— "hir.  Leake  believes  that  arbitration  and  negotiation  between  work- 
men and  employers  are  most  desirable.  It  is  best  always  for  people  to  get  well 
acquainted  with  one  another.  There  is  always  ground  of  suspicion  wht  re  there 
is  ignorance.  We  should  always  strive  to  get  at  uie  truth ;  we  can  get  only  a  little 
of  it  at  best.  But  Mr.  Leake  thinks  that  a  mutual  acquaintance  can  best  be 
brought  about  bv  regulation  within  the  trade  rather  than  by  legal  enactment. 
No  doubt  it  will  be  brought  about  when  conditions  are  ripe  for  it.    (279-281 . ) 

2.  Arbitration,— "Mr.  Fox  points  out  that  organization  of  both  employers  and 
employees  is  necessary  to  permanent  arrangements  for  trade  arbitration.  No  sys- 
tem of  arbitration  can  attain  its  greatest  usefulness  unless  employers  give  the 
organization  of  their  employees  full  recognition.  Employers  who  desire  to  abolish 
strikes  are  ill  advised  and  illogical  if  they  refuse  such  recognition.    (144, 140,) 
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Mr.  Fox  says  that  members  of  other  national  onions  are  inclined  to  think  his 
union  more  favorably  sitaated  than  theirs  because  the  establishments  of  the  trade 
can  be  divided  into  distinct  and  homogeneous  classes.  The  homogeneity  of  the 
Stove  Founders*  National  Defense  Association  is  believed  to  have  contributed  to 
^e  smooth  working  of  its  agreement  with  the  molders.  Yet  the  agreement  with 
the  National  Founders'  Association,  which  is  a  composite  organization,  has  been 
fairly  effective  in  establishing  a  uniform  rate  of  wages  in  the  large  foundry 
centers.     (148.) 

Mr.  Fox  believes  that  national  arbitration  and  general  wage  scales  can  be  intro- 
duced in  any  trade  in  which  competition  is  general,  as  in  the  foundry  business. 
It  is  not  so  practicable  in  trades  of  local  competition  like  the  buildi  ng  trades.    ( 14*J. ) 

Mr.  Jackson,  secretary  of  the  Slasher  Tenders'  Union  of  Fail  River,  says  that 
the  operatives  in  textile  mills  have  always  been  in  favor  of  arbitration.  There 
has  never  been  a  time  when  there  has  been  a  controversy  with  the  manufacturers 
in  Fall  River  when  the  operatives  were  not  willing  to  leaye  the  question  of  arbi- 
tration either  to  the  State  board  or  to  citizens  in  the  town.  In  every  instance  in 
which  arbitration  has  been  proposed,  however,  the  manufacturers  have  refused  to 
arbitrate.    (581.) 

Mr.  O'Brien  says  that  the  board  of  delegates  of  the  building  trades  and  the 
members  of  labor  organizations  generally  are  in  favor  of  arbitration  in  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  between  employer  and  employee.  There  is  no  question  hut  that 
that  is  the  only  svstem  to  adopt  In  New  York  the  question  of  arbitration  was 
taken  up  by  the  building  trades.  A  committee  from  the  union  was  appointed  to 
meet  with  the  employers,  and  this  committee  practically  agreed  upon  a  plan  of 
arbitration.  This  plan  was  reported  to  the  board  of  delegates  and  submitted  to 
the  unions.  The  unions  unanimously  decided  in  favor  of  arbitration,  and  the  plan 
was  then  submitted  to  the  employers.  Differences  arose  as  to  terms,  and  nothing 
came  of  the  matter.    ( 432,  487. ) 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  is  not  prepared  to  assert  that  one  of  the  two  parties  to  labor 
controversies— employers  or  employees— is  less  disposed  than  the  other  to  submit 
to  arbitration,  though  his  impression  is  that  the  employers  accept  it  less  readily. 
In  the  one  serious  instance  of  such  refusal  which  he  has  in  mind— a  mining  du- 
pute — it  was  the  employers  who  refused  to  make  any  concessions  or  to  submit  to 
any  form  of  arbitration,  though  they  were  only  asJced  to  establish  the  same  con- 
ditions in  their  mines  which  existed  in  other  mines  throughout  the  competitive 
district,  and  though  the  city  council  of  Evans vi  He  and  the  board  of  trade  asked 
them  to  submit  to  arbitration.  The  result  of  the  conflict  in  this  case  was  that 
eight  persons  were  shot:  it  was  never  proved  by  whom.     (52,  54,  56.) 

8.  I^egotiation. — While  Mr.  McCormack  has  a  high  opinion  of  the  valtie  of 
arbitration  in  labor  disputes,  he  would  prefer  settlement  by  negotiation  within 
tne  trade  whenever  that  is  possible.  He  suggests  that  it  is  often  impracticable, 
because  men  are  not  organized  and  have  no  machinery  to  carry  it  out.     (54. ) 

Bishop  Potter  believes  in  arbitration,  provided  it  is  entered  into  voluntarily, 
but  he  believes  that  friendly  negotiation  between  employer  and  employee  is  better. 
When  he  has  acted  as  arbitrator  he  has  been  sensible  thftt  the  employers  felt  that 
he  was  meddling  with  what  did  not  concern  him.    (11.) 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL  says  that  the  manufacturers  in  Fall' River  are  always  willing 
to  meet  the  representatives  of  the  employees  and  to  conside?  their  grievances. 
When  a  question  of  wages  which  will  affect  all  the  operatives  has  been  at  issue, 
conferences  have  been  held  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  settle  the  trouble  with- 
out resorting  to  a  strike.  These  conferences  of  manufacturers  and  employees 
have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  city  and  have  prevented  strikes.    (566. ) 

4.  Joint  agreements,— Mr.  Fox  speaks  of  the  agreement  made  in  1891  between 
his  union  and  the  Stove  Foimders*  National  Defense  Association.  The  essential 
features  of  it  are  that  there  shall  be  no  cessation  of  work  by  reason  of  any  dispute: 
that  the  parties  immediately  interested  shall  make  an  effort  to  adjust  their  differ- 
ences; that  if  this  fails  the  presidents  of  the  two  associations,  or  their  representa- 
tives, shall  try  to  conciliate  and  adjust  the  differences;  and,  as  a  last  resort,  that 
an  adjusting  committee,  composed  of  three  members  from  each  association,  shall 
tinalljr  decide  the  matter.  It  has  been  necessary  to  call  in  such  a  committee  only 
once  in  10  years.  There  has  been  no  strike  since  the  a^eement  was  formed.  The 
union  had  '*had  one  severe  conflict  with  the  association  in  1887.  which  left  both 
sides  pretty  well  sick  of  fighting,"  and  brought  about  the  agreement. 

Among  the  things  which  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  this  method  of 
adjusting  disputes,  Mr.  Fox  names  the  requirement  that  the  interested  parties 
shall  first  make  an  earnest  effort  to  settle  their  own  differences;  the  fact  that  when 
outsiders  are  called  in  they  are  men  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  technicalities 
of  the  trade,  and  so  competent  by  their  own  knowledsre  to  reach  an  intelligent 
decision;  the  facts  that  each  side  has  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  other's  power  of 
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resistance  to  injnstice,  and  that  years  of  fair  dealing  and  snccess  have  produced 
iDcreasing  confidence.  The  wise  policy  of  the  stove  manufacturers  as  to  wages 
has  also  been  of  va  ue.  The  loanufacturers  recogr^^ize  that  the  cutting  of  wages 
does  not  relieve  the  evils  of  trade  depression,  but  only  intensifies  them.  There- 
fore, during  the  years  of  depression  beginning  with  1893,  the  stove  molders'  wages 
were  not  reduced.  When  better  times  came  on  in  1899,  wages  were  raised  10  per 
cent,  and  in  1900  they  were  raised  5  per  cent  more.  The  molders  asked  for  a  gn^^ater 
increase  each  time,  but  the  advances  made  were  satisf^K^tory  compromises. 

One  of  the  benefits  of  the  agreement  is  that  it  produces  aniformity  of  labor  cost, 
so  far  as  practicable,  in  each  competitive  district.  The  country  is  divided  into  four 
districts.  In  each  the  hours  are  uniform,  and  wages  are  made  uniform  so  far  as 
practicable.  Except  in  New  England,  employers  outside  the  association  generally 
fol  ow  the  association's  terms.     (144, 145, 149. ) 

Mr.  Fox  says  that  in  March,  1899,  his  union  made  an  agreement  with  the 
National  Founders'  Association  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  it  already  had 
with  the  Stove  Founders'  National  Defense  Association.  The  National  Founders* 
Association  is  a  heterogeneous  body.  It  admits  to  membership  practically  all 
foundry  interests  except  the  stove  founders.  It  does  not  yet  represent  a  majoritv 
of  the  several  interests.  The  diversity  of  occupation  of  its  members  is  a  drawback 
to  the  successful  working  of  its  agreement  witn  the  molders.  Moreover,  a  consid- 
erable number  of  the  members  are  opposed  to  recognition  of  any  labor  organiza- 
tion and  some  of  them  made  the  mistake  of  declining  to  negotiate  a  settlement  with 
the  committees  of  their  men  and  referring  every  dispute  at  once  to  the  association. 
Many  disputes  over  wages  have  been  satisfactorily  adjusted  under  the  agreement, 
but  on  the  whole  it  has  not  worked  as  well  as  that  with  the  Stove  Founders*  Asso- 
ciation. At  the  time  of  M  r.  Fox*s  testimony  a  serious  conflict  between  the  National 
Founders*  Association  and  the  Iron  Molders*  Union  was  in  progress  at  Cleveland, 
though  in  other  places  differences  were  being  treated  according  to  the  agreement 
(145.) 

Mr.  Steinbiss,  general  secretary- treasurer  of  the  National  Building  Trades  Coun- 
cil, is  in  favor  of  agreements  t>etween  workmen  and  employers,  but  believes  that 
they  should  be  made  by  national  organizations.  He  cites  the  allied  printing  trades, 
the  metal  trades  (which  are  forming  a  national  organization),  and  the  building 
trades  council.  He  hopes  that  some  time  an  agreement  between  the  Nationiu 
Building  Trades  Coancil  and  the  National  Association  of  Building  Contractors  can 
be  brought  about.     (22.  24.) 

Mr.  Steinbiss  believes  that  even  local  arbitration  agreements  ought  to  be  made 
between  bodies  as  large  and  centralized  as  possible.  He  suggests  that  in  St.  Louis 
the  Manufacturers*  Association,  the  Business  Men*s  League  or  Mercantile  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Building  Contractors*  Association,  comprising  the  employers  in 
nearly  all  industries,  and  the  Building  Trades  Council,  the  Central  Trades  and 
Labor  Union,  and  the  Union  Labor  League  might  establish  a  board  of  arbitration 
by  appointing  each  a  member,  so  giving  three  to  the  employers  and  three  to  the 
employees,  and  letting  the  State  labor  commissioner  be  a  seventh  member.  (29.) 
Mr.  Steinbiss  says  that  the  obstacles  to  the  formation  of  agreements  between 
employers  and  employees  have  come  in  most  cases  within  his  knowledge  from  the 
contractors.  A  conference  board  was  established  in  St.  Louis,  but  the  contractors 
insisted  that  the  members  of  the  unions  should  agree  to  work  for  none  but  mem- 
bers of  the  contractors*  association,  and  that  the  unions  could  not  agree  to.  (22, 
23.) 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  says  that  he  finds  an  increasing  appreciation  among  employers 
of  the  vidue  of  labor  organizations,  and  of  definite  agreements  with  them  as  to 
wages  and  conditions  of  work.  When  the  annual  settlement  has  been  made,  the 
emplo\  er  is  left  free  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  other  features  of  his  business. 
He  is  able  to  take  contracts,  reckoning  upon  a  definite  and  certain  basis  of  cost; 
and  when  an  association  of  employers  deals  with  an  association  of  workingmen 
and  arranges  common  conditions  each  employer  is  able  to  feel  that  he  is  meeting 
^is  competitors  on  e  lual  ground.     (60. ) 

Mr.  Harding,  one  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Builders*  League  of  New 
York,  says  that  his  organization  would  be  glad  to  have  an  agreement  with  the 
journeyman  carpenters  of  New  York.  The  advantage  would  be  not  so  much  in 
better  feeling  with  the  men  as  in  putting  the  members  of  the  league  in  a  lM»tter 
position  to  compete  with  employers  outside  the  organization.  The  existing  con- 
dition of  thin;<R.  under  which  every  employer  in  New  York  hires  carpenters  at  any 
rate  that  he  can  malve,  is  of  advantoge  to  small  employers,  who  are  able  to  pick  up 
journeymen  at  low  wages.  The  majority  of  carpenters  in  New  York  C*ity  are  get- 
ting less  than  they  wou'd  get  under  a  fixed  agreement,  but  the  advantage  does  not 
go  to  the  men  who  take  lartre  contracts,  neither  does  it  go  to  those  who  have  build- 
ings to  erect.    Though  wages  may  be  low  to-day,  the  contractor  would  ^¥"^JTr^f  p. 
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the  risk  of  coaDting  on  these  wages  in  estimating  on  a  contract  which  could  not 
be  completed  till  some  months  hence.  Indeed,  the  ability  to  know  what  work  will 
cost  at  a  fntnre  time  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  which  employers  find  in  defi- 
nite a^eements  with  labor  organizations.  A  large  building  may  take  18  months 
to  complete,  and  the  carpenter  work  may  hardly  be  begun  until  within  2  months 
of  the  end;  but  the  contractor  has  to  figure  on  it  when  the  general  contract  is  given 
out.  Under  such  conditions  as  now  exist  in  New  York  (3ty  no  one  can  tell  what 
the  work  will  cost  when  the  time  comes  to  do  it.  The  employers  who  do  such  wwk 
would  be  far  better  olf  if  they  had  agreements  with  the&  men  fixing  wages  defi- 
nitely for  at  least  a  year  ahead.    (118,114.) 

Mr.  HouRwicH  says  that  the  cloak-making  trade  in  New  York  is  a  season  trade, 
which  has  two  seasons  of  activity  during  the  year.  Contracts  are  made  between 
employers  and  workmen  for  each  season;  that  is,  twice  a  year.  Sometimes  they 
are  made  between  the  employer  and  the  union.  Sometimes  they  are  made  wit& 
individual  workmen;  but  this  is  very  unsatisfactory  for  both  sides.  Where  the 
union  does  not  intervene,  the  employer  is  likely  to  call  a  shop  meeting  and  tell  the 
hands  to  select  a  committee  to  arrange  the  rates  of  pay.  It  is  all  piecework,  and 
the  workmen  have  to  go  over  the  different  styles  ana  agree  upon  a  price  for  every 
garment.  The  workmen  have  practically  no  means  of  enforcing  these  contracts 
except  by  strikes.  The  state  of  the  law  is  such  that  it  give5«  the  union  no  redress 
if  an  employer  cuts  wages  in  violation  of  the  contract  and  locks  out  the  men  to 
enforce  the  cut.     (151.) 

IX.  BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

A.  Development.— 1.  Origin,— NLt,  Addlson  B.  Burk,  editor  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Liedger,  says  that  the  building  association  grew  out  of  the  custom 
of  home  ownership  whii  h  had  become  finmy  established  in  Philadelphia  under 
the  influence  of  the  ground-rent  system,  which  had  been  inaugurated  in  the  early 
days  of  the  city.  By  that  system  a  man  without  capital  could  buy  a  tract  of 
land  on  ground  rent  and  erect  his  house  upon  it.  The  improvements  which  be 
made  belonged  to  him  absolutely,  and  he  obtained  the  benefit  of  any  increment  in 
the  value  of  the  property.  As  the  city  grew  in  population  land  increased  in  value, 
and  it  became  increasingly  difficult  to  buy  lots  upon  ground  rent.  It  was  then 
that  building  associations  were  formed.     (596. ) 

2.  Oroirth,— Mr,  Burk  says  that  the  first  building  and  loan  association  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States  was  formed  in  1837,  in  Frankford,  which  is  now  a  part 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  There  are  at  present  1 ,200  such  associations  in  Penn- 
sylvania, with  assets  of  $113,000,000,  and  5,485  such  societies  in  the  United  States, 
with  1,496.264  members,  and  assets  amounting  to  $575,217,903.  The  national  asso* 
ciations  are  not  included  in  these  figures.     (597, 598.) 

.*i.  Different  systems  of  organization. —Mr,  Burk  says  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  building  associations  in  existence,  one  kind  operating  under  what  may  be  called 
the  Philadelphia  plan,  and  the  other  kind  operating  under  what  may  be  called 
the  Dayton  plan.  The  main  difference  is  in  the  fact  that  the  societies  operating 
under  the  Dayton  plan  are  large  societies  with  a  complex  S3rstem  of  government, 
while  the  societies  operating  under  the  Philadelphia  plan  are,  for  the  most  part, 
small  organizations,  composed  of  members  who  know  each  other  personally,  or  by 
reputation,  and  having  a  simple  system  of  government.  Usually  the  meetings  are 
held  in  the  evenings,  monthly,  and  the  officers  serve  either  without  pay  or  for 
nominal  salaries.  The  business  of  the  societies  operating  under  the  Davton  plan 
is  carried  on  like  that  of  a  bank  with  salaried  officers,  who  devote  all  their  time 
to  the  work  of  the  society,  have  offices  open  every  day,  and  have  clerks  and  other 
assistants.  There  is  no  objection,  from  a  financial  standpoint,  to  havinjp^  skilled 
managers  who  are  paid  a  salary,  but  the  value  of  the  association  as  a  fraternal 
organization  is  lessened.  The  salary  paid  to  the  treasurer,  or  other  salaried  officer 
in  the  case  of  associations  operating  under  the  Philadelphia  plan,  is  seldom  more 
than  $300  to  $500  a  year.  In  some  instances  one  man  is  secretary  of  more  than 
one  association,  and  there  are  men  who  act  as  officers  of  a  number  of  societies, 
who  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  work  of  those  societies. 

There  has  never  been  a  case  in  Philadelphia  where  a  man,  acting  for  more  than 
one  society,  has  used  the  funds  of  one  to  make  up  his  accounts  in  the  other. 

The  members  of  the  building  associations  in  Philadelphia  are  almost  entirely 
Philadelphians.  There  is  an  objection  to  an  association  that  has  members  living 
all  over  a  State,  because  in  such  case  the  memliers  could  not  meet  together 
monthly.  Financial  su'^cess  is  quite  possible  for  a  State  or  national  society,  but 
siic'b  societies  can  not  have  the  fraternal  spirit  which  can  be  had  in  a  purely  local 
association.    (598, 599, 600. ) 
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B«  Methods  of  baslness. — 1.  Payment  of  premiumB.^MT.  BvRKs&ysthAt 
at  the  beginning  the  building  and  loan  associations  loaned  money  below  the  mar- 
ket rate,  and  that  consequently  their  money  was  at  a  premium.  Notwithstanding 
the  premium,  however,  money  could  be  obtained  fr(  m  them  on  more  favorable 
terms  than  a  similar  amount  could  be  obtained  from  a  savings  bank  or  other  lender. 
There  are  a  great  many  different  plans  of  premium  followed  by  different  building 
associations.  The  most  common  method  m  use  in  Philadelphia  is  the  method  by 
which  the  premium  is  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  loan;  that  is.  the  gross- 
premium  plan.  For  the  last  b  or  10  years  there  has  been  no  premium  i  aid  in  the 
case  of  the  Philadelphia  societies,  so  that  practically  it  makes  no  difference  what 
the  plan  is.  The  laws  of  Pennsylvania  do  not  require  the  payment  of  a  nominal 
premium,  as  is  the  case  in  Massachusetts.  The  question  of  premium  is  a  matter  of 
very  little  importance,  provided  a  member  stays  in  the  society  for  the  whole  term. 
Things  are  evened  up,  wliether  he  pays  a  large  or  a  small  premium.    ( r>96, 600, 601. ) 

The  trust  companies  are  now  competitors  of  the  building  associations  and  loan 
money  on  the  same  terms,  but  the  building- association  loan  is  still  preferable, 
because,  in  case  a  borrowing  member  meets  with  misfortune,  his  fellow-members 
will  do  all  they  can  to  tide  him  over  his  diflSculties,  and  the  society  will  not  fore- 
close his  mortgage  if  it  can  possibly  avoid  it.    (596. ) 

2.  Maturity  period.— Mr.  Burk  says  that  the  average  maturity  period  of  building 
and  loan  associations  at  present  is  about  12  years.  There  used  to  be  for  the  early 
series  of  the  associations  a  shorter  maturity  period.  The  higher  the  premium  the 
shorter  the  maturity  period .  A  rate  of  earning  of  7  per  cent  is  necessary  to  mature 
a  share  of  stock  in  12  years.  It  is  quite  probable  that  building  associations  wil  1  be 
obliged  in  the  near  future  to  reduce  their  rates  of  interest.  In  that  case  the  period 
of  maturity  will  be  lengthened.    (600, 608. ) 

8.  Series  of  «focAr.— Mr.  Burk  says  that  where  stock  is  issued  in  series  by  the 
building  associations  the  several  series  are  assumed  to  be  partners  in  the  concern, 
the  profits  are  divided  according  to  the  partnership  plan,  and  the  profits  paid  to 
each  series  are  based  on  the  totaJ  amount  contributed  by  each.    (wS.) 

€•  Influence  on  indastrial  life.— Mr.  Burk  says  that  building  associa- 
tions hnve  unauestionably  had  a  great  infinence  in  preventing  labor  disputes 
am*  strikes  ana  in  preventing  a  resort  to  violence  when  sti-ikee  have  taken  place. 
Their  whole  tendency  has  been  to  make  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor 
cordial.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  associations  buy  the  houses  in  which  they 
live,  and  they  will  not  engage  in  a  strike,  except  upon  great  provocation,  for  they 
do  not  want  to  give  up  their  homes  to  go  to  another  locality.  Membership  in 
these  a^^sociations  also  ^ves  a  certain  business  training.  The  members  learn  to 
keep  accounts,  and  obtain  what  might  be  called  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  money.  The  building  associations  have  also  tended  to  do  away  with  socialism 
among  workmen,  and  therefore  such  associations  are  greatly  encouraged  by 
employers. 

'Die  bull  ding  associations  in  Philadelphia  have  been  a  factor  in  making  that  city 
a  city  of  homes.  The  members  of  the  associations  scarcely  ever  build  their  own 
houses,  but,  as  a  rule,  buy  houses  already  built  In  Philadelphia  the  kind  of 
houses  most  in  demand  are  those  which  cost  about  $2,500.  For  that  amount  a 
house  containing  6  rooms  and  a  bathroom  can  be  bought.  In  the  early  days  the 
building  associations  were  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling  mem bers  to 
erect  their  own  houses,  but  now  the  members  find  it  a  great  deal  better  to  loan 
their  money  and  buy  their  houses  where  they  please.  Practically,  the  building 
associations  are  to-day  loan  associations  with  mortgage  securities,  and  the  mem- 
bers are  investors  rather  than  borrowers.  At  the  present  time  the  building  asso- 
ciations yield  a  larger  return  on  investments  than  do  banks  or  trust  companies, 
although  in  recent  years  the  fall  in  the  value  of  money  has  led  the  trust  companies 
to  follow  the  methods  pursued  by  the  building  associations. 

It  is  still  the  ambition  of  workingmen  to  own  their  own  homes.  The  develop- 
ment of  trolley  lines  has  made  it  possible  for  people  to  live  outside  of  the  city 
limits,  and  consequently  the  value  of  property  within  the  city  has  fallen,  and 
there  are  more  houses  for  rent.    ( 5»5, 596, 598, 602. 603. ) 

D.  State  snpervlsion.— Mr.  Burk  says  it  is  his  opinion  that  the  best  thing 
which  the  State  l^islatures  could  do  would  be  simply  to  authorize  the  organiza- 
tion of  building  societies,  and  then  to  let  them  alone.  Governmental  inspection  of 
any  sort  is  a  disadvantage.  If  a  society  is  managed  by  its  own  directors,  the 
stockholders  will  look  after  it  and  see  that  it  is  honestly  managed.  If  the  State 
inspects  its  affairs,  the  stockholders  will  feel  no  responsibility.  The  demand  for 
State  inspection  came  from  politicians  who  wanted  an  office.    (600, 601. ) 
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X.  BUILDING  TBADES. 

A*  Oraanizations  of  employers  and  contractors*—!.  Builders 
League  of  New  York  City,—^T.  Leo.  president  of  the  Builders'  League,  New  York, 
says  that  this  organization  was  formed  about  lb94.  It  is  composed  of  employers  of 
labor  in  the  vanons  building  trades  of  New  York  City.  About  300  firms  and  indi- 
viduals are  members  of  it,  of  whom  perhaps  50  or  60  are  general  contractors. 
This  is  probably  25  or  30  per  cent  of  the  general  contractors  in  the  city. 

About  the  same  number  of  employers  of  this  c'ass  belong  to  another  organisa- 
tion—the Builders  Club.  Nearly  sdl  the  members  of  the  Builders'  League  are 
also  members  of  the  masters'  organizations  of  their  own  trades.  The  dealings 
between  organizations  of  workmen  and  organizations  of  employers  are  generally 
conducted  by  the  trade  organizations  separately,  rather  than  by  the  Builders* 
League  on  the  one  side  and  the  Building  Trades  Council  on  the  other.    (95, 96, 99.) 

Mr.  Harding,  a  building  contractor,  says  that  while  the  Builders'  League  may 
not  include  more  than  25  or  30  per  cent  of  the  general  builders  of  New  York  City, 
its  members  are  the  large  contractors  and  do  60  or  75  per  cent  of  the  work.  There 
is  another  organization— the  Building  Trades  Club— which  haF  more  of  a  social 
character  and  is  much  less  active  in  trade  matters.  Some  men  are  members  of 
both  organizations.    (106,107.) 

Mr.  O'Brien,  of  the  Granite  Cutters'  National  Union,  says  that  the  members  of 
the  Builders'  League  of  the  City  of  New  Vork  are  for  the  most  part  specnlatiTe 
builders.  They  tried  at  the  outset  to  get  men  at  lower  rates  of  wages  tiian  the 
regular  scale.  They  find  it  hard,  however,  to  obtain  men.  Many  of  these  specu- 
lative builders  buy  a  property  covered  by  a  mortgage.  During  the  process  of 
building  they  get  as  much  money  as  they  can  under  the  bnilders'  loan.  Then  they 
fail  to  pay  the  workmen,  the  mortgage  is  foreclosed,  the  property  is  boaght  in  by 
some  stool  pigeon,  and  the  workmen  lose  their  wages.  Host  of  this  speculative 
work  is  done  in  the  upper  district  of  New  York  City,  and  the  houses  built  are  for 
the  most  part  poorly  constructed.    (426,  427. ) 

2.  Mason  Builders*  Assoeiatio7u—yLr.  O'Brien  says  that  the  legitimate  organi- 
zation of  the  builders  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  known  as  the  Mason  Builders' 
Association.  The  members  do  not  build  on  speculation,  but  take  a  contract  to 
build  an  entire  house  for  the  owner.  Then  they  generally  do  the  mason  work  and 
sublet  the  ironwork,  stonework,  and  plastering  to  members  of  the  United  Luild- 
ing  Trades.     (427,431.) 

3.  Cooperation  of  employers^  organizations.^Mr.  Leo  states  that  when  labor  diffi- 
culties arise  a  meeting  of  the  Builders'  he&gne  is  called  and  steps  are  taken  to 
assist  the  members  who  are  in  trouble  by  furnishing  nonunion  men  or  otherwise. 
In  the  latest  instance  the  journeymen  plasterers  demanded,  among  other  things, 
the  privilege  of  selecting  their  own  foreman.  The  great  majority  of  the  employing 
plasterers  refused.  The  members  of  the  Builders'  League  work  for  the  most  part 
m  the  upper  portion  of  New  York  City,  and  the  Master  Plasterers'  Associatian  has 
its  headquarters  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  in  previous  disputes,  if  there  was 
a  strike  In  the  plasterers  trade  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  the  men  in  the  upper 
part  kept  at  work  and  supported  the  strikers,  in  this  case  the  Builders'  League 
determined  to  support  the  Master  Plasterers'  Association  by  laying  off  their  plaster- 
ers until  the  trouble  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  should  be  settled.  The  strike 
was  over  in  2  days.    (96.) 

4.  Organizations  of  employers  opposed  by  organizations  of  employees,— Mr, 
Steinbiss,  general  secretary- treasurer  of  the  National  Building  Trades  Council, 
states  that  the  building  trades  unions  are  coming  to  feel  an  opposition  to  agree- 
ments with  contractors*  associations,  because  the  contractors  insist  on  a  provision 
thai  no  member  of  the  union  shall  work  for  anyone  except  a  member  of  the  con- 
tractors' association.  There  are  breweries  and  hotels  and  other  large  establish- 
ments which  are  obliged  to  keep  a  force  of  men.  and  such  an  agreement  compels 
these  establishments  either  to  give  their  work  to  contractors  or  to  employ  non- 
union men.  Moreover,  contractors'  associations  usually  contain  only  a  fraction  of 
the  whole  number  of  contractors  in  a  place,  and  th '  smaller  contractors  outside  are 
compelled  to  get  nonunion  men.  Further,  when  an  association  of  contractors  has 
got  such  an  agreement  with  the  anions,  it  will  form  a  combination  with  the 
material  men,  and  become  a  most  dangerous  trust,  extorting  such  prices  as  it 
pleases  from  the  public.  An  agreement  of  this  character  now  exists  in  St.  Louis 
between  the  bricklayers  and  the  contractors,  and  it  has  been  indorsed  by  the  Build- 
ing Trades  Council.  There  is  a  contractor  in  the  citv  who  has  been  recognized  for 
years  as  one  of  the  best  friends  of  union  labor.  He  is  a  stonemason  contractor 
doing  general  building.  The  master  t)ricklayers'  association  has  made  a  law  that 
none  but  practical  bricklayers  shall  be  members  of  that  association.  This  law, 
together  with  the  agreement  with  the  bricklayers'  union,  deprives  this  fair  ooo- 
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tractor  of  union  labor.  The  Building  Trades  Council  feels  the  injustice  of  the  situ- 
ation, but  can  not  escape  from  the  contract  it  has  sanctioned.  The  witness  does 
not  believe  such  an  agreement  will  ever  be  indorsed  by  the  council  again.    (28, 24. ) 

B*  Eiabor  ori^anizattons.— 1.  National  Building  Trades  Council.—liT. 
Stbinbiss  states  that  the  National  Building  Trades  Council  was  formed  in  Decem- 
ber, 1897.  It  is  a  delegate  body,  composed  of  representatives  of  ocal  building 
trades  councils  and  representatives  of  national  unions  of  woikers  in  the  building 
trades.  The  national  organizations  at  present  afi&liated  with  it  are  the  electrical 
wo  kers,  the  painters,  the  sheet-metal  workers,  and  the  steam  engineers.  Each 
national  union  pays  only  $10  a  year  to  the  National  Building  Trades  Council,  but 
the  council  has  power  to  levy  an  assessment  of  5  cents  a  member  a  week  to  sun- 
port  a  strike  or  a  lockout.  The  local  building  trades  councils  in  24  cities,  chieny 
in  the  West,  are  affiliated.  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  are  the  only 
Eastern  cities  so  far  included.  The  organization  has  made  little  effort  to  extend 
itself.  It  has  no  paid  organizers,  and  has  only  recentlv  appointed  volunteer  organ- 
i/.ers.  The  aggregate  membership  of  the  affiliated  bodies,  local  and  national,  is 
about  2o0,000.  The  convention  meets  once  a  year,  and  the  general  executive  board 
directs  the  affairs  of  the  organization  between  conventions.  The  executive  board 
consists  of  the  president,  the  secretary- treasurer,  and  t$  vice-presidents.  The 
tendency  of  the  body  is  toward  increasing  the  power  of  the  executive  board. 

Among  the  objects  of  the  body,  as  stated  in  the  constitution,  are  the  encourage- 
ment and  formation  of  building  trades  councils  and  local  unions,  the  closer  aauJ- 
giimation  of  building  trades  workmen,  the  establishment  of  the  eight-hour  day, 
the  abolition  of  the  contract  system  on  pablic  work,  the  equalization  of  wages  in 
the  different  building  trades,  the  introduction  of  a  national  working  card,  the 
establishment  of  a  better  feeling  between  employer  and  employee,  and  the  secur- 
ing of  legislation  in  the  interest  of  workers  in  the  building  trades.  The  constitu- 
tion also  declares  the  abolition  of  strikes  or  the  reduction  of  them  to  a  minimum 
to  be  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  organization.  It  also  requests  all  local  build- 
ing trades  councils  to  establish  conference  or  arbitration  boards  with  associations 
of  master  builders  wherever  practicable.  By  an  amendment  adopted  by  the  last 
convention,  the  general  executive  board  was  directed  to  act  as  an  arbitration  com- 
mittee in  case  of  a  strike  or  lockout  when  called  on  to  do  so  by  a  local  building 
trades  council  or  an  affiliated  national  body.  The  principle  of  the  organization  is 
local  autonomy,  yet  Mr.  Steinbiss  believes  that  authority  will  be  given  to  the  gen- 
eral executive  board  to  try  to  settle  any  dispute  in  which  an  affiliated  body  is 
engaged,  and  to  withhold  financial  support  unless  an  opportunity  to  effect  a  set- 
tl^nent  is  offered  to  it.  Mr.  Steinbiss  thinks  that  if  the  Chicago  buildine  trades 
council  had  submitted  its  dispute  with  the  employers  in  1900  to  the  National 
Building  Trades  Council  a  settlement  would  have  been  reached.    (12, 18, 18-20, 28. ) 

Mr.  Steinbiss  declares  that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  this  organization  to  bo}rcott 
unions  which  are  not  affiliated  with  it.  The  carpenters  in  St.  Louis  have  at  times 
been  outside  the  Building  Trades  Council ,  and  yet  the  council  has  even  aided  them 
in  their  grievances.     (22.) 

Mr.  Steinbiss  says  that  the  council  asks  contractors  and  real  estate  men  and 
architects  and  builders  to  emplov  none  but  men  in  possession  of  the  Building 
Trades  Council  working  card.  This  card  is  issued  by  the  national  organization 
and  from  the  office  of  its  secretary.  Each  affiliated  local  building  trades  council 
must  take  out  this  working  card  for  all  its  members  in  good  standing.  Possession 
of  the  card  shows  chat  a  man  has  paid  his  dues  to  his  own  organization  and  is  a 
member  of  it  in  good  standing.  The  members  may  also  be  obliged  to  hold  the 
due  cards  of  their  own  unions,  according  to  their  union  laws;  but  wherever  the 
National  Building  Trades  Council  has  jurisdiction  its  card  is  the  only  working 
card  recognized.     (16, 19, 21. ) 

Mr.  Steinbiss  states  that  the  local  building  trades  councils  in  the  various  cities 
are  organized  on  substantially  the  same  plan.  They  differ  with  regard  to  the. 
number  of  trades  included  and  the  numoiBr  of  representatives  from  each  trade. 
Every  trade,  large  or  small,  has  reg^ularly  the  same  representation,  and  Mr.  Stein- 
biss believes  that  this  plan  of  treating  each  organization  as  a  unit  is  the  right 
plan  for  such  federal  bodies.  In  St.  Louis  there  is  a  board  of  business  agents, 
which  is  also  a  board  of  arbitration.  It  meets  every  day  at  4  o'clock.  The 
members  are  elected  and  paid  each  by  his  own  union.  In  their  daily  meetings 
they  make  reports  and  decide  what  shall  be  done  by  their  board.  This  board 
reports  weekly  to  the  Building  Trades  Council.  The  board  of  business  agents  is 
placed  distinctly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council.  This  was  found  to  be 
necassary,  because  in  New  York  at  one  time  the  board  of  walking  delegates  was 
an  entirely  separate  body,  and  was  able  to  control  the  situation  without  reference 
to  the  desires  of  the  Building  Trades  Council.    Mr.  Steinbiss  believes  that  the 
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constitation  of  the  Bnildinfi^  Trades  Coancil  of  St.  Louis  has  been  the  model  for 
Dearly  all  the  councils  that  have  been  formed  in  other  cities.    ( 13-15, 20. ) 

2.  Board  of  Delegates  of  Building  Trades,—^!,  O  Brien,  of  the  Granite  Cutters* 
National  Union,  says  that  the  Board  of  Delegates  of  Building  Trades  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  members  of  the  different  organizations  in  the 
building  trades  into  closer  afiQliation.  The  representatives  of  labor  who  are 
members  of  the  board  of  del^ates  have  power  to  act  for  the  organization  which 
they  represent  between  meetings.  They  must  be  given  that  power  before  they 
are  admitted  to  the  board,  and  they  are  governed  by  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
which  are  submitted  to  the  organizations  for  their  approval.  When  a  grievance 
is  presented,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  delegates,  having  men  working  on  that  particu- 
lar piece  of  work  to  investigate  the  grievance.  At  least  90  pei  cent  of  the  griev- 
ances reported  are  adjusted  through  committees  without  any  trouble.  The 
majority  of  the  local  organizations  have  yearly  agreements  with  their  employers, 
fixing  the  rate  of  wages  and  conditions  generally.  In  case  of  the  infraction  of  a 
rule  by  a  union  the  matter  would  come  before  the  board  of  delegates.  From 
27  to  30  trades  are  represented  in  the  board. 

If  a  case  were  found  in  which  members  of  the  tlnion  were  violating  rules,  the 
delegate  representing  that  particular  trade  could  order  a  strike  in  that  trade.  If 
the  assistance  of  other  tra!des  were  desired,  a  grievance  would  have  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  board  of  delegates  in  the  regular  form.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  men  are  ordered  on  a  strike  until  every  honest  means  has  been  taken  to  adjust 
the  difficulty.  The  delegate  is  supposed  to  see  that  the  working  rules  are  all 
complied  with,  and  in  case  of  any  dispute  is  supposed  to  interview  the  employer 
and  adjust  matters  if  possible,  acting  at  all  times  under  the  instructions  of  the 
organization  which  he  represents.  In  former  years  it  was  found  that  where  an 
individual  workman  presented  grievances  to  his  emplover,  he  would,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  be  discriminated  against  sooner  or  later.  Now,  when  a  representative 
of  the  organization  deals  with  the  employer,  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate  against 
individual  workmen.  The  delegate  is  inclined  to  be  conservative  in  his  action 
because  he  wants  to  be  in  a  position  to  show  that  he  was  justified  in  doing  as 
he  did.  Otherwise  a  new  delegate  would  be  appointed.  Every  precaution  is 
taken  to  avoid  a  strike,  and  one  is  ordered  only  as  a  last  resort. 

When  there  arises  any  dispute  between  two  organizations  concerning  the  rjues- 
tion  of  jurisdiction,  the  difference  is  arbitrated  by  the  appointment  of  representa- 
tives from  each  side  to  consider  the  point  at  issue. 

To  a  certain  extent,  a  delegate  who  does  his  duty,  finds  it  very  hard  to  secure 
employment.  A  large  number  do  find  employment,  however.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  the  representative  of  a  labor  organization  to  become  an  object  of  antagonism 
on  the  part  of  employers.    (428, 424, 430. ) 

3.  Attitude  of  employers, — Mr.  Steinbiss  says  that  the  best  builders  and  con- 
tractors are  friends  of  the  organizations  of  the  building  trades  workers.  The 
unions  g^ive  them  better  mechanics,  and  -they  prefer  to  deal  with  a  committee 
rather  than  everv  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry.  The  large  contractors  are  also  favora- 
ble to  the  central  delegate  bodies,  called  councils.  It  is  the  small  contractor,  *  *  the 
man  who  hires  and  picks  up  anyone  on  the  street  that  works  for  cheap  wages," 
who  opposes  the  councils  and  the  unions.    (15. ) 

Mr.  XiBo  says  that  neither  he  nor  his  orgimization  has  the  slightest  objection  to 
organized  labor.    (101.) 

€•  Relations  of  employers  and  enkplojees.— Negotiations  in  the  car- 
penter ^mde.— Mr.  Hardimq  ^ves  a  detailed  account  of  the  negotiations  between 
the  Master  Carpenters  Association  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  in  New 
York  City  in  1899  and  1900.  Up  to  September,  1899,  carpenters  received  $21  a 
week  for  48  hours'  work.  In  that  month  the  workmen  presented  a  demand  for  $22  a 
week  for  44  hours'  work,  with  absolute  prohibition  of  work  between  12  m.  and  5 
p.  m.  on  Saturdays.  The  manufacturers  considered  this  last  demand  particularly 
unreasonable.  They  were  willing  to  give  the  Saturday  half  holiday,  but  they 
thought  they  should  be  permitted  to  do  work  on  Saturday  afternoons  by  paying 
double  for  it.  They  have  this  privilege  on  Sunday  and  at  nii^ht.  In  the  office- 
building  section  of  the  city  it  is  often  necessary  to  make  repairs  and  alterations 
between  the  time  when  the  offices  are  vacated  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  the  time 
they  are  occupied  on  Monday  morning.  For  such  purposes  Saturday  afternoon  is 
Invaluable. 

A  committee  of  the  Master  Carpenters'  Association  met  a  committee  of  the 
workmen  and  made  a  temi>orary  agreement  for  wa^es  of  47  cents  an  hour  for  a 
Saturday  half  holiday,  and  for  an  arbitration  committee  to  settle  other  points  of 
difference.  The  representatives  of  the  union  which  agreed  to  this  compromise 
said  that  they  had  power  to  settle  the  dispute;  but  the  day  after  the  agreement 
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was  signed  the  manafactarerB  received  word  that  the  committee  had  no  such 
power;  that  they  had  signed  the  lu^reement  on  their  own  resiionsibility,  and  that 
the  original  demand  wonld  be  lived  np  to.  Finally,  on  Octolx^r  4,  the  master  car- 
penters yielded. 

No  definite  time  was  fixed  for  the  continuance  of  the  agreement  which  was  thns 
formed,  and  it  was  therefore  liable  to  be  abrogated  at  any  time.  The  master  car- 
penters asked  the  jonme^  men  to  appoint  a  conmiittee  of  arbitration  to  arrive  at  some 
amicable  understanding  whereby  yearly  agreements  could  be  made.  A  committee 
was  formed,  and  from  Febr nary  15  to  August  15, 1900,  the  master  carpenters  tried 
to  effect  an  arrangement.  The  journeymen  did  not  keep  their  appointments.  A 
day  would  be  set  for  the  conference  and  the  committee  of  the  journeymen  would 
not  appear.  When  the  masters  asked  the  reason ,  an  entirely  new  committee  would 
come  with  new  propositions.  Finally,  on  August  15, 1900,  the  Master  Carpenters' 
Association  passed  resolutions  declaring  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  hold  further 
conferences  With  committees  from  the  brotherhood  until  such  committees  should 
have  full  power  to  act  on  the  matters  under  consideration,  and  declaring  further 
that  the  agreement  made  on  October  4, 1899,  was  terminated  and  of  no  effect  on 
and  after  August  20, 1900.  So  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Harding's  testimony,  November 
15, 1900,  no  agreement  existed  between  the  master  carpenters  and  the  journeymen 
in  New  York  Citv.  Every  employer  hired  carpenters  on  such  terms  as  he  could 
make.    (110-113.) 

D.  Oeneral  conditions  of  lahorm—Wage^  of  hTncklayers, — Mr.  Leo  says 
that  the  present  wages  of  bricklayers  in  New  York  are  55  cents  an  hour,  and  that 
he  questions  whether  they  ought  not,  in  fairness,  to  be  60  cents  an  hour.  Their 
wages  would  then  be  equal  to  only  30  or  35  cents  an  hour  for  steady  work.  The 
weather  does  not  let  them  work  over  half  the  time.  The  work  is  hard  and  often 
dangerous  and  ought  to  be  well  paid.    (98. ) 

E.  Leirislation  relating"  to  building'  trskdenm— Mechanics'  Hens.^Mx, 
O'Brien  says  that  labor  organizations  in  the  State  of  New  York  have  tried  to  secure 
an  amendment  to  the  mechanics'  lien  law,  providing  that  persons  lending  money 
on  prox>erty  should  be  obliged  first  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  there  were  any  claims 
for  wages  against  the  property.  Many  of  the  contractors  and  the  persons  who  loan 
money  stand  in  together  and  prevent  the  payment  of  the  men  who  furnish  mate- 
rial and  labor.    (436. ) 

XL  STONE  AND  GRANITE  OTTTTING  TBADE. 

A.  Granite  Cutters'  National  Union.— Mr.  O'Brien  says  that  the 
Granite  Cutters'  National  Union  was  formed  in  18T7.  •The  organization  has 
complete  jurisdiction  over  all  the  granite  work  in  the  United  States.  Each  local 
branch  makes  its  own  rate  of  wages,  but  the  rate  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
national  organization,  or  executive  board,  which  is  composed  of  the  national 
union  officers.  About  98  per  cent  of  the  granite  cutters  in  the  country  belong  to 
the  association,  which  has  about  16,000  or  17,000  members.  All  the  money  is  cen- 
tralized. The  local  organizations  are  allowed  a  certain  amount  for  legitimate 
expenses.  The  rest  is  all  sent  to  headquarters.  When  there  is  a  strike  which 
has  taken  place  with  the  approval  of  the  union,  the  funds  of  the  national  organi- 
zation are  drawn  on  to  pay  the  strike  benefits.  Many  of  the  branches  have  a  local 
fxmd  raised  by  local  assessments.  The  union  is  affiliated  with  the  Board  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  Building  Trades  and  with  the  Central  Federated  Union  of  the  City  of 
New  York.     (422,431.) 

B.  Relations  of  employers  and  employees.— Mr.  Leo  says  that 
there  was  harmony  in  the  stone-cutting  trade  in  New  York  for  8  or  10  years,  up 
to  about  1897.  At  that  time  there  was  a  strike  over  the  proposal  to  change  the 
time  of  making  the  annual  agreement.  New  agreements  were  customarily  made 
on  the  1st  of  May.  At  that  nme  of  the  year  the  yards  are  full  of  work  and  the 
employers  can  not  afford  a  contest.  They  wanted  to  make  the  agreement  expire 
in  February,  when  work  is  slack.  After  a  strike  of  10  or  12  weeks,  the  Master 
Stonecutters'  Association  yielded  completely,  and  in  addition,  paid  about  |12,000 
in  fines  into  the  treasury  of  the  union.     (97, 98. ) 

€•  Apprenticeship. — Mr.  O'Brien  says  that  a  system  of  apprenticeship  has 
been  adopted  by  the  granite  cutters.  In  New  York  1  apprentice  to  10  men  is 
allowed.  In  some  other  localities  there  is  a  more  liberal  allowance,  and  in  some 
the  allowance  is  less  liberal.  The  sons  of  members  of  the  union  have  been  allowed 
to  become  apprentices  even  in  cases  where  the  employer  has  had  his  regular 
allowance.  There  are  no  subdivisions  in  the  granite-cutting  trade.  All  the  work- 
men are  called  granite  cutters,  no  matter  what  class  of  cutting  they  do.   (429, 490. ) 
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D.  General  conditions  of  iabor.—l.  Wages,— Wr,  O'Brien  says  that  the 
wages  paid  to  granite  cutters  are  nsnally  based  on  time  and  not  on  piec^  work. 
The  wages  in  New  York  are  50  cents  an  honr  for  an  8-honr  day.  The  wages  used 
to  be  $2.75  a  day  for  10  honrs'  work.  Wages  do  not  make  so' much  difference  if 
the  trade  is  thorouglilv  organized,  as  in  that  case  all  the  employers  ha^  e  to  pay  the 
same  wages.  In  tne  New  York  nnion  thei*e  has  been  no  change  of  wages  in  8 
years.  When  a  change  is  to  i)e  made,  a  committee  on  the  bill  of  prices  is  appointed 
from  the  union.  After  the  members  of  the  committee  have  agreed  among  them- 
selves, they  report  to  the  local  organization.  If  that  approves,  the  sea  e  is  sent  to 
the  national  officers.  If  they  consider  the  scale  all  right,  it  is  submitted  for  vote 
to  all  the  unions  in  the  country.  The  members  of  the  union  are  more  competent 
than  are  the  employers  to  make  out  the  bill  of  prices.    (425,  426,  4^1. ) 

2.  Hours  of  labor, — Mr.  O'Brien  savs  that  the  hours  of  labor  for  granite  cutters 
are  uniform  all  over  the  country,  and  a  day's  work  consists  of  8  hours  of  labor. 
When  the  demand  for  8  hours  was  made,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  union 
at  large.  This  committee  drew  up  a  section,  which  was  embodied  in  the  constitu- 
tion, providing  that  none  of  the  members  of  the  Granite  Cutters*  Union  should 
work  more  than  8  hours  a  day.  The  employers  were  notified  of  the  change  in  1897, 
and  told  that  it  would  go  into  effect  after  March  1,  1900.  They  were  thus  given  3 
years  to  get  accustomed  to  the  change.  The  granite  cutters  have  become  more 
proficient  all  the  time,  so  that  now  more  is  accomplished  in  8  hours  than  formerly 
was  accomplished  in  10  hours. 

The  adoption  of  the  8-hour  system  gives  occupation  to  a  greater  number  of  work- 
men.   The  Saturday  half  holiday  would  have  the  same  effect. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  there  is  a  law  providing  that  in  all  public  employment 
8  hours  shall  constitute  a  day*s  work.  Tne  law  has  worked  well,  and  the  super- 
intendent of  public  works  in  the  city  of  New  York  says  that  he  would  not  care  to 
go  back  to  the  old  system,  but  thinks  that  the  work  is  done  much  better  under 
present  conditions.     (432,  425,  429,  434.) 

£•  Eiegislation  reiatini:  to  fpranite  cuttinir*— Mr.  Leo  states  that  the 
so-called  Tobin  law  enacted  in  New  York  m  1898,  requiring  that  all  granite  used 
on  municipal  or  State  work  in  New  York  shali  be  dressed  at  the  place  where  it  is 
used,  has  almost  stopped  the  use  of  granite  for  such  work.  There  is  not  demand 
enough  in  New  York  city  to  justify  tne  introduction  of  machinerv  for  the  turning 
of  heavy  columns  and  the  liue,  and  it  is,  therefore,  impracticable  to  conduct  the 
dressing  of  such  pieces  on  the  ground.    (97.) 

Mr.  Uardinq  says  that  there  are  certain  pillars  and  columns  in  some  large 
buildings  which  no  machinery  in  the  State  of  New  York  can  handle.  The  result 
of  the  law  forbidding  the  use  of  any  granite  finished  outside  of  New  York  State 
for  municipal  or  State  work,  therefore,  is  that  some  other  stone  has  to  be  used  in 
place  of  granite.  Mr.  Harding  has  heard  it  said  that  the  granite  used  in  one  addi- 
tion to  the  museum  of  Central  Park  cost  over  $100,000  more  than  it  need  have 
cost  if  it  had  been  cut  outside  the  State.     ( 108. ) 

Mr.  O'Brien  says  that  the  Tobin  stone-dressing  law  in  force  in  New  York,  and 
providing  that  in  all  work  done  for  the  State  the  stone  used  must  be  dressed 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  State,  has  been  quite  beneficial.  The  people  of  the 
State  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  work  which  is  done  for  the  State.  The  law 
has,  to  a  certain  extent,  led  to  the  lowering  of  the  cost  of  dressing  stone.  In  the 
Eastern  States  the  wages  are  such  that  a  man  is  not  encouraged  to  do  any  more 
in  the  course  of  a  day  than  he  is  obliged  to  do.  It  has  been  found  that  since  the 
law  went  into  effect  the  dressing  of  stone  has  not  cost  more  than  it  did  before,  and 
the  State  has  had  the  k)enefit  of  having  the  money  kept  in  circulation  within  the 
State.    (437,428.) 

Xn.  POTTEBT  TBADES. 

A,  Development  of  tiie  pottery  industry.— 1.  GeneraUy.—HLr.  Wil- 
liam BuEuEss,  president  of  the  International  Potterv  Company,  says  that  as  early 
as  1705  a  pottery  was  established  in  South  Carolina,  which  was  ot  sufficient 
importance  to  cause  alarm  among  the  then  well-established  potteries  of  Euffland. 
From  that  time  on  a  number  of  attempts  were  made  to  establish  potteries,  but  it 
was  not  until  1863  that  the  industrv  became  of  any  commercial  im];>ortanoe. 
From  that  time  until  the  Centennial  £zposition  the  business  steadily  increased  in 
magnitude,  and  the  quality  of  the  wares  rapidlv  improved.    The  exposition  of 


1870  gave,  perhaps,  the  greatest  impetus  to  the  industry,  as  it  acquainted  the  world 
with  the  possibility  of  this  country's  resources,  and  revealed  to  tne  manufacturers 
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their  own  latent  possibilities.  At  that  time  little  decorated  ware  was  being  made. 
The  demand  for  decorated  ffoods,  however,  increased  so  rapidly  that  one  manu- 
facturer after  another  found  it  necessary  to  establish  a  deooratiiig  departmmit 
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Soon  after  the  establishment  of  decorating  departments  came  the  development  of 
the  so-caJled  sanitary  wares. 

The  largest  pottery  mannf actory  is  situated  at  East  LiTerpool,Ohio.  That  factory 
makes  a  nnmoer  of  different  kinds  of  goods.  It  makes  a  very  fine  g^^ade  of  hotel 
china;  it  makes  semi];>OTcelain  goods,  white  granite,  C.  C,  yellow,  and  Rocking- 
bam  wares. 

The  Ceramic  Art  Pottery,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  makes  goods  of  the  very  finest 
grades.  They  are  beantif  ul  and  high  priced.  The  Rookwood  Pottery,  of  Cincin- 
nati, makes  an  entirely  different  line  of  goods,  which  are  exqnisite  in  finish. 
American  i>otteriesareio-day,  in  fact,  making,  in  alllines  of  clay  products,  wares 
e  aal  in  qnality  and  variety  to  the  very  finest  made  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
except  that,  perhaps,  they  do  not  make  china  which  is  equal  in  quality  to  some 
of  the  best  grades  of  French  china. 

During  the  last  half  century  the  pottery  business  has  developed  from  almost 
nothing  to  a  business  in  which  there  is  invested  some  $18,000,000,  and  which 
employs  20,000  persons.  The  principal  center  of  the  industry  is  Trenton,  N.  J. 
(604,605,606,608,609.) 

2.  Mfinufacture  of  sanitary  tcares. — Mr.  John  A,  Campbell,  general  manager 
of  the  Trenton  Potteries  Company,  says  that  the  manufacture  of  sanitary  ware  in 
the  United  States  was  first  attempted  in  1872.  Previous  to  that  time  all  sanitary 
ware  was  imi)orted  from  England  and  Scotland.  At  the  present  time,  such  ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  the  industry  that  there  are  practically  no  importations 
of  sanitary  ware,  and  American  manufacturers  are  exporting  their  goods  in  in- 
creasing quantities  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  sanitary  articles  manufactured 
in  this  country  conform  to  the  latest  sanitary  regulations,  and  are  far  superior  in 
design  and  utility  to  those  produced  in  anv  other  country.  Furthermore,  im- 
provements are  constantly  being  made,  and  the  industry  is  keeping  pace  with  the 
general  demand  for  the  highest  sanitary  appliances  known.  The  vitrified  sanitary 
china  and  earthen  ware  manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  the  very  best  article 
of  its  kind  in  use. 

Solid  porcelain  goods,  which  are  also  classified  as  sanitary  wares,  and  which  are 
made  of  fire-clay  ware  with  a  white  lining  and  glaze,  were  manufactured  in  this 
country  as  far  back  as  lb'80,  but  only  coxnparativelv  small  articles  were  made. 
The  first  successful  attempt  to  make  solid  porcelain  bath  tubs  was  made  in  1893. 
At  that  time  few  solid  porcelain  bath  tubs  were  used  in  this  country,  and  all  those 
used  were  imported.  At  the  present  time,  American  manufacturers  not  only  con- 
trol the  Amt'dcan  market,  but  are  enpoTtAng  these  goods  to  European  countries. 
The  price  has  been  reduced  at  least  50  per  cent,  so  that  now  these  goods  are  within 
reach  of  x>eople  of  moderate  means,  and  a  solid  porcelain  bath  tub  can  be  bought 
for  about  40  or  50  per  cent  more  than  the  cost  of  an  enameled  iron  one. 

The  output  of  sanitary  wares  in  this  coimtry  runs  from  $2,000,000  to  $2,500,000, 
and  there  are  about  1 ,500  or  1 ,800  persons  employed  in  the  industry.    (624, 625,  629. ) 

3.  Manufacture  of  tiles,— Mr.  Alfred  Willson  Lawshe,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Trent  Tile  Company,  says  that  the  tile  business  is  the  youngest  of  any 
of  the  clay  industries  in  the  united  States.  Practically,  it  is  only.  20  years  old. 
Between  1876  and  1880  a  few  tile  factories  were  built  in  this  country,  but  the 
English  manufacturers  controlled  the  market.  In  1880,  at  an  exposition  held  at 
Crewe,  England,  an  American  tile  manufacturer  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  over 
the  English  and  Continental  manufacturers.  That  incident  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  tile  business  in  this  country.  Architects  throughout  the  country  began  to 
think  that  American  products  were  better  than  the  foreign  products.  Soon  the 
Trent  tile  plant  was  erected  at  Trenton.  As  soon  as  American  manufacturers 
began  to  put  tbeir  goods  on  the  market,  however,  the  importers  of  foreign  goods 
decreased  their  prices.  At  that  time,  because  of  a  difference  of  classification  made 
by  different  appraisers,  imported  tUes  paid  only  20  per  cent  duty  at  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  while  they  paid  45  per  cent  at  Boston.  The  matter  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  duty  was  fixed  at  the  uni- 
1  orm  rate  of  45  per  cent.  From  that  time  on  the  industrv  has  steadily  grown  until 
now  there  are  18  factories  in  this  country.  There  are  probably  three  or  four  million 
dollars  invested  in  the  business,  and  some  2,500  people  are  employed.  The  Trent 
I'ile  Companv  employs  285  hands,  about  70  per  cent  of  whom  are  women  and  chil- 
dren, the  children  being  over  the  age  of  15  years. 

At  first  only  embossed  tiles  were  manufactured.  These  have  gone  out  of  favor 
now,  and  plain  enameled  tiles  are  now  manufactured  for  the  most  part.  When 
the  demand  for  sanitary  goods  came  a  nonabsorbent  tile  began  to  ne  produced. 
The  prices  of  white  tile  and  the  prices  of  white  marble  are  about  the  same,  but 
white  marble  is  not  as  good  a  ware  for  sanitarv  purposes  because  it  is  absorbent, 
while  a  fine  vitrified  tile  is  absolutely  nonabsoroent.  If  there  is  any  white  marble 
which  is  nonabsorbent  it  is  probably  so  high  priced  that  it  can  not  be  advantage- 
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onsly  used.  One  of  the  grievances  of  the  tile  mannfactnrers  is  that  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  nses  marble  almost  to  the  e>  elusion  of  tile.  England,  on  the  other  hand,  tiles 
all  of  her  Government  buildingn.  There  is  not  any  artificial  marble  made  that 
will  stand  the  abrasion  that  a  tile  will  stand. 

The  same  materials  are  used  in  the  mannfactnre  of  tiles  as  are  used  in  the 
mannfactare  of  ordinary  pottery  and  china  ware.  The  materials  are  ground  to  a 
flour.  The  flour  is  sifted  into  a  box  and  then  pressed.  After  being  pressed  into 
shape,  the  tile  is  bisque-fired  in  one  kiln  and  then  gloss-fired  in  another. 

To-day  American  manufacturers  are  selling  90  per  cent  of  all  the  tile  sold  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  opinion  of  manufacturers  that  Amer i can  tiles  are  superior 
to  foreign-made  tiles.     (G80, 631, 632. ) 

4.  Facts  favorable  to  development, — Mr.  Buroess  says  that  the  high  premium 
on  gold  during  the  Civil  War  was  a  great  aid  to  the  development  of  the  pottery 
industry.  The  natural  resources  of  the  country  have  aided  greatly  in  its  develop 
ment.  The  bulky  nature  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  goods  and  the  length  of  time 
which  necessarily  elapses  between  the  placing  of  an  order  with  foreign  manu 
facturers  and  the  receiving  of  the  goods  have  worked  in  favor  of  the  development  of 
the  American  industry.  The  Centennial,  the  New  Orleans,  and  the  Chicago  exposi- 
tions, by  showing  the  possibilities  of  American  manufacturers,  aided  the  growth 
of  the  industry  in  this  country.  The  information  obtained  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission of  1882  gave  to  legislators  some  idea  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the  industry 
and  brought  about  the  enactment  of  tariffs  which  were  protective.  The  demand 
for  more  artistic  and  costly  goods,  which -has  been  created  by  the  increased  wealth 
of  the  country,  has  been  met  by  American  manufacturers,  and  so  has  aided  the 
growth  of  the  industry.  The  opening  of  ceramic  art  schools  in  recent  years  has 
been  of  great  assistance  in  the  production  ot  superior  grades  of  ware,  and  the 
growing  feeling  among  the  people  that  goods  of  American  make  are  desirable, 
together  with  the  real  merit  of  the  goods  produced,  has  been  a  great  stimulus  to 
the  business.     (606.) 

Mr.  Campbell  says  that  the  progress  made  in  the  manufacture  of  sanitary  wares 
is  due  to  the  i  act  that  the  protective  tariff  has  made  experiments  possible  and  that 
manufacturers  have  persevered  in  making  experiments.  It  is  due  also  to  the  skill 
and  progressive  workmanship  of  the  employees.     f625. ) 

Mr.  William  Clayton,  representative^f  the  Jiggermen  and  Dishmakers' Union, 
says  that  the  pottery  industry  would  be  very  much  assisted  if  the  Government 
would  appoint  men  trained  in  the^ttery  business  to  investigate  various  sections 
of  the  country  where  materials  suitable  to  the  pottery  industry  may  be  found,  in 
order  that,  if  possible,  American  manufacturers  may  be  relieved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  having  to  depend  on  England  for  any  ef  the  clays  which  are  necessary  in 
the  manufacture  of  pottery.  The  Government  could  further  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  pottery  industryby  encouraging  the  establishment  of  technical  schools 
in  which  students  may  be  trained  in  the  arts  and  sciences  which  apply  to  the  pot- 
tery industry.  In  Europe  schools  of  this  character  have  been  established  and  are 
encouraged  by  government  patronage  and  assistance. 

The  duty  on  china  and  earthen  ware  should  be  a  com];>ound  of  specific  and  ad 
valorem  duties,  and  the  tariff  law  should  be  made  more  perfectly  operative  by  the 
appointment  of  a  larger  number  of  inspectors  who  are  thoroughly  practical  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  pottery  industry.  Inspectors  should  be  appointed  at 
pottery  districts  in  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  added  to  the  customs  officials  in 
this  country. 

Freight  discriminationa  should  be  done  away  with  through  remedial  legislation, 
and  rates  should  be  made  uniform.     (636, 687, 638, 640. ) 

5.  Facts  unfavorable  to  development.—^r.  Burgess  says  that  the  want  of  ade- 
quate government  protection  has  been  the  feature  which  has  been  most  unfavor- 
able to  the  development  of  the  pottery  industry.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that 
the  pottery  business  in  this  country  has  been  considered  a  factor  worthy  of  much 
governmental  attention.  The  wages  in  the  pottery  industry  are  much  higher  in 
this  country  than  in  Europe,  and  the  rate  of  duty  imposed  upon  foreign  goods, 
though  seemingly  large,  has  never  been  commensurate  with  the  difference  in 
wages.  Another  fact  which  has  operated  against  the  pottery  industry  is  that  it 
requires  a  large  amount  of  capital  to  start  a  plant  on  a  paymg  basis.  Further- 
more, there  is  a  lack  of  skilled  &bor  and  of  men  of  artistic  education  and  taste. 
The  want  of  technical  schools  has  retarded  the  growth  of  the  industry.  The  gen- 
eral tendency  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  to  think  that  imported  articles 
are  superior  to  domestic  products  has  been  one  of  the  most  difficxut  obstacles  to 
overcome.  The  greatest  of  all  setbacks  in  recent  years  was  the  enactment  of  tiie 
Wilson  tariff  law,  which  gave  the  industry  such  a  stunning  blow  as  to  paralyze  it 
for  years.     (605.) 

Mr.  Clayton  says  that  American  manufacturers  are  obliged  to  import  certain 
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grades  of  clay  which  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  crockery  ware  from  Eng- 
land: that  almost  every  mannfactorer  in  this  coontry  is  obliged  to  nse  these 
clays,  and  that  no  substitute  for  them  has  as  yet  been  found  in  this  country.  The 
lack  of  technical  schools  is  also  a  handicap  to  the  pottery  industry,  and  discrimi- 
nations in  freight  in  favor  of  foreign  manufacturers  act  as  a  great  drawback. 
Railway  companies  acting  jointly  with  steamship  lines  are  carrying  goods  from 
tne  seaport  to  inland  points  at  a  rate  considerably  l^ss  than  is  charged  the  home 
manufacturer  to  the  same  points.  For  instance,  goods  can  be  sent  from  Liver- 
pool, England,  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  for  40  cents  a  hundred,  while  the  rate  from 
Trenton  to  San  Antonio  is  9H  cents  a  hundred.  On  January  1  of  last  year  ihe 
official  classification  of  a  number  of  articles  was  raised,  and  this  has  been  a  disad- 
vantage to  the  pottery  noanufacturers.  Defects  in  the  present  tariff  law  act  also 
as  a  drawback  to  American  manufacturers  The  ad  valorem  duty  makes  under- 
valuation possible.  The  largest  foreign  shippers  of  china  and  earthen  ware  to 
this  country  have  their  own  agents  here  to  whom  they  ship  goods,  and  in  cases 
like  Germanv.  where  no  oath  is  administered  by  the  consul,  the  manufacturer 
may  invoice  his  goods  at  any  price  he  chooses,  and  take  his  chance  of  a  revalua- 
tion at  the  x)ort  of  entry.  Under  the  present  system  it  is  possible  for  what  is 
known  as  ''stuffing*'  to  prevail  to  a  great  extent.  Stuffing  means  that  a  manu- 
facturer, who  is  packing  hollow  ware  for  export,  incloses  m  the  hollow  ware  fin- 
ished articles  which  do  not  appear  in  the  invoice,  and  which  are  of  mach  greater 
value  than  the  goods  which  do  appear  in  the  invoice.  In  Germany  there  is  in 
existence  what  is  known  as  ''omnibus"  invoicing,  which  means  i hat  goods  are 
lumped  together  and  no  descriptive  invoice  made  out.     (636, 637, 638, 639. ) 

B«  Conditions  of  capital  and  business. — 1.  Trenton  Potteries  Com- 
pany.—Mx,  Campbell  says  that  the  Trenton  Potteries  Company  was  formed  by 
the  consolidation  of  five  plants  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sanitary  wares. 
Since  the  formation  of  tne  company  one  additional  plant  to  manufacture  solid 
porcelain  goods  has  been  erected.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $-J,000.000.  The 
output  of  the  company  is  probably  about  one-third  of  the  total  ontput  of  the 
country  in  sanitary  wares.  Some  economies  have  been  effected  by  the  consolida- 
tion of  tile  different  plants,  but  there  has  not  been  as  much  economy  as  was  antici- 
pated. The  prices  of  the  goods  manufactured  have  been  reduced  50  per  cent  dur- 
ing the  last  10  years.  The  reduction  in  price  is  due  in  pekTt  to  the  consolidation 
of  the  different  companies;  but  only  in  part.    (626,  627,  629.) 

2.  Quality  of  American  pottery  manufactures,— Mx,  Campbell  says  that  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  can  and  are  producing  at  the  present  time  table  china  which  is 
equal  to  any  china  that  is  made  in  Limoges.  The  Ceramic  Art  Company,  of  Tren- 
ton, is  manufacturing  as  fine  a  china  as  can  be  marie.  American  potters  have 
passed  the  experimental  sta^e  in  making  a  glaze.  The  Maddock  Pottery  Com- 
pany, of  Trenton,  is  also  producing  a  very  fine  grade  of  china.  Its  kilns  are  built 
upon  the  French  principle,  and  the  company  is  producing  ware  that  is  holding  its 
own  with  the  best  in  Prance.  There  is  a  certain  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  against  American-made  goods,  but  that  prejudice  is  leing  over- 
come.    (630.) 

Mr.  Clayton  says  that  there  is  not  much  difference  between  the  quality  of 
American  pottery  and  the  quality  of  English  pottery.  The  operatives  in  this 
country  are  capaole  of  producing  as  fine  work  of  every  kind  as  is  produced  in 
England.  In  some  of  the  expensive  articles  it  may  be  that  not  so  much  pains  is 
taken  in  the  finish,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  regard  to  general  ware.  The  pott,  ry 
manufacturers  of  Trenton  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  greater  degree  of  per- 
fection than  formerly  in  the  mixture  of  materials,  and  have  been  able  to  calculate 
to  a  very  great  nicety  the  coefficient  of  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  body  and 
glaze  under  heat  up  to  a  given  temperature.  As  a  result  the  glazes  are  now  com- 
pounded with  greater  accuracy  to  fit  the  body  on  which  they  are  placed,  and  as  a 
consequence  there  is  lees  crazing  than  formerly.    (639, 642. ) 

Mr.  John  A.  O'Neill,  a  pottery  worker  of  Trenton,  says  that  American  pot- 
tery mannfacturers  can  make  as  fine  goods  as  c;m  be  made  anywhere  in  the  world. 
The  American  pottery  workers  are  the  best  in  the  world  and  know  more  about  the 
business  than  oo  the  foreign  potters.    ( 655. ) 

Mr.  John  W.  Morgan,  a  pottery  worker  of  Trenton,  says  that  the  underglazed 
ware  wluch  is  made  by  the  American  manufacturers  is  much  better  than  any 
which  foreign  manufacturers  can  produce.  American  manufacturers  are  able  to 
produce  as  fine  and  delicate  ware  as  the  Haviland  china  which  is  made  at  Limo- 
ges, so  far  as  the  body  of  the  china  is  concerned.  They  are  not  equal  to  the 
French  manufacturerssofar  as  finish  and  delicate  decoration  areconcerned.  There 
are  not  artists  in  this  country  who  are  capable  of  doing  that  class  of  work,  the 
reason  being  that  tiiere  has  been  no  call  for  that  kind  of  work  in  this  country. 
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nnlees  the  local  organizations  were  members  of  the  national  association.  The 
central  organization  was  in  sympathy  with  the  local  branch,  and  wonld  have  been 
glad  to  admit  it  if  the  rules  had  permitted. 

The  objects  of  the  organizations  of  pottery  workers  in  Trenton  are  to  secnre 
fair  wages,  uniformity  ot  prices,  lair  dealings  with  the  manufacturers,  and  the 
promotion  of  the  prosperity  of  the  pottery  industry.  If  a  man  has  a  dispute  with 
his  employer  he  notifies  the  organization.  A  committee  is  appointed  to  settle  the 
difference,  and  if  the  committee  is  unable  to  settle  it  the  matter  is  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  executive  committee.  That  committee  then  declares  that  bench 
struck,  and  the  member  having  the  grievance  is  on  strike,  and  is  entitled  to  strike 
I)ay  from  the  union.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  union  would  do  in  case  an 
employer  attempted  to  fill  the  bench  with  other  labor,  as  there  has  never  been  a 
case  of  that  kind.     (545, 647. 64^. ) 

2.  Jiggermen  and  Diahmaker^  Union,— Mr.  Clayton  says  that  about  eight- 
tenths  of  the  jig^rmen  and  dishmakers  of  Trenton  are  members  of  the  Jiggermen 
and  Dishmakers  Union,  and  that  the  operatives  emploved  in  other  branches  of  the 
industry  are  becoming  affiliated  with  this  union.  **  More  than  70  per  cent  of  the 
operatives  and  their  helpers  who  produce  general  earthenware  are  meml>ers  of  this 
branch,  and  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  a  general- ware  pottery  is  pro- 
duced b\  this  branch  of  operatives.'*' 

The  Jiggermen  and  Dishmakers'  Union  is  in  harmonious  affiliation  with  other 
labor  organizations  in  Trenton,  but  not  with  the  organization  known  as  the 
National  Brotherhood  of  Operntive  Potters.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
national  organization  agreed  ui>on  a  s  ale  of  wages  which  would  have  materially 
reduced  the  wa^  paid  to  the  workmen  in  the  Trenton  potteries.  The  scale  of 
wages  is  lower  m  the  West  than  in  the  E^ast.  and  the  agreement  made  by  the 
national  organization  was  an  attempt  to  equalize  wages  by  reducing  the  wages  of 
the  Eastern  potters.  Previous  to  the  making  of  this  agreement  the  Trenton  potters 
sent  delegates  to  the  national  convention.    (636, 689, 642. ) 

D.  Relations  of  employers  and  employees*— Mr.  Clayton  says 
that  the  relations  between  employees  and  employers  m  the  pottery  industry  are 
amicable  and  cordial.  The  jwttery  employees  believe  rather  in  the  conciliatory 
than  in  the  arbitrative  method,  and  they  have  never  found  any  indispositon  what- 
ever on  the  part  of  employers  to  meet  with  the  men  and  discuss  matters.  (6;^, 
642.) 

Mr.  Campbell  says  that  the  labor  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sanitary 
wares  is  organized  labor .  though  nonunion  men  are  not  barred.  The  noanutactarers 
recognize  the  union  and  freouently  confer  with  representatives  of  the  workmen. 
There  has  been  no  strike  in  tne  industry  since  1890,  and  the  strike  of  that  year  was 
eventually  settled  by  a  joint  committe  of  manufacturers  and  employees.  In  case 
of  any  difficulty  arising  in  single  potteries  it  i^  customary  for  the  employees  of 
the  pottery  to  notify  the  owners.  If  tJie  trouble  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  can 
not  be  settled  satisfactorily  by  them,  the  matter  is  brought  before  the  union  and 
before  the  organization  of  employers.  Committees  are  then  appointed  by  both 
sides  and  these  committees  endeavor  to  adjust  the  difference  by  a  series  of  com- 
promises.    (625, 626, 627. ) 

Mr.  O'Neill  says  that  the  i>ottery  workers  have  always  been  glad  to  settle  diffi- 
culties with  employers  through  conference  and  compromise.    (655. ) 

Mr.  Lawshk  says  that  the  tile  manufacturers  have  never  had  any  difficulty 
whatever  with  their  labor  from  the  beginning  of  the  industry  and  that  they  have 
never  had  a  strike.  The  labor  employed  by  the  Trent  Tile  Company  is  nonunion 
labor.  Unions  always  tend  to  create  dissension.  One  man  turns  out  more  than 
another  working  on  piecework,  and  this  creates  jealousy.  Labor  unions  seem  to 
be  founded  upon  the  poor  workman  and  not  upon  the  good  workman.  Labor 
organizations  would  be  of  advantage  to  employees  in  cases  where  employers  were 
inclined  to  be  unfair.  Most  of  the  persons  employed  by  the  Trent  Tile  Company 
have  grown  up  in  the  shops  of  the  company.     (638, 634.) 

E.  General  conditions  of  labor.— 1.  Nationaliiy,— Mr.  Clayton  says 
that  in  general  the  workmen  in  the  Trenton  potteries  are  citizens.  Quite  a  large 
number  have  come  over  from  Ehigland.  Th<)  workmen  in  pottery  factories  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  also  are  very  largelv  foreign  bom.     (641. ) 

Mr.  Morgan  says  that  about  98  per  cent  or  the  pottery  workers  who  come  to 
this  country  become  naturalized.     (647. ) 

Mr.  Campbell  says  that  very  few  skilled  pottery  workers  now  come  to  this 
country  from  Europe.  The  employees  who  have  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the 
works  are  preferred  to  any  others.     (626. ) 

1  This  statement  seems  to  conflict  with  that  of  Mr.  O'NeilL    (See  Teetimony,  pp,  652, 653.) 
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2.  Emplayment.^MT,  Buboess  says  that  there  is  nstially  a  shnt-down  of  the  pot- 
teries for  a  week  at  Christmas  time  and  for  a  week  in  July  for  repairs.  Outside  of 
these  shat-downs  there  has  been  steady  work  during  the  last  3  or  8  years.    (608.) 

Mr.  Campbell  says  that  more  men  are  employed  now  in  the  manufacture  of 
sanitary  ware  than  at  any  previous  time.    (626. ) 

3.  Machi7ierv,^ldT.  Morgan  says  that  the  pottery  industry  is  peculiarly  a 
handiwork  industry.    The  labor  is  skilled  labor  and  requires  training.    (648. ) 

Mr.  Campbell  says  verr  little  machinery  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sanitary 
wares,  but  that  most  of  the  skilled  labor  is  done  bv  hand.    (626. ) 

4.  Wages — (a)  Oenerally. — Mr.  Buboess  says  that,  as  a  result  of  a  conference 
between  pottery  manufacturers  and  pottery  workmen,  a  standard  uniform  scale 
of  wages  was  adopted  which  is  in  use  throughout  the  West.  This  scale  the  East- 
em  workers  refuMd  to  adopt,  and  wages  in  the  E^t  are  somewhat  higher  than 
wages  in  the  West.  Wages  in  the  pottery  industry  are  mostlv  on  the  piecework 
baoiB.  There  is,  however,  a  minimum  rate  of  wages.  It  is  reckoned,  for  instance, 
that  a  presser  must  have  at  least  $2.75  a  day.  The  jiggerman,  the  dishmaker, 
and  the  mold  maker  must  have  at  least  $3  a  day.  A  jiggerman  working  on  large 
machinery  must  have  at  least  $3.50  a  day.  The  kiln  man  must  have  at  least  $2  a 
day.  These  are  the  minimum  Tates  of  wages,  and,  through  the  system  of  piece- 
work, the  men  usually  make  much  more  than  these  amounts.  If  any  time  work 
is  done  it  is  paid  for  at  these  minimum  rates.  There  was  a  reduction  of  12i  per 
cent  in  wages  when  the  Wilson  turiff  law  went  into  effect,  but  wages  were  restored 
when  the  Dingley  law  was  enacted,  so  that  now  wages  are  substantially  what  they 
were  in  1891  and  1892.  A  ^ood  many  so-called  fancy  shapes  have  been  introduced, 
however,  and  on  ^ese  a  higher  rate  of  wages  is  paid,  so  that  the  actual  wages  of 
the  workmen  in  the  potteries  aregreater  to-day  than  they  have  ever  been  since  the 
establishment  of  the  business.  Wages  are  paid  weekly  m  Trenton,  semimonthly 
in  the  West. 

Wages  in  this  country  are  about  129  per  cent  higher  than  they  are  in  England, 
and  the  English  wages  are  the  highest  wages  paid  in  Europe.  The  French  come 
next,  while  the  German  are  only  about  half  the  English  wages.  There  is  very  little 
difference  in  the  actual  cost  of  living  in  this  country  and  in  England,  provided  the 
workmen  live  in  the  same  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  they  live  better  in 
this  country.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  a  workman  can  live  according  to 
the  American  style  in  this  country  and  still  save  more  than  can  an  English 
workman. 

In  1882  the  rate  of  waffes  was  to  the  materials  used  as  5i  to  4i,  while  in  1900  it 
was  as  6i  to  8i.    The  labor  cost,  therefore,  has  proportionately  increased. 

Mr.  Buii^ess  submits  a  copy  of  the  uniform  wage  scale  adopted  by  the  manufac- 
turing and  operative  potters  of  the  United  States,  to  take  effect  May  1, 1900.  (606, 
607,  608,  618-624) 

Mr.  MoBOAN  says  that  labor  in  the  pottery  industry  receives  much  higher  wages 
in  this  country  than  it  does  abroad.  In  France  the  wages  average  about  $8  per 
week;  in  Scouimd  a  little  over  |7;  in  England  a  trifle  less;  while  the  average  in 
this  counta7  is  $11.48  per  week.  The  same  machinery  is  now  used  abroad  as  is 
used  in  this  country.  In  cases  in  which  women  do  the  same  work  which  is  done 
by  men  in  foreign  countries  their  wages  are  only  about  half  as  much.  The  differ- 
ence in  wages  here  and  abroad  runs  all  through  the  industry.  The  workmen  in 
this  coxmtry  can  produce  more  than  can  the  workmen  in  other  countries,  but  the 
work  is  piecework  and  the  workman  in  this  country  gets  a  higher  rate  per  piece 
than  does  the  foreign  workman. 

In  1900  a  tmif  orm  wage  scale  was  agreed  upon  by  the  national  organization  of 
pottery  workers.  This  scale  was  practically  the  Western  wage  scale,  and  would 
have  reduced  the  wages  of  the  Trenton  pottery  workers.  Upon  its  adoption, 
therefore,  by  the  national  organization,  the  Trenton  association  of  jiggermen  and 
dishmakers  withdrew  from,  the  national  organization.  There  is  no  justice  in 
applying  the  Western  scale  to  Eastern  workers,  because  in  the  Western  factories 
they  were  using  more  machines  than  were  being  used  in  the  Eastern  factories. 
The  Eastern  workers  claimed  that  if  they  received  the  same  rate  of  wages  they 
were  entitled  to  the  same  facilities.  For  the  Eastern  manufacturers  to  have  put 
in  the  same  facilities  as  the  Western  manufacturers  had  would  have  compefled 
them  to  tear  out  the  inside  of  their  potteries  and  rebuild.  This  they  could  not 
afford  to  do,  and  therefore  matters  went  on  as  they  were.  The  Western  workers 
get  rather  higher  wages  than  do  the  Eastern  workers.  They  have  the  latest 
improved  macninery  and  are  able  to  turn  out  a  larger  amount  of  work.  They  do 
not  make  so  fine  a  grade  of  goods  or  take  so  much  pains  to  finish  articles  as  do  the 
Trenton  workers. 

Wages  are  now  about  what  they  were  in  1890.    Since  that  time  there  has  been 
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a  cnt  of  12i  per  cent,  and  afterwards  an  increase  of  the  same  amount.  (644,  645, 
646,647.) 

Mr.  O'Neill,  referring  to  the  agreement  by  the  National  Brotherhood  of  Oper- 
ative Potters  to  a  nniform  scale  of  wages,  and  to  the  fact  that  piece  rates  were 
higher  in  the  Eastern  than  in  ^e  Western  potteries,  says  that  the  difference 
in  the  wages  which  were  paid  in  Western  and  in  Eastern  pottery  factories  was 
dne  to  the  fact  that  conditions  were  different  More  machinery  was  nsed  in  the 
Western  factories.  A  great  many  of  the  factories  in  Trenton  were  bnilt  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  was  practically  imi)ossible  to  fnmlsh  workers  with  tiie  same 
facilities  for  the  rapid  taming  out  of  goods  as  those  which  were  famished  in  the 
more  modem  factories  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  Eastern  workers  felt  that  if  the 
same  rate  of  wages  were  to  prevail,  the  same  conveniences  shoold  be  given.  The 
workers  in  Trenton  stood  in  their  own  light  for  a  good  many  years,  and  sncceeded 
in  keeping  machinery  oat.  They  claimed  that  it  was  not  possible  to  make  as  good 
work  by  machinery  as  by  hand.  It  was  foand  that  the  manof^tnrers  of  East 
Liverpool  were  paying  bi  cents  a  dozen  to  workers  for  the  manof actnre  of  goods  for 
which  the  mannf  actnrers  in  Trenton  were  paying  1 1  cents  a  dozen.  The  collecting 
of  data  and  the  comparing  of  prices  in  the  two  sections  resalted  in  the  adoption  of 
the  nniform  wage  scale  by  the  national  organization  of  potters. 

A  uniform  wage  scale  is  a  sort  of  Utopian  idea.  Different  methods  of  work  pre- 
vail in  different  factories,  and  different  stvles  of  machinery  are  used.  Neverthe- 
less there  are  certain  reasons  why  there  should  be  a  uniform  wage  scale.  It  is  a 
protection  both  to  employer  and  employee.  A  fair  emplover  would  be  vrilling  to 
pay  as  much  as  any  other  employer  pays,  and  no  fair  workman  would  require  his 
employer  to  pay  more  than  was  paid  bv  his  competitor.    (652, 654. ) 

Mr.  Clatton  says  that  the  wages  pud  to  the  workers  in  the  potteries  are  much 
higher  in  this  country  than  in  England.  In  England  more  women  are  employed 
in  the  potteries  than  are  employed  in  this  country,  and  they  are  paid  lower  wages 
for  the  same  work  than  the  wages  which  are  paid  to  men.  The  potters  both  in 
this  coxmtry  and  in  England  work  by  the  piece.  Because  of  the  difference  in 
labor  cost,  protection  should  be  given  to  the  laborer  in  this  country.  The  wages 
paid  to  the  workers  in  the  Trenton  potteries  are  in  general  higher  than  those 
which  were  established  by  the  national  organization.  Under  the  Wilson  law 
wages  of  ];>otters  were  very  much  reduced,  but  since  the  repeal  of  that  law  they 
have  been  increased. 

The  scale  of  wages  under  Which  the  workmen  in  the  potteries  of  Trenton  work 
was  fixed  by  conferences  of  employers  and  employees.    (638,  639,  641,  642.) 

(b)  Sanitary  ware  manufacture,— Mr,  Campbell  says  that  piecework  prevails 
almost  exclusively  in  the  factories  producing  sanitary  wares,  and  that  there  is  a 
r^^lar  wage  scale.  Wages  are  paid  weekly  as  a  rule,  and  are  paid  in  cash. 
Wages  are  xmiform  throughout  the  country.    (625,  626. ) 

Mr.  O'Neill  says  that  most  pottery  workers  would  rather  be  employed  in  a 
sanitaiy  ware  factory,  as  the  rate  of  wages  is  higher  and  the  percenlx^  of  men 
greater.    (658.) 

(c)  JHle  manufacture.— -ytr,  Lawshe  says  that  the  average  pay  roll  of  the  Trent 
Tile  Company,  which  companv  employs  285  hands,  70  per  cent  of  whom  are  boys 
and  girls,  is  $1,950  a  week.  The  labor  cost  of  the  finished  tile  is  about  70  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost.  This  estimate  does  not  take  into  account  the  cost  of  tne  labor 
employed  in  producing  the  raw  material.    (632, 635. ) 

5.  Hours  of  /a6or. —Mr.  Burgess  says  that  the  nominal  hours  of  labor  in  the 
potteries  are  10  hours  per  day,  but  that  the  different  departments  have  different 
hours,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  workmen  generally  work  about  9  hours  per 
day.  They  go  to  work  at  7  in  the  morning  and  usually  go  home  about  5  in  the 
afternoon,  with  an  hour  at  noon  and  15  minutes  for  luncheon.  In  summer  time  a 
half  holiday  is  given  on  Saturday  and  in  winter  the  works  are  generally  shut  down 
at  4  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon.    (608, 611.) 

Mr.  Morgan  says  that  as  a  rule  the  pottery  workers  work  10  hours  a  day,  except 
on  Saturday,  when  they  quit  at  4  o'clock.  The  machinery  stops  at  6,  and  a  man 
can  not  work  after  the  machinery  stops.  Some  of  the  potters  work  only  8  hours 
a  day.  Mr.  Morgan  does  not  know  of  any  case  when  a  jiggerman  has  been  obliged 
to  work  more  than  10  hours  in  a  day.  In  England  the  hours  of  labor  are  some- 
what shorter.  The  men  do  not  go  to  work  so  early  on  Monday  mornings  and  they 
quit  somewhat  earlier.    (644, 648. ) 

Mr.  Campbell  says  that  in  the  sanitary  ware  potteries  10  hours  constitute  a  day's 
work  and  that  there  is  no  Sunday  labor  except  what  is  necessary  for  the  firincr  of 
the  kilns.    (626.)  * 

J^'  ^S8  by  breakage*-^Wr.  O'Neill  says  that  there  is  not  as  much  breakage  in 
the  manufacture  of  pottery  as  formerly.  The  loss  from  breakage  f idls  for  the 
most  part  upon  the  employers.    The  workers  are  paid  for  every  piece  that  goes 
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into  the  green  room.  In  the  mannfactnre  of  sanitary  ware  the  regulation  prevails 
to  some  extent  that  the  workers  suffer  the  loss  from  breakage;  but  the  justice  of 
that  regulation  has  never  been  conceded  by  the  workers,  and  the  regulation  has 
never  been  enforced  by  the  employers.    (658. ) 

7.  Apprenticeship, — Mr.  Cakpbelx.  says  that  a  ^stem  of  apprenticeship  is  in 
operation  in  the  sanitary  ware  potteries.  Apprentices  serve  for  5  years  before 
obtaining  full  joum^pian^s  wages.    ( 626. ) 

8.  Ameri4Mn  atid  European  workmen  compared,^1ILr.  Burgess  says  that  the 
English  potter  is  put  through  a  longer  and  more  severe  training  than  is  the  Ameri- 
can potter.  The  result  is  that  as  a  rule  he  turns  out  a  better  finished  article.  The 
machinery  used  in  this  country  is,  however,  much  more  efficient  than  that  used 
in  England.    (618.) 

9.  American  and  European  conditions  compared,^yLr,  Morgan  says  that  the 
workers  in  the  pottery  industry  live  somewhat  better  in  this  country  than  they 
do  in  foreign  countries.    (647. ) 

Mr.  Clayton  says  that  the  condition  of  workmen  in  the  potteries  in  this  coun- 
try is  very  much  superior  to  the  condition  of  workmen  in  England.  The  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  their  children  are  very  much  better  in  this  country,  so  far 
as  the  higher  education  is  concerned.    (641.) 

10.  Employment  of  vx>men,^MT.  Morgan  says  that  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
6,000  people  employed  in  the  potteries  in  Trenton  are  women.  About  150  women 
are  employed  in  the  clay  department;  in  the  finisHing  and  decorating  departments 
almost  ail  the  employees  are  women.  In  this  country  there  are  no  instances  in 
which  men  and  women  do  the  same  kind  of  work,  though  in  England  and  Scot- 
land men  and  women  are  found  doing  the  same  work.    (646. ) 

XTTT.  BATTAN  TBADB. 

A«  Conditioiis  of  capital  and  basine9S«~l.  Raw  materials.—TAr. 
Lionel  J.  Salomon,  treasurer  of  the  American  Rattan  Company,  says  that  all 
rattan  comes  from  the  Malay  Archipelago.  There  is  no  monoply  on  the*  raw  prod- 
uct   It  is  open  to  purchase  by  anyone.    (720,  722. ) 

2.  Freight  rates.— Ur,  Salomon  says  that  the  freight  on  rattan  goods  from  (Ger- 
many to  the  United  States  is  $5  per  ton,  while  from  the  United  States  to  any  sec- 
tion of  ESnrope  the  rate  is  $15  to  |20  per  ton.  Mr.  Salomon  says  also  that  domestic 
freight  rates  on  rattan  goods  are  too  hiRh.  Railroads  are  charging  more  for  the 
transportation  of  rattan  than  they  should  be  allowed  to  charge.  There  should  be 
more  than  one  classification.  Rattan  is  used  for  many  different  purposes  and 
much  more  labor  is  put  into  the  manufacture  of  some  rattan  goods  than  is  put 
into  the  manufacture  of  others,  but  the  railroads  classify  all  rattan  goods  indis- 
criminately as  rattan.  Freight  rates  are  so  high  that  it  is  impossible  to  sell  rattan 
in  parts  of  the  country  far  distant  from  the  manufactory.    (720. ) 

Mr.  C.  W.  SiBBERT,  manager  for  Otto  Gtordau,  im];>orter  of  rattan,  says  that  rat- 
tan goods  can  be  shipped  from  this  country  to  G^ermany  at  about  the  same  rate  of 
freignt  as  similar  goods  can  be  shipped  from  (3idrmany  to  this  country.  Mr.  Sie- 
bert  submits  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  from  the  managers  of  the  Vogemann  Line, 
quoting  a  rate  of  25  shillings  per  ton  on  rattan  from  New  York  to  Hamburg. 
(736,787.) 

Mr.  JuLJUB  Warnbcke,  of  the  Rattan  and  Cane  Company,  of  New  York,  says 
tha Aattan  goods  can  be  shipped  from  this  country  to  Europe  for  from  $5  to  |6  per 
ton.    (787.) 

8.  Import  trade.'^'Mi,  Salomon  says  that  foreign  importers  of  rattan  goods  sim- 
ply mamtain  offices  in  this  country.  They  secure  orders,  cable  the  orders  abroad, 
and  iniport  goods  to  fill  them.    (721. ) 

Mr.  SiEBERT  says  that  every  importer  of  chair  cane  or  reeds  in  this  country  has 
an  office  and  large  store,  each  witn  a  full  complement  of  help,  and  carries  a  large 
stock  here  at  all  times.    ( 786. ) 

4.  Tariff  on  rattan.— mr,  Salomon  says  that  the  10  per  cent  duty  imposed  on 
rattan  goods  is  entirely  inadequate.  There  ought  to  be  a  duty  of  25  or  30  per  cent 
on  some  rattan  goods.  On  others  a  duty  of  15  to  20  per  cent  would  be  sufficient. 
Because  of  the  inadequate  protection  given  to  the  rattan  industry  the  American 
Rattan  Company  now  has  a  representative  abroad  looking  for  a  factory  site.  If 
the  company  should  transfer  ita  business  abroad  it  would  simply  conduct  a  small 
office  in  this  country,  land  its  goods  in  a  storehouse,  and  ship  them  when  called 
for.    (721.) 

Mr.  SiSBBRT  says  that  the  present  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  rattan  is  quite  sufficient 
to  afford  adequate  protection  to  the  rattan  industry.     (736. ) 

Mr.  Warnbcke  says  that  the  imposition  of  the  rates  of  duty  on  rattan  suggested 
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by  Mr.  Salomon  would  entirely  prohibit  importations  of  chair  canes  and  reeds  and 
would  be  injurious  both  to  the  importers  and  to  the  smaller  American  mannfao- 
turers  of  rattan  and  reed  products.  The  present  rates  of  duty  on  rattan  and  reed 
afford  ample  protection  to  American  manufacturers.    (738. ) 

B.  Conditions  of  labor.— 1.  Jtfao^iner^.— Mr.  Salomon  says  that  machin> 
ery  is  little  used  in  the  rattan  industry,  but  that  most  of  the  labor  is  done  by  hand. 
Two-thirds  of  the  employees  of  the  American  Rattan  Company  are  full-grown 
men.    The  remaining  one-third  are  boys  and  women.    (722.) 

2.  Wages.— Mr.  Salomon  says  that  the  young  men  employed  by  the  American 
Rattan  Company  to  oi>erate  the  machines  used  to  split  the  rattan  are  paid  from 
$1.25  to  $1.50  per  day;  boys  employed  for  this  purpose  receive  anywhere  from  75 
cents  to  $1  a  day.  After  the  rattan  is  split,  it  is  introduced  into  machines,  where 
it  is  put  in  shape  suitable  to  go  to  the  seater  or  to  be  woven  into  the  different  fab- 
rics for  which  it  may  be  intended.  This  work  is  done  by  expert  women,  who 
receive  from  $1.35  to  $2.25  per  day,  according  to  the  particular  work  which  they 
perform.  The  bleaching  is  done  entirely  by  manual  labor,  and  the  experienced 
workmen  employed  in  this  branch  of  the  industry  are  paid  from  |1.50  to  $2.50  per 
day.  The  American  Rattan  Company  also  employs  a  number  of  machinists,  who 
are  paid  from  $2.75  to  $6  per  day.  In  Germany,  young  men  are  paid  only  abont 
2  marks,  or  60  cents  per  day.  A  great  many  of  the  men  are  paid  3  to  4  marks  a 
day,  and  the  women  work  for  from  li  to  2  marks  a  day.  Machinists  are  paid 
from  4  to  8  marks  a  day.  The  German  workers  produce  just  as  much  work  as 
do  the  American  workers.    (720. ) 

8.  Convict  labor,— Mx,  Salomon  b&jb  that  the  convicts  in  the  state  prison  at 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  rattan  goods.  At  tte  Joliet 
Penitentiary  there  is  considerable  manufacture  of  rattan  articles.  The  Detroit 
House  of  Correction  operates  a  chair  factory.  It  has  been  estimated  that  at  Joliet 
they  use  something  like  $40,000  worth  of  rattan  a  year,  the  goods  being  bought 
exclusively  in  Germany,  at  prices  which  American  manufacturers  can  not  meet 
As  a  general  rule,  the  prison-made  goods  are  sold  at  a  cut  rate,  because  nobody 
wants  to  buy  such  goods  unless  they  can  buy  them  at  lower  prices  than  thoee  at 
which  regularly  made  goods  are  sold.     (721 ,  722. ) 

Mr.  SiBBERT  says  that  the  rattan  used  for  manufacture  in  the  state  prison  at 
Joliet  ispurchased  exclusively  from  an  American  firm.    (737.) 

Mr.  Warneckb  says  that  the  only  convict  labor  employed  in  connection  with 
rattan  goods  is  that  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  chairs;  and  that  no  such 
labor  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  reeds  or  cane  from  rattan.    (787.) 

XIV.  COTTON  TRADE. 

A.  Development  of  cotton  manufacture.— 1.  Artistic  devdopment,-^ 
Mr.  Lbake.  a  manufacturer  of  cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  says  that  the  Centennial 
Eixposition  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  finer  kinds  of  textile  manufacture  in  this 
country.  fSghteen  htmdred  and  ninety,  1892,  and  1893  marked  a  very  high  devel- 
opment of  the  manufacture.  The  general  depression  in  business  from  1894  to  1897 
retarded  it,  because  the  demand  was  chiefly  for  the  chea^r  goods,  and  manufac- 
turers followed  the  plan  of  offering  what  seemed  to  be  big  things  for  the  money 
and  of  appearing  to  give  more  than  they  actually  gave.  This  retarded  artistic 
development.    Since  1896  the  development  has  again  gone  forward.    (276. ) 

Mr.  Lincoln  Gk>DFREY,  president  of  the  Eddystone  Manufacturing  Comjumy, 
says  that  there  has  been  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  artistic  features  of 
textile  goods.  Thirty  years  ago  the  machinery  of  the  Eddystone  Manufacturing 
Companv  was  all  adapted  to  producing  patterns  of  one  color.  To-day  more  than 
half  of  tne  machinery  will  produce  from  eight  up  to  fourteen  colors  with  one  revo- 
lution of  the  rollers  over  the  cylinder.  There  has  also  been  great  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  dyes.  Aniline  and  aniline  dyes  have  superseded  logwood.  They 
work  equally  well  in  the  machines  and  make  more  satisfactory  goods.  AJl  first- 
class  establishments  now  manufacture  printed  cottons  with  colors  which  will  last 
American  printed  cottons  are  equal,  so  far  as  having  fast  colors  are  concerned,  to 
any  goods  which  are  produced  anywere  in  the  world.     (474, 475.) 

2.  Mantifa^ture  of  lace  curtains.— ^r.  Leake  says  that  the  lace  curtain  industry 
has  been  developed  in  Philadelphia  within  6  or  8  years,  and  has  had  its  principal 
development  within  6  years.  Mr.  Leake  knows  of  no  lace  curtain  factories  outwde 
of  Philadelphia  except  one  at  Wilkesbarre  and  one  at  Scranton.  The  manufacture 
is  exclusively  of  Nottingham  lace,  and  when  it  was  established  workers  ot  the 
trade  came  over  from  Nottingham,  England.  The  goods  now  produced  seem  to 
be  equal,  grade  for  grade,  to  those  produced  in  England.    (274.) 
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8.  New  Becfford  as  a  cotton  manufacturing  center.— Hon.  William  W.  Crapo, 
president  of  the  Wamsntta  and  Acnshnet  Mius,  says  that  for  many  years  New  Bed- 
ford was  the  leading  whaling  port  of  the  world ,  bat  when  oil  was  strtick  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  gas  came  into  nse  for  lighting  purposes  the  whaling  industry  died  oat, 
and  the  people  of  New  Bedford  tamed  tneir  attention  to  cotton  manaf actore.  The 
industry  has  grown  until  there  are  in  operation  to-day  in  New  Bedford  about 
1,870,000  spindles,  and  from  23,000  to  24,000  looms.  New  Bedford  has  manufac- 
tured the  nner  goods  almost  exclusively  from  the  beginning.  The  industry  has 
been  reasonably  profitable.     (585.) 

Mr.  Andrew  G.  Pierce,  president  of  the  New  England  Cotton  Yam  Company, 
says  that  about  $20,000,000  is  invested  in  New  Bedford  in  the  cotton  industry.  As 
a  cotton  manufacturing  center  the  citv  has  a  certain  advantap^  in  the  humidity  of 
its  atmosphere.  The  cotton  industry  has  been  so  long  established  there  that  there 
have  been  gathered  together  employees  who  are  perha^  better  suited  for  the  work 
than  are  those  engaged  in  some  other  communities.  The  manufacture  there  is  not 
carried  beyond  spinning  and  weaving.  There  is  no  finishing  done.  The  city  has 
a  good  water  ana  sewerage  system,  and  there  is  gas  and  electric  lighting  through- 
out the  town.  The  school  system  is  of  a  high  standard,  and  the  children  of  tiie 
operatives  are  educated  in  the  schools,  ^ere  are  evening  schools  which  are 
attended  by  the  operatives.     (541 ,  548,  545. ) 

4.  Fall  River  as  a  cotton  manufacturing  center.— Mr,  Simeom  B.  Chasb,  treasurer 
of  the  King  Philip  and  Osborn  Mills,  says  that  Fall  Biver  is  the  leading  print 
doth  manufacturing  center  in  the  country.  A  considerable  variety  of  cotton 
goods  is  produced  there,  but  the  leading  product  is  what  is  known  as  print  cloths. 
Most  of  the  product  is  also  printed  in  Fall  Biver.  The  chief  advantage  which 
Fall  Biver  has  as  a  manufacturing  center  is  its  nearness  to  markets  and  its  water 
communication.    (555,  556.) 

5.  Cotton  jyile  fabrics.— JAr.  Leake  says  that  there  are  3  or  4  establishments 
manufacturing  Turkish  towels  and  similar  pile  fabrics  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Philadelphia,  and  perhaps  about  as  many  more  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
These  goods  are  made  for  the  most  part  of  cotton  and  linen,  though  sometimes  of 
wool  and  worsted  and  sometimes  of  silk.     (273.) 

6.  Cotton  manufacture  in  the  South,— 'Bon.  WILLIAM  F.  Draper,  president  of 
the  Draper  (Company,  says  that  to-dajr  the  Draper  0>mpany  is  selling  more  cotton 
machinery  in  the  South  than  it  is  selling  in  New  England.  The  increase  of  cotton 
manufacture  in  the  South  has  been  more  rapid  than  in  the  Northern  States. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  improvements  made  in  cotton  machinery  have  assisted 
the  development  of  cotton  manufacture  in  the  South.  The  Soutnem  mills  are 
new  mills  and  have  an  advantage  in  having  all  the  latest  improvements.  Some  of 
the  Northern  mills  are  running  along  with  madiinery  10,  15,  or  even  20  years  old, 
and  cotton  machinery  is  practically  antiquated  in  15  years.  The  fact  that  low 
wages  are  paid  in  the  Southern  factories  has  probably  had  something  to  do  with 
the  rapid  development  of  cotton  manufacturing  in  the  South.  The  Southern 
manufacturers  also  have  an  advantage  in  ^ttin^  cotton.  The  climate  may  be 
somewhat  against  them,  but  the  general  opinion  is  that  the  Southern  cotton  mill 
has  on  the  whole  a  substantial  advantage  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  and 
medium  goods.     (465, 469. ) 

Mr.  BoBERT  T.  Davis,  president  of  the  Stafford.  Wampanoag  and  Algonquin 
Print  Mills,  says  that  a  considerable  number  of  cotton  mills  have  been  established 
in  the  South  and  there  will  probably  be  a  material  increase  in  the  output  of  cot- 
ton goods.  In  that  case  New  England  cotton  manufacturers  will  suffer,  and  the 
Southern  manufacturers  will  sufiter  also  for  some  vears.  The  growth  of  the  coun- 
try, however,  together  with  the  extension  of  the  foreign  market,  will  finally  eive 
a  fair  business.  Before  very  long  the  Southern  manxLfacturers  will  be  compelled 
to  pay  higher  wages  for  labor  and  to  give  shorter  hours.  When  that  time  comes 
New  England  can  maintain  her  Industries  in  competition.     (591. ) 

Mr.  Leake  says  that  the  competition  of  the  South  has  put  a  stop  to  the  manu- 
facture of  many  lines  of  low  and  medium  grade  cotton  goods  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia  and  goods  of  a  higher  fi;rade  have  taken  their  place.  **  They  have 
forced  us  a  little  higher  up  the  scale;  that  is  all.  *'  (280. )  The  bulk  of  the  Southern 
output  of  cotton  yams  is  oelow  twenties,  though  the  forties  would  be  a  good  divid- 
ing line  between  Southern  and  New  England  production.  Most  of  the  coarse 
yams— forties  and  under— are  made  in  the  South.  Some  fairly  good  goods  even 
above  fifties  are  made  there.  The  finer  yams,  from  forties  to  one  hundred  and 
fifties,  comechiefiy  from  New  England.  Above  100  and  up  to  150  the  imported 
yams  contest  the  field,  and  above  150  the  market  is  so  small  that  it  is  left  almost 
altogether  to  foreigners,  except  yams  for  sewing  cotton. 

Mr.  Leake  has  no  fear  that  the  Philadelphia  weaving  industry  will  be  driven  to 
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the  Sonth.  Philadelphia  people  are  thoroughly  employed  at  better  wages  than 
ever.     (280.) 

Mr.  Chase  says  that  Sonthem  competition  is  much  more  effective  than  North 
em  com];>etition,  because  the  goods  can  be  prodaced  more  cheaply  in  the  Soath 
on  account  of  the  longer  working  honrs  and  the  lower  wages.  (555,  561.) 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Lovebing,  treasurer  of  the  Merrimac  and  other  mills,  8a3r8 
that  there  is  an  advantage  in  manufacturing  cotton  in  the  South,  because  tnei  is 
cheaper,  wages  are  lower,  and  the  hours  of  labor  per  week  are  longer.  Wages  per 
dav  are  about  30  per  cent  lower  than  the  wages  paid  in  the  North.  The  price 
paid  for  weaving  a  certain  given  length  of  40  picks  is  a  trifle  over  half  what  is 
paid  in  the  North.  The  hours  of  labor  are  8  hours  longer  per  week  in  (Georgia 
than  in  Massachusetts.  EJzactly  the  same  kind  of  machinery  is  used  in  the 
Southern  mills  as  is  used  in  the  Northern  mills.  The  looms  are  speeded  not  quite 
so  high.  The  output  per  loom  is  from  5  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  less.  Mills  in 
Massachusetts  are  rather  handicapped,  because  of  the  higner  cost  for  labor  and 
fuel,  and  the  shorter  hours  of  labor,  in  manuf^turing  goods  for  export,  and  that 
fact  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  mills  in  the  South.    (529,530. ) 

B.  Conditions  of  capital  and  business.— 1.  Merrimac  Mauufacturvng 
Company,— ^r,  Loyering  states  that  the  Merrimac  Manufacturing  Company 
was  chartered  in  1822.  It  manufactures  cottons  for  printing.  It  also  has  a 
printing  department  with  21  machines  in  operation,  and  manuractures  shirtings, 
calicoes  and  cotton  toweling.  The  company  has  mills  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  at 
Huntsville,  Ala.  The  Lowell  mills  have  144,000  spindles,  4,300  looms,  and  they 
employ  2,400  persons.  The  mill  at  Huntsville  has  25,000  spindles,  848  looms,  and 
employs  425  hands.    The  company  is  capitalized  at  $2,750,000.    (528,  529.) 

2.  Massachusetts  cotton  mtU8.— Mr.  Lovering  states  that  the  Massachusetts 
cotton  mills  were  chartered  in  1889.  They  manufacture  shirtings  from  coarse 
yams,  canton  flannels,  and  denims.  The  mills  have  126,000  spindles,  4,100  looms, 
and  employ  2,200  hands.    They  are  capitalized  at  |1,800, 000.    (528,  529.) 

3.  Whittington  Manufacturing  Company,— Mx.  LovERma  savs  that  tne  Whit- 
tington  Manufacturing  Company  was  chartered  in  its  present  form  in  1888,  bat 
that  it  grew  out  of  an  old  corporation  that  was  established  in  1883.  The  company 
has  48. 000  spindles  and  1,680  looms  in  its  mill.  It  employs  1,200  hands,  and  is 
capitalized  at  $800,000.    (528. ) 

4.  Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills  in  Georgia.— Wt.  Lovering  states  that  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Cotton  Mills  in  Georgia  were  chartered  in  1894,  and  have  51,624  spindles 
and  1,726  looms.  There  are  about  1,000  ];>er8ons  on  the  piay  roll  and  the  capitali- 
zation is  11,000,000.     (528. ) 

5.  Eddy  stone  Manufacturing  Company,— Mr,  (jk)DFREY  says  that  the  business  of 
the  Eddystone  Manufacturing  Company  is  the  printing  of  cotton  cloths.  The 
company  produces  all  grades  of  print-cotton  fabrics  from  the  lowest  quality  to 
the  finest  gooda  Many  of  the  designs  used  are  staple  designs  which  go  on  from 
year  to  year,  but  90  per  cent  of  the  fancy  patterns  are  changed  each  year.  The 
company  conld  reproduce  f orei^  styles  if  that  were  deemed  desirable.  Its  usual 
custom  IS,  however,  to  make  original  patterns,  following  sug^gestions  which  are 
gotten  from  the  foreign  prints.  The  company  manufactures  about  100,000,000 
yards  of  fabrics  of  various  kinds  per  annum.  Its  business  runs  rather  to  the 
finer  kinds  of  cotton  goods,  and  therefore  it  gets  its  supply  of  gray  cotton  chiefly 
in  New  England,  though  it  buys  all  over  the  country.    It  has  at  times  imported 

rray  cotton.  The  goods  which  it  is  able  to  get  in  New  Elngland  are  quite  as  satis- 
factory as  those  which  can  be  obtained  anywhere  in  the  world.    About  50  per 

cent  oi  the  materials  that  are  used  in  the  dyes  are  produced  in  America,  and 

about  50  per  cent  are  imported. 
The  company  employs  about  1 .200  people,  75  per  cent  of  whom  are  men,  the 

number  of  employees  having  doubled  in  the  last  25  or  80  years.    About  80  per 

cent  of  the  labor  is  skilled  labor.    Most  of  this  skilled  labor  comes  from  foreign 

countries.     (471, 472, 474, 475. ) 

6.  Neiv  England  Cotton  Yarn  Company,— (a)  Orqanization  and  business,— 
Mr.  Knowles,  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  New  England  Cotton 
Yam  Company,  says  that  that  company  is  a  consolidation  of  nine  corporations. 
One  of  the  plants  taken  over  has  been  closed  since  the  formation  of  the  ccmi- 
pany.  It  was  a  small  concern  and  could  not  be  economically  run.  The  company 
manufactures  cotton  yams  exclusively.    (546.) 

(6)  Economies  of  combination,— ^r,  Knowles  says  that  the  main  eoonomies 
which  have  been  secured  through  the  formation  of  the  New  England  Cotton 
Yam  Ompauy  have  been  in  manufacture.  The  company  is  able  to  manuf actnx^ 
more  cheaply  than  were  the  single  mills.  An  effort  has  oeen  made  to  run  each 
mill  somewhat  on  a  class  of  work  by  itself,  and  that  is  where  the  main  chance 
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to  economize  has  been  f  onnd.  The  administrafcion  is  not  materially  different  than 
was  that  of  the  separate  mills,  bnt  the  cost  of  administrating  the  new  company 
is  20  per  cent  less  than  that  of  administrating  the  separate  concerns.  The  com- 
pany 18  able  to  bay  sni>plieB  to  better  advantage  than  conld  the  individaal  mills, 
thongh  it  may  be  that  it  can  not  bay  any  more  cheaply  than  coold  a  good-sized, 
well-condacted  mill.  On  the  whole,  the  mills  can  be  handled  together  to  better 
advantage  than  they  coold  be  handled  separately.    (546, 548. ) 

(c)  Effect  of  combination  on  wages  and  employment, — Mr.  Knowlbs  says  that 
since  the  formation  of  the  New  England  Cotton  Yam  Company  wages  have 
been  increased  10  per  cent.  The  majoril^  of  the  laborers  do  xiiecework,  bat  a 
good  many  are  x)aid  bv  the  dav.  In  addition  to  increasing  wages,  the  company 
hasron  themillsonmachfallertune  than  they  were  ran  by  the  individaal  companies, 
so  that  the  increase  in  the  amonnt  of  wages  paid  to  labor  is  more  than  10  per 
cent.  The  wages  xMud  have  amonnted  in  fact  to  aboat  15  per  cent  more  tnan 
they  did  before  the  concerns  combined.    (546, 549. ) 

(d)  B^ect  of  combination  on  prices, — ^Mr.  Knowubs  says  that  the  consolidation 
of  the  different  companies  in  the  New  England  Ck>tton  Yam  Company  has  not 
reeolted  in  any  increase  of  prices.  The  increase  in  price  has  beooi  dne  to  the  high 
price  of  cotton,  the  high  price  of  labor,  and  to  the  high  prices  of  sappliee  in  gen- 
eral.   (546.) 

(6)  Effect  of  combination  on  sales  methods. — Mr.  Knowles  says  that  before 
the  New  Eln^land  (Jotton  Yam  Company  was  formed  the  separate  concerns 
marketed  their  prodncts  throagh  commissicm  hoases  and  in  a  vareity  of  ways. 
The  new  comi>any  sells  its  entire  prodact  throagh  its  own  salesmen  and  sells 
directly  to  cnstomers.  Its  prodacts  are  consnmed  all  over  the  coantry,  and  the 
company  has  agencies  In  Boston,  New  York,  Albany,  and  Philadelphia.    (546, 547. ) 

7.  Quality  of  American  cottons,— Mr,  Lovbrimo  says  that  the  cotton  goods 
made  in  this  coantry  are  saperior  in  qaality  to  Englisn  cottons.  Thev  are  made 
probably  of  better  material,  and  are  absolately  free  from  filling.  The  wearing 
qaality  is  saperior  to  that  of  the  Ehifflish  cottons.    (530. ) 

Mr.  Crapo  says  that  very  ereat  advances  have  been  made  in  the  mannfactare 
of  cotton  fabrics,  and  that  the  goods  which  are  being  prodnced  in  this  coantry 
to-day  are  equal  in  texture,  style,  and  finish  to  any  that  are  prodaced  in  Earope. 
The  exhibit  of  American  cotton  goods  at  the  Paris  Exposition  was  eqaal  to  that 
of  any  coantry.  The  machinery  nsed  in  this  coantry  is  as  good,  and  the  workmen 
are  as  ingenioas  and  skillfnl  as  can  be  fonnd  anywhere.    (536.) 

8.  American  and  Bhiropean  methods  of  textile  manufacture  compared, — Mr. 
liBAKB,  comparing  the  methods  and  castoms  of  mannfactare  in  tSarope  and 
America,  says  that  the  tendency  of  American  mannf  aotarers  is  to  produce  large 
qoantitieB  of  a  given  style  and  to  prodnce  at  a  correspondingly  lees  cost  per  nnit. 
The  development  is  analogous  to  that  in  railroads,  where  we  handle  tons  almost 
as  cheaply  as  some  of  the  Continental  roads  handle  hundred  weights.  Bat  in  the 
prodnction  of  small  quantities  of  specialties,  to  satisfy  a  small  market,  European 
manufacturers  are  ahead  of  us.  The  world  has  been  accustomed  to  look  to  tnem 
for  these  special  grades  of  goods,  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  do  so  for  some 
time.  Any  one  market  may  use  but  very  few  of  them,  but  the  dconand  of  the 
whole  world  makes  it  worth  while  for  some  one  manufacturer  to  undertake  them. 
Some  fancy  articles,  like  passementeries  and  very  fine  grades  of  silk  brocatels, 
may  be  made  to  order  on  a  hand  loom,  and  no  subseauent  piece  of  the  same  pat- 
tern may  ever  be  produced.  In  work  which  approaches  this  character  Ammca 
can  not  compete.  Mr.  Leake  sees  no  reason  why  America  should  not  produce 
every  other  kind  of  textile  fabric.     (276. ) 

9.  Import  ^rode.— Mr.  Draper  says  that  competition  from  China  and  Japan  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  does  not  at  present  amount  to  much.  It  is  likely, 
however,  to  become  a  very  serious  matter.  If  the  Japanese  and  Chinese,  with  the 
low-priced  labor  which  is  at  their  command,  contmue  to  manufacture  cotton 
goods,  the  present  rate  of  tariff  on  cottons  will  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese  goods  out.    ( 469. ) 

Mr.  Crapo  says  that  the  competition  of  foreign  cottons  is  chiefiy  in  the  finer 
grades,  in  which  the  labor  cost  is  high.  The  importations  of  fine  goods,  which 
enter  into  competition  with  the  cottons  made  in  New  Bedford,  amount  to  about 
$42,000,000  annually.  Mr.  Crapo  thinks  that  goods  of  American  manufacture 
could  gradually  be  substituted  for  these  imported  goods.     (536, 537. ) 

Mr.  PiBRCB  says  that  the  English  cotton  manufacturers  have  an  advantage  over 
the  American  manufacturers  in  wages  and  in  about  everything  else.  They  have 
great  advantage  in  the  cost  of  the  structure  and  equipment  of  the  mills  as  com- 
pared with  Americans.     (542.) 

10.  EoBport  fotide.— Mr.  Crapo  says  that  our  foreign  trade  in  cottons  has  been  a 
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growing  and  increasing  trade,  apart  from  the  interruption  caoBed  by  the  war  in 
China.    The  exports  of  cotton  goods  have  amounted  to  $^,000,000  annually,    {m,) 

Mr.  LovERiNo  says  that  the  mills  with  which  he  is  connected  have  a  large  export 
trade  in  cottons,  the  principal  markets  being  South  America  and  AMca.  Very 
large  amounts  have  been  shipped  to  China,  out  the  Chinese  war  has  interfered 
with  that  trade.  In  South  America  and  China  American  cottons  have  to  compete 
with  similar  goods  from  other  countries,  chiefly  with  English  goods.    (539,530.) 

Mr.  Levering  says  that  the  Chinese  are  manufacturing  cotton  goods  to  some 
extent,  but  that  tiieir  goods  have  never  interfered  with  well-made,  well-con- 
structed American  goods.  They  have  gone  to  parts  of  China  where  the  people 
were  willing  to  use  an  inferior  article.  Mr.  Lovering  does  not  think  that  the 
Chinese  can  produce  as  good  goods  as  can  be  produced  in  this  country.  The  cot- 
ton goods  made  in  India  are  not  as  good  as  those  made  in  England.  The  Japanese 
took  something  like  100,000  bales  of  cotton  from  this  country  last  year,  and  it  most 
be,  therefore,  that  the  cotton-manufacturing  industry  is  rapidly  growing  in  that 
coimtry.  Germany  has  the  advantage  of  free  machmery.  It  is  Mr.  Levering^ 
opinion,  however,  that  notwithstanding  the  hi^h  cost  of  labor  in  thistxiuntry,  a 
great  many  goods  are  made  here  at  as  low  a  price  as  they  are  made  in  Qermaoy 
with  the  low-priced  labor  of  that  country.    (538, 584. ) 

Mr.  Godfrey  says  that  about  6  per  cent  of  the  goods  manufactured  by  the 
Eddystone  Manufacturing  Company  is  exported.  The  company  seUs  largely  to 
Great  Britain,  Australia,  and  Canada,  as  well  as  to  South  America  and  Conti- 
nental Europe.  To  a  greater  or  less  extent  it  sells  almost  all  over  the  world.  It 
has  not  a  large  trade  in  China.  Lots  of  American  cotton  goods  are  being  exported 
to  China,  but  they  are  not  of  the  class  of  goods  which  the  fiddystone  Mfmufactnr- 
ing  Company  proauces.  The  company  has  been  working  up  its  foreign  trade  for 
some  time.  It  is  only  within  the  last  5  or  0  years,  however,  that  it  has  increased 
to  any  considerable  extent.  The  company  has  agents  who  are  Americans  work- 
ing in  Great  Britain,  pushing  its  products  among  the  stores  in  the  Iftrffer  cities  in 
that  country.  The  goods  are  always  introduced  as  American  goods.  The  quality 
of  the  goods  forms  the  entering  wedge  for  building  up  trade;  afterwards  the  trade- 
nuurk  helps  to  sell  the  goods.  The  English  market  is  open  to  manufacturei:s  from 
all  countries,  and  the  Americans  compete  with  the  best  talent  from  all  over  tiie 
world  in  that  market.  The  American  manufacturers  of  printed  cotton  are  enter- 
ing upon  a  i)eriod  of  very  extended  foreign  business,  which  will  grow  if  present 
conditions  are  continued.  If  there  should  be  a  reduced  consumption  in  this  coon- 
try,  so  that  they  would  have  to  slow  down  in  manufacturing,  the  cost  of  prodno- 
tion  would  go  up,  and  they  would  be  at  an  additional  disadvantage  in  seeking 
foreign  markets;  but,  if  the  home  market  continues  to  be  secured  to  them,  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  enlarge  their  foreign  trade.     (472,  478, 478, 479.) 

Mr.  Godfrey  says  that  the  prices  of  the  goods  exported  by  his  company  are— 
everything  taken  into  consideration— the  same  as  the  prices  at  which  goods  are 
sold  in  this  country.  The  company  is  able  to  go  abroad  and  sell  the  goods  at  the 
full  prices  which  are  obtained  for  them  in  the  United  States.     (478,  475. ) 

Mr.  Davis  does  not  see  how  any  considerable  foreisn  trade  in  crude  print  dotia 
could  be  established.  The  cloths  should  be  printea  or  bleached  or  put  in  some 
form  such  as  would  enable  the  trader  to  sell  them.  So  far  as  Mr.  Davis  knows, 
no  crude  print  cloths  are  exported.  Reciprocity  treaties  giving  concessions  to 
other  countries  in  respect  to  noncompeting  articles  in  return  for  concessions  made 
to  us  would  help  our  export  trade.     (592. ) 

Mr.  Leaks  says  that  there  is  some  export  trade  in  cotton-pile  fabrics,  but  that 
relatively  it  is  very  small.    (273. ) 

11.  Handling  of  raw  eotton,^MT,  Lovbring  says  that  the  ideal  way  to  pack  cot- 
ton is  in  round  bales.  The  cotton  fiber  is  not  in  any  way  injured  by  being  baled 
in  the  round  form  in  the  American  cotton  bale,  and  from  85  to  50  per  oent  more 
cotton  can  be  put  in  a  car  or  steamship  than  can  be  done  if  the  cotton  is  packed  in 
square  bales.  The  density  is  very  much  greater  in  the  round  bale.  There  is  lees 
danger  from  fire  in  the  case  of  round  bales,  and  the  percentage  of  cotton  lost  is  very 
much  less  when  it  is  packed  in  round  bales  than  when  it  is  packed  in  square  bales. 
The  cotton  is  cleaner,  too,  because  very  poor  coverings  are  put  on  the  outside  of 
the  square  bales.     (581 . ) 

12.  Sales  methods,— Mr,  Chase  says  that  the  bulk  of  the  unfinished  print  cloths 
manufactured  in  Fall  River  is  sold  to  the  converters  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, usually  through  brokers.  Cloths  in  the  finished  state  are  consigned  by  many 
cotton  manufacturers  to  commission  houses  to  be  sold  and  distributed  to  the  gen- 
eral trade.  The  unfinished  goods  sold  b^  brokers  are  usually  sold  at  a  very  much 
smaller  rate  of  commission  than  that  which  is  paid  to  the  commission  house  seUing 
the  finished  cloths.     (555. ) 
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Mr.  PiBRCB  says  that  the  bnlk  of  the  cottons  manofactnred  in  New  Bedford  is 
sold  direct  to  the  purchasers.    Some  saving  is  made  by  selling  direct     (543. ) 

Mr.  LovERiNG  says  that  cotton  manof actnrers  sell  their  goods  for  eziK)rt  to  local 
houses  in  New  York  which  do  business  in  foreign  markets.  Qoods  for  the  domes- 
tic market  are  sold  through  commission  houses  in  Boston  and  New  York.  The 
looms  of  the  mills  with  which  Mr.  Lovering  is  connected  run  very  largely  on 
(nrders.  which  are  taken  by  the  commission  houses.    (529. ) 

18.  Competition.— "Mx,  Godfbby  say  sthat  there  is  no  combination  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  printed  cottons  in  this  country,  although  there  is  such  a  combination 
in  England.  Competition  in  this  country  has  been  built  up  by  the  protective 
tariff,  and  is  very  active.  As  the  result  of  this  competition  there  have  been 
improvements  in  machinery,  so  that  the  output  has  been  increased,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  quality  of  the  goods  has  been  improved.  Through  competition, 
also,  prices  have  declined  and  goods  are  being  sola  now  at  one-third  of  the  prioes 
charged  for  them  80  years  ago.     (473. ) 

Mr.  Chase  says  that  there  was  an  attempt  a  year  or  two  ago  to  form  a  consoli- 
dation of  the  mills  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  print  cloths  in  Fall  Biver,  but 
the  consolidation  did  not  succeed.  There  was  a  consolidation  of  the  mills  making 
cotton  yarns,  into  which  all  of  the  mills  in  Fall  River  entered.    (563, 564. ) 

14.  Price*.— Mr.  Loverino  says  that  the  prices  of  cottons  have  increased  20  per 
cent  during  the  last  2  years,  and  25  per  cent  since  1888.  The  increase  has  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  have  been  two  10  per  cent  advances  in  wages  and  to  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  supplies.    ( 534. ) 

15.  Relation  of  labor  cost  to  coat  of  production. — Mr.  Gk>DFREY  says  that  in  the 
lower  grades  of  printed  cotton  goods  the  labor  cost  forms  about  35  per  cent  of  the 
totat  cost  of  production.  In  the  fine  goods  the  labor  cost  is  about  70  per  cent  of 
the  total  cost.  This  refers  only  the  labor  employed  in  the  printing  of  cotton.  It 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the  labor  thsX  was  employed  in  producing  the 
cotton  or  in  transporting  it,  or  in  manufacturing  it  into  the  spray  goods.    (476. ) 

16.  Effect  of  tariff  legislation. — Mr.  Godfrey  says  that  the  effect  of  tiie  pro- 
tective tariff  has  been  to  develop  verv  active  home  competition  in  thecotton-printing 
business,  and  that  because  of  tnis  the  manufacturers  have  been  forced  to  look  for 
foreien  markets.  The  reserving  of  the  home  market  permits  them  to  turn  out  a 
very  large  product.  That  naturally  cheapens  the  cost,  and  through  the  cheapening 
of  the  cost  they  are  in  better  shape  to  compete  in  foreign  markets.  When  the 
duties  on  grav  cotton  were  lower  than  they  are  to-day,  the  company  imported 
more,  but  under  present  duties  it  secures  its  supply  of  cotton  goods  m  this  country. 
The  only  goods  that  it  was  possible  to  import  were  goods  in  which  the  cost  of  the 
labor  was  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  the  product.  It  was  only  fine  goods  that  were 
imported,  the  labor  cost  of  which  would  be  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  total  cost. 
The  prices  of  the  finished  products  average  as  low  now  as  when  the  gray  cotton 
was  imported.    (472, 478, 476. ) 

Mr.  Godfrey  says  that  if  printed  cotton  ^^oods  were  admitted  free  into  this  coun- 
try the  surplus  products  of  foreign  countries  would  be  dumped  upon  this  country 
with  every  depression  in  the  market  which  occurred  in  those  countries.  The  result 
would  be  disastrous  to  American  manufacturers.  The  first  thought  of  the  printed 
cotton  manufacturers  would  be  how  much  it  would  be  necessarv  to  reduce  wages 
in  order  to  compete  with  the  cheap  foreign  labor.  Men  who  had  been  making  $10 
a  week  would  be  cut  down  to  $5.  There  are  many  people  in  this  country  who  like 
to  buy  exclusive  styles  made  in  foreign  countries  and  who  can  afford  to  pay  for 
that  class  of  goods.  It  is  goods  of  that  character  that  make  up  a  larsre  part  of  the 
imports  of  printed  goods  to-day.  Cotton  goods  for  the  use  of  the  large  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  sold  now  fully  as  low  as  goods  of  the  same 
character  are  sold  in  foreigrn  markets,  and  they  are  of  superior  durability,  work- 
manship, and  style.  If  the  tariff  were  removed,  the  English  manufacturer  would 
have  so  much  business  that  he  would  probably  double  his  prices  in  this  country  at 
once.  The  prosperity  which  comes  through  the  tariff  on  otner  products  is  reflected 
in  the  printed  cotton  industry.  For  instance,  if  the  iron  and  steel  interests  were 
depressed,  a  laree  number  of  buyers  of  printed  cottons  would  be  thrown  out  of 
employmrat  ana  the  depression  would  be  reflected  immediately  in  that  industry. 
(475,476.) 

Mr.  Crapo  says  that  so  far  as  fine  gprades  of  cotton  goods  are  concerned,  the 
cotton  industry  is  dependent  on  the  tariff.  The  labor  cost  in  the  production  of 
finer  fabrics  is  very  much  greater  thim  the  labor  cost  in  the  production  of  coarse 
and  heavy  fabrics.  Because  of  this,  a  nigher  rate  of  duty  is  put  on  the  finer  grades 
of  cottons  than  on  the  coarser  goods.  It  does  not  follow,  because  the  coarser  grades 
of  cottons  are  exported,  that  the  tariff  on  them  could  be  dispensed  with.  There 
would  be  times  wnen  there  would  be  an  overproduction  abroad  and  a  glut  in  the 
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English  market,  and  goods  would  be  sent  here  for  sale  at  prices  mii^pna  to  the 
industry  in  this  ooun^.  With  a  moderate  duty  on  the  coarser  fabrics,  this  dan- 
ger can  be  avoided.  The  tariff  does  not,  in  any  way,  stand  in  the  way  of  exporta- 
tion of  cottons.     (585, 536. ) 

Mr.  Davis  says  that  if  the  tariff  on  cotton  goods  were  repealed  or  reduced  there 
would  be  danger  of  more  foreign  competition.  There  would  be  times  when  Euro- 
pean manufacturers  would  send  large  quantities  of  surplus  goods  into  this  country 
and  sell  them  for  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  so  as  to  enable  themselves  to 
preserve  their  home  market  and  the  profits  on  the  goods  which  they  would  sell  in 
their  home  market     (592, 593. ) 

Mr.  PiERCB  says  that  if  the  tariff  should  be  repealed  or  reduced,  it  would  depren 
the  cotton  industry,  and  the  manufacturers  would  be  obliji^  to  revise  the  wage 
rate  in  order  to  meet  competition.  Foreign  competition  in  the  coarser  grades  of 
cottons  is,  under  the  present  tariff,  practically  cut  off.  Still  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  din)ense  with  the  tariff  on  the  coarser  cottons,  because  of  the  danger  there 
would  be  that  foreign  manufacturers  would  send  their  surplus  stock  to  this  country, 
and  that  there  would  be  an  influx  of  goods  here  which  would  be  disastroos. 
(542,559.) 

Mr.  LovERiNG  says  that  the  cotton  manufacturers  can  get  along  without  any 
tariff  on  cottons  because  they  can  now  beat  England  in  many  markets.  The  Eng 
lish  can  not  now  make  a  drill  of  the  same  standard  as  that  made  by  American 
manufacturers  and  compete  with  Americans  in  China.  Mr.  Lovering  does  not 
think  that  there  would  be  any  danger  of  the  dumping  of  surplus  stocks  in  this 
country  by  foreign  manufacturers  in  case  the  tariff  was  removed.  The  reduction 
of  the  tariff  would  result  in  a  reduction  of  wages,  but  labor  could  buy  more  for 
the  same  amount  of  money  than  it  is  able  to  buy  now.    (538, 534. )  * 

Mr.  Jackson,  secretary  of  the  Slasher  Tenders'  Union  of  Fall  River,  says  that 
there  is  too  much  competition  in  the  cotton  business  to-dav,  and  that  this  compe- 
tition has  been  brought  about  by  the  tariff  on  cotton  goods.  The  tariff  gave  the 
American  market  to  American  manufacturers,  and  as  a  result  there  were  enor- 
mons  profits  in  cotton  manufacturing  for  a  while.  Because  of  the  profits, 
capital  was  invested  in  the  cotton  industry,  especially  in  the  South,  where  special 
inducements  were  offered.    ( 587. ) 

17.  Earnings  of  cotton  mi/te.— Mr.  Knowles  says  that  the  dividends  paid  by  the 
cotton  manuracturing  companies  must  have  been  greater  in  1900  than  they  were 
in  the  two  or  three  years  previous.  The  earnings  of  the  cotton  mills  as  given  in 
the  statement  issued  by  William  C.  Hawes«  however,  are  misleading.  The 
Acushnet  Mills  appear  by  Mr.  Hawes's  statement  to  have  paid  dividends  of  16  and 
20  per  cent.  That,  however,  is  based  on  a  capitalization  of  $500,000;  whereas  the 
property  is  worth  much  more.  The  stock  is  at  a  premium.  The  niills  paid  only 
a  moderate  dividend,  not  more  than  4  or  5  per  cent  when  business  was  profitable, 
and  built  up  the  property  out  of  the  earnings.     (547. ) 

Mr.  Davis  says  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  cotton  mill  propertv  of  Fall  River 
can  be  purchased  below  par.  This  goes  to  show  that  the  profits  in  cotton  manu- 
facturing are  onlv  moderate.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  wear  and  tear  in  the  mills, 
and  it  is  generally  understood  that  a  mill  should  be  largelv  renovated  in  the 
course  of  15  years.  The  total  capitalization  of  the  cotton  nulls  in  Fall  River  is 
about  $30,000,000,  but  all  the  mills  have  been  under-capitalized.  For  instance  the 
Union  Mills  started  with  a  capital  of  $175,000.  At  that  time  the  mills  had  only 
15,000  spindles.  When  the  mills  had  70,000  spindles  and  were  worth,  without 
doubt,  $1,000,000  the  capitalization  still  was  nominally  only  $175,000.     (590.) 

Mr.  Chase  says  that  the  King  Philip  Mills  have  declared  a  dividend  every  year  for 
the  last  15  years.  The  dividends  have  not  varied  according  to  the  degree  of  pros- 
perity; but  the  mills  have  paid  dividends  when  they  did  not  mafa9  any  mon«y, 
and  have  not  paid  larger  dividends  when  they  made  a  great  deal  of  money.  Usu- 
ally the  dividend  has  been  6  per  cent,  although  there  was  1  or  2  years  when  7  per 
cent  was  paid.     (560. ) 

Mr.  PiBKCB  says  that  the  Wamsutta  Mills,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  have  paid 
6  per  cent  dividends  yearly.  Some  of  the  other  mills  have  not  paid  as  much,  and 
some  have  paid  more.  Previous  to  3  years  ago  some  of  the  mULs  did  not  pay 
anything.    During  the  last  2  or  3  years  some  have  paid  8  per  cent.    (544.) 

Mr.  Jackson  says  that  it  has  previously  been  the  custom  for  the  cotton  mills  in 
Fall  River  to  issue  their  returns  quarterly.  Now,  however,  quite  a  number  are 
concealing  the  amount  earned.  In  almost  every  case  they  will  state  the  dividends 
declared,  but  they  do  not  state  the  amount  earned.    As  a  general  thing,  the  mills 

Eay  an  average  of  about  6  per  cent.  In  some  cases,  however,  special  dividends 
ave  been  declared.  Inside  of  10  years  one  mill  declared  special  oividenda  of  over 
100  per  cent  It  is  fair  to  state  that  the  owners  claimed  that  in  this  case  the 
oapital  stock  did  not  represent  anything  like  the  actual  value  of  the  mill.    That 
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explanation  would  not  hold  now,  however,  as  the  mill  is  capitalized  at  present  at 
its  fall  valne.  The  capitalization  has  risen  from  $500,000  to  $1,200,000.  The 
increase  of  capitalization  represents  a  surplus  earned  by  the  mill,  outside  of  the 
regular  diyid^ids  declared.  When  cotton  mills  are  well  managed  and  have  com- 
petent men  at  the  head  of  them  they  make  money,  and  always  have  made  money. 
There  are  mills  in  Fall  River  which  are  so  badly  managed  that  no  matter  how 

S reductive  the  labor  might  be,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  them  to  earn 
ividends.  The  waste  in  some  of  the  mills  is  shamefuL  Many  of  the  mills 
undoubtedly  make  large  profits  through  having  a  large  stock  of  cotton  on  hand 
when  there  comes  an  advance  in  the  price.     (583, 584, 585, 586. ) 

18.  Condition  of  business,— Mr.  Lovering  says  that  ootton  manufacture  is  not 
profitable  at  the  present  time  in  the  North,  and  things  are  looking  verv  serious 
for  the  Southern  proporties.  The  companies  with  which  he  is  connected  have  so 
far  succeeded  in  paying  dividends  of  6  per  cent  per  annum.  For  8  years  previous 
to  the  middle  of  1900,  business  was  better  than  for  the  3  years  previous  to  that, 
but  during  the  latter  part  of  1900  business  was  in  a  i>oor  condition.  The  prosperity 
of  cotton  manufacturing  is  very  largely  dei)endent  on  thegeneral  prosperit^r  of 
the  country,  but  more  dependent  on  the  price  of  cotton.  The  present  depression 
in  the  industry  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  high  price  of  cotton,  and  the  high  price 
of  cotton  is  due  to  the  fact  of  there  being  too  small  a  supply  to  meet  the  demand. 
It  has  not  been  possible  to  advance  the  price  of  finished  cottons  enough  to  cover 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  raw  cotton.  Cotton  fabric  is  more  readCfy  disposed 
of  at  a  reasonably  low  price  than  at  anything  like  a  high  price.    (530,581.) 

Mr.  Crapo,  testifying  in  February,  1901,  said  that  at  that  time  there  was  an 
overproduction  in  cotton  manufacture,  which  had  slackened  demand.  The  last 
3  years  have  been  prosperous  years  for  the  cotton  industry,  very  much  more 
prosperous  than  were  the  3  years  preceding.  The  prosperity  has  been  due  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  greater  confiaence  in  the  stability  of  our  currency,  and  has 
bMn  due  also  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  agitation  of  the  tariff  during  the 
last  2  or  3  years.    (537.) 

Mr.  Davis,  testifying  in  February,  1901,  said  that  at  that  time  the  cotton  manu- 
facturers had  an  accumulation  of  goods  on  hand.  Cotton  goods  were  selling  at  3 
cents,  which  is  less  than  the  cost  of  manufacture.  The  depression  in  the  industry 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  business  had  been  somewhat  overdone.  There  are 
more  qoindles  than  are  needed.     ( 590, 591 . ) 

Mr.  Chase  says  that  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  ccmditions  in  the 
cotton  industry  in  the  last  3  years,  as  compared  with  the  3  years  previous.  This 
has  been  due  mainly  to  ttke  geneial  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  removal 
of  the  fear  that  the  currency  would  be  placed  upon  a  false  basis,  and  the  apparent 
settlement  for  years  to  come  of  the  tariff  question,  have  given  people  confidence 
to  go  ahead.    ^557. ) 

Mr.  Pierce  thinks  that  the  present  sluggishness  of  the  cotton  industry  is  due 
to  the  recent  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton,  and  that  there  will  not  be  any  betterment 
in  the  market  until  it  is  more  clearly  known  what  the  next  cotton  crop  is  going  to 
cost.  The  rise  of  the  price  of  cotton  has  affected  foreign  manufacturers  as  wcdl 
as  those  of  this  dountry.     (542, 543. ) 

Mr.  Jackson,  testifying  in  February,  1901,  contended  that  there  was  money  in 
cotton  manufacturing  with  the  prices  of  cotton  and  cloth  which  ruled  at  that 
time.  He  had  come  to  this  conclusion  from  calculating  the  price  of  cotton  and 
the  cost  of  manufacture.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  a  yard  of  cotton  goods  can  be 
made  as  cheaply  in  Massachusetts  as  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  fact  that 
$40,000,000  of  cotton  goods  were  imported  into  this  country  last  year  must  be  due, 
Mr.  Jackson  thinks,  to  the  fact  that  there  are  a  number  of  people  who  want 
imported  goods,  simply  because  they  are  imported.     (585, 586.) 

€.  liabor  oriranizatioiis.— 1.  Carders*  Association  of  FaU  River.— Ht. 
James  Tansey,  secretary  of  the  Carders'  Association  of  Fall  River,  says  that  that 
association  has  1,200  members,  about  1,000  of  whom  are  women  or  girls.  The 
members  pay  weekly  dues,  and  the  association  pays  a  weekly  allowance  to  mem- 
bers who  are  out  of  work  through  strikes,  lockouts,  accidents,  or  breakdowns.  It 
also  pays  death  claims.     (579. ) 

2.  Weavers*  Proaressive  Association  of  Fall  River.— Mr.  Whitehead,  repre- 
sentative of  the  Weavers'  Progressive  Association,  says  that  that  association  is  a 
volimtary  organization  of  weavers  in  the  ootton  mills  of  Fall  River,  with  about 
2,800  members,  including  both  men  and  women.  It  includes  among  its  members 
employees  working  in  all  the  different  mills  in  Fall  River  where  weaving  is  carried 
on.  The  dues  are  10  or  15  cents  a  week.  The  association  pays  a  weekly  allowance 
to  members  who  are  out  of  employment,  and  also  pays  a  death  benefit.  The 
organization  has  had  a  healthy  growth  during  the  last  few  years.    It  is  not  an 
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incorporated  association.  If  it  were  incorporated,  the  by-laws  would  hare  to  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  would  be  neoeesary 
for  the  association  to  have  provisions  in  its  by-laws  which  the  State  would  not  tm 
disposed  to  sanction.     (573, 574. ) 

3.  Fall  River  Mule  Spinners*  Association,— iir.  O'Donnell,  secretary  of  the  Fall 
River  Mule  Spinners'  Association,  says  that  that  association  has  from  650  to  675 
members.  All  the  spinners  operating  spinning  machines  in  Fall  River  belong  to 
the  union.  The  association  pays  a  death  benefit  and  also  pays  a  weekly  allow- 
ance to  members  who  are  out  of  employment,  or  who  are  disabled  on  account  of 
accidents  met  with  while  following  their  ordinary  occupation.  The  association 
is  not  a  chartered  organization.  The  State  law  compels  Incorporated  associcitiODS 
to  make  annual  statments  of  their  financial  condition,  and  for  that  reason  it  has 
not  been  thought  wise  to  incorporate  the  Mule  Spinners*  Association.  It  Ib  not 
necessary  for  the  members  to  make  any  contracts  with  theu  employers,  as  the 
work,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  concerns,  is  paid  for  at  a  regular  list  of  prices 
and  by  the  piecework  system.     ( 564, 565. ) 

4.  Slasher  Tenders'  Union  of  Fall  River.— Mx.  Jackson,  secretary  of  theSlaBher 
Tenders*  Union  of  Fall  River,  says  that  that  association  has  158  members,  all  of 
whom  are  men.  The  tending  of  a  slasher  is  looked  upon  as  skilled  labor,  as  it 
takes  some  little  time  for  a  man  to  becomeproficient  in  it.  A  slasher  is  a  machine 
which  prepares  the  yarn  for  a  weaver.  The  Slasher  Tenders'  Union  charges  an 
admission  fee,  besides  having  weekly  dues.  It  pays  a  weekly  allowance  to  mem- 
bers who  are  out  of  employment  through  strikes,  lockouts,  breakdowns,  or  fires. 
It  does  not  pay  a  death  benefit,  except  in  case  a  man  is  killed  at  his  work.    (581.) 

5.  Calico  Printers'  Union.— iir,  Gk)dfeey  says  that  the  printers  now  employed 
by  the  Eddystone  Manufacturing  Company  belong  to  the  Calico  Printers*  Union. 
The  organization  is  a  very  strong  one,  and  the  company's  shop  is  a  union  shop  so 
far  as  that  particular  branch  of  skilled  labor  is  concerned.    ( 477. ) 

6.  Union  labels, — Mr.  O'Donnell  says  that  there  is  no  union  label  used  in  the 
cotton  industry,  because  there  are  so  many  different  departments  in  a  cotton  mill 
One  department  might  be  thoroughly  organized  while  another  might  not  be  organ- 
ized at  aU.     (565.) 

7.  Attitvde  of  employers.-Mr,  Davis  says  that  the  attitude  of  the  manufactnrefs 
in  Fall  River  toward  labor  organizations  is  entirely  friendly,  and  that  he  does  not 
think  that  the  represen  tatives  of  labor  have  any  fault  to  find  with  the  way  in  which 
they  are  treated  by  the  manufacturers.     (591 ,  592. ) 

Mr.  Jackson  says  that  there  is  never  any  difficulty  nowadays  in  securing  a  con- 
ference with  the  manufacturers  in  Fall  River.  Since  Mr.  Jackson  has  been  secre- 
tary of  a  labor  organization  he  has  never  met  with  but  one  refusal  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  to  confer,  and  in  that  case  there  was  a  conference  in  the  end.  (58:j. ) 

Mr.  GoDFRBT  says  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Eddystone  Manufacturing  Company 
would  much  prefer  to  have  its  labor  unorganized,  but  it  would  not  do  anything  to 
destroy  any  labor  union;  neither  would  it  do  anything  to  favor  it.  The  attitude 
of  the  Printers'  Union  is  entirely  satisfactory,  and  its  members  have  always  shown 
themselves  to  be  reasonable.  If  all  organized  labor  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
same  principles,  the  company  would  have  no  objection  to  it.    (477.) 

D.  Relations  of  employers  and  employees*— Mr.  GK>dfrey  says  that 
the  Eddystone  Manufacturing  Company  keeps  in  as  close  touch  with  its  employees 
in  every  way  as  it  possibly  can.  A  liberal  and  progressive  policy  toward  labor  is 
an  advantage  to  the  business.  The  company  observes  in  every  detail  the  factorj 
laws  of  Pennsylvania,  the  provisions,  as  a  rule,  being  proper  and  fair.  The  com- 
pany closes  its  workshops  at  12  o*clock  on  Saturday  throughout  the  year.  It  pro- 
vides for  its  employees  a  library  with  reading  rooms,  an  assembly  room,  and  a 
room  for  games.  These  privileges  are  quite  largely  taken  advantage  of.  The 
company  has  had  one  difficulty  with  its  employees.  That  occurred  in  1886,  wh^ 
the  Knights  of  Labor  undertook  to  force  the  company  to  employ  none  but  nni(m 
men.     (477,481,482.) 

Mr.  Pierce  says  that  in  January,  1898,  there  was  a  general  reduction  of  wages 
throughout  New  England  in  the  cotton  mills.  As  a  result,  the  employees  stmck, 
and  the  mills  were  shut  down  for  13  weeks.  The  strike  did  not  include  the  yam 
mills.  At  the  end  of  13  weeks  the  mills  were  started  up  and  ran  for  nearly  a  year 
at  the  reduced  rate  of  wages;  then  wages  were  advanced  10  per  cent  Later  od. 
there  was  another  advance  of  10  per  cent.  The  emplovees  lost  13  weeks'payt  asj 
the  manufacturers,  so  some  of  them  thought,  did  not  lose  very  much.  They  had 
a  stock  of  goods  on  hand,  and  were  able  to  get  rid  of  about  all  of  it  before  the  mills 
opened  again.  At  the  present  tmie  the  relations  with  labor  are  very  harmonioos- 
(543,544.) 

£•  Conditions  of  labor.— 1.  Generally, —Mr.  Davis  says  that  some  years 
ago  the  State  board  of  health  in  Massachusetts  instituted  inouiries  concerning  the 
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health  of  mill  operatives  as  compared  with  the  health  of  other  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  inyestigations  made  showed  that  there  was  as  small  a  proportion  of 
deaths  among  the  mill  operatives  in  Fall  River  as  among  the  people  of  any  other 
class.  Some  of  the  operatives  in  Fall  River  own  their  own  homes.  It  is  a  question 
as  to  how  many  who  are  able  to  own  their  own  homes  care  to  own  property  of 
that  kind.  The  taxes  are  qnite  high  in  Fall  River,  and  the  operatives  find  it  about 
as  economical  to  rent  as  to  own  a  house.  Deposits  in  the  savings  banks  are  quite 
large,  one  of  the  large  institutions  in  Fall  River  having  something  like  $8,000,000 
or  $4,000,000  of  deposits.     (594, 595.) 

Mr.  Pierce  says  that  as  a  rule  the  operatives  in  the  cotton  mills  in  New  Bed- 
ford are  thrifty  and  frugal.  Quite  a  good  many  own  their  own  homes.  Some  of 
the  corporations  provide  tenements  for  their  employees.     (544,  545. ) 

2.  Nationality,— Mr.  Chase  says  that  the  workers  employed  in  the  Fall  River 
cotton  mills  are  largely  French-Canadfans,  Irish,  and  English.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  employees  have  lived  in  Fall  River  for  some  time.    (556. ) 

Mr.  PiBECE  says  that  the  operatives  in  the  cotton  mills  of  New  Bedford  come 
from  all  over  the  world.  In  the  northern  part  of  New  Bedford  a  large  ];>ercentage 
of  the  operatives  are  French-Canadians;  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city  there  is  a 
large  percentage  of  Portuguese.  When  the  mills  were  nrst  established,  50  years 
ago,  the  operatives  were  mostly  English.  French- Canadians  have  begun  to  be 
employed  within  the  last  25  years.  At  the  beginning,  all  the  members  of  the  fam- 
ily would  work  in  the  mills,  and  when  money  enough  was  accumulated,  idl  would 
return  to  Canada.  Now  the  men  establish  themselves  in  New  Bedford  and  become 
citizens.     (542,  544.) 

Mr.  LovERiNO  says  that  the  labor  employed  in  Southern  cotton  mills  is  alto- 
gether white  labor,  with  the  exception  of  scrubbers.  White  and  negro  labor  can 
not  be  worked  together.    (582. ) 

8.  Machinery.— Mx,  Whitehead  says  that  improved  machinerv  enables  opera- 
tives to  turn  off  considerablv  more  work  than  they  turned  off  with  the  old  macmnes. 
The  quality  of  the  work  has  also  been  improved  through  the  introduction  of 
improved  machinery.    ( 577. ) 

4.  Wages, — Mr.  Chase  says  that  the  wages  of  cotton-mill  employees  in  Fall 
River  have  increased  within  the  last  3  years,  the  Increase  having  been  made 
upon  request  after  conferences  with  representatives  from  the  employees.  Opera- 
tives are  paid  mostly  by  the  piece  and  wages  are  paid  weekly  in  cash.  There  are 
no  company  stores  in  Fall  River.    (557,  568,  559.) 

Mr.  Leake  says  that  wages  in  his  particular  branch  of  manufacture  have 
increased  about  10  or  15  per  cent  since  the  depression  of  1893,  but  that  wages  in 
other  textile  manufactures  at  Philadelphia  have  increased  more.  His  goods  are 
largely  staples,  and  come  into  competition  with  those  produced  by  lower-paid  labor 
in  otlier  pturts  of  the  country.  A  considerable  part  of  the  textile  manufactures  of 
Philadelphia  consist  of  high-grade  novelties  and  specialties.  These  call  for  a  high 
class  of  skilled  labor,  and  the  pay  in  them  is  larger.    (278. ) 

Mr.  Gk>DFR£Y  says  that  according  to  his  recollection  unskilled  labor  in  the  cot- 
ton industry  is  paid  a  half  more  in  this  country  than  in  England,  while  the  wages 
of  skilled  labor  are  140  per  cent  higher  in  this  country  than  abroad.  The  wages 
paid  to  labor  in  the  continental  countries  of  Europe  are  lower  than  are  the 
wages  which  are  paid  in  England.  Most  of  the  skilled  labor  is  found  in  conti- 
nental countries.  Engravers  and  printers  in  this  country  make  from  $26  to  $31  a 
week.  In  Europe  engravers  and  printers  are  paid  about  $11  to  $12.50  per  week. 
The  wages  of  skilled  labor  in  this  country  have  been  gradually  growing  higher. 
(477,478,479,480.) 

Mr.  Whitehead  says  that  very  few  of  the  weavers  in  cotton  mills  are  employed 
by  the  day;  probably  95  per  cent  are  employed  by  the  piece.  They  get  the  same 
rate  of  wages  for  overtime  work  that  they  get  for  day  work.    (575.) 

Mr.  Tansey  says  that  the  minor  work  in  the  carding  room  in  the  cotton  mills  of 
Fall  River  is  done  by  women  and  minors,  who  receive  from  $8.65  to  $4.50  a  week. 
The  card  strippers,  who  are  men,  receive  from  $6.50  to  $7  a  week:  the  tenders, 
who  cure  also  men,  receive  from  $6  to  $9.75  per  week,  and  the  card  grinders  get 
from  $9.25  to  $12.50  per  week,  according  to  the  number  of  cards  they  have  to  look 
after.    (579.) 

Mr.  01>onnell  says  that  the  wages  of  the  mule  spinners  in  the  Fall  River  cot- 
ton mills  differ  to  a  certain  extent  because  of  the  difference  in  the  lengtii  of  the 
machines.  The  wages  of  the  mule  spinners  ran^  from  $11.50  or  $12  up  to  about 
$18  per  week.  The  wages  paid  at  the  present  tmie  are  exactly  the  same  as  the 
wages  paid  in  1892.  Between  1892  and  1897  there  were  2  reductions  in  wages,  and 
there  have  been  2  advances  since  1897.    (571. ) 

Mr.  O'Donnell  says  that  the  employees  in  cotton  mills  would  prefer  always  a 
curtailment  of  production,  and  therefore  a  curtailment  of  employment,  to  a  reauc- 
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tion  of  wages;  becanse,  if  the  market  is  stagnant,  the  redaction  of  wages  does  not 
help  matters,  as  It  leads  to  a  redaction  of  price.  If  goods  are  not  in  demand,  pro- 
dnction  mnst  be  curtailed  until  a  demand  is  created.    (571.) 

5.  Fines.— Mt,  Whitehead  says  that  the  weavers  are  the  only  emplo3ree6  in 
cotton  mills  who  are  sabject  to  fines.  The  system  of  fines  has  caosed  a  good  deal 
of  dissatisfaction  and  In  some  cases  has  led  to  strikes.  The  weavers  are  oppoeed 
to  fines  on  principle,  and  they  do  not  think  that  the  manofactnrers  should  be  sole 
judges  of  we  fact  whether  a  weaver  should  be  fijied  or  not.  There  is  a  law  in 
Massachusetts  providing  that  a  weaver  can  not  be  fined  unless  he  consents  toil 
The  enactment  of  this  law  was  brought  about  by  the  injustice  and  imposition 
that  had  been  practiced  upon  the  weavers  in  respect  to  fines  by  overseers  and 
superintendents.  Weavers  were  sometimes  fined  for  matters  entirely  beyond  their 
control.  There  is  some  fining  now,  even  when  the  weavers  do  not  consent,  bnt 
not  on  a  large  scale.    (576. ) 

6.  Hours  of  labor. — Mr.  Whitehead  says  that  if  people  knew  what  the  condi- 
tions are  imder  which  the  employees  in  cotton  mills  have  to  work,  thev  wonld 
realize  that  there  ought  to  be  a  shorter  working  day.  Onditions  are  different 
from  what  they  were  25  or  30  ^ears  ago.  The  speed  of  the  machinery  has  been 
gradually  increased,  and  o];>erative6  have  to  keep  up  with  it.  An  operative  is  com- 
pelled to  torn  out  so  much  work  per  week,  and  if  the  amount  of  work  accomplished 
does  not  keep  up  to  the  point  required  the  operative  is  discharged.  The  require- 
ments made  are  excessive  and  unreasonable.  The  operative  has  no  control  over 
the  machine,  and  it  is  liable  to  break  down;  but  this  is  not  accepted  as  any  excuse. 
(578.) 

7.  Employment  of  uxymen.— Mr,  Chase  says  that  about  half  of  the  operatives  in 
the  cotton  mills  of  Fall  River  are  women  and  girls.  The  frame  spinners,  spoolers, 
warpers,  and  web  drawers  are  nearly  all  women.  The  mule  spinners  are  men. 
(561.) 

8.  Sanitary  conditions.^Kr,  O'Donnell  says  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  improvement  in  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  cotton  mills,  but  that  there  is  room 
for  much  more  improvement.  Ventilation  in  many  of  the  mills  is  very  defective. 
(572.) 

9.  American  and  European  conditions  compared. — ^Mr.  Jackson  says  that  the 
weavers  and  spinners  ana  slasher  tenders  in  cotton  mills  are  paid  more  in  Enghmd 
for  the  work  they  do  than  they  are  paid  in  this  coun^.  'nieir  weekly  earaings 
are  not  so  great,  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  do  as  much  work.  As  long  as  a 
man  is  employed,  he  is  better  off  in  England  than  he  is  in  this  country,  and  has 
more  of  the  comforts  of  life.  When  he  loses  his  position  he  is  not  so  well  off  in 
England  as  in  the  United  States,  because  he  has  not  as  good  an  opportunity  of 
getting  other  employment.  The  workers  in  England  do  not  make  a  point  of  sav- 
ing as  do  the  worKers  in  this  country.  They  enjoy  life  more.  Mr.  Jackson  thinks 
that  a  majority  of  the  mill  operatives  in  Fall  River  could  not  stand  2  weeks'  vaca- 
tion without  suffering  or  without  assistance  from  labor  organizations.     (586, 587.) 

XV.  COTTON  MAOHINEBT  TRADE. 

A.  Development  of  cotton  machinery  manufactnre.^1.  Develop- 
ment of  the  spindle.— Ron.  William  F.  Draper,  president  of  the  Draper  Ckan- 
Sany,  of  Hopedale,  Mass.,  says  that  his  company  has  given  special  attention  to  the 
evelopment  of  the  spindle.  The  improvements  in  spinning  made  by  the  firm 
since  1870  have  made  it  possible  to  double  the  production  of  cotton  yam  with  the 
same  machinery,  the  same  labor,  and  substantially  the  same  power.  In  1870.  the 
limit  of  speed  of  the  spindle  was  5.000  revolutions  a  minute.  An  invention  made 
in  1871  enabled  the  spmdiee  to  be  run  at  about  7,500  revolutions  a  minute.  A  still 
further  improvement  made  in  1878  gave  to  the  spindle  the  power  of  unlimited 
speed,  and  the  speed  of  the  spindle  is  now  limited  oy  what  the  other  parts  of  the 
machinery  will  stand  rather  than  by  what  the  spindle  itself  will  stand.  There 
are  probably  in  this  country,  now,  15,000,000  so-called  ring  spindles.  The  cost  of 
the  machines  per  spindle  is  about  $4.  That  makes  $60,000,^  invested  in  spinning 
frames.  This  investment  of  $60,000,000  is  doing  to-day  what  it  would  ha  ve  required 
an  investment  of  $120,000,000  to  do  under  the  old  method.  The  new  spindles  are 
not  applicable  to  the  mule.    The  very  finest  yam  is  spun  on  mulee.    (460, 461 ,  470. ) 

2.  Dei^elopment  of  the  loom. — Mr.  Draper  says  that  extensive  improvements 
have  been  made  in  looms,  and  that  a  new  style  loom  is  now  being  introduced  which 
will  enable  a  weaver  on  ordinary  plain  goons  to  run  at  least  twice  as  many  looms 
as  he  has  been  able  to  run  in  the  past.  Taking  print  cloths  as  the  standi  ard,  a 
weaver  in  Italy  can  run  from  1  to  2  looms;  in  England,  from  2  to  4;  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  best  looms  made  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  very  latest 
improvements,  from  6  to  8  looms.    With  the  most  improved  style  of  loom  which 
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is  now  being  introdnced  by  the  Draper  Company,  which  is  the  Northmp  loom,  a 
weaver  can  mn  from  16  to  20  looms,  and  prodace  as  mnch  cloth  per  loom,  and 
cloth  of  as  good  qnality,  as  is  produced  mnninff  the  smaller  number  of  looms  of 
the  old  pattern .  The  Northmp  loom  automatically  places  the  bobbin  in  the  shuttle. 
On  other  looms  this  has  to  be  done  by  hand  by  the  weaver.  Another  improvement 
embodied  in  the  Northmp  loom  is  what  is  called  a  warp-stop  motion,  which  stops 
the  loom  whenever  a  warp  thread  breaks,  thus  preventmg  bad  places  in  the  cloth. 
Altogether,  it  is  easier  for  a  weaver  to  run  16  Northmp  looms  than  to  run  8  of  tiie 
ordinary  kind.  There  has  been  a  comparatively  great  demand  for  these  looms, 
and  during  the  past  year  the  Draper  Company  has  turned  out  2,000  per  month.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  cotton  manufacturers  who  desire  to  make  money  to  equip 
their  factories  with  these  looms.  The  company  spent  7  years  exx>erimenting  on 
the  loom,  and  spent  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  experiments  before  one 
suited  for  practical  use  was  produced. 

Foreign  manufacturers  can  obtain  looms  of  this  pattern  either  by  ordering  the 
machines  in  this  country  or  by  purchasing  the  patents  taken  out  abroad.  The 
shops  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Austria  are  beginning  to  build  these  looms. 
The  company  has  held  back  from  introducing  the  patents  abroad  because  it  was 
felt  that  a  complete  introduction  in  this  country  first  was  desirable. 

It  will  be  possible  to  use  the  Northmp  loom  in  the  weaving  of  woolen  goods. 
So  far  the  looms  sold  have  been  adapted  only  up  to  5  hamesscR.  There  is  no  rea- 
son, however,  why  they  should  not  oe  adapted  to  a  larger  number  of  harnesses  or 
even  to  Jacquard  weaving. 

There  had  been  no  radical  improvements  in  ordinarv  power  looms  for  more  than 
50  years  previous  to  making  the  improvements  embodied  in  the  Northmp  loom. 
(461,  462,  463,  470.) 

B.  Conditions  of  capital  and  business* —1.  Draper  Company,— Wt, 
Draper  says  that  the  Draper  Company  is  the  final  outgrowth  of  a  business  which 
was  established  about  1820.  The  founder  of  the  business  invented  what  is  called 
a  temple  for  weaving,  which  is  a  device  which  keeps  the  cloth  extended  during  the 
process  of  weaving.  In  1865  the  company  employed  only  50  hands,  in  1896  it 
employed  1,200  hands,  to-day  the  employees  number  8,000.  A  great  many  of  the 
emplovees  have  been  with  the  companv  for  a  good  numy  years.  Substantially  all 
the  old  employees  who  are  living  are  still  employed  by  the  company.  The  companv 
has  never  had  a  general  labor  difficulty.  With  the  exception  of  a  difficulty  whicjfi 
arose  between  one  of  the  company*s  contractors  and  his  men  there  has  never  been 
a  labor  difficulty  involving  over  20  men.  The  labor  in  the  foundrv  is  organized. 
The  employees  are  almost  entirely  men,  only  10  women  being  employed.  Few  if 
any  boys  under  16  are  employed. 

The  company  manufactures  looms,  spindles,  and  the  running  parts  of  frames; 
twisters,  spoolers,  warpers,  reels,  and  various  other  kinds  of  machinery  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth.  The  machinery  is  sold  direct  from  the  home 
office  through  agents.  The  company  sells  probably  from  10  yer  cent  to  20  per  cent 
of  the  cotton  machinery  sold  in  the  coimtiy.    (460,  468,  464,  465.) 

2.  Competition, — Mr.  Draper  says  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  concerns  in 
this  coxmtry  manufacturing  cotton  machinery.  These  concerns  are,  for  the  most 
part,  competitive.  The  Drai>er  Company,  in  the  great  bulk  of  its  business,  is  pro- 
tected by  patents,  however.  There  was  an  effort  a  year  or  more  ago  to  form  a 
combination  of  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  machinery,  but  the  effort  failed.  One 
reason  for  the  failure  was  that  the  Individual  manufacturers  had  a  certain  pride 
in  their  establishments,  and  feared  lest  their  shops  might  be  closed  if  a  combina- 
tion were  effected.  Another  reason  why  the  combinafion  failed  was  the  general 
fear  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  that  the  business,  being  one  which  requires  a 
great  deal  of  detailed  knowledge  in  its  management,  would  not  be  so  well  con- 
ducted if  interests  were  combined.  If  a  sufficiently  good  management  could  be 
obtained,  it  is  probable  that  business  could  be  done  more  cheaply  under  a  combi- 
nation than  when  done  under  individual  management.  A  dozen  shops  that  are 
making  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  machinery  could  be  so  changed  that  each  one 
of  the  dozen  would  make  only  one  kind  of  machinery.  In  this  way  considerable 
economy  could  be  effected.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  is  difficulty  in  get- 
tins  men  with  sufficient  ability  and  sufficient  technical  knowledge  to  manage 
such  an  extensive  business  as  tmit  which  would  be  done  by  a  company  which  was 
a  combination  of  all  the  various  interests.    (467, 468. ) 

3.  JVtc68.— Mr.  Simeon  B,  Chase,  treasurer  of  the  King  Philip  Cotton  Mills, 
says  that  the  price  of  cotton  machinery  is  somewhat  higher  now  than  it  has  been 
in  recent  years.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  more  demand  for  it, 
and  that  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials  is  greater.    (558. ) 

4.  Impart  trade.— Mr.  Drabbr  says  that  more  or  less  English  cotton  machinery 
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is  now  imported  because  of  the  low  prices  of  that  machinery.  American  manu- 
facturers woold  prefer  American-bnilt  machinery  to  English  machinery  if  ^^y 
could  get  it  for  the  same  price.  So  far  as  all  ordinary  cotton-mannfactnring 
machines  are  concerned,  American  machines  are  in  ever^  way  as  good  as  English 
machines  and,  as  a  rule,  better.  The  ordinary  cotton  null  can  supply  itself  fnlly 
in  the  United  States,  and  get  a  better  outfit  of  machinery  than  it  would  if  it  bought 
its  machinery  in  England.  Very  little  improyement  in  cotton  machinery  is  made 
in  England*  The  great  improyements  of  the  last  quieter  of  a  century  haye  sub- 
stantially all  been  made  in  this  country,  and  haye  been  slowly  adopted  in  England. 
As  far  as  the  quality  of  the  work  is  concerned,  American  mechanics  dobetter 
work  than  do  Emglish  mechanics.  The  machinists'  tools  used  in  the  sbox)8  in  this 
country  are  better  than  those  used  in  English  shops.  Wages  paid  in  English 
shops,  howeyer,  are  materially  lower  than  the  wages  paid  in  tms  country,  and 
therefore  English  machinery  can  be  produced  at  a  lower  cost.    (466, 467. ) 

Mr.  Chase  says  that  both  American  and  foreign  machinery  is  used  largely  in 
cotton  mills.  For  the  last  few  years,  howeyer,  there  has  been  yery  much  less  foreign 
machinery  imported.  When  new  machinery  has  been  put  in,  there  has  been  more 
American  machinery  put  in  than  was  formerly  the  case.  There  has  been  much 
improyement  in  some  directions  in  American  machinery,  and  the  best  American 
makes  of  most  machinery  are  as  good,  and  in  some  cases  better,  than  foreign  makes. 
(557,65a) 

Mr.  Enowlbs,  member  of  the  executiye  committee  of  the  New  England  Cotton 
Tarn  Company,  says  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  cotton 
mills  with  which  he  is  connected  is  English  machinery.  At  the  time  that  the  mills 
were  established,  English  machinery  was  considered  better  than  American,  though 
probably  it  was  not  so  cheap.  A  large  part  of  the  machinery  which  would  haye 
been  imported  at  the  time  the  mills  were  built  is  now  made  materially  better  in 
this  country  than  in  Enf^land,  and  if  the  mills  were  to  be  equipped  to-day,  it  would 
probably  be  with  American  machinery.     (548. ) 

5.  Export  frode.— Mr.  Draper  says  that  the  Draper  Company  is  as  a  rule  not 
selling  any  goods  other  than  samples  abroad.  It  has  had  an  order  for  some  800  or 
1 ,000  looms  of  the  improyed  type  from  Japan.  This  order  was  giyen  because  of  the 
special  features  possessed  by  these  looms.  The  Japanese  buyers  were  in  doubt, 
howeyer,  whether  the  labor-saying  feature  would  be  of  much  account  to  them  be- 
cause of  the  cheapness  of  labor  in  Japan.  American  machinery  is  not  exported 
because  it  costs  more  than  foreign  machinery,  the  greater  cost  being  due  to  the 
higher  wages  paid  to  labor.  Substantially  40  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  machinery 
is  Tabor  cost.  That  includes  only  the  labor  actually  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  machinery.    It  does  not  include  salaries.    There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 

grobability  that  American  cotton  machinery  will  be  sold  in  the  immediate  future 
1  foreign  markets  in  competition  with  the  cotton  machinery  manufactured  in 
England.    (467,468.) 

6.  Effect  of  tariff  legislation,— Mr.  Draper  says  that  if  the  tariff  on  cotton  ma- 
chinery were  reduced  there  would  be  either  a  corresponding  reduction  in  wages 
or  a  corresponding  increase  in  importations  of  foreign  cotton  machinery  and  a  de- 
crease of  American  production .     (467 . ) 

Mr.  Robert  T.  Davis,  president  of  the  Stafford,  Wampanoag  and  Algonquin 
Print  Mills,  says  that  he  does  not  believe  that  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
manufacturers  of  cotton,  in  the  long  run,  to  have  the  duties  on  cotton  machin- 
ery reduced  or  removed.  Cotton  machinery  equal  to  that  made  in  England  is 
now  made  in  this  country,  and  there  has  been  a  constantly  increasing  use  of 
American  machinery.  The  difference  in  price  between  Enfflish  and  American 
machinery  is  not  very  great.  Mr.  Davis  has  been  informed  that  the  labor  oost 
of  machinery  in  England  is  jnst  about  one-half  of  the  labor  cost  of  similar 
machinery  in  this  country.  That  being  the  case  it  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
manufacturers  of  cotton  machinery  in  this  country  to  have  the  tariff  on  cotton 
machinery  removed.     (593, 594. ) 

Mr.  Knowles,  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  New  England  Cotton 
Yam  Company,  thinks  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  cotton  manufacturers  would  be 
better  off  in  the  end  if  the  duties  on  cotton  machinery  were  reduced  or  repealed. 
They  would  be  better  off  to  be  protected  on  their  own  product  even  if  the  first  cost  of 
the  mills  were  a  little  higher.  If  the  tariff  on  machinery  were  reduced  it  would 
naturally  affect  the  labor  employed  in  the  production  of  the  machines.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  cotton  manufacturers  would  feel  any  disadvantage  through  that, 
but  if  the  policy  of  tariff  reduction  were  applied  generally  to  mechanics  the  cot- 
ton industry  would  certainly  be  affected.     (548.) 

Hon.  William  W.  Crapo,  president  of  the  Wamsutta  and  Aoushnet  Cotton 
Mills,  says  that  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  cotton  machinery  is  not  called  for. 
There  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  American  machinery,  and  the  amount 
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of  machinery  which  is  now  bonght  abroad,  in  comparison  with  what  is  made  at 
home,  is  so  small  that  it  seems  unwise  to  endanger  the  welfare  of  the  shops  in 
this  country  which  are  engaged  in  making  cotton  machinery.    (537.) 

Mr.  Chablbs  L.  Lovbbino,  treasurer  of  the  Merrimac  and  other  cotton  mills, 
says  that  he  would  like  to  have  the  tariff  revised.  He  would  like  to  be  able  to 
get  cotton  machinery  at  lower  prices.  The  manufacturers  of  cotton  are  hondi- 
canped  by  the  high  cost  of  machinery.  The  English  manufacturer  can  build  a 
mUl  for  one-third  of  what  its  costs  the  American  manufacturer.  The  machinery 
builders  of  this  countnrf  under  the  protection  which  they  have,  have  been  enabled 
to  combine,  and  the  prices  charged  for  machinery  are  uniform.    (583. ) 

€•  Conditions  of  iBhor.^Wages.—ldx,  Draper  says  that  a  great  deal  of 
tiie  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  machinery  is  done  by  the  piece,  both  in 
England  and  in  this  country,  and  piece  prices  there  are  substantially  lower  than 
they  are  here.  Some  years  ago  a  comparison  between  the  wages  paid  by  the 
Draper  Company  and  the  wages  paid  in  a  cotton  machinery  factory  in  Lancashire, 
Enffland,  was  niade,  and  it  was  found  that  the  Draper  (Company  was  paying  a 
trine  more  than  double  the  amount  for  piecework  which  the  English  manufac- 
turer was  pajing.  The  average  of  the  wages  paid  by  the  Draper  Company  was 
$li  a  week,  while  the  average  of  the  wages  paid  in  the  shops  in  England  was  1£. 
This  comiMoison  was  made  8  or  4  years  ago,  but  it  is  probable  that  conditions 
to-day  are  very  much  the  same.    (466, 467. ) 

ZVL  WOOLEN  TRADE. 

A.  Conditions  of  capital  and  bnsiness*— 1.  American  Woolen  Com- 
party— Organization  and  capitalization.— Mi.  William  M.  Wood,  treasurer  of 
the  American  Woolen  Company,  says  that  that  company  manufactures  all  varie- 
ties of  woolen  goods,  except  ladies'  dress  goods  and  perhaps  the  very  cheapest 
shoddy  goods.  The  company  also  spins  worsted  yams,  but  does  not  manufactore 
any  knit  goods.  It  was  formed  by  the  combination  of  26  corporations.  The  own- 
ers of  the  lax^ger  companies  which  entered  into  the  combination  came  together  and 
associated  with  themselves  othet  companies,  and  then  formed  the  organization. 
Afterwards  they  bought  in  some  other  plants.  The  company  is  potent  in  the 
woolen  business,  but  it  does  not  possess  a  monopoly.  On  the  contrarv,  there  is 
the  liveliest  kind  of  competition  in  the  industry.  The  authorized  capital  of  the 
company  is  $65,000,000,  of  which  $20,000,000  is  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred 
stock  and  $40,000,000  is  common  stock.  Of  this  there  has  been  issued  $20,000,000 
of  preferred  and  $29,501,100  of  common  stock.  The  large  manufacturers  came 
together  and  determined  upon  the  fair  valuation  of  the  buildings  and  machinery 
taken  over. 

The  mill  buildings  contain  5,180,065  square  feet  of  floor  space;  there  are  5,410 
looms,  298,980  spindles,  541  sets  of  cards,  and  166  combs.  The  board  of  directors 
consist  partly  or  men  who  were  in  the  boards  of  the  constituent  companies  and 
partly  of  financial  men.  Mr.  Wood  gives  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  company. 
(513,514,516,517.) 

2.  Advaniagesof  combination,— Mr,  Wood  says  that  numerous  advantages  have 
been  secured  through  consolidation.  The  selling  of  goods  direct  has  been  a  great 
feature  in  economizing.  There  has  also  been  an  advantage  gained  because  of  the 
facility  with  which  different  managers  may  compare  notes  in  respect  to  the  run- 
ning of  their  various  departments.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  plants  have  been  run 
better.  By  the  centralization  of  business  the  company  has  been  able  to  buy  its 
supplies  more  economically.  Bconomiee  have  also  been  realized  through  the  fact 
that  it  is  possible  to  transfer  materials  from  one  mill  to  another,  so  that  when  one 
mill  can  not  use  its  waste  product,  the  product  can  be  sent  to  another  mill  and  used 
there.    There  has  also  been  a  great  saving  in  freights  through  combination.     (514. ) 

3.  Effect  of  combination  on  employment. — Mr.  Wood  says  that  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  American  Woolen  Companv  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  employees.  The  average  number  of  employees  at  the  time  of  the  organization 
of  the  company  was  15,800.  Now,  the  employees  number  17,108.  The  reason  for 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  is  that  the  combination  has  been  able  to 
command  more  business  through  the  reduced  cost  of  manufacture.  Goods  are 
sold  to  jobbers  and  to  manufacturing  clothiers.  No  branch  houses  are  main- 
tained, but  the  ffoods  are  shipped  directiy  from  the  mills  to  the  buyers.  A  large 
number  of  travelling' salesmen  are  employed. 

The  company  has  shut  down  one  plant,  entirely  dismantiing  it.  The  plant  was 
antiquated  and  located  in  an  undesirable  place  for  woolen  manufacturing.  The 
machinery  was  transferred  to  other  mills,  so  that  the  capacity  of  the  dismantled 
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a  certain  proportion  of  what  they  call  mango.    It  gives  a  higher  luster,  a  higher 
finish,  to  the  goods."    (240.) 

12.  Otmlity  of  American  woolens, — Mr.  Wood  says  that  the  worsteds  manufac- 
tured by  the  American  Woolen  Company  are  superior  to  the  Bradford  goods. 
There  is  no  reason  for  importing  foreign  woolens.  Those  manufactured  in  this 
country  are  quite  equal  to  the  foreign  goods,  although  there  are  some  very  expen- 
sive foreign  goods,  mto  which  more  labor  is  put  than  is  put  into  any  goods  in  this 
country,  which  are  superior  to  American  products.  Those,  however,  are  excep- 
tional goods.  American  kerseys  are  superior  to  foreign  kerseys.  The  day  diago- 
nals made  in  this  country  are  more  honest  than  the  foreign  goods,  and  there  are 
no  clay  diagonals  made  anywhere  which  are  superior  to  some  made  in  this  country. 
The  public  is  beginning  to  appreciate  the  quality  of  American-made  woolens. 

In  the  dyeing  of  woolens  tnere  has  never  been  a  higher  degn^ee  of  success  than 
now.  Ejach  dyer,  of  course,  has  his  own  methods,  though  practically  the  same 
formula  is  used  in  this  country  as  is  used  abroad.  The  manufacturers  here  avail 
themselves  of  the  most  desirable  dyestufiEs,  whether  manufactured  in  this  country 
or  elsewhere.    (515,  517,  519.) 

13.  Prices.— Mr.  Wood  says  that  cloth  was  never  made  so  cheaply  under  pro- 
tected wool  as  it  is  being  made  to-day.  People  are  paying  more  for  the  same  goods 
now,  however,  than  they  did  under  &ee  wool,  as  the  manufacturers  are  paying 
more  for  wool  than  they  did  then.     (516. ) 

Mr.  Steel,  who  has  had  experience  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States, 
says  that  the  prices  of  woolen  goods  are  considerably  higher  in  this  country  than 
in  England.  ' '  The  raw  material  carries  a  duty,  and  of  course  there  are  the  higher 
wages  and  the  greater  expense  generally  attendant  upon  carrying  on  the  mill. 
The  general  expenses,  cost  of  plant,  and  all  that,  are  very  much  higher  here  than 
in  England."  The  difference  in  price  is  not  always  as  great  as  the  tariff.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  commoner  class  of  goods,  partly  because  of  the  competition 
among  American  manufacturers,  partly  because  they  require  lees  skill,  ana  partly 
because  these  cheap  goods  '*  are  well  protected  by  the  weight  duty— the  specific 
duty."    (239.) 

Mr.  FoLWBLL,  a  woolen  manufacturer,  says  that  prices  are  considerably  higher 
now  than  under  the  Wilson  tariff,  because  wool  is  higher.  They  are  no  higher  in 
proportion  to  the  cost  of  raw  materiaL  Perhaps  they  are  rather  lower  than  under 
the  Harrison  Administration,  on  account  of  the  increase  of  competition  and  the 
larger  scale  of  manufacture.    (215,  217. ) 

14.  Export  trade,— Mt,  Wood  says  that  there  can  be  no  export  trade  in  woolens 
successfully  built  up  until  the  manufacturers  can  buy  raw  materials  as  cheap  as 
foreign  manufacturers  get  them.  In  addition  to  having  free  wool  or  a  rebate 
equal  to  the  duty  on  all  wool  used,  there  would  have  to  be  sufficient  protection  on 
woolen  manufactures  to  equalize  the  difference  in  wages  and  interest.  In  some 
instances  woolens  have  been  exported,  but  the  attempt  was  largely  experimental, 
and  there  has  never  been  a  successful  export  trade  in  woolen  manufactures.    ( 515. ) 

15.  Cancellation  of  orders.— Mr.  Steel  refers  to  the  custom  of  the  trade  which 
permits  the  cancellatiou  of  orders  as  the  principal  difficulty  in  his  business.  Orders 
are  not  r^^rded  as  binding,  and  the  cancellation  of  them  leaves  on  the  hands  of 
the  manufacturers  quantities  of  goods  which  they  have  to  sacrifice.    (239. ) 

16.  Depression  of  bttsiness,—MT.  Folwell,  testifying  in  December,  1900,  said 
that  the  woolen  business  was  somewhat  depressed  at  that  time  in  consequence  of 
a  sharp  decline  in  the  price  of  wool.  This  had  led  all  buyers  to  restrict  their  pur- 
chases to  their  immediate  needs.  When  things  were  fairly  settled,  Mr.  Folwell 
expected  a  good  business  again.     (214. ) 

Mr.  Justice  declares  that  American  manufacturers  never  supplied  so  large  a 
part  of  the  demand  of  the  American  people  for  woolen  goods  as  at  present.  Run- 
ning full  time,  they  can  make  in  12  months  as  many  goods  as  the  American  people 
canconsumein  15months.  They  did  run  full  from  July,  1899.  to  July,  1900,  employ- 
ing more  people  and  paying  higher  wages  than  ever  before.  They  thus  overstocked 
the  market  with  woolens.     (879. ) 

B.  TariOriegrlslation.— 1.  Effect  oftariffoptcool  on  production,— Mr.  Justice 
declares  that  the  wool  product  of  the  United  States  has  never  decreased  except 
when  there  has  been  no  tariff  on  wool,  and  that  under  protective  tariffs  it  has 
increased  faster  than  that  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  From  1878  to  1884 
we  had  the  highest  tariff  on  wool  that  we  have  ever  had— 12^  cents  a  pound.  The 
tariff  law  of  1883  reduced  the  duty  to  10  cents  a  pound.  The  McKinley  tariff  fixed 
it  at  11  cents.  The  Wilson  tariff  act  of  1893  repealed  it  altogether.  The  Dinffley 
law  of  1897  fixed  it  again  at  11  cents  a  pound.  From  1873  to  1884.  under  the  highest 
tariff,  the  wool  clip  of  the  United  States  increased  1 00  per  cent.  That  of  Australasia 
increased  during  the  same  period  64  per  cent;  tliat  of  Argentina,  85  per  cent:  that 
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of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  60  per  cent.  Mr.  Jastioe  characterizes  all  these  coun- 
tries as  *' free- trade  conntries/^or  countries  which  have  no  tariff  to  foster  or  stimu- 
late the  wool  industry.  In  Great  Britain  during  the  same  period  the  wool  clip 
decreased  19  per  cent.  In  1880  there  were  about  40,500,000  sheep  in  the  CTnited 
States.  By  1884  the  number  had  increased  some  25  per  cent,  to  about  50,500,000. 
But  the  10-cent  duty  under  the  law  of  1883  was  an  inaaequatej>rotection.  In  1888 
the  number  had  decreased  to  41,500,000.  As  soon  as  JSlr.  Harrison  was  elected 
President,  "it  was  confidently  believed  and  asserted  that  adequate  protection 
would  be  c[iven  to  wool  growing,  and  the  McEinley  law  was  the  culmination  of  that 
promise/'  in  that  it  raised  the  duty  from  10  cents  to  1 1  cents.  The  flocks  increased 
to  47,000,000  head  in  1893.  Then  the  Wilson  tariff  act  brought  free  wool,  and 
sheep  were  fattened  and  sold  to  the  butcher.  In  1896  the  Hocks  numbered  only 
36,500,000.  Upon  the  election  of  McEinley,  even  before  the  Dingley  act  was 
passed,  they  began  to  increase  again,  and  by  1900  they  numbered  40,000,000. 
(37^-374.) 

Mr.  Justice  thinks  that  it  would  have  been  most  unfortunate  if  the  reciprocity 
treatv  which  was  proposed  between  the  United  States  and  Argentina,  reducing 
the  duty  on  Argentine  wool  by  one-fifth,  had  been  confirmed.  Our  imports  of 
wool  from  Argentina  are  larger  than  from  any  other  country  except  British 
Australasia.  The  United  States  takes  practically  all  the  carpet  wool  produced  in 
Argentina.  The  name  of  carpet  wool  is  misleadmg,  since  a  very  large  part  of  it  is 
need  in  clothing  and  blankets;  but  the  amount  of  this  coarse  wool  produced  in 
Argentina  is  rapidly  decreasing.  Only  about  3  per  cent  of  the  Argentina  wool  clip 
is  now  carpet  wool,  and  over  60  per  cent  of  the  wool  brought  from  Argentina  into 
the  United  States  is  of  fiuer  grade.  Almost  all  the  wool  produced  there  is  similar 
to  our  own  product.  With  a  reduction  of  one-fifth  in  the  duty,  we  should  soon 
import  more  wool,  similar  to  that  which  we  ourselves  raise,  from  Argentina  than 
from  aM  other  countries.  While  the  wool  production  of  tiie  countries  of  the  South- 
em  Hemi^here,  other  than  the  River  Plata  countries,  decreased  1^  per  cent  from 
1895  to  1900,  the  wool  exports  from  the  River  Plata  increased  8f  per  cent.  Argentina 
has  been  for  several  years  the  largest  buyer  of  fiue  and  pedigree  sheep  in  the  world. 
She  is  going  through  the  same  coarse  of  development  which  New  Mexico  went 
through— in  the  replacement  of  sheep  that  produced  coarse  carpet  wool  with  finer 
breeds. 

As  to  the  argument  for  a  reciprocity  duty,  that  our  exports  to  Argentina,  and 
particularly  our  exports  of  agricultural  imiuements,  woula  be  greatly  increased  if 
we  took  her  products  on  more  favorable  terms,  Mr.  Justice  presents  a  statement 
showing  that  during  the  3  years  1897, 1898,  and  1899  only  7i  per  cent  of  the  exports 
of  wool  from  Argentina  went  to  the  United  States  and  92^  per  cent  went  to  Europe, 
while  91i  per  cent  of  the  Argentine  imports  of  agricultural  implements  came  from 
the  United  States  and  only  8|  per  cent  from  other  countries.  In  1897,  when  we 
took  wool  without  duty,  Argentina  bought  less  than  $500,000  worth  of  agricultural 
machinery  of  us.  In  the  2  years  1898  and  1899,  when  wool  came  in  under  a  duty 
of  11  cents,  or,  including  carpet  wool,  perhaps  on  the  average  about  10  cents,  we 
sold  over  |S,000,000  worth  of  machinery  to  Argentiua.    (386-896. ) 

Mr.  Justice  says  that  wool  can  not  be  produced  in  the  United  States,  where  sheep 
have  to  be  housed  and  fed  grain  part  of  the  year,  in  competition  with  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  where  they  graze  out  all  year  round.  Even  in  the  territories  where 
thev  graze  over  Gk>vemment  land  hay  must  be  cut  for  them  for  the  winter.  (892. ) 

Mr.  Wood  thinks  that  the  woolgrowers  would  be  better  off  under  free  wool. 
In  some  of  the  Territories  and  States  the  clip  of  wool  actually  increased  during 
the  free-wool  period.  In  the  eastern  or  farming  States  it  decreased,  but  it  had 
been  continuously  decreasing  for  many  years.  The  American  farmers  do  not 
seem  to  care  to  raise  wool,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  wool  can  be  raised 
in  the  ranch  States  as  cheaply  and  as  advantageouslyas  in  Australia.  In  some 
localities,  perhaps,  flocks  decreased  rapidlv  under  the  Wilson  law,  but  since  wool 
is  a  by-product  of  the  farm  the  probabilities  are  that  the  eastern  woolgrower 
would  receive  about  as  much  under  free  wool  as  he  does  now.  Wool  is  not  now 
such  an  important  branch  of  husbandry  in  this  country.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  growers  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  clip  of 
this  country  is  raised  on  ranches,  and  largely,  it  seems,  on  free  Government  lands. 
The  industry  would  not  be  injured  by  free  wool.  The  business  of  raising  wool  in 
the  far  Western  States  where  land  is  free  is  too  profltable  to  be  abandoned,  and 
would  continue  to  increase  even  though  it  should  decrease  in  the  East  There  is 
not  enough  wool  raised  to  supply  the  world's  demand,  and  substitutes  have  to  be 
resorted  to.  Wool  will  be  wanted,  and  the  demand  will  bring  the  production  and 
enoourage  the  raising  of  wool.  The  removal  of  the  tariff  would  not  necessarily 
increase  the  demand  for  wool,  though  the  demand  would  be  likely  to  be  affected 
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if  the  price  were  lower.  The  natural  expectation  would  be  that  this  increase  of 
demand  would  tend  to  bring  up  the  price  of  wool.    (516,  517,  518. ) 

2.  Free  wool;  attitude  of  manufacturers,— Mr,  Justice  states  that  there  were 
only  a  dozen  or  15  wool  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  who  desired  the  exper- 
iment of  free  wool  to  be  tried,  and  it  was  tried  under  the  Wilson  bill,  and  that 
every  one  of  them,  without  exception,  has  confessed  that  it  was  a  serious  and 
costly  error.  Only  very  few  woolen  manufacturers  will  admit  that  wool  duties 
are  not  too  high;  but  while  the^  would  like  to  have  them  lower,  not  a  single  man 
is  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  tariff  changes.  They  prefer  to  endure  any  disadvan- 
tages they  are  at  rather  than  to  have  a  change  even  broached.    (882,  897. ) 

Mr.  DoRNAN,  a  manufacturer  of  ingrain  carpets,  says  that  there  were  both 
advantages  and  disadvantages  in  the  experiment  of  free  wool.  **  The  advantage 
of  cheap  material  was  a  favorable  factor;  the  loss  of  a  market  by  reason  of  l£e 
want  of  employment  of  the  working  people  was  a  factor  the  other  way.  '*    (814.) 

S.  Effect^  tariff  on  prices  of  m?oo/.— Mr.  Justice  says  that  in  1895  and  1896, 
when  the  Wilson  tariff  law  was  in  full  force,  wool  brought  no  more  money  in 
America,  and  sometimes  even  a  little  less  money,  than  wool  of  the  same  kind 
brought  in  Lpndon.  "  The  American  woolgrower  had  been  i)ersuaded  that  if  the 
tariff  was  taken  off  the  American  demand  would  elevate  the  London  price,  and 
he  would  get  as  good  a  price  for  his  wool  without  tariff  as  he  did  before;  bat 
instead  of  that  the  London  price  declined  a  little,  and  the  American  price  declined 
a  great  deal;  and  it  fell  from  29^  cents  under  the  McKinley  law  in  1892,  to  17^ 
cents  under  the  Wilson  law  in  1895.  In  1896,  the  price  had  gone  up  in  London  to 
19  cents,  but  in  the  American  market  it  only  raised  to  18  cents.  It  was  worth 
actually  one-half  cent  a  i)ound  in  the  American  market  less  than  the  same  wod 
brought  in  free-trade  London.  But  in  1897,  when  the  Dingley  act  was  passed, 
prices  immediately  went  back,  so  that  on  January  1, 1900,  merino  wool  was  worth 
86  i^  cents  in  the  United  States  that  had  been  worth  only  17  cents  under  the  free- 
trade  period,  and  which  was  worth  only  81  cents  in  the  London  market  at  that 
time  (January  1, 1900)." 

October  1, 1900,  the  price  of  No.  60's  tops  was  44  per  cent  lower  than  that  of 
January  1 ,  1900;  82  per  cent  lower  than  tne  average  price  of  1899,  and  10^  per 
cent  lower  than  the  average  price  of  1892.  The  London  value  of  XX  Ohio,  a 
similar  wool,  was  88^  per  cent  lower  than  the  average  price  of  1899,  and  12 J  per 
cent  lower  than  the  average  of  1892.  On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  XX  Ohio 
in  the  United  States,  where  it  was  protected  by  the  Dingley  tariff,  was  only  8$  per 
cent  lower  than  the  average  of  1892.  In  1892,  under  the  McKinley  act,  l^e  Ameri- 
can prices  averaged  only  10  cents  a  i)ound  above  London  prices.  In  1900,  how- 
ever, XX  Ohio  wool  would  not  fetch  over  17  cents  in  London,  while  its  value  in 
the  United  States  was  28i  cents,  a  difference  of  Hi  cents.    (878, 879.) 

Mr.  Justice  says  that  the  tariff  makes  a  difference  of  about  75  cents  a  pound  oo 
the  pure  scoured  wool  which  enters  into  a  suit  of  clothes.  The  suit  which  he  had 
on  contained  about  8  pounds  of  wool,  so  that  tiie  wool  tariff  made  a  difference  in 
the  cost  of  it  of  about  $2.25.     (879. ) 

4.  Effect  of  tariff  on  tvool  on  manufaeture.—'Nir,  Wood  says  that  with  free  wool 
ndadeq 


and  adequate  protection  on  manufactured  goods  the  woolen  manuf^turers  could 
keep  their  mills  much  better  engaged  and  could  give  employees  more  steady  work. 
They  would  be  enabled  to  produce  a  greater  volume  at  a  lower  cost,  and  conditioDS 
would  thereby  be  created  which  would  admit  of  the  exportation  of  goods.  If  the 
manufacturers  were  in  a  i)08ition  to  export,  they  could  keep  thm  machinery 
employed  at  times,  when  now  it  becomes  necessary  to  shut  down.  Previous  to 
the  last  election  and  incidental  thereto,  one-third  of  the  machinery  of  the  Ameri- 
can Woolen  Company  was  idle  for  months,  and  there  was  a  loss  to  its  emplovees  of 
$1 ,000.000  in  wages.  If  the  company  had  been  able  to  export  goods,  this  idleness 
and  loss  of  wages  might  have  been  prevented,  and  the  people  of  the  couDtr^ 
would  have  received  great  benefit  in  cheaper  goods.  The  duty  on  wool  is  handi- 
capping the  woolen  industry.  Elsewhere,  Mr.  Wood  states,  that  the  mills  are 
busier  now  than  they  were  during  the  free  wool  period.  During  the  years  from 
1894  to  1897,  he  says,  under  the  free  wool  tariff,  the  woolen  manufacturers  suffered 
materially  from  the  competition  of  foreign  made  goods.  There  was  competition  in 
most  grades  of  p^oods,  though  the  competition  was,  perhaps,  more  severe  in  the 
finer  goods.  Still  the  American  manufacturers  were  able  to  meet  about  every- 
thing that  could  be  made  abroad,  except  perhaps  overcoatings  and  fabrics  of  that 
description.  They  did  not  have  sufficient  time  to  try  the  free  wool  experiment 
satisfactorily.  It  is  probable  that  if  they  had  been  given  sufficient  time  they 
could  have  held  their  own,  provided,  always,  that  protection  on  the  manufactured 
goods  had  been  maintained.  (515,  516,  518,  519. ) 
Mr.  FoLWBLL,  a  woolen  manufacturer,  testifies  that  his  trade  had  no  more  than 
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got  established  under  the  McEinley  bill  before  the  Wilson  bill  was  passed,  and 
free  wool,  coupled  with  the  importation  of  goods  at  a  much  lowerjmce,  stopped  his 
mill.  He  pnly  ran  about  half  his  capacity  during  the  period  of  the  Wilson  bul.  The 
markets  were  flooded  both  with  goods  and  with  woof.  '*  But  it  is  pretty  well  over 
now,  and  if  we  are  simply  let  alone  I  think  eyervthing  will  work  out  right  In 
other  words,  with  our  trade  any  legislation,  either  one  way  or  the  other,  will 
unsettle  us."    (214,215.) 

5.  Effect  of  tariff  on  woolens  on  manufacture.— Mi.  Wood  says  that  if  the  tariff 
were  removed  from  woolen  manufactures  this  country  would  be  inundated  with 
foreign  goods.  American  woolen  mills  would  be  obliged  to  close,  and  could  only 
resume  operations  through  adjusting  labor  costs  to  meet  European  conditions. 
Even  if  they  had  free  wool  the  manufacturers  would  be  emphatically  opposed  to 
the  abolition  of  the  tariff  on  woolttis.  The  woolen  manufacturers  do  not  look 
upon  the  tariff  on  woolens  as  a  tax  on  the  consumers.  It  certainly  is  not  so  to-day. 
(517.) 

Mr.  Steel,  a  worsted  manufacturer,  says  that  previous  to  1884  he  was  an 
importer  of  woolen  goods,  but  the  larger  part  of  his  business  was  in  goods  of 
American  manufacture.  He  used  to  make  contracts  with  mills  for  the  ezclusiye 
control  of  their  products,  either  throughout  or  in  certain  lines.  The  change  of 
the  tarifE  in  1883,  though  it  was  not  a  very  heavy  change,  was  enough  to  destroy 
entirely  bis  business  in  American  woolens.  His  house  built  up  quite  a  lar^  busi- 
ness in  foreign  goods,  taking  the  place  of  the  American  goods.  It  established  a 
factory  of  its  own  at  Bradford,  England,  shipping  the  product  almost  entirely  to 
this  country.  This  continued  until  ^e  McEinley  tariff  was  enacted  and  entirely 
blocked  these  operations.  Mr.  Steel  then  brought  a  large  part  of  his  machinery 
to  this  country  and  established  a  factory  at  Bristol,  Pa.  The  business  has  since 
been  carried  on  witJiout  interruption,  except  by  the  Wilson  tariff.  That  tariff 
compelled  the  house  to  stop  the  mills  for  a  while  and  discharge  the  employees. 
(236,237.) 

6.  Rfbate  of  tariff. — Mr.  Wood  refers  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  rebate  on 
exported  woolen  goods  in  the  manufacture  of  which  foreign  wool  has  been  used 
to  the  extent  of  the  duty  on  the  imported  wool,  but  says  that  where  foreign  and 
domestic  wool  are  both  used  in  goods  the  calculation  necessary  to  fix  the  amount 
of  the  rebate  is  so  complicated  mat  it  is  not  practicable  to  taike  advantage  of  it 
It  would  not  be  practicable  to  manufacture  cloth  wholly  from  foreign  wools  fox 
foreign  markets  exclusively,  a^  that  would  involve  special  patterns  and  styles 
apart  from  the  general  production  of  the  mills,  and  would  not  pay.  It  would  be 
to  the  adyantage  of  the  manufacturers  if  there  could  be  a  rebate  on  all  manufac- 
tured woolens  exported  equivalent  to  the  duty  on  the  raw  materials.    (515. ) 

7.  Undervaluation  of  imports,— Mr.  Steel  says  that  while,  according  to  his 
experience,  purchases  of  woolens  from  ESngland  are  usually  made  through  com- 
mission houses,  which  charge  a  commission  to  the  buyer  instead  of  to  the  manu- 
facturer, purchases  of  German  goods  are  largely  made  through  agents  on  this 
side,  and  occasionally  from  the  Qermaxi  manufacturers  direct.  He  believes,  from 
his  own  ex];)erience,  that  xmdervaluation  is  a  general  practice  of  (jtorman  manu- 
facturers and  exporters  when  they  have  to  meet  an  ad  valorem  tariff.  He  men- 
tions an  experience  of  his  own  in  which  a  German  manufacturer  suggested  a 
valuation  10 per  cent  below  the  actual  price  as  the  usual  custom-house  valuation. 
Mr.  Steel  adds  that  when  the  tariff  duty  is  50  per  cent.  10  per  cent  undervaluation 
is  6  per  cent  clear  profit  He  believes  that  the  specific  duty  is  a  large  element  of 
protection  to  the  American  numuf  acturer.  At  the  same  time  he  believes  that  one 
of  the  reasons  why  undervaluations  were  successful  was  because  the  administra- 
tive law  connected  with  the  tariff  law  was  never  really  enforced.  He  never  knew 
an  instance  in  which  the  elements  of  cost  were  demanded  by  the  Board  of  G^eneral 
Appraisers.     (240, 241.) 

Mr.  Justice  says  that  ad  valorem  duties  give  a  great  opportunity  for  fraud  by 
Tmdervaluation.  Under  the  Wilson  act  all  duties  on  woolen  goods  were  ad  valo- 
rem. For  this  reason  he  does  not  think  that  the  increased  importations  shown 
by  the  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  at  all  represents  the  actual  increase. 
The  figures  show  under  the  McKinley  act  $37,500,000  in  1892,  $30,200,000  in  1»93: 
and  in  1894,  when  merchants  restricted  their  purchases  because  they  anticipated 
lower  duties,  $17,300,000.  Under  the  Wilson  act  they  show  $88,500,000  in  1895. 
$53,500,000  in  1896,  and  for  the  first  7  months  of  1897,  when  goods  were  rushed  in 
in  anticipation  of  a  higher  tariff,  $49,200,000.    (880.) 

8.  Compound,  or  compensatory  duties.— Mr.  JusnoB  explains  the  principle  of 
oompound,  or  compensatory  duties.  It  takes  4  pounds  of  average  unwashed  wool, 
as  the  farmer  sells  it,  to  make  a  pound  of  cloth.  If  the  duty  on  unwashed  wool  is 
11  oants,  a  duty  of  44  cents  a  pound  on  cloth  is  necessary  merely  to  compensate 
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the  manof actnrer  for  the  duty  on  his  wool.  This  specific  duty  is  no  protectioD  to 
the  manofactnrer.  His  protection  is  given  by  a  fnrther  ad  valorem  dnty,  say,  of 
50  per  cent,  on  the  cloth.     (382.) 

€•  Conditions  of  labor. — 1.  Nationality.— ^t,  Folwelx.  supposes  that  a 
great  proportion  of  his  employees  are  American.  Some  of  the  head  men  are  English 
Dom, becaose,  when  he  started  his  worsted  mill,  the  industry  was  new  in  this  coun- 
try, and  it  was  necessary  to  bring  the  head  workers  from  the  other  side.    (215.) 

Mr.  Justice  says  that  there  is  more  American  help  employed  in  the  Philadelphia 
mills  than  in  those  of  New  England.  This  is  an  advantage  to  Philadelphia.  The 
French-Canadian  element,  which  has  become  so  large  m  New  England,  rarely 
improves  in  the  first  generation,  and  has  no  desire  to  improve.  Tne  American 
operatives  in  the  Philadelphia  mills  are  as  self-respecting  and  progressive  as  other 
Americans.    (385. ) 

2.  Employment—Mr.  Justice  declares  that  dnring  1899  and  1900  the  American 
woolen  mills  employed  more  people  than  ever  before,  and  raised  wages  on  the  aver 
age  lOper  cent.    (379,  380. ) 

3.  Wages. — ^Mr.  Steel  speaks  of  a  weaver,  a  woman  who  worked  for  him  in 
England  for  abont  $5  a  week,  who  has  since  worked  for  him  in  Pennsylvania  on 
the  same  loom  and  on  similar  goods  and  has  made  $14  a  week  Mr.  Steel  now  has 
male  weavers  that  earn  as  much  as  $18  a  week.  He  never  knew  one  to  earn  over 
^.50  in  England.  Mr.  Steel  also  speaks  of  a  machinist  who  had  worked  27  yean 
m  England  and  earned  only  30  shillings  a  week,  or  abont  $7.50,  and  whom  he  paid 
as  much  as  $18  4n  Pennsylvania,  while  '  *  his  regular  pay,  independent  of  overwork, 
was  about  $16.50. "    (237,  242, 245. ) 

Mr.  Wood  thinks  that  the  wages  of  the  operatives  in  the  mills  of  the  American 
Woolen  Company  average  about  100  per  cent  higher  than  the  wages  paid  in  Eng- 
land. In  a  general  way,  the  product  per  man  and  per  machine  is  greater  in  this 
country.     (515.) 

Mr.  FoLWBLL  testifies  that  his  rates  of  wages  are  about  the  same  now  as  under 
the  McEinley  bill,  but  that  when  the  Wilson  bill  was  in  force  the  general  rate  was 
about  10  per  cent  lower,  and  about  half  his  mill  was  stopped.  He  attributes  the 
fact  that  wages  are  higher  in  America  than  in  Europe  exclusively  to  the  tariff. 
He  understands  that  while  wages  in  American  woolen  mills  are  about  double  what 
is  paid  in  France  and  Germany,  they  are  a  little  less  than  double  what  is  paid  in 
England.    (215.) 

XVn.  GABPET  TBADE. 

A*  Development  of  the  carpet  industry •—!.  Hiatory.—Mr.  Geobok 
McNeik,  secretarv  of  W.  &  J.  Sloane,  carpet  dealers,  says  that  half  a  century  aico 
folly  00  x>er  cent  of  the  carpets  consumed  in  the  United  States  were  imported,  whfla 
to-dfay  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  carpets  consumed  here  are  manufactured  in 
this  country.  In  1850  it  wab  estimated  that  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  the 
carpet  industry  was  about  $4,000,000,  and  the  value  of  the  yearly  product  abont 
$5,(XX),000;  while  to-day  it  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  $50,000,()()0  is  invested  in 
the  industry,  ana  that  the  value  of  the  yearly  product  is  not  much  under  $75,000,- 
000.  It  is  estimated  also  that  not  less  than  250,000  running  yards  of  floor  covering 
are  turned  out  (Udly  by  the  carpet  mills  of  the  country.  In  the  carpet  industry  is 
included  the  rug  industry.     (708. ) 

2.  Causes  of  development,— Mr.  McNeir  says  that  the  wonderful  growth  of  the 
carpet  industry  is  due  more  largely  to  the  protectiye  tariff  than  to  all  other  causes' 
combined.    (708.) 

Mr.  DoRNAN,  a  manufacturer  of  ingrain  carpets,  also  says  that  the  carpet  indos- 
try  has  been  built  up  by  tariff  protection.    (810. ) 

B*  Conditions  of  capital  and  business*— 1.  Prosperous  condition.— 
Mr.  McNeir  says  that  the  carpet  industry  has  shared  in  the  prosperity  which  has 
been  general  throughout  the  country,  and  that  there  have  been  fair  returns  upon 
the  capital  invested.  There  has  been  no  time  in  the  past  when  more  carpet  and 
rug  looms  were  in  operation  or  labor  more  steadily  employed  than  is  toe  caae 
to-day.    (708,710.) 

2.  Prices,— Mr,  McNeir  says  that  the  prices  of  carpets  have  advanced  10  to  15 
per  cent  in  the  last  5  years.  Part  of  the  advance  is  due  to  the  imposition  of  w 
duty  on  carpet  wools;  part  of  it  is  due  to  the  increased  wages  which  are  paid* 
(717.)  , 

8.  Sales  metJiods,— Mr.  McNeir  says  that  during  the  past  5  jean  the  o^^ 
selling  carpets  has  materially  increased.  (Competition  has  made  it  necessary  to 
put  more  salesmen  on  the  road  with  a  lar^r  variety  of  qualities  and  pc^tterna 
Formerly  business  was  confined  largely  to  jobbers  who  made  periodioal  tripi  to 
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New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  markets  to  examine  samples  and  place  orders. 
(710.) 

4.  Export  trade,— Mr,  McNeir  says  that  American  skill  and  ingennity  in  the 
constmotdon  of  looms  and  other  carpet  machinery  have  put  American  manufao- 
tarers  far  ahead  of  loreign  manof actnrers  in  the  quantity  of  carpet  produced  per 
loom.  This,  together  with  a  certain  distinct  and  national  difrerence  in  design 
and  colorings,  has  enabled  the  American  manufacturer  to  dispose  of  a  part  of  his 
sorplos  product  abroad.  The  value  of  our  exports  reached  the  highest  point  in 
1894,  when  $350,000  worth  were  exported.  The  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  exports 
since  that  time  is  in  part  due  to  the  provisions  of  the  Dingley  law,  which  imposed 
a  duty  of  4  cents  per  pound  on  carpet  wools  costing  less  than  13  cents,  and  7  oents 
per  pound  on  carpet  wools  costing  more  than  12  cents.  The  English  manufac- 
turer bids  in  the  light  shrinkage  wools  at  a  little  above  12  cents  a  i)ound,  and  the 
American  manufacturer  is  obliged  to  pass  them  by,  because  he  would  have  to 
pay  a  7-cent  duty  on  them,  and  is  forced  to  buy  the  heavy  shrinkage  wools  in 
order  to  get  wools  at  a  price  permitting  him  to  pay  only  4  cents  a  pound  duty.  If 
such  high  duties  are  to  be  levied  on  carpet  wools,  they  should  be  in  the  form  of 
ad  valorem  rather  than  sx>ecific  duties.  The  American  manufacturer  would  then 
be  able  to  secure  a  better  quality  of  wool  by  paying  perhaps  onlj  1  cent  per  pound 
more  than  for  a  poorer  quality,  without  being  obliged  to  pay  m  addition  8  cents 
per  pound  more  duty. 

The  falling  off  in  the  export  business  is  not  entirely  due  to  the  tariff  on  carpet 
wools,  however.  In  1894  there  were  no  cheap  moquette  looms  in  England,  but 
since  that  time  the  English  manufacturer  has  put  in  cheap  Axminster  looms  and 
by  so  doing  has  kept  his  home  market  for  that  class  of  goods  for  himself. 

There  is  one  other  reason  for  the  fflJling  off  of  the  exx)ort  business,  and  that  is 
that  the  demand  for  carpets  at  home  has  been  so  great  as  to  leave  a  comparatively 
small  surplus  for  shipment  abroad. 

It  is  true  that  99  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  carpet  wools  is  rebated  when  the  car- 
pets are  exported,  but  the  cost  of  tracing  the  imported  wool  from  the  time  it 
enters  the  factory  xmtil  the  finished  product  is  ready  for  export,  together  with 
the  interest  on  the  amount  of  duties  locked  up  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
reduces  the  rebate  to  about  85  per  cent  of  the  duty.  The  manufacturer  must 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  customs  authorities  that  the  original  bale  of  wool, 
on  which  claims  for  rebate  are  made,  is  the  particular  wool  that  went  into  the 
carpets  presented  for  export.  It  is  only  the  large  factories  that  undertake  to  do 
any  export  business.     (708,  709,  716. ) 

Mr.  McNeir  says  that  American  carpet  manufacturers,  in  common  with  other 
American  manuracturers,  must  make  a  lower  price  on  goods  sold  abroad,  in  order 
to  compete  with  local  products,  than  the  price  for  which  they  could  afford  to  sell 
goods  in  this  country.  Only  surplus  products  are  sold  abroad.  It  is  better  for 
the  manufacturer  to  run  his  mill  steadily  at  its  fullest  capacity,  thereby  reducing 
to  a  minimum  the  cost  of  production,  and  dispose  of  his  surplus  at  cost  or  nearly 
cost  abroad,  than  to  force  nis  surplus  production  upon  the  home  market  and  thus 
demoralize  prices.  At  home  he  has  only  the  competition  of  men  who  pay  the  same 
schedule  of  wages  that  he  pays,  and  who  are  unoer  the  same  heavy  fixed  charges; 
but  the  moment  he  enters  the  foreign  market  he  is  in  competition  with  a  schedule 
of  wa^  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  less  than  he  pavs,  and  with  manufacturers  who 
are  doing  bttsiness  under  smaller  fixed  charges  than  are  possible  in  this  country. 
Unfriendly  critics  might  argue  from  the  fact  that  carpets  sold  abroad  are  sold  at 
lower  prices  than  at  home,  that  the  protection  afforded  to  the  carpet  industry  had 
served  to  increase  prices  to  the  consumer:  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  yard 
of  Wilton  carpet  sold  at  wholesale  in  1875  for  $8.25,  and  a  yard  of  moquette  carpet 
sold  in  1877  for  $2,  and  that  the  wholesale  price  of  a  yard  of  Wilton  carpet  in  1900 
was  $1.95,  and  the  price  of  a  yard  of  Moquette  was  85  cents,  it  will  be  seen  that 
home  competition  has  taken  care  of  the  interests  of  the  consumer  and  has  reduced 
prices. 

It  would  not  be  possible  for  American  carpet  manufacturers  to  have  a  surplus 
which  they  could  sell  abroad  if  the  duties  on  carpets  were  materially  reduced. 
They  would  not  be  able  to  enter  foreign  markets  if  they  were  compelled  to  struggle 
for  their  home  market.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  only  the  surplus  prod- 
uct which  is  sold  abroad.  A  man  won*t  go  to  the  expense  and  encounter  the 
difflcultieB  of  selling  in  foreign  markets  if  he  can  sell  at  home.  It  would  not  be 
possible  for  an  American  manufacturer  to  manufacture  exclusively  for  the  foreign 
market  if  he  had  to  pay  a  dutv  on  his  raw  materia,  and  at  the  same  time  had  to 
pay  high  American  wages,  unless  he  had  machinery  so  superior  that  he  could  turn 
out  75  per  cent  more  goods  on  the  same  loom  than  could  his  foreign  competitor. 
(709,  710,  719.; 
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5.  Tariff  on  carpet  wools. — Mr.  McNbib  says  that  there  are  no  carpet  wools  pro- 
duced in  this  conntry.  American  wool  is  too  fine  a  wool  to  be  nsed  in  carpete. 
Carpet  wools  ninst  be  stiff  and  wiry  and  very  much  like  hair,  yet  have  idl  the 
wearing  qualities  of  wool.  Wools  raised  in  this  country  are  too  fine  in  quality 
and  do  not  stand  up  sufficiently.  The  American  farmer  has  found  it  more  profit- 
able to  raise  the  finer  wools,  which  he  can  sell  for  from  20  to  25  cents  a  pound,  than 
to  raise  carpet  wools  which  he  would  have  to  sell  for  8, 10,  or  12  cents  a  pound. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  carpet  wools  are  not  produced  in  this  country,  tiie  duties 
imposed  are  unjustly  high  and  place  a  serious  burden  upon  one  of  the  greatest 
industries  of  the  country.     (709, 717, 718. ) 

Mr.  DoRNAN  thinks  that  the  duty  on  carpet  wool  might  safely  be  somewhat 
lower  than  at  present,  though  he  does  not  wish  to  raise  the  question.     (314.) 

6.  Oriental  nigs. — Mr.  McNbir  says  that  oriental  rugs  do  not  compete  either  in 
price  or  in  quality  with  any  goods  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  They  par- 
take too  much  of  the  temperament,  the  traditions,  and  the  environment  of  the  peo- 
ple who  make  them  ever  to  be  successfullv  produced  elsewhere.  Elspecially  would 
it  be  impossible  for  them  to  be  produced  in  this  country,  where  the  slow  methods 
of  preparing  the  raw  materials  and  the  dyes  and  the  weaving  by  hand  are  looked 
upon  as  primitive.  Lower  duties  on  oriental  rugs  could  be  adopted  without  in 
any  way  injuring  any  American  industry.  No  interests  suffered  when  the  Mo- 
Kinley  law  rates  of  60  cents  a  square  yard  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  were  in 
force,  nor,  in  fact,  were  there  any  protests  even  under  the  Wilson  law  rate  of  40 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  is  admitted  that  the  imi)ortations  of  oriental  rugs  have 
greatly  increased  in  the  last  few  years,  but  the  increase  of  importation  is  due  more 
to  the  development  of  American  taste  than  because  the  rugs  can  be  purchased  at 
anjrthing  like  the  price  charged  for  American  rup^  and  carpets.  The  importation 
of  oriental  rugs  is  regulated  more  by  the  conditions  of  the  times  and  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  people  than  by  the  rates  of  duty.  Instead  of  injuriously  affect- 
ing any  American  industry,  the  imiK>rtations  of  oriental  rugs  has  done  much  to 
stimulate  a  demand  for  American  products  and  to  increase  the  popularity  of  car- 
pets woven  in  one  piece.  American  manufacturers  of  carpets  ana  rugs  recognize 
this  fact.  There  should  be  a  duty  on  oriental  rugs,  but  the  duty  should  not  be 
higher  than  that  imposed  by  the  McKinley  law.    (710-712. ) 

7.  Straw  mattings.— Mr,  McNeir  says  tnat  imported  straw  mattings  come  into 
competition  vnth  the  ingrain  carpets  manufactured  in  this  country.  Some  five 
years  ago  statistics  were  collected,  which  showed  that  the  sale  of  carpets  had  been 
reduced  fully  25  per  cent  through  the  increased  importation  of  straw  mattinga 
In  1900  the  total  importations  of  straw  mattings  amounted  to  $2,640,961.  that 
amount  representing,  as  nearly  as  maybe  estimated,  38,306,000  yards.  These 
88,000,000  yards  of  straw  mattings,  which  were  brought  into  the  country  in  190(1 
unquestionably  took  the  place  of  many  millions  of  yards  of  ingrain  and  cheap 
tapestry  carpets.- 

The  cheapness  of  straw  mattings  is  largely  due  to  the  cheapness  of  the  labor 
employed  in  manufacture.  In  China  the  weaver  receives  5  cents  a  day  in  gold, 
and  in  Japan  weavers  receive  about  10  cents  a  day  in  gold,  while  in  the  United 
States  weavers  of  ingrain  carpets  receive  $2  a  day. 

The  highest  priced  mattings  cost  about  25  cents  a  yard,  and  the  cheapest  aboat 
8^  cents  a  yard  in  gold.  Fully  95  per  cent  of  all  the  straw  mattings  brought  into 
this  country  under  the  present  duties  cost  less  than  10  cents  a  yard  m  gold.  Upon 
mattings  costing  less  than  10  cents  a  yard  the  duty  is  only  3  cents. 

Formerly  straw  mattings  were  brought  to  this  country  in  sailinf^  yessels,  but 
since  1899  fully  75  per  cent  have  been  brought  by  steamer.  This  change  has 
brought  about  so  great  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  transportation  that  a  saving  has 
been  made  in  the  cost  of  doing  business  which  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equivalent 
to  the  duties  imposed. 

Furthermore,  power  looms  have  been  introduced  in  the  manufacture  of  straw 
mattings,  and  by  the  use  of  these  looms  the  cost  of  production  can  be  reduced  to 
one-fourth  of  the  present  cost  of  production.  When  the  i)ower  looms  come  into 
general  use  in  China  and  Japan,  as  they  inevitably  will,  the  importations  of  straw 
mattings  into  this  country  will  undoubtedly  be  largely  increased.  The  result 
will  be  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  carpets  will  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  disaster,  if  not  absolutely  ruined,  unless  new  and  effectual  tariff 
legislation  comes  to  their  relief. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  year  1900  about  33,000,000  yards  of  ingrain  carpets 
were  manufactured,  while  the  full  capacity  of  the  ingrain  looms  of  the  country 
is  about  50,000,000  yards.  The  difference  of  17,000,000  yards  between  the  capaci^ 
of  the  ingrain  looms  of  the  country  and  the  actual  production  remresents  a  foil- 
ing off  due  almost  entirely  to  the  competition  of  straw  mattingB.    The  productioD 
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of  ingrain  carpets  has  steadily  decreased  during  the  last  five  years  and  a  large 
nnmber  of  workmen  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment 

The  average  price  of  ingrain  carpets  in  this  country  is  35  cents  a  yard,  that 
average  being  made  np  from  a  range  of  prices  extending  from  16  cents  to  65  cents. 
It  is  the  cheaper  grades  of  these  carpets,  which  are  made  almost  entirely  of  cotton, 
with  which  tne  imported  straw  mattings  compete.    (712-715. ) 

Mr.  DoBNAN,  a  manufacturer  of  ingrain  carpets,  says  that  from  1890  to  1893  the 
product  of  ingrain  carpets  was  more  than  50,000,000  vards  annually;  in  3  900  it  was 
not  more  than  33,000,000  yards.  The  cause  of  this  ndling  off  was  not,  he  thinks, 
the  increased  use  of  hardwood  floors  and  ru^,  because  the  x)eople  who«have 
hardwood  floors  are  not  the  people  who  use  mgrain  carpets;  they  use  a  higher 
grade.  The  thing  which  has  cut  into  the  ingrain  carpet  trade  is  the  importation 
of  straw  matting  8,000,000  yards  of  matting  were  imported  in  1892,  and  about 
40,000,000  yards  in  1900.  Mr.  Doman  finds  the  reason  of  this  great  increase  of 
imports  in  the  conditions  of  foreign  exchange  which  have  been  brought  about  by 
monetary  r^rulations.  About  1890  the  value  of  silver  was  from  90  cents  to  a 
dollar  an  ounce.  When  the  American  Government  discontinued  the  purchase  of 
silver,  the  price  fell  to  58  cents.  The  Chinese  laborer  who  makes  these  mattings 
is  paid  in  silver,  perhaps  20  cents  a  day.  When  this  is  converted  into  gold,  at  the 
present  rate  of  exchange,  it  becomes  10  cents  a  day.  The  average  value  of  the 
mattings  imported,  measured  in  silver,  is  13.7  cents  a  yard.  Its  gold  value  is  6.7. 
Matting  was  free  under  the  McEinley  bill.  When  Ae  Dinjfley  bill  was  under 
consideration,  Mr.  Doman  and  others  secured  from  Mr.  Dingley,  Mr.  Dalzell, 
and  Mr.  Payne  a  promise  of  a  10  per  cent,  duty  on  mattings.  This  was  thrown 
out  by  the  Senate,  and  matting  was  put  on  the  free  list;  but  by  the  heroic  efforts 
of  Mr.  Quay,  a  duty  of  3  cente  a  yard  on  mattings  costing  10  cents,  and  7  cents 
and  30  per  cent,  on  more  expensive  mattings,  was  enacted.  By  the  operation  of 
the  excnanges,  the  value  of  nearly  all  mattmgs  is  brought  below  10  cents,  so  that 
they  pay  only  the  3  cent  duty.  Adding  3  cents  to  the  average  import  value,  6.7 
cents,  we  obtain  the  value  of  9.7  cents,  duty  paid,  or  4  cents  less  than  the  nominal 
value  at  the  place  of  origin.  The  duty  does  not  make  up  for  the  operation  of  the 
exchanges  under  the  influence  of  the  reduced  price  of  silver. 

There  are  two  remedies  for  this  state  of  things.  A  high  duty  might  be  enacted; 
it  would  need  to  be  as  much  as  10  cents  a  yard,  or  130  per  cent,  to  give  efficient  pro- 
tection. The  other  possibility  is  bimetallism  by  international  agreement.  Eng- 
land, Germany,  France,  Austria,  Russia,  and  the  United  States,  if  they  would 
asree,  could  control  tiie  world  in  this  respect.  Mr.  Doman  realizes  tne  great 
difficulty  of  applying  either  of  these  remedies.  So  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned 
it  is  almost  an  absolute  impossibility  to  make  an  amendment  in  one  respect  with- 
out opening  np  the  entire  question. 

Not  less  than  25,000  work  people  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  ingrain  car- 
pets, and  for  the  last  8  or  4  years  they  have  not  had  two-thirds  employment.  The 
condition  of  the  industry  absolutely  demands  some  relief.  The  highest-  selling 
price  of  an  all-wool  ingrain  carpet,  which  is  the  one  that  gives  the  best  results,  is 
47i  cents  a  square  yard.  The  imported  matting  probably  retails  at  15  cents,  or  20 
at  the  outsiae.  If  something  is  not  done  to  protect  the  ingrain  carpet  industry, 
it  will  be  wiped  out.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  whole  product  of  ingrain  carpet  is 
made  in  Pennsylvania,  and  95  per  cent  of  this  80  per  cent  is  made  in  Philadelphia. 
The  largest  producer  of  ingrain  carpet,  however,  is  in  Lowell,  Mass.    (310-315.) 

€•  Condttioiis  of  labor*— TTo^es.— Mr.  McNeir  says  that  there  has  been 
an  advance  in  the  wages  of  the  workmen  employed  in  the  carpet  mills  of  from  10 
to  15  per  cent  since  1895.  More  important  even  than  the  advance  of  wages  is  the 
fact  that  employment  has  been  steadier,  so  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  yearly 
earnings  of  tne  employees  have  increased  at  least  30  to  40  per  cent.    (710. ) 

Mr.  Doman  thinks  that  the  wages  paid  in  this  industry  in  Philadelphia  are  at 
least  25  per  cent  higher  than  those  paid  in  New  England  and  New  York.    (314.) 

XViJLl.  STTiK  TBADE. 

A.  Itevelopment  of  9ilk  manufactare.—l.  History  generally,— lAr, 
Jaques  Huber,  of  the  firm  of  Schwarzenbach,  Huber  &  Co.,  of  JNew  York,  in  the 
treatise  prepared  by  him  and  submitted  bv  Mr.  Franklin  Allen,  states  that  the 
beginning  of  the  silk  industry  in  the  United  States  dates  back  to  the  years  1825- 
1830,  during  which  time  the  first  trials  in  the  manufacturing  of  silk  trimmings 
were  made.  In  the  following  decade,  1830-1840,  experiments  were  more  frequent. 
The  heavy  imniigration  during  the  years  1840  to  1850  aided  in  the  development  of 
the  industry.  l%e  years  from  1850-1860  proved  disastrous  to  the  industry,  and  it 
barely  eacaped  destOruction.    The  protective  tariff  system,  which  grew  out  of 
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Civil  War  conditions,  brought  the  sUk  industry  to  life  again  and  farthered  its 
development.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventies  the  yearly  silk  production  of  the 
United  States  amounted  to  only  abont  $5,000,000;  to-day  the  United  States  ranks 
first  among  civilized  countries  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  silk  manufactured, 
and  second  in  regard  to  the  selling  value  of  the  manufactured  goods,  France 
being  first.     (670,671.) 

^iece-dyeing  and  printing  branches  were  established  early  in  the  nineties  in  this 
country,  and  have  increased  rapidly  in  number  under  the  operation  of  tiie  Dingley 
tariff  law,  so  that  to-day  the  American  manufacturers  dye  and  print,  not  onlj 
large  quantities  of  domestic  raw  silks,  but  also  some  imported  silks.  The  printmg 
works  run  only  from  November  to  April  on  full  time.    (674.) 

The  exhibit  of  American  silks  at  the  Paris  Exposition  was  not  repreeentatiTe  of 
the  importance  of  the  silk  industry  in  this  country.  To  have  given  an  exhiUt 
worthy  and  representative  of  the  immensity  and  the  many-sidedness  of  the  indae- 
try  would  have  involved  an  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  money,  time,  and  labor. 
(669.) 

Mr.  Frank  W.  Cheney,  treasurer  of  Cheney  Brothers,  silk  manufacturers, aajB 
that  at  first  the  oiUy  business  in  silk  in  this  country  that  amounted  to  anything 
was  done  in  sewing  silks  and  threads.  The  production  of  woven  goods  £d  not 
amount  to  much  until  some  time  in  the  fifties.  Ribbons  were  first  manufaetnrei 
Experiments  were  going  on  all  the  time  in  weaving,  but  the  impetos  to  the  nro- 
duction  of  silks  came  when  the  war  tariff  was  enacted.  Practically  the  develop- 
ment of  silk  weaving  dates  from  that  time.  To-day  from  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  silks  consumed  in  the  United  States  are  made  in  this  country. 
There  has  been  considerable  increase  in  the  consumption  of  silks  in  this  country 
in  recent  years,  this  being  due  to  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the 
ability  of  manufacturers  and  importers  to  supply  silks  at  much  lower  prices  than 
they  were  able  formerly  to  do.     (726, 727, 730. ) 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Homer,  treasurer  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America,  says 
that  prior  to  the  high  tariff,  which  was  imposed  because  of  the  necessities  grow- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war,  the  silk  industry  in  this  country  was  of  very  Uttie 
account  When  the  duty  of  60  per  cent  was  placed  upon  suks,  those  who  were 
interested  in  the  silk-importing  business  immediately  began  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  manufacturing  in  this  coimtry,  and  those  who  had  previously  been 
interested  in  a  small  way  in  silk  manufacturing  were  stimulated  to  extend  their 
business.  The  increased  demand  for  American  silks  and  the  lowering  of  the  coet 
of  production  have  led  to  the  extension  of  the  industry. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  the  American  market  was  supplied  by  Euro- 
pean manufacturers  almost  exclusively;  to-day  the  market  is  largely  supplied  by 
the  production  of  American  looms  and  of  A  merican  labor.  The  foreign  suks  con- 
sumed in  this  market  are  mostly  high  fashionable  novelties.  There  are  no  grades 
of  silks  which  can  not  be  made  in  this  country.  There  are  certain  silks  in  which 
the  design  is  of  more  account  than  the  grade  of  silk.  While  it  would  be  possible 
to  manufacture  those  goods  in  this  country,  the  design  originates  in  Paris  and  the 
goods  are  imported  as  Paris  novelties. 

There  have  been  very  marked  improvements  in  machinery,  in  methods  of  pro- 
duction and  in  the  organization  of  factories.  Power  looms  were  first  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  silk  in  this  country.  They  came  into  use  within  a  few  years 
after  the  passage  of  the  first  high  tariff  act  The  improvements  in  madimerr 
have  applied  not  only  to  weaving  machinery  but  to  every  branch  of  the  sili 
manufacturing  industry. 

Formerly  the  silk  industry  was  divided  into  specific  branches,  but  now.  in  this 
country,  though  not  in  Europe,  all  the  different  branches  of  the  silk  industry  are 
carried  on  under  one  management,  and  many  of  the  manufacturers  to-day  take  a 
bale  of  silk  in  the  raw  and  turn  it  back  upon  the  market  a  finished  prddnct  in 
every  respect     (700,  702,  703. ) 

Mr.  Franklin  Allen,  secretary  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America,  presents 
tables  compiled  from  the  census  figures  of  1900,  showing  that  there  are  483  silk 
factories  in  the  country;  that  the  total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  indnstry 
amounts  to  $81,052,201;  that  the  average  number  of  employees  is  65,416;  the  total 
yearly  wages,  $20,982,194;  the  output,  $107,256,258;  the  total  number  of  loomsin 
use,  44,806,  of  which  44,133  are  power  looms  and  173  hand  looms.  In  1880  the 
number  of  power  looms  employed  in  the  silk  industry  was  5,821  and  the  number 
of  hand  looms  3,153.  In  1890  there  were  20,822  power  looms  in  use  and  1,747  hand 
looms.  From  the  figures  given  it  appears  also  that  New  Jersey  ranks  first  and 
Pennsylvania  second  in  the  number  of  establishments,  the  capital  invested,  and 
the  yearly  output;  that  New  York  ranks  third  in  the  number  of  establishments 
and  in  yearly  output,  and  fourth  in  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  and  that  Coo- 
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neeticnt  ranks  fourth  in  the  number  of  estabUshments  and  yearly  output,  and 
third  in  the  amount  of  capital  invested.     (685, 686. ) 

2.  Development  in  Pennsylvania.^'Mx.  Allen  says  that  there  have  been  serious 
and  continual  disagreements  between  the  labor  employed  in  the  silk  mills  in  New 
Jersey,  especially  in  Paterson,  and  their  employers.  Because  of  these  labor 
troubles  the  manufacturers  have  looked  around  for  opportunities  to  establish  the 
industry  in  other  places.  As  a  result,  the  silk  industry  nas  been  largely  developed 
in  Pennsylvania.     (680. ) 

Mr.  HoMEB  says  that  during  the  earlier  ^ears  of  the  silk  industry  verv  high 
wages  were  x)aid.  The  wages  paid  were  so  high  that  it  was  imi>068ible  for  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  to  compete  successfully  with  foreign  goods.  When  plain 
weaves  became  fashionable  it  was  found  that  the  work  could  be  done  more  cheaply, 
and  many  manufacturers  built  new  mills  in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  where  now  tney 
weave  plain  grosgrain  silks  and  where  they,  employ  the  daughters  of  miners  as 
operatives.  Tne^  took  this  means  of  reducing  the  cost  of  production  and  of  avoid- 
ing labor  complications.  The  labor  in  Pennsylvania  is  more  reliable  and  less 
liable  to  labor  troubles  than  is  the  case  in  Paterson.  Nearly  all  of  the  staple  plain 
products  of  the  country  are  now  manufactured  outside  of  Paterson.  Those  classes 
of  ^oods  which  require  particular  skill,  such  as  fancy  goods  and  classes  of  goods 
which  have  to  be  made  at  short  notice  and  with  quick  changes  of  machinery  and 
those  which  require  diversified  knowledge,  are  still  largely  manufactured  in 
Paterson-     (702,703.) 

8.  Development  of  sewing-^k  manufcusture.—'Mx.  Ira  Dimock,  president  of  the 
Nonotuck  Bilk  Comi>any,  a  concern  manufacturing  all  kinds  of  silk  threads  for 
sewing  purposes,  says  that  in  1858  that  comnany  produced  only  250  pounds  of  silk 
a  week,  ana  employed  but  50  hands;  now  the  company  produces  6,000  pounds  a 
week  and  employs  750  hands.  In  1852  the  company  made  the  first  machine  twist 
ever  made  for  Mr.  Singer,  who  was  then  experimenting  with  the  sewing  machine. 
At  that  time  the  company  made  5  pounds  of  sewing  silk-f  or  him.  In  the  year  1861 
it  sold  him  $100,000  wortn.  It  was  not  able  wholly  to  supply  his  needs,  and  he 
bought  a  silk  factory  in  Newark,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  his  own  silk.     (698, 604. ) 

4.  Development  of  silk  dyeing.— Mr.  Jacob  Weidmann,  of  the  Silk  Dyeing  Com- 
pany of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  says  that  when  he  came  to  this  country  m  1867  the 
silk-dyeing  industry  was  of  very  little  consequence.  To-day  it  is  fully  as  weD 
established  in  this  counlry  as  abroad.  In  some  respects  American  dyers  are  ahead 
of  foreign  dyers,  especially  in  turning  out  work  quickly.  They  have  better 
machinery  and  are  better  equipped  in  every  way  than  are  the  foreigners.  The 
dyeing  in  this  country  is  better  than  that  of  Europe,  just  because  the  goods  are 
got  out  more  quickly,  and  are  therefore  less  handled.  Silk  is  a«fine  fiber  and  does 
not  wind  so  well  when  much  handled.  In  this  country  yam-dyed  silk  can  be 
delivered  in  3  or  4  days,  whereas  in  Europe  it  requires  usually  as  many  weeks. 
The  dve  works  in  this  country  are  worked  day  and  night  in  order  to  get  goods  out 

auickly.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  labor  is  more  expensive  in  this  country, 
ilk  dyeing  can  be  done  here  somewhat  more  cheaply  than  it  can  be  done  abroad, 
this  being  due  to  the  greater  efficiency  of  American  machinery  and  of  American 
labor.  Most  of  the  dyes  used  come  from  Germany  and  France,  though  some 
American  dyes  are  usea.    (704, 707. ) 

5.  Causes  of  development.  ^Mr.  Homer  says  that  the  protective  tariff  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  remarkable  development  of  the  sUk  industry  in  this  country. 
American  silk  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers 
only  when  American  labor  is  satisfied  to  accept  European  wages.     (700. ) 

Mr.  Otto  Andrbae,  Jr.,  of  the  firm  of  William  Schroeder  &  Co.,  of  New  York 
City,  says  that  the  silk  industry,  so  far  as  broad  silk  weaving  is  concerned, 
would  never  have  been  established  in  this  country  except  for  the  protective  tariff. 
(602.) 

Mr.  HuBBR  states  that  the  silk  industry  in  the  United  States  owes  its  develoi>- 
ment  to  the  natural  capability,  common  sense,  enterprise,  and  self-confidence  of 
the  American  merchant  and  manufacturer;  to  the  fact  that  capital  is  always 
ready  to  support  enterprise  in  the  United  States  by  giving  extensive  and  liberal 
credits;  to  the  support  which  is  given  to  industrial  enterprises  by  city  and  State 
governments  in  tne  form  of  tax  privileges,  donations  of  lots,  etc.:  to  the  intellec- 
tuality of  the  American  technician,  who  has  invented  time-saving  machinery;  to 
the  ability  of  the  American  operative;  and  to  the  easy  intercourse  between  man- 
ufacturer and  dealer,  which  enables  the  former  to  get  fully  and  properly 
acquainted  with  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  latter.    (670. ) 

6.  Benefit  to  eonsumers.^Mr.  Andre ae  says  that  the  American  consumer  would 
undoubtedly  have  to  pav  a  great  deal  higher  price  for  silks  if  the  silk  industry  in 
this  coonti^  should  be  destroyed.    The  foreign  manufacturers  would  have  abso- 
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late  control  of  the  tnisinesB  and  coold  sdyance  priceB  or  do  wbatever  theypletsai 
((190.) 

Mr.  Allek  presents  a  list  showing  the  low  prices  at  wfaiefa  American  silkB  hafe 
recently  been  advertised  for  sale  in  tiie  dail j  XMipers,  and  says  that  the  fact  thit 
silks  can  be  bought  at  snch  low  prices  is  dne  to  the  establishment  of  the  silk 
industry  in  the  United  States.  The  low  prices  are  due  to  home  competition.  (683.) 

B.  ConcUti^na  of  cai^ital  and  b«aiBe«a«~l.  Silk  AMsodation  of  Awr- 
tea.— Mr.  Allen  says  that  the  Silk  AssodaHoQ  of  America  is  an  organization  of 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  silk  indnstry,  and  was  formed  to  develop  and  protect 
Qieir  common  business  interests;  to  have  supervision  over  all  matters  that  affect 
their  interests;  and  to  promote,  in  all  suitable  ways,  the  development  of  the  silk 
industry.  The  association  is  not  a  business  organization  in  the  ordinary  eeoae, 
and  has  no  capital  stock.    (677. ) 

2.  Cheney  Brother^^Business  and  capitcdizatunu — Mr.  Cheney  says  that  Cbeoey 
Brothers  now  produce  spun-silk  yams  of  all  khids,  reel  silk,  trams  and  organzines, 
a  great  variety  of  woven  goods,  both  piece-dyed  and  printed;  upholstery  sod 
tapestry  goods;  ribbons;  velvets,  with  both  cotton  and  silk  back,  and  plashes.  In 
fact,  thev  can  make  any  variety  of  silk  which  is  called  for.  The  silk  dress  goods 
which  tney  produce  sell  for  from  75  cents  to  |1  a  yard.  All  kinds  of  figared, 
plain,  and  printed  silks  are  sold  within  those  limits  of  price.  When  the  firm  fint 
Degan  business  it  had  only  about  from  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  girls  employed; 
now  it  employs  from  2,600  to  2,700  people.  At  tiie  begiiming  the  firm  used  only 
about  10  pounds  of  raw  silk  per  week;  now  it  uses  1 ,000  i)ounds  a  day;  including 
spun  silk,  2,000  pounds  a  day.  The  nominal  capital  of  the  company  is  $1,000,000, 
but  probably  six  times  that  amount  is  invested  in  the  business.  The  firm  doeet 
wholesale  business  entirely  and  sells  its  own  goods,  maintaining  a  sales  depart- 
ment in  New  York  and  branch  offices  in  Chicago,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia.  The 
yearly  output  is  between  $5,000,000  and  $6,000,(»00.    (726, 727, 732. ) 

8.  Equipment  of  American  silk  miUs, — Mr.  Ruber  says  that  the  machinery  used 
in  American  silk  mills  is  such  that  a  simple  weaver  can  do  work  which  in  other 
countries  can  be  done  only  by  the  most  skilled  and  experienced  workers.  Ame^ 
ican  machinery  need  not  fear  comparison  with  the  best  machinery  manufactured 
in  Europe.  The  prices  also  are  low,  and  imported  looms  are  no  longer  much  in 
demand.    One  American  concern  manufactures  30  different  types  of  looms. 

The  American  manufacturer  of  silk  has  to  devote  considerable  attention  to  the 
study  of  styles  and  fashions,  and  must  be  able  to  turn  out  many  different  kinds  of 
goods.  It  IS  astonishing  to  note  the  facility  with  which  the  American  mill  changes 
nrom  the  manufacture  of  light  to  heavy  silks,  from  simple  to  complicated,  from 
plain  to  faconn^  goods,  and  from  yam  to  piece-dyed  weaves.  For  the  last  10  vean 
American  mills  have  manufactured  every  weave,  article,  and  quality  which  are 
known  to  mechanical  weaving  or  which  through  alterations  in  machinery  or  sim- 
plification in  manufacturing  could  be  done  by  power-loom  weaving.  The  mill  of 
to-day  produces,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Lyons  specialties,  every  style  of  silk 
placed  upon  the  market.    (673, 674, ) 

Mr.  Huber  says  that  quick  delivery  is  a  very  important  matter  in  the  silk  indns- 
try, and  that  the  American  dyer  can  deliver  uncharged  silk  in  2  days,  black  and 
colored  organzine  and  tram  weighted,  70  to  80  per  cent,  in  5  to  6  days,  and  heary- 
charged  silk  in  8  to  14  davs.  In  special  cases  shorter  deliveries  can  be  made. 
Moreover,  the  work  done  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  As  far  as  chai^ring  is  con- 
cerned, more  careful  methods  are  employed  than  are  followed  in  Europe.    (672.) 

Mr.  Huber  Hays  that  American  silk  throwing  is  done  principally  on  belt  spin- 
ners which  are  run  11,000  to  12,000  turns  a  minute  on  first  time  over  and  9,000 
turns  second  time  over.  American  machines  are  second  to  none.  Many  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  now  have  their  own  throwing  plants.  The  reason  for  this  is 
not  so  much  to  effect  a  saving  in  cost  as  to  be  able  to  make  quick  deliveries  and  to 
examine  the  silks  thoroughly.  The  continually  advancing  wag^es  in  New  Jersey 
have  led  to  the  establishment  of  throwing  plants  in  more  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  principally  in  Pennsylvania.    (672.) 

Mr.  Weidmann  says  that  tor  some  years  most  of  the  silk  machinen^  used  in  this 
country  was  imported.  Now  most  of  that  used  is  made  in  the  United  States. 
The  best  looms  in  the  world  are  made  here.  It  is  universaUy  recognized  that  an 
American  loom  has  greater  speed  than  a  foreign-made  loom;  and  lots  of  looms 
are  exported  from  this  country  to  Europe,  especially  to  Switzerland.    (707.) 

4.  Process  of  silk  manufacture. — ^Mr.  Cheney  says  that  tiie  treatment  of  raw 
silk  consists  of  winding,  spinning,  or  throwing,  doubling,  twisting,  and  reeling- 
This  converts  the  raw  silk  into  yam.  Then  it  goes  to  the  weaving  department 
If  the  yams  are  to  boused  for  piece-dyed  or  printed  goods,  they  are  usually  woven 
in  the  gum;  if  for  yarn-dyed  goods  the  next  process  after  throwing  is  to  ongom 
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and  dye  the  silk.  The  weayinff  department  makes  the  warp.  After  the  wup  is 
made  the  silk  that  is  used  for  filling  is  pnt  npon  little  bobbins  or  shuttles.  Tbat 
is  called  quilling.    Then  follows  the  weaving  and  then  the  finishing. 

In  the  United  States  practically  all  silk  weaving  is  done  on  power  looms.  There 
may  be  a  little  hand  work  on  specialties,  but  it  is  very  inconsiderable.  Until 
verv  recently  the  bulk  of  the  weaving  in  France  has  been  done  on  hand  looms, 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  very  fine  high-grade  work  is  still  done  on  hand  looms. 
Some  power  looms  have  been  introduced  into  Japan,  but  the  bulk  of  the  goods 
manufactured  there  is  still  made  on  hand  looms. 

Under  the  old  system  of  manufacturing  silk,  in  Lyons  and  elsewhere,  a  man 
calling  himself  a  manufacturer  did  not  necessarily  have  any  mills  or  machinery. 
He  had  a  warehouse,  bought  his  trams  and  organzines,  sent  them  to  the  dyers, 
delivered  them  to  the  weavers,  and  later  sent  them  to  the  finisher,  and  then  sold 
them.  Of  late  years  something  approaching  our  factory  system  has  grown  up 
abroad,  however.  Comparatively  few  of  the  American  manufacturers  nave  fin- 
ishing departments  now.  At  the  works  of  Cheney  Brothers  everything  necessary 
to  convert  the  goods  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished  product  is  done.  (737, 
728,780.) 

5.  Raw  ftilk  arid  silk  culture, — Mr.  Homeb  says  that  the  raw  material  in  the  silk 
industry  is  the  silk  after  it  has  been  wound  from  the  cocoon.  It  comes  wholly, 
with  the  exception  with  what  is  called  waste  silk,  in  the  form  of  hanks.  The  largest 
percentage  of  imports  for  weaving  purposes  comes  from  Japan.  For  other  brancnes 
of  the  business  large  quantities  of  Chinese  and  Italian  silks  are  used.  Some  raw 
silk  comes  from  Fnwce.  There  have  been  a  number  of  ezi)erimentB  made  in  the 
United  States  in  raising  silk,  but  all  have  proved  commercially  unsuccessful.  It 
is  impossible  for  any  labor  in  this  country  to  compete  with  the  extremely  cheap 
labor  of  the  Orient  or  of  Italy  in  the  raising  of  silk.     (700, 701.) 

Mr.  Cheney  says  that  the  principal  supplies  of  raw  silk  come  from  Japan,  China, 
France,  and  Italy.  There  are  some  sorts  that  come  from  India,  Turkey,  and  Spain, 
and  considerable  silk  of  good  quality  is  now  coming  from  Sicily.  A  great  deal  of 
honest  exertion  has  been  put  forth  in  the  effort  to  establish  silk  culture  in  this 
countrv.  but  it  has  resulted  only  in  demonstrating  that  it  can  not  be  carried  on 
t>rofitably.  Although  in  some  parts  of  the  country  climatic  conditions,  soil,  and 
everything  are  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  silk  worm,  yet  it  is  impossible  for 
Americans  to  compete  in  a  business  that  requires  so  much  individual  hand  labor, 
when  labor  can  be  had  in  France  for  from  20  to  25  cents  a  day,  in  Italy  for  from 
15  to  30  cents  a  day,  and  in  China  and  Jai>an  for  from  5  to  10  cents  a  day,  while 
the  same  grade  of  labor  in  this  country  would  cost  a  dollar  a  day.  Silk  culture  in 
the  United  States  is  impossible  so  long  as  this  disparity  in  wages  exists.  Lyons  is 
the  center  of  European  silks,  Yokohama  is  the  silk  center  of  Japan,  Shanghai  of 
China,  and  Calcutta  of  India.  There  is  a  very  important  raw-silk  trade  now  car- 
ried on  in  New  York,  so  that  the  advantages  of  direct  importation  have,  to  a  great 
extent,  disappeared.    (736, 727. ) 

Mr.  HuBER,  states  that  the  imports  of  raw  silk  into  the  United  States  in  the 
year  1900  amounted  to  $44,500,000.  Most  of  the  raw  silk  imported  comes  from 
Japan,  China,  and  Italy.  Ntunerous  trials  to  transplant  the  raising  of  silk  to 
American  soil  have  failed.  In  consequence  of  the  increasing  manufacture  of  raw 
weaves,  the  raw  silk  of  Europe  has  lately  t)een  favored  to  some  extent.  As  a  rule, 
the  American  broad  silk  manufacturer  uses  only  the  best  quality  of  raw  material, 
and  generally  only  coarse  sizes.  While  formerly  the  demand  for  raw  silk  was 
mostly  for  grdge,  during  the  last  few  years  the  smaller  manufacturers  have  started 
to  buy  ouvrdes.     (671,  672.) 

Mr.  Andrbae  embodies  in  his  testimony  a  table  taken  from  the  annual  report 
of  the  Silk  Association  of  America,  showing  the  imports  of  raw  silk  by  coxmtries, 
as  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department 
for  the  years  1897  to  1000.  From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  total  imports  of 
raw  silk  into  this  country  in  1900  amounted  to  181,790,581 ;  in  1899,  to  $43,776,678. 
Japan  leads  in  the  amount  of  imports  into  this  country,  both  as  to  the  number 
of  pounds  imported  and  as  to  the  value.  China  comes  second  in  respect  to  the 
numl)er  of  pounds,  third  in  respect  to  value  of  the  imports.  Italy  comes  third 
in  respect  to  the  number  of  potmds  and  second  in  respect  to  value.  In  1899 
Japan  was  first  both  as  to  pounds  and  value,  China  was  second  both  as  to  pounds 
and  value,  and  Italy  was  third.    (691.) 

6.  Reel  8ilk  and  spun  silk, — Mr.  Cheney  says  that  i^el  silk  is  silk  as  it  is  reeled 
from  the  cocoon.  Spun  silk  is  made  from  the  waste  silk  taken  from  the  pierced 
cocoon.  The  pierced  cocoons  are  the  cocoons  which  have  been  laid  adde  for 
reproduction,  and  from  which  the  moth  has  eaten  its  way  out.  There  is  a  very 
wide  range  in  the  prices  of  waste  silk.  It  can  be  bought  anywhere  from  10  cents 
up  to  75  cents  a  pound.    Only  the  beet  grades  are  used  in  this  countoy.    Spun  silk 
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is  worth  from  |2  to  $8  a  pound;  reel  silk  costs  from  $2  to  $4  a  pound,  and  when 
converted  into  threads  and  yams  is  sold  for  $7  to  $8  a  pound.    (727. ) 

7.  Quality  of  American  silks, — ^Mr.  Weidmann  says  that  the  silks  made  in  this 
country  are  more  durable  than  are  the  imported  silks.  Thev  are  weighted  less 
than  are  those  made  in  Europe.  There  are  a  number  of  manufacturers  of  silk  vel- 
vets and  plui^hes  in  the  United  States,  and  the  sUk  velvets  produced  are  equal  in 
every  way  to  those  produced  abroad.  The  American  consumption  of  silk  velvets 
and  plushes  amounts  to  about  $10,000,000  a  year,  and  only  about  $5,000,000  wortii 
of  these  are  imported.  As  good  printed  silks  are  made  in  the  United  States  as  are 
made  in  France.  American  manufacturers  are  able  to  work  in  as  many  colors  as 
are  the  French  manufacturers,  and  the  colors  are  as  well  blended  and  as  perma- 
nent. They  use  the  same  colors  as  are  used  in  France,  and  the  chemists  in  this 
country  are  as  good  as  the  French  chemists.  If  a  chemist  over  there  has  abilty, 
he  likes  to  come  to  this  country  because  he  gets  higher  t)ay .  There  is  not  any  ques- 
tion but  that  all  varieties  of  silk  goods,  equal  in  every 'way  to  European  goods, 
will  be  produced  in  this  country  if  present  conditions  are  maintained.    (704, 707.) 

8.  Possible  substitutes  for  silk.— Ramie. — Dr.  Wilson,  director  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Museums,  exhibited  before  the  commission  specimens  of  ramie,  and  stated  that 
the  Commercial  Museum  at  Philadelphia  had  on  exhibition  samples  of  the  crude 
plant,  which  had  been  sent  to  it  from  every  country  where  the  plant  is  grown. 
Dr.  Wilson  also  exhibited  samples  of  yams  made  in  England  from  ramie  fiber, 
and  stated  that  foreign  countries  were  using  this  fiber  in  a  commercial  sense  more 
successfully  than  it  was  being  used  in  this  country.  The  difficulty  in  handling  the 
product  is  found  in  the  want  of  proper  machinery  and  proper  processes  to  degum 
the  fiber.  The  fiber  possesses  a  gum  which  prevents  proper  spinning,  and  the 
processes  to  deg^um  it  so  far  discovered  make  the  fiber  too  costly.  Manufactures 
from  ramie  would  come  into  competition  with  both  cotton  and  silk,  and  especially 
into  competition  with  fine  linen.  A  very  fine  quality  of  paper,  also,  may  be  made 
from  ramie.  The  plant  could  be  grown  in  the  Southern  States,  and  there  would 
be  more  profit  in  its  production  than  there  is  in  hemp.    (445, 446. ) 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Hombr,  treasurer  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America,  says 
that  there  have  been  some  attempts  in  this  country  to  use  ramie,  but  such  attempts 
are  in  advance  of  the  market,  and  ramie  has  never  been  a  factor  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  considered  commercially.     ( 70 1 . ) 

9.J  Adulteration  of  silk  textiles.— "^x.  Homer  says  that  there  is  no  adulteration 
of  silk  textiles,  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  woolens,  through  the  mixing  in  of  cotton 
thread  in  the  weaving.  There  are  many  combinations  of  materials,  mixtures  of 
silk  and  wool,  silk  and  cotton,  silk  and  worsted,  etc.,  but  these  goods  are,  with 
very  rare  exception,  sold  for  exactly  what  they  are.    (701.) 

10.  Sales  methods.— Mr .  Huber  states  that  American  silk  manufacturers  depend 
for  the  sale  of  their  goods  largely  on  commission  houses  or  selling  agents,  whose 
interests  do  not  always  correspond  with  their  own.  In  many  cases,  the  manu- 
facturers are  dependent  upon  the  commission  houses  for  advances.  Because  of 
this  they  are  deprived  of  mdependent  action.  Prices,  which  ought  to  be  fixed 
according  to  cost  of  production,  are  mostly  regulated  through  competition,  and 
even  under  favorable  conditions  staple  articles  are  sold  at  too  small  a  profit  to 
insure  the  manufacturer  against  losses  in  a  poor  season.     (074, 675. ) 

11.  Prtce.H.— Mr.  Cheney  says  that  it  is  hard  to  compare  the  prices  of  silks  during 
the  course  of  the  last  20  years.  Silk  is  not  an  article  the  price  of  which  is  con- 
trolled by  the  cost  of  i)rodaction.  it  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  fashions.  It  is  safe 
to  say,  however,  that  silks  can  be  bought  for  not  more  than  half  the  prices  charged 
for  the  same  grades  20  years  ago.    (780. ) 

Mr.  Andrbae  says  that  the  prices  of  silk  textiles  are  entirely  controlled  by  com- 
petition regardless  of  the  cost  of  production.  If  there  is  overproduction  the  price 
goes  down,  the  price  being  entirely  regulated  by  supply  and  demand.  An  excess 
of  importation  would  have  a  similar  effect  on  prices.    (690. ) 

12.  Import  trade.— hLr.  Andreae  says  that  there  are  imported  into  this  country 
certain  specialties  of  the  better  qualities  of  silk  textiles  which  do  not  come  into 
competition  with  any  manufactured  in  this  country.  Certain  other  specialties, 
which  do  come  into  competition  with  American  manufactures,  are  also  imported. 
If  no  foreign  silks  were  imported,  there  would  be  an  opportunity  in  this  country 
for  the  production  of  some  qualities  which  are  not  produced  here  now.  Neverthe- 
less, good,  healthy  competition  from  all  over  the  world  is  a  very  good  thing.  In 
former  years  there  have  been  excessive  importations,  but  that  has  not  been  so 
much  the  case  lately,  since  specific  duties  have  been  imposed  on  silks.  At  times 
European  manufacturers  have  sold  their  surplus  stocks  here  at  the  best  pricesthey 
could  get.  irrespective  of  the  cost  of  producing  the  goods.  Mr.  Andreae  embodies 
in  his  testimony  a  table  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Silk  Association  of 
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American,  showing  the  imports*  hy  cormtries,  of  silk  textiles,  at  invoioe  value,  as 
given  by  lAie  Bnreati  of  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  for 
the  years  1806  to  1900.  From  this  table  it  appears  that  France  is  far  in  the  lead 
as  regards  the  value  of  silk  exports  to  this  country.  Germany  comes  second, 
Switzerland  is  a  dose  third,  ana  Japan  is  fourth.  In  1900  the  total  value  of  the 
imports  from  all  countries,  at  invoice  value,  was  $29,719,518.  A  table  is  also  given 
diowing  the  invoice  value,  in  dollars,  of  the  importations  of  silks  according  to 
classes,  i.  e.,  of  dress  and  silk  piece  goods,  ribbons,  laces  and  embroideries,  spun 
silk,  velvets  and  plushes,  clothing,  etc.  Mr.  Andreae  savs  that  France  will  always 
have  a  certain  advantage  over  other  countries  because  the  fashions  originate  there 
and  because  they  make  the  better  qualities  of  goods.     (690,  691,  693. ) 

Mr.  Allen  says  that  80  per  cent  of  the  silk  textiles  consumed  in  this  countrv  are 
imported.  The  total  consumption  of  broad  silks  in  this  country  amounts  to  about 
$75,000,000  per  annum.  Of  this  amount,  about  $28,000,000  are  imported.  The  total 
consumption  of  all  kinds  of  silk  textiles  amounts  to  about  $106,750,000.  Of  this 
amount,  about  $81,250,000  are  imported.  At  times  foreign  silk  manufacturers 
have  dumped  their  surplus  stocks  m  the  American  market,  selling  them  at  prices 
as  low  as  were  necessary  to  enable  them  to  dispose  of  their  goods.  This  was  done, 
for  the  most  part,  when  ad  valorem  duties  were  imposed  exclusively.  The  levying 
of  specific  duties  tends  to  do  away  with  such  practices.  Mr.  Allen  submits  a  table 
giving  the  value  of  the  silk  textiles  imported  into  this  country,  by  years,  from 
1891  to  1900,  inclusive.     (677,  678,  679,  689.) 

Mr.  Cheney  says  the  importations  of  silk  goods  are  now  practically  limited  to 
the  very  high  grade  novelties  and  to  the  very  cheapest  grades.  These  cheap  grades 
are  more  or  lees  adulterated.    (727. ) 

13.  Export  trade.— Mt.  Allen,  Mr.  Andreae,  and  Mr.  Homer  all  say  that  there 
are  as  yet  no  exports  of  American  sUk  textiles  which  are  worthy  of  consideration. 
(679,690,703.) 

Mr.  HuBER  says  that  the  export  of  American  silks  under  normal  conditions  is 
not  to  be  expected  at  present,  as  the  cost  of  production  and  the  wages  paid  are  too 
high  to  admit  of  that.     (675. ) 

Mr.  Allen  submits  as  a  part  of  his  testimony  an  extract  from  the  annual  report 
of  the  Silk  Association,  which  states  that  if  any  American  silk  manufacturers  nave 
a  chance  to  succeed  some  day  in  exporting  goods  it  is  the  sewing  silk  manufac- 
turers, for  American  sewing  silk  is  the  best  £d  the  world.  Foreign  manufacturers 
used  to  think  that  the  Ammcan  protective  tariff  would  protect  them  from  Amer- 
ican competition  in  foreign  markets,  but  this  is  turning  out  not  to  be  the  case. 
(687,688.) 

Mr.  Cheney  says  that  his  firm  is  trying  to  build  up  an  export  trade  in  silks,  but 
that  it  has  not  yet  succeeded.  It  costs  more  to  manufacture  goods  in  this  country 
than  the  amount  for  which  they  can  be  sold  in  foreign  markets.  Cheney  Brothers 
are  looking  for  some  dumping  ground  abroad  where  they  can  unload  their  surplus 
stock  at  the  end  of  the  season.  They  would  rather  sell  goods  at  cost  or  even  below 
cost  outside  of  the  coxmtry  than  to  sell  them  in  that  way  here  because  to  do  so 
would  demoralize  the  market  for  the  coming  season.     (731. ) 

14.  Domestic  competition. — Mr.  Andreas  says  that  competition  between  Ameri- 
can silk  manufacturers  is  very  fierce.  For  the  past  year  or  two  it  has  come  very 
near  to  bein^  ruinous.  The  weaker  manufacturers,  of  course,  suffer  more  than 
do  those  whohave  sufficient  capital  to  carry  on  their  business  satisfactorily.  There 
is  absolutely  no  arrangement  oetween  the  manufacturers  for  the  maintaining  of 
prices.     (692,698.) 

Mr.  Cheney  does  not  think  that  there  has  ever  been  a  genuine  attempt  to  form  a 
combination  of  the  silk  manufacturing  interests,  though  the  manufacturers  of 
sewing  silk  and  twist  have  made  some  approach  to  a  combination.  If  all  the  silk 
manufacturers  of  the  country  would  combine  to  the  extent  of  putting  all  the  pur- 
chasing of  raw  materials  into  the  hands  of  one  organization  a  great  deal  of  compe- 
tition would  be  eliminated  and  the  results  would  be  very  beneficial.     (734.) 

15.  Eamings.^Mr.  Cheney  says  that  the  profits  made  in  silk  manufacturing  are 
very  conservative  indeed.  Taking  the  business  of  Cheney  Brothers  for  a  long  term 
of  years,  the  yearly  profits  would  not  average  more  than  10  per  cent  on  the  actual 
capital  invested.    (735.) 

16.  Tariff  legislation.— ^r.  dJheney  says  that  the  silk  industry  has  always  been 
dependent  upon  the  protective  tariff.  Primarily  we  lacked  knowledge  in  this 
country  as  to  how  to  manufacture  silk  goods,  and  although  we  have  now  learned 
how  to  make  them,  the  disparity  of  wages  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  compete 
on  even  terms  with  foreign  manufacturers.  Many  of  the  disadvantages  under 
which  American  manufacturers  formerly  labored  have  been  overcome,  but  not  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  them  independent  of  the  tariff.    So  far  as  possible,  spe- 
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cific  duties  should  be  imposed  on  silk  goods.    It  would  be  difficult  to  compete  with 
foreign  velvets  under  ad  valorem  duties.     (781.) 

Mr.  Cheney  says  that  if  there  were  a  material  reduction  in  the  tarififon  silks  and 
velvets  the  silk  mills  in  this  country  would  either  have  to  stop  or  find  someway  to 
make  cheaper  goods.  There  would  have  to  be  a  reduction  in  both  profits  and 
wages.  During  the  vears  from  1893  to  1897  the  silk  industry  was  in  a  very  depressed 
condition.    Nominally,  Cheney  Bi  others  paid  the  same  wages  to  their  employees 

Ser  day  or  per  piece,  but  there  was  a  cuttmgdown  in  the  hours  of  employment  per 
ay.  The  aepression  felt  by  the  silk  industrv  was  shared  in  by  all  the  industries 
of  the  country.  Changes  in  the  tariff  and  the  uncertainty  which  those  changes 
createdproduced  ageneral  want  of  confidence  in  the  business  world.    ( 73 1 .  782,  T^, ) 

Mr.  WEiDMANN  says  that  if  the  tariff  on  silks  were  removed  there  would  be  an 
immediate  reduction  in  the  wages  of  the  workmen  in  the  mills.  If  the  workmen 
are  willing  to  work  for  lower  wages  the  industry  can  get  along  with  a  lower  tariff. 
It  is  possible  that  if  the  tariff  were  removed  American  manufacturers  would  take 
their  machinery  to  foreign  countries  and  introduce  American  methods,  and  manu- 
facture there  for  the  American  market.  When  the  tariff  on  silk  was  lowered 
during  the  Cleveland  Administration  the  silk  industry  suffered  greatly,  and  few, 
if  any,  of  the  mills  ran  on  full  time.  If  the  tariff  should  again  be  lowered,  there 
would  be  a  repetition  of  that  expt- rience.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  tariff  has 
aided  in  the  development  of  the  silk  industry  in  this  country.    (706, 707. ) 

Mr.  Homer  says  that  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  silks  would  have  a  depressing 
effect  on  the  silk  industry.  It  would  bear  more  hardly  upon  the  laborer  than  upon 
the  employer.    The  employer  is  always  able  to  take  care  of  himself.     (708. ) 

Mr.  Andreae  says  that  the  present  tariff  rates  are  sufficient  both  to  steady  prices 
and  to  give  a  fair  return  to  the  American  manufacturer,  without  giving  to  him 
any  monopoly  of  the  home  market.  The  only  change  which  Mr.  Andreae  would 
care  to  see  made  in  the  tariff  would  be  the  making  of  the  duties  on  silks  generally 
specific  instead  of  having  the  duties  a  combination  of  ad  valorem  and  specihc  duties. 
The  need  for  such  a  change  is  not  great  enough,  however,  to  justify  tariff  revision. 

If  there  should  be  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent  in  the  duties  on  silk  goods  imported 
from  France  it  would  undoubtedly  facilitate  the  importation  of  goods  from  that 
country.  If  such  a  reduction  should  be  made  there  certainly  would  be  good  reason 
for  making  a  similar  reduction  on  silks  imported  from  Germany.    (691, 692.) 

Mr.  DiMOCK  says  that  the  duty  on  sewing  silk  could  be  lowered  perhaps  50  per 
cent  without  the  industry  suffering  any  injury.  There  would  be  no  advantM^e  to 
the  consumer,  however,  m  the  lowering  or  in  the  abolition  of  the  duties.  If  the 
duties  were  blotted  out,  the  prices  wou'd  be  much  higher  than  they  are  at  present. 
The  consumer  gets  his  goods  to-day  at  as  low  a  price  as  that  for  which  manufac- 
turers can  afford  to  sell  them.  Foreign  sewing  silks  are  not  of  nearly  so  good  a 
quality  as  are  American  sewing  silks,  and  probably  not  half  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
sewing  silks  used  in  this  country  are  imported.  So  far  as  woven  silks  are  con- 
cerned, the  tariff  is  a  necessity  for  the  continuance  of  the  industry,  and  will  be 
for  a  good  while  yet.  Home  competition  will  put  the  prices  down  just  as  low  as 
those  for  which  the  article  can  be  sold,  considering  the  cost  of  production.  (696, 
697.) 

Mr.  Allen  says  that  silk  manufacturers  are  almost  universally  in  favor  of  the 
imposition  of  specific  duties  on  silks.  Specific  duties,  although  not  so  desirable  in 
ttieory  as  ad  volorem  duties,  are  more  satisfactory  in  fact.  Under  the  Dingley 
tariff,  many  of  the  silks  coming  into  this  country  are  subject  to  specific  duties. 
Because  of  this  there  has  been  very  much  less  undervaluation  of  goods  than  was 
the  case  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  Act.  This  is  the  universal  testi- 
mony of  the  trade.  Under  a  system  of  specific  duties,  there  is  no  advantttge  to  be 
gained  by  undervaluing  goods.  The  extension  of  specific  duties  to  all  classes  of 
silks  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing.  Mr.  Allen  quotes  from  a  letter  received 
from  a  manufacturer  of  silk  laces  to  the  effect  that  the  goods  manufactured  by 
him  are  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties,  and  that  it  is  his  belief  that  silk  laces  do  not 

Say  half  the  duties  which  they  should  pay:  that  cotton  laces  are  subject  to  specific 
uties  and  that,  therefore,  the  best  part  of  his  business  is  now  in  the  making  of  fine 
cotton  lace  rather  than  in  the  mc^ng  of  silk  lace.     (678, 688.) 

17.  Present  comi?7ion».— Mr.  Andreae  thinks  that  the  silk  industry  is  fairly 
prosperous  at  present     (693. ) 

Mr.  Homer  is  of  the  opinion  that  at  present  there  Is  a  slight  depression  in  the 
silk  industry.  This  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  There  is  no  reason  to  complain 
of  the  quantity  of  goods  consumed,  but  the  returns  for  the  business  done  are  unsat- 
isfactory. Last  year  there  was  an  abnormal  rise  in  the  price  of  raw  silk  without 
any  corresponding  rise  in  the  price  of  the  finished  product,  and  the  goods  were 
sold  below  what  could  be  considered  a  satisfactory  price,  in  view  of  the  high  prioe 
of  raw  material.    (701.) 
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€•  Labor  orf^antzations.— Mr.  Andrbae  says  that  there  are  some  shop 
anions  among  the  hands  employed  in  the  silk  mills.  At  times  the  employees 
belong  to  the  general  trades  nnions,  bat  they  are  not  dominated  as  mnch  by  the 
general  anions  as  are  the  employees  in  other  trades.    (693. ) 

Mr.  Cheney  says  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  no  labor  organizations 
among  the  employees  of  Cheney  Brothers.    ( 733. ) 

Mr.  Weidmann  says  that  the  workmen  employed  by  the  Silk  Dyeing  Company 
are  not  orguiized.    (705.) 

D.  Relations  of  ennployers  and  employees.— Mr.  DmocK  says 
that  the  employees  of  the  Nonotnck  Silk  Company  have  the  most  kindly  feeling 
toward  the  company.  There  has  never  been  a  strike.  The  company  provides 
tenements  for  some  57  of  its  employees.  It  also  provides  a  boarding-honse  in 
which  60  of  the  girls  employed  by  the  company  are  accommodated.  The  cost  of 
ranninff  tbe  honse  is  $2.50  a  week  for  each  occapant,  and  that  is  the  amoant 
charged  to  the  girls.     (694, 695. ) 

Mr.  Weidmann  says  that  there  has  not  been  any  strike  of  the  workmen 
employed  by  the  Silk  Dyeing  Company  since  1898.  There  was  a  strike  in  1898, 
which  was  dae  not  to  conditions  in  me  mills,  bat  was  a  sympathetic  strike.    (705. ) 

£•  Conditions  of  labor*— 1.  Oenerally.—Mr.  Huber  says  that  many  of 
the  workers  in  the  silk  mills  own  their  own  homes.  Food  is  cheap  and  is  of  good 
qaality,  and  the  operative  lives  plainly  and  endeavors  to  save  for  a  rainy  day. 
There  are  few  operatives  in  the  silk  mills  who  do  not  have  savings-bank  acconnto. 
(676.) 

Mr.  Ddcock  says  that  the  employees  of  the  Nonotnck  Silk  Company  are  of  a 
very  high  class.  "Social  conditions  have  been  very  mnch  improvea  by  reason  of 
the  better  edncf  don  which  it  is  now  possible  for  the  employees  to  obtain,  and 
becaase  of  the  opening  of  free  libraries  and  reading  rooms  and  the  increased  pnb- 
lication  of  newspapers,  periodicals,  etc. 

Many  of  Mr.  Dimock's  employees  own  their  own  homes.    (694, 697.) 

Mr.  Cheney  says  that  a  great  many  of  the  employees  of  dlieney  Brothers  live  in 
homes  of  their  own.  The  company  has  about  300  houses  which  it  rents  to  its 
employees.  The  rents  received  net  very  little  return  on  the  capital  invested. 
(736.) 

2.  Nationality, ^Mt.  Hubbb  says  that  the  workers  employed  in  American  silk 
mills  are  in  part  American  bom  and  in  part  foreigners.  The  American  operatives 
are  to  be  found  mostly  inland,  while  the  foreigners  are  for  the  most  part  employed 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  near  New  YorK.  All  nationalities  are  to  be  found 
amongthe  operatives.     (675, 676. ) 

Mr.DiMOCK  says  that  all  nationalities  are  employed  in  the  mills  of  the  Nonotuck 
Silk  Company.  A  great  many  of  the  employees  are  German  and  a  great  many  are 
Irish.  There  are  a  few  French  Canadians.  They  make  very  good  help.  Many  of 
the  girls  employed  by  the  company  are  the  daughters  of  farmers  who  live  in  the 
outlying  districts.     (694. ) 

8.  Wages.— Mr,  Huber  says  that  the  weekly  wages  paid  to  operstives  in  silk  mills 
in  New  Jersey  are  about  as  follows: 

Qnilling,  boys  and  gr^'ls,  $4  to  $6;  winders,  $6  to  $8;  warpers,  $12;  beamers,  $15; 
weavers,  $7  to  $14;  twisters  and  drawers-in,  $12;  day  laborers,  male,  $8  to  $10;  day 
laborers,  female,  $7  to  $8.  In  Pennsylvania  the  wages  vary  from  $3  to  $8  per  week. 
The  cost  of  living  is  not  greater  than  is  the  cost  of  living  in  European  manufac- 
turing cities.    (676.) 

Mr.  Cheney  says  that  in  the  mills  of  Cheney  Brothers  work  is  for  the  most  part 
paid  for  under  the  piecework  system.  The  wages  paid  are  averaged  every  month, 
but  these  averages  are  a  little  deceptive,  because  the  wages  paid  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  work  done  and  the  capability  of  the  individual  laborers.  Children 
earn  on  an  average  $3  or  $4  a  week;  competent  girls,  from  $6  to  $7  a  week.  The 
weavers  average  $2.11  a  day  on  piecework,  the  wages  running  all  the  way  from  $1 
to  $3  a  day.  The  wages  of  the  employees  in  the  edlk  mills  in  France  do  not  aver- 
age more  than  one-tmrd  the  wages  of  American  operatives.  Four  or  5  francs  a 
day  are  considered  very  large  wages  for  men  in  France,  and  the  hours  of  labor  are 
longer  there  than  in  this  country,  too.  In  England  the  wages  are  about  one -half 
what  they  are  in  this  country;  in  G^ermany  and  Italy,  about  one-fourth.  The  out- 
put-per  empldyee  would  be  as  large  in  the  foreign  mills  if  the  same  machinery 
were  used,  but  the  foreign  mills  are  not  equipped  with  modem  machinery. 

On  account  of  the  greater  cheapness  of  labor,  the  foreign  manufacturers  can  do 
a  great  many  things  which  American  manufacturers  can  not  afford  to  do.  They 
can  take  the  poorer  grades  of  raw  material  and  use  them  with  profit  by  putting  a 
g^reat  deal  of  labor  npon  them.  American  manufacturers  can  not  afford  to  do  that, 
and  are  obliged  to  use  the  best  of  everything.    (729.)  Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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Mr.  Weidmann  savs  that  a  good  workman  in  the  silk-dyeing  mills  in  Switzer- 
land is  paid  abont  $4  a  week,  while  the  poorest-paid  laborer  in  this  conntry  earns 
$9  a  week.  The  best  dyers  in  Switzerland  get  from  25  to  40  francs  a  week,  while 
in  this  conntry  they  are  paid  from  $15  to  $30  a  week.  There  is  no  local  nniform 
scale  of  wages  for  silk  dyers  in  this  conntry,  bat  each  dyer  gets  whatever  he  is 
worth.  If  one  man  has  more  ability  than  another,  he  gets  more  pay.  The  rate  of 
wages  dei>ends  entirely  npon  the  capacity  of  the  workman. 

Mr.  Weidmann  says  that  he  thinks  that  workmen  have  as  much  right  to  name 
the  wages  to  be  paid  as  has  the  employer,  bnt  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  fixes  the 
wages  for  every  man  employed  by  nis  company.    (705,  706,  707. ) 

Mr.  DiMOCK  says  that  the  wages  paid  in  the  sewing-silk  mills  have  steadily 
advanced  dnring  the  last  50  years  and  are  now  fnlly  100  per  cent  higher  than 
they  were  50  years  ago.  Most  of  the  work  done  by  the  women  is  paid  by  the  piece. 
Most  of  the  men  work  by  the  day.  The  wages  of  the  girls  employed  by  the  None- 
tnck  SUk  Company  average  $7.50  a  week;  the  wages  of  the  men  average  $12  a 
week.    All  of  the  employees  are  paid  in  cash.    (694,696.) 

4.  Hours  of  labor,— Mx.  Dimock  says  that  the  employees  of  the  Nonotnck  Silk 
Company  work  from  6.50  a.  m.  to  12  o'clock  noon  ana  from  1  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  All 
women  and  all  minors  nnder  18  quit  work  at  8  p.  m.  on  Saturdays,  as  the  law 
limits  the  labor  of  women  and  minors  in  factories  to  58  hoars  a  week.  The  men 
employees  work  60  hoars  a  week,  and  stop  at  5  p.  m.  on  Saturdays.  The  hoars  of 
labor  for  State,  county,  and  city  employees  are  shorter  than  for  the  employees  of 
manufacturing  establishments.  Forty  years  ago  or  more  the  workers  m  the  silk 
mills  worked  on  an  averase  12  hoars  a  day  throughout  the  year.  They  worked 
from  daylight  to  dark,  and  on  the  longest  days  in  summer  worked  14  hours.  The 
men  occasionally  work  over  time  for  repairs.  On  account  of  the  law  limiting  the 
hours  of  labor  of  women  and  minors  to  58  hours  a  week,  these  employees  do  not 
work  over  time.    (694, 695. ) 

Mr.  Weidmann  savs  that  the  workmen  employed  by  the  Silk  Dyeing  (Zk)mpany 
work  55  hours  a  week.  There  is  a  separate  shift  of  workmen  for  night  work,  who 
come  on  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening.  In  Switzerland  the  workers  in  tiie  silk  dye- 
ing mills  work  10  hours  a  day,  or  60  hours  a  week.    (705.) 

6.  Employment  of  women  and  children,—^!,  Andrbae  says  that  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania silk  mills  more  women  than  men  are  employed;  in  Paterson,  as  in  all  of 
the  older  silk  centers,  more  men  than  women  are  employed.    (698.) 

Mr.  Cheney  says  that  about  45  x)er  cent  of  the  employees  of  Cheney  Brothers 
are  men  and  about  55  per  cent  are  women.    (729. ) 

Mr.  HuBER  says  that  children  under  15  years  of  age,  mostly  girls,  are  employed 
in  throwing  ana  spooling.  Men  are  employed  especially  in  weaving.  The  em- 
ployees of  l^e  New  Jersey  silk  mills  are  two-thiros  men  and  one-third  women. 
in  Pennsylvania,  however,  only  one-third  of  the  workers  are  men  and  two-thirds 
are  women.    (676.) 

XIX.    FLUSH  TRADE. 

A.  DeTelopment  of  plush  manufactare.— 1.  History.— Mr.  John 
Hopewell,  a  manufacturer  of  Boston,  Mass. ,  says  that  previous  to  1 8^3  all  mohair 
car  and  furniture  plushes  were  imported.  Previous  to  1881  two  unsuccessful 
attempts  had  been  made  to  establish  the  plnsh  industry  in  this  country.  In  1881 
the  Goodall  Brothers  of  Sanford,  Me.,  began  experimenting,  with  a  view  to  manu- 
facturing mohair  plushes.  The  first  loom  was  a  failure,  but  in  the  spring  of  1883 
they  were  able  to  place  on  the  market  what  was  known  as  crushed  furniture 
plush.  It  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1884,  however,  that  they  were  able  to 
place  upon  the  market  mohair  plushes  satisfactory  to  the  American  consumer. 
From  1884  to  1887  constant  improvements  were  made  in  the  looms,  and  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  was  reduced.  From  1887  up  to  1893  an  enormous  amount  of 
mohair  plush  was  made  in  this  country,  but  about  1892  that  fabric  practically 
went  out  of  use,  and  the  plushes  which  are  now  manufactured  are  nearly  all  car 
plushes,  jacquard  pattern,  high  pile  and  low  pile.  A  limited  amount  of  crush 
plush  is  manufactured. 

During  the  years  from  1887  to  1892  a  considerable  number  of  factories  for  the 
manufacture  of  plush  were  established  in  this  country,  and  there  is  strong  compe- 
tition in  the  industry.     (521,  522,  528.) 

2.  Benefit  to  consumers.— M.T.  Hopewell  says  that  the  establishment  of  the 
plush  Industry  in  this  country  and  the  consequent  development  of  home  competi- 
tion have  resulted  in  reducing  the  price  of  plush  to  the  American  consumer  83^ 
or  40  per  cent,  possibly  more.  The  McKimey  law  stimulated  production,  and 
there  are  more  looms  in  the  country  to-day  mafdng  mohair  plush  than  can  be  run 
profitably.    The  fall  in  price  has  not  affected  quaUty  of  the  goods.    (522-526.) 
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B.  Conditions  of  capital  and  business.— 1.  Sanford  miUa.—l&t. 
Hopewell  says  that  the  Sanford  mills  mannfactnre  plashes,  carriage  robes,  horse 
blankets  of  all  kinds,  and  army  blankets.  They  also  mannfactnre  linings  for 
cheap  coats,  dncks,  and  drills.  The  mills  employ  from  375  to  400  hands,  and 
mannfactnre  probably  abont  75  per  cent  of  the  goods  prodnced  in  their  line  which 
are  mannfactnred  in  this  country.    (523,  526.) 

2.  Foreign  competition,— hir.  Hopewell  says  that  as  soon  as  the  Sanford 
mills,  through  their  representatives,  L.  C.  Chase  &  Co.,  entered  the  marlset  in 
competition  with  foreign  manufacturers  of  plush,  the  foreign  makers  reduced 
their  prices  to  the  American  jobbers,  and  continued  to  make  great  reductions  in 

Erice  for  the  3  years  following  the  beginning  of  American  competition.  As  there 
ad  been  no  change  in  the  cost  of  mohaur,  this  reduction  in  price  was  caused 
wholly  because  of  the  competition  of  American  manufacturers.  The  foreign 
manufacturers  were  disposed  to  make  the  United  States  the  dumping  ground  for 
their  surplus  product  In  addition  to  that,  there  was  great  undervaluation  of 
the  imports  of  plush.  If  there  is  to  be  competition  it  is  better  that  it  should  be 
domestic  competition.  In  addition  to  the  disadvantage  which  the  American 
manufacturer  has  from  the  undervaluation  of  imports  and  from  the  sending  of 
surplus  products  to  this  country  regardless  of  price,  he  is  at  a  disadvantage, 
because  labor  in  other  conn  tries  is  cheaper  than  it  is  here,  while  the  expenses  of 
manufacturing  are  substantially  the  same  for  all  American  competitors.  (522, 
524.) 

3.  Effect  of  tariff  reduction,— 'Mr,  Hopewell  says  that  under  the  so-called 
Wilson  law  the  business  of  the  Sanford  mills  declined  greatiy.  This  was  due 
lai^ly  to  the  general  depression  of  business.  Still,  there  was  quite  a  littie  impor- 
tation of  foreign  robes  and  foreig^n  plushes.     (523. ) 

4.  Raising (^  Angora  £roa^<r.— Mr.  Hopewell  savs  that  the  establishment  of  the 
plush  industry  in  this  country  has  led  to  the  breeding  and  raising  of  Angora  goats. 
The  raising  of  these  goats  has  increased  very  rapidly  in  this  country  during  the 
last  few  years.    (523.) 

C.  Conditions  of  labor.— 1.  H^a^e«.— Mr.  Hopewell  sajrs  that  the  weavers 
employed  by  the  Sanford  mills  are  paid  from  $9  to  $10  per  week,  the  average  being 
probably  $9.50  per  week.  The  spinners  are  paid  from  $5  to  $6  per  week,  according 
to  the  number  of  spindles  tended.  Last  year  the  Sanford  mills  increased  the 
wages  of  its  employees  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  There  had  been  a  reduction  of  5 
per  cent  in  wages  after  the  Wilson  law  went  into  effect.  In  Germany  weavers  are 
paid  from  $5  to  $7  per  week.     ( 523,  526. ) 

2.  American  ana  European  workmen  compared, — Mr.  Hopewei^l  says  that  the 
productiveness  of  the  foreign  laborer  in  the  plush  factory  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  the  American  laborer.  There  is  no  question  but  that  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  productiveness  of  American  and  foreign  workmen  in  some  industries,  but 
in  the  plush  industry  the  productiveness  is  substantially  the  same.  The  produc- 
tiveness depends  on  how  the  machinery  is  speeded.  If  the  machinery  is  speeded 
the  same  in  the  two  countries  the  result  will  be  the  same.     (526.) 

XX    LINEK  THBEAD  TRADE 

A.  Conditions  of  capital  and  business*— 1.  Linen  Thread  Company,— 
Mr.  William  Barbour,  president  of  the  Linen  Thread  Company,  says  tnat  the 
Ldnen  Thread  Company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  more  econom- 
ically the  product  of  4  different  linen-thread  mills.  These  mills  employ  about 
4,000  operatives,  three-quarters  of  whom  are  women.  The  Linen  Thread  Com- 
pfuiy  simply  sells  the  products  of  these  mills.  It  did  not  purchase  the  separate 
mills,  ana  the  original  owners  have  the  same  relative  intOTests  in  the  properties 
which  they  had  before  the  Linen  Thread  Company  was  formed.  The  company 
manufactures  a  littie,  though  very  little,  on  its  own  account.  It  also  importo 
large  quantities  of  linen  linmgs.  This  is  not  properly  a  part  of  the  thread  busi- 
ness, but  it  is  done  because  some  of  the  most  important  customers  of  the  company 
purchase  these  linings.  The  Linen  Thread  (Jompany  also  took  over  the  business 
of  several  of  the  selling  agencies  of  foreign  manufacturers.    (728, 724. ) 

2.  Advantages  of  combination,— 'M.i.  Sarbour  says  that  by  thci  formation  of 
the  Linen  Thread  (Ik)mpany  90  per  cent  of  the  bad  debts  of  the  companies  whose 
products  it  sells  have  been  eliminated.  The  company  is  also  enabled  to  carry 
stocks  in  different  localities  all  over  the  country,  in  many  of  which  localities  the 
separate  concerns  could  not  afford  to  keep  a  representative  and  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness.   (723.) 

3.  Competition,— Mr,  Barbour  states  that  there  are  four  concerns  manufactur- 
ing linen  thread  which  are  not  represented  by  the  Linen  Thread  Company.    These 
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independent  mills  compete  strongly  with  the  Linen  Thread  Company,  and  their 
competition  is  increasing.  There  nas  been  no  advance  made  in  the  prices  of  the 
gooas  handled  by  the  company  since  its  formation.    (726. ) 

4.  Importation  offiax.^'Mi,  Barbour  says  that  all  the  flax  used  by  the  Linen 
Thread  Company  is  imported.  The  comxMiny  imports  a  large  amount  of  flax  from 
Canada  in  the  rough  state,  and  also  imports  a  great  deal  of  what  is  known  as 
hackled  flax^that  is,  flax  from  which  the  tow  has  been  removed.  It  is  more  profit- 
able to  import  the  combed  flax  and  sell  the  tow  in  Ireland,  have  it  spun  there, 
and  import  the  yam,  than  it  would  be  to  import  the  uncombed  flax,  comb  it  here, 
and  attempt  to  sell  both  the  yam  and  the  thread  here.  There  is  not  sufficient  pro- 
tection on  yams  to  warrant  their  manufacture  in  this  country.    (724. ) 

5.  Consumption  of  linen  thread.— Mr.  Barbour  says  that  the  amount  of  linen 
thread  consumed  in  the  United  States  equals  the  consumption  of  linen  thread  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  world.  More  carpet  yam  is  so'd  in  Philadelphia  than  is  con- 
sumed in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.    1 724, 725. ) 

6.  Import  and  export  trade,— Ht,  Barbour  says  that  nine-tenths  of  the  linen 
thread  consumed  in  this  country  is  manufactured  here.  Nearly  all  of  the  thread 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  fidi  nets,  however,  is  imported.  This  fact  is  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  prejudice  of  the  fishermen,  who  have  an  idea  that  a  certain 
brand  of  thread  will  catch  fish,  and  that  other  brands  will  not. 

Mr.  Barbour  says  that  no  linen  thread  is  exported.    (724.) 

7.  Effect  of  tariff  legislation,— TAx,  Barbour  says  that  the  linen- thread  industry 
would  never  have  been  established  in  this  country  except  for  the  protective  tariff. 
If  the  tariff  duties  should  be  repealed  or  lowered  it  would  result  in  the  transfer  of 
the  linen-thread  industry  to  foreign  countries.  The  tariff  is  needed,  not  on'y  on 
thread,  but  all  along  the  line.  Increased  consumption  of  goods  results  from  our 
tariff  policy.  Two  years  of  a  free-trade  administration  would  cause  the  consump- 
tion of  thread  in  this  country  to  fall  off  75  per  cent.    (725.) 

B.  Conditions  of  labor.—l.  Nationality,— Mi.  Barbour  says  that  nearly 
all  of  the  employees  in  the  factories  of  the  companies  represented  by  the  Linen 
Thread  Company  have  come  from  Scotland  and  Ireland.    (724. ) 

2.  Wages,— Mr,  Barbour  sa^s  that  the  spinners  employed  in  the  mills  of  the 
Linen  Thread  Company  are  paid  from  $1  to  $1.10  i>er  day.  The  wages  of  the  spin- 
ners in  Belfast,  Ireland,  are  about  85  cents  per  day. 

Some  of  the  girls  employed  in  the  linen-thread  mills  at  Paterson  have  as  much 
as  $2,500  deposited  in  the  savings  bank,  and  many  of  the  employees  own  their  own 
homes.     (724. ) 

3.  American  and  European  operatives  compared,— "Mr.  Barbour  says  that  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  machinery  is  used  in  the  linen-thread  mills  in  Ireland  as  is  used 
in  this  country;  it  is  speeded  just  as  high,  and  the  operatives  produce  just  as  much 
in  a  day  as  do  the  operatives  in  this  country.  It  may  be  true  that  iu  many  indus- 
tries American  operatives  are  more  efficient  than  operatives  employed  in  similtar 
industries  abroad,  but  it  is  not  true  in  regard  to  the  linen- thread  industry.    (724. ) 

4.  American  and  European  conditions  compared, — Mr.  Barbour  says  that  the 
condition  of  the  operatives  in  this  country  is  much  better  than  is  the  condition  of 
operatives  abroad.  Foreign  operatives  are  anxious  to  come  to  this  country,  and 
none  who  come  wish  to  go  back.    (725. ) 

XXL  CLOTHING  MANXJFAOTXTBE.    SWEAT  SHOPS. 

A.  General  conditions  of  labor.— 1.  Extent  of  sweating  system,— Mi, 
Reynolds,  head  worker  ot  the  University  Settlement  Society,  says  that  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  there  is  not  a  garment-making  establishment  on  Fifth  %yenue, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  that  does  not  send  its  work  to  the  tenement  houses. 
If  one  leaves  one's  measure  with  a  tirst-class  tailor,  he  has  no  assurance  that  the  work 
will  not  be  done  in  a  sweat  shop.  The  union  label  of  the  tailors'  union  is  no  g^nar- 
antee  against  it.  The  garment  manufacturers  were  to  a  large  extent  favorable  to 
a  law  reouiring  the  licensing  of  work  done  in  the  tenement  house;  but  they 
opposed  the  provision  of  the  law  which  requires  that  every  manafacturer  and 
every  contractor  shall  file  in  the  factory  inspector's  office  a  list  of  tbe  names  of  the 
persons  who  worked  for  him.  and  that  every  worker  shall  file  a  statement  of  the 
parties  for  whom  he  works.  The  makers  of  first-class  garments  desire  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  they  use  the  sweat  shop.  Mr.  Reynolds  estimates  that  the  sweat 
shops  do  about  four-fifths  of  the  garment-making  work.    (88,  89. ) 

Mr.  Reynolds  says  that  the  attempt  was  made  about  5  years  ago  to  strengthen 
the  clothing  manufacture  in  factories  as  against  manufacture  in  small  sweat 
shops  and  in  private  apartments.  The  attempt  has  not  succeeded.  The  intro- 
duction of  electrical  machinery  and  other  motors  for  mnning  sewing  machines 
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has  proved  an  obstacle.  Two  of  the  largest  cloak  manafactnrers  in  New  York 
have  jnst  retured  from  bnshiess,  saying  that  they  can  not  compete  with  the  small 
shops  of  the  East  Side.  The  reasons  given  are  that  the  small  shop  can  make  up 
a  small  lot  of  goods  in  a  greater  variety  of  styles  for  the  western  customer,  and 
that  it  can  rush  through  a  small  order  on  much  shorter  notice  than  the  large  fac- 
tory has  to  have  for  filling  its  larger  orders.     (83. ) 

Mr.  Brooks,  president  of  the  National  Consumers'  League,  says  that  dress  suits 
and  high-priced  cloaks  come  out  of  the  sweat  shops.  In  ordering  clothes  at  any 
first-class  tailor  shop  on  Fifth  avenue,  one  has  no  assurance  where  or  how  thev 
will  be  made.  All  the  leading  tailors  in  Chicago  have  a  large  part  of  their  work 
clone  in  sweat  shops.  There  is  not  a  department  store  in  New  York  that  has  not 
tons  of  sweat-shop  goods  in  it.  Vast  quantities  of  clothing  for  use  in  the  Army 
are  reported  by  investigators  to  have  been  made  in  such  places.     (131-135.) 

Mr.  Brooks  says  that  the  Massachusetts  law,  since  it  has  become  effective  in 
diminishing  the  evils  of  the  sweatshop  in  Massachusetts,  has  driven  them  to  New 
York.  Roughly,  $126,0(X),000  worth  of  goods  are  made  in  sweat  shops  in  New 
Tork,  and  probably  not  more  than  §23,000,000  worth  in  Massachusetts.  The 
abuses  of  the  sweating  system  center  in  New  York  City  and  the  surrounding 
regions  on  Long  Island  and  in  New  Jersey.     (129. ) 

Mr.  Hughes,  deputy  factory  inspector  of  Pennsylvania,  says  that  most  of  the 
fine  merchant  tailoring  of  Philadelphia  is  done  by  home  workers  under  slum 
conditions.  Mr.  Hughes  does  not  know  of  a  custom-tailoring  establishment  in 
Philadelphia  that  has  a  shop  on  its  premises.  A  coat  which  it  would  cost  $7  to 
make  in  a  shop  is  made  by  home  workers  for  $2  or  $3;  one  which  would  cost  $12  in 
a  shop  is  made  in  the  homes  for  $7  or  $8.  Mr.  Hughes  once  found  a  coat,  which 
bad  been  ordered  by  a  prominent  official  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  being  made 
under  very  unclean  conditions.  While  Mr.  Hughes  was  explaining  to  the  work- 
man the  necessity  of  greater  cleanliness,  he  discovered  a  goat  under  the  table;  and 
downstairs  he  found  more  goats.  The  man  told  Mr,  Hughes  that  the  goat  was  a 
member  of  the  family.  His  permit  was  withdrawn.  Mr.  Hughes  has  found  ladies' 
garments  ranging  in  price  from  ^5  to  $50  in  a  house  where  a  child  was  sick  with 
diphtheria.  In  another  place,  lymg  on  the  bed  of  a  child  sick  with  diphtheria,  he 
found  about  125  pairs  of  children's  pants.     (257-260. ) 

Mr.  Lappin,  deputy  factory  inspector  of  Pennsylvania,  says  that  when  a  man 
orders  a  first-class  garment,  supposing  that  it  is  to  be  made  by  a  first-class  work- 
man, he  has  no  security  that  it  will  not  be  made  in  a  sweat  shop.  Mr.  Lappin 
himself  has  ordered  a  $25  business  suit,  and  has  found  the  coat  of  it  in  the  hands 
of  an  Italian,  who  said  that  he  was  to  get  $3  for  making  it.  At  least  $5  to  $7 
ought  to  have  been  paid  for  making  such  a  coat.  Mr.  Lappin  remembers,  among 
goods  that  have  been  destroyed  in  accordance  with  the  sweat-shop  law,  silk  waists, 
ladies*  wraps,  custom- tailoring  goods,  and  one  overcoat  worth  about  $65.  Mr. 
Lappin  thmks  that  four-fifths  of  the  custom-made  goods  are  made  in  private 
houses.     (249,250,252.) 

Mr.  Dixon,  a  merchant  tailor  of  Philadelphia,  objects  strongly  to  the  state- 
ment that  no  tailoring  establishment  in  Philadelphia  has  a  workshop  connected 
with  it,  and  that  one  can  not  be  sure,  in  ordering  an  expensive  garment  from  any 
merchant  tailor  in  the  city,  that  it  will  not  be  made  under  filthy  and  unwhole- 
some conditions.  He  declares  that  he  has  working  rooms  connected  with  his  own 
establishment,  and  he  knows  that  other  tailors  have.  He  does  not  intend  that 
any  work  which  he  gives  out  shall  be  done  under  bad  conditions.  He  depends  for 
protection  in  this  respect  very  largely  upon  the  State  inspection  of  places  where 
clotiiing  is  made.  He  was  president  of  the  Merchant  Tailors'  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia when  the  inspection  law  was  passed  and  put  into  operation,  and  he  did  all 
he  could  to  help  the  inspectors. 

Mr.  Dixon  implies  that  the  work  done  in  his  shop  is  largely  repairing.  He  says 
that  workmen  prefer  to  work  in  their  own  homes;  it  has  always  been  a  habit  of 
the  trade,  and  there  is  a  prejudice  against  change  which  woula  have  to  be  over- 
come before  the  factory  system  could  be  introduced.  Moreover,  the  conditions  of 
the  trade  make  factory  work  almost  impracticable.  During  September,  October, 
November,  and  the  first  part  of  December  there  is  a  great  press  of  work;  during 
July  and  August  and  January  and  February  there  is  scarcely  anything  to  do.  It 
is  necessary  for  a  man  to  work  verv  long  hours  in  the  busy  season  in  order  that 
his  wages  may  carry  him  over  the  dull  season.  The  factory  system,  applied  under 
the  customary  factory  laws,  would  restrict  their  employment  to  perhaps  60  hours 
a  week.  It  would  also  put  an  end  to  that  individualitv  in  the  production  of  gar- 
ments which  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  true  tailoring  trade.  Though  the 
work  is  home  work,  it  ought  not  to  be  classed  as  sweat  shop  or  slum  work.  Con- 
ditions are  probably  better  in  Philadelphia  than  in  Chicago  or  New  York.  There 
is  more  tenement  life  in  New  York  ana  less  in  Philadelphia.    Many  Philadelphia 
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workmen,  inclndiDg  some  of  Mr.  Dixon's,  own  their  own  honses,  and  have  neat 
rooms  set  apart  for  their  work.  They  are  prosperous,  their  children  are  clean, 
their  honses  are  tidy;  better  conditions  coold  not  be  obtained.  Mr.  Dixon  has 
sometimes  suspected,  when  one  of  his  workmen  has  brought  back  a  completed 
garment,  that  ne  himself  had  not  made  it,  but  that  he  had  farmed  it  out  and  taken 
a  profit  on  it.  A  skillful  cutter  can  detect  a  thing  of  this  sort,  because  he  knows 
the  individual  qualities  of  the  work  of  different  men.  When  an  employee  is  sus- 
pected of  having  played  such  a  trick  he  is  dropped.     {281-285, ) 

2.  Distiiiction  oetween  sweat-shop  toork  ana  home  work.—lAT.  Milxioan,  for- 
merly factory  inspector  of  Pennsylvania,  makes  a  distinction  between  sweat-shop 
work  and  home  work.  Beady-made  clothing,  he  says,  is  made  under  sweated 
conditions.  In  the  tailoring  industry  proper,  there  are  Italian,  G^erman,  Irish, 
and  English  tailors  who  have  learned  the  trade  and  are  able  to  make  a  complete 
garment,  but  who  get  the  clothes  from  the  merchants  and  manufacture  them  in 
weir  homes.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  these  tailors  would  prefer  to  work 
in  shops  attached  to  the  establishments  they  work  for,  even  if  the  shops  were  fur- 
nished. There  are  only  two  seasons  in  the  year,  the  spring  and  the  fall,  and  they 
must  work  hard  while  they  do  work.  Tet  these  goods  ought  to  be  made  in  what 
is  called  the  back  shop.  There  are  several  such  back  shops  attached  to  tailoring 
establishments  in  Philadelphia,  where  work  is  done  under  proper  conditions. 
(254,255.) 

Mrs.  Syhonds,  labor  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  distinguishes  sweat 
shops  from  home- working  places  as  they  now  exist  in  Philadelphia,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  latter.  It  is  the  home  worker,  she  says,  that  is  now  a  menace  to 
the  community.  The  sweat  shops  used  to  exist  under  conditions  very  similar  to 
those  which  now  surround  the  home  workers,  but  by  the  good  factorv  inspection 
law  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  efficient  enforcement  of  it,  this  has  been  largely  done 
away  with.  The  sweat  shops,  with  which  Mrs.  Symonds  is  now  acquainted,  are 
well  li|;hted,  well  ventilated,  airy  places.  In  the  homes  of  the  immigrants,  work 
is  carried  on  under  conditions  of  repulsive  filth.    (261, 262.) 

8.  Wages,--MT,  Reynolds  says  that  in  factory  work,  in  the  garment  trade, 
wages  would  range  from  $5  or  $10  a  week  for  the  operator's  assistant;  up  to  $15  or 
$18  a  week  for  operators  and  pressers,  and  for  other  workers,  from  $15  up  even  to 
$25.  These  wages  might  sometimes  be  made  in  the  homes  of  the  workers,  but  the 
home  workers  are,  as  a  rule,  the  least  skilled.  The  more  skilled  workers  are  found 
in  the  small  shops,  and  the  most  skilled  workers  in  the  large  factories.    (83. ) 

Mr.  Reynolds  thinks  that  the  sweat-shop  worker,  working  10  hours  a  day,  can 
probably  earn  $10  a  week.  Where  the  work  is  done  in  the  homes  the  children  may 
assist,  but  child  work  is  not  a  considerable  evil  in  this  connection.     (90. ) 

Mr.  Ddcon  says  that  a  coat  maker  in  that  city,  a  skilled  tailor,  can  earn  from 
$20  to  $40  a  week  during  September,  October,  November,  and  the  early  part  of 
December,  according  to  his  skill  and  the  hours  he  works.  A  trousers  maker  would 
probably  earn  from  $12  to  $25  a  week.  During  this  busy  season,  however,  men 
work  very  long  hours;  sometimes  from  6  or  7  in  the  morning  until  midnight 
(283-285.) 

Mr.  HouRwicH  says  that  in  the  tailoring  trade  in  New  York  City  it  is  quite  cus- 
tomary for  an  employer  to  withhold  the  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  wages  as  secu- 
lity  that  the  employee  will  not  leave  him  before  the  expiration  of  the  agreed  term. 
This  is  practised  especially  in  regard  to  cutters,  who  may  leave  an  employer  in 
great  embarrassment  if  they  desert  him  in  the  height  of  the  season.     ( 156. ) 

4.  Hours  of  labor,— Wr,  Reynolds  says  that  the  secretary  of  one  of  the  garment 
workers*  unions,  8  or  4  years  ago,  showed  him  a  list  of  125  members  of  the  union, 
out  of  whom  he  mentioned  byname  16  who  he  knew  were  working  12  hoursadav; 
8  who  were  working  14  hours;  6  who  were  working  18  hours,  and  4  who  were  work- 
ing regularly  20  hours.  These  hours  were  kept  in  shops  which  were  only  shops,  or 
in  shops  which  were  residences  and  shops  at  the  same  time.  The  men  who  were 
working  20  hours  had  come  to  this  country  alone  and  were  anxious  to  bring  their 
families  over.  Probably  they  would  not  work  such  hours  more  than  one  season; 
but  the  effect  of  it  on  the  general  trade  is  very  bad,  because  they  do  not  get  wai^ 
commensurate  with  the  length  of  time  they  work,  and  consequently  the  practise 
encourages  tiie  employers  to  extend  the  hours  of  labor  and  to  out  down  the 
wagea     (84.) 

5.  Mamtfacture  of  army  clothing, — Mr.  Brooks  testifies  that  the  English  Gov- 
ernment dfoes  not  miUce  any  contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  garments  without 
provisions  which  make  it  certain  that  the  work  will  be  kept  out  of  sweat  shops. 
Garments  bought  by  the  Government  are  made  in  London  in  some  of  the  finest 
factories,  working  eight  hours,  with  up-to-date  machinery,  and  good  light  The 
post-office  department  of  Canada  has  decided  that  every  contract  shall  contain 
provisions  which  shall  make  it  impossible  to  farm  it  out.    Mr-  Brooks  contrasts 
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the  policy  of  oar  own  GK>yemment,  with  its  sweat-shop  army  clothing,  to  our  dis- 
advantage, with  the  i>olicy  of  England  and  Canada.    (185. ) 

Mr.  Lappin  says  that  2  vears  ago  as  many  as  3,000  women  were  employed  at  their 
homes  making  army  clothes  for  the  United  States  Government,  and  that  besides 
as  many  as  60  contractors  were  doing  similar  work  and  sending  it  into  the  slams 
of  Philadelphia.  The  factory-inspection  department  of  the  State  indaced  the 
Government,  through  the  commanding  officer  of  the  United  States  arsenal,  to 
insert  in  its  contracts  a  claase  providing  that  all  work  mast  be  made  and  finished 
in  the  bnilding  to  which  it  was  taken,  and  mast  not  be  given  oat  nnder  any  con- 
ditions. As  a  resalt  of  this,  Mr.  Lappin  declares  that  were  is  not  now  a  single 
piece  of  army  clothing  being  made  in  the  slams  of  Philadelphia.  These  goods  are 
now  made  in  factories,  ^u:.  Lappin  speaks,  however,  of  the  khaki  saits  of  the 
GK)vemment  as  having  been  made  for  a  time  by  regular  employees  in  Philadelphia 
and  afterwards  sent  to  New  York  because  they  could  be  done  for  90  cents  in  the 
New  York  sweat  shops,  while  it  cost  $1.15  to  make  them  in  Philadelphia.     (249.) 

6.  Evils  of  sweating  system, — (a)  General  discussion, — Mr.  Brooks  mentions  as 
one  of  the  evils  of  the  sweat  shops  the  throwing  of  the  rent,  whioh  the  employer 
ought  to  pay  for  a  working  place,  upon  the  laborer.  In  the  modem  city  rent  is 
an  item  of  vast  importance.  Another  evil  is  the  seasonal  character  of  the  trade. 
There  are  periods  of  idleness  alternating  with  excessive  work.  Daring  the  boom 
season  the  work  goes  on  steadily  14  or  15  hours  a  day.  This  alternation  of  exces- 
sive work  and  idleness  would  be  diminished  if  the  trade  could  be  brought  under 
the  factory  system.  Again,  the  physical  exhaustion  involved  in  home  methods  of 
production  is  enormous.  The  woman  or  the  child  running  a  machine  by  foot 
power  has  to  follow  a  pace  of  production  which  is  set  by  machinery  propelled  by 
steam  or  electricity.  The  testimony  of  physicians  is  that  it  is  rare  to  find  a 
healthy  person  who  has  been  engaged  4  or  5  years  in  such  work.  Farther, 
besides  the  evil  to  the  workers,  there  is  the  danger  to  the  health  of  the  whole 
community  from  the  filth  and  the  disease  of  the  sweat  shops.  Even  in  Massachu- 
setts, where  the  law  is  probably  better  enforced  than  anywhere  else  in  this  coun- 
try, it  is  constantly  necessary  to  withdraw  sweat-shop  licenses  because  of  filth  or 
actual  disease.  Diphtheria  and  typhus  are  constantly  found  in  sweat  shops,  even 
where  they  are  inspected,  and  to  a  far  larger  degree,  of  course,  in  those  which  are 
not  inspected  or  are  poorly  inspected.  Finally,  the  system  is  characterized  by 
pitiful  wages.  During  the  boom  season  the  poor  people  slave  to  the  utmost  to  get 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  work.  During  the  duU  season  great  numbers  of 
them  are  dependent  upon  charity.    (129-138.) 

(b)  Sanitary  conditions.  Contagious  diseoae^.— Mr.  Millioan  finds  the  great- 
est evil  of  the  sweat  shops  in  their  filthy  and  unsanitary  conditions.  He  declares 
that  clothing' in  the  process  of  manufacture  has  frequently  been  spread  on  the  floor 
for  persons  to  sleep  on,  and  vermin  are  often  found  creeping  over  the  garments. 
He  mentions  having  found  a  drees  coat,  designed  for  a  prominent  and  distinguished 
gentleman  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  hands  of  an  Italian,  with  a  filthy,  naked  baby 
crawling  about  him,  two  or  three  boys  looking  after  little  details  of  the  coat,  and 
half  a  dozen  spring  chickens  running  about  the  fioor.     (252, 254. ) 

Mr.  Reynolds  states  that  the  State  Tenement  House  Commission,  of  which  he 
is  a  member,  recently  examined  the  apartments  of  697  workers  in  the  sweated 
industries.  Of  15  flower  workers,  4  were  found  in  unsanitary  apartments;  of  Ital- 
ian garment  workers,  78  out  of  205  in  Manhattan,  and  10  out  of  103  in  Brooklyn; 
and  of  Russian  and  Polish  workers,  8  out  of  118  in  Manhattan,  and  5  out  of  99  in 
Brooklyn,  were  found  living  under  unsanitary  conditions.  Ten  out  of  15  of  the 
flower  workers;  12  out  of  41  necktie  workers;  118  out  of  205  Italian  garment  work- 
ers in  Manhattan,  and  38  out  of  108  in  Brooklyn;  18  out  of  118  Rusdan  and  Polish 
garment  workers  in  Manhattan,  and  5  out  of  99  in  Brooklyn,  used  the  working 
rooms  as  sleeping  rooms.  The  unsanitary  conditions,  including  overcrowding, 
are  partly  due  to  the  habits  of  the  immigrants  and  to  the  conditions  under  whion 
they  have  be  been  brought  up.  The  Itaflans  are  the  worst,  especially  in  respect  to 
overcrowding.  Out  of  205  apartments  in  Manhattan  occupiea  by  Italians,  58,  and 
out  of  108  in  Brooklyn,  17  contained  more  than  one  family.  Among  the  Jewish 
workers  there  were  only  8  such  cases  out  of  118  in  Manhattan,  and  only  2  out  of 
99  in  Brooklyn.     (85.) 

Mr.  Reynolds  says  that  he  has  seen  an  apartment  where  garment  making  was 
going  on  m  the  front  room,  while  the  garments  were  piled  ana  kept  in  a  dark  back 
room  in  which  a  man  lay  on  a  bed,  apparently  in  the  last  stages  of  tuberculosis. 
In  many  instances  he  has  found  garments  on  the  floor  and  the  floor  fllthy;  he  has 
found  uie  rooms  dark,  the  ventilation  bad,  and  the  gases  at  times  coming  up  from 
defective  plumbing.    Vermin  always  abound.    (88.) 

Mr.  Lappin  mentions  a  case  in  which  diphtheria  appeared  in  the  house  of  a 
woman  who  was  making  clothes  at  home  for  the  Umted  States  Ctovemment. 
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Being  anzions  to  get  the  work  finished,  she  induced  another  woman  to  take  it  home 
and  complete  it.  In  1 0  days  diphtheria  appeared  in  the  other  woman's  house.  The 
State  permits  of  both  of  these  women,  permitting  them  to  do  work  in  their  houses, 
were  revoked,  and  repeated  requests  for  renewal  of  them  have  been  refused.   (251. ) 

7.  Fravda  on  toork€r8,—M.T.  HouRwicH  says  that  the  great  complaint  in  the  sweat- 
shops of  New  York  is  that  the  workman  can  not  be  assured  of  his  pay.  The  large 
warehousemen,  as  they  are  called,  only  keep  desi^jcners  and  cutters.  They  send  out 
the  work  to  subcontractors.  The  subcontractor  may  have  money  enough  to  pay  a 
month's  rent,  or  he  may  borrow  even  that  from  the  warehouseman.  He  probably 
has  no  money  to  buy  sewing  machines,  though  machines  can  be  bought  for  $10 
apiece.  He  rents  his  machines.  He  is  entrusted  by  the  warehouseman  with  per- 
haps 1 1,000  worth  of  work.  He  delivers  the  work.  It  is  passed  upon  by  the 
examiner,  and  if  it  is  foond  satisfactory  he  gets  a  check,  very  often  he  makee 
away  with  the  check.  Workmen  have  worked  for  weeks  and  are  left  without  a 
cent  for  their  families.  The  law  gives  them  no  redress.  There  is  a  provision  for 
an  artisan's  lien,  but  in  order  to  be  protected  by  it  the  workman  must  keep  posses- 
sion of  the  work  until  he  gets  his  pay.  He  can  not  do  this  under  the  conditions 
of  the  trade.  New  York  has  a  law  to  protect  workingwomen,  which  makes  an 
employer  who  fails  to  pay  the  wages  of  nis  female  employees  liable  to  arrest  it  an 
execution  is  returned  unsatisfied;  but  this  does  not  apply  to  workingmen. 

The  United  Brotherhood  of  Cloak  Makers  has  overcome  this  trouble  to  some 
extent,  by  inserting  a  provision  in  its  contracts  with  the  manufacturers,  making 
them  liable  for  loss  of  wages  resulting  from  the  insolvency  of  the  sweat-shop 
bosses  or  contractors.  This  has  worked  very  eflBciently.  In  some  cases  the  manu- 
facturers who  are  so  bound  take  pains  to  ascertain  the  financial  responsibility  of 
their  contractors;  in  other  cases  they  take  deposits  from  the  contractor,  or  retain 
a  certain  portion  of  his  pay  until  they  are  satisfied  that  the  hands  are  paid. 
But  outside  this  ];)articular  oranch  of  the  tailoring  trade,  and  outside  of  those 
factories  which  are  under  the  union  rules— and  they  are  not  the  majority— the 
workers  have  no  securitv.  In  the  great  majority  of  the  tailoring  establislmients 
in  New  York  city,  which  employ  50,000  workmen  or  more,  there  is  no  certainty 
that  the  wages  that  are  earnea  will  be  paid.     (142, 155, 156. ) 

Mr.  Brooks  mentions,  as  one  type  of  gross  fraud  which  the  sweating  system 
makes  possible,  advertising  ior  workers  to  learn  some  special  work,  getting  sev- 
eral days*  service  for  little  or  nothing,  and  then  turning  the  people  off  with  some 
excuse,  such  as  that  the  sewing  is  not  up  to  the  mark.  In  this  way  the  sweater  con- 
stantly loses  his  women,  but  is  able  to  cheat  a  succession  of  victims.     (136.) 

B.  Foreiirn-born  insiveatshops.— Mr.  Millioan  says  that  recent  immi- 

S*ation  has  revolutionized  clothing  manufacture.  There  used  to  be  a  number  of 
ermans  in  Philadelphia  who  manufactured  ready-made  clothing  in  well-kept 
shops.  They  have  been  nearly  wiped  out.  The  lower  class  of  imminants  come 
here  without  any  means  of  livelihood,  and  are  forced  to  seize  upon  the  first  employ- 
ment at  which  they  can  earn  a  living.  They  can  learn  very  quickly  to  run  a  sew- 
ing machine  and  manufacture  eloigning.  These  people  are  entirely  lacking  in 
cleanliness  and  have  no  sense  of  what  conditions  are  decent  for  such  manufacture. 
They  soon  become  manufacturers  or  contractors  themselves,  and  their  competition 
with  each  other  crowds  down  the  prices  of  work.  (253.) 
Mr.  Hughes  testifies  that  he  has  ofiicial  charge  of  the  slum  district  of  Philadel- 

5hia,  which  is  chiefly  filled  with  tenement  houses,  inhabited  mostly  by  inunigrants. 
'he  prevailing  nationality  he  thinks  to  be  Russian.  The  chief  industry  is  the 
manufacture  of  clothinff.  This  is  largely  carried  on  in  the  homes  of  the  people, 
and  men,  women,  and  children  are  employed  at  it.  The  majority  of  the  workers 
have  learned  the  trade  after  immigrating  to  this  country.  Thev  often  go  on  arri- 
val to  some  friend  or  relative  who  is  alr^uly  in  the  business  and  who  has  brought 
them  from  Russia.  Occasionally  they  become  bosses  immediately.  Mr.  Hughes 
recently  found  a  family  which  had  been  in  the  country  only  two  weeks,  the  head 
of  which  was  already  a  boss,  manufacturing  children's  pants.  The  boss  seta  apart 
a  room  in  his  home  for  working,  rents  two  sewing  machines  at  $8  a  month  apiece, 
and  gets  an  iron  and  a  board  to  press  on.  Then  he  goes  to  the  store  and  gets 
clothing,  takes  it  to  his  home  and  manufactures  it.  The  bosses  underbid  each  other 
mercilessly  in  the  price  of  work  and  so  cut  down  the  rate  of  wages.     (257.) 

Mr.  Reynolds  says  that  until  some  15  years  ago  the  garment-making  trade  in 
New  York  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  women  and  German  men.  While 
some  work  was  done  in  the  homes,  more  was  done  in  the  shops  than  is  the  case 
now.  When  the  Russian  and  Polish  immigration  came,  the  immigrants  wanted 
some  trade  which  they  could  acquire  easily  and  exploit  quiokly.  After  working 
2  weeks  at  the  garment-making  trade  one  can  begin  to  get  small  wages  as  an  oper- 
ator's assistant.    There  is  scarcely  any  other  occupation,  except  onflkllled  labor, 
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at  which  one  can  Legi'n  to  earn  wages  so  quickly.  So  the  Jewish  immigrants  have 
tamed  into  this  trade  more  largely  than  into  any  other,  and  each  succeeding 
iMtch  of  immigrants  has  tended  to  lower  the  conditions  established  by  the  pre- 
yioos  batch.  The  Germans  have  been  largely  driven  from  the  trade,  and  the 
work  is  almost  exclusively  done  in  small  Bhopa  and  in  the  homes  of  the  people. 
(83,85.) 

Mr.  Blaustbin  says  that  one  reason  of  the  turning  of  the  Jews  into  sweat  shops 
iB  their  religious  scruples.  If  they  go  into  a  factory  they  must  work  on  the  Sab- 
bath. They  prefer  remaining  true  to  their  religion  to  getting  work.  There  are 
indiyiduals  wno  take  advantage  of  this  conscientiousness  and  offer  to  provide  them 
with  work  which  they  can  do  at  home  and  do  when  they  please.  Mr.  Blausteiu 
believes  that  the  Sabbath  question  has  more  to  do  with  the  crowding  of  the  Jews 
into  sweat-shop  work  than  their  poverty.  He  believes,  however,  that  there  are 
more  Italian  than  Jewish  sweat-snop  workers,  though  the  Sabbath  question  does 
not  trouble  the  Italians.    (120, 121. ) 

C*  Labor  or|[aiiizations. — 1.  Efforts  to  abolish  sweat  shops,— Mr,  Brooks 
says  that  the  United  Garment  Workers  are  working  against  the  sweat  shops 
under  enormous  difficulties.  They  are  trying  to  use  their  label  on  goods  that  are 
not  made  in  sweat  shops.  If  they  were  powerful  enough  to  enforce  their  demands, 
they  would  help  very  greatly  in  the  abolition  of  sweat-shop  work,  but  they  are 
not  strong  enough.  The  sweat-shop  workers  themselves  are  too  weak  and  help- 
less to  orgajiize  completely  enough  to  control  the  abuses.  Even  the  label  of  the 
Gkmnent  Workers  gets  put  on  sweat-shop  work.     (134.) 

Mr.  Lappin  says  that  while  the  labor  organizations  are  in  some  degree  active  in 
the  attempt  to  regulate  the  sweat  shops,  they  are  handicapped  because  no  indi- 
vidual wants  to  take  an  active  part  for  fear  of  being  boycotted  by  this  or  that  par- 
ticular house.  Union  men  are  violators  of  the  reg^ulations  along  with  the  rest. 
They  are  brought  to  it  by  the  conditions  existing.     (251.) 

2.  Attitude  of  employers,— Mx,  Dixon  has  always  refused  to  deal  with  a  union, 
and  he  gives  as  one  chief  reason  the  loss  of  individuality  in  work  which  would 
result  from  putting  all  tailors  on  one  level.  The  product  of  the  tailor  is  an  indi- 
vidual product  and  has  its  individual  qualities.  Mr.  Dixon  would  not  be  willing 
to  admit  that  all  men  can  do  the  work  equally  well  and  should  have  the  same  pay. 
He  does  not  know  that  any  effort  has  ever  been  made  by  the  Journeymen  Tailors* 
Union  to  substitute  shop  work  for  home  work  in  Philadelphia.    (288, 284. ) 

I>.  fixistins:  laws  forinspection  of  siveat  shops.— 1.  Pennsylvania^— 
Mr.  Hughes  submits  a  copy  of  the  sweat-shop  law  of  Pennsylvania.  It  governs 
the  manufacture  of  certam  named  articles  of  dress,  as  well  as  that  of  purses, 
feathers,  artificial  flowers,  cigarettes,  and  cigars.  It  provides  that  no  room  in  any 
tenement  or  dwelling  house  shall  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  these  goods,  and 
that  no  person  shall  be  employed  to  work  in  any  room  or  building  at  making  any 
of  them,  in  whole  or  in  part,  xmtil  a  written  permit  has  been  obtained  from  the 
factory  inspector,  fixing  the  maximum  number  of  persons  that  may  be  employed 
therein,  and  stating  that  the  building  or  part  of  the  bailding  intended  to  be  used 
for  such  work  is  thoroughly  clean,  sanitarv,  and  fit  for  such  work.  The  permit 
shall  not  be  granted  until  the  premises  have  been  inspected  by  the  factory  inspector 
or  one  of  his  deputies.  It  may  be  revoked  whenever  the  health  of  the  community 
or  of  the  people  employed  requires  it.  Persons  who  contract  for  the  manufacture 
of  any  of  the  articles  named  are  forbidden  to  make  such  a  contract  or  to  give  out 
material  for  such  work  without  the  production  of  the  permit.  They  are  required 
to  keep  a  written  register  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  to  whom  such 
work  is  given,  and  to  produce  it  on  demand  of  the  factory  inspector  or  any  of  his 
deputies.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  of  air  space  is  required  for  every  per- 
son employed.  Violation  of  any  provision  of  the  act  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  $20  nor  more  than  $50  for  the  first  offense;  not  le>8  than  $50  nor  more 
than  $100  for  the  second  offense,  or  imprisonment  not  more  than  ten  davs;  and  for 
a  third  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ^50  or  not  more  than  30  day s^  imprison- 
ment. The  factorpr  insx)ector  or  any  of  his  deputies  may  seize  and  destroy  any 
clothing  that  is  bemg  made  in  any  unsanitary  place  or  where  there  is  contagrious 
or  infectious  disease. 

The  great  weakness  of  this  law  Mr.  Hughes  thinks  to  be  in  the  provisions  for 
the  enforcement  of  it.  There  ouehtto  be  about  20  inspectors  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia; there  are  only  7.  The  home  workers  ought  to  be  constantly  watched, 
and  it  is  imx>06sible  at  present  to  visit  their  homes  more  than  once  a  year.  Crimi- 
nal process  under  the  act  should  be  more  exx)editious.  The  magistrates  have 
authority  only  to  hold  violators  in  bail  to  appear  at  court.  Sometimes  the  casee 
drag  along  in  court  5  or  6  months  before  there  is  a  hearing.  Meantime  sweating 
is  going  on  in  the  old  way.    It  would  be  better  if  the  magistrate  had  power  to  fine. 
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Mr.  Haghes  says  that  he  has  himself  seized  some  1 ,500  garments  f  onnd  in  unsani- 
tary places  and  had  them  destroyed;  thongh  it  appears  from  his  later  testimony 
that  the  garments  were  turned  over  to  the  board  of  health,  and  that  some  of  them 
at  least  were  not  destroyed,  but  only  fumigated.    (258-260. ) 

Mr.  Lappin  believes  that  the  present  law  of  Pennsylvania,  and  particularly  the 
recent  amendment  which  empowers  inspectors  to  seize,  confiscate,  and  destroy 
goods  found  in  process  of  manufacture  in  unsanitary  places,  or  places  where  con- 
tagious diseases  exist,  has  been  a  most  effective  sweat-shop  law,  and  has  produced 
excellent  results.  Every  person  who  manufactures  in  his  home  the  goods  deeig 
nated  in  the  law,  must  obtain  a  permit  from  the  factory  inspector,  and  the 
manufacturer  is  required  to  demand  the  production  of  the  permit  before  giving 
out  work.  The  health  law  requires  the  physicians  of  Philadelphia  to  report  to 
the  bureau  of  health  every  case  of  conti^rious  disease.  By  the  courtesy  of  the 
city  government  the  bureau  of  health  submits  to  each  factory  inspector  a  list  of 
such  cases.  This  enables  the  inspectors  immediately  to  detect  any  places  which 
hold  home-work  permits  and  in  which  contagious  disease  lias  appeared.  If  goods 
are  found  in  process  of  manufacture  under  such  circumstances  tiie  board  of  health 
is  notified  and  the  goods  are  sent  for  and  fumigated.  If  an^  case  is  found  where 
work  is  being  done  without  a  permit  the  inspector  has  authority  to  order  the  goods 
destroyed;  and  goods  have  been  destroyed  under  this  law.  Such  destruction  of  the 
goods  is  a  far  more  effective  penalty  than  arrest  would  be.  The  law  would  be  much 
more  effective  if  the  numl)er  of  inspectors  were  increased.  Mr.  Lappin*s  district 
includes  79  sweat  shops,  over  200  factories,  and  about  3,000  homes  in  which  work 
is  done.  He  is  able  to  hispect  the  factories  only  about  once  a  year,  and  the  sweat 
shops  scarcely  oftener.  Once  a  year  would  do  very  well  for  the  factories,  but  the 
sweat  shops  ought  to  be  insjiected  once  a  month.  There  should  be  8  men  in  Mr. 
Lappings  district  instead  of  1.  The  number  of  inspectors  actually  employed  is  20 
in  the  State,  and  7  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.    (248-251. ) 

Mr.  MiLLiGAN  says  that  during  his  experience  as  inspector  in  Pennsylvania, 
from  1895  to  1897,  there  were  only  a  few  places  that  could  properly  be  called 
sweat  shops.  The  work  was  done  in  the  homes  of  families,  in  rooms  that  ought 
to  be  usea  only  for  living  purposes.  The  law,  when  he  was  inspector,  provided 
that  none  but  a  member  of  the  family  could  work  in  a  house.  Under  this  law 
the  inspector  directed  a  considerable  number  of  people  who  were  working  in 
unsanitary  homes  to  do  their  work  in  shops  where  the  conditions  were  better. 
But  many  very  soon  went  back  to  home  work,  declaring  that  at  the  prices  they 
got  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  pay  shop  rent.  The  law  was  afterwards 
amended  so  as  to  give  the  department  the  right  to  inspect  homes  in  which  work 
is  done.    (252.) 

2.  New  Fbrfc.— Mr.  Reynolds  says  that  the  Inspectors  who  are  charged  with 
the  care  of  sweat  shops  in  New  York  have  been  accused  of  neglecting  their  duties 
from  corrupt  motives;  but  the  only  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  prove  any- 
thing of  the  sort  resulted  in  failure.  Mr.  Keynolds  attributes  the  lack  of  efficient 
inspection  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  inspecting  force.  On  September  1, 1899,  a 
law  came  into  operation  requiring  the  licensing  of  all  working  places  in  tenement 
houses  in  which  garment  making,  cigar  and  cigarette  making,  etc. ,  are  carried  on. 
Ther  department  was  swamped  witn  applications.  About  12,000  licenses  have 
already  been  granted.  In  a  single  street,  about  8  blocks  long,  999  licenses  were 
granted  from  September  1  to  January  1,  while  only  953  such  licenses  were  granted 
In  the  whole  of  last  year  in  the  whole  State  of  Massachussetts.  If  the  law  could 
be  adequately  enforced  it  would  greatly  diminish  the  evil  conditions,  at  least  in 
New  York.  This  has  been  the  ef^t  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  law  is  enforced. 
(86.) 

Mr.  Brooks  says  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  eet  any  proper  inspection  of 
the  sweat  shoi>s  of  New  York.  Politics  interferes  with  it,  and  public  opinion  does 
not  efficiently  demand  it.  It  is  not  even  possible  to  obtain  the  information  which 
the  law  requires  manufacturers  and  contractors  to  furnish.  The  law  gives 
properly  authorized  persons  the  right  to  know  to  what  houses  a  contractor  sends 
fi:ooas.  It  has  not  Seen  found  possible,  by  any  device  which  the  Consumers* 
League  can  control,  to  get  at  these  names.    (129, 130, 137.) 

E.  Proposed  leffislation  and  remedies.— 1.  Gmeral  discussion.^ 
Mr.  Brooks  believes  that  if  all  manufacturers  were  required  hy  law  to  adopt  the 
factory  system,  and  if  the  law  were  enforced,  the  sweating  evil  would  be  practi- 
cally cured.  He  does  not  believe  that  such  a  change  would,  in  the  long  run, 
increase  the  cost  of  varments  to  the  consumer.  Sweating  puts  a  check  upon  the 
improvement  of  methods  and  of  machinery.  There  are  some  large  manufacturers 
who  do  not  use  the  sweat  shops,  and  others  use  it  only  when  the  busy  season  Ib 
on.    Mr.  Brooks  has  a  oollecaon  of  garments  of  almost  every  type  which  were 
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made  under  splendid  conditions  at  prioes  not  higher  than  those  of  the  sweated 
goods.  Some  of  the  very  cheapest  things  on  the  market  are  made  in  excellent  fac- 
tories. But  an  indnstry  that  has  been  sweated—as,  for  instance,  the  English  boot 
industry— drags  along  for  a  long  time  before  the  most  intelligent  men  m  it  find 
that  sweating  can  be  abolished;  and  so  long  as  snrplns  labor  can  be  exploited  by 
small  and  nnscmpnlons  contractors,  it  is  very  difficnlt  to  introduce  a  better 
system. 

Yet  Mr.  Brooks  does  not  wish  to  raise  the  qnestiOD,  aa  a  practical  one,  of  forcing 
the  whole  manufacture  into  factories.  It  would  be  a  great  deal  better  if  it  could 
be  done,  but  it  is  not  yet  i>o8sib]e.  The  thing  that  he  wishes  to  direct  attention 
to  is  the  taking  of  certaiu  practical  steps,  such  as  have  already  been  taken  in 
Massachusetts.  Simply  to  make  it  possible  for  any  responsible  person  to  find 
where  any  particular  manufacturer  or  contractor  has  his  goods  made  would  be 
an  immense  gain.  There  would  be  another  great  gain  in  the  introduction  of 
thorough  inspection  such  as  preyails  in  Massachusetts.  A  woman  who  wishes  to 
do  work  at  home  for  the  market  must  go  to  the  inspector's  office  and  get  a  per- 
mit. An  insx)ector  is  sent  to  make  an  examination,  and  work  is  not  permitted  to 
be  done  there  unless  the  home  meets  the  sanitary  conditions.    (130-135.) 

Mr.  Brooks  admits  that  if  vigorous  action  were  taken  in  doing  away  with  the 
sweat  shop  there  might  be  cases  of  hardship.  The  evidenoe  indicates  that  as 
the  workers  drift  into  factory  conditions  they  get  better  wages  and  better  hours; 
but  there  might  be  left  certain  cases  of  h^plessness  in  the  home  which  would 
be  unfitted  to  go  into  the  factory.  These  would  have  to  be  taken  care  of  in 
some  other  way;  but  it  would  be  infinitely  better  even  for  them.  Thousands  of 
them  are  supi>orted,  even  now,  half  by  their  wages  and  half  by  charity.  The 
demands  of  this  residuum  upon  charitable  relief  would  be  distinctly  less  in  the 
aggregate  than  the  demands  that  are  now  m&de  by  sweat-shop  workers  for  chari- 
table eking  out  of  their  wa^es.    (132. ) 

Mr.  MiLUGAN  says  that  it  would  be  better  if  all  clothing  manufacture  in  sweat 
shone  and  in  homes  could  be  forbidden  by  law,  and  if  the  whole  of  such  work 
could  be  forced  into  proper  shops  and  factories.  Yet  he  thinks  that  under  proper 
8Ui)ervision  clothing  could  be  manufactured  in  homes  without  any  danger  of 
disease  or  injury  to  the  buyer.  To  forbid  home  work  would  bring  hardship  on 
many  worthy  and  deserving  widows,  who  have  their  children  to  look  after,  and  who 
must  earn  a  living  for  their  children  and  for  themselves.  The  question  is  whether 
this  large  class  of  good  people  should  be  compelled  to  suffer  because  of  the  indif- 
ference and  want  of  thought  and  cleanliness  of  others.  An  increase  of  the  inspect- 
ing force  and  more  frequent  visits  of  inspection  might  improve  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions under  which  home  work  is  done.  Yet  Mr.  MiUigan  admits  that  supervision 
over  some  of  the  homes  of  the  sweat-shop  workers  '* would  amount  to  nothing 
unless  they  could  be,  after  years,  educated  to  a  sense  of  cleanliness.  **    (355, 256. ) 

Mr.  Reynolds  does  not  think  that  the  law  can  directly  regulate  wages  in  the 
sweat  shoi>s  or  elsewhere.  He  does  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  put  the  work  that 
is  now  done  in  sweat  shops  into  factories,  and  to  improve  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  done.  When  the  condition  of  the  workers  is  improved  they  will  more 
readily  combine  in  their  own  interest;  they  will  be  able  to  do  in  the  matter  of 
wages  what  the  law  itself  can  not  do.    (84,  90. ) 

Mr.  Reynolds  says  that  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  Massachusetts  inspection  has 
in  some  degree  driven  the  sweat  shops  from  Boston  to  New  York,  and  that  a  simi- 
lar enforcement  of  the  law  in  New  York  may  drive  them  to  New  Jersey.  But 
the  fight  could  then  be  carried  on  in  New  Jersey  as  it  has  been  in  New  York,  and 
if  all  the  States  could  be  brought  to  act  in  harmony  there  would  be  a  uniform 
elevation  of  conditions.  Mr.  Reynolds  does  not  admit  that  the  objection  that  the 
abolition  of  the  sweat  shop  would  throw  the  workers  out  of  employment  has  any 
validity.  The  garments  have  to  be  made,  and  if  the  law  prevents  the  making  of 
them  under  bad  conditions,  they  will  be  made  in  factories  under  good  conditions, 
and  substantially  the  same  number  of  workers  will  be  employeo.  Even  when  a 
single  State  abolishes  the  sweat  shop,  its  position  in  comparison  with  other  States 
is  not  altogether  disadvantageous.  Massachusetts  gooos  have  come  to  be  worth 
about  10  per  cent  more  than  New  York  goods,  because  it  is  felt  that  tbe  Massa- 
chusetts goods  are  more  likely  to  be  made  under  sanitary  conditions.  The  Massa- 
chusetts garment  maker,  however,  often  sends  his  goods  to  New  York  to  be  made, 
and  then  brings  them  back  and  sends  them  out  under  a  Massachusetts  label. 
(86,  90,  91.) 

Mr.  Lappin  says  that  a  law  which  should  prohibit  work  in  homes  or  in  places 
used  as  sleeping  apartments  would  work  hardship  on  a  few,  but  would  benefit  the 
great  majority  of  the  workers  and  would  on  the  whole  be  most  beneficial  to 
&bor.    (251.) 

2,  National  legiakUiofu^Mr,  Lappin  says  that  naticmal  legislation  is  needed  to 
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deal  with  sweat  shops.  The  laws  of  New  Jersey  on  this  matter  are  mnch  less 
strict  than  those  of  Pennsylvania.  The  result  is  that  Philadelphia  clothing  deal- 
ers send  their  goods  over  to  Camden  or  other  places  in  southern  New  Jersey, 
where  they  are  made  up  without  any  regard  to  the  sanitarv  regulations  or  other 
restrictions  which  would  be  imposed  by  the  Pennsylvania  law.  Many  goods  are 
also  sent  into  Pennsylvania  from  New  York  City.     (250,  251.) 

Mr.  MiLLiGAN  says  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  Congress  might  put  a  tax  on 
each  shop  used  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  and  in  connection  with  this  tax 
make  regulations  governing  the  shops,  making  health  and  cleanliness  the  para- 
mount coudition.  It  might  make  the  tax  so  lar^e  that  the  vile  places  and  con- 
ditions that  exist  could  not  endure  it.  Mr.  MiUigan  considers  that  it  is  perhaps  a 
matter  which  the  States  rather  than  tht:  Nationsd  Government  should  take  hold 
of,  since  these  conditions  prevail  only  in  certain  parts  of  the  country.    (254.) 

3.  Restriction  of  immigration, — Mr.  L  appin  says  that  proper  restriction  of  inmii- 

f  ration  would  diminish  the  evils  of  the  sweat  shops.  There  are  now  very  few 
nglish  speaking;  shops  iu  Philadelphia.  The  people  that  work  in  such  places  are 
principally  Russians,  with  a  considerable  number  of  Italians.  Many  people  of 
tender  years  who  are  brought  over  by  their  relatives  or  others  work  in  such  places. 
(250.) 

F«  The  sweat  shop  and  the  consumer.— Consumers'  League.^Mr, 
Brooks  says  that  the  Consumers'  Leag^ue  was  established  first  in  N  ew  York.  There 
are  now  28  leagues,  and  a  national  organization  has  been  adopted.  The  League 
tries  to  find,  by  careful  investigation,  places  where  garments  of  all  sorts  are  miade 
under  proper  conditions.  It  provides  a  label,  called  the  consumers'  label,  to  be 
attached  to  garments  which  are  made  under  conditions  that  it  approves.  It  asks 
the  retail  stores  to  offer  these  garments  to  its  customers.    (129. 137. ) 

Mrs.  Symonds  says  that  the  label  of  the  Consumers'  Leagae  is  applied  only  to 
women's  garments.  It  is  a  guaranty  that  the  goods  on  which  it  appears  were 
made  under  fair  conditions.  Several  large  stores  in  Philadelphia  have  been 
induced  to  handle  goods  which  bear  it.  Another  part  of  the  work  of  the  League 
is  to  secure  fair  conditions  for  the  salespeople,  especially  the  saleswomen,  in  stores. 
The  League  has  a  white  list,  on  which  it  puts  the  names  of  finns  which  provide 
seats  for  their  employees,  and  fulfill  certain  other  conditions.    (264, 265.) 

XXTT  BOOT,  SHOE,  AND  LEATHEB  TRADES. 

A.  DeTelopment  of  boot  and  shoe  mannfactare.— 1.  Oenerally.— 
Mr.  Charles  H.  M'Dermott,  editor  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder,  says  that  the  first 
radical  change  from  the  old  hand  methods  m  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes 
came  In  1860  when  the  McKay  sewing  machine  for  sewing  soles  to  uppers  was 
invented  and  put  into  use.  Later  other  machines  were  invented  which  led  to  a 
further  development  of  the  factory  system.  In  1877  the  Ghwdyear  machine,  which 
imitates  the  hand  work  method  of  sewing  shoes,  was  invented.  The  resnlt  of  the 
machine  development  and  of  the  introduction  of  the  factory  system  has  been 
increased  shoe  production,  decrease  in  cost  of  production,  and  miprovement  of 
quality.     (408,499.) 

Mr.  M'Dermott  submits  tables  compiled  from  the  United  States  census  giving 
the  total  production  of  boots  and  shoes  in  the  United  States  for  the  years  I860, 
1870,  1880,  and  1890,  together  with  the  number  of  establishments,  the  capital 
invested,  the  number  of  employees,  the  wages  paid,  the  material  used,  the  aver- 
age product  per  employee,  the  average  wages  paid,  the  value  of  the  product  per 
capita  of  population  and  the  per  cent  of  materials  used  in  the  product.  He  sub- 
mits also  a  table  giving  similar  facts  in  respect  to  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  in 
New  England.    (499,  500. ) 

2.  In  Neio  England,— Mr,  M'Dkrmott  says  that  the  leading  position  of  New 
Engl  and  in  the  production  of  boots  and  shoes  was  shown  as  early  as  1 860.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  figures  of  that  year  59.6  per  cent  of  the  total  boot  and  shoe  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States  was  produced  in  New  England.  In  1890  the  percent- 
age was  63.4.  There  are  now  1,207  factories  in  the  New  England  States.  There 
is  invested  in  the  industry  $54,000,000,  and  86,000  persons  employed.  Boston  is 
the  recognized  headquarters  of  the  boot  and  shoe  industry.  It  is  possible  that  in 
individual  cases  boots  and  shoes  are  shipped  to  Boston  from  cities  further  west, 
but  that  is  not  the  ordinary  course  of  trade.  New  England  probably  supplies  60 
per  cent  of  the  boots  and  shoes  sold  in  the  West.  It  is  hara  to  sav  whether  the 
shoe  industry  is  growing  more  in  the  remote  districts  of  New  England  or  in  the 
shoe  centers.  There  are  changes  each  way.  On  the  whole  the  factories  estab- 
lished in  the  country  districts  have  been  successful. 

The  wages  in  New  England  are  the  highest  average  wages  per  capita  paid  any- 
where in  the  country,  and  the  product  per  man  is  greater.    (498,  499,  501,  502.) 
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B.  Conditions  of  capital  and  business.— 1.  Emploj/era*  organiza- 
tiotis. — (a)  New  England  Shhe  and  Leather  Aaaociatunu—ldT.  MDbrmott  says 
that  the  New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Association  is  merely  a  general  associa- 
tion,  the  object  of  which  is  to  consider  any  matters  of  general  interest  to  shoe 
manufacturers  which  may  come  up.  It  originally  contemplated  having  a  shoe 
exchange  in  Boston,  but  that  was  given  up,  and  the  products  of  New  fiugland 
shoe  factories  are  sold  in  individual  stores.    (508, 509. ) 

(b)  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Philadelphia.— Wr,  Croxton, 
president  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Philadelphia,  says 
that  that  association  has  at  present  18  members.  There  are  four  or  nve  small 
Philadelphia  shoe  manufacturers  who  are  not  connected  with  it.    (321.) 

2.  Leather  manufacture,— Mr.  MDermott  says  that  there  has  been  a  slijg^ht 
quickening  of  the  process  of  tanning,  but  no  essential  change.  The  new  chemical 
process  is  a  sx>ecial  process  for  tanning  goat  skins,  while  the  bulk  of  the  leather 
used  is  hemlock-tanned  leather,  and  in  the  tannage  of  that  there  has  been  practi- 
cally no  change.  A  steam  tannery  does  not  mean  that  the  tanning  is  done  by 
steam,  but  simi)1y  that  a  steam  engine  is  used  in  the  performance  of  the  work. 
Electricity  has,  it  has  been  claimed,  been  used  to  some  extent  in  tanning,  but  so 
far  as  is  known  it  has  not  been  a  commercial  success.    (508. ) 

Mr.  FoERDERBR,  a  manufacturer  of  glazed  kid,  says  that  though  wages  in  this 
country  are  higher  than  elsewhere,  leather  can  be  manufactured  here  as  cheaply 
as  anywhere.  Mr.  Foerderer  believes  that  this  is  largely  through  the  substitution 
of  improved  and  scientific  methods  for  the  rule  of  thumb,  by  which  all  tanning 
was  done  up  to  a  few  years  ago.  He  anticipates  that  foreign  manufacturers  wifl 
ultimately  become  as  wise  as  we,  and  will  learn  to  produce  leather  as  cheaply. 
(318,319.) 

8.  Import  trade  in  leather,— Mr.  M'Dermott  says  that  the  imports  of  leather 
for  1900  amounted  to  $6,196,770;  for  1899,  $5,750,937.  Imported  leather  is  not  in 
any  way  superior  to  domestic  leather,  but  some  people  want  imported  leather. 
Our  hemlocK-tanned  leather  is  superior  to  imported  leather  in  wearing  qualitv. 
On  the  face  of  things  it  would  seem  as  though  the  cost  of  boots  and  shoes  made 
from  imported  leather  would  be  higher  beciEiuse  of  the  duty  on  leather.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  when  the  duty  on  French  calf-skins  was  reduced,  the 
French  prices  advanced  by  the  amount  of  the  reduction.    (507, 508. ) 

4.  Export  trade  in  leather. — Mr.  M'Dermott  says  that  our  exxx>rts  of  leather 
have  increased  considerably  during  the  last  3  years,  the  exports  for  1900  amounting 
to  $21 ,297,539.  The  new  chemical  process  of  tannage  has  tended  to  increase  expor- 
tation of  goatskins,  but  not  to  anv  great  extent,  because  we  need  all  the  goat- 
skins we  can  get  for  our  own  trade.  There  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in 
recent  years  in  this  country  in  the  use  of  goatskins.    (507. ) 

5.  Olazed  kid.— Mr.  Foerderer  says  that  he  began  in  1878  to  experiment, 
trying  to  produce  a  leather  which  should  take  the  place  of  the  imported  French 
kid.  For  10  years  he  made  llttie  progress,  but  in  1889  he  sucoeedea  in  perfecting 
a  process  bv  which  he  produced  a  leather  which  is  superior  to  the  imported  article, 
and  which  has  not  only  driven  French  kid  out  of  our  own  market,  but  rivals  it  in 
France.  Mr.  Foerderer  sella  half  his  product  in  foreign  countries.  While  Mr. 
Foerderer  considers  himself  the  originator  of  this  process,  it  is  true  that  the  same 
process  was  patented  in  1884,  and  that  Mr.  Foerderer  thought  it  advisable  to  buy 
the  right  to  manufacture  under  this  patent  rather  than  to  undertake  litigation. 
The  name  of  vici  kid  is  Mr.  Foerderer's  own  trade-mark,  which  he  adopted  when 
he  had  perfected  his  process.  The  glazed  kid  is  made  from  goatskins  which  are 
ImportM  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  India  is  probably  the  principal  producing 
country,  and  Arabia  the  next.  Skins  are  brought  from  China,  South  America,  and 
all  parts  of  the  world  outside  of  the  United  States;  practically  none  are  produced 
here.  They  come  from  countries  where  the  goats  are  kept  for  milking  and  for 
meat,  as  cattle  are  kept  here.  Mr.  Foerderer  has  started  a  little  ranch  in  New 
Mexico  to  learn  whether  goats  can  be  profitably  kept  there  in  herds.  There  is  at 
present  a  great  scarcity  of  goatskins,  and  the  price  of  them  has  risen  so  that  the 
tanning  of  them  is  not  at  present  profitable.  The  price  of  the  finished  product 
has  not  gone  up  proportionately.  Sheepskins  have  been  to  some  extent  substi- 
tuted for  goatskins  and  tanned  by  the  same  process.  The  process  is  applicable  to 
all  kinds  of  leather  except  sole  leather.  The  product  is  superior  to  the  old  French 
kid  in  possessing  a  greater  ability  to  bear  exposure  to  weather.  Water  makes 
French  kid  hard  and  tinney;  it  does  not  affect  the  glazed  kid  so.  The  process 
which  Mr.  Foerderer  u^'es  is  being  introduced  into  France  and  (jtermanjr. 

Mr.  Foerderer  supposes  his  establishment  to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  He  has  about  $6,000,000  invested  In  the  business,  employs  about  2,500 
hands,  and  manufactures  about  3,000  dozen  skins  a  day.  The  other  manufac- 
torers  in  the  same  line  are  mostly  in  Philadelphia  and  Wilmington,  though 
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there  are  some  in  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Foerderer  belieyes  that  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia is  particularly  favorable  for  the  mannfactnre  on  account  of  the  character 
of  its  water.  The  same  results  do  not  seem  to  be  obtained  with  the  same  skins 
in  New  England  as  are  obtained  in  Philadelphia.  No  leather  but  glazed  kid  is 
produced  at  Philadelphia.  Patent  leather  is  made  principally  in  Newark,  and 
glove  leather  at  Gloversville. 

The  introduction  of  the  mineral  leather  process  has  resulted  in  a  great  lower- 
ing of  prices.  The  price  of  Mr.  Foerderer's  product  at  present  is  m>m  20  to  25 
cents  a  square  foot.  The  French  kid  which  it  replaces  sold  for  from  60  to  70 
cents  a  foot  The  new  leather  has  come  into  use  for  men's  wear  during  the  last  8 
years.    Before  that  it  was  used  only  for  children's  and  women's  shoes.    (315, 320. ) 

Mr.  ScHOBBR,  a  shoe  manufacturer,  says  that  for  his  use  glazed  kid  has  ^most 
entirely  replaced  French  kid.  He  considers  the  American  product  superior  in  finish 
and  durability.    His  sole  leather  is  made  from  American  hides,  oak  tanned.    (345. ) 

6.  Effect  of  machinery  on  shoe  manufacture,  —Mr.  Elmer  P.  Howe,  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  savs  that  the 
introduction  of  the  GK>odyear  machinery  practically  revolutionized  the  fine-shoe 
manufacture  of  the  country.  There  is  no  occasion  to-day  for  having  shoes  made 
to  order.  Shoes  which  contain  just  as  good  materials  and  which  are  just  as  well 
made  as  the  custom-made  shoes,  for  which  high  prices  were  paid  10  years  ago,  can 
now  be  bought  for  $5  or  $6  a  pair,  and  shoes  good  enough  for  anybody  to  wear 
can  be  purchased  for  $3.50  and  $4.  Good  shoes  are  sold  as  low  as  $1.75  and  $2  per 
pair.  The  cheapness  in  cost  of  production  has  led  the  manufacturers  to  carry  in 
stock  a  wide  range  of  styles  ana  sizes,  so  that  almost  any  shoe  store  can  g^ve  a 
customer  a  better  fit  than  the  average  custom  shoe  manufacturer  used  to  give 
him.  The  introduction  of  machinery  has  brought  about  an  almost  infinite  sub- 
division of  labor  in  the  production  or  a  shoe.  In  the  larger  manufactories  each 
operative  does  some  particular  part  only,  in  which  he  or  she  becomes  very  skillful. 
(486,487.) 

Mr.  M'Dermott  says  that  shoes  are  very  much  cheaper  to-day  than  they  were 
10  years  a^o.  This  is  due  almost  wholly  to  the  introduction  of  machinery.  Ma- 
chine-made shoes  are  made  of  just  the  same  material  as  that  of  which  hand-made 
shoes  were  made  and  they  wear  practically  as  well.    (505.) 

Mr.  Collins,  a  shoe  laster,  says  that  in  the  factory  where  he  works,  which 
makes  a  very  high  grade  of  shoes,  one-half  or  one-third  of  the  shoes,  at  least  on 
his  floor,  are  made  entirely  by  hand.     (307,  308. ) 

7.  Superiority  of  American  shoes. — Mr.  Schober  says  that  his  firm  employs 
designers  continually  to  get  up  styles  in  order  to  make  trade.  The  American  man- 
ufacturers lead  the  world  in  shoe  styles.  French  shoes  look  well  but  they  do  not 
wear.  **  Tne  American  shoe  combines  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  French  shoe 
with  the  stability  of  the  English  shoe,  without  the  clumsiness  which  that  has." 
There  is  a  prejudice  in  England  against  American  goods  which  is  hard  to  over- 
come. The  sizes  sent  abroad  are  about  the  same  as  those  sold  here,  except  that  no 
foreign  country  takes  so  many  of  the  narrow  widths  as  our  own  market.     (344.) 

8.  Army  contracts,— Mr,  Goodwin,  a  laster,  complains  of  the  letting  of  army 
contracts  for  shoes  to  merchants,  and  the  resultant  eublettinff.  He  complains 
especially  of  Mr.  John  Wanamaker  and  of  his  methods  of  subletting  such  con- 
tracts. He  believes  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  take  an  army  contract  unless 
he  is  prepared  to  execute  it  himself.     (298, 299.) 

Mr.  MuNDELL,  a  shoe  manufacturer,  who  has  taken  army  con  tracts  both  directly 
from  the  Government  and  as  a  subcontractor  for  department-store  dealers,  defends 
the  intervention  of  such  merchants.  He  says  that  they  advance  money  to  handle 
a  large  contract  which  the  actual  manufacturer  might  not  be  able  to  carry  for  lack 
of  funds.  He  has  been  very  glad  to  have  a  contract  carried  for  him  in  this  way. 
He  thinks  the  Philadelphia  manufacturers  have  got  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
amount  of  shoe  contracts  given  out  by  the  Quartermaster-General.  About  one- 
fourth  has  gone  to  a  Chicago  and  about  one-fourth  to  a  Maine  establishment.    (342. ) 

9.  Competition,— "Mx,  M'Dermott  says  that  there  is  active  competition  in  the 
boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  industry,  and  that  there  is  no  agreement  whatever 
among  manufacturers  in  respect  to  output  or  prices  or  wages.  The  competition 
is  so  sharp  that  it  requires  great  care  to  make  a  success.    (508.) 

Mr.  M'Dermott  says  that  the  concerns  engaged  in  this  country  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  boots  and  shoes  are  not  generally  incorporated  companies,  though  the 
incorporating  idea  is  growing.  The  employment  of  larger  capital  would  probabl> 
reduce  the  cost  of  production  to  some  extent.  Still  there  is  so  large  and  so  wide 
a  variation  in  the  product  of  shoes  that  larger  capitalization  would  not  have  so 
very  great  an  effect.  Larger  capitalization  would  probably  help  to  increase  for- 
eign trade,  as  it  would  permit  the  giving  of  longer  credits.    (505.) 

10.  Export  trade  in  boots  and  shoes,— ILr,  M'Dermott  states  that  previous  to 
1890  our  exports  of  boots  and  shoes  were  about  $500,000  or  $600,000  a  year.    From 
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that  time  on  there  was  a  gradual  increase  nntil  the  exports  in  1897  were  11,688,649. 
Dnring  the  last  three  years  the  increase  has  been  yery  marked,  the  exports  for 
1898  being  $1,944,423,  for  1899,  $3,668,485.  and  for  1900,  $4,626,256.  The  position 
now  secured  in  the  foreign  markets  is  likely  to  be  strengthened  in  the  near  future. 
While  it  is  true  that  there  have  been  large  exports  of  shoe  machinery  to  foreign 
countries,  nevertheless  it  will  take  time  for  the  foreign  producers  to  acquire  effi- 
ciency in  handling  the  machines. 

The  principal  foreign  markets  for  American-made  shoes  are  Great  Britain, 
Australia,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Central  America.  Mr.  M'Der- 
mott  submits  a  table  showing  the  exports  of  boots  and  shoes  to  other  countries 
during  the  years  from  1897  to  1900.  The  table  shows  that  there  has  been  a  steady 
gain  in  most  cases.  The  gain  is  due,  in  Mr.  M*Dermott's  opinion,  to  the  fact  tiiat 
American  manufacturers  nave  made  more  of  an  effort  to  push  foreign  trade  than 
they  made  in  past  years.  The  growth  of  Western  competition,  especially,  has 
made  it  more  difficult  to  sell  shoes  in  the  West,  and  Eastern  manuiacturers  are 
more  willing  to  look  alnroad.  The  tendency  is  to  export  the  better  grades  of  shoes. 
(499,500,501,502.) 

Mr.  M'Dermott  says  that  boots  and  shoes  are  sold  for  exi)ort  at  practically 
the  same  prices  at  which  they  are  sold  in  this  country.  American  shoes  are  sold 
at  better  prices  abroad  than  they  are  in  this  country,  because  the  shoes  sold  are 
fashionable  fads,  so  to  speak.    (508. ) 

Mr.  SCHOBBB  says  that  his  firm  made  its  first  exports  in  1874,  to  Honolulu.  In 
1878  Mr.  Schober  went  through  Cuba  and  the  West  Indies  and  worked  up  quite  a 
trade  in  those  countries,  mostly  in  Chiba.  The  Cuban  trade  was  held  until  the 
rebellion;  since  that  the  firm  has  sent  only  about  $9,000  worth  there.  There  is  no 
market  there  now  for  fine  shoes,  and  Mr.  Schober's  firm  makes  nothing  but  high- 
^ced  goods.  The  average  price  of  its  whole  output,  including  infants'  shoes  at 
$9,  is  $34  and  some  cents  a  dozen.  Special  styles  are  made  for  the  Cuban  trade, 
but  for  other  countries  the  styles  are  about  the  same  as  for  America.  The  pack- 
ing  is  also  the  same  as  for  the  domestic  trade.  If  there  is  to  be  a  long  sea  voyage, 
as  to  Australia,  the  cases  must  be  lined  to  keep  out  the  dampness.  About  20  per 
cent  of  Mr.  Schober's  present  output  goes  abroad.    (848. ) 

Mr.  Schober  says  that  his  profits  on  goods  sent  abroad  are  about  the  same  as  on 
goods  sold  at  home.  When  a  duty  has  to  be  paid,  as  in  France,  *  *  we  pay  the  duty 
and  we  add  the  duty  to  the  price,  and  we  get  just  as  much  profit,  and  we  get  a 
profit  on  the  duty  because  it  is  part  of  the  cost  of  the  shoe.  *'    (343, 344. ) 

Mr.  Croxton  thinks  that  only  two  shoe  manufacturers  in  Philadelphia  make 
goods  for  export.    These  goods  are  of  very  high  grade.     (332. ) 

11.  Tariff  on  hides,— ^t.  M'Dbbmott  says  uiat  the  shoe  manufacturers  gener- 
ally regard  the  dutvon  hides  as  a  handicap,  but  in  his  opinion  they  exaggerate  its 
effect.  The  importation  of  hides  is  relatively  small  compared  with  the  total  pro- 
duction of  this  country,  the  domestic  hide  production  being  approximately  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  amount  used.  Hides  have  advanced  in  price,  but  that  is  easily 
accounted  for  bv  the  great  decrease  which  there  was  in  the  domestic  supply  ana 
by  the  return  of  general  prosperity.  The  advance  in  price  was  in  some  cases  100 
per  cent,  while  the  tariff  duty  is  only  15  per  cent.  In  1872,  when  the  10  per  cent 
duty  on  hides  was  removed,  the  price  of  imported  hides  advanced  by  the  amount 
of  the  duty.  It  is  incorrect  to  attribute  the  increase  in  the  price  of  leather  to  the 
placing  of  a  tariff  on  hides.  In  anv  case  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  price 
of  leauier  would  be  only  one-half  tne  rate  of  uie  dntv  on  hides,  because  the  cost 
of  the  hide  represents  approximately  only  one-half  the  cost  of  the  leather.  The 
leather  in  the  shoe  represents,  roughly,  only  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  shoe, 
so  that  by  the  time  the  shoe  gets  to  the  shoe  dealer,  assumiufi:  that  the  duty  on 
hides  increases  the  cost,  the  i)ercentage  of  increase  would  be  only  one-sixth  of  the 
rate  of  the  duty  on  the  hide  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  shoe.  There  has  been 
a  general  decline  in  the  price  of  shoes  since  the  duty  on  hides  was  imposed.  The 
sentiment  in  favor  of  a  change  in  the  hide  tariff  is  not  so  pronounced  as  it  was 
at  first.  It  was  predicted  that  there  would  be  absolutely  no  possibility  of  export- 
ing leather,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  theexportations,  both  of  leather  and  of  boots 
and  shoes,  have  increased.    (506, 607, 509. ) 

Mr.  M'Dermott  says  that  tne  drawback  on  reexported  hides  is  a  premium  to  the 
foreign  shoe  manufacturer.  If  the  manufacturer  here  buys  the  leather  made  out 
of  the  imported  hides  he  does  not  get  any  drawback.  The  drawback  is  an  advan- 
tage, however,  to  the  manufacturers  of  leather.     (507. ) 

Mr.  ScHOBBB  says  that  the  duty  on  hides  handicapis  the  export  trade  a  little, 
though  not  very  seriously;  he  does  not  find  it  an  obstacle.  He  gets  a  drawback  on 
imported  stock  that  goes  into  exported  goods,  but  the  sole  leather  is  made  of 
domestic  hides  and  there  is  no  drawback  on  it.    ''  The  foreign  manufacturer  can 
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buy  sole  leather  in  this  country  5  per  cent  cheaper  than  we  can  buy  it.    •    *    * 
It  is  on  account  of  the  duty  on  hides  and  the  rebates/'    (343.) 

12.  Tariff  on  boots  and  s/ioe«.— Mr.  M'Dermott  says  that  the  tariff  on  boots 
and  shoes  has  practically  no  effect  on  the  boot  and  shoe  industry.    There  has  been 

Sractically  no  importations  of  boots  and  shoes  since  the  development  of  the 
[cEay  machines.  There  is  a  very  decided  advantage,  however,  in  keepinj^  the 
tariff  on  boots  and  shoes  because  the  time  is  liable  to  come  when  there  will  be 
dangerous  foreign  competition.  Canada  is  now  beginning  to  nse  shoe  machinery 
largely;  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland  are  fully  eauipped  with  the  best 
machinery.  They  have  a  great  advantage  in  the  price  of  labor,  and  it  would  be 
comparatively  easy  for  them  to  go  in  for  specialties  of  some  kind  and  to  get  an 
opex&ng  in  this  market.     (506. ) 

Mr.  M'Dermott  says  that  although  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  would  not  be 
affected  directly  by  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  if  the  removal 
of  the  taxiS  affected  other  industries,  it  would  have  an  indirect  effect  on  the 
boot  and  shoe  industry,  as  it  did  in  1894  and  189 '.     (509.) 

"Mr.  Schober  considers  the  tariff  on  shoes  to  be  without  any  effect  either  ffood 
or  bad.  No  foreign  shoes  could  be  sold  here  if  there  was  no  tariff,  and  the 
American  manufacturers  sell  their  ^oes  in  Paris  with  a  tariff  25  per  cent  against 
them.  Mr.  Schober  has  no  fear  of  any  foreign  competition,  even  through  the 
adoption  of  American  machinery.  Foreign  workmen  have  not  the  intelligence  to 
use  our  machinery.  In  England  the  trade  unions  will  not  let  more  than  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  work  be  done  on  machines.  Even  of  the  Japanese,  in  spite  of 
their  quickness  at  machine  work,  Mr.  Schober  bas  no  fear.  He  declares  that  when 
the  Japanese  get  our  machinery  and  our  ways,  they  will  want  our  wagjes:  and  so 
will  any  other  country  where  the  workmen  learn  to  be  as  productive  as  our 
workmen.     (348,344.) 

€.  Labor  organizations.— 1.  Central  Convention  of  Shoe  Workers.— hlr- 
QooDwiN,  a  shoe  Taster,  who  has  worked  in  the  shoe  industry  for  about  17  years, 
the  most  of  the  time  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  says  that  in  the  fall  of  1887 
there  was  trouble  between  the  manufacturers  and  the  employees,  and  that  after  a 
lockout  of  5  weeks,  the  organization  known  as  the  Central  (invention  of  Shoe 
Workers'  was  formed  throup^h  the  activity  of  the  manufacturers  and  some  of  the 
employees.  This  organization  does  not  represent  the  shoe  workers.  It  is  not  a 
bona  fide  labor  organization.  It  has  no  definite  membership.  The  workers  in 
each  factory  are  supposed  to  meet  and  elect  delegates,  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
ber, to  the  Central  Convention.  The  witness  has  never  seen  this  procedure  actually 
followed.  When  a  vacancy  occurs,  a  dozen  persons  may  come  together  and  elect  a 
delegate,  but  in  some  cases  the  delegate  seems  to  be  chosen  by  the  manufacturer. 
Mr.  Goodwin  submitted  the  following  as  a  copy  of  the  credentials  brought  by  one 
delegate  to  the  convention:  *  *  J.  0*Connell  is  no  longer  in  our  employ.  The  bearer, 
Mr.  Davis,  will  act  as  the  representative  of  our  shop.  Kindly  let  us  know  how 
much  we  owe.  Yours,  truly,  P.  T.  Hallehan.'*  Mr.  Hallehan  was  a  shoe  manu- 
facturer. The  witness  says  that  it  has  been  asserted  that  Mr.  H.  L.  Townsend,  a 
manufacturer,  and  secretary  of  the  Manufacturers*  Association,  has  sent  creden- 
tials similar  to  Mr.  Hallehan 's.  Mr.  Goodwin  also  mentions  an  instance  in  which 
a  person  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Central  Convention  retired  from  the  position  on 
being  informed  by  his  employer  that  the  employer  desired  another  person  to  serve 
as  delegate  for  his  shop;  and  he  says,  it  is  asserted,  that  when  Mr.  A.  P.  Super 
was  defeated,  as  a  candidate  for  the  position  of  delegate,  the  man  who  defeated 
him  was  discharged,  and  Mr.  Super  was  then  chosen  in  his  place.  Mr.  Super  is  now 
president  of  the  Central  Convention.  So  far  as  the  Central  Convention  of  Shoe 
Workers*  may  be  said  to  have  a  membership  at  all,  membership  in  it  is  compulsory. 
That  is,  work  is  refused,  at  least  in  a  large  part  of  the  factories,  to  all  who  will  not 
agree  to  renounce  all  allegiance  to  any  voluntary  organization,  and  ag^^ee  to  sub- 
mit to  the  rules  of  the  Manufacturer's  Association,  which  have  been  assented  to 
by  the  Central  Convention  of  >5hoe  Workers*.  This  compulsory  method  is  not 
used,  however,  in  the  factory  in  which  Mr.  Goodwin  works. 

Mr.  Goodwin  asserts  that  besides  the  exercise  of  the  influence  of  the  manufac- 
turers in  selecting  delegates  to  the  Central  Convention  of  Shoe  Workers,  there  is  a 
further  exercise  of  pressure  to  affect  their  conduct  while  thev  sit  as  delegates. 
He  declares  that  a  person  now  employed  as  foreman  in  one  of  the  shops,  while 
sitting  as  a  delegate,  voted  in  favor  of  the  workingman  in  a  case  which  came 
before  the  body.  On  returning  to  the  factory  he  was  discharged.  He  answered 
various  advertisements  for  positions,  but  after  being  asked  oy  manufacturers 
what  his  name  was.  wiiere  henad  last  worked,  and  other  questions,  he  was  told  tbat 
there  was  no  employment  for  him.  After  spending  three  weeks  in  looking  for  a 
position,  he  returned  to  his  old  employer  and  asked  why  he  was  victimized.    He 
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was  told  that  he  conld  come  back  to  his  old  positioii  if  he  wonld  condnct  himself 
in  the  f atore  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employers.  He  has  since  worked  there 
(290-294.) 

Mr.  Groxton  says  that  the  Central  Gonyention  of  Shoe  Workers  is  composed  of 
delegates  elected  by  the  work  people  of  each  factory.  The  number  of  delegates 
assigned  to  each  factory  depends  npon  its  size.  The  dues  are  1  cent  a  month. 
The  dnes  haye  .been  collected  in  yanons  ways;  sometimes  by  shop  committees.  In 
one  shop,  the  employees  appointed  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm  treasurer  of 
the  shop  association  and  anthorized  him  to  leyy  assessments,  10  cents  at  a  time. 
Mr.  Crozton  a^Units  that  the  mannfactnrers  snbstantiaily  compelled  their  employ- 
ees to  be  members  of  the  Cbnyention.  No  one  is  employed  unless  he  agrees  to 
work  under  the  rales  of  the  joint  board  of  arbitration,  and  if  he  accepts  employ- 
ment under  the  rules  he  becomes  a  mem t)er  of  the  Central  Conyention.    (828,  827. ) 

Alluding  to  the  allegation  of  the  exercise  of  influence  by  the  manufacturers  in 
the  selection  of  delegates,  Mr.  Croxton  declares  that  in  his  own  factory  the  work 
people  *' haye  full  and  complete  control.  There  neyer  is  a  member  of  the  firm 
present  that  has  any  influence  in  the  selection  of  representatiyee  to  the  Central 
Conyention."    (823.) 

Mr.  Super,  president  of  the  Central  Conyention  of  Shoe  Workers,  says  that  in 
general  there  is  a  shop  organization  in  each  factory  belonging  to  a  member  of  the 
Manufacturers'  Association.  The  shop  organization  has  a  president,  a  yioe- presi- 
dent, a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  a  grieyance  committee.  If  there  is  a  disagree- 
ment between  the  firm  and  the  workers  in  any  branch  it  is  referred  to  the  griey- 
ance committee.  If  the  grieyance  committee  can  not  settle  it,  it  is  referred  in 
writing  by  the  aggrieved  party  to  the  central  joint  board  of  arbitration. 

By  ^e  constitution  of  the  Central  Conyeution  each  shop  is  entitled  to  1  delegate 
in  it  for  eyery  100  employees  in  the  factory  oyer  lb  years  of  age,  or  fractional  part 
of  100.  '*  There  is  no  per  capita  tax  leyied  on  anyone  under  18. "  The  shop  organ- 
ization in  each  factory  meets  once  a  year  to  elect  officers  and  delegates  to  the 
Central  Convention.    (386.) 

Mr.  Super  says  that  the  convention  does  not  participate  in  the  celebration  of 
Labor  Day;  the  members  habitually  work  on  that  day.  The  convention  has  not 
taken  any  action  looking  to  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor.  It  does  not 
be  ouff  to  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  Philadelphia  or  to  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  and  has  not  applied  for  membership.    (838.) 

Mr.  MuNDELL  can  speak  only  in  praise  of  the  Odntral  Convention  of  Shoe 
Workers  and  the  agreement  between  it  and  the  Manufacturers'  Association.  It 
has  kept  his  employees  at  work  18  or  14  years  without  any  contest.    (840. ) 

2.  'Lasters*  Protective  Union,— M,t,  Goodwin  says  that  he  belongs  to  the  Lasters* 
Protectiye  Union,  a  national  body.  The  local  branch  in  Philadelphia  has  existed 
since  February,  1900.  Two  previous  attempts  had  been  made  to  start  it,  but  it 
had  been  crushed  out  by  the  power  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  "  its  officers 
being  discharged  and  such  a  threat  kept  hanging  over  their  heads  that  men  were 
afraid  to  belong.  *"    (801,  802. ) 

Mr.  Qoodwin  declares  that  conditions  in  the  Philadelphia  shoe  factories  are 
deplorable,  and  that  the  only  hope  of  improvement  Ues  in  the  formation  of  a  *  *  legit- 
imate trade  union,''  so  that  the  workers  can  ''be  represented  by  business  agents 
or  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  arbitrating  difficulties."  In  order  that  cheap 
shops  in  one  city  may  not  depress  wages  in  others  it  is  necessary  that  the  trade 
union  be  a  national  body,  which  shall  make  prices  uniform  everywhere.     (802, 808. ) 

8.  Cutters'  Asaociation.—'Mr.  Croxton  says  that  there  is  a  cutters'  union  among 
the  Philadelphia  shoe  workers,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  in  existence  for 
years.  The  manufacturers  do  not  object  to  it  because  it  does  not  interfere  with 
their  business.  The  manufacturers  would  not  deal  with  any  labor  organization 
except  the  Central  Ck>nyention  of  Shoe  Workers.  "  Any  manufacturer  who  recog- 
nizes an  outside  body  is  subject  to  a  fine."    (824,  825.) 

Mr.  WiLKiNs,  a  shoe  finisher,  refers  to  the  existence  of  the  Cutters'  Association, 
and  says  it  has  never  made  any  trouble.  The  lasters  have  made  trouble  three 
times,  but  hardly  as  an  organization  before  the  strike  of  1900.  On  the  earlier 
occasions  they  acted  as  indiyiduals.    (847. ) 

4.  Attitude  of  employers,— Mr,  Goodwin  declares  that  the  second  of  the  rules  of 
the  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  as  follows:  **  Employers 
or  employees  must  not  discriminate  for  or  against  any  individual  because  he  or 
she  is  or  is  not  a  member  of  any  organization,"  is  violated  by  the  manufacturers. 
He  asserts  that  the  president  of  the  Lasters'  Protective  Union  was  discharged 
because  of  his  activity  in  the  organization.  He  admits  that  this  can  not  be  legally 
established,  but  says  that  a  foreman  of  one  of  the  factories  told  a  committee  that 
the  man  in  question  was  dis<.*harged  by  the  order  of  the  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, against  the  wishes  of  his  own  employer.    A  letter  from  the  diacha 
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hiniBelf  is  presented,  in  which  it  is  said  that  he  was  discharged  nominally  for  poor 
work,  bnt  that  the  foreman  who  discharged  him  intimated  his  regret  at  doing  it, 
and  that  the  member  of  the  firm  to  whom  he  appealed  was  not  able  to  point  ont 
any  instance  of  bad  work  on  his  part,  and  though  he  at  first  refused  him  a  letter 
of  recommendation,  ultimately  gave  him  one  commending  his  workmanship. 
(293-295.) 

Mr.  Gkfodwin  says  that  the  lasters  in  one  of  the  Philadelphia  shoe  factories 
refused  to  abide  by  the  rules  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  Central 
Convention  of  Shoe  Workers,  and  quit  work  in  a  body.  The  Manufacturers' 
Association  thereupon  resolved  that  until  this  factory  got  its  required  number  of 
lasters  no  additional  male  help  won  id  be  employed  by  any  other  member  of  the 
association.  This  action  was  justified  on  the  part  of  the  association  on  the  ground 
that  *'  the  right  to  employ  or  not  to  employ,  to  discharge  or  not  to  discharge  are 
prerogatives  essential  to  the  intelligent  direction  of  any  business,  especially  shoe 
manufacturing,  and  provided  for  in  our  joint  rules.  *  *  *  When  the  members 
of  the  Lasters' Protective  Association  of  America  publicly  declared  their  antagonism 
to  our  joint  rules  and  repelled  any  arbitration  or  procedure  which  would  recognize 
the  right  of  the  employer  or  our  joint  organization:  when  they  sought  to  destroy 
and  render  invalid  all  contracts  in  force,  the  most  stringent  measures  that  will 
remedy  these  conditions  became  necessarj^. "    (293, 295. ). 

Referring  to  the  rule  of  the  Philadelphia  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association  that 
'*  employers  or  employees  must  not  discriminate  for  or  against  any  individual 
because  he  or  she  is  or  is  not  a  member  of  any  organization,"  Mr.  Croxton  explains 
that  in  joining  a  labor  organization,  such  as  the  Lasters'  Protective  Union,  a  man 
pledges  himself  to  strike  if  he  is  ordered  to  strike.  On  the  other  hand,  one  who 
accepts  work  under  the  Philadelphia  rules  binds  himself  not  to  strike.  This  does, 
in  substance,  exclude  striking  organizations.     (827.) 

D.  Relations  of  employers  and  employees. ^1.  New  England,  gen- 
erally.—Mx,  McDermott  says  that,  generally  speaking,  the  relations  between 
employers  and  employees  in  the  shoe  manufacturing  industry  in  New  England 
are  very  satisfactory.  The  workingmen  are  well  organized,  and  the  organization 
seems  to  be  well  managed  and  conciliatory  in  its  methods.     (504. ) 

2.  Philadelphia^  generally,— "Mx,  Wilkins,  a  shoe  finisher  of  Philadelphia,  says: 
**  There  is  more  freedom  in  the  shoe  factories  than  there  is  in  other  trades,  I  believe. 
There  seems  to  be  more  of  the  family  affair.  The  m  anuf acturer  and  the  employees 
are  closer;  they  mingle  with  one  another;  they  give  excursions  to  Atlantic  City, 
and  all  hands  go  along,  manufacturers  as  well  as  employees.  The  manufacturers 
even  send  their  employees  down."  There  are  people  who  imagine  that  thpy  are 
not  getting  proper  treatment,  but  Mr.  Wilkins  has  noticed  that  when  such  people 
have  gone  to  the  central  convention,  and  have  become  acquainted  with  the  rules, 
they  have  changed  their  ideas  and  have  become  good  men  there  and  in  the  joint 
board  of  arbitration.    (847.) 

Mr.  Collins,  a  shoe  laster  of  Philadelphia,  cites  an  experience  of  his  own  as 
illustrating  the  position  of  the  workers  m  the  Philadelphia  shoe  factories.  He 
says  that  the  lasters  in  the  factory  where  he  works  did  not  participate  in  the  strike 
of  1900.  Instead,  they  made  out  a  bill  of  prices,  siKned  by  every  man  in  the 
department,  and  presented  it  to  the  firm.  They  hoped  that  the  firm  would  appre- 
ciate this  peaceable  method  of  procedure*  The  firm  would  not  even  receive  the 
bill,  and  under  pressure  it  was  withdrawn.  ''It  was  known  that  any  man  who 
insisted  it  should  go  before  the  board  would  be  discharged."    (806. ) 

Referring  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Collins  that  the  lasters  and  jackers  in  the  fac- 
tory where  he  works  presented  a  request  for  an  advance,  and  the  firm  refused  to 
give  it  attention,  Mr.  Croxton  asserts  that,  by  the  customs  of  the  industry  in 
Philadelphia,  if  the  firm  paid  no  attention  to  a  bill  of  prices  presented  by  the  men, 
it  would  be  under  obligation  to  pay  the  prices  demanded,  beginning  on  the  1st  of 
the  following  November.  If  the  firm  does  not  wish  to  pay  the  bill,  it  is  ita  duty 
to  bring  the  matter  at  once  before  the  joint  board  of  arbitration.  **  If  an  advance 
is  asked,  and  there  is  no  answer  made  to  it  before  the  first  joint  board  of  arbitra- 
ion,  *  «  *  the  bill  stands,  and  there  never  has  been  a  time  when  it  has  been 
gone  back  on."  Therefore,  if  a  firm  ' '  had  had  a  bill  put  in  to  them  for  an  advance 
on  turns,  and  they  made  no  reply  to  it,  they  would  have  been  paid  for  dturing  the 
following  year  at  the  price  that  was  asked  by  the  men  that  put  in  that  bill.'* 
(826,826.) 

Mr.  Croxton  says  that  on  the  first  Saturd^  of  August  in  everv  year  all  the 
associated  factories  are  closed  and  the  Central  Convention  of  Shoe  Workers  has  an 
excursion  to  Atlantic  C^ty.  Most  of  the  factories  buy  tickets  for  their  people,  and 
usually  as  many  of  the  manufacturers  themselves  go  as  are  able.     (824. ) 

8.  /S^riA^.— Mr.  Mundbll  says  that  the  strike  of  the  lasters  in  his  factory  in 
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1900  was  begrnn  by  the  presentation  of  a  demand  for  an  immediate  increase  of 
wages.  This  was  refused,  though  he  offered  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  joint  board 
of  arbitration  of  the  Mannfactnrers'  Association  and  the  Central  Convention  of 
Shoe  Workers.  After  several  weeks  of  idleness  the  men  came  back  at  the  old  rate, 
bnt  with  an  agreement  for  an  increase  to  take  effect  December  1,  the  regular  time 
for  changes  of  wages.     (341. ) 

4.  Blacklisting, ■^'Mt.  Qoodwin  declares  that  a  blacklist  exists  among  the  shoe 
manufacturers  of  Philadelphia.  Men  who  participated  in  the  recent  strike  or 
lockout  in  one  of  the  shops  recently  got  employment  with  another  manufacturer, 
but  were  afterwards  aske^  whether  thev  had  worked  in  such  and  such  a  shop,  and 
were  dischaiig^  when  they  admitted  that  they  had.  No  complaint  was  made  of 
their  work  or  of  their  conduct.  A  foreman  in  another  factory,  discharged,  it  was 
believed,  because  of  his  vote  on  a  disputed  case  in  the  Central  (Convention  of  Shoe 
Workers,  found  it  impossible  to  get  employment.  An  affidavit  was  also  presented 
in  which  it  was  stafed  that  a  member  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  had 
admitted  the  existence  of  a  blacklist,  though  he  stated  at  the  time  that  only  two 
names  were  on  it.     (293, 297. ) 

Mr.  Goodwin  says  that  at  the  time  of  the  labor  trouble  of  1887  in  the  Philadel- 
phia shoe  factories  the  secretary  of  the  Manufacturers*  Association  got  out  a  book 
in  which  each  prominent  officer  and  member  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  was  referred 
to  and  described  in  a  page  or  two.  Mr.  GKx>dwin  got  two  pages.  He  was  not 
able  to  get  work  for  5  years  after  it,  and  he  believes  that  the  book  was  what  kept 
him  out  of  work.     (800. ) 

Mr.  Croxton  denies  that  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
Philadelphia  has  ever  sent  out  a  blacklist.  It  is  true  that  '*  if  you  know  a  man 
whose  character  is  bad,  from  drunkenness,  from  disloyalty,  being  a  distturber  of 
the  peace,  and  he  is  in  vour  employ  and  is  injuring  you  in  any  possible  way,  you 
will  discharge  him.  If  you  know  of  him  before  he  gets  into  your  employ  you  will 
not  employ  him.  *  *  *  But  the  worthy  workmen  and  some  of  the  most  violent 
opponents  of  us  have  had  work  and  have  worked  straight  through. "    (326. ) 

Mr.  Croxton  also  says  that  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association  never 
passed  a  resolution  directing  or  suggesting  the  discharge  of  a  man  from  any  shop 
in  Philadelphia.    (326.) 

5.  Arbitration  and  agreements, — Mr.  Goodwin  declares  that  the  Lasters'  Pro- 
tective Union  is  always  desirous  of  arbitrating  differences  with  employers  and 
has  asked  the  manufacturers  to  arbitrate  their  recent  dispute,  but  the  manufac- 
turers have  refused.  The  manufacturers  declared  that  they  would  not  receive  any 
committee  from  a  trade  union  and  that  all  overtures  must  come  through  the  Cen- 
tral Convention  of  Shoe  Workers.  This  organization  the  lasters'  onion  refuses  to 
recognize,  because  it  is  a  means  of  coercion  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturers. 
(295,296.) 

Mr.  Goodwin  calls  attention  to  several  instances  in  which  it  is  alleged  that  the 
rules  framed  by  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association  itself  have  been 
violated  by  its  own  members.  One  rule  provides  that  any  desired  changes  of 
wages  ehall  be  presented  on  or  before  October  1 ,  shall  take  effect  December  1,  and 
shall  continue  in  force  one  year.  An  instance  is  given  in  which  wages  were 
reduced  in  February,  and  the  reduction  was  enforced  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the 
Central  Convention  of  Shoe  Workers.  In  another  instance,  the  central  conven- 
tion protested  against  the  discharge  of  lasters  who  had  had  a  case  before  the  joint 
board  of  arbitration .    ( 296. ) 

Mr.  Croxton  says  that  the  first  board  of  arbitration  in  the  Philadelphia  shoe 
industry  was  formed  about  January,  1885.  The  Knights  of  Labor  were  then  in 
control  of  the  industry  there.  The  manufacturers  were  greatly  annoyed  by  the 
methods  of  the  Knights,  and  demanded  a  joint  board  of  arbitration.  This  was 
refused  until  the  demand  was  enforced  b^  a  lockout.  A  joint  board  was  then 
formed  consisting  of  seven  members  appomted  by  District  Assembly  No.  70.  and 
seven  members  from  the  Shoe  Manufacturers*  Association,  and  a  fifteenth  man  to 
act  as  president.  A  set  of  rules  was  drawn  up  and  adopted  by  this  joint  com- 
mittee. It  provided  that  none  but  a  Knight  of  Labor  should  be  permitted  to 
work  in  any  factory  of  the  association.  Otherwise  it  was  substantially  the  same 
as  the  rules  now  in  force.  The  joint  board  existed  nearly  three  years.  Mr.  Oox- 
ton's  view  is  that  it  was  broken  up  by  agitators,  who  stirred  up  trouble  in  order 
to  increase  their  own  importance  and  their  own  gain.  In  the  fall  of  1887  thev 
succeeded  in  starting  a  strike  in  one  of  the  factories,  contrary  to  the  rule,  which 
provided  that  there  should  be  no  strikes  or  lockouts.  The  manufacturers  tried  to 
induce  the  Knights  of  Labor  to  control  the  strikers  and  have  them  go  back  to 
wrrk  according  to  the  agreement.  Instead  of  doing  so  thev  caused  strikes  in  all 
the  shops.  Mr.  CroiEton  declares  that  Mr.  Goodwin,  though  he  pretended  at  the 
time  tlmt  the  strike  had  been  forced  by  the  men  contrary  to  his  wishes,  was 
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really  the  author  of  the  strike,  and  ci^ed  it  against  the  desires  of  the  most  of 
the  shoe  workers. 

After  this  the  mannfactnrers  declined  to  treat  longer  with  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  because  the  Knights  bad  failed  to  live  np  to  their  contract.  They  said  to 
the  work  people  that  they  believed  in  arbitration  and  would  insist  on  arbitration, 
but  would  have  an  organization  made  up  of  shoe  workers  alone,  without  brick- 
layers and  carpenters  and  other  trades.  So  the  shoe  workers  formed  the  Central 
Convention  of  Shoe  Workers  and  appointed  members  of  a  joint  board  of  arbitra- 
tion. As  has  been  said,  the  rules  adopted  are  substantially  the  same  as  those 
accepted  by  the  Knights  of  Labor,  except  that  the  restriction  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  nonunion  men  is  removed.  All  questions  that  have  since  arisen  nave 
been  arbitrated,  and  labor  troubles  have  been  eliminated  from  the  Philadelphia 
shoe  industry.     (831-823. 328, ) 

Mr.  Croxton  declares  that  if  the  manufacturers  were  free  they  could  in  times  of 
depression  meet  competition  and  get  wages  lower  than  they  have  got  them.  **  He 
would  get  more  out  of  it  to  fight  and  take  advantage  of  people  than  he  can  under 
our  system."  But  the  manufacturers  feel  that  they  are  doing  the  fair  thing. 
(332.) 

Referring  to  the  statement  that  the  Philadelphia  Lasters*  Union  had  asked  the 
manufacturers  to  arbitrate  and  had  been  refused,  Mr.  Croxton  says  that  the  shoe 
manufacturers  can  not  arbitrate  with  the  workers  in  any  single  branch  because 
of  the  methods  of  organization  of  the  factories.  The  work  is  done  by  what  is 
called  a  string  team,  so  organized  that  each  piece  of  work  passes  successively  from 
one  hand  to  another.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Croxton  admits  that  the  manufac- 
turers deal  with  each  branch  as  a  branch  In  fixing  the  bill  of  wages.  They  even 
insist  on  doing  so.  In  spite  of  this  he  says :  ''  We  can  not  deal  with  them  so  far 
as  strikes  and  arbitration  is  concerned  as  a  branch  separately. "    (325. ) 

Referring  to  the  instance  mentioned  by  Mr.  Goodwin,  where  certain  wages  had 
been  reduced  at  a  time  other  than  that  fixed  by  the  joint  rules,  Mr.  Croxton  says 
that  the  rules  of  the  joint  board  of  arbitration  permit  changes  ''  between  seasons  " 
when  the  change  is  signed  by  the  manufacturer  and  by  every  employee  in  the  branch 
affected,  and  goes  before  the  joint  board  of  arbitration  and  is  approved.  Changes 
have  been  made  in  that  way  during  the  last  18  years,  both  up  and  down.  For 
instance,  when  the  textile  works,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  have  drawn 
away  the  work  people,  it  has  been  necessary  to  raise  wages  temporarily.  On  the 
other  hand,  at  a  dull  time,  Mr.  Croxton  had  an  opportunity  to  get  certain  work, 
case  work  for  a  jobber,  if  he  could  make  it  at  a  certain  price.  Be  was  able  to  do 
the  work  if  the  workmen  accepted  a  reduction  of  wages.  He  made  the  proposition, 
and  it  was  accepted.    (329. ) 

The  following  statement  of  the  results  of  arbitration  in  cases  considered  by  the 
joint  board  of  arbitration  was  presented  by  Mr.  Townsend  :    (848. ) 

Chronological  record  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Arbitration  of  the  Shoe  Manufacturers* 

Association  and  Central  Convention  of  Shoe  Workers  from  January  4, 1888,  to 

September  4, 1900,  inclusive. 

Cases  presented  to  the  board  for  adjustment 69 

Settled  favoring  the  employee 88 

Settled  favoring  the  employer 3 

Rejected  under  the  rules 6 

Withdrawn  and  settled  by  employer  and  employee 22 

Mr.  Collins  declares  diat  the  workers  in  the  Philadelphia  shoe  industry  have 
no  fait^  in  the  joint  board  of  arbitration  and  no  hope  of  justice  from  it.  He 
knows  this  from  his  own  observation  and  from  conversation  with  his  shop  mates. 
The  men  who  are  supposed  to  represent  the  workers  on  the  board  are  the  creatures 
of  the  employers.  Tney  are  mostly  men  without  character,  and,  as  a  rule,  are 
not  good  workmen.  They  receive  favors  in  the  factories  for  the  services  they  ren- 
der on  the  board.     (806. ) 

Mr.  MoRRELL,  a  foreman,  in  Zelgler  Brothers*  factory,  states  that  he  never 
knew  any  workman  to  be  victimized  for  serving  on  a  shop  committee  to  present 
grievances  to  the  manufacturers.    (340. ) 

Mr.  WiLKiNS  says  that  he  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  Central  Convention 
ever  since  it  was  organized.  He  was  president  of  it  lor  4  years,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  joint  board  for  10  years.  He  does  not  remember  any  case  which  he  does 
not  think  to  have  been  settled  fairly  and  squarely.  He  never  knew  of  any  cases 
of  victimization  brought  before  the  joint  board.  The  emplojrees  are  far  better  off 
under  the  present  system  than  under  the  old.  Under  the  Knights  of  Labor  he  has 
been  on  strike  8  times  in  1  week.     (346, 847.) 

Mr.  Super  says  that  he  was  president  of  the  Central  Convention  of  Shoe  Work- 
ers for  2  years  in  its  early  days  and  is  president  at  present.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  joint  board  of  arbitration  continuously  since  the  Central  Convention 
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was  eetabliahed,  except  1  year.  Mr.  Super  asserts  that  the  cases  that  have  come 
before  the  board  have  been  honestly  and  f airier  adjusted.  He  denies  that  the 
manofacturers  express  their  wishes  as  to  the  decisions  that  shall  be  rendered.  *'  I 
know  tiiat  I  was  never  dictated  to,  and  I  have  seen  it  stated  in  the  papers  that  I 
was."  He  declares  that  he  has  never  known  a  case  in  which  a  workman  was  dis- 
charged for  presenting  a  grievance  to  an  employer.  There  have  been  plenty  of 
rumors  of  such  things,  but  the  witness  has  gone  directly  to  the  people  that  others 
said  were  victimized,  and  they  have  said  they  were  not.  Mr.  Super  declares  posi- 
tivelv  fhat  the  present  organization  has  been  far  more  beneficial  to  the  working 
people  than  the  '*  one-sided  labor  organizations  "  which  have  preceded  it  (383, 
334,337,339.) 

E.  General  conditions  of  labor.— 1.  Employment.— Mi.  Croxton  testi- 
fied that  his  own  factory  runs  52  weeks  in  liie  year.  He  was  on  the  point  of  making, 
the  first  week's  shut  down  that  he  had  made  in  5  years.  He  works  entirely  for 
large  department  stores.  They  give  large  orders  far  in  advance,  and  he  is  able  to 
distribute  the  work  evenly  throughout  the  year.  Other  factories,  which  make 
caae-lot  goods  for  jobbers  at  such  close  prices  that  they  must  run  full  or  lose 
money,  may  shut  down  a  month  each  year.    (329-381.) 

2.  Machinery, —Mx,  McDermott  says  that  since  the  introduction  of  machinery 
fewer  persons  are  employed  proportionately  to  the  number  of  shoes  made,  but  the 
numbOT  of  employees  is  probably  as  large,  because  of  the  greater  production 
which  has  been  due  to  the  increased  use  of  machinery.  There  has  been  displace- 
ment at  x>articular  points,  but  on  the  whole  there  has  been  a  larger  demand  for 
labor,  due  to  the  cheapening  of  the  product.  Hours  of  labor  have  been  shortened 
through  the  introduction  of  machinery.  Under  the  old  hand- work  system  there 
was  no  time  limit.    A  man  simply  worked  as  long  as  he  could.    (502, 505. ) 

Mr.  Goodwin  says  that  machinery  introduced  into  the  lasting  department 
during  the  last  10  years,  has  probably  displaced  20  per  cent  of  the  lasters.  The 
machinery  must  be  run  by  an  expert  laster,  and  another  must  prepare  the  work; 
btit  two  men  with  the  machine  do  the  work  that  formerly  required  three.  The 
machinery  is  used  on  all  kinds  of  shoes  except  those  made  with  the  Gk)odyear 
machine.    It  is  generally  applied  in  the  trade.    (298, 302. ) 

3.  Wages, — Mr.  MoDermott  says  that  in  1860  the  average  yearly  wages  paid  in 
the  boot  and  shoe  industrv  were  $251.47;  in  1870,  $250.23;  in  1880,  $387.21;  in  1890, 
$476.87.  The  wages  paid  in  Europe  are  less  than  half  the  wages  paid  in  this 
country.    (504.) 

Mr.  Croxton  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  general  com|>arisons  of  wages 
in  the  shoe  industry  at  different  times.  The  most  of  the  lasting  is  done  much 
cheaper  than  it  was  done  10  years  ago.  That  is  because  machines,  which  cost 
$500  apiece,  have  been  introduced.  But  Mr.  Croxton  believes  that  workmen  make 
about  the  same  as  formerly.  When  the  strike  of  the  lasters  came  on,  Mr.  Croxton 
corresponded  '*  with  the  best  shoe  factories  making  the  same  kind  of  goods  in  New 
England,  New  York,  and  Ohio,  and  got  their  bills  of  wages,  to  see  if  there  was 
any  reason  for  the  complaint."  He  found  that  no  factory  paid  higher  wages  than 
his  and  many  paid  lower. 

Mr.  Croxton  does  not  think  that  the  wages  of  lasters  in  his  factorv  vary  more 
than  a  dollar  or  two  from  week  to  week.  In  some  other  factories  uie  variation 
would  be  greater.     (328. 329, 331. ) 

Mr.  ScHOBER,  whose  factory  was  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Croxton  as  paying  far  higher 
wages  than  any  other  shoe  factory  about  Philadelphia,  says  that  the  average  wages 
of  ms  men  (including  boys  at  $3  a  week) .  as  shown  in  his  last  report  to  the  State, 
were  a  little  over  $15  a  week.  The  average  wages  of  the  girls  were  $6.40;  but  that 
includes  about30glrlsengagedincleaningandthelikeatfrom$8to$4aweek.  (346.) 

Mr.  MuNDELL,  who  does  work  for  the  Government  and  also  makes  chilaren's 
shoes  in  large  quantities  for  jobbers,  says  that  his  piece  prices  are  necessarily 
smaller  than  Hiose  of  manufacturers  who  c  nt  6  or  1 2  or  24  pairs  at  a  tima  In  doing 
largequantities  of  work  exactly  alike,  however,  the  men  attain  great  quickness. 
From  this  cause,  though  piece  prices  on  Government  work,  for  instance,  are  low, 
the  actual  earnings  of  the  lasters  are  about  the  same  as  on  other  work.  The  week 
before  Mr.  Mundell  testified  he  employed  67  lasters;  their  total  wages  were  $615.70, 
and  their  average  wages  $9.19.  The  highest  payment  was  $20.20  and  the  lowest 
was  $4. 10.  This  low  wage  was  made  by  an  old  man  who  is  no  longer  able  to  accom- 
plish much,  but  is  allowed  to  come  and  do  what  he  can.  The  average  wage  of 
all  the  lasters  together,  taking  a  considerable  number  of  weeks,  has  been  $10.04. 
The  highest  amount  made  by  one  man  in  one  week  was  $22.95.    (840,  342.) 

Mr.  Mundell  states  that  some  years  ago  he  was  paying  his  cutters  by  the  week,  from 
$12  to  $15,  according  to  their  quickness.  The  work  was  costing  him  nearly  5  cents 
per  piece.  He  wanted  to  put  the  cotters  on  a  piece  price,  and  offered  them  3  i  cents. 
They  demanded  4.    He  told  them  that  if  they  would  work  a  few  weeks  at  3i  he 
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wonld  then  take  the  matter  before  the  joint  board  of  arbitration.  Dtiring  the  trial 
weeks  some  of  the  men  made  $22  and  $23,  and  the  avera^  was  abont  $17.  The 
board  decided  against  the  men,  **a8  the  wages  were  sufficient,  or  the  piece  price 
was  abont  as  high  as  I  could  afford  to  pay/'    (841.) 

Mr.  QooDwiN  says  that  in  lasting  all  the  work  is  done  by  piecework  and  that 
piecework  is  the  general  practice  in  the  shoe  trade.  However,  the  mlee  of  the 
Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association  allow  a  manufacturer  to  chan^  his  system  from 
piecework  to  day  work,  or  vice  versa,  as  he  pleases.  This  rule  is  capable  of  being 
used  to  effect  reductions  of  wages.  Mr.  G^oodwin  believes  that  the  piece  prices 
are  about  the  same  in  Philadelphia  as  in  New  England,  but  the  hands  are  kept 
better  employed  in  New  England,  ao  that  the  actual  earnings  are  greater.  (297, 
301,302.) 

Mr.  Goodwin  says  that  for  a  shoe  for  which  10  cents  was  paid  to  the  laster  before 
the  introduction  of  "  the  present  so-called  system  of  arbitration  "  the  laster  now 

Sets  5  cents  or  in  some  cases  less.  Machinery  for  lasting  has,  however,  been  intro- 
need  during  the  last  10  years  which  enables  2  men  to  do  the  work  of  3.  Wages 
have  gone  steadilv  downward,  but  on  December  1,  1900,  just  before  Mr.  Good- 
win's testimony,  the  lasters  got  an  advance  of  about  20  per  cent  Mr.  Goodwin 
believes  that  this  was  a  result  of  the  lasters'  strike.  The  advance  did  not  affect 
any  other  branch  of  the  industry.    (297, 298. ) 

Mr.  Gkx>dwin  says  that  the  average  wages  of  lasters,  adult  males,  in  Philadel- 
phia, are  less  than  $5  a  week  for  the  52  weeks  of  the  year.  They  work  about  50 
weeks.  Mr.  Goodwin  himself  has  formerly  earned  as  much  as  $22  a  week,  and 
during  1900  he  has  drawn  about  $18.75  for  1  week's  wage,  working  60  hours,  bat 
in  some  factories  the  lasters  come  out  with  $2.75  or  $3.  One  great  reason  of  these 
low  wages  is  that  the  work  is  not  constant.  A  man  has  to  be  in  the  factory  all 
the  time,  but  he  may  have  to  wait  2  or  3  hours  a  day.  Mr.  (jtoodwin  admits  that 
his  statement  of  average  wages  is  not  based  on  any  computation  of  his  own;  it  is 
a  statement  that  has  been  made  to  him  by  others.    (302.) 

Mr.  TowNSEND,  secretary  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Shoe  Manufacturers* 
Association  of  Philadelphia,  says  that  he  inquired  of  one  manufacturer  who  makes 
a  cheap  line  of  goods  and  employs  lasters  perhaps  as  steadily  as  any  factory  in  the 
city,  and  is  assured  that  his  slow  lasters  earn  from  $7  to  $10  a  week  and  the  quicker 
ones  from  $12  to  $18.     (348. ) 

Mr.  Super,  who  is  a  McKay  operator,  says  that  he  has  made  $15  and  $18  a  week, 
and  even  as  much  as  $22  and  $23.  The  prices  for  misses'  and  children *s  shoes  vary 
with  the  grade.    For  women's  shoes  the  operators  in  the  factory  where  he  wor^ 

get  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  pair.  He  can  do  on  the  average  about  450  pairs  a  day ; 
e  generally  does  from  2,300  to  2,500  pairs  a  week.  He  considers  himself  an  aver- 
age operator.  He  has  worked  beside  a  man  who  could  do  800  pairs  a  day.  As  to 
the  wages  of  lasters,  he  knows  that  some  make  very  good  wages  and  some  make 
very  small  wages.  Lasters  have  told  him  that  they  made  $15  and  $16  a  week.  It 
is  hard  to  make  comparisons  of  piecework  prices  between  different  shops  because 
the  systems  of  work  are  different.    ( 334, 385. ) 

Mr.  Super  offers  a  partial  explanation  of  the  statement  that  men  work  at  lasting 
for  less  than  $5  a  week  in  Philadelphia  by  saying  that  men  in  whose  own  proper 
department  work  is  slack  are  sometimes  employed  in  other  departments,  where 
their  earnings  are  small,  partly  from  lack  of  skill.  Thus,  a  man  who  had  been 
receiving  from  $17  to  $32  as  a  second  laster  (pajring  the  jacker  out  of  these  amounts) 
was  put  on  McKay  work,  and  his  earnings  in  three  successive  weeks  were  $4.93, 
$4.81,  and  $4.79.    (335.) 

Mr.  Collins  says  that  there  has  been  no  actual  reduction  m  piece  prices  paid 
to  lasters  in  the  factory  where  he  works.  The  prices  are  perhaps  a  little  higher 
than  they  were  8  years  ago.  But  the  quality  of  the  work  has  been  raised  so  much 
that  a  man  can  not  earn  more  than  half  as  much  as  he  earned  8  years  ago.  There 
are  some  jobs  in  the  factory  where  men  make  very  high  wages,  but  they  are 
extremely  few.  Some  operators  on  the  (jk>odyear  macnine  make  about  $35  a  week, 
while  men  working  by  the  same  bench  and  doing  harder  work  and  working  longer 
hours  get  only  $6  or  $7  a  week.  In  this  factory  the  operators  still  have  the  old 
piece  prices  of  3  cents  and  3f  cents  a  pair.  In  most  factories  they  work  by  the 
week  and  get  from  $15  to  $20.    (307, 308. ) 

Mr.  MoBRELL  says  that  the  second  laster  has  to  pay  to  the  jacker  about  one-third 
of  the  amount  which  he  receives— say,  $1 1  or  $1 1.50  out  of  $32.     (339. ) 

4.  Hours  of  labor.— Mx.  Super  says  that  the  week*s  work  in  his  factory  is  58 
hours— lOi  hours  a  day  for  5  days  and  5^  hours  on  Saturday.     (334. 335. ) 

5.  Stveating  aystem.—'MT,  Goodwin  says  that  the  sweating  system  does  not  exist 
in  the  shoe  trade,  but  that  substantially  all  shoes  are  made  m  factories.    (299. ) 

6.  American  and  European  vxyrkmen  compared.-^Hr,  McDbrmott  sajrs  that  the 
employees  in  the  boot  and  shoe  manufactories  of  this  country  do  not  as  individuals 
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torn  ont  more  per  man  than  do  the  employees  in  English  factories.  Men  from 
£«ngli8h  factories  come  here  to  work  and  oe^me  practically  American  workmen. 
American  manufacturers  have  a  better  system  and  a  better  management.  The 
labor  anions  in  Great  Britain  are  very  strong  and  very  arbitrary,  and  if  a  man 
begins  to  push  ahead  with  the  idea  of  earning  more  he  is  cautioned  and  warned  and 
expelled  if  necessary.  Through  the  system  employed  in  this  country  and  through 
the  use  of  machinery  American  manufacturers  get  a  much  larger  product  and 
utilize  labor  to  a  much  better  advantage  than  is  the  case  in  England.  The  English 
manufacturers  can  use  the  same  machinery  if  they  choose.  The  advantage  to 
American  manufacturers  is  that  the  English  do  not  use  it.  If  they  f ollowea  the 
same  system  they  would  get  the  same  results.    (504.) 

XXm.  SHOE  MAOHDTBBT  TBADE. 

A.  Conditions  of  capital  and  business.— 1.  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company,— {a)  Business  and  control  of  trade,— ^Ai,  Elmer  P.  Howe,  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  says  that  that 
company  is  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  renting  shoe  machinery  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  boots  and  shoes.  Most  of  the  machines  which  it  manufactures  are 
used  for  attaching  the  soles  of  shoes  to  the  uppers.  It  manufactures  some  finish- 
ing machinery  also,  but  does  not  manufacture  any  machinery  that  is  used  on  the 
uppers  of  shoes.  The  company  has  not  consolidated  the  manufacture  of  machines. 
At  tiie  present  time  it  is  obliged  to  purchase  all  its  castings.  It  expects  later  to 
have  its  own  foundry,  and  through  the  consolidation  of  the  different  manufactures 
to  dispense  with  the  duplication  of  large  and  expensive  tools.    (482, 485, 486. ) 

Mr.  Howe  says  that  while  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  is  altogether 
the  largest  manufacturer  of  shoe  machinery,  and  supplies  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  shoe  machinery  used,  there  are  other  companies  manufacturing 
similar  machinery.  The  company  has  a  monopoly  only  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
has  secured  control  through  its  diligence  in  securing  patents  and  Its  enterprise  in 
furnishing  manufacturers  with  the  best  machinery.  It  would,  however,  take  a 
new  company  quite  a  number  of  years  to  reach  the  efficiencv  and  to  afford  all  the 
facilities  that  the  United  Company  affords;  but,  except  so  far  as  patents  five  the 
compan^r  a  control  in  certain  lines,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  combination  of  brains 
and  capital  could  not  obtain  the  same  results. 

The  company  confines  its  own  business  to  the  United  States  and  to  Australia, 
but  it  controls  corporations  in  other  countries  and  through  them  controls  practi- 
callv  the  whole  of  the  manufacturing  territory  in  Ehirope.    (485, 486, 491. ) 

Jax.  McDermott,  editor  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Record,  says  that  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Company  has  control  of  practically  all  machines  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  in  a  factory.  The  patent  on  the  McKay  machine  has  expired,  and  the 
company  controls  it  simply  as  a  matter  of  business.  Some  of  its  other  machines 
it  controls  through  patents.  There  are  other  machines  in  the  market  which  can  be 
utilized  in  place  of  the  machines  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company.  That 
company,  however,  has  a  complete  line  of  shoe  machinery,  and  it  offers  to  equip  the 
factory  from  end  to  end  and  take  care  of  it  all  the  way  through.  The  Standard 
Shoe  Machinery  Company  manufactures  machines  which  do  practically  the  same 
work.    (508.) 

(b)  Organization  and  capitalization,— ^r,  Howe  states  that  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Company  was  formed  without  the  aid  of  any  so  called  promoter  or 
banker  or  outsideonfluence.  The  directors  of  the  Gtx>dyear  Shoe  Machinery  Com- 
panv,  one  of  the  companies  entering  into  the  consolidation,  sent  a  circular  letter 
to  the  stockholders  of  the  company  advising  them  that  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company  had  been  formed  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $25,000,000,  divided  into 
$12,500,000  preferred  and  $12,500,000  common  stock  (par  value  $25),  of  which  it 
was  proposed  to  issue  $8,625,000  of  preferred  stock  and  $8,625,000  of  common  stock 
for  the  purchase  of  all  the  stock  of  the  companies  entering  into  the  combination. 
The  stockholders  were  also  informed  that  a  s  vndicate  had  been  formed  which  would 
take  sufficient  common  and  preferred  stock  in  equal  amounts  at  par  to  pay  the 
floating  debts  of  the  several  constituent  companies  and  to  provide  the  company 
with  at  least  a  half  million  dollars  in  cash  as  a  working  capital.  Similar  circulars 
were  also  sent  out  by  the  directors  of  the  important  constituent  companies.  In 
forming  the  consolidation  the  stock  of  each  company  was  taken  at  a  lower  price 
than  its  stock  was  selling  for  in  the  market.  In  the  caee  of  tbe  Goodyear  Com- 
pany, each  holder  of  100  shares  of  the  Goodyear  stock  received  80  shares  of  pre- 
ferred and  80  shares  of  common  stock  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company; 
G^oodyear  stock  beingyalued  at  $40  t>er  share.  Arrangements  were  made  with  the 
American  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  of  Boston,  to  issue  the  stock  of  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Company  in  excnange  for  the  stocks  of  the  constituent  companies 
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on  the  terms  contained  in  the  circulars.  Substantially  all  of  the  stock  of  the  con- 
stituent comp^es  was  exchanged  on  the  basis  provided  for.  The  only  profit 
which  the  syndicate  of  directors  made  out  of  the  transaction  was  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  stock  which  they  subscribed  and  ^id  for  at  par. 

Until  last  year,  each  corporation  which  entered  mto  the  combination  retaind  its 
own  business,  the  United  Shoe  Machiney  Ck>mpany  owning  substantially  all  the 
stock  of  the  several  companies.  During  the  last  year,  all  the  assignable  property 
has  been  conveyed  to  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  and  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  all  the  property  of  every  form  of  the  constituent  coporations  will 
be  absolutely  vested  in  the  Unit^  Shoe  Machinery  Company.     (484, 485. ) 

(c)  Reascmsfor  consolidation,— Mr.  Howe  says  that  the  three  important  com- 
panies which  united  to  form  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  were  not  com* 
X>etitors  so  far  as  the  bulk  of  their  business  was  concerned,  but  from  the  way  in 
which  business  was  done  there  was  a  duplication  of  expenses.  The  companies 
rented  their  machines,  and  were  obliged  to  see  that  the  maclunes  were  kept  in 
good  running  condition.  Because  of  this,  they  established  agencies  in  all  the  shoe 
manufacturing  centers,  at  which  they  had  to  have  a  superintendent,  one  or  two 
clerks,  and  a  number  of  trained  men  who  were  familiar  with  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  special  machines.  One  set  of  men  in  each  of  the  places  could  look 
after  the  machines  as  well  as  three  sets  of  men,  and  that  was  the  principal  thing 
that  led  the  officers  of  the  separate  companies  to  form  a  combination.  Another 
reason  was  the  tendency  which  existed  on  the  part  of  the  companies  to  buy  up 
patents  which  might  perhaps  be  availed  of  by  other  companies.     (483.) 

(d)  Effect  of  crnnbumtion  on  employment,— hLr,  Howb  says  that  there  are  more 
workmen  employed  by  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  in  its  factories  than 
were  ever  employed  by  the  constituent  companies,  and  that  the  number  of  men 
employed  at  the  agencies  established  throughout  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
superintending  the  erection  and  operation  of  machines,  has  not  been  reduced,  as 
might  have  been  expected.  The  principal  reason  for  this  is  that  the  business  has 
greatly  increased  since  the  consolidation,  as  a  result  of  prosperity  in  general  busi- 
ness. Another  reason  is  that  better  service  has  been  rendered  to  the  manufac- 
turers, and  this  has  resulted  in  a  more  extended  use  of  machinery.    (48o. ) 

(e)  Effect  of  combination  on  wages,— Mr,  Howe  says  that  there  has  been  no 
substantial  change  in  wages  since  the  organization  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company.  There  may  have  been  increases  in  individual  instances,  but  there  has 
been  no  general  increase.    (487. ) 

(f )  Effect  of  combination  on  prices,— Mr,  fl*>wB  says  that  the  rental  charge  for 
most  of  the  machines  is  the  same  under  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  as 
it  was  before  the  formation  of  that  company.  In  the  case  of  turned  work,  there 
has  been  a  reduction  of  about  50  per  cent  in  the  rental  In  the  case  of  metallic 
machinery,  there  has  been,  during  the  past  year  and  a  half,  what  is  equivalent  to 
a  reduction,  because,  although  there  has  been  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  iron  and  copper 
during  that  time,  the  prices  charged  for  materials  have  not  been  increased.  Had 
the  old  company  continued  business,  it  would  have  been  compelled  to  increase  the 
prices,  but  because  of  the  large  business  done  by  the  United  Company,  it  has  been 
able  to  hold  the  prices  at  the  same  figure.    (490. ) 

(g)  Effect  of  combination  on  inventions,— Mr,  Howe  says  that  there  has  been 
no  cuttmg  off  of  inventions  through  the  formation  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company,  and  that  there  has  been  no  diminution  of  invention  in  any  direction. 
The  policy  of  the  company  is  to  foster  new  inventions  and  to  improve  machinery 
as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  nmintain  its  hold  on  the  business  and  to  be  able  to 
supply  manufacturers  with  the  best  machines.  An  inventor  would  not  necessarily 
be  compelled  to  sell  his  invention  to  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company.  The 
company  encourages  Inventions  among  its  employees  by  allowing  the  inventor  the 
full  privilege  of  disposing  of  his  invention  as  he  pleases,  or  by  paying  him  some- 
thing for  it  in  case  the  company  adopts  it.  That  does  not  apply  to  inventors 
whom  the  company  hires  on  contract.  It  hires  certain  men  for  the  purpose  of 
inventing.     (485,  488,  489.) 

(h)  Relations  with  Flagg  Manufacturing  Company, — Mr.  Howe  says  that  the 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  is  selling  all  goods  of  the  Flagg  Manufacturing 
Company  which  are  sold  outside  of  the  United  States.  The  United  Company, 
through  its  affiliated  companies  in  Europe,  can  handle  these  goods  at  very  much 
less  expense  than  any  single  company  could  handle  them  through  the  establish- 
ment of  agencies  i n  foreign  countries.     ( 48 ?. ) 

2.  Leasing  of  machinery.— Mr,  M'Dermott  says  that  the  machines  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  are  operated  under  lease,  and  a  royalty  is  paid 
according  to  the  number  of  pairs  of  shoes  sewed.  There  is  a  counter  on  the 
machine  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used.  There  has  been  some  friction 
between  the  shoe  manufacturers  and  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  because 
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of  the  attempt  made  by  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  to  prevent  manu- 
facturers from  using  competing  machines.  There  haye  been  negotiations  between 
the  shoe  manufacturers  and  the  managers  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company, 
and  an  adjustment  of  differences  has  been  made.  Mr.  M*Dermott  submits  a  copy 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Association, 
which  carried  on  negotiations  with  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  and 
seccured  a  modification  of  the  leases  under  which  the  company*s  machines  are 
operated  by  the  shoe  manufacturers.     (503, 510-512. ) 

Mr.  Howe  says  that  the  machinery  manufactured  by  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company  is  almost  exclusively  put  out  on  rental  and  royalty  under  agreement 
with  the  manufacturers.  The  position  taken  bv  the  company  has  been  that  if  a 
manufacturer  would  agree  to  use  all  of  the  machinery  of  the  United  Company  in 
his  factory  which  he  could  use  to  advantage  the  company  could  afford  to  give 
him  a  better  rate  than  it  gives  the  manufacturer  who  uses  only  a  part  of  the 
machinery  manufactured  by  the  company.  Negotiations  for  the  modification  of 
the  terms  of  the  lease  have  been  held  with  a  committee  of  the  New  England  Asso- 
ciation of  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers,  and  provision  has  been  made,  as  the  result 
of  ttkoae  negotiations,  for  manufacturers  who  want  machinesof  the  United  Company 
hi  only  one  department.  In  the  case  of  the  metallic  department,  this  privilege 
has  been  granted  upon  condition  that  the  manufacturers  pay  10  per  cent  more  for 
the  fastening  materials  thev  use  than  is  paid  by  those  who  use  all  the  machinery 
of  the  United  Company.  The  leases  of  the  United  Companv  are  substantially  the 
same  as  were  those  of  the  constituent  companies.  The  royalties  are  paid  monthly, 
and  a  discount  of  50  per  cent  is  given  if  payment  is  made  before  the  15th  of  the 
month.  Indicators  are  attached  to  the  machines  so  that  it  can  be  determined  to 
what  extent  the  machine  has  been  used.  The  small  manufacturer  gets  practically 
the  same  terms  as  does  the  large  manufacturer.  Mr.  Howe  submits  copies  of  the 
leases  used  by  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company.     (4H7, 488, 400, 491 ,  493-497. ) 

3.  Use  of  lasting  machines.  —Mr.  M'Derhott  says  that  in  general  the  use  of  last^ 
ing  maohmes  has  proved  successful.  It  is  claimed  that  the  machine  is  applicable 
to  all  grades  of  shoes.  Some  factories,  however,  will  not  use  the  machine,  pre- 
f erringhand  work,  especially  on  the  better  qualities.     (508. ) 

Mr.  Hows  says  that  there  are  lasting  machines  that  are  adapted  to  all  classes  of 
work.  The  machines  are  more  successful,  if  anything,  in  the  higher  classes  of 
goods  than  in  the  lower  classes.  In  the  highest  class  of  shoes  machine  lasting  is 
better  than  hand  lasting.     (491 . ) 

4.  Foreign  trade,— ^t.  Howe  says  that  the  foreign  trade  in  shoe  machinery  is 
increasing  very  rapidly,  especially  m  Germany.  The  United  Shoe  Machine  Com- 
pany has  a  small  factory  in  Frankfort  with  American  superintendents  and  two  or 
three  American  foremen.  Some  of  the  castings  up  to  the  present  time  have  been 
sent  from  this  country.  There  Is  an  advantf^  in  manufacturing  the  machines 
there,  because  of  the  duty  of  25  or  30  per  cent  which  is  imposed  by  Germany.  Most 
of  the  machines  used  abroad,  however,  are  manufactured  in  this  country,  except 
so  far  as  is  necessary  to  comply  with  the  imtent  laws  of  foreign  countries.  (485, 489. ) 

5.  Tariff  on  steel,— Mr.  Howe  thinks  that  the  reduction  of  the  taritf  on  steel 
products  would  have  no  effect  whatever  on  the  shoe-machinery  industry.  The 
value  of  the  raw  material  which  enters  into  shoe  machinery  is  so  slight  in  com- 
parison with  the  value  of  the  labor  that  is  put  into  it  that  a  diminution  of  50  per 
cent  in  tiie  cost  of  raw  material  would  represent  very  little  difference  in  the  cost 
of  the  machines.  So  far  as  the  tariff  on  shoe  machinery  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
shoe  machinery  imported  into  this  country,  and  the  patents  and  the  skill  in  manu- 
facture possessed  by  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  would  enable  them  to  con- 
trol their  own  market  if  the  tariff  were  removed.     (489. ) 

B.  Conditions  of  labor.— -American  and  European  workmen  compared. — 
Mr.  Howb  says  that  the  labor  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  shoe  machinery  is 
very  much  cheaper  in  Germany  tnan  it  is  in  this  country,  but  that  it  is  by  no 
means  as  efficient.  Counting  the  productiveness  of  the  labor,  it  is  Mr.  Howe's 
opinion  that  American  labor  is  cheaper  even  at  the  higher  price.     (490. ) 

XXIV.   LOCOMOTIVE,   FOBGIKGS,   AND  TRANSMISSION   MAOHIN- 

EBT  TRADES. 

A.  DeFeiopment  of  locomotive  manufacture.— Mr.  Converse,  a 
member  of  the  lirm  of  Bumham,  Williams  &  Co.,  owners  of  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  says  that  at  the  beginning  of  railroad  operations  in  the 
United  States,  the  locomotive  had  a  single  pair  of  driving  wheels,  and  weif^hed 
probably  not  over  12  or  16  tons.  The  first  change  was  to  add  a  second  uair  of 
driving  wheels  and  couple  theai  to)<ether.    Then  6  and  8  driving  wheels  were 
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conpled,  and  the  weight  rose  to  20  or  25  tons.  This  occnrred  about  1840  or  1850. 
In  the  next  two  decades,  from  1850  to  1870,  the  standard  American  locomotives 
were  about  40  tons  in  weight  for  freight  service,  and  about  85  tons  for  passenger. 
Now  freight  locomotives  of  100  tons,  and  passenger  locomotives  of  from  70  to  80 
tons  are  the  rule.  Forty  years  ago  a  2,000-gallon  tender  was  considered  a  very 
liberal  size.  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  are  now  about  to  build  tenders  of 
7,500  gallons  capacity.  A  locomotive  can  run  probably  40  or  50  miles  without 
taking  a  supply  of  water  in  the  freight  service,  and  perhaps  75  to  100  miles  in  the 
I>assenger  service. 

The  quality  of  the  material  in  locomotives  has  also  been  greatly  improved. 
Steel  has  largely  been  substituted  for  iron.  This  is  made  possible  by  the  great 
improvements  in  the  production  of  steel.  The  boilers  are  now  made  capable  of 
bearing  a  steam  pressure  of  200  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Thirty  or  40  years 
ago  100  pounds  was  the  ordinary  pressure.  Forty  years  ago  a  large  part  of  the 
nuleage  of  American  railroads  was  laid  with  iron  rails  weighing  less  than  60 
pounds  to  the  yard.  To-day,  on  the  roads  of  heaviest  traffic,  steel  rails  of  100 
pounds  to  the  yard  are  used.  Thirty  c?  40  years  ago  a  car  weighing  10  tons 
was  loaded  with  10  tons  of  freight,  and  a  heavier  load  was  discouraged.  Now 
cars  are  built  to  carry  100,000  pounds  or  50  net  tons.     (231, 232. ) 

B.  Conditions  of  capital  and  business. — 1.  Baldtain  Locomotive 
i^orka. — Mr.  (}onvbrsb  says  that  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  founder  of  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works,  was  a  manufacturing  jeweler  of  remarkable  mechanical  ability. 
When  railroads  were  first  built  in  tMs  country  and  locomotives  were  imported 
from  England,  Mr.  Baldwin  was  one  of  the  most  competent  men  to  handle  them. 
His  first  connection  with  locomotives  was  an  engagement  to  put  together  one  which 
had  been  imported  from  England  for  the  New  Castle  and  Frencntown  Railroad. 
He  built  his  first  locomotive  in  1831-32,  for  the  G^rmantown  Railroad  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  business  has  steadily  grown  until  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  are 
the  largest  in  the  world.  They  turned  out  1,200  locomotives  in  1900.  of  a  value  of 
between  $16,000,000  and  $17,000,000.  They  employ  about  9,000  hands,  and  use  a 
camtal  of  not  less  than  $10,000,000. 

There  are  about  10  large  locomotive  works  in  the  United  States.  Very  few 
railroads  attempt  to  manufacture  their  own  locomotives.  No  such  attempt  has 
ever  been  generally  made.  It  is  impossible  for  any  railroad  to  build  its  own  loco- 
motives as  cheaply  as  can  works  devoted  exclusively  to  that  industry.    (230,  231. ) 

2.  Oun  forgings  and  armor  plates,— ^r.  H  abrah,  president  of  the  Midvale  Steel 
Company,  says  that  there  are  only  two  concerns  in  the  country  making  gun  forg- 
ings, his  own  company  and  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  There  are  only  two 
concerns  making  armor  plate,  the  Bethlehem  and  the  Carnegie.  Mr.  Harrah^s 
com];Mmy  recently  bid  on  a  lot  of  armor  plate  at  a  price  which  would  barely  have 
seen  it  out.  The  contract  was  finally  given  to  the  other  concerns  at  a  price  $17  a 
ton  higher,  because  the  Midvale  company  could  not  begin  to  deliver  as  quickly  as 
could  the  Bethlehem  and  the  Carnegie  companies,  which  had  their  plants  estab- 
lished. Though  Mr.  Harrah  was  sorry  to  lose  the  contract,  he  thinks  the  Gk»vem- 
ment  acted  wisely. 

Mr.  Harrah  estimates  the  profits  on  armor  plate  at  23  per  cent.  This  seems 
very  great,  but,  when  the  risk  of  rejection  is  considered,  it  is  very  small.  It  does 
not  begin  to  compare  with  the  profit  on  steel  rails,  beams,  and  building  materiaL 
The  point  is  that  when  tests  are  made  of  armor  plate  for  Qovemment  work,  there 
is  no  test  of  each  separate  piece,  but  a  whole  batch  is  accepted  or  rejected  accord- 
ing to  the  results  of  two  shots.  If  it  is  rejected,  it  is  a  total  loss.  The  United 
States  Government  is  exceedingly  severe  on  the  makers  of  such  material.  The 
English  Government  bays  similar  materials  from  English  makers  at  31  cents  a 
pound.  The  French  Gt>vemment,  when  it  buys  the  gun  forgings  from  French 
makers,  pays  34  cents  a  pound.  *  *  When  our  Government  buys  its  materials  from 
us  it  pays  us  22  cents  a  pound  and  always  tries  to  jew  us  down  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  the 
specifications  under  which  material  is  made  for  the  American  Government  to-day 
are  more  severe  than  the  specifications  under  which  any  foreign  material  is 
furnished  to  any  foreign  government.  **    Heavy  penalties  are  also  collected.    (354. ) 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Cramp,  president  of  the  Wiuiam  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  and  Engine 
Building  Company,  says  that  the  profit  on  armor  making  is  something  enormous. 
The  people  who  make  money  on  tneir  ships  are  not  the  persons  who  design  them 
or  construct  them,  but  the  ones  who  makes  the  gans.  The  armor  makers  do  not 
get  too  much  profit,  because  it  Involves  an  immense  outlay  of  money  to  build  an 
armor  plant,  and  the  business  is  not  continuous.  Still  a  ship  could  be  put  in  at 
cost  if  the  company  building  it  grot  the  profit  on  the  armor.    (420. ) 

8.  Drop  forgings.— Ht.  William  C,  Redfield,  treasurer  of  J.  H.Williams  &  Co., 
manufacturers  of  drop  forgings,  a&ys  that  there  are  from  30  to  32  concerns  manu- 
facturing products  which  come  into  competition  with  those  manufactured  by  J.  H. 
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WilliamB  Sc  Co.  These  concemf  are  scattered  all  over  the  country.  Not  all  of 
them  make  all  the  kinds  of  prodncts  which  J.  H.  Williams  &  Ca  make,  bnt  each 
of  them  has  one  or  two  specialties  which  come  into  competition.  The  bncdnees  of 
J.  H.  Williams  &  Co.  is  about  equally  divided  between  goods  which  are  known  as 
stock  articles— that  is,  goods  which  are  carried  in  stock  and  catalogued— and  goods 
which  are  made  through  special  order.  All  of  the  stock  articles  come  into  compe- 
tition with  products  manufactured  by  every  other  drop- forging  concern,  and  about 
two-thirds  of  the  specialties  come  into  com^tition  with  products  of  other  cou- 
cerna.  The  remaining  one-third  of  the  specialties  manufactured  come  into  com- 
petition with  goods  which  other  manufacturers  produce  bv  different  processes, 
but  which  they  claim  will  accomplish  the  same  results.  Practically « therefore, 
there  is  competition  throughput  the  entire  business.  J.  H.  Williams  &  Co.  make 
forgings  which  are  used  in  electric  motors,  guns,  pistols,  rifles,  sewing  machines, 
typewriters,  and  in  all  kinds  of  light,  quick-running  machinery.    (667.) 

4.  Prices  of  steel  prodticts.—MT.  Redfield  says  that  the  prices  of  steel  products 
rose  very  sharply  at  the  beginning  of  1900  and  fell  off  very  sharply  in  tne  latter 
part  of  the  year.  They  fell  off  much  more  than  one-half,  and  thev  have  advanced 
somewhat  lince  then.  They  are  now  ranging  at  figures  which  fall  below  the  max- 
imum of  last  year,  but  are  approximately  50  per  cent  higher  than  the  minimum 
of  last  year.  The  fluctuation  was  due  chiefly  to  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  The  formation  of  the  large  steel  combination  has  tended  to  steady 
prices.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  country  at  large  that  prices  should 
be  steady.  One  of  the  difficultiee  found  in  efforts  to  extend  our  export  trade  is 
the  fluctuation  of  prices.     (668. ) 

5.  Ea^>ort  trade— (a,)  Locomotives.— Mr,  Converse  says  that  the  export  trade 
in  locomotives  has  been  growing  for  the  last  40  years.  At  first  it  was  confined 
chiefly  to  Cuba  and  South  America.  Within  the  last  25  years  it  has  extended  to 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  In  the  last  10  years  the  g^i'owth  has  been  very  great. 
American  locomotives  have  now  been  sent  to  almost  every  country  where  rail- 
roads are  in  operation.  Within  the  last  3  years  the  Baldwin  works  have  built 
locomotives  for  railways  in  Eufipland,  France,  and  southern  Germany,  though 
these  countries  are  large  locomotive  producers  and  have  been  competitors  for  we 
trade  of  Soutii  America.  The  Baldwin  works  have  sold  many  locomotives  to  the 
Russian  (^vemment— about  150  during  the  past  4  or  5  years  for  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Russian  Government  to  develop  industries  in 
Russia,  and  a  protective  duty  of  about  4  cents  a  pound  is  levied  on  locomotives 
for  that  purpose.  The  Government  does  not  order  locomotives  abroad  if  the 
Russian  worKs  can  meet  the  demand.  The  capacity  of  the  Russian  works  is  not 
large  enough,  however,  to  supply  the  necessary  equipment  for  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway  in  addition  to  the  orainary  requirements  of  the  country.  It  was  for  that 
reason  that  orders  were  placed  abroad.  Since  the  Government  was  the  purchaser, 
the  Russian  tariff  did  not,  of  course,  enter  into  the  question.  Indeed,  since  the 
railroad  system  in  almost  every  country  except  the  United  States  is  largely  a 
government  system,  foreign  tarifl^s  cut  no  great  figure  in  the  locomotive  business. 

In  general,  the  things  which  give  the  American  locomotive  builders  an  advantage 
over  the  European  builders  are  three:  First,  large  capacity  and  excellent  facili- 
ties make  it  possible  to  fill  a  large  order  in  a  very  short  time;  second,  American 
locomotives  are  to  some  extent  preferred  by  reason  of  their  type  and  size  and 
details;  third,  the  American  locomotives  are  built  at  a  less  cost  per  unit  of 
weight  than  the  ordinary  European  locomotives.  The  principal  competitors  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  are  England  and  Germany,  and  to  a  less  extent  France 
and  Belgium. 

The  foreign  orders  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  are  not  procured  by 
traveling  men  employed  by  the  concern,  but  through  foreign  agents— business 
men  in  their  respective  countries.  The  firm  has  a  general  agency  in  London  and 
agencies  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  d^ina,  Japan,  and  southern  Germany.  Its 
export  business  is  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  its  whole  output.  It  does  not  sell 
abroad  on  credit,  nor  receive  nor  negotiate  securities  of  foreign  corporations. 
The  larger  part  of  the  price  of  a  locomotive  is  generally  paid  on  the  completion  of 
the  contract,  and  a  small  percentage  is  retained  for  perlutps  a  year,  as  a  guaranty 
against  defects.     (231-236. ) 

Mr.  (Ik)nver8e  says  that  the  locomotives  which  are  sent  abroad  by  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  are  substantially  the  same  in  type  as  those  used  in  America, 
but  are  much  lighter  and  less  powerful  than  the  average  American  locomotive. 
American  and  £uropean  locomotives  have  been  growing  more  and  more  alike  in 
type.  The  two  principal  points  of  difference  remaining  are  the  use  of  the  bar 
frame  in  America  and  of  the  plate  frame  in  Europe,  and  the  invariable  use  of  out- 
side cylinders  in  America,  wnile  inside  cylinders  and  crank  axles  are  very  largely 
used  in  Europe. 
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The  basis  of  price  is  substantially  the  same  for  the  locomotives  which  are  exported 
as  for  those  which  are  sold  in  this  conn  try.  The  foreign  locomotive  costs  a  great 
deal  more  because  it  has  to  be  bnilt  and  then  entirely  dismantled  and  boxed. 
Freight,  insurance,  loading,  and  nn loading  charges  have  to  be  paid,  and  mechanics 
sometimes  have  to  be  sent  thousands  of  miles  to  take  charge  or  erection  and  to  try 
the  engines.     (281 ,  235. ) 

(b)  Transmission  machinery. — Mr.  Crbsson.  a  manufacturer  of  transmission 
machinery,  says  that  he  sells  his  goods  all  over  the  world.  He  sells  to  commission 
houses,  and  also  has  traveling  men  of  his  own.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  depression 
in  1898  that  he  began  to  export  in  a  large  way.  Before  that  time  it  wotud  have 
been  possible  to  find  an  export  market  because  of  the  superior  quality  of  his  goods, 
but  the  domestic  trade  kept  him  occupied  and  he  did  not  care  to  do  it.  When  the 
domestic  trade  fell  off,  he  enlarged  his  factory  and  put  in  new  machinery  to  handle 
very  large  work,  and  went  heavily  into  the  export  trade.     (266-268. ) 

(c)  War  materials.— Mr.  Harrah  says  that  the  Mid  vale  Steel  Company  had 
an  inquiry  from  the  English  Government  for  a  large  amount  of  war  nmterial  in 
February,  1900,  and  submitted  prices  and  times  of  delivery.  The  prices  were  sat- 
isfactory, but  it  was  only  after  consultation  with  the  United  States  War  Depart- 
ment that  the  English  Government  was  convinced  that  deliveries  could  be  made 
at  the  time  promised,  in  the  end  the  English  makers  raised  such  strong  objec- 
tions to  the  buying  of  war  material  in  America  that  the  British  Government 
dropped  the  matter.    (854. ) 

(d)  Drop  forgings.—'Mx.  Redfield  says  that  J.  H.  Williams  &  Co.  are  selling 
their  products  all  over  the  world  in  competition  with  the  products  of  Birmingham 
manuf actarers.  About  one-eighth  of  the  products  manufactured  by  the  company 
are  sold  abroad.  Both  stock  products  ana  specialties  are  exi>orted.  Nearly  all  of 
the  speci^ties  manufactured  by  the  company  are  sent  abroad,  where  they  come 
into  competition  with  similar  goods  from  this  country  and  with  goods  made  in 
(Germany.  The  company  is  making  two  lines  of  goods  which  are  sold  exclusively 
abroad.  These  goods  are  tools  for  machines  which  are  not  used  in  this  country. 
A  few  of  their  goods  are  sold  at  lower  prices  in  the  foreign  market  than  in  the 
domestic  market,  but  many  of  the  goods  sold  are  sold  at  higher  prices  abroad  than 
at  home.  The  company  simply  meets  the  market  and  gets  the  largest  prioe  it  cazi. 
(661,667,668.) 

6.  Patents— Locomotives,— ULt,  Converse  says  that  his  firm  owns  one  impor- 
tant patent,  for  a  plan  for  a  compound  locomotive,  which  is  largely  used  both  in 
America  and  all  over  the  world.  Aside  from  this  there  are  no  patents  covering 
any  important  features  of  locomotives.  His  firm  owns  patents  on  some  speciiu 
machine  tools.     (238. ) 

7.  Combination — Locomotive  manufacture,— ^Lr.  Converse  says  that  efforts 
have  been  made  to  combine  the  locomotive  works  of  the  United  States,  but  thus 
far  without  success,  because  some  of  the  works,  including  his  own,  are  not  favor- 
able to  combination.  He  does  not  believe  that  locomotives  could  be  produced 
more  cheaply  if  all  the  works  were  under  one  management     (284. ) 

8.  Tariff  on  locomotives,— Mr,  Converse  does  not  think  that  foreign  locomo- 
tives would  be  imported  into  this  country  if  there  were  no  duty  on  tnem  at  all. 
He  knows  of  only  one  locomotive  which  has  been  imported  in  25  years.  That  was 
brought  in  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  as  a  sample  of  a  new  type  and  of  English 
workmanship.  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  do  not  import  any  material 
except  Uiat  in  the  case  of  locomotives  bought  for  foreign  railways  a  preference  is 
sometimes  expressed  for  certain  appliances  or  parts  of  foreign  manufacture. 
These  parts  then  have  to  be  imported.  They  are  exported  again,  subject  to  the 
drawback  provided  for  in  the  tariff  law.    (233-236. ) 

9.  Condition  of  business— Locomotive  manufacture, — Mr.  Converse  attributes 
the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  his  own  business  as  compared  with  the  years 
followmg  1893  to  **  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  large  demand  for 
our  crops  abroad,  the  immense  development  of  railroad  transportation,  and  the 
sound  financial  condition  in  which  the  country  has  been  placed  within  the  past 
few  years,  and,  to  some  extent,  to  the  favorable  legislation.  I  mean  by  that  the 
feature  of  being  able  to  import  foreign-made  articles  for  locomotive  manufacture 
and  to  secure  a  drawback  on  them  when  they  are  sent  out  of  the  country  a^n.' 
This  one  item  of  tariff  drawback  might  mean  a  difference  of  4  or  5  per  cent  m  the 
price  of  a  locomotive.    ( 234. ) 

C.  Labor  or ^Vkni'EWiionH.— -Attitude  of  employers^^yir,  Crbsson  says  that 
he  is  not  opposed  to  organized  labor  and  has  given  little  attention  to  the  (luestion 
whether  his  men  are  organized  or  not.  **  Quite  a  number  of  times  there  have 
been  people  around  to  stir  them  up,  but  they  have  not  done  much.  We  have  not 
opposed  them  except  when  they  interfered  with  the  business,"    The  leader  of 
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the  machinists  has  repeatedly  desired  to  go  through  the  shops  and  talk  to  the 
men.  It  has  not  been  thought  best  to  permit  it.  *  *  He  is  one  of  those  people  whose 
business  it  is  to  stir  up  the  workingmen  and  get  them  discontented  with  what  they 
are  doing. ''  At  the  same  time  the  men  are  American  citizens  and  are  fully  entitled 
to  have  something  to  say  about  wages  and  conditions.     (267, 268, 269, 272. ) 

D.  Relations  of  employers  and  employees.— Mr.  Bbdfibld  says  that 
no  difficulties  arise  between  J.  H.  Williams  &  Co.  and  their  employees.  There 
has  never  been  but  one  difference,  and  that  was  due  to  mistakes  made  by  a  sub- 
foreman.  As  a  result  of  the  mistakes  of  this  subforeman  t^ere  was  a  strike  in 
one  department  of  the  company  s  works  which  lasted  for  a  week.  The  result  of 
the  stnke  was  that  the  subforeman  was  discharged  and  all  the  men  were  reem- 
ployed«  Some  of  the  men  who  were  employed  by  the  company  when  it  started 
are  still  with  it.    (660, 663, 664. ) 

Mr.  Crbsson  bajs  that  he  has  never  had  a  strike  in  his  40  years  of  business.  A 
very  large  propornon  of  his  men  have  been  trained  up  from  boyhood  in  his  shop. 
There  are,  nowever,  a  considerable  number  of  foreigners  of  various  nationalities. 
(267.) 

£•  General  conditions  of  labor.— 1.  Wages— {a)  Steel  toorks.^Mr, 
Harrah  says  that  possibly  20  per  cent  of  the  workmen  employed  bv  the  Midvale 
Steel  Ck>mpany  are  paid  by  the  day  and  all  the  rest  by  the  piece.  Tne  men  prefer 
piecework  to  day  labor  or  a  sliding  scale.  When  a  rate  is  fixed  it  is  understood 
that  it  will  prevail  for  a  given  time— a  year,  18  months,  or  2  years.  Both  the  men 
and  the  company  have  sUways  lived  up  to  this  understanding.  The  company 
gives  the  men  every  facility  and  advantage  in  the  way  of  appliances,  and  pays  not 
only  a  good  wage  but  a  large  bonus  for  overproduction.  Many  of  the  men  turn 
in  $40  a  week  one  week  after  another.  Probably  1,000  or  1,200  men,  one-third  of 
the  workmen,  can  do  that.  The  result  is  that  the  most  of  them,  being  satisfied 
with  their  condition ,  work  only  5  or  5i  days  in  the  week.  The  average  attendance 
is  52  hours  a  week.     (849,  350.) 

(b)  Machinery  trade,— Mr,  Cresson  says  that  his  men  average  about  $14  or  $15 
a  week  and  his  bo^s  from  $5  to  $8.  He  never  reduces  the  pay  of  an  individual; 
did  not  do  so  dunng  the  depression  of  1893.  The  average  wages  have  risen  per- 
haps 20  per  cent  since  the  hard  times,  but  are  not  materially  higher  than  under 
the  Harrison  Administration.  The  average  wage  has  been  raised  by  increasing 
the  wages  of  new  men  taken  on. 

Mr.  Cresson  thinks  that  wages  in  Philadelphia  are  lower  than  in  other  centers, 
such  as  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Chicago.  A  machinist,  for  instance,  receives 
about  $15  in  Mr.  Cres8on*s  shop,  while  he  might  receive  $16  or  $18  in  one  of  the 
other  cities.  This  is  accounted  for  largely  by  the  cheaper  living  in  Philadelphia. 
Another  factor  is  steadiness  of  work;  Mr.  Cresson *s  men  never  have  to  lose  any 
time;  but  he  does  not  think  their  yearly  wages  are  as  high  as  they  would  be  in 
other  places.    (266-271. ) 

(c)  Locomotive  manufacture,— l&r.  Converse  says  that  though  his  firm  pays 
considerably  higer  wages  than  those  paid  by  European  locomotive  works  it  is  able 
to  compete  with  European  factories,  partiy  through  the  greater  indtutry  and 
intelligence  of  the  American  workman  and  partly  by  much  larger  use  of  machine 
tools  and  improved  machinery.    (23 1 . ) 

(d)  Drop  forging8,—yir.  Bedfibld  says  that  in  the  shops  of  J.  H.  Williams  & 
Co.  wages  in  many  of  the  departments  are  paid  under  the  piecework  system.  In 
the  die-making  departments  daily  wages  are  paid,  and  the  rate  is  from  $2.75  to 
?^.50perday.     (668.) 

2.  FHne8,—Mr,  Harrah  says  that  his  company  fines  its  men  severely.  He  sup- 
poses that  between  $5,000  and  $6,000  a  year  in  fines  is  collected  from  its  3,400 
employees.  The  money  does  not  go  to  the  company  but  to  the  benefit  fund  of  the 
men.    There  is  no  objection  to  the  system.     (852. ) 

XXV.  OPTICAL  IKSTBUlifrENT  TBABE. 

A.  Conditions  of  capital  and  business.— 1.  Queen  ct  Co.— Mr.  Gray, 
secretary  of  the  Manufacturers'  Club,  Philadelphia,  states  that  his  firm,  Queen  <& 
(Jo.,  makes  optical  instruments,  surveying  and  engineering  instruments,  electrical 
testing  instruments,  ana  high-class  phyncal  apparatus  for  colleges.  It  has  some 
patents,  but  relies  less  on  patent  protection  than  on  the  form  and  quality  of  the 
instruments.  For  instance,  it  m^es  a  cable-testing  apparatus  which  it  sells  all 
over  the  world  and  on  which  it  has  a  substantial  monopoly,  though  it  has  no 
patents  on  it.  Anyone  else  might  make  the  same  apparatus,  but  he  would  have  to 
make  a  large  investment  in  tools,  which  perhaps  he  would  feel  the  possible  trade 
would  not  justify.  Queen  &  Co.  have  established  a  trade  for  the  apparatus,  which 
justifies  the  possession  of  these  tools.    (208. )  Digitized  by  VjOOg IC 
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2.  Import  trade.^}dr.  Gray  says  that  perhaps  20  per  cent  of  the  goods  that 
Queen  &  Co.  sell  are  imported.  In  some  cases  single  articles  of  classes  which 
are  not  made  in  large  quantities  are  desired  and  can  be  imported  for  less  than 
they  can  be  made  for  here,  especially  since  there  is  no  dnty  on  them  if  they  are 
for  the  nse  of  educational  institutions.  In  many  cases,  however,  there  is  a  demand 
for  foreign  instruments,  simply  because  the  younger  professors  have  studied 
abroad  and  have  an  idea  that  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  nave  European  instruments. 
Queen  &  Co.  import  thing^s  which  could  be  got  better  and  cheaper  here  to  suit  the 
taste  and  fancy  of  certain  individuals.  For  instance,  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania required  a  certain  number  of  microscopes.    Queen  &  Co.  offered  them  at  a 

?rice  somewhat  lower  than  that  at  which  they  could  be  imported  free  of  duty, 
'he  professors  who  actually  intended  to  use  the  instruments  examined  Queen  & 
Co.'s,  and  were  fully  satisfied  with  them  and  wished  to  buy  them,  but  the  head  of 
the  department  had  studied  in  G^ermany  and  believed  in  German  instruments, 
and  the  university  bought  the  German  instruments  at  the  higher  price.  (208, 
209,  212.) 

3.  Export  frode.— Mr.  Gray  says  that  the  firm  of  Queen  &  Co.  does  a  consid- 
erable export  trade  in  some  lines  of  optical  instruments,  but  the  goods  that  are 
exported  are  American  models  which  have  been  worked  out  by  American  ingenuity 
and  which  sell  because  of  their  superiority.    (213. ) 

4.  Tariff. — Mr.  Gray  says  that  on  a  large  part  of  the  goods  manufactured  by 
Queen  &  0>.  there  is  no  actual  tariff  protection.  There  is  a  duty,  for  instance,  on 
microscopes,  but  it  is  not  levied  on  instruments  imported  for  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. For  every  microscope  sold  to  an  individual  two  are  sold  to  an  institution. 
In  selling  to  the  institution  it  is  necessary  to  meet  the  free-of-duty  price,  and  the 
firm  desires  to  hold  the  trade,  even  at  unprofitable  rates.  This  necessarily  fixes 
the  price  to  individuals.  The  material  used  forms  a  comparatively  small  part  of 
the  cost  in  this  line;  labor  is  the  important  factx>r.  ThouA^  wages  are  very  much 
higher  for  this  kind  of  work  in  the  United  States  than  in  Germany,  the  difference 
is  overcome  by  division  of  labor  and  by  special  machinery  and  tools.  It  would  be 
of  great  advantage  to  the  optical  instrument  industry  in  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, if  the  paragraph  which  permits  free  importation  for  institutions  of  learning 
were  changed.     (212,  218. ) 

B.  Conditions  of  lalior.— 1.  Nationality  of  workera.^Jdr,  Gray  states  that 
Queen  &  Co.  get  their  skilled  help  either  by  employing  foreign- trained  workmen 
of  mature  years  or  by  trainina^  up  young  people  under  the  tuition  of  the  foreign- 
trained  workmen.  The  majority  of  the  employees  in  the  factory  are  now  natives, 
though  many  are  children  of  foreigners.    (211.) 

2.  Wage8,—'Nir,  Gray  says  that  the  principal  maker  of  fine  microscopes  in 
Europe  is  Zeiss  at  Jena.  That  establishment  pays  what  it  calls  standard  workmen 
$8  a  week.  Queen  &  Ca  pay  the  same  grade  of  workmen  $Z  1 .  The  hours  of  work 
here  are  10  a  day.  They  are  longer  at  Jena;  Mr.  Gray  thinks  12.  For  skilled 
workmen  of  lower  grade,  Queen  &;  <Do.*s  wages  ro  down  to  $15  a  week  and  Zeiss's 
to  $4.  Yet  the  German  instruments  do  not  sell,  as  one  might  suppose,  far  below 
the  American.  The  American  firm  makes  up  the  difference  in  wages  by  division 
of  labor,  and  by  the  use  of  special  tools.  The  German  standard  workman  makes 
all  or  nearly  all  of  the  instrument.  In  America  the  corresponding  workman  is 
supplied  with  parts  partly  finished  by  special  tools.  The  rougher  work  is  done  by 
machinery  and  by  less  skilled  men ,  and  he  has  only  to  do  the  finishing.     (21 1 ,  212. ) 

XXVL  SHIPBUILDING. 

A.  DeFeiopment.— 1.  Philadelphia  as  a  shipbuilding  center,— Mr,  Charles 
H.  Cramp,  president  of  the  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Building 
(Jompany,  says  shipbuilding  has  been  the  prime  industry  of  Philadelphia  since 
the  founding  of  the  city.  William  Penn  began  the  promotion  of  shipbuilding  in 
Philadelphia,  though,  as  a  matter  of  general  modern  interest,  shipbuilding  m 
Philadelphia  has  to  oe  dated  from  the  close  of  the  war  of  Independence.  From  1 781 
to  1790,  during  which  years  the  defense  acts  of  the  Continental  Congress  remained 
in  effect,  the  records,  though  somewhat  imperfect,  show  that  at  least  162  vessels, 
aggregating  18,000  tons  registry,  were  built  in  Philadelphia.  Excepting  the 
Alliance,  a  frigate  presented  to  the  King  of  France  in  1784,  which  was  of  782  tons, 
no  ship  larger  than  :{00  tons  was  built  at  Philadelphia  prior  to  1790.  From  1790 
until  tne  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1812,  Philadelphia  easily  led  the  country  in  ship- 
building, particularly  in  regard  to  the  size  and  uualitv  of  the  ships  built.  The 
supremacy  of  Philadelphia  in  shipbuilding  at  this  time  Mr.  Oamp  attributes  partly 
to  the  excellent  (juality  and  great  quantity  of  timber  in  the  region  tributary,  and 
partly  to  the  s  k  ill  and  aptitude  of  its  shipwrights.  In  the  period  of  depression  which 
followed  the  war  of  1 81 2,  Philadelphia  constructed  considerable  tonnage  for  foreign 
countries,  consisting  of  both  merchant  ships  and  men-of-war,  and  including  one 
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line-of-battle  ship  which  was  sold  to  Russia.  In  1830,  two  PhUadelpliia  ships, 
originally  bnilt  for  the  China  trade,  were  sold  to  the  English  East  India  Company. 
This  raised  such  a  fuss  in  England  that  action  was  taken  by  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  which  resulted  in  closing  the  British  market  to  Auierican-bnilt  ships,  the 
British  authorities  insisting  that  their  merchants  most  ha\  e  their  ships  built  in 
England,  even  though  they  had  to  import  construction  materiaLs.  When  the 
transition  came  from  wood  to  iron,  and  from  canvas  to  steam,  William  Cramp 
and  his  sons  found  that  **  the  task  of  perpetuating  the  supremacy  in  shipbuilding 
of  Philadelphia  in  the  new  era  practically  devolved  upon  them. '  Philadelphia,  Mr. 
Cramp  thinks,  has  been  in  the  lead  in  everything  pertaining  to  naval  architecture 
since  1710.*  (401,403.) 

2.  Beginning  of  steam  navigation.— ^dr.  Cbamp  states  that  steam  navigation 
was  inaugurated  in  Philadelphia  by  the  building  for  John  Fitch  of  the  first 
American  steamboat,  which,  in  1790,  began  reg^ular  trips  betweefi  Philadelphia  and 
Trenton.  A  second  steamboat  was  launched  in  1791 .  but  when  nearly  completed 
was  driven  from  its  moorings  by  a  storm  and«wrecked.  After  this  steam  naviga- 
tion on  the  Delaware  languished  for  several  years.  In  1809  another  steamboat 
line  was  established  to  run  between  Philadelphia  and  Trenton.  This  was  success- 
ful, and  steam  navigation  on  the  Delaware  has  since  been  uninterrupted,  thongh 
it  was  many  years  after  the  establishment  of  that  line  before  steamships  began  to 
cut  any  important  figure.    ( 402. ) 

8.  Iron  battle  «/)tp«.— Mr.  Cramp  says  that  the  pioneer  seagoing  armored  battle 
ship  of  the  American  Navy  was  the  New  IronstdeA,  built  by  bis  company  just 
previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  civU  war.  At  that  time  armored-ship  con- 
i-truction  was  in  its  infancy,  and,  except  for  the  few  ironclad  floating  batteries 
employed  at  the  bombardment  of  Kinbum  in  the  Crimean  war  and  the  armored 
frigates  Warrior,  of  the  English  navy,  and  Couronne,  of  the  French  navy,  there 
was  no  guide  as  to  either  design  or  construction  of  ironclad  vessels.  The  United 
States  Government  determined  to  build  the  most  powerful  cruising  ironclad  that 
the  facilities  of  the  country  would  admit,  and  the  New  Ironsidea  was  the  outcome 
of  this  determination.  The  ship  was  of  an  entirely  unique  design,  and  was  gen- 
erally considered  the  most  formidable  seagoing  ironclad  of  the  time.  Although 
the  Ironsides  would  appear  crude  now,  she  was  a  remarkable  achievement  and 
proved  invulnerable  to  any  of  the  ordnance  of  that  day.  In  1866,  while  lying  at 
League  Island,  she-took  fire,  burnt  to  the  water's  edge,  and  sank.    (398,  399). 

4.  Shinbuilding  in  i^d?.— Mr.  Cramp  says  that  in  1870  there  wap  a  considerable 
revival  of  national  spirit  in  an  effort  to  regain  the  position  of  a  maritime  conmier- 
cial  power  which  the  country  had  lost  through  the  civil  war,  and  as  a  result  the 
American  Steamship  Company  was  formed.  For  this  company  the  Cramp  Com- 
pKoy  constucted  four  steamships,  known  as  the  Indiana,  Illinoiny  Pennsylvania, 
and  Ohio,  These  ships  were  commissioned  in  1872  and  1873,  and  excelled  in  speed 
the  City  of  Brussels,  which  was  the  fastest  trans- Atlantic  steamer  of  that  time, 
although  the  City  of  Brussels  burned  1,000  tons  of  coal  per  trip  and  had  100  men 
in  the  fire  room,  while  the  American  ships  burned  less  than  500  tons  of  coal  and 
had  only  37  men  in  the  fire  roouL  These  economies  were  the  result  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  compound  engine.  These  ships  made  8-day  trips,  and  for  a  time 
attracted  their  share  of  trans- Atlantic  traffic,  but  finally  succumbed  to  the  com- 
petition of  their  subsidized  British  rivals  and  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Inter- 
national Na  vigaftion  Company.    ( 399) . 

Mr.  Cramp  says  that  when  these  four  ships  were  contracted  for  the  foreign 
steamship  companies  increased  their  output  of  new  ships  and  bnilt  larger  ships 
than  haa  been  their  practice.  As  a  result  it  came  about  that  by  the  time  the 
American  ships  had  started  and  made  one  or  two  voyages  freights  had  fallen  to 
on^half  or  one-third  of  what  they  were  before  the  contract  was  made  for  the 
building  of  the  ships.    (400). 

5.  ShipbuildiTig  on  the  Padflc  coast,— ^r.  Cramp  says  that  shipbuilding  started 
on  the  Pacific  coast  during  the  years  1885  to  1890,  when  the  Union  Iron  Works 
Rot  some  contracts  from  the  Government.  The  Pacific  coast  shipyards,  he  says, 
have  been  dQvol^  mostly  to  the  building  of  war  ships,  but  a  limited  number  of 
coastwise  boats  have  been  built  there. 

Ships  for  the  Pacific  trade  have  been  built  in  several  Eastern  yards— in  the  yards 
of  the  Newport  News  Comimny,  in  the  yards  of  Charles  R.  Flint's  Company,  and 
at  Chester  and  elsewhere.    (403, 404. ) 

B.  Conditions  of  capital  and  business.— 1.  William  Cramp  iS:  Sons 
Ship  and  Eri-gine  Building  Company,  —Mr.  Cramp  states  that  the  William  Cramp  & 
Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Company  was  founded  by  William  Cramp  in  1H30: 
that  in  the  64  years  of  its  existence,  to  the  end  of  1893,  the'^number  of  men  employed 
had  increased  from  less  than  100  to  5,600,  and  that  the  pay  roll  had  grown  from  a 
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few  hundred  dollars  per  week  to  $54,000  i>er  week.  In  addition,  an  enormouB 
amount  of  labor  is  employed  and  large  sums  are  paid  in  wages  by  contributory 
industries  upon  which  the  shipyard  relies  for  material.  The  number  of  names  on 
the  pay  roll  in  1900  was  6,850  and  the  amount  of  wages  paid  about  $81,000  per 
week.     (397,416.) 

During  the  first  63  years  of  the  existence  of  the  company  It  constructed  269  ships, 
and  in  the' 23  years  during  which  a  modern  engine  plant  has  been  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment 141  engines  of  every  description  and  capacity  have  been  manufactured. 
From  the  end  of  1893  to  December.  1900,  when  Mr.  Cramp  testified,  the  comtMmy 
had  constructed  30  ships,  and  11  were  still  in  process  of  construction  at  that  time. 
Of  these  41  ships  7  were  for  the  United  States  Navy,  2  for  the  Russian  navy,  1  for 
the  Japanese  navy,  while  2— the  St.  Louis  and  the  St.  Paul— were  built  to  engage 
in  trans- Atlantic  t  ade  under  the  American  flag.     (397, 400, 401, 416. ) 

Mr.  Cramp  thinks  that  the  success  of  the  Cramp  Company  may  be  viewed  as  a 
case  of  survival  of  the  fittest.  He  savs  that  when  William  Cramp  founded  the 
company  in  1830  there  were  12  other  shipyards  in  Philadelphia,  none  of  which  now 
survive  except  the  establishment  of  NeiEkfie  <&  Levy  and  that  of  the  Charles  Hill- 
man  Comi)any.  The  survival  of  the  Cramp  Company  he  attributes  to  the  fact  that 
when  the  change  from  wood  to  iron  came  the  Cramp  establishment  was  the  only 
shipyard  prepared  to  meet  the  new  conditions;  the  other  shipbuilders  could  not, 
or  would  not,  and  therefore  their  shipyards  passed  away.     (398. ) 

2.  Equipment  of  American  shipyards. — Mr.  Cramp  says  that  his  companv  has 
better  appliances  than  have  any  of  the  shipyards  abroad.  FacHitiee  for  doing 
work  are  better  in  this  country,  though  since  the  engineers*  strike  Great  Britain 
is  making  greater  use  of  American  devices  and  inventions.    (414. ) 

3.  Cost  of  ship  construction. — Mr.  Cramp  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 
direct  positive  or  negative  reply  to  the  question  whether  a  ship  can  be  built  as 
cheaply  in  the  United  States  as  in  England;  it  depends  partly  on  the  ship  and 
partly  on  the  builder.  The  average  English  tramp  snip  could  not  be  dtmlicated  in 
America,  because  American  shipyards  could  not  reduce  their  standard  to  that  of 
tramp  construction.  In  respect  to  the  highest  class  of  vessels,  Mr.  Cramp  thinks 
that  the  proper  form  of  the  question  is  not,  *'  Can  you  duplicate  the  City  of  A'etr 
Yoi'k  ( for  instance)  ,or  the  Majestic,  or  the  Columbia  (using  the  word  *  *  duplicate  "  in  a 
pureljT  structural  sense), for  the  cost  of  these  vessels  in  Great  Britain?"  bat  the 
question  should  be,  *'Can  you  build  a  ship  to  do  the  work  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  or  the  Majestic,  or  the  Columbia,  in  all  respects,  for  the  same  cost?"  To 
that  question  Mr.  Cramp  would  reply,  *'  Yes;  or  within  as  small  a  marg^in  as 
would  be  likely  to  prevail  in  a  similar  case  between  anv  two  British  shipyards.** 
Every  great  shipyard  of  long  existence  acquires  methods,  systems,  and  practices 
pecuiiarlyits  own,  and  these  are  expressed  in  the  vessels  which  it  designs  and 
builds.  The  prices  for  building  steamships  would  therefore  be  different  in  differ- 
ent shipyards.  When  a  Japanese  company  went  to  England  to  get  a  lot  of  ships 
built,  they  got  16  different  bids  from  different  British  shipbuilders,  and  the 
difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  bids  was  80  per  cent.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  possible  to  give  a  direct  answer  to  the  question  whether  a  ship  can  be  built  as 
cheaply  in  the  United  States  as  it  can  be  built  in  Great  Britain,  making  a  rough 
estimate,  however,  Mr.  Cramp  would  say  the  cost  of  building  an  American  first- 
class  steamship  and  a  foreign  first-class  steamship  would  differ  by  about  15  x>er 
cent.     (405,407,408,414.) 

4.  Advantages  possessed  by  the  United  States.— Mr.  Cramp  says  that  in  a  few 
years  both  England  and  Germany  will  have  to  come  to  the  United  States  for  the 
raw  material  for  the  building  of  their  ships.    (411.) 

5.  Profits  in  shipbuilding.— Ht.  Cramp  says  that  there  is  not  a  business  where 
there  is  less  profit  than  in  shipbuilding,  if  the  immense  amount  of  ability  rej^uired 
to  construct  a  ship  is  taken  into  consideration.  The  profit  on  shipbuilding  on 
contracts  given  by  the  United  States  Government  is  lidiculously  low,  and  in  mer- 
chant shipbuilding  it  is  still  lower.  In  England  it  pays  better  because  of  the 
prices  they  pay  for  the  materials  that  go  into  the  construction  of  a  man-of- 
war.    (420.) 

6.  Combination, — Mr.  Harrah,  president  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Company,  does 
not  think  that  there  would  be  any  advantage  in  combining  plants  for  shipbuild- 
ing and  for  producing  armor  and  ordnance,  except  that  if  such  a  combinatioo 
chose  to  keep  war  ships  in  stock  in  a  speculative  way  it  would  be  likely  to  make 
a  mint  of  money  when  a  war  broke  out.    (856. ) 

Mr.  Cramp  says  that  it  would  be  a  ridiculous  thing  to  form  a  combination  of 
all  the  shipyards,  and  that  it  could  not  be  done.     (417.) 

1.  Building  of  Qovernment  ships.— Hr.  Cramp  states  that  when,  in  1872,  the 
matter  was  investigated  bv  a  committee  of  which  he  was  a  member  it  was  learned 
that  every  engine  that  had  been  built  for  a  British  man-of-war  for  20  years  had 
b^en  built  in  a  private  shipyard.    That  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  Great 
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Britain  became  saperior  to  ns  at  the  time  of  the  civil  war.  The  constant  practice 
of  tmilding  vessels  in  private  shipyards  and  paying  handsome  prices  for  them  bnilt 
np  gre&t  engine  shops  with  great  machinery,  and  when  the  British  were  building 
vessels  for  the  merchant  traffic  they  were  all  supplied  with  great  machines  and 
trained  workmen.  All  the  iron  and  steel  ships  that  were  built  for  the  British 
Gk)vemment  at  that  time,  and  oontinnously  up  to  the  present  time,  have  been 
built  in  private  ^ards,  and  liberal  prices  have  been  paid  for  them.  In  the  case 
of  five  ships  built  by  the  Lairds  for  the  British  GK)vemment  the  contract  price 
was  large  enough  to  enable  the  company  to  build  a  separate  dry  dock  for  each 
ship.  Great  Britain,  in  time  of  war,  could  use  those  additional  dry  docks  for 
repidring  vessels.  Private  shipyards  were  built  up  at  the  expense  of  the  British 
Government,  and  they  afterwards  afforded  powerful  aid  in  the  building  of  great 
British  fleets.  There  are  no  battle  ships  or  cruisers  being  built  by  Government 
yards  in  this  coxmtry  at  the  present  time.  Some  years  ago  two  cruisers,  the 
HcUeigh  and  the  Cincinnati  were  built  in  the  Government  yards.  One  was  built 
in  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  and  the  other  in  the  New  York  yard.    (408, 416. ; 

8.  Com)}€titive  bidding.^Mr.  Cramp  says  that  when  a  trans- Atlantic  steamship 
company  decides  to  add  a  vessel  to  its  fleet  it  does  not  submit  its  plans,  speciQca- 
tions,  etc.,  to  a  number  of  shipyards  for  competitive  bidding.  As  a  rule  each 
company  has  its  particular  or  favorite  builder,  and  the  builder *s  type  of  ship 
becomes  the  company's  standard.  Although  there  are  many  shipyards  in  Great 
Britain,  there  are  not  more  than  8,  or  at  the  outside  4,  yards  which  would  be  con- 
sidered by  anv  of  the  great  steamship  companies  as  comi)etent  to  build  first-rate 
modem  vessels,  such  as  are  now  required  for  trans- Atlaiitic  mail  and  passenger 
service.  The  plan  followed  in  building  such  ships  is  to  charge  the  company  for 
materials  and  for  labor,  and  then  to  add  a  certain  amount  for  operating  expenses 
and  a  certain  amount  for  profit,  terms  and  perceutages  being  fixed.  *  *  It  may  be. " 
says  Bd^.  Cramp,  *'  that  there  are  good  reasons  why  tiie  United  States  Gk>vemment 
should  to  a  great  extent  tie  both  its  hands  and  those  of  the  contractors  by  inflexi- 
ble written  stipulations,  under  bond  and  penalty,  but  no  such  conditions  are 
imposed  in  transactions  t)etween  steamship  companies  and  shipbuilders  of  estab- 
lished rank,  for  the  simple  reason  that  both  would  be  subjected  to  probable  or 
possible  embarrassment  thereby;  and  experience  demonstrates  that  it  is  bettor  to 
leave  the  questions  of  detail  to  the  operation  of  the  common  rules  of  business  as 
encountered  in  the  progress  of  the  work.''  Mr.  Cramp  states  that  the  contracte 
for  the  ships  built  for  the  British  Gk>vemment  by  the  Lairds  were  not  secured 
through  competition.  The  British  Government  knows  who  can  build  these  ships, 
and  it  notifies  them  that  it  vnll  give  them  a  battle  ship  for  so  much  money.  If 
they  want  it  they  can  have  it;  if  they  do  not  want  it  they  need  not  take  it.  And 
that  is  the  way  their  ships  are  got  out.    (406, 409, ) 

9.  Extension  of  ahiphuilding  plants. — Mr.  Cramp  states  that  for  a  number  of 
years  he  has  been  endeavoring  to  enlarge  his  plant  and  to  extend  ite  capabilities  to 
the  point  of  building  a  first-class  war  ship  complete,  ready  to  go  into  action  when 
delivered,  including  not  only  hull,  machinery,  and  equipment,  but  also  armor, 
guns,  and  ammunition.  Tha^  is  his  idea  of  wh>^t  the  capabilities  of  a  shipbuilding 
plant  should  be.  As  far  as  possible  the  divers  industries  which  enter  into  the  con- 
struction of  a  ship  of  war  should  be  under  a  single  management,  in  order  that  the 
best  advantages  of  exi)erience  may  be  realized.  In  his  efforta  to  extend  the  scope 
of  his  plant  Sfr.  Cramp  states  that  he  has  laid  his  scheme  before  various  people, 
before  the  Bethlehem  and  Carnegie  establishmenta,  and  the  Midvale  Steel  Com- 
pany in  this  country,  and  before  the  Armstrong  Company  and  the  Vickers 
Company  abroad.  The  desirability  of  having  a  plant  of  such  scope  has  been  more 
than  justified  by  the  phenomenal  success  of  the  Armstrong  Company.  That  com- 
pany builds  fully  equipped  war  vessels,  and  is  now  employing  15,000  men  and  pay- 
mg  dividends  of  20  per  cent  per  annum,  most  of  whicn  is  made  on  the  guns  and 
ordnance  matter.  The  Vickers  Company  is  also  prepared  to  turn  out  complete 
ships  ready  for  action,  and  the  same  is  true  of  other  companies  in  Great  Britain. 
The  Krupps  have  bought  tne  G^rmania  shipbuilding  pUmt  at  Kiel,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  furnish  complete  ships,  and  now  have  a  large  number  of  ve.«<sel8  under 
construction,  5  of  them  for  the  German  Government.  The  shipbuilding  plant  of 
Forges  et  Chantiers.  at  La  Seyne,  France,  is  also  ready  to  build  complete  fighting 
ships,  ready  to  go  into  action  when  delivered.  There  has  never  been  a  time  within 
30  years,  Mr.  Cramp  says,  when,  if  his  company  could  have  built  a  war  vessel 
complete,  as  it  would  build  it.  it  could  not  have  made  30  per  cent  over  the  ordi- 
nary prices.  The  extension  of  the  capabilities  of  a  shipbuilding  plant  in  this  way 
is  a  totally  different  proposition  from  a  combination  or  consoliOfttion  of  shipyards. 
It  would  conduce  to  the  more  perfect  independence  of  one  shipyard,  and  would  be 
in  line  vdth  what  has  already  been  done.  Formerly  the  various  departments  of 
the  constructive  trades  which  are  now  embraced  in  one  shipbnild'ng  plant  were 
entirely  independent  of  each  other.    The  shipowner  made  separate  contracte  for 
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the  building  of  the  hall,  f or  pamting,  blacksmithing,  ship  smithing,  spar  making, 
sail  making,  and  rigging.  In  the  case  of  steamships  separate  contracts  were 
made  for  hnlls  and  engines.  As  a  result  there  was  dimcnlty  in  fixing  the  respon- 
sibility. If  a  ship  failed  to  come  up  to  the  re^iuired  speed  the  shipbuiider  would 
put  the  blame  on  the  engine  builder^  and  the  engine  builder  woula  put  the  blame 
on  the  shipbuilder.  Th  s  method  of  subdivision  increased  the  cost  of  a  ship.  A 
trans- Atlantic  steamer,  which  can  now  be  built  for  $3,000,000,  would  under  the 
old  method  of  subdivision  have  cost  $6,000,000.    (418-420. ) 

10.  Displacement  and  registry  tons,— la  explaining  the  difference  between  dis- 
placement and  registry  tons,  Mr.  Cramp  says  that  displacement  tons  are  used  iu 
warship  practice  and  represent  the  weight  of  water  actually  displaced  by  the 
hull.  If  the  ship  should  be  put  into  a  pair  of  scales  and  should  weigh  10,CK)0  tons, 
it  would  displace  exactly  10,000  tons  of  water;  but  tonnage  as  applied  to  merchant 
yessels— that  is,  registry  tonnage— is  the  measurement  of  the  internal  capacity 
of  the  vessel— its  tons  measurement,  not  tons  weight.  Tons  reg^try  is  aJways 
less  than  tons  displacement  A  ship  that  would  displace  19,000  tons  would  have 
a  gross  registry  tonnage  of  not  over  12,500  or  18.000  tons.  The  difference  between 
gross  tons  and  net  tons,  lir.  Cramp  explains,  is  that  the  net  tons  measure  the 
intemal  capacity  of  the  ship  after  tne  spaces  ^en  up  by  l)oilen  and  engines  are 
deducted.    (400.) 

C«  American  merchant  marine*- 1.  Reasons  for  lack  of  investment  in 
trans-oceanic  lines,— Mx.  Cramp  says  there  are  two  reasons  why  American  money 
does  not  seek  investment  in  trans- Atlantic  lines  or  in  Pacific  Imes  to  the  Orient 
One  reason  is  that  it  has  not  paid,  but  the  principal  reason  is  that  few  persons 
have  been  educated  up  to  it.  People  can  not  make  money  in  a  business  unless  they 
are  trained  to  it.  The  first  cost  of  a  ship  is  not  the  chief  factor  in  preventing  the 
investment  of  American  money;  it  is  not  even  a  serious  factor.  The  great  trouble 
is  the  greater  cost  of  running  American  ships.  The  greater  first  cost  of  a  ship 
might  be  overcome  somewhat,  but  the  greater  cost  of  running  American  ships, 
the  paving  of  higher  wages  on  American  ships  than  are  paid  on  foreign  ships,  is 
continuous.    (404, 408. 414.) 

Mr.  Cramp  says  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  running  an  American  ship 
and  the  cost  of  running  a  forei^  ship  is  immense.  It  takes  an  army  of  men  to 
handle  the  5,000  tons  of  coal  which  a  first-class  Atlantic  ship  burns  on  one  voyage, 
and  the  men  on  an  American  ship  get  nearly  double  the  amount  of  wages  paid 
the  men  on  a  British  ship;  the  stewards  and  others  also  get  higher  wages.    (407. ) 

2.  Aid  to  shipotvners  generatty,  —Mr.  Cramp,  says  that  he  is  in  favor  of  doing 
something  for  the  benefit  of  the  merchant  marine  bv  giving  shipowners  some  com- 
I)ensation  of  some  kind.  He  is  not  disposed  to  ho'.d  to  any  particular  plan  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others,  but  is  ready  to  accept  anything  that  will  be  effective  in 
counterbalancing  the  disadvantage  under  which  we  now  suffer  from  the  greater 
expense  of  running  our  ships.    (409, 413.) 

3.  Discriminating  duties.— Mr.  Cramp  has  always  been  in  favor  of  discriminat- 
ing duties,  and  thinks  that  the  imposition  of  such  duties  would  be  a  very  good 
method  of  upbuilding  American  shipping.  It  would  involve  the  necessity  of 
abandoning  some  of  our  treaties,  but  that  is  no  objection,  as  we  have  never  made 
a  treaty  that  was  to  our  advantage.    (412.) 

4.  Svbsidies.-Mr,  Cramp  says  that  the  payment  of  ship  subsidies  would  be  for 
the  benefit  of  everyone  in  America.  The  opposition  to  the  subsidy  bill  was  cen- 
tered in  the  great  trans- Atlantic  steamship  lines  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 
To  the  opposition  of  these  lines  was  added  the  opposition  of  a  large  number  of 
smaller  foreign  steamship  companies.  Many  of  the  Western  railroads  also  joined 
in  the  opposition.  The  fight  was  not  an  open  one,  but  the  tactics  of  the  opxK>nents 
of  the  subsidy  bill  were  veued  under  every  conceivable  form  and  device.    ( 4 10.  4 1 1 . ) 

Mr.  Gray,  secretary  of  the  Manufacturers'  Cluo,  Philadelphia,  is  doubtful  of 
the  wisdom  of  subsidizing  ships.  He  believes  that  it  costs  more  to  run  a  vessel 
under  the  American  than  under  a  European  fiag,  and  he  is  very  doubtful  of  the 
wisdom  of  offsetting  that  difference  with  subsidies.    (207,  210.) 

5.  Begintry  of  forevm-huilt  jhii)s,—Mr,  Cramp  refers  with  approval  to  the 
'*  sturdy  patriotism ''  of  the  First  Congress,  which,  when  commerce  was  languish- 
ing for  want  of  vessels,  nevertheless  prohibited  the  registry  of  foreign-built  ships. 
He  himself,  however,  as  one  of  an  ad  visor  v  committee,  agreed  to  the  policv  of 
admitting  a  foreign  ship  to  registry,  provided  that  one  were  built  in  American 
shipyards  of  equ^  tons  and  class,  his  reason  for  so  doing  being  that  it  is  necessary 
to  get  vessels,  and  that  at  present  the  shipyards  are  not  large  enono^h  to  furnish  a 
sufficient  number  of  ships  to  supply  the  demand.  Also,  he  was  willing  to  make  a 
concession  to  the  free-ship  men.  More  ships  are  wanted  in  this  country,  and  in 
order  to  have  more  ships  built  here  Mr.  Cramp  is  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice 
embodied  in  admitting  a  foreign  8hlp  to  registry,  provided  a  ship  of  equal  tons 
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and  clasB  is  bnilt  in  an  American  shipyard.  The  admission  of  foreign-bnilt  ships 
up  to  half  the  American  tonnage  would  be  politic  now.  because  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  carrying  trade  to  be  done,  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  having  been 
demoralized  by  the  South  African  war.    (402,  409,  410,  41 1. ) 

lir.  Cramp  says  a  lot  of  Americans  are  bajring  the  worst  kind  of  foreign  shi ps.  As 
a  consequence  of  the  increase  which  there  has  been  in  the  dimensions  of  ships,  Brit- 
ish shipowners  are  selling  their  smal  ier  ships  to  American  bargai  n  h  nnters.     ( 404. ) 

6.  Demand  for  8hipH,~-}&T,  Cramp  says  that  there  is  an  enormous  demand  for 
vessels,  due  larsely  to  the  fact  that  the  British  Qovemment  took  for  transports 
and  colliers  in  we  South  African  war  a  great  many  of  the  British  ships  engaged 
in  the  trans- Atlantic  trade.  Another  reason  for  the  great  demand  is  that  the 
United  States  has  taken  vessels  from  the  coastwise  trade  for  transports.  The 
demand  will  not  in  any  way  be  met  by  the  return  of  the  transports  taken  by  the 
Qovemments  when  the  wars  are  over;  the  vessels  will  be  obsolete  then  and  worth- 
less.   It  is  very  destructive  to  use  a  merchant  vessel  as  a  transport.    (411,412.) 

Mr.  Cramp  says  that  the  Germans  have  now  got  complete  i>06seesion  of  the  car 
rying  trade  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  England  will  never  recover  it  again.  There 
is  a  chance  for  America  to  get  in  if  the  right  means  are  used.    (411. ) 

7.  UnderdassiJIcation  of  American  ships. — Mr.  Cramp  says  that  American  ships 
are  underclassified  by  Lloyd's.    (414.) 

8.  Ships  in  the  coastwise  trade.— Mr,  Cramp  says  that  with  the  exception  of 
those  ships  registered  under  the  wrecking  disability  act,  he  has  never  heard  of  a 
ship  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  which  was  built  elsewhere  than  in  an  Ameri- 
can shipyard.    (404.) 

D.  Improvements  in  naval  architecture*— 77i«  Holland  hoat.—lSx. 
Cramp  says,  referring  to  the  Holland  submarine  boat,  that  if  any  boat  can  creep 
around  under  the  battle  ships  and  blow  them  up  battle  ships  will  not  be  of  much 
use.  Whether  this  can  be  done  is  another  question.  Naval  men  do  not  seem  to 
fear  it.  The  fear  of  the  submarine  boat  or  ram  or  torpedo  boat  is  principally  the 
fear  of  the  unknown.  There  have  been  many  reports  during  the  last  40  or  50  vears 
of  sudden  revolutions  which  were  to  take  place  in  naval  architecture  and  bring 
about  a  new  order  of  things,  but  th^y  have  not  materialized.  Ghreat  i-evolutions 
do  not  occur.  'Hie  great  changes  which  occur  in  battle  ships  and  other  ship  con- 
struction are  of  slow  growth.  Every  year  will  produce  better  guns,  every  year 
will  produce  a  better  ship  and  better  armament,  and  we  will  continue  to  have  the 
older  ones  at  the  same  time.  So  will  all  other  nations.  In  anv  case,  it  is  highly 
important  to  have  a  great  plant  with  every  facility  for  quickly  producing  the 
highest  and  best  types  of  old  and  new.    (421.) 

£•  Conditions  of  labor*— 1.  Nationality  of  ^corkers. — Mr.  Cramp  says  that 
a  large  number  of  workers  in  his  shipyard  are  Ameoricans.  He  has  workmen  whose 
ancestors  for  seven  generations  have  been  shipbuilders.  The  men  who  come  to 
this  coantry  from  British  shipyards  are  for  the  most  i)art  of  the  least  desirable 
class.  They  are  usually  men  who  are  dissatisfied  or  discontented  and  who  are 
quarrelsome.    (415.) 

2.  Employment. — Mr.  Cramp  says  that  employment  in  shipyards  is  more  contin- 
uous in  Qreat  Britain  than  in  the  United  States.    (415.) 

8.  Wages.—yii.  Cramp  states  that  in  1894  he  had  a  careful  examination  made  of 
the  books  of  two  (^yde  concerns  and  made  a  comparison  between  wages  paid  in 
America  and  the  wages  paid  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  following  result: 


Trade. 

British 
rate. 

American 
rate. 

Pattfkm  makora..... ..: 

19.00 
8.80 
7.60 
8.40 
4.20 
7.80 
9.00 
9.00 

9.eo 

7.30 
6.00 
7.20 
9.60 
6.40 
8.50 
8.60 
9.00 
9.00 
4.20 
* 

$18.00 
15.00 

Machinists 

Riveters 

:          :         :        : 

12  00 

Bmim  flnfl  anfr]^  smitlui , 

16.00 

Uoldars-on 

9  00 

Pitters-np  ....... 

15.00 

Ship  carpenters 

18  00 

Jc^ners 

16.50 

Paiiiters 

18  00 

fthip-nhed  machine  men , . 

15.00 

FnfiMvw  men r 

10.80 

11  00 

Plnmbers — 

19.50 

Drillers • : 

11.00 

Sheet-iron  workers 

15  00 

Coppersmiths 

18.00 

Molders,iron 

14.60 

Holders,  brass 

15.00 

Laborers 
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Since  that  time  wages  have  been  raised  both  in  this  conntry  and  in  Ghreat  Britain. 
The  wases  in  the  two  countries  are  a  little  nearer  together  than  they  were  20  years 
ago.  There  is  a  little  difference  in  the  wages  paid  in  the  East  and  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  wages  being  slightly  higher  on  the  Paciiic.  The  wages  paid  by  the  Cramp 
Ck)mpany  and^the  Newport  News  Company  art,  abont  the  same.    (413, 414. ) 

4.  Apprenticeship, — Mr.  Cramp  says  that,  as  a  mle,  his  company  takes  the 
children  of  its  workmen  as  apprentices.  The  preference  is  given  to  them.  After 
they  are  placed  the  company  takes  on  outsiders.    (416.) 

5.  Labor  organizatums.—MT,  Cramp  says  that  the  workers  in  his  yard,  the 
riveters,  and  pattern  makers  belong  to  organizations,  bnt  the  reins  are  not  held 
very  tightly,  and  when  they  were  all  ordered  ont  on  a  sympathetic  strike  they  did 
not  go.  The  men  in  his  yard  are  generally  governed  by  the  circumstances  govern- 
ing the  yard  itself.  There  has  never  been  occasion  for  him  to  receive  committees 
from  the  men  to  discuss  wages,  etc.    (416, 417. ) 

XXVII.     EVTDENOE    NOT    DIBEOTLY    RELATING   TO    MANUPAO- 

TUBES. 

A.  Evidence  relatin8;to  transportation.— 1.  Pere Marquette  Railroad 
Company. — Hon.  William  W.  Crapo,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Pere  Marquette  Railroad  Company,  says  that  8  roads  united  to  form  the  Pere 
Marquette  Railroad  Company.  The  united  system  has  been  in  operation  since 
January,  1900,  and  controls  1,800  miles  of  track.  It  has  a  system  of  car  ferries 
across  Lake  Michigan,  connecting  with  the  Wisconsin  roads,  and  thus  makes  a 
through  line  from  St  Paul  to  New  York  and  eastern  points.  The  road  connects 
at  Port  Huron  with  the  Grand  Trunk;  at  Detroit  with  the  Vanderbilt  system, 
Wabash,  and  Canadian  Paciiic,  and  at  Toledo  with  the  Pennsylvania  system. 
There  has  been  no  increase  of  freight  charges  or  passenger  rates  since  the  con- 
solidation of  the  roads,  and  there  has  been  no  decrease  of  wages  to  employees. 
There  has  been,  however,  an  increase  of  earnings,  because  the  separate  roads  have 
thrown  their  traffic  over  the  entire  line  so  far  as  practicable  instead  of  allowing  it 
to  be  dissipated  at  junction  points  and  delivered  to  other  roads.    (538, 539. ) 

2.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. — Mr.  Crapo  is  not  in  favor  of  ^ving  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  right  to  fix  rates  in  the  first  instance. 
The  railroad  managers  are  more  competent  to  compute  the  cost  of  transportation 
and  the  tariff  required  on  different  classes  of  freight  than  is  any  board  of  railroad 
commissioners.  It  might  be  practicable  to  require  approval  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  of  the  rates  fixed,  and  that  would  perhaps  protect  the 
railroads  from  one  another  to  some  extent.  It  is  probable  that  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  commission,  in  makinf^  its  findings  upon  complaint,  to  be  able  to 
compel  the  railroads  to  come  before  it  and  make  defense.  The  commission  might 
report  its  findings  to  a  court  with  suggestions,  and  then  the  complaint  could  take 
the  form  of  a  judicial  inquiry,  the  finding  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion not  to 'go  into  effect  until  final  judgment.  It  would  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  ^evance  whether  or  not  it  would  be  desirable  to  require  the  case,  if  con- 
tested m  the  court,  to  be  advanced  upon  the  docket.    (589, 5i0, 541. ) 

3.  Poo/irt^.— Mr.  Crapo  says  that  the  prohibition  of  pooling  has  led  to  abuses 
by  the  railrcMids.  It  has  been  found  that  when  the  railroads  engage  in  warfare 
against  themselves  the  public  suffer.  Destructive  comi)etition,  by  means  of  rate 
cutting  and  the  giving  of  rebates,  has  led  not  only  to  railroad  bankrupt^,  but  to 
the  making  of  oiscriminations  in  favor  of  particular  shippers,  the  discrimina- 
tions being  always  in  favor  of  the  large  shipi)ers  and  against  the  smaller  ones. 
If  pooling  should  be  allowed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  it  is  not  likely  that  harm  would  come  from  it.    (539. ) 

4.  Consolidation  of  railroads,— Mr.  Crapo  says  that  the  unification  of  smaller 
and  weaker  railroad  companies  ipto  one  strong  system  results  in  gn^^ater  economy 
in  operation,  and  also  furnishes  greater  facilities  for  the  conduct  of  a  satisfactory 
public  service.  Where  the  union  of  railroad  companies  is  based  upon  present 
values,  and  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  service  and  strengthening 
the  financial  conditions,  such  union  will  prove  successful  and  of  advantaig;e,  both 
to  stockholders  and  to  the  public.    (539, ) 

5.  Transit-in-hond  privuege.—Mr.  Crapo  thinks  that  New  England  would  be 
very  much  injured  if  the  Canadian  railroads  were  shut  off  from  transporting 
Western  products  into  New  England.  There  is  cmite  a  movement  of  cotton  from 
St  Louis,  which  comes  up  through  Toledo  and  Detroit.  Some  of  it  passes  over 
the  Pere  Marquette  road  and  is  delivered  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  or  the  Qrand 
Trunk  for  transportation  to  New  England.  Flour  trotn  Minneapolis  is  carried 
through  Wisconsin  across  Lake  Michigan  and  across  the  State  of  Michigan  and 
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delivered  to  the  Qrand  Trunk  for  traoBportation  to  Boston.  That  route  is  shorter 
by  192  miles  than  is  the  route  by  way  of  Chicago  over  American  lines,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  disadvantage  to  New  England  if  that  transportation  should  be 
stopped  and  everything  forced  on  to  the  south  side  of  Lake  Erie.     (540.) 

JB.  Treiitmentof  delinqueiils. — 1.  Indeterminate  sentences. — Mr.  Woods 
says  that  Massachusetts  has  a  habitual  criminal  act,  imder  which  young  criminals 
are  first  put  on  probation  and  then  sent  to  reformatories.  If  it  seems  then  that  they 
are  becoming  habitual  criminals,  they  can  be  sent  for  a  longer  t:me,  even  to  the 
extent  of  a  hfe  sentence.  Mr.  Woods  thinks  thttt  this  principle  should  be  applied 
to  all  delinquents,  including  the  pauper,  the  drunkard,  and  the  prostitute.  A 
special  type  of  institution  is  needea  for  such  delinquents,  especially  in  the  early 
stages.  It  should  carry  with  it  the  minimum  of  disgrace  and  the  maximum  of 
training.  If.  under  suitable  training,  a  delinquent  improves  and  promises  to  be  a 
useful  citizen,  he  should  be  released;  if  not,  he  should  oe  retained.     (201.) 

2.  EstablUhnient  of  a  penal  colony,— ^ir.  Lionel  J.  Salomon,  treasurer  of  the 
American  Rattan  Company,  thinks  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  the  United 
States  to  establish  a  penal  colony  somewhere  in  the  Philippines,  as  England  did  in 
the  case  of  Australia.  Many  of  the  inmates  of  the  prisons  would,  if  separated  from 
their  associates,  make  good  citizens.    (721.) 

a.  State  control  of  children. — Professor  Commons  says  that  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota has  practically  wiped  out  the  hoodlum  element  of  Minneapolis  ap4  St.  Paul 
through  the  action  of  the  Board  of  State  Guardians  for  Children.  This  board  has 
authority  to  take  children  from  parents  who  are  unable  to  control  them.  They 
have  been  doing  this  work  for  nearly  20  years.  The  effect  of  it  does  not  depend 
altogether  ui>on  the  actual  number  of  children  taken,  but  largely  upon  the  moral 
effect  which  the  nossibility  of  such  action  has.  When  a  child  is  taken  away  from 
one  family  a  gooa  effect  is  produced  ou  the  neighbors.  The  same  system  is  used 
in  Massachusetts.     (45,46.) 
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MANUFACTURES  AND  GENERAL  BUSINESS. 


Washington,  D.  C,  November  9, 1900, 

TESTIMONY  OF  ET.  EEV.  H.  C.  POTTEE, 

Bishop  of  the  BlpisCopdl  Church  for  the  diocese  of  New  York, 

The  commissioii  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Vice-Chainnan  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Bishop  H.  C.  Potter  was  introauced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  Will  youplease  give  your  name,  profession,  official  posi- 
tion, and  post-office  address?— A.  H.  C.  Potter,  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  New  York; 
29  Lafayette  place.  New  York  City. 

Q.  We  understand  that  you  are  here  to  g^ive  us  information  on  the  subjects  of 
arbitration  and  the  laboring  men,  in  their  sociological  aspects.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  have  you  go  on  in  your  own  way  without  leading  questions,  and  state 
what  you  wirfi  on  these  8ubiect8.^A.  I  may  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  first 
issue  about  which  I  should  be  disposed  to  talk  with  the  commission  in  regard  to  this 
whole  business  would  be  the  matter  of  the  use  of  terms.  It  would  interest  you — 
and  that,  I  think,  really  would  be  of  value,  because  it  is  part  of  the  history  of  the 
interesting  movement— if  I  say  that  my  relation  to  labor  and  to  laboring  men, 
and  to  questions  of  wages  and  the  like,  which  divide  laboring  men  from  employ- 
ers, grew  out  of  a  movement  in  the  State  of  New  York  some  years  ago,  perhaps 
10  or  12,  part  of  which  was  the  cooperation  and  initiative  of  people  who  other- 
wise were  far  apart,  such  as  my  friends  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw 
Lowell,  President  Low.  and  two  or  three  large  employers  of  labor,  and  two  or 
three  labor  leaders,  including  a  walking  delegate.  We  were  brought  together  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  organization  of  a  board  or  society  or  commission, 
whatever  it  might  be  called,  for  the  purpose  of  interposing  in  a  reconciliatory 
way  between  workmen  and  their  employers,  and  at  tne  outset  we  discussed  at 
considerable  length  the  question  of  what  we  should  call  ourselves. 

It  will  sound  paradoxical  if  I  say  so,  but  we  consider  that  our  organization  was 
of  value,  likely  to  be  of  valuable  service,  mainly  because  it  was  directly  unau- 
thoritative. We  were  self -constituted;  we  were  not  created  by  the  State,  and  I 
think  our  eicperience  has  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  our  being  an  absolutely  vol- 
untary and  self -constituted  body.  .Nobody  asked  us  to  organize,  and  nobody  in 
any  official  way  has  given  us  any  authority,  and  yet  we  have  been  able  during 
these  years  to  be  of  very  considerable  use  to  a  very  various  body  of  workingmen. 

In  the  matter  of  organization,  as  I  say,  our  first  question  was  as  to  how  we 
should  derfgnate  ourselves.  We  rejected  the  term  arbitration  because  of  its  con- 
nection  in  tiie  mind  of  the  workingman,  particularly,  with  bodies  created  by  the 
legislature,  and  we  wanted  to  preserve  the  voluntary  elements  in  the  whole  tiling, 
and  we  wanted  to  be  modest,  so  we  called  ourselves  and  are  to-day  the  Board  of 
Mediation  and  Conciliation.  We  were  composed  as  I  have  described.  The  sec- 
retary of  the  board  was  and  is  a  typesetter.  Before  a  great  while  we  came  to  be 
known  to  workingmen,  and  our  assistance  was  invoked  in  a  number  of  strikes. 
A  very  interesting  one  was  the  marble-workers'  strike,  which  involved  all  the 
men  who  were  marble- workers  in  and  about  New  York  City,  whether  they  were 
marble  sawers,  planers,  carvers,  or  setters,  and  which  included  a  negotiation 
which  covered  some  two  or  three  weeks.  In  these  meetings  or  gatherings  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  workingmen  and  their  employers  together  we  maintained 
from  the  start  the  most  absolute  informality,  and  we  encouraged  the  great^t 
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unreserve  in  the  expression  both  of  opinions  and  convictions  about  facts.  We 
met  originally  in  a  room  in  a  building  which  is  the  official  residence  and  head- 
quarters of  the  bishop  of  New  York.  It  is  called  Hobart  Hall.  This  is  a  room 
and  hall  of  a  good  deal  of  stateliness  and  diguity,  fashioned  exactly  after  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  is  furnished  with  oak  and  red  leather  and  with  terrace  seats— all 
that  sort  of  thing.  We  got  together  there,  workingmen  sitting  on  one  side  and 
the  employers  and  the  gentlemen  who  represented  various  colleges,  like  President 
Low,  and  others  on  the  other  side.  We  found  the  whole  business  exceedingly 
stiff  and  formal,  and  the  character  of  the  room  itself  and  the  distance  at  which 
we  were  from  each  other  satisfied  me  after  a  meeting  or  two  that  we  were  not 

going  to  get  the  workingmen  to  talk  freely.  When  you  oblige  a  man  to  get  up  on 
is  feet  at  a  distance  from  everybody  else,  having  everybody  criticising  his 
clothes  and  manner,  and  so  on,  jrou  are  likely  to  get  him  at  his  worst.  So  one 
evening  I  said  that  the  next  meeting  would  be  held  at  my  house;  and  after  that 
we  sat  at  our  table  in  my  study  like  this— lad  I  hope  it  will  not  shock  you  if  I 
say  we  smoked  and  drank  coffee — ^but  we  got  down  into  the  whole  thing,  through 
conversation  and  the  social  element,  in  such  a  way  that  we  never  would  have 
gotten  it  otherwise.  There  were  two  tendencies  which,  in  presiding  over  this 
meeting,  I  had  to  encoimter.  One  was  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  employer 
to  crowd  the  workingmen  when  the  workingmen 's  statement  of  facts  were  not 
quite  correct  and  precise,  for  which  he  had  no  training,  of  course,  and  an  ill  nature, 
which  the  French  would  describe  as  de  haut  en  bas,  from  above  to  below  that  I 
checked  instantly.  I  said,  **  You  must  remember,  gentleilien,  we  are  all  equal  in 
this  room  for  the  time  being.  I  shall  expect  you  to  put  restraint  upon  yourselves 
and  to  address  anybody  you  are  speaking  to  with  careful  courtesy  and  considera- 
tion." After  while  I  got  the  workingmen  to  speaking  with  great  unreserve,  and, 
what  is  of  the  most  value,  I  got  them  to  feel  there  was  going  to  be  fair  play  there 
without  respect  to  any  class  or  caste;  that  every  man  was  going  to  have  a  good 
show.  In  that  way  we  begot  in  the  minds  of  the  men  whom  we  Drought  together 
there  a  disi)osition  to  recognize  that  there  was  no  ulterior  motive  in  the  existence 
of  this  commission;  that  we  were  not  a  furtive  body  got  together  for  the  interests 
of  capital,  but  there  simply  and  only  to  serve  both  sides  as  far  as  we  could  and 
to  create  an  atmosphere  or  mutual  conciliation  and  mutual  good  understanding. 
I  should  say  distinctly  that  the  highest  services  wl»ch  tnat  commission  h^ 
rendered  in  the  city  of  New  York  are  not  the  services  it  has  rendered  in  the  indi- 
vidual cases  of  strikes  and  so  on,  but  in  the  implanting  in  the  minds  of  the  work- 
ing people  the  idea  that  there  was  a  body  of  people  in  New  York  who  represented 
thmgs  that  were  supposed  to  be  of  value — ^iimuence  and  character  and  position, 
etc. — who  were  on  their  side;  who  wanted  to  see  fair  play.  I  do  not  think  any- 
thing ever  touched  me  more  than  when  I  got  through  arbitrating  this  great  strike 
with  the  marble- workers,  the  men  who  represented  the  workingmen  and  the  others, 
also,  who  were  on  the  commission  of  arbitration  asked  me  to  go  with  them  and 
have  us  all  photographed  together.  That  picture  hangs  in  my  house  as  one  of  the 
most  precious  heirlooms  which  I  hope  to  leave  to  my  children,  because  it  was  a 
symbol  of  the  fraternal  relation  of  human  society.  There  you  have  gotten  at  the 
bottom  fact  of  the  whole  business.  The  problem  in  modem  life  in  any  organized 
society  is  to  prevent  alienation  and  this  misapprehension  of  classes;  that,  from  the 
growth  of  wealth  in  a  republic  is  just  as  great  as  in  an  empire.  People  drift  ajmrt. 
Not  one  of  us  in  this  room  who  is  familiar  with  the  earfy  history  of  our  country 
can  fail  to  recognize  the  enormous  contrast  in  social  conditions  to-day  from  those 
that  existed  50  and,  much  more,  75  years  ago.  In  a  smaller  community  such  as  I 
grew  up  in — Schenectady,  in  central  New  York,  or  a  village  such  as  in  Otsego 
County,  in  which  I  spent  my  boyhood— the  life  of  the  community  was  one.  If  there 
was  poverty,  it  was  recognized  and  known  about,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it 
came  about  were  known.  If  there  was  intemperance,  that  was  recognized;  and 
the  ne'er-do-well  people  were  not  left  as  they  are  in  modem  life  to  an  experience 
of  such  profound  indifference,  and  the  distances  between  the  top  and  the  bottom 
were  so  much  less  than  they  are  to-day  that  the  tendency  was  to^  help  people 
mutually  to  understand  one  another.  The  mischief  of  the  growth  of  wealth  and 
luxury  in  a  country  like  ours  is  that  it  practically  destroys  that  condition.  Of  course 
when  you  go  to  the  great  metropolitan  communities  you  get  the  foreign  element, 
and  you  have  got  a  condition  of  remoteness  of  a  large  portion  of  well-to-do  people 
from  the  other  people  which  is  not  less  than  their  remoteness  from  the  condition 
of  people  in  the  Philippine  Islands  or  in  Borneo — don't  know  any  more  about  them; 
don't  know  how  they  live.  The  sad  part  of  it  is  they  do  not  want  to  know,  as  we 
do  not  enjoy  hearing  things  painful  to  us.  So,  when  issues  between  labor  and 
capital  come  about,  the  element  that  is  discreditable  in  it  is  the  profound  igno- 
rance of  intelligent  people  as  to  what  brought  them  about.    The  Btary  of  the  sweat 
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shops  of  New  York,  for  instance,  is  a  story  which  well-to  4o  people  tnm  from,  when 
they  find  it  in  the  daily  paper,  as  something  unpleasant,  and  they  do  not  want  to 
read  about  it.  It  is  a  solvable  problem.  Something  can  be  done  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  who  are  oeing  crushed  by  the  injustice  of  sweat-shop  work. 
We  have  not  got  far  enough  to  feel  that  the  thing  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
relations  of  capital  and  laoor  is  first  of  al^  to  touch  that  enormous  apathy,  and 
somehow  or  other  to  move  it  and  to  weaken  itT  In  that  regard  I  am  free  to  say  myself 
that  I  am  far  more  hopeful  of  voluntary  organization  for  the  reconciliation  and 
mutual  interpretation  of  one  another  by  capital  and  labor  than  I  am  of  legislation 
Curiously  enough,  last  winter,  coming  home  from  India,  I  met  a  gentleman  who 
came  from  New  Zealand,  and  I  asked  him  about  the  working  of  this  system. 
**  Well,"  he  said,  **  it  is  working  very  well  so  far  as  the  conditions  of  capital  and 
labor  in  New  Zealand  are  concerned,  but  they  are  very  elementary  conditions,  and 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  you  could  get  them  to  work  effectually  under 
the  more  complex  conditions  of  labor  and  capital  in  greater  communities."  That, 
I  think,  in  anv  recommendation  which  such  a  body  as  this  commission  might 
make  in  regard  to  legislation,  might  wisely  be  considered.  Just  how  far  le&isla- 
tion  should  go  is  a  principle  concerning  which  there  ought  to  be,  from  a  body 
like  this,  an  explicit  aeliverance,  and  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  great  moral 
processes  of  moving  a  conmiunity  are  not  in  the  shape  of  laws.  There  are  fea- 
tures in  the  New  Zealand  scheme  Which  I  think  of  gjreat  value.  The  feature,  for 
instance,  that  one  of  the  arbitrators  should  be  nominated  by  the  representatives 
of  organized  labor  is  of  great  value,  because  if  there  is  one  thin^  tnat  ought  to 
be  done  explicitly  in  any  pronunciamento  or  declaration  that  is  made  in  this 
country,  it  should  be  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  workinginen  to  organize. 
That  should  not  be  a  debatable  question  any  more,  and  it  should  be  stated  in  a 
manly  and  unreserved  way.  And  if  he  has  a  right  to  organize,  he  has  also  a  right 
to  be  represented  in  any  enactment  which  is  made  either  by  the  State  or  Nation. 
The  other  feature,  of  course,  is  that  which  provides  that  another  member  of  the 
board  should  be  a  capitalist  or  labor  employer — call  him  what  you  please.  That 
a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  should  be  the  third  and  presiding  member  of  this 
arbitration  board  struck  me  as  being  a  provision  of  gi*eat  value.  But  the  weak 
I>oint  in  it  is  that  it  is  coercive.  If  either  side  demands  arbitration  then  the 
other  side  has  no  discretion  about  it.  It  is  competent  for  both  sides  to  settle 
a  difference  about  wages  in  some  other  way;  but  if  one  side  goes  to  the  authori- 
ties and  demands^rbitration  then  the  other  side  must  yield  to  it.  Of  course  there 
you  touch  the  question  of  the  value  of  involuntary  mechanisms,  or  any  great 
movement  of  the  sort.  The  law  is  simply  the  expression  of  a  moral  sense  of  a 
community,  and  unfortunately  is  too  often  so  much  beyond  it  that  it  suffers  from 
what  Mr.  Cleveland  I  think  would  describe  as  innocuous  desuetude.  We  have 
plenty  of  illustrations  of  that,  as  you  know,  in  the  city  of  New  York  just  now. 

The  one  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out  was  that  of  aid.  I  believe  in  the  value  of 
somebody  or  commission  which  should  exist  for  the  purpose  of  interpreting,  I 
like  that  phrase  best,  the  labor  organization  and  the  capital  organization  to  one 
another.  I  regard  that  as  likely  to  be  efficacious,  if  it  is  a  voluntary  organization, 
bringing  us  to  see  that  underlying  the  whole  question  of  the  relation  of  capital 
to  labor  is  the  duty  of  a  citizen,  and  especially  the  well-to-do  citizen,  to  set  him- 
self to  try  to  understand  it.  The  mischiefs  of  the  wild  talk  of  labor  are  not 
greater  than  the  mischiefs  of  the  wild  talk  of  capital.  You  get  any  body  of  men 
ordinarily  talking  about  these  questions  and  you  will  be  amazed  and  disheartened 
by  the  reckless  way  in  which  they  make  statements  which  have  no  sufficient 
foundation  in  fact.  This  is  fatal  to  the  construction  of  any  social  order.  I 
can  say  for  myself,  and  I  think  I  can  say  for  my  associates  in  the  Board  of 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  of  New  York,  that  we  have  found  our  relations  to 
workingmeu  a  daily  education  to  us;  that  we  have  found  in  them  a  degree  of  intel- 
ligence and  especially  an  instinct  of  fairness  with  which  they  are  rarely  credited; 
a  disposition  to  be  careful  about  statements  of  'fact,  and  to  recognize  the  tenden- 
cies of  exaggeration  among  their  own  number,  and  to  assist  us — assist  me  partic- 
ularly— ^in  my  relations  with  them  in  reaching  conclusions,  by  making  sacrifices. 
I  should  describe  very  imperfectly  my  exi)erience  with  the  work  of  bringing  the 
workingmeu  and  their  employers  to  an  understanding  if  I  did  not  say  that  I  had 
been  impressed  with  the  disposition  of  the  workin^^an,  if  he  saw  that  a  conces- 
sion on  his  side  was  likely  to  be  met  with  a  concession  on  the  other  side,  to  hasten 
to  make  it.  The  popular  impression  that  the  workingman  always  wants  to  stand 
out  in  a  sort  of  rigid  and  unreserving  way  for  his  demand  is  not  in  accordance 
with  my  experience. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  discovered  any  lessening  of  the  opposition  to 
the  organization  of  labor  in  recent  years? — A.  Yes;  distinctly,     i  think  our 
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American  instinct  of  fairness,  a  national  Quality,  is  illa^^trated  in  that.  I 
have  been  very  much  struck  with  the  frank  acknowledgment  of  the  perfect  ri^ht 
of  workingmen  to  organize — and  in  some  cases  on  the  part  of  the  employers,  with 
the  expression  of  the  wish  that  they  would — for  the  reason  that  they  would  much 
rather  deal  with  a  body  which  had  a  certain  responsibility,  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  an  organization,  than  with  irresponsible  persons.  And  then,  too,  I  have  been 
impressed  with  the  disposition  of  employers  to  readjust  their  points  of  view  with 
reference  to  particular  features  in  labor  or^nis^ations  which  at  first  were  particu- 
larly offensive  to  them.  As  I  stated,  in  this  body  to  which  I  refer,  we  have  had 
now  and  then  what  are  called  walking  delegates.  Well,  a  walking  del^ate  is  a 
particularly  obnoxious  jjersonage  to  the  employer,  and  I  remember  very  well  a 
discussion  on  one  occasion  where  a  lar^e  employer  of  labor  said:  **  Why  is  it  that 
we  can  not  deal,  when  there  is  a  strike,  with  our  own  workmen;  that  all  the 
negotiations  must  be  carried  on  through  an  outsider  with  whom  we  have  no  rela- 
tion whatever — ^who  is  a  walking  delegate?  Do  you  not  see  you  would  stand  a 
better  chance  of  getting  good  terms  if  you  were  a  workman  of  ours  and  came  to 
us  with  two  or  ttoee  of  your  associates  and  said,  Mr.  So  and  So,  we  do  not  think 
we  are  getting  a  fair  wage  and  we  are  going  to  pull  out  unless  you  do  better  by 
us?  Do  you  not  think  we  would  rather  discuss  these  questions  with  you  than  with 
persons  who  are  entirely  irresponsible  and  have  no  relations  with  us  whatever?" 
The  young  man  said:  "  Yes;  I  can  quite  understand  that  from  your  point  of  view." 
He  tJaen  told  how  that  worked  so  far  as  the  workman  is  concerned.  He  said:  "  I 
have  been  engaged  in  this  branch  of  industry  for  a  great  many  years  under  various 
employers,  but  1  have  always  noted  this  fact,  that  whenever  a  body  of  employees 
appointed  a  committee  of  three  men  or  two  men  or  one  man  to  go  to  the  employer 
and  represent  what  they  thought  would  be  fair  as  to  wages,  whether  or  no  the 
demana  was  conceded,  tnat  particular  workingman,  or  these  particular  working- 
men,  sooner  or  later  disappeared  out  of  this  gentleman's  employ.'*  *'Now,"he 
said:  "you  would  admit  we  have  got  to  have  a  representative;  somebody  must 
speak  for  us,  and  if  a  man  can  not  speak  for  us  without  it  be  at  the  cost  of  his 
place,  we  have  no  right  to  ask  him  to  make  that  sacrifice.  So  you  must  take 
somebody  outside  of  any  place  and  we  must  take  care  of  him  ourselves  and  have 
him  as  our  representative  and  pay  him."  I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the 
whole  scene,  which  was  rather  dramatic. 

Q.  Have  you  discovered  any  improvement  in  the  manner  of  negotiating  between 
masters  and  men  in  recent  years?— A.  Yes;  I  should  say  so,  if  by  manner  you 
mean  the  readiness  of  employers  and  laborers  to  conduct  the  Inquiry  upon  cer- 
tain predetermined  lines  and  hold  them  to  these  lines. 

Q.  They  are  more  diplomatic  and  less  rigid  and  incorrigible?— A.  Exactly. 
They  are  more  intelligent,  I  think,  in  that  respect  in  all  departments  of  labor^ 
certainly  with  which  I  have  dealt  and  been  connected.  For  instance,  in  this 
marble  workers*  strike,  there  you  have  got  what  is  purely  a  manual  task,  for  the 
men  stay  at  one  end  of  a  big  saw  and  move  it  to  and  fro,  or  move  something  to 
X>olish  a  piece  of  marble.  You  would  say  that  is  about  as  low  a  type  of  industry, 
as  little  intelligence  required,  as  you  could  find,  and  yet  the  intelligence  of  the 
men  who  are  doing  that  work  or  those  who  speak  for  them,  aiding  them,  is  some- 
thing always  interesting  and  encouraging.  In  this  particular  strike  to  which  I 
refer  we  had  Itidians,  Germans,  Irishmen,  and  Americans,  and  yet  there  was 
not  any  choice  as  to  the  clearness  in  which  they  made  their  points  known,  or 
their  readiness  to  consider  a  point  in  opposition,  or  their  capacity,  apparently,  to 
do  so.  I  should  say  for  myself  that  my  impression  of  the  average  intelligence 
of  the  workmen  was  very  greatly  raised  by  my  personal  dealings  m  cases  of  this 
sort  of  strikes. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  noticeable  improvement  in  the  disposition  of  employers 
to  be  fair  toward  their  employees? — A.  Oh,  I  think  so;  distinctly.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  mental  history  of  the  process  is  substantially  this:  Your  first  instinct 
and  mine,  when  anybody  undertakes  to  interfere  with  our  private  business,  is  to 
say  they  can  not  do  it.  I  saw  in  the  West  somewhere — ^in  Chicago,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken — something  of  the  sort.  There  is  now  an  organization  of  servant  nrls. 
Before  taking  situations  they  demand  certificates  of  the  character  of  their  lady 
who  employs  them.  I  can  imagine  a  woman  sajring  that  is  intolerable;  yet  it  is 
perfectly  reasonable,  and  there  is  a  point  of  view  also  from  which  it  would  be 
perfectly  equitable.  I  certainly,  if  I  am  going  into  your  employ,  have  the  right 
to  know  first  of  all  whether  you  are  solvent,  whether  you  are  compet-ent  to  pay 
my  wages,  and  then  whether  it  is  a  decent  house,  if  I  am  a  pure  young  woman, 
and  whether  I  am  going  to  compromise  my  character.  To  take  the  tmng  back 
to  the  larger  aspect,  the  employers  have  recognized  very  frankly  the  demands  of 
the  workmgmen  which  they  fought  in  convention,  and  their  right  of  private 
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jndgment  in  discussion,  which  capital  is  bound  to  respect.    In  that  way  I  think 
a  betterment  of  public  sentiment,  so  far  as  I  have  encountered  it,  has  come  to 


Q.  Since  you  began  to  study  this  question  has  there  been  a  great  improvement 
in  the  material  and  moral  condition  of  the  working  class  in  New  York?— A.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  should  use  the  adjective  ''great."  There  has  been 
an  improvement,  and  I  think  it  could  be  said  to  be  a  cooperative  improve- 
ment. I  think  the  condition  of  the  homes  of  the  poor  ip  better  in  New  York 
than  it  was  10  years  ago,  or,  still  more,  20  years  ago.  The  legislation  in  the 
direction  of  improving  the  homes  of  the  poor  has  been  on  the  whole  judicious  and 
wholesome,  and  has  been  fairly  well  enforced.  The  disposition  of  a  number  of 
capitalists  to  erect  a  class  of  tenement  houses  of  an  improved  kind,  which  shall 
have  sanitary  conditions  and  moral  conditions,  in  the  direction  of  the  protection 
of  the  virtue  and  decency  of  families,  has  been  very  marked,  indeea.  It  lags 
a  long  way  behind  what  we  ought  to  have  done.  There  is  a  strong  disposition, 
however,  to  press  for  greater  improvement  in  that  direction.  I  think  there  is 
abundant  evidence  of  it.  A  movement  of  that  sort  gets  cumulative  force  and 
stsdna  fast.  The  experiments  in  regard  to  improved  tenements  have  on  the  whole 
been  encouraging  and  reassuring. 

We  get  in  a  great  city  like  New  York,  as  you  all  know,  a  vast  mass  of  people 
who  come  to  us  from  all  kindreds  and  tongues,  and  a  great  many  of  them  have 
first  of  all  to  be  educated  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  decent  living.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose there  is  one  person  in  ten  thousand  who  realizes  the  character  of  New  York 
in  that  particular.  If  I  may  volunteer  to  mention  it,  one  of  my  clergy  came 
to  me  not  long  ago  and  asked  me  if  I  would  give  him  a  letter  to  a  rector  in  order 
that  he  could  get  the  use  of  a  chapel  for  services  for  Mesopotamians.  Now,  I 
should  not  like  to  embarrass  any  gentleman  in  this  room  by  asking  him  where 
Mesopotamia  is.  This  clergrman  was  a  native  Armenian  and  has  charge  of  an 
Armenian  congregation.  He  said  to  me,  *'  I  should  like  to  have  services  for 
these  Mesopotamians.''  1  said,  *' Really,  can't  you  have  the  handful  x>f  these 
Mesopotamians  come  to  your  congregation?"  He  smiled  and  said,  with  an 
air  or  superior  knowledge,  "Perhaps  you  do  not  know"  (I  certainly  did  not), 
**  but  the  Mesopotamian  tongue  is  utterly  different  from  the  Armenian.  What  is 
your  idea  of  a  handful?  "  *'  I  suppose  there  may  be  25  or  50  of  these  people  here." 
He  said,  '*  If  you  will  come  with  me  this  morning,  within  three  blocks  of  where  we 
are  at  this  moment  I  will  show  you  a  settlement  of  800  families  of  Mesopotamians, 
of  which  the  city  of  New  York  is  just  as  ignorant  as  it  is  of  the  condition  of 
Dahomey.  If  you  go  into  their  houses  you  hear  nothing  but  their  tongue  spoken." 
I  asked  him  how  they  came  here  and  what  they  were  doing.  He  said  they  were 
brought  over  by  corporations,  companies  that  manufacture  cheap  jewelry;  that 
was  their  particular  art,  and  they  were  good  workmen. 

To  come  back  to  the  tenement  nouse  and  all  that,  you  can't  teach  a  person  who 
has  lived  in  the  East  and  with  Extern  ways  to  use  a  Western  house  and  Western 
conveniences  at  first  with  much  success  or  respect,  but  that  process  of  education 
in  the  large  foreign  elements  is  getting  on  well  and  hoi)efully,  and  among  them 
there  are  a  great  many  very  estimable,  self-respecting,  and  excellent  people. 
You  can  not  dismiss  any  race  or  nationality  in  New  York  en  masse  and  say  they 
are  a  bad  lot. 

Q.  As  a  whole  they  are  a  thrifty  people,  are  they  not?— A.  Very  thrifty. 
Whether  they  are  anarchistic  or  revolutionary  in  their  tendencies,  they  find  that 
their  wage  gives  them  a  chance  to  put  away  money,  and  the  socialist  and  prole- 
tariat becomes  conservative  just  as  soon  as  he  gets  money  in  the  savings  bank. 
He  is  not  destructive  any  more.  That  is  the  process  that  is  going  on.  The  his- 
tory of  the  small  accounts  in  the  savings  banks  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  stories 
in  the  history  of  a  great  State. 

Q.  Do  these  people  shortly  after  coming  begin  to  improve  in  their  habits  of 
dress  and  living? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  organized  effort  to  teach  them  Western  ways? — A.  Yes. 
For  instance,  I  have  a  good  many  of  them  in  those  schools  of  ours  which  are  down 
in  Staunton  street,. New  York,  of  which  you  have  probably  heard.  Staunton 
street  is  in  the  most  densely  populated  ward  in  the  world,  not  excepting  Canton, 
with  as  many  people  as  are  there,  because  the  buildings  are  so  high.  We  have 
there  sewing  schools  and  gymnasia,  and  especially  cooking  schools  and  other 
departments  of  industrial  training.  All  these  people  come  without  any  reference 
to  their  religious  associations  or  traditions,  and  they  are  verj'  apt,  indeed.  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  have  you  come  down  and  see  our  cooking  school  and  see  if 
you  could  do  better  in  the  way  of  a  chop  or  omelet  or  rice  pudmng.  We  should 
be  very  glad  to  serve  you  there. 
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(j.  Is  this  like  the  social  settlement  of  the  Hebrews? — A.  Tes;  it  is  like  all  that 
work  which  is  described  in  Chicago,  New  York,  and  elsewhere  as  collie-settle- 
ment work. 

Q.  Ton  say  that  these  Mesopotamians  were  bronght  here  or  induced  to  come 
here  by  the  mannfactnrers  of  cheap  jewelry? — ^A.  That  was  my  informatioii.  Of 
coarse,  it  was  not  a  case  of  contract  labor.  They  came  in  families  and  came  of 
their  own  motion;  they  take  their  chances  without  exception. 

Q.  Do  they  begin  to  work  for  lower  wages  than  the  averse  American  scale 

?revailing  in  that  industry  at  the  time  of  their  arrival?— A.  That  I  can  not  say. 
have  no  means  of  knowing.    This  clergyman  of  mine  had  no  information  on 
that  subject  at  all. 

Q.  Has  any  labor  difficulty  arisen  with  that  class  of  people  within  your  knowl- 
edge?— A.  No;  not  with  that  particular  race.  The  Hebrews  have  had  difficulties 
with  their  employers,  and  we  have  interposed  in  such  cases  once  or  twice  success- 
fully; not  always. 

Q.  Are  most  of  the  employers  of  Hebrews  themselves  Hebrews? — ^A.  Yes;  so 
far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  labor  is  as  well  rewarded  voluntarily  by  that  class  of 
employers  as  by  others  generally? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  well  rewarded  volun- 
tarily by  anybody  as  il  is  likely  to  be  when  you  get  some  organization  or  mechan- 
ism which  presents  the  claim  of  labor  in  a  forcible  and  intelligent  way.  I  do  not 
supi)ose  you  or  I  would  be  likely  to  pay  our  coachman  as  much,  or  our  cook  as 
much,  as  if  we  were  not  aware  tnat  the  lady  in  the  next  house  was  willing  to  pay 
her  more.  I  do  not  see  why  you  have  not  got  the  princii)le  which  governs  the 
whole  question.  A  workman  is,  of  course,  worth  what  he  is  not  only  to  you  but 
to  somebody  else,  and  1  suppose  one  of  the  ^reat  services  which  organized  labor 
renders  to  those  who  are  associated  in  it  is  that  it  brings  to  the  mind  of  the 
employer  in  a  concrete  form  the  justice  of  its  demands.  Human  selfishness,  in 
other  words,  is  not  as  sensitive  to  the  other  fellow  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Q.  Granting  the  truth  and  force  of  what  you  have  stated  in  that  matter,  let  me 
inquire  if  you  do  not  think  there  is  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  employers 
to  recognize  justice  in  the  matter  of  wages,  and  also  that  there  is  an  enligntened 
self-interest  by  having  a  very  large  consuming  population  living  somewhere  near 
up  to  the  standard  of  liberal  wages? — A.  Most  inspiring.  I  should  then  go  further 
tnan  that.  I  should  say  that  apart  from  enlightened  selfishness  there  was  a 
human  instinct,  a  fraternal  instinct,  in  the  minds  of  employers  to-day  which 
was  widely  diflfused  all  over  the  world.  It  exists  in  France  to  a  most  impress- 
ive degree,  and  in  England  to  an  equally  impressive  degree,  and  here.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  popular  mind  in  its  devotion  to  the  working  people  does  justice 
to  the  growth  of  that  or  finds  illustrations  of  it  right  under  its  eye  in  shops 
and  factories,  of  which  I  have  personal  knowledge — painstaking  efforts  for  the 
comforts,  the  well-being  and  health  of  employees.  The  disposition  to  consider 
them  as  fellow-creatures,  men  and  brethren,  I  think  is  one  of  the  most  encour- 
aging notes  in  the  whole  social  labor  problem  to-day.  For  anybody  to  take  a 
I)essiini8tic  view  of  it  is  both  unjust  and  reprehensible.  The  thing  behind  it 
you  have  got  to  recognize  is  that  in  all  such  matters  the  great  enemy  of  good  is 
Ignorance,  and  that  as  the  value  and  truth  of  enlightened  relations  between  the 
classes  breaks  upon  the  minds  of  people  they  take  hold  of  instrumentalities  for 
bettering  them.  But  you  take  the  great  shops  in  New  York,  like  Wanamaker's 
and  Macey's,  and  others— I  have  often  thought  that  nothing  could  be  more  valu- 
able than  that  some  one  should  prepare  a  paper  and  illustrate  it  in  order  to  show 
what  great  employers  are  doing  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  their  x>eople, 
and  how  that  is  an  illustration  of  the  large  improvement  found  in  a  great  many 
cases. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  tendency  is  increasing? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  tenements  of  New  York,  inhabited  by  the  industrial  population, 
owned  largely  by  people  of  large  means? — A.  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 
I  should  say  from  my  own  knowledge  not  nearly  so  largely  as  is  generally  sup- 
I)osed.  I  think  that  great  owners  of  real  estate  in  New  York  avoid  that  !^nd  of 
property  now  as  an  investment.  It  is  troublesome;  it  needs  constant  vigilance. 
The  question  of  repairs  is  very  serious,  especially  where  you  have  got  people  who 
are  reckless  in  the  way  of  water  and  faucets  and  windows,  and  tnings  that  are 
destructible.  My  own  impression  is  that  the  great  owners  of  real  estate  seek  a 
class  of  property  above  that.  I  fancy  tenement  property  is  owned  very  consider- 
ably in  New  York  by  Hebrews,  and  that  it  is  owned  a  good  deal  by  people  not  of 
great  wealth;  but  I  nave  not,  I  ought  to  add,  such  definite  information  as  makes 
my  judgment  of  any  value. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  elevation  of  the  industrial  classes  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  houses  in  which  they  live? — A.  Yes;  largely. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  organized  effort  in  New  York  to  bring  influence  to  bear  upon 
the  owners  of  these  houses  to  improve  them? — ^A.  No;  no  organized  effort  that  I 
know  of.  The  movements  such  as  are  represented  by  college  settlements  include 
a  verv  high  class  of  citizens,  public  spirited,  representing  wealth  and  traditional 
social  culture  and  influence,  and  that  is  very  considerably  enlisted  undoubtedly  in 
that  direction,  but  you  can't  call  it  an  organized  movement. 

Q.  Has  there  been  legislation  on  that  subject? — A.  Yes;  a  good  deal  of  it. 

0.  Has  it  had  good  effect?— A.  I  should  say  so  on  the  whole;  yes.  Of  course 
it  depends  very  much  upon  the  efficiency  with  which  it  is  enforced,  and  there  you 
get  down  to  the  question  of  an  efficient  police  sjrstem. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  trade  unions  have  given  any  attention  to 
the  subject? — A.  I  do  not.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  defects  at  present.  For 
instance,  in  the  building  of  tenement  houses  we  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  in 
small  shareholders.  We  never  shall  achieve  any  great  results  in  elevating  the 
conditions  in  an  v  great  or  small  center  unless  we  can  unite  classes  at  both  ends. 
So  long  as  model  tenement  houses  are  built  for  people  and  not  by  them,  and  owned 
for  people  and  not  by  them,  you  come  back  to  what  I  said  a  moment  ago  of  the 
dangers  of  the  attitude  toward  the  laboring  man  de  haut  en  has,  the  attitude  of 
condescension,  which  is  the  most  mischievous  element  you  could  have.  The 
efforts  in  France  in  that  direction,  unless  I  am  misinformed,  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful. Of  course  they  are  troublesome,  and  they  do  not  tempt  capitalists  who 
are  nsing  their  money  for  business;  but  if  we  could  get  organizations  of  capitalists 
and  laboring  men  together,  in  which  the  laboring  men  could  be  shareholders,  to 
however  small  a  degree,  and  have  some  vote  and  direct  interest  in  its  maintenance 
and  the  betterment  of  the  fabric,  I  think  that  should  make  a  move  forward  of 
very  great  value.    That  is  in  the  air,  but  I  think  it  is  coming. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say,  speaking  of  the  New  Zealand  system  of  arbitra- 
tion, that  you  regard  the  compulsory  feature  as  a  weak  element?— A.  Yes;  I  do. 

Q.  You  would  not  think  it  advisaole  to  introduce  that  in  this  country,  then? — 
A.  No;  I  should  apprehend  bad  results  from  that.  First,  an  antagonism  to  it  as 
a  coercive  method  of  settling  (]|ue6tions  of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty,  and  then 
the  inevitable  endeavor,  in  which  we  are  very  skillful  people,  to  circumvent  the 
law  in  some  way,  to  get  around  it  and  dodge  it.  It  would  be  a  dead  letter,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  most  vicious  features  of  the  history  of  statutes  that  I  see — that 
there  are  so  many  laws  that  are  dead  letters.  It  is  a  great  principle  which  we 
ought  to  nail  up  on  the  sky.  It  is  the  best  government  that  governs  least.  Mak- 
ing laws  ought  to  be  regarded  as  only  worse  than  not  having  any  laws.  Having 
a  moral  sense  in  a  community  to  do  a  thing  is  ten  thousand  times  better  than 
law.  The  difficulty  about  any  law  like  that  of  New  Zealand  is  that  our  relations 
between  capital  and  labor  are  so  delicate  and  complicated  that  there  would  be  so 
many  instances  in  which,  by  some  ingenuity,  the  law  would  be  circumvented. 

Q.  You  think  the  law  should  in  some  tentative  way  encourage  arbitration?— A. 
Oh,  decidedly.  If  you  could  have  a  law  which  should  provide  just  the  New  Zea- 
land mechanism  without  the  coercive  feature  in  it,  it  would,  I  think,  be  of  great 
use. 

Q.  How  would  it  impress  you  to  have  the  requirement  in  the  law  that  when- 
ever a  labor  dispute  arises  wnich  is  liable  to  become  acute,  arbitration  must  be 
offered? — ^A.  Not  absolutely,  thoiigh  that  would  have  been  the  line  to  have  taken 
the  other  day  in  Pennsylvania.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the  readiness  of  one 
side  there  to  arbitrate.  That  whole  condition  was  accentuated  and  the  employ- 
ers ultimately  beaten  because  they  would  not  arbitrate. 

Q.  It  is  your  belief,  then,  that  public  opinion  largely  favors  arbitration? — A. 
Most  distinctly,  and  that  it  would  oe  of  great  moral  value  to  put  a  person  who 
was  in  the  wrong  conspicuously  in  the  wrong  in  the  public  eye. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  passage  from  Mr.  Lloyd's  book  as  to  the  New  Zealand 
system.  I  think  it  is  a  capital  system  with  the  elimination  of  that  coercive 
feature. 

(Reading:^  **The  court  of  arbitration  consists  of  3  persons,  who  hold  for  3 
years,  appomted  by  the  governor-general,  and  of  the  8  appointees  1  must  be 
chosen  by  him  from  men  nominated  by  workingmen.'" 

That  is  a  discreet  proviso.  SupixMe  the  workingmen  appointed  directly. 
They  might  choose  the  most  offensive  man  they  had;  but  they  must  choose,  I 
suppose,  2  or  8,  and  the  governor-general  may* take  any  one  of  them. 

(Keading:)  **  And  I  from  among  men  nominated  by  the  capitalists.'' 

There  must  be  2  or  3  nominated,  and  the  governor-general  must  have  an 
option. 

(Reading:)  **The  third  is  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court.  This  democratic 
representation  of  labor  and  capital  insures  to  each  throughout  the  proceedings 
that  their  interests  are  protected  by  men  of  their  own  class  familiar  with  the  con- 
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ditions  of  their  life  and  industry.  It  instiree  that  the  casting  vote  of  the  chair- 
man is  given  with  men  by  his  side  to  make  clear  all  the  technicalities  and 
difficulties  of  the  questions  at  issue. 

"The  selection  of  a  jud^  of  the  supreme  court  to  preside  and  to  give 
the  final  and  decisive  vote  satisfies  the  contestants  and  the  people  that  the  state, 
on  its  side,  contributes  to  the  inquiry  and  the  decision  the  best  it  has  of  dignity, 
experience,  and  impartiality. 

''  If  the  question  before  the  board  or  court  is  of  more  than  usual  complexity, 
2  experts  may  be  chosen  hj  the  2  parties  to  act  as  full  members  of  the  court  and 
to  see  that  the  decision  is  made  with  full  understanding  of  all  the  points. 
Experts  are  frequently  called  in  in  this  way.  For  special  emergencies  there  may 
be  special  boards  elected. 

"Neither  board  nor  court  intervene  in  any  dispute  of  their  own  motion,  but, 
like  other  courts,  only  when  one  of  the  parties  or  both  appear  before  them.  The 
compulsion  in  the  law  is  not  that  the  state  of  itself  compels  the  parties  to  arbi- 
trate, but  that  if  one  desires  to  arbitrate  instead  of  fighting  the  state  says  the 
other  must  not  fight,  but  arbitrate." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  that  they  have  no  strikes  in 
that  country,  and  that  compulsory  arbitration  is  successful,  is  due  to  the  primi- 
tive and  simple  conditions  there  compared  with  our  own,  and  that  that  principle 
might  not  work  well  here?— -A.  Well,  yes;  I  think  that  is  just  precisely  the  key  to 
the  whole  situation.  The  dominant  class  in  New  Zealand  is  the  agricultural 
class,  not  the  manufacturing  class.  In  our  Western  phrase.  New  Zealand  is  run 
by  farmers;  you  can  not  say  that  of  the  United  States.  They  have  got  a  very 
simple  and  elementary  community  there  as  compared  with  ours. 

Q.  Have  you  discovered  any  strong  opposition  to  the  compulsory  feature  of 
arbitration  among  either  employers  or  employed  in  this  country? — A.  No;  I  can 
not  say  that  I  have  any  information  that  would  enable  me  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  of  theory,  then,  and  not  demonstration? — ^A.  Undoubtedly, 
entirely;  it  is  all  my  own  impression;  it  is,  of  course,  of  no  value  as  far  as  the 
testimony  is  concerned. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  that  even  compulsory  arbitration,  objectionable  as  that 
feature  of  it  may  seem,  would  still  be  a  less  evil  than  a  prolonged  strike  or  lock- 
out?— A.  Yes,  I  shotUd  think  so;  at  any  rate  I  should  be  quite  willing  to  acquiesce 
for  my  responsibility  in  legislation  of  that  sort  which  might  be  experimental  in 
character.  Certainly  no  intelligent  person  can  feel  that  a  strike  per  se  is  any- 
thing less — ^in  its  physical  conceptions,  I  mean — ^than  a  reversion  to  the  primitive 
type,  as  the  ethnologists  would  say.  It  is  going  back  to  barbarism.  You  can  not 
settle  questions  of  that  kind  in  that  way;  and  we  ou^ht  to  have  got  far  enough, 
in  a  civilization  like  ours,  to  settle  questions  of  that  find  in  some  other  way  than 
that  which  involves  the  demonstrations  which  usually  accompany  strikes.  But, 
as  between  the  two,  I  should  feel  that  certainly  it  was  worth  while  to  attempt  the 
experiment  involved  in  legislation  even  of  a  compulsory  character,  though  I  should 
not  be  very  hoi)eful  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  studied  the  subject  of  organization  by  workingmen  and  by  employ- 
ers enough  to  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  what  are  the  proi)er  limitations  of 
such  organization? — ^A.  No;  I, should  not  like  to  answer  that — ^to  define  that.  Of 
course,  as  to  both  cases,  a  person  situated  as  I  am  is  a  layman,  he  is  an  outsider, 
and  he  would  look  at  it  in  a  larger  and  a  looser  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  I  think  the  commission  would  like  to  learn  something 
from  you  about  these  so-called  college  settlements;  the  initiative  of  them,  and  how 
they  have  progressed,  and  what  is  tne  effect  of  them. — ^A.  The  college  settlement 
you  have  in  mind  is  that  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  I  see  you  will  have  him  here  in  a 
few  days  as  a  witness.  The  college  settlement  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
developments  as  confirming  what  I  said  a  moment  ago  as  to  the  hopefulness  of 
the  present  situation.  Of  course,  in  great  centers  a  great  deal  of  what  may  be 
called  humanitarian  work  has  been  done;  as,  for  instance,  I  am  working  under 
ecclesiastical  auspices,  and  it  has  been  done  under  religious  features.  But 
equally  there  are  a  great  many  people  to  whom  that  relation  would  be  embar- 
rassing, and  there  are  people  who  feel  very  keenly,  too,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  young  men,  the  misery  and  wretchedness  of  a  great  many  social  conditions 
that  exist  in  connection  with  capital  and  labor,  and  you  recognize— as  Mr.  Wyckoff 
has  done,  whose  admirable  paper,  I  think  in  Scribner's  lately,  gave,  I  think,  much 
the  most  valuable  testimony  of  an  experimental  character  in  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  laboring  man  in  America  to-day — the  keen  interest  in  the  minds  of 
college  men  in  these  questions.  The  college  settlement  grew  up  orig^inally  out  of 
the  desire  of  college  men  in  England  to  get  closer  to  the  laboring  classes,  and 
because  of  their  keen  apprehension  of  the  danger  of  alienation  of  classes.    The 
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first  of  them  was  the  f amons  -Oxford  House  in  London,  which  was  founded  and 
organized,  as  you  know,  by  a  number  of  Oxford  men  who  went  and  lived  in  what 
we  would  call  the  slums  here,  and  interested  themselves  in  the  social  conditions 
and  recreations  of  these  peNople  who  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale.  Then 
there  followed  the  interesting  and  very  notable  experiment  which,  from  the  name 
of  its  founder,  was  called  Toynbee  Hall.  Mr.  Toynbee  was  a  gentleman  of  for- 
tune who  came  out  of  Cambridge  and  founded  this  hall,  which,  if  you  ever  go  to 
London,  I  hope  you  will  go  and  see;  and  there  you  will  see  one  of  the  most 
marvelous  illustrations  of  wisdom  and  sympathy  and  tact  in  dealing  with  the 
conditions  of  the  working  mass^  in  London.  As  to  what  may  be  done  here  in 
this  country,  undoubtedly  the  success  of  those  experiments  produced  in  this 
country  the  college  settlement;  and  the  college  settlements  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Boston,  and  elsewhere,  are  houses  in  which  young  men  live  in  community  and  in 
which,  for  a  certain  period  in  the  year,  they  give  themselves  to  live  among  those 
people  to  study  their  social  conditions  and  enter  the  service.  They  give  from  1 
to  2  or  3  montns;  men  give  their  whole  summer  vacations  and  spend  their  whole 
time  there.  We  have  such  a  house  in  what  is  called  pro-cathedral  work  in 
Staunton  street,  New  York,  in  which  men  come  from  all  over  the  coimtry  and 
live  in  the  very  simple  way  in  which  we  provide  for  them  there — ^the  plainest 
living;  and  they  teach  classes  and  they  visit  and  they  do  whatever  we  order  them 
to  do.  Now,  those  thin^  are  existing  all  over  the  country  in  great  cities.  They 
are  certainly  most  inspiring  and  interest  the  very  best  element,  «o  far  as  the 
future  is  concerned,  of  the  yoxmg  men  in  effecting  any  f^^-eat  betterment  of  social 
conditions.  They  have  all  sorts  of  schemes  for  providing  recreation  and  decla- 
mations and  del)iate8  among  those  boys.  They  get  at  them.  However,  that  is 
Mr.  Reynolds's  problem,  and  when  he  comes  he  will  tell  you;  and  I  wish  you 
would  ask  him  to  tell  you  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  what  is  called  the 
Nurses*  Home,  imder  the  axispices  of  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff,  a  g^'eat  Hebrew  banker  of 
New  York,  a  man  of  very  high  character  and  quality,  who  has  maintained  at  his 
own  cost  in  different  narts  oi  the  city  two  or  three  houses  in  which  gentlewomen 
of  refinement  live  ana  do  most  useful  work  in  connection  with  women. 

Q.  Has  the  Episcoi)al  Church,  outside  of  its  own  special  church  or^nization, 
any  society  that  cares  for  these  working  classes? — A.  Not  outside  of  parochial 
orfi»nization. 
Q.  All  simply  that  one? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  no  general  society,  then,  in  the  city  of  New  York? — A.  No. 
Q.  What  success  have  you  met  there  in  your  church  organization  in  the  care  of 
the  poor  and  the  outcast?— A.  Oh,  most  remarkable,  most  encouraging  in  awaken- 
ing in  them  good  and  decent  ambitions,  and  creating  a  feeling  of  entnusiasm  for 
service  on  their  own  part.  Of  course ,  those  are  stories  that  can  not  be  told  in  public ; 
but  one  of  the  things  that  we  very  imperfectly  reco^ize — ^those  of  us  whose  con- 
ditions in  life  are  more  favored — ^is  the  high  instinct  and  genuine  nobility  and 
unselfihshness  which  may  exist  under  conditions  which  would  seem  to  us  to  be 
most  hopeless,  conditions  of  great  poverty  and  often  want  of  employment,  and 
great  pressure  in  the  direction  of  evil  living,  if  they  wanted  to  p)  that  way  for  a 
piece  of  bread.  I  spent  some  6  weeks,  8  or  4  years  ago,  during  midsummer,  in  our 
community  house  in  Staunton  street,  and  I  devoted  a  large  part  of  each  day 
and  evening  to  receiving  anybody  who  wanted  to  come  to  me  about  any  conceiv- 
able trouble.  There  were  a  g^eat  many  factories  shut  down  in  the  neighborhood; 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  poverty,  of  which  I  had  reason  to  know  more  directly. 
I  was  there  about  6  weeks,  and  during  all  that  time,  while  I  had  all  kinds  of  vis- 
itors, days  and  nights,  young  men,  young  women,  grown  people,  and  boys  and 
girls,  in  all  kinds  of  sorrows,  and  shames,  and  troubles,  I  never  was  asked  for  a 

S^nny.  It  was  known  that  I  had  behind  me  the  Episcopal  Church  of  New  York, 
ut  while  I  was  asked  for  all  kinds  of  counsel  and  sympathy,  I  never  was  asked 
for  money ,  directly  or  indirectly.  I  had  gentlemen  who  wrote  to  me  from  Albany, 
and  Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  City,  who  said  Iwas  down  there  to  be  struck  for  dollars; 
but  that  was  all .  Now ,  what  are  you  going  to  think  about  i)eople  who  are  of  as  fine 
fiber  as  that,  the  most  redeemable  quality  in  our  social  order?  They  have  jiist 
the  same  sympathies,  and  character,  and  purity,  and  self-respect,  and  chastity, 
and  honor,  as  you  and  I  Have. 

Q.  What  means  of  self-help  do  they  use  there  in  your  churches,  industrial 
schools?— A.  Yes,  we  have  industrial  schools  of  two  or  three  kinds.  We  have 
savings  banks,  and  a  kind  of  organization  for  boys,  personally  conducted;  and  the 
young  girls*  clubs  are  administered  by  ladies  who  know  the  lack  of  these  girls 
with  whom  they  are  in  constant  touch.  It  is  the  sympathetic  nerve  that  is  awak- 
ened, and  kept  throbbing,  and  saving  society,  after  all. 
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Q.  Does  the  interest  in  this  reform  permeate  the  congregations  generally,  or  is 
it  left  largely  to  a  few  ladies  who  put  forwai-d  their  own  special  efforts?— A.  That 
is  rather  a  large  question.  I  should  say  that  the  sympathetic  interest  is  a  grow- 
ing one  all  the  time  and  that  it  is  very  considerable.  Of  course  the  element  of 
aotive  service  and  helpfulness  does  not  represent  a  majority  of  any  given  congre- 
gation, for  instance,  though  it  represents  a  growing  element  in  it;  and  the  large 
consecration  of  wealth  f pr  that  kind  of  work  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  some- 
thing that  the  modem  world  has  no  idea  of.  If  one  could  see  the  buildings 
in  connection,  for  instance,  with  such  a  church  as  Grace  Church,  New  York,  over 
on  the  East  Side,  the  vast  and  beautiful  structures  that  they  have  reared  there  in 
connection  with  their  settlement  work,  and  up  in  Ninety-second  street,  I  think, 
where  one  old  Dutch  family,  the  Rhinelanders,  have  built  a  most  beautiful  model 
group  of  buildings  of  the  same  kind,  you  could  get  an  illustration  of  what  is 
being  done  and  what  the  world  never  hears  anything  about  or  takes  into  account. 

Q.  Do  YOU  think  that  these  organized  communities  are  enlarging  very  much  in 
New  York  with  your  denomination? — A.  Yes. 

(J.  Does  your  hope  lie  very  much  in  the  church  organization  to  carry  forward 
this  reform  at  first? — ^A.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  My  hope  lies 
most  in  the  individual.  I  am  not  a  machine  man.  I  do  not  believe  in  an  institu- 
tion of  charity.  An  institution  of  charity  is  a  mechanism  which  opens  the  door 
for  personal  contact,  and  I  believe  in  the  growth  in  the  popular  conscience  of  the 
community  of  a  sense  of  i)ersonal  responsibility  and  m  the  development  of  a 
capacity  for  service.  The  great  difficulty  to-day  is  that  the  business  or  professional 
man  or  woman  of  society  has  ordinarily  so  little  aptitude  for  doing  anything; 
very  much  like  that  young  woman  who,  during  the  civil  war,  insisted  on  bathing 
thehead  of  a  soldier.  He  said,  **  Well,  Madame,  you  can  do  it  if  you  want  to,  but 
you  are  the  fourteenth  lady  who  has  done  it  this  morning."  She  said,  **  Well, 
that  is  all  I  know  how  to  do."  They  do  not  know  how.  But  you  will  be  very 
much  surprised  to  see  what  is  being  done,  and  you  would  be  surprised  to  go  to 
St.  Gleorge's  Church,  New  York,  and  see  the  Bible  Ciass  of  250  yoimg  men  that  Seth 
Low  teaches  every  Sunday  morning.  You  will  be  surprised  at  how  much  of 
that  land  of  thing  is  done;  it  is  a  social  savor;  it  sweetens  the  whole  air.  There 
is  one  word  I  should  like  to  say  in  connection  with  the  report  of  the  arbitration 
by  me  of  this  lithographers*  strike  in  New  York,  and  that  is  that  whatever  wis- 
dom there  is  in  that  -payer  is  largely  the  product  of  the  brain  of  my  friend  Dr. 
Felix  Adler,  to  whom  I  was  greatly  indebted  in  connection  with  the  preparation 
of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  When  did  that  strike  occur?— A.  That  occurred  in  1896. 

Q.  In  what  book  is  this  report? — A.  (Producing  book.)  In  this  Tenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  of  New  York.  And  in  that 
connection  I  should  like,  if  I  might  venture,  to  suggest  that  you  would  get  nobody 
in  our  part  of  the  world  whose  jud^ent  and  scientific  knowledge  would  be  of 
any  more  value  to  you  than  Dr.  Felix  Adler's.  He  knows  this  question  in  all  its 
forms. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  In  the  settlement  of  that  lithographers'  strike  in  New 
York  in  1896  you  made  a  decision  shortening  the  hours  of  labor.  Could  you  give 
the  commission  your  views  on  the  economic  or  the  social  reasons  involvea  in 
shortening  the  hours  of  labor?— A.  I  should  say  generally  that  I  was  influenced 
in  that  decision  by  the  conviction  that  the  human  mind  has  in  departments  of 
higher  activity — and  lithographic  work  as  a  mechanical  art  comes  under  that 
description— i)ower  of  so  much  sustained  attention  that,  after  a  certain  time— 
and  the  analogy  there  holds  good  in  all  mental  exercises — that  power  is  not  only 
greatly  weakened,  but  it  becomes  so  far  debilitated  as  to  invalidate  the  excellence 
of  the  work.  Applied  to  other  forms  of  labor,  it  would  be  possible  for  a  man  to 
do  a  longer  stint  of  work  without  fatigue.  But  I  think  that  the  quality  of  his 
labor  is  so  much  better  with  the  shorter  hours  that  from  the  purely  economic 
view  it  is  worth  while  to  shorten  it;  in  other  words,  that  the  employer  would  gain. 

Q.  Your  decision,  I  believe,  was  for  47 i  hours?— A.  Yes;  a  week 

Q.  Then,  would  your  judgment  be  that  the  hours  of  labor  ought  to  be  regulated 
by  the  conditions  of  the  workingmen? — ^A.  I  think  so.  I  do  not  think  you  can 
make  any  hard  and  fast  general  rule.    You  and  I  would  not  like  it. 

O.  In  other  words,  it  should  be  gauged  by  the  efficiency  of  the  person  himself 
ana  lack  of  efficiency,  being  extended  as  a  basis,  over  a  period  of  say  7  or  8  or  9 
hours? — ^A.  Yes;  be  gauged  by  the  efficiency  of  the  man  and  by  the  nature  of  the 
task,  what  the  work  takes  out  of  a  man.  Talking  to  railroad  people,  I  find  that 
there  comes  to  be  a  very  definite  conception  of  the  length  of  time  during  which  a 
man  can  stand  in  front  of  a  throttle  valve  and  run  an  express  train.  And  that 
must  be  determined  by  what  he  is  doing;  applying  such  principles  as  that,  I  mean. 
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Q.  Was  not  this  feature  inyolved  in  that  strike — ^that  if  Mr.  Bean  and  the  other 
employers  who  were  involved  in  this  disagreement  should  agree  to  very  much 
shorten  the  hours  their  competitors  working  outside  of  the  organizations  would 
have  the  benefit  and  the  traae  would  be  apt  to  x>ass  away  from  those  who  made 
concessions  to  their  workmen  in  shortening  the  hours? — ^A.  I  do  not  recall  that 
particular  feature  of  the  decision  now,  but  I  should  say  that  you  can  not  take  a 
step  in  any  right  direction  without  apparent  consequences  of  that  sort.  You 
must  make  a  beginning  somewhere.  It  must  impinge  upon  somebody,  and  the 
hope  is  that  you  can  puU  up  the  whole  line  to  a  higher  standard. 

Q.  While  you  believe  in  voluntary  arbitration  and  not  in  the  rigidity  of  State 
arbitration,  do  you  not  also  believe  that  associated  employers  themselves  and 
their  workingmen  are  more  apt  to  settle  these  disturbances  between  themselves 
than  by  callmg  in  the  State  or  outside  parties?— A.  Most  dMtinctly.  Leave  the 
arbitration  business  on  the  outside.  It  is  far  better  that  you  and  I  riKrald  gat 
together  in  a  room  and  settle  a  difficulty  between  ourselves  without  referring  to 
anybody  outside. 

Q.  Do  you  find  in  making  your  arbitrations  that  the  employers  regard  you  as 
outsiders — you  a  clergyman  and  others  of  different  professions — invading  their 
rights  to  d«Bd  with  their  men?— A.  Yes;  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  find  in  almost  all  cases  that  employers  regard  it  as  an  invasion  of 
their  rights  for  outsiders  to  take  any  interest  in  their  business?— A.  Yes.  They 
treated  us  with  a  condescending,  complacent  courtesy,  but  they  did  not  see  what 
business  I  had  with  it,  and  I  was  perfectly  sensible  of  that.  You  can  not  have  an 
arbitration  without  it.  But  I  am  quite  ready  to  believe  that  the  whole  theory  of 
arbitration  should  be  regarded  as  a  dernier  resort — something  to  go  to  when  you 
h^ve  gfot  past  the  other.  The  ideal  society  is  where,  of  course,  organizations  or 
individuals,  being  at  issue  with  one  another,  come  together  and  talk  it  over  and 
come  to  an  ^n^eement  with  each  other.    That  is  a  much  higher  order. 

Q.  You  said  that  strikes  had  the  elements  of  and  were  really  a  relic  of  barba- 
rism. Since  the  dissolution  of  the  old  guilds,  do  you  not  think  that  strikes  were 
necessities  on  the  part  of  workingmen?— A.  Oh,  yes.    War  is  a  necessity. 

t^.  Do  you  also  think,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  until  the  employers  are 
satisfied  of  the  existence  of  force  enough  on  the  part  of  the  emplovees  to  meet  them, 
as  well  as  probably  the  justice  of  the  propositions,  that  they  will  contend  against 
any  enlargement  of  wages  or  shortemng  of  hours?— A.  Inevitably. 

Q*  And  your  desire  is  to  bring  in  the  element  of  fair  x^ay  and  conciliation  and 
mediation  oefore  you  resort  to  arbitration? — ^A.  It  is,  yes. 

6.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  speak  of  the  difficulty  of  regulating  these  subjects 
by  law.  Has  not  the  situation  in  the  city  of  New  York  been  greatly  benefited  by 
the  factory  inspection  laws  and  laws  pertaining  to  the  sweat  shops? — A.  Oh,  yes. 
I  should  mstinctly  except  all  law  which  involves  the  turning  on  of  the  light. 
That  is  another  question. 

Q.  The  sweating  system  has  been  very  greatly  improved  by  the  factory  laws? — 
A,  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  That  is  a  case  precisely  analagous  to  the  case  of  inspection 
of  pubbc  institutions  l^y  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose— institutions  which 
are  supported  by  the  State.  That  was  the  great  fight  that  we  had  in  New  York  in 
connection  with  the  creation  of  the  State.Charities  Aid  Association  and  the  Charity 
Organization  Society.  There  must  be  somebody  with  the  right  to  ^o  into  any 
hospital  or  asylum  that  was  receiving  public  money  and  see  how  it  was  con- 
ducted. That  right  of  visitation  was  a  sacred  right.  Legislation  of  that  kind  is 
always  valuable. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  State  can  accomplish  anything  important  in  regard  to  the 
unenaployed  by  means  of  legislation?— A.  I  am  not  sanguine  in  regard  to  that, 
no.  I  thmk  we  have  great  natural  laws  which  are  at  work,  and  that  while  it 
might  be  conceivable  that  it  would  be  worth  while  in  certain  emergencies  to 
assist  people  in  finding  labor — as  in  transporting  them  long  distances— that  on 
the  whole  when  the  State  goes  into  that  business  it  interferes  in  a  way  with  the 
freedom  of  action  of  individuals.  I  am  greatly  in  favor  of  teaching  the  liberty 
of  the  citizen.  You  can  make  a  law  that  gets  me  out  of  bed  at  a  certain  hour  or 
dresses  me  at  a  certain  hour,  but  that  is  not  making  the  man;  that  is  not  a  man; 
that  is  not  manhood. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  I  have  understood  from  your  remarks  here  that  you 
were  disinclined  to  so-called  compulsory  arbitration.  I  would  like  to  hear  your 
opinion  as  to  how  you  would  meet  a  difficulty  where  the  employer  is  represented 
by  a  large  aggregation  of  capital,  such  as  a  trust  or  combine  or  corporation,  that 
aDfiolutely  refuses  to  arbitrate  or  to  enter  upon  any  mediation  or  conciliation  with 
a  large  mass  of  men  that  are  employed  by  it,  and  where  it  is  such  an  enterprise 
or  occupation  that  the  public  at  lai'ge  suffers  through  the  cessation  of  employ- 
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ment  or  through  the  dispute  between  the  employer  and  the  employed— how  would 
yon  reach  that? — ^A.  I  kiow  no  coercive  way  to  reach  that  that  I  should  care  to 
recommend. 

Q.  I  merely  wanted  yon  to  go  just  a  step  further  and  say  whether  or  not  m  an 
instance  of  that  kind  the  power  of  the  State  may  not  justly  be  invoked' to  compel 
some  sort  of  a  settlement,  on  the  ground  that  the  interest  of  the  public  at  large  ia 
of  sufficient  importance  to  prevent  the  suffering  that  necessarily  ensues.— A.  Such 
a  situation  is  conceivable,  but  I  confess  I  should  have  more  hoi)e  in  the  ultimate 
value  of  sound  public  opinion  in  coercing  the  corporation,  and  as  being  worth 
while  to  wait  for  that. 

■Q.  But  we  are  now  in  a  transition  state,  which  is  bringing  to  us  a  different  con- 
dition of  employment  both  as  regards  employers,  as  represented  in  the  manner  I 
have  stated,  and  the  employed.  Large  aggregations  of  capital  are  taking  the 
places  of  the  individual  corjyoration  and  the  individual  employer,  and  remedies 
which  were  easy  of  application  where  the  employment  was  between  man  and 
man  or  between  one  corporation  and  its  men  are  not  as  applicable  under  condi- 
tions where  these  combinations  get  together  in  larger  aggregations;  and  I  wanted 
to  know  whether  you  had  thought  that  out  sufficiently  to  give  us  a  sug^restion.— 
A.  The  remedy  for  that  is  in  the  more  thorough  and  extensive  organization  of 
labor.  Labor  has  always  lagged  behind  the  otSaer  and  will  sooner  or  later  come 
up  to  it. 

Q.  You  think  there  should  be  a  general  organization  of  labor?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  meet  the  organization  of  coital? — A.  That  should  have  the  help  of  men 
of  brains  and  capital  who  are  not  laboring  men.  There  is  no  greater  service  that 
men  of  brains  and  character  can  render,  I  think,  than  assisting  an  intelligent 
organization  of  labor.  i 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  10, 1900. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  ME.  H.  W.  STEINBISS, 

Oeneral  Secretary-Treaaurer  of  the  National  Building  Trades  Council  of  America. 

The  commission  met  at  10.45  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  H.  W.  Steinbiss,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Will  you  please  give  your  name?— A.  H.  W.  Steinbiss. 

Q.  Post-office  address? — A.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Q.  And  official  ^sition?— A.  General  secretary-treasurer  of  the  National  BuOd- 
*    :  Trades  Council  of  America. 

When  was  this  national  organization  formed?— A.  December,  1897. 
Is  it  a  delegate  body?— A.  It  is  a  delegate  body;  yes.. 
How  often  does  it  meet?— A.  Once  a  year. 

What  are  its  relations  to  the  subsidiary  bodies  in  regard  to  their  pohey  on 
labor  questions?— A.  Advisory  and  legislative. 

Q.  Has  it  an  executive  committee  which  has  any  power  to  act  without  instrnc- 
tion  from  the  delegate  body?— A.  Yes;  the  general  executive  board. 

Q.  Has  it  a  set  of  by-laws?- A.  The  executive  board  itself? 

O.  Yes.— A.  No. 

Q.  Has  the  national  organization  a  set  of  by-laws? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  large  is  the  national  body?^A.  Actual  membership,  about  250,000.  I 
say  actual  because,  for  instance.  New  York,  while  not  directly  aflftUated,  looks  to 
the  National  Building  Trades  Council  for  advice,  information,  and  aid  voluntarily. 
Conditions  exist  there  which  would  make  it  not  perhaps  impossible  but  inad- 
visable to  admit  them  to  the  National  Building  Trades  Cfouncil,  there  being  dual 
organizations  of  the  Building  Trades  Council  there. 

Q.  Are  the  local  constituents  of  the  national  body  building  trades  councils,  or 
are  they  unions  in  the  building  trades?— A.  They  are  building  trades  counciw 
formed  by  the  buiding  trades  unions. 

Q.  How  many  States  are  represented  in  the  national  organization?— A.  We 
have  St.  Louis,  Webb  City,  St.  Joseph,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.:  ChicMo,  m.; 
Omaha,  Nebr.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Duluth,  Minn.;  East  St 
Louis,  111.;  Evansville,  Ind.;  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Edwardsville,  111.;  Alton Jl.; 
Worcester,  Mass.;  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Peoria,  111.;  Kenosha,  Wif; 
Waukesha,  Wis.;  Jersey  City,  N.  J.:  Belleville,  111.;  Savannah,  Ga.;  Memphis, 
Tenn.    Those  are  the  cities  tnat  are  now  represented. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  And  the  States?— A.  And  the  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  notice  that  only  three  Southern  States  are  represented. 
Has  tnere  been  less  effort  made  to  organize  conncils  in  the  South  than  in  the 
North? — A.  It  must  be  understood  that  as  our  organization  is  young  there  has  not 
been  much  effort  made  outside  of  that  officially  made  by  the  BecreUiry.  We  have 
no  organizers.  It  is  only  lately  that  we  have  appointed  volunteer  organizers,  but 
not  under  any  pay. 

Q.  Labor  in  the  building  trades  is  better  organized  in  the  North  than  in  the 
South?— A-.  Yes. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  have  you  go  on  in  your  own  way  and  state  what  efforts 
the  national  council  has  made  to  promote  arbitration  and  conciliation  in  any  place 
where  difficulties  have  arisen. — ^A.  There  is  only  one  where  the  convention  has 
taken  action,  and  that  is  in  relation  to  the  coming  world's  fair  in  St.  Louis,  advis- 
ing the  building  trades  council  of  St.  Louis,  in  conjunction  with  the  resident 
national  officers,  to  make  an  a^eement  with  the  proper  authorities  of  the  world's 
fair  to  80  arrange  a  system  which  will  entirely  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  strike. 
The  National  Building  Trades  Council  has  a  provision  which  places  the  general 
executive  board  as  a  board  of  arbitration  in  cases  of  strikes  or  lockouts,  providing 
the  local  building  trades  council  where  the  strike  or  lockout  occurs  asks  for  it. 
Our  principle  is  to  give  local  autonomy,  and  for  that  reason  no  definite  action  has 
been  taken.  The  part  of  our  constitution  bearing  on  that  subject  reads  as  follows 
dreading) :  **  Whereas  it  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  National  Building  Trades 
Council  to  abolish  strikes  and  lockouts,  or  at  least  reduce  them  to  a  minimum; 

*' And  whereas  it  has  been  provided  that  wherever  introduced  a  joint  conference 
board  or  board  of  arbitration,  composed  of  representatives  of  local  building  trades 
councils  and  master  builders,  has  accomplished  this  result:  Therefore  be  it 

*'  Resolved  J  That  we  hereby  request  all  building  trades  councils  to  work  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  to  establish  such  conference  or  arbitration  boards  with  asso- 
ciations of  master  Guilders  wherever  practicable. 

**  The  general  executive  board  shall  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  act  as  an 
arbitration  committee  in  case  of  strike  or  lockout  when  called  on  to  do  so  })y  a 
local  building  trades  council  or  a  national  body  affiliated." 

Now,  had  this  been  complied  with  by  the  Cnicago  Building  Trades  Council,  I 
do  not  believe  that  lockout  there  would  have  assumed  that  proportion;  I  believe 
that  we  would  have  been  able  to  settle  it. 

Q.  Did  they  make  no  petition  to  the  national  body  for  arbitration? — A.  No;  on 
the  contrary,  they  thought  they  could  succeed  alone  in  their  own  way. 

Q.  Did  your  executive  board  attempt  to  influence  them  to  arbitrate?— A.  I 
placed  this  matter  before  them  and  told  them  that  1  thought  everything  should 
be  tried,  but  they  seemed  to  think  differently,  I  presume,  and  saw  fit  not  to 
adopt  it. 

Q.  Are  the  various  local  councils  organized  on  substantially  the  same  plan,  or 
do  they  differ  somewhat  in  their  methods  of  procedure?— A.  They  only  differ  in 
representation,  perhaps,  which  is  governed  by  local  conditions.  For  instance, 
wnere  there  are  not  many  of  the  bmlding  trades  in  existence — small  towns — their 
representation  differs  from  those  of  larger  cities.  They  have  more  representa- 
tives and  have  representatives  of  the  different  trades. 

Q.  In  Chicago  the  Building  Trades  Council  submits  any  proposition  for  arbi- 
tration or  settlement  of  a  difficulty  between  a  union  and  the  contractors  to  the 
whole  bodies  of  members  of  the  various  unions  affiliated  with  the  building  trades 
council  in  the  form  of  a  x)06tal-card  referendum? — A*  I  did  not  know  that. 

Q.  Is  that  done  in  other  cities. — A.  No;  not  entirely.  In  St.  Louis  they  have, 
for  instance,  a  board  of  business  agents,  or  what  we  term  the  board  of  arbitra- 
tion, comiKjeed,  I  believe,  of  24  men  now.  These  people  are  elected  and  paid  by 
the  unions  or  the  trades  for  which  they  are  appointed.  They  are  a  part  of  the 
building  trades  council;  in  fact,  the  power  of  the  executive  board  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  them.  And  they  meet  daily  at  4  o'clock,  make  their  reports  after  having 
visited  the  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  decide  what  shall  be  done  by  the  arbi- 
tration committee.  Their  report  again  is  made  weekly  to  the  building  trades 
council,  and  is  either  approved  or  rejected— generally  approved;  very  seldom 
that  their  reports  have  been  rejected. 

0«  In  all  such  cases,  then,  the  building  trades  council  seems  to  possess  plenary 
autnority  to  determine  what  shall  be  done? — ^A.  Not  entirely  so.  Very  im- 
portant matters  are  referred  to  the  union,  but  only  on  motion  of  some  delegate. 
There  are  always  delegates  present  who  are  conservative,  and  who  do  not  allow 
the  buil<Ung  trades  coxmcil  to  tc^e  more  power  than  it  should. 

Q.  When  referred  to  the  union  do  they  act  as  a  body,  or  are  they  exi)ected  to 
voto       A.  (Interrupting.)  Oh,  our  voted  are  by  trades,  one  vote  to  each  trade. 
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Q.  In  that  way  yon  tbink  that  the  building  trades  council  can  be  of  podtiye 
advantage  in  promoting  peace  rather  than  strikes,  do  you  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  when  it  fails  to  act  itself,  and  does  not  possess  the  power  to  act,  and 
must  submit  every  question  to  a  postal-card  ref erendum^  does  not  that  seem  to 
you  to  be  unwieldy,  and  to  prevent  the  body  from  actmg  promptly  and  effec- 
tively?— A.  Yes;  in  many  cases  it  is  necessary  to  make  haste,  to  act  at  once;  and 
that  would  be  imi)08sible  with  a  referendum  vote. 

<^.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  building  trades  council  anywhere  in  the  country 
which  fails  to  act  as  a  body  promptly  on  application  of  a  umon  affiliated  with  it?— 
A.  I  have  been  under  the  impression,  based  upon  correspondence  had  with  those 
various  building  trades  councils,  that  they  were  nearly  all,  if  not  altogether, 
organized  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  St.  Louis.  It  is 
really  something  new  to  me  to  hear  that  there  has  been  a  postal-card  referendmn 
vote  adopted  by  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  Chicago.  That  must  have  been 
introduced  lately  on  account  of  the  lockout. 

Q.  It  was  testified  to  before  a  subcommission  of  this  commission  last  March, 
when  it  had  sessions  in  Chicago. — A.  Nearly  all  of  the  building  trades  councilB 
that  have  been  organized  have  adopted  constitutions  from  the  Building  Trades 
Council  of  St.  Louis.  Some  have  not  even  changed  from  our  first.  I  had  one 
here  [producing  books]  that  I  wanted  especially  to  read  to  you.  My  ideas  of 
arbitration,  etc.,  and  of  organized  labor  have  undergone  somewhat  of  a  change. 
When  reorganizing  the  Bmlding  Trades  Council  of  St.  Louis,  this  is  the  preamble 
which  was  adopted  by  that  body: 

(Reading)  **  Whereas  the  conditions  and  systems  of  the  country  having  made 
inroads  in  the  ranks  of  nearly  all  labor  organizations,  reducing  their  membership 
and  threatening  to  attack  their  standard  wage  and  8-hour  system; 

**  Whereas  the  introduction  of  unskilled  labor  and  macninery  has  to  a  great 
extent  been  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  life  and  limb  and  faulty  construction  of  build- 
ings and  inferior  workmanship,  as  well  as  enforced  idleness,  to  the  detriment 
alike  to  the  public  and  the  dignity  of  the  building  crafts; 

**  Whereas  experience  has  demonstrated  and  taught  us  that  strikes  are  failuree 
and  frequent  abuses  of  the  boycott  unjust  and  un-American:  Therefore  be  it 

''Resol'ved,  That  we,  the  members  and  representatives  of  the  various  building 
trades  hereinafter  mentioned  and  described,  in  order  to  unite  the  power  and  wis- 
dom of  our  several  unions  to  aid  each  other  to  secure  and  maintain  an  8-honr 
day  and  a  just  comi)ensation  for  each  and  every  hour's  work,  to  j)rotect  alike  the 
public  and  mechanic  employed  in  the  construction  and  finishmg  of  buildinxs, 
and  to  prevent  strikes  and  lloycotts  by  adopting  a  system  of  arbitration  for  wie 
adjustment  of  all  differences  that  may  arise: 

**  Therefore,  we,  the  delegates  representing  the  different  unions  and  orp^aniza- 
tions  affiliated,  pledge  mirselves  to  accept,  defend,  and  obey  said  constitution  and 
by-laws  as  compiled,  revised,  and  submitted  by  the  committee  on  constitution.'' 

Now,  this  is  tne  exact  wording  of  a  preamble  which  was  embodied  in  the  first 
constitution  of  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  St.  Louis  in  1894,  when  it  was 
reorganized.  I  was  chairman  of  the  reorganizing  committee.  I  find  in  the  con- 
stitutions of  various  building  trades  in  tne  United  States  that  have  only  been 
lately  organized  a  copy  of  this  very  preamble.  It  is  not  in  the  St.  Louis  consti- 
tution any  longer  because,  as  I  stated,  conditions,  or  rather  ideas,  have  chansed 
regarding  the  strike  question.  As  you  will  see,  I  say  here,  **  experience  has 
demonstrated  and  taught  us  that  strikes  are  failures."  I  believe  strikes  have 
been  successful  in  accomplishing  the  end  that  we  aim  at  in  lieu  of  anythug 
better,  and  therefore  my  ideas  in  1894  and  now  are  quite  different  as  to  the  strike 
question. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Powderly  that  a  strike  is  an  act  of  war  and  shoold 
be  resorted  to  only  after  all  honorable  and  peaceable  means  have  been  tried  and 
have  failed? — ^A.  Yes:  and  we  have  adoptea  measures  so  as  to  make  it  the  very 
last  thing.  Now,  in  St.  Louis  we  have  laws  bearing  upon  that  matter,  reflating 
how  a  strike  shall  be  controlled.  It  is  interesting.  Here,  for  instance,  is  article 
6,  which  says: 

(Reading:)  **  There  shall  be  established  as  part  of  this  council  a  board  of  arbitra- 
tion or  of  business  agents,  composed  of  the  proi)erly  elected  business  agents  of 
the  various  unions  represented  in  the  council. 

"  The  duty  of  adjusting  grievances  may  be  delegated  to  the  board  of  arbitration 
under  the  supervision  of  the  secretary  as  chairman  and  in  accordance  with  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  and  instructions  from  the  building  trades  council. 

"The  meetings  of  the  executive  board  may  be  dispensed  with  as  long  as  no 
cause  of  importance  requires  them;  but  whenever  deemed  necessary  or  ordered  to 
do  so  by  three  members  of  the  executive  board  or  by  the  council,  the  secretary 
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shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  executive  board.  The  board  of  arbitration  is  and  will 
be  under  the  jnrismction  of  this  council.** 

We  put  that  clause  in  because  we  found  that,  for  instance,  in  New  York  a  state 
of  affairs  existed  at  the  time  under  which  the  board  of  walking  delegates  was  an 
entirely  separate  body,  and  controlled  the  city,  and  the  builmng  trades  council 
had  nothing  to  say— no  say-so  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  the  terms  ** walking  delegates'*  and  ''business 
agents  "  synonymous,  meaning  the  same  thing? — A.  Yes;  mean  the  same  thing. 
''Walking  delegate  **  became  offensive  to  the  ear,  and  so  we  changed  the  name  to 
"  Business'  agent." 

Q.  Have  the  various  councils  in  different  cities  been  successful  in  composing 
difficulties? — A.  I  am  sorry  to  say  no.  Kansas  City  was  unsuccessful;  Chicago 
can  hardly  be  called  successful — still  pending;  Memphis  has  been  unsuccessful; 
Savannah,  G«.,  has  been  unsuccessful. 

Q.  Can  you  trace  any  cause  of  the  failure 'to  all  these  different  unions,  these 
different  councils — ^have  they  failed  for  the  same  reason  everywhere? — A.  There 
are  different  causes.    I  presume  that  in  Kansas  City  the  introduction  of  party 

S»litics  may  have  something  to  do  with  it,  political  factions  being  at  war.  In 
emphis  the  attempt  was  made  too  soon  to  better  their  condition,  and  perhaps 
too  radically  for  a  council  which  had  only  been  recently  organized;  the  same  -ger- 
haps  applies  to  Savannah.  Thoy  were  not  fully  drilled  into  the  mysteries  of 
umonism,  so  as  to  be  able  to  undertake  a  strike.  I  do  not  believe  even  it  was  a 
strike.  I  think  it  was  a  lockout.  I  have  never  got  the  straight  of  it,  but  they 
have  dissolved  it  and  are  now  reorganizing.  We  find,  especially  down  South,  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  contractors  to  dissolve  any  organization  like  a 
building  trades  council  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

Q.  You  find  the  same  thing  in  Chicago,  do  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  rather. 

Q.  Is  it  true  generally  that  contractors,  whether  themselves  organized  in  a 
council  or  not,  are  opposed  to  the  Building  Trades  Council?— A.  Not  all.  The 
very  best  of  builders  and  contractors  are  our  friends.  They  believe  it  to  be  a 
good  thing.  It  gives  them  better  mechanics.  They  can  deal  with  a  committee 
rather  than  with  every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry.  It  is  a  system;  they  prefer  it.  It 
is  the  small  contractor,  the  man  that  hires  and  picks  up  anyone  on  the  street  that 
works  for  cheap  wages,  who  wants  these  conditions. 

<^.  What  you  are  now  saying  is  applicable  to  organized  labor  in  unions  as  well 
as  in  councils,  I  supjwse?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  question  is  whether  the  contractors  who  might  favor  unions  are  agree- 
able to  delegate  bodies  of  the  unions  called  councils? — ^A.  The  same  answer  would 
apply;  the  best  contractors  are;  that  is,  so  far  as  I  know. 

<^.  Can  you  state  succinctly  your  own  idea  of  the  advantages  of  councils? — ^A.  I 
believe  I  could  best  do  that  by  reading  from  some  matter  here.  Before  organizing 
the  National  Building  Trades  Council  I  was  asked  through  the  papers  to  state  the 
object  of  such  a  national  organization,  and  I  explained  the  matter  in  my  paper, 
The  Labor  Compendium,  as  follows: 

(Beading:)  "  Having  been  asked  by  a  number  of  people  as  to  the  origin,  object, 
and  purpose  of  the  proposed  National  Building  Trades  Council,  I  would  state  that 
the  necessity  and  f easimlity  of  a  federation  of  all  trades  employed  in  the  building 
industry  is  not  a  new  idea,  but  has  been  time  and  again  advocated  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  other  cities.  Actuated  and  encouraged  by  the  signal  success  of  the 
St.  Louis  Building  Trades  Council  in  preventing  strikes  among  the  various  unions 
under  its  jurisdiction,  and  establishing  a  more  niendly  feeling  between  employer 
and  employee  by  the  introduction  of  conservatism,  and  a  system  of  arbitration, 
which  has  had  a  salutary  effect,  through  the  publicity  given  it  by  the  Compen- 
dium, in  other  cities  who  have  copied  after  the  St.  Louis  council,  and  are  now 
reaping  the  same  benefits,  and  realizing  the  great  injury  to  the  prosperity  of  our 
country  to  have  different  systems  of  wages  and  working  hours  in  oifferent  sec- 
tions, creating  an  unfair  comx>etition  among  buildinpf  contractors,  and  manufac- 
turers of  and  dealers  in  building  material,  I  fully  realized  that  by  joining  all  forces 
of  building  trades  with  their  several  councils,  creating  new  councils  where  none 
now  exist,  and  have  them  all  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  National  Building  Trades 
Council  of  America,  great  good  could  be  accomplished  by  introducing,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  uniform  scale  of  wages  and  working  hours,  and  by  a  system  of  arbitra- 
tion abolish  strikes  and  lockouts — at  any  rate,  reduce  them  to  a  minimum.  The 
matter  was  placed  before  the  Building  Trades  Council  and  unanimously  indorsed, 
and  I  was  authorized  to  proceed  with  the  movement.  Having  received  encourag- 
ing answers  from  several  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  building  trades  unions 
of  other  cities  who  had  been  consulted  about  the  advisability  of  the  undertaking, 
the  matter  was  placed  before  the  various  councilB  in  the  Umted  States,  for  a  vote 
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whether  in  favor,  as  to  the  time,  meeting  place  of  same,  and  to  offer  snggestions 
as  to  its  representation,  etc.    The  answers  came  in  promptly." 

This  gives  you  an  idea  of  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  by  the  Building 
Trades  Council. 

Now,  in  connection  with  this  we  have  placed  before  the  building  5ublic--c<»i- 
tractors,  real  estate  men,  etc.,  a  request  wtiich  reads  as  follows.  It  is  in  all  of  our 
literature  which  we  send  out.    It  was  a  standing  card  in  my  paper  for  some  time: 

**  BEQUEST  TO  BUILDERS  AND  REAL  ESTATE  OWNERS.  • 

**We  would  respectfully  request  you  to  cause  your  architect  or  builder  to 
specify  in  all  contracts  that  *  none  but  men  in  possession  of  the  Building  Trades 
O^imcil  working  card'  be  employed  in  the  erection  and  the  finishing  of  yonr 
building.  By  doing  so^  you  will  not  only  prevent  the  serious  delajr  in  its  con- 
struction, caused  bv  umon  men  refusing  to  work  with  nonunion  men,  in  obedience 
to  the  laws  and  rules  of  their  organizations,  but  you  will  also  avoid  the  risk  of 
having  your  building  erected  by  reckless,  irrespon<dble  parties,  who  folBt  them- 
selves upon  the  community  with  bad  material  and  inferior  work,  executed  gen- 
erally by  unreliable  tramps  or  bovs  at  cheap  wages,  frequently  the  cause  of 
accidents  and  faulty  construction  of  buildings. 

**  The  great  majority  in  the  building  professions  in  cities,  who  are  citizens,  and 
the  best  class  of  strangers,  who  are  mechanics,  are  union  men  and  reliable 
workmen,  while  nearly  all  nonunion  men  are  unskilled  and  picked  up  from  the 
floating  population  from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  By  calling  for  only  union  labor 
on  contracts  you  will  invite  competition  in  good  work  only,  all  bidders  being 
compelled  to  pay  the  same  wages  and  work  but  8  hours  per  day,  and  you  will 
abobsh  the  nefarious  practice  of  unscrupulous  contractors  to  gamble  on  chances 
of  hiring  incompetent  men  at  cheap  wages  to  skin  the  work  while  charging  the 
price  of  good  and  honest  work. 

**  The  Building  Trades  Council,  represented  by  delegates  of  the  various  build- 
ing trades  unions,  has  been  established  for  the  puri>ose  of  aiding  each  other  to 
secure  and  maintsdn  the  8-hour  workday  and  the  standard  scale  of  wages  of  their 
respective  trades,  to  protect  alike  the  property  owner  and  mechanic,  and  to  pre- 
vent *  strikes '  by  adopting  the  system  of  arbitration  for  adjustment  of  wrongs." 

Q.  Has  that  suggestion  oeen  generally  complied  with  by  architects? — ^A.  Yes; 
to  a  great  extent.  Architects  come  to  my  office  frequently  to  get  copies  of  the 
paper  (having  misplaced  their  own)  wherein  I  give  a  list  of  all  fair  contractors. 
[Witness  here  exhibited  paper  containing  list.]  This  is  corrected  as  fast  as  I  get 
it  from  the  various  unions.  This  is  a  list  of  contractors  who  employ  none  bat 
union  men.  That  is  published  weekly  and  corrected  as  soon  as  I  receive  the  cor- 
rections from  the  secretaries. 

Q.  Does  that  list  embrace  contractors  in  all  the  cities  where  there  are  build- 
ing trades  councils?— A.  Wherever  the  secretary  complies  with  the  request  and 
sends  it. 

Q.  Has  organization  in  building  trades  been  proceeding  with  considerable 
rapidity  in  recent  years? — ^A.  Yes;  remarkably  so. 

Q.  Is  there  any  trade  which  is  not  organized  somewhere?— A.  I  do  not  think 
so.    I  know  of  none. 

Q.  Which  of  the  trades  has  the  larger  number  of  organizations? — A.  I  presume 
the  carpenters. 

Q.  Save  the  rates  of  wages  been  raised  and  the  hours  of  labor  shortened  as  a 
result  of  organization? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Everywhere,  or  only  in  certain  places? — ^A.  To  some  extent  everywhere, 
more  or  less. 

Q.  You  claim  that  better  work  has  been  done? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  claim  that  as  much  work  has  been  done  as  under  the  old  system?— A. 
I  think  so. 

Q.  You  claim  that  a  given  number  of  men  can  accomplish  as  much  in  8  hours 
as  the  same  men  would  accomplish  in  10  hours? — A.  No;  I  do  not.  If  that  was 
the  case,  our  object  would  fail.  The  object  in  introducing  the  8-hour  work  day, 
and  lately  the  Saturday  half -holiday,  is  to  give  the  unemployed  work.  It  is 
entirely  humanitarian. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  object  of  the  union?— A.  No;  the  other  object  is  that  men 
should  have  sufficient  rest  and  recreation,  live  more  like  human  beings— not 
work  and  eat  and  sleep  alone. 

Q.  You  contend  that  8  hours  is  long  enough  for  men  to  be  actively  engaged  in 
the  building  trades? — ^A.  Yes;  in  fact  in  all  trades.  It  is  an  old  established  rnle: 
8  hours  work,  8  hours  sleep,  and  8  hours  recreation.  It  is  an  old  Masonic  rule,  for 
that  matter. 
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Q.  To  what  extent  is  that  8-hotir  rale  in  force  in  the  different  cities?— A.  In  St. 
Lonis  where  the  building  trade  is  entirely  unionized,  no  one  can  work  on  a  build- 
ing more  than  8  hours;  and  the  same  applies  to  Chicago.  The  same  applies  to 
Milwaukee.  In  fact,  in  my  report  of  last  year  I  put  tnat  very  (question  to  the 
various  councils,  and  it  has  been  answered.  It  is  possible  that  this  list  of  ques- 
tions may  be  useful  to  your  honorable  body.  Of  course  it  is  too  lengthy  to  give 
here;  but  your  question  is  embodied  here  also,  and  this  will  give  you  exactly  the 
answers  thereto.    Here  it  is: 

**  Have  you  any  trades  in  your  council  who  work  more  than  8  hours  per  day? 
What  are  the  trades?"  Chicago  answers  **  No."  Muncie,  Ind:  "  All  of  the  trades 
afi&liated  with  our  council  are  working  more  than  8  hours,  with  the  exception  of 
the  plasterers,  who  work  but  8  hours  per  day."  (That  was  a  year  ago,  and  since 
then  other  trades  have  fought  for  ana  got  tne  8  hours.)  East  St.  Louis,  HI.,  has 
none;  they  are  all  working  8  hours.  The  £^t  St.  Louis  Building  Trades  Council 
is  to  a  great  extent  composed  of  building  trades  men  of  St.  Louis  who  live  in  St. 
Louis,  but  go  over  there  to  work.  In  Belleville,  Dl.,  thej  all  work  8  hours.  In 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  they  work  9  and  10  hours  per  day.  In  Washington,  D.  C,  they 
are  all  working  8  hours.  Duluth,  Minn.,  the  carpenters,  painters,  tinners,  brick- 
layers, stone  masons,  electricians,  and  lathers  work  more  than  8  hours.  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  electrical  workers  and  wood  workers  more  than  8  hours.  I  take  it  they 
mean  the  outside  workers  in  Omaha.  The  linemen  work  more  than  8  hours,  but 
the  wiremen  do  not;  they  work  8  hours.  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  the  lathers  and 
painte(rs.  El  wood,  Ind.,  all  except  the  bricklayers  and  hodcarriers*  unions  work 
more  than  8  hours.  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  all  work  more  than  8  hours,  except  the 
bricklayers.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  all  work  8  hours.  Danville,  HI.,  the  plumbers, 
carpenters,  painters,  and  plasterers  work  more  than  8  hours.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the 
wood  workers,  machinists,  and  cut-9tone  laborers  work  10  hours  -per  day  in  the 
shop,  but  as  soon  as  they  go  on  a  building  they  must  work  but  8  hours.  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  has  no  trade  working  more  than  8  hours.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  the  wood- 
workers work  10  hours  in  the  shop  and  8  hours  on  the  building.  These  are  the 
answers  I  have  received  x>ertaining  to  the  8-hour  work-day. 

Q.  Why  do  they  work  longer  in  the  shop  than  on  the  building? — A.  Because 
there  are  other  than  building  trades  in  the  same  shops,  and  they  can  not  enforce 
the  8-hour  law  without  enforcing  it  on  all,  and  it  is  a  difficult  matter,  the  others 
not  being  so  far  advanced  as  the  Duilding  trades. 

Q.  So  far  as  physical  conditions  are  concerned  shopwork  is  as  wearing? — ^A. 
Yes;  more  so,  x>erhaps,  in  some  trades. 

Q.  Less  pure  air;  and  it  would  seem  they  ought  to  have  as  short  a  day  as  out- 
door workers. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  length  of  the  working  day  in  occupations 
other  than  the  building  trades  in  those  cities  where  you  have  the  building  trades 
council? — A.  They  work  9  and  10  hours  generally,  but  they  are  beginning  to  educate 
and  are  succeeding  in  cutting  down  their  hours  gradually.  Tne  example  of  the 
building  trades  is  doing  a  great  deal  in  bringing  that  about.  The  secret  of  the 
building  trades  being  able  to  advance  so  much  quicker  is  that  there  are  only  a  few 
men  to  each  contractor,  whereas  a  factory  is  controlled  by  companies,  and  it  is 
harder  to  accomplish. 

Q.  Does  this  shortening  of  hours  in  the  building  trade  make  the  erection  of 
buildings  somewhat  more  expensive? — A.  Necessarily,  somewhat. 

Q.  Has  that  had  any  effect  to  deter  the  construction  of  buildings? — A.  No. 
More  men  are  placed  at  work. 

Q.  I  did  not  mean  to  delay,  but  to  prevent  the  construction. — ^A.  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Q.  Is  it  your  idea  that  as  the  country  grows  richer  it  can  pay  more  for  build- 
ings, and  therefore  there  will  be  an  increasing  demand  for  labor  in  the  building 
trades,  even  though  it  is  somewhat  more  expensive? — A.  Yes.  As  the  hours  of 
workingmen  decrease  and  their  wages  increase  they  are  able  to  build,  and  natu- 
rally it  distributes  the  wealth  more  equally. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  men  engaged  in  the  building  trades  are  usually  residents  of 
the  place? — A.  G^enerally ,  yes.  In  some  trades  they  travel— lead  a  sort  of  nomadic 
life.  In  each  trade  there  is  a  certain  class  that  goes  from  place  to  place,  but  the 
majority  are  generally  residents.  This  travelling  of  men  in  the  building  line  is 
caused  by  lack  of  work  in  one  place  and  they  go  to  another  where  they  find  out 
there  is  a  building  boom,  but  tnat  will  eventually  disappear  by  the  reduction  of 
workmg  hours. 

Q.  Where  building  trades  councils  do  not  exist,  are  vou  endeavorinif  to  estab- 
lish them? — A.  Yes,  we  are  doing  so. 
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Q.  For  that  puri)08e  you  correspond  with  the  tmions  that  exist  in  those  places?— 
A.  Yes. 

Do  yon  visit  these  places?— A.  Only  when  called  upon. 
Before  a  council  is  established  the  several  unions,  irrespective  of  the  interests 
of  the  other  trades,  manage  their  own  labor  diflSculties,  do  they  not?— A.  Yes. 

(J.  But  as  one  trade  bears  a  close  relation  to  another  in  building  operations,  yon 
think  it  to  the  advantage  of  all  engaged  in  the  building  trades  to  have  a  central 
body?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  central  body  that  will  determine  a  policy  in  regard  to  labor  difficultly?— 
A.  Yes.    I  believe  m  organization. 

Q.  Does  it  sometimes  happen  that  the  individual  union  is  inclined  to  strike  when 
the  unions  in  the  other  tiades  are  opposed  to  it?— A.  It  has  happened.  Then  they 
will  not  ^et  the  aid  of  the  building  trades  council.  They  must  have  the  consent 
of  the  bmlding  trades  council  to  receive  this  aid. 

Q.  When  there  is  no  building  trades  council,  the  union  is  self-sufficient;  it  acts 
for  itself,  does  it  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  difficulties  been  precipitated  sometimes  by  individual  unions,  which 
would  have  been  prevented  if  that  union  had  been  a  member  of  a  building  trades 
council? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  It  has  not  come  under  my  observation.  We 
have  had  two  strikes  in  St.  Louis — some  call  them  lockouts — and  in  both  instances 
the  unions  won — the  carpenters  and  the  painters. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Chicago  the  contractors  express  a  willingness  to 
arbitrate  and  otherwise  treat  with  the  several  unions,  but  that  they  demand  the 
dissolution  of  the  building  ti-ades  council? — ^A.  Yes;  I  believe  they  have  modified 
it  since,  from  what  I  read  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  how  many  of  the  trades  have  withdrawn  from  the 
building  trades  council  in  Chicago? — A.  Thus  far  3, 1  believe;  the  bricWayers, 
the  plasterers,  and  the  iron- workers — ^bridge  and  architectural  iron. 

Q.  Are  they  among  the  strongest  of  the  trades?— A.  Well,  yes;  the  bricklayers 
notably.  The  general  president  of  the  National  Buildins  Trades  Council  lost  his 
position  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  plasterers  from  the  building  trades  council 
We  had  to  elect  a  new  general  president  later. 

Q.  Have  you  i)ersonally  had  any  conferences  with  any  of  the  contractors  in 
Chicago? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  with'  the  members  of  the  building  trades  council? — A.  Yes.  I  was 
there  at  a  mass  meeting  with  the  executive  board  of  the  Federation  of  Labor. 
There  was  no  conference,  but  a  mass  meeting. 

Q.  If  the  council  there  were  formed  on  substantially  the  same  basis  as  those  in 
the  other  cities,  and  capable  of  itself  acting  and  deciding  the  matter  in  contro- 
versy, do  you  believe  that  the  contractors  would  object  to  the  continued  ejost- 
ence  of  the  building  trades  council? — ^A.  I  am  positive  the  building  trades  council 
will  continue  to  exist. 

Q.  You  are  positive  it  will  continue?— A.  Yes,  notwithstanding  the  attitude  of 
the  contractors.  It  may  not  be  as  powerful;  it  may  not  embrace  as  many  unions 
as  heretofore — though  eventually  it  will  gain — but  it  will  continue  to  exist. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Duilding  trades  council  should  amend  its  by-laws 
and  policy? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  as  to  make  its  influence  effective? — A.  Yes.  Like  all  other  organizations, 
when  they  come  to  grow  old  a  lot  of  mistakes  will  come  into  the  management 
that  will  have  to  be  reformed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  In  your  estimate  of  membership  do  you  include  the 
carpenters?— A.  Only  those  that  are  affiliated  with  the  building  trades  council. 

Q.  Is  your  organization  an  organization  originally  of  workingmen  or  is  it  a 
federation  of  trades  or  organizations?— A.  A  federation  of  trades  or  organizations. 

Q.  Then  it  may  embrace  men  who  are  already  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters? — ^A.  Yes;  certainly. 

'Q.  Then  the  answer  would  be  that  your  membership  of  250,000  would  include 
men  who  were  already  members  in  other  organizations? — A.  Yes,  certainly.  It 
is  not  a  separate  organization. 

Q.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  it  is  a  central  labor  union? — ^A.  On  the  same  basis. 

Q.  Only  it  concentrates  tne  forces  of  the  affiliated  trades  in  the  building  line?— 
A.  The  building  line  only.    We  admit  no  one  else. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar)  Did  you  intend  to  include,  in  your  answer  about  the 
250,000,  the  entire  membership  of  the  national  organizations  that  are  affiliated 
with  you? — A.  No,  only  those  that  are  affiliated  with  us  directly  by  certificate  of 
affiliation,  such  as  the  electrical  workers,  the  painters,  the  Amalgamated  Sheet 
Metal  Workers,  and  National  Association  of  Steam  Fitters  and  Helpers  of  America, 
all  of  whom  are  also  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.    They  are 
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embraced.  Now,  the  carpenters  are  not  nationally  affiliated;  nor  the  bricklayers. 
They  are  only  affi^ted  through  the  various  building  trades  councils. 

Q.  The  conunission  desires  to  get  this  information.  How  many  of  the  carpen- 
ters of  St.  Louis,  for  instance,  are  in  your  organization?— A.  About  1,700. 

Q.  How  many  in  Belleville,  how  many  in  Chicago,  and  elsewhere— in  the 
national  organization?— A.  I  could  not  give  that  without  resorting  to  my  book. 
Periiaps  you  misunderstand  me.  We  have  national  unions  affiliated  with  the 
National  Building  Trades  Council. 

Q.  These  you  could  not  count,  because  they  are  not  concerned  in  your  organiza- 
tion?—A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  But  the  great  body  of  them  are  not  under  your  rules? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  national  bricklayers'  union  is ^A.  (Interrupting. ) 

No;  but  the  painters  are  and  the  electricians  are;  the  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal 
Workers  ana  steam  fitters  are. 

Q.  (ByMr.LiTCHMAN.)  How  far  do  these  organizations  contribute  to  the  expense 
of  the  management  of  your  organization? — ^A.  Thev  only  contribute  $10.  The 
national  union  pays  dues  of  $10  annually.  In  case  of  a  strike  or  lockout  they  are 
assessed  5  cents  per  member  per  week.  We  could  not  levy  an  assessment  on  the 
carpenters  or  bricklayers,  but  we  do  on  those  nationally  affiliated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhab.)  You  have  a  per  capita  tax?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  carpenters  pay  that?— A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that.  We  only  ask 
the  building  trades  council  and  national  union,  **  How  many  members  have  you?  *' 
and  that  fixes  the  per  capita. 

Q.  The  annual  dues  from  the  body  does  not  convey  any  information  as  to  the 
membership  of  that  body  in  your  organization.  That  is  what  the  commission  is 
t^ng  to  get  at.  Only  through  a  per  capita  tax  on  the  membership  of  these 
affiliated  organizations  could  you  know  how  many  are  immediately  concerned 
with  your  building  trades  council?— A.  They  are  not  included  in  the  annual  dues, 
but  in  case  of  strikes  or  boycotts  there  must  be  a  weekly  assessment. 

Q.  Yon  spoke  of  a  working  card  issued  by  your  national  council?— A.  Yes 
[handing  card  to  Mr.  Farquhar] . 

^.  Do  those  unions  that  are  in  your  centralized  council  have  working  cards  of 
their  own?— A.  No. 

(j.  Do  not  the  painters  and  others  carry  their  own  working  cards?— A.  Not 
working  cards— their  due  cards. 

Q.  That  is  a  working  card  if  the  dues  are  paid?— A.  No;  this  is  the  only  card 
recognized  in  the  building  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  They  have  this  in  addition  to  the  due  card?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  duippose  there  is  a  card  issued  by  the  brotherhood  of  carpenters,  which  is  a 
working  card  for  that  trade,  is  that  recognized  by  your  organization? — A.  No. 

Q.  Yoa  compel  them  to  have  another  card?— A.  The  building  trades  council 
cara. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  How  do  you  obtain  jurisdiction  to  issue  a  working 
card  of  your  own;  who  gave  you  authority? — ^A.  The  building  trades  council. 

Q.  ThsLt  is  simply  an  aggregation.  What  national  body  did  you  succeed  so  as 
to  authorize  a  working  card?— A.  None. 

Q.  Hovr  is  it  that  tms  national  organization  of  yours  can  issue  a  working  card 
that  contravenes  the  trades  union  card  of  the  man  that  pays  his  dues  regularly? — 
A.  That  is  the  object  of  the  building  trades  council's  working-card  system. 

Q.  Hoi«r  can  you  operate  two  jurisdictions  at  once?  The  working  card  proper 
of  uie  National  Bricklayers*  Union  is  the  card  from  the  union  that  the  man  owes 
his  first  fealty  to  as  a  trade  unionist  and  man,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  x)ay8  his  dues  there.  His  handicraft  is  there.  Now,  does  your  council 
make  that  man  show  a  working  card  that  sets  aside  his  first  loyalty  to  his  union 
as  a  dues  payer  and  man,  and  make  that  card  supreme  as  a  means  of  getting 
work  for  that  man  over  his  own  organized  body? — A.  Not  at  all.  He  could  not 
get  this  card  if  not  in  possession  of  the  other  card. 

Q.  Then,  in  case  of  trouble,  dispute,  or  anything  of  that  kind  this  working 
card  is  the  basis  entirely  for  the  man's  work?— A.  Yes;  he  is  not  in  good  stand- 
ing if  not  in  jpossession  of  the  card.  In  fact,  he  can  not  work  on  a  building  until 
heproctires  it. 

Q.  How  did  you  obtain  jurisdiction  to  issue  this  card? — A.  By  all  these  trades 
cominjff  together  and  resolving  to  do  so. 

O.  Did  the  local  orj^anizations  get  authority  from  the  national  organization  to 
do  it? — A.  Yes;  that  is  where  it  is  issued,  from  the  secretary's  office — my  office. 

3.  Do  you  issue  charters  or  certificates? — A.  Certificates  of  affiliation. 
.  Is  tnere  not  a  difficulty  in  your  way.  in  that  yon  have  fi  divided  jurisdiction 
over  yonr  men  with  national  and  international  organized  trades  unions  which  have 
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asnpreme  control,  through  the  local  bodies  and  through  the  ezecative  committees, 
over  their  men,  and  that  in  no  way  can  that  control  be  delegated  unless  through 
the  national  body?— A.  We  do  not  interfere  in  their  autonomy  at  all. 

Q.  So  your  council  is  simply  a  body  that  meets  together  locally  for  the  better- 
ment of  trade  in  the  building  line? — A.  And  upholding  the  various  national  laws. 

O.  So  that  your  authorization  is  simply  that  delegated — simply  a  meeting  together 
of  delegates  to  lessen  the  hours  of  laoor  and  to  raise  wages? — ^A.  And  to  organize 
new  unions  in  the  building  line.  [Reading  from  constitution.]  **  The  objects  of 
this  organization  shall  be  the  encouragement  and  formation  of  building  trades 
councils  and  local  unions;  the  closer  amalgamation  of  building  trades  workmen; 
to  establish  the  8-hour  work  day;  to  abolish  the  contract  system  on  public  work; 
an  equalization  of  wages  in  the  omerent  building  trades  crafts;  a  national  working 
card;  a  national  correspondence  league;  to  adjust  differences  in  our  own  ranks; 
to  establish  a  better  feeling  between  employer  and  employee;  to  secure  legislation 
in  the  interest  of  building  tradesmen;  to  secure  a  mechanics*  lien  law;  to  a^ist 
all  branches  of  honorable  toil,  and  to  settle  our  own  affairs  without  outside 
interference.' 

Q.  In  the  case  of  Chicago,  suppose  the  bricklayers  go  out  from  the  national 
council  there;  what  system  have  tney  of  disciplining  that  body? — A.  None  at  all, 
except,  perhaps,  not  to  assist  them  when  they  need  assistance,  but  that  is  never 
practiced. 

(^.  What  assistance  other  than  sympathy  can  your  national  body  give  to  any 
strike? — A.  Financial  assistance. 

Q.  How  much  have  you?— A.  We  have  our  weekly  assessments — th^t  5  cents. 

Q.  Have  you  any  strike  fund? — ^A.  Not  on  hand. 

Q.  You  would  need  to  make  the  assessment?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  length  of  time  would  it  take  to  collect  the  assessment?— A.  The  last 
time  it  came  in  at  once  from  some  councils. 

Q.  Have  you  any  provision  for  a  permanent  strike  fund  in  your  constitution?— 
A.  None;  but  it  wiU  come  in  time,  I  presume. 

Q.  You  have  no  positive  rule  at  all,  either  by-law  or  constitutional  provision, 
for  a  strike  fund? — A.  Except  that  we  can  levy  it;  that  is  all.  Of  course,  it  must 
be  noted  that  this  is  only  the  third  year  of  the  existence  of  the  building  trades 
council.  Our  laws  are  crude,  but  we  will  learn  by  experience  to  improve.  That 
is  the  reason  we  have  so  few  laws. 

O.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  make  these  assessments  in  aiding  strikes?- A. 
Only  in  Chicago;  that  is  all.  In  fact,  that  part  was  only  introduced  last  conven- 
tion, giving  the  executive  board  authority  to  levy  strike  assessments. 

Q.  Has  the  proposition  been  discussed  by  your  people  of  obtaining  from  all  these 
international  bodies  a  certain  local  jurisdiction  over  their  local  unions  bo  that 
you  could  prevent  disintegration?— A.  We  are  doing  so  by  inviting  the  nationals 
to  affiliate  nationally  with  the  National  Building  Trades  Council. 

Q,  That  is,  you  are  looking  now  to  have  an  affiliation  of  the  national  and  inter- 
national bodies  in  a  building  trades  council  as  far  as  the  building  trades  go. 
You  want  to  affiliate  the  national  body  as  well  as  the  local  body? — ^A.  The  bufld- 
ing  trades,  yes.    In  fact,  our  final  object  is  to  get  all  labor  together. 

Q.  But  they  could  not  all  go  into  the  building  trades  council? — A.  But  we  could 
have  fraternal  bodies  as  we  have  in  some  cities. 

Q.  You  say  have  in  St.  Louis  a  body  of  24  business  agents? — ^A.  Twenty-four 

Q.  They  have  full  delegated  power  from  the  local  unions  to  transact  all  the 
business  of  the  local  unions?— A.  Of  the  building  trades  council. 

Q.  As  far  as  the  men  working  are  concerned?— A,  Yes,  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  building  trades  council. 

Q.  The  building  trades  council  still  holds  apx>ellate  or  superior  authority  over 
the  business  agents? — A.  Yes.  The  secretary  makes  his  report  weekly  of  all 
transactions  during  the  week  of  the  board  of  business  agents. 

Q.  As  a  practical  question  to  a  trades  unionist,  as  you  are,  do  you  think  the 
aggregation  of  15,  20,  25,  or  30  local  unions  in  a  council  such  as  you  have,  when 
you  come  to  have  a  strike  which  concerns  even  the  least  member  of  your  union, 
and  that  strike  continues  for  2  or  3  or  5  or  6  months — do  you  think  that  it  is  a 
benefit  to  any  union  to  so  associate  themselves  that  they  must  stand  with  that 
strike  simply  through  sympathy? — A.  Ultimately,  yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  are  you  not  a  little  too  strongly  organized? — A.  You  can 
not  be  too  strongly  organized.  These  things  could  not  occur  if  we  were  more 
stronglv  organized. 

Q.  Where  you  involve,  as  in  your  case,  the  30  unions  in  your  council,  and  your 
whole  body  has  to  strike  on  account  of  some  dispute  between  one  of  your  mem- 
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bers  and  the  contractors,  do  you  not  think  that  involyes  too  mnch  wages,  when  a 
strike  lasts  for  2  or  3  or  5  or  6  months?— A.  Possibly,  at  present. 

Q.  Sapi)06e  the  hodcarriers  go  out,  how  can  you  have  any  recoujmient  of  that 
loss  of  labor?— A.  That  is  a  very  bad  feature  of  the  matter,  but  it  will  eventually 
bring  about  such  a  change  in  the  conditions  that  we  will  not  have  to  strike. 

Q.  Does  your  aggregation  of  trades  tend  to  make  more  strikes  against  employ- 
ers than  you  had  when  working  8eparately?^A.  We  aim  to  bring  about  better 
conditions.  That  is  the  object  of  organization.  If  we  were  not  organized  I  pre- 
sume that  men  would  receive  wages  upon  which  they  could  not  even  feed  tneir 
families,  just  as  has  been  the  case  when  we  were  not  organized  fully.  I  sx>eak 
from  experience. 

Q.  Which  of  the  two  features  do  you  think  is  best  for  the  worMngman,  the 
feature  of  thirty  organized  trades  in  your  building  trades  council  or  a  general 
arbitration  board  that  can  take  up  all  the  quarrels  of  the  trades  and  settle  them 
each  for  itself?— A.  Each  for  itself?  That  would  be  against  the  policy  and  prin- 
ciples of  trades  unionism.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  many  trades  which  are 
small  which  are  under  oppression  by  their  employers  which  are  kept  down,  and 
as  a  matter  of  humanity  alone  and  to  prox>erly  elevate  the  other  trades  the 
stronger  trades  should  go  to  their  assistance,  as  a  matter  of  humanity  and 
brotherly  love.    An  injury  to  one  is  the  injury  of  all. 

Q.  What  are  the  conditions  attached  to  this  working  card  of  the  building 
trades  council?— A.  Each  building  trades  council  must  take  out  working  cards 
for  all  its  members  in  good  standmg. 

Q.  Do  these  cards  carry  dues  with  them  to  the  council?— A.  No,  They  show 
that  they  are  members  of  the  building  trades  council  and  have  i)aid  their  dues 
to  their  national  organization  and  are  members  in  good  standing  of  their  various 
or^mizations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Supi)osing  you  should  have  a  difficulty  under  the 
management  of  your  association  with  which  the  carpenters,  we  will  say,  are 
affiliated,  and  assessments  should  be  levied  to  sustain  the  men  on  strike;  and  sup> 
posing  in  another  locality  the  carpenters  should  have  a  difficulty  of  their  own  and 
have  their  men  on  strike;  now,  when  this  strike  assessment  was  levied,  would  all 
in  that  organization  pay  a  double  strike  benefit?— A.  Yes;  that  has  been  the  case 
in  Chicago. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect?— A.  I  do  not  know.  So  far  we  have  had  no  dif- 
ficulty, only  perhaps  with  one  council,  where  they  refuse  to  pay  the  per  capita 
assessment.  In  one  city  they  have  not  paid  up  in  full,  and  it  was  left  for  the  con- 
vention to  decide. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  of  th^  effect  on  the  success  of  labor  organ- 
ization of  good  times.  Wnen  times  are  good  and  men  are  employed,  do  they  pay 
their  dues  more  promptly? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  trades  unions  are  generally  more  successful  in  good  times  than  in  bad 
times? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now.  if  there  should  be  a  lull  in  building  and  comparatively  less  demand 
for  labor,  now  could  you  enforce  the  demands  of  your  afoliation?— A.  Well',  we 
have  been  through  that  period,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  affect  us  any. 

Q.  You  certainly  could  not  have  been  through  that  period  with  your  oi|ganiza- 
tion  since  1897?— A.  I  thought  you  meant  organizations  generally. 

O.  I  am  speaking  of  an  or^nization  which  has  an  affiliation  like  yours.  I  can 
understand  now  a  trades  union  can  weather  hard  times.  They  provide  for  th«8e 
things,  many  of  them.  But  I  wanted  to  know  whether  that  matter  had  come 
under  your  x>ersonal  consideration,  and  what  provision  you  were  making  for  it? — 
A.  There  is  no  provision  made  thus  far. 
Q.  Have  you  a  general  fund?— A.  We  have  not. 

Q.  You  have  no  defense  fund  or  strike  fund?— A.  There  is  a  general  fund — a 
nominal  fund  of  about  eleven  hundred  and  some  odd  dollars.  Our  organization 
is  youngand  all  this  will  come  under  the  consideration  of  conventions  as  we  pro- 
ceed. When  we  first  organized  all  the  dele^tes  were  opposed  to  a  general  fund. 
Q.  So  far  as  your  experience  goes,  what  is  your  own  personal  judgment  as  to 
the  advisability  of  a  fund,  known  by  any  name  you  please— strike  fund,  defense 
fund,  or  emergency  fund — that  coula  be  drawn  upon  in  dull  times  to  meet  any 
emergency  tiiat  might  arise? — A.  I  would  not  be  m  favor  of  it,  because  I  believe 
that  eventually  we  will  have  all  the  national  building  trades  unions  affiliated  in  a 
national  buildmg  trades  council. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  relative  number  of  men  organized  in  trades  unions 
and  those  unorganized?— ^A.  I  do  not  know  as  to  numbers.  I  think  the  organized 
are  yet  in  the  minority. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  minority? — ^A.  That  is  a  hard  question. 
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Q.  One  in  ten? — ^A.  Not  that  mnch.    We  are  organizing  all  over  the  conntry. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  idea  i)er8onally  as  to  the  number  of  wortingmen  in  the  United 
States? — A.  I  have  not, 

Q.  Assuming  it  is  15,000,000,  are  there  a  million  and  a  half  organized  workers?— 
A.  I  think  fully. 

Q.  What  provision  will  you  make  to  prevent  the  recruiting  of  men  from  the 
ranks  of  unorganized  labor  to  take  your  places  when  a  difficulty  occurs  between 
you  and  your  employers,  unless  you  have  some  emergency  fund,  or  something  of 
the  Idnd? — A.  The  majority  of  men  in  unorganized  Gtbor  are  beginning  to  com- 
ply with  the  request  of  organized  labor  to  stay  away. 

O.  Then  vou  rely  upon  the  feeling  in  the  minds  of  unorganized  labor  that  it  is 
dishonorable  to  take  tne  place  of  a  man  on  strike?— A.  To  a  great  extent. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Farquhar.)  And  unsafe?— A.  Both, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  mean  unsafe,  not  in  the  way  of  violence? — ^A.  No; 
not  by  any  means. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  it  is  unsafe  as  to  continuity  of  emplovment  and  not  as  to 
physical  harm? — A.  Certainly.  There  is  no  employer  in  the  Duilding  line,  sprak- 
mg  from  the  builder's  standpoint,  but  prefers  the  union  man  to  tne  nonunion 
man. 

Q.  But  if  the  contractor  is  trying  to  reduce  the  wages  of  the  union  men,  does 
he  hesitate  to  use  the  nonunion  man  as  an  instrument  to  gain  that  end?— A. 
Some  do.  I  have  known  of  contractors  that  would  not  employ  nonunion  men- 
while  they  wait— when  they  had  the  chance — said  they  would  not  have  thenL 

Q.  It  became  simply  a  question  of  endurance  then  between  the  contractor  and 
the  union  workmen? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  do  know  of  instances  where  the  unorganized  and  nonunion  work- 
men have  been  used  as  means  of  breaking  down  the  strike?— A.  Yes. 

(^.  (Bjr  Mr.  FarquhaR.  )  You  mention  three  unions  that  have  passed  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Building  Trades  Council  in  Chica^.  On  any  building  where 
your  men  are  employed  and  have  this  local  workmg  card,  would  they  strike 
against  these  men  goins:  to  work  on  that  same  building? — A.  I  doubt  whether 
they  would  under  the  present  circumstances.    They  are  using  nolicy. 

Q.  In  one  way  your  policy  means  a  kind  of  a  quiet  boycott.  You  in  a  measure 
boycott  a  union  that  goes  out  of  your  association? — A.  No;  I  have  not  so  experi- 
enced it.  We -have  had  the  carpenters  out  of  the  Building  Trades  Councnl  in 
St.  Louis,  and  we  even  aided  them  in  their  grievances. 

Q.  Which  body  of  carpenters? — A.  There  is  only  one  we  recognize,  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners. 

Q.  If  you  were  strong  enough  in  your  trades  council  to  hold  up  the  building 
in  any  other  city,  as  apparently  thel-e  has  been  a  check  to  the  whole  building  in 
Chicago,  don't  you  tkmk  in  the  long  run  it  would  be  disastrous  both  to  your 
organization  and  trades  unions? — A.  No  question  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  better  provision  than  you  have  in  calling  your  business 
agents  together  to  arbitrate  as  soon  as  possible  when  you  come  to  a  trouble?— A 
I  nave  always  been  not  only  in  favor  of  but  an  advocate  of  arbitration.  But  it 
is  the  contractor  who  is  the  obstacle  in  most  cases  that  have  come  under  my 
observation.  We  had  a  conference  board  established  in  St.  Louis  between  the 
building  trades  council  and  the  contractors,  but  it  died  a  natural  death.  They 
insisted  that  we  should  make  an  agreement  to  work  for  none  but  members  of 
their  association,  and  we  could  not  do  that. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  arbitration  board  and  agreements  such  as  are 
had  with  employers'  associations  by  the  national  bodies  of  machinists  and  mold- 
ers,  and  largely  of  bricklayers,  too? — ^A.  I  am  in  favor  of  it. 

Q.  Making  these  annual  agreements  in  their  own  trade? — A.  I  am  in  favor  of 
it,  but  I  have  another  one  that  will  bo  more  lasting  and  will  embrace  aU  of  the 
various  industries.  We  now  have  the  allied  printing  trades,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  will  be  national  before  long.  We  have  the  metal  trades,  which  have  a 
convention  here  now  and  are  forming  a  national  organization.  We  have  the 
buUding  trades  council.  If  all  these  interests  combine  to  form  agreements  with 
the  employers'  associations  of  those  industries  I  think  we  can  reduce  strikes  to  a 
great  extent  and  lockouts  can  be  abolished.  It  is  really  the  princiiml  object  of 
the  National  Building  Trades  Council  to  come  to  such  a  point  and  establish  that. 

Q.  Has  not  your  organization  forced  the  con1a*actors  to  organize  also? — ^A.  No 
question  about  that. 

Q.  And  in  all  your  building  trades,  when  the  employers  or  contractors  are 
organized  as  you  are,  wouldn't  that  tend  to  modify  the  demands  the  workingmen 
would  make  as  well  as  the  demands  the  employer  would  make?— A.  Yee;  cer- 
tainly. 
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(3.  In  other  words,  the  stronger  the  employers  are  orppauized,  wonld  not  that 
minimize  many  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  workmgmen  themselves? — A. 
Well,  hardly.  I  think  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  enlarge  the  organization  of 
workers — organize  more.    It  has  proved  to  be  so. 

Q.  Don't  you  find,  practically,  that  a  great  many  of  your  difficulties  are  really 
what  you  may  call  tine'  privileges  of  trade  or  the  customs  of  trade,  rather  than 
simply  hours  and  wages*— A.  The  hours  and  wages  are  the  principal  things. 

Q.  Have  you  not  trouble  with  business  agents  going  into  concerns  where  there 
is  builtoig  going  on  and  injudiciously  interfering? — ^A.  That  has  never  caused  a 
strike.  That  h^  been  trumped  up  in  Chicago  as  the  cause  of  the  lockout,  but  it 
is  not  true. 

Q.  Does  it  not  cause  unfriendliness  of  the  employer? — ^A.  I  presume  so  if  that 
occurs,  and  it  should. 

Q.  If  you  were  a  foreman  on  a  building  immediatelv  under  your  employer's 
autnority,  and  you  found  that  interference,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  apt  to 
cause  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  friction? — A.  That  is  only  in  isolated  cases.  As 
a  genend  thing  the  business  agent  does  not  interfere.  I  speak  as  an  old  business 
agent. 

Q.  You  think  the  business  agent  really  a  positive  benefit  to  the  union? — A. 
Undoubtedly  so,  the  same  as  a  business  manager  is  to  a  business  concern. 

Q.  Take  your  own  trade;  what  are  your  duties  as  a  business  agent  toward  the 
union  and  toward  the  work  in  hand  ana  the  men  that  are  doing  the  work? — ^A.  My 
duties  as  a  business  agent  were,  in  the  first  place,  to  see  that  men  were  in  posses- 
sion of  their  cards  or  nad  paid  their  dues;  collect  dues,  where  I  could;  to  bring 
nonunion  men  into  the  fold  of  unionism,  and  in  case  of  trouble  to  adjust  it  if 
possible  by  peaceable  means.  When  a  business  agent  of  the  painters  I  succeeded — 
when  I  was  secretary  and  the  only  business  agent  at  that  time  of  the  building 
trades  council;  in  those  2  years  we  had  two  or  three  strikes,  and  we  won  them. 
One  was  at  the  city  hall,  where  I  was  enjoined  and  everyone  else  was  enjoined. 
The  other  was  the  Holland  building,  and  the  other  was  the  Auditorium;  and 
those  are  the  only  strikes  we  had,  and  they  were  won.  Everything  else  was 
adjusted  peaceablv. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  failures  at  Memphis  and  Savannah  and  other  points.  Were 
the  extreme  demands  made  on  the  part  of  the  local  building  trades  council  what 
brought  about  the  trouble? — ^A.  Not  exactly  extreme,  but  the  demands  were  made 
too  soon.    As  soon  as  they  were  organized  they  made  demands. 

Q.  Where  you  are  making  a  change  of  wages  or  time  do  you  give  the  contract- 
ors sufficient  time  usually  to  get  the  contracte  in  shape? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  one  of  your  stanmng  rules? — ^A.  That  is  one  of  the  rules, 

Q.  Would  you  discipline  any  organization  below  you  in  your  council  if  it  did 
not  do  that? — A.  We  would  discipline  any  union  that  refused  to  obey  the  man- 
dates of  the  council.  One  of  the  rules  is  that  any  change,  demand,  or  a^eement 
shall  be  read  at  the  building  trades  council  four  times  before  it  will  be  indorsed, 
and  if  it  is  not  indorsed,  why,  of  course  it  does  not  get  the  assistance  of  the  build- 
ing trades  council.  The  balance  of  the  trades  will  not  be  bound  to  aid  in  case  of 
a  strike. 

Q.  Do  you  find  much  difficulty  with  these  unions  lately  organized,  that  are  not 
very  well  up  in  the  work  of  trades  unionism? — ^A.  Not  since  we  have  had  the 
building  trades  council.    They  soon  learn  to  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances. 

y.  Do  you  think  that  the  council  itself  is  a  means  of  conserving  the  interests  of 
the  weaker,  as  well  as  the  stronger,  in  that  way? — A.  Yea;  in  fact  they  are  pro- 
tected. The  way  the  trades  are  represented  in  the  building  trades  councils  is  so 
many  to  each  trade.  That  has  only  been  changed  in  the  larger  councils  by  seem- 
ing mjustice.  The  carpenters,  for  instance,  were  paying  a  per  capita  on  1,700 
men,  while  perhaps  the  elevator  constructors,  with  only  80  men,  were  paying  30 
men's  i)er  capita  for  the  same  representation.  But  to  my  mind  the  building 
trades  council  is  a  body  composed  of  trades,  each  trade,  as  it  were,  becoming  an 
individual,  and  hence  I  think  that  should  cut  no  figure.  While  tho  carpenters 
pay  that  much  more  per  capita,  so  many  more  men  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
building  trades  council. 

There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  state  regarding  agreements.  The  most  trou- 
ble that  we  eroerience  is  on  account  of  the  agreements  with  contractors,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  now  of  the  unions  becoming  opposed  to  agreements.  The 
contractors  invariably  insist  that  in  the  agreement  tnere  shall  be  a  provision  that 
no  member  of  the  umon  shall  work  for  any  one  except  a  member  of  the  contract- 
ors' association. 

Q.  Is  not  that  very  much  like  your  own  organization,  that  none  but  members 
of  your  own  union  snail  work?— A.  That  is  different.    We  are  organized  to  make 
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sufficient  to  live,  while  they  are  in  bnsiness  to  make  profits,  and  this  very  agree- 
ment, bya  combination  of  material  men  and  contractors,  becomes  a  most  dangerons 
trust.  They  will  squeeze  the  public,  and  it  has  been  proved;  and  it  does  not  do 
the  workingman  any  Kood.  Furthermore,  the  contractors*  association  invariably 
is  comparatively  smaU.  They  haven't  cot  all  of  the  contractors  in  their  body. 
They  can  not  guarantee  work  to  the  laboring  man,  and  as  long  as  he  gets  the 
wages  and  the  nours  he  should  be  entitled  to  work  wherever  the  hours  are  given 
and  the  wages  paid.  We  have,  for  instance,  breweries,  hotels,  and  large  estab- 
lishments, tnat  of  necessity  have  to  keep  a  force  of  men.  Now,  these  contractors 
want  us  to  go  to  work  and  refuse  men  to  these  establishments  and  compel  them 
to  give  the  work  to  a  contractor.  Now,  we  ask  nothing  of  that  sort.  We  care 
not  whether  a  man  is  a  contractor  or  not.  The  journeyman,  after  all,  is  the  man 
who  does  the  erecting  of  buildings.  In  a  fpr^st  many  cases  the  contractor  is  not 
even  a  mechanic.  Some  ^o  into  the  business  that  do  not  know  a  thing  about 
mechanical  work  and  the  journeymen  has  to  do  it,  so  we  care  not  whether  a  man 
is  a  contractor  or  not,  we  work  for  him  so  long  as  he  pays  wages  and  ^ves  us 
union  conditions.  That  is  the  basis  upon  which  I  believe  the  council  will  here- 
after be  governed. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  collusion  of  the  furnishers  of  material  with  the  contract- 
ors. Have  you  any  rule  at  all  about,  for  instance,  putting  in  the  walls  of  build- 
ings stone  out  of  a  nonunion  quarry  and  worked  by  nonunion  men?  Will  yon 
handle  a  nonunion  product  in  your  building? — ^A.  That  is  left  to  local  conditions, 
local  councils.  They  have  the  say  as  to  that.  It  is  left  to  the  national  unions 
also. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  enter  into  written  contracts  with  contractors  to 
work  only  for  them? — ^A.  Some  unions  have.  In  St,  Louis,  for  instance,  the  brick- 
layers have  an  agreement,  and  it  is  now  doing  injustice  to  other  trade  unions  and 
fair  contractors. 

Q.  Then  it  would  be  impossible  for  persons  to  get  labor  to  do  rex)airine  outside, 
in  the  breweries,  hotels,  and  in  such  matters  you  spoke  of?  There  might  not  be 
enough  nonunion  people  to  do  it? — ^A.  There  will  be  men  that  see  the  injustice  of 
such  an  agreement  and  leave  the  union;  that  is,  they  would  go  to  work  and  would 
be  fired  out  of  the  union  for  doing  the  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Then  what  do  they  depend  on,  their  working  card?— 
A.  No;  they  have  not  got  the  working  card.  Now,  we  have  a  case  in  St.  Louis 
to-day,  and  it  is  causing  considerable  trouble  to  a  contractor  who  has  for  years, 
and  ms  father  before  hun,  been  a  friend  to  the  union  man,  paid  the  highest  wages 
always,  and  acceded  to  their  demands  if  they  were  halfway  just.  He  is  a  recog- 
nized friend  of  union  labor.  He  is  a  stone  mason  contractor,  does  general  build- 
ing. For  some  reason  the  Master  Bricklayers'  Association  made  a  law  that  none 
but  practical  bricklayers  shall  be  members  of  that  association.  Now,  this  man 
employs  a  great  many  bricklayers;  always  hired  union  men.  For  the  reason  that 
this  agreement  has  been  made,  and  the  building  trades  council  indorsed  that 
agreement,  this  man  is  deprived  of  union  labor.  The  coimcil  knows  the  injustice 
of  it,  yet  can't  help  itself,  as  it  must  stand  by  the  agreement  it  has  indorsed;  but 
I  do  not  believe  any  agreement  embodying  any  such  provision  will  ever  be 
indorsed  again. 

Q.  Possibly  you  needed  that  as  an  example?— A.  Yes,  indeed. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  many  in  the  contractors'  body  in  the  Chicago  strike  are  the 
strongest  union  men  that  ever  were  in  the  city  of  Chicago— paid  out  more  union 
wages?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  a  settlement  in  Chicago?  Do  you  see  any  way  out  of 
the  tie-up  that  they  have  there? — A.  I  do  not  know,  except  the  contractors  retract 
their  stiibbom  hostility  toward  the  building  trades  council.  I  think  it  will  be 
continual  trouble.  The  convention  of  the  national  building  trades  council  may 
take  a  hand.  I  am  in  hopes  that  eventually  a  system  can  be  brought  about 
between  the  National  Association  of  Buildmg  Contractors  and  the  national 
building  trades  council.  It  has  been  my  idea  for  some  time,  until  the  contract- 
ors of  Cnicago  have  shown  such  a  terrible  antipathy  to  buildinfi"  trades.  I  do  not 
Imow  whether  it  yrHL  ever  be  accomplished,  but  I  think  it  will  eventually  come 
to  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Don't  you  think  that  the  contractors  of  Chicago  object 
more  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  building  trades  council  to  determine  matters  that 
are  submitted  to  it  than  they  do  to  organization  or  to  the  existence  of  a  council?— 
A.  Well,  hardly.  I  believe  that  they  think  that  the  council  was  too  powerful  in 
enforcing  conditions.    For  that  reason  they  wanted  to  abolish  it, 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  council  has  not  attempted  to  settle  the  diffi- 
culty?—A.  The  council  has  offered  arbitration  and  the  contractors  refused.  The 
mayor  interposed  and  offered  arbitration  and  the  contractors  refused. 
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Q.  When  a  tmion  there  has  practically  agreed  with  the  contractors  for  arbi- 
tration or  some  other  settlement,  and  that  has  been  submitted  to  the  building 
trades  council,  do  you  not  know  that  the  building  trades  council  has  not  acted 
upon  that  itself,  but  has  submitted  the  i)roi)08ition  to  a  referendum  of  55,000 
men,  which  takes  a  gr^at  while? — ^A.  There  is  no  question  that  matters  have  been 
handled,  rather  carelessly  and  recklessl^r. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  if  that  building  trades  council  were  organized  as 
yours  is  in  St.  Louis,  with  capacity  to  legislate  and  quickly  determine  the  matter, 
that  the  contractors  would  not  object  to  it?— A.  I  ao  not  think  so.  In  fact,  this 
matter  was  a  long  time  considered.  There  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
contractors  to  abolish  that  building  trades  council,  to  kill  it.  The  contractors 
abrogated  the  agn^^ement  which  they  made  with  the  council  in  the  first  place — 
that  IS,  for  the  Saturday  half -holiday.  That  was  made  the  iwwent  cause  of  the 
lockout.  This  agreement  they  liad  signed  in  good  faith,  so  the  Council  thought; 
but  they  simply  told  the  men  to  come  back  to  work  at  1  o'clock,  and  when  tney 
did  not  come  back  they  locked  them  out.  The  wrong  has  been  from  the  very 
beginning  on  the  side  of  the  contractors.  I  admit  that  irregularities  have  hap- 
pened on  the  side  of  the  building  trades  council,  but  the  contractors  are  entirely 
at  fault.  In  my  report  last  year  to  the  convention  I  alluded  to  the  lockout — that 
it  was  all  cut  and  dried.  They  had  even  asked  for  the  National  Contractors' 
Association  to  aid  them,  which  was  in  the  course  of  formation.  I  know  I  alluded 
to  it  in  this  report  here.  It  says:  [Reading.]  **  While  I  am  confident  that  no 
organization  of  contractors  will  ever  so  far  forget  the  duty  incumbent  on  Amer- 
ican citizenship  and  humanity  as  to  attempt  to  starve  men  into  absolute  subjec- 
tion to  their  own  will  and  pleasure  by  a  wholesale  lockout  of  building  tradesmen, 
it  is  equally  certain  that  the  above-quoted  section,"  and  so  on.  So  I  say  we  knew 
fjl  about  it  then,  that  there  was  gomg  to  be  a  lockout  or  an  attempt  was  to  be 
made  to  lock  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Do  you  think  that  this  Chicago  strike  or  lockout, 
having  lasted  as  long  as  it  has,  is  goin^  to  in  time  be  of  some  injury  to  your 
organizing  councils  aU  over,  and  that  if  you  should  have  a  repetition  of  it,  it 
would  be  disastrous  to  your  organization?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  In  fact,  it 
acts  as  a  warning  to  other  councils  to  organize  proi)erlyin  carrying  on  their 
work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  anything  further  you  desire  to  read  from 
your  report  of  last  year?— A.  There  is  another  mention  of  the  same  subject  fur- 
ther on,  which  reads: 

[Reading.]  **  Never  has  the  necessity,  the  usefulness,  and  benefit  of  a  national 
or  mtemafional  federation  of  building  trades  been  so  plainly  demonstrated  than 
to-day,  when  contractors  in  various  cities,  aroused  to  the  realization  that  the 
journeymen  everywhere,  encouraged  by  the  very  existence  of  our  grand  federa- 
tion, have  determined  to  henceforth  have  a  voice  in  the  distribution  of  the  wealth 
they  create— that  they  propose  and  are  in  condition  at  last  to  handle  intelligently 
those  economic  questions  that  are  of  special  interest  to  them. 

**  While  the  short-sighted  bluflf  attempted  by  some  of  the  contractors  of  Chicago 
and  elsewhere  to  starve  the  journeymen  into  submission  of  modem  slavery  by  a 
general  lockout  caused  but  little  worry  to  the  building  trades  councils,  it  never- 
theless created  a  stir  and  responsive  chord  among  a  class  of  contractors  all  over 
the  country,  and  a  convention  has  been  called  of  the  National  Contractors'  Asso- 
ciation to  meet  in  Washington  next  month. 

**I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  great  danger  that  the  threatened  lockout 
will  ever  materialize. "  (That  was  then  my  own  belief. )  * *Contractor8  who  have 
investigated  the  workings  of  our  organization  could  not  help  but  be  convinced 
that  a  *  lockout'  inaug^urated  by  the  contractors  would  most  likely  return  home 
and  be  very  apt  to  force  the  contractor — considered  by  many  a  convenient  but 
"  dispensable  adjunct  in  the  building  industry— out  of  existence. 

* '  Let  us  hope  that  their  convention  called  for  next  month  will  follow  the  example 
of  the  National  Building  Trades  Council  of  America  at  the  last  convention  in 
Kansas  City,  and  recommend  and  cause  the  formation  between  conti'actors*  asso- 
ciations ana  building  trades  councils  of  conference  boards,  with  a  view  to  remov- 
ing the  cause  of  strikes,  and  establish  a  more  friendly  feeling  between  contractor 
and  joximeyman,  and  of  security  and  encouragement  to  investors  and  builders." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  You  syoke  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  Are  there  any 
contracts  out  yet  for  your  exxK>sition? — ^A.  No;  there  is  nobody  yet  in  authority 
to  take  contracts. 

Q.  Is  it  the  intention  of  your  body  there  to  have  nothing  but  union  labor  on  the 
exposition,  the  same  as  Buffalo? — ^A.  Certainly. 

Q.  The  same  as  the  Pan-American  Ejq)06ition  in  Buffalo?— A.  Certainly. 
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Q.  I  observe  that  the  Buffalo  Trades  Ck)uiicil  is  not  in  yonr  national  body.— A. 
Ko.  As  I  said,  a  great  many  are  not  in,  bnt  they  have  a  responsive  chord,  and  they 
have  not  voted  whether  they  will  affiliate  or  not,  and,  of  course,  if  there  is  a 
majority  of  one  against  it,  it  will  not  affiliate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Mr.  Brennock,  a  leading  witness  for  the  Bailding  Trades 
Council  in  Chicago,  testified  before  the  subcommission  of  this  commission  which 
investigated  this  Chicago  difficulty,  that  the  solution  of  that  trouble,  in  his  opin- 
ion, was  the  abolition  of  contractors  themselves.  In  your  opinion  is  that  prac- 
ticable or  desirable?— A.  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  As  I  said  before, 
the  journeyman  after  all  is  the  man  that  does  the  building,  that  erects  the  build- 
ing. The  contractors,  especially  large  contractors,  pay  out  .the  money,  take  care 
of  the  pay  roll,  and  that  is  about  all.  They  have  their  superintendents.  Every- 
thing tnat  is  done  on  a  building  is  done  by  the  iournejrman.  The  only  way  that 
can  be  brought  about  what  my  orother  Brennock  said  is  by  repetition  of  lockouts. 
Then  the  National  Building  Trades  Council,  which  is  growing  daily,  will  certainly 
make  provision  to  have  sufficient  funds  on  hand  to  go  to  the  place  where  the 
lockout  is  and  ts^e  hold  of  the  work.  I  advocated  that  in  Chicago.  Had  they 
followed  my  advice,  I  do  not  believe  the  Chicago  Building  Trades  Council  would 
have  lost.    Some  laws  would  have  to  be  made  to  make  it  work  more  rationally. 

Q.  If  there  were  to  be  no  contractors,  who  would  supply  the  apparatus  and 
material?— A.  Oh,  well^  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  In  1887  the  painters 
were  on  a  strike  for  an  mcrease  of  10  cents  a  day,  and  it  was  fought  bitterly.  We 
had  then  the  local  organization  of  the  Journeymen  Painters'  Union  in  Missouri. 
I  was  its  president.  They  went  to  the  employers  day  after  day  trying  to  get  them 
to  accede  to  our  wishes.  They  refused  to  do  it,  and  I  advocated  this:  We  had 
several  thousand  dollars  standing  in  the  treasury;  the  people  wanted  their  work 
done,  were  anxious  to  have  it  done;  a  reign  of  terror  was  in  St.  Louis  at  the 
time,  and  I  told  them  as  citizens  that  we  ought  to  go  to  work  and  changa  the 
conditions  and  clear  it  up  by  establishing  offices  and  shops  in  every  section  of  the 
city,  and  run  it  as  a  cooperative  painting  company  until  our  employers  would 
come  to  time.  We  had  at  that  time  too  many  of  the  foremen  on  the  arbitration 
board,  who  were  the  executive  board  in  the  matter,  and  while  it  passed  the  mass 
meeting,  this  executive  board  laid  it  on  the  table.  It  was  not  acted  upon.  The 
next  day  they  went  back  to  work.  But  the  consequence  was  that  my  lan^age 
had  been  conveyed  to  my  employers,  and  I  could  not  get  a  job  in  St.  Louis  m  the 
painting  trade,  and  in  a  jocular  way  they  asked  me  what  was  the  matter  with 
my  cooperative  company.  I  started  one  and  I  kept  it  for  5  years;  and  I  hadn't  a 
cent  back  of  me,  and  my  family  was  almost  starving  at  the  time,  but  I  have  got 
a  pretty  good  front  and  I  got  ladders  and  rig^ng  all  right,  etc.,  on  time,  and 
stiurted  to  work.  Now  we  are  in  a  different  position.  We  have  now  four  national 
organizations  affiliated  who  will  have  capital  for  a  strike  fund.  We  are  getting 
more  councils  every  week.  They  are  coming  into  the  National  Building  Trades 
Council,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  take  much  to  create  funds  sufficient  to  start 
almost  any  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Your  idea  is  then  that  several  unions  could  own  all  the 
necessary  apparatus  for  carrying  on  a  business  in  that  trade? — A.  That  is  a  pos- 
sibility. I  do  not  say  it  ever  will  happen,  but  I  say  if  such  lockouts  as  in  Chi- 
cago become  frequent,  some  such  thing  certainly  will  happen,  and  I  am  satisfied 
if  that  is  ever  undertaken  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  capital  coming  in  from 
private  parties  to  carry  it  on.  I  have  now  in  my  possession  at  home  a  letter  from 
X)arties  m  Iowa  who  are  willing  to  put  up  $150,000  if  I  start  a  cooperative  com- 
pany in  St.  Louis. 

Q.  If  the  business  then  were  to  be  undertaken  by  the  separate  unions,  would 
all  unions  of  one  particular  trade  make  a  contract  with  the  owner  of  a  building 
for  the  erection  of  the  whole  building  and  then  sublet  to  other  unions? — A.  Of 
course,  as  to  how  and  wherefore,  that  is  a  matter  of  consideration.  We  have 
never  thought  of  that,  but  I  should  judge  that  the  executive  board  of  the  National 
Building  Trades  Council  would  take  hold  of  the  matter,  perhaps,  by  forming  an 
association  for  that  purpose  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Building 
Trades  Council  and  its  affiliated  organizations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How,  in  that  case,  could  you  take  care  of  the  unem- 
ployea  who  belong  to  your  unions,  if  you  had  not  sufficient  work?  Would  they 
not  seek  employment  some  place  else  if  you  could  not  give  it  to  them  under  this 
cooi)erative  plan? — ^A.  I  presume  so;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  lockout,  when  all 
would  be  locked  out.  Now  the  way  we  got  around  that  in  our  last  strike  of 
painters  in  St.  Louis,  where  we  got  an  increase  of  50  cents  a  day,  they  allowed 
every  man  to  go  to  work  for  every  employer  that  signed  the  scale  that  was  will- 
ing to  pay  the  wages,  and  those  men,  as  fast  as  they  were  employed,  paid  20  per 
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cent  of  their  earnings  to  a  fnnd  to  support  those  not  at  work,  and  of  course  we 
gained  the  increase  of  wages — 50  cents. 

<5J.  (By  Mr.  Clake.)  If  private  contractors  were  to  be  dis^nsed  with,  the 
nnions  would  have  to  be  contractors,  would  they  not? — ^A.  I  tmnk  it  would  per- 
haps come  back  to  old  time  day  work,  which  is  preferable  to  contract.  These 
contracts  are  to  an  extent  a  phase  of  gambling  after  all. 

Q.  If  it  came  to  that,  then  a  man  who  wishes  to  erect  a  building  would  have 
to  make  contracts  with  the  individuals  who  are  at  work  on  that  building,  would 
he  not?— A.  Before  contracts  were  really  in  force  or  inaugurated,  an  employer 
would  do  the  work  and  charge  so  much  for  his  employees.  In  the  painting  line, 
for  instance,  he  would  charge  $4  a  day. 

Q.  Is  it  practicable  in  modem  building  operations  to  dispeose  with  contract- 
ors?— A.  Iso^  it  is  not  on  large  buildings.  I  am  speaking  of  this  in  case  it  would 
come  to  such  a  thin^.  I  do  not  know  what  the  result  would  be — ^the  ultimate 
result — ^but  it  certamly  will  be  tried.  There  is  no  question  about  that,  because 
it  has  been  talked  about. 

Q.  That  will  only  be  introducing  a  new  form  of  competition?-— A.  Possibly  so. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  of  a  sympathetic  strike? — ^A.  They  are  a  necessity. 

Q.  Would  you  extend  it  beyond  afi&liated  trades? — A.  If  it  is  a  case  where 
humani^  demands  it,  yes.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  miners  or  men  that  are 
underpaid  and  working  under  conditions  bordering  on  slavery.    Every  time. 

Q.  The  question  of  humanity  enters  into  almost  every  strike,  does  it  not?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  boycott? — ^A.  I  believe  that  if  a  man  appears  inimical 
to  me  or  my  family  that  I  certainly  ought  to  resent  it  and  leave  him  alone  also. 
That  is,  in  other  words,  I  believe  in  not  patronizing  my  enemy  and  making  him 
richer. 

Q.  Take  the  case  of  the  Cleveland  street  car  strike,  with  which  I  presume  you 
are  familiar.  The  strikers  undertook  to  boycott  the  whole  public  who  woidd  ride 
in  the  cars  of  the  company. — A.  Anything  can  be  overdone.  I  do  not  believe  in 
injuring  the  public  or  the  public  welfare.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  believe  in 
carrying  it  out  to  an  extent  where  innocent  parties  are  injured. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  As  I  understand,  of  course,  the  National  Building 
Trades  Council  favors  arbitration? — ^A.  Yes,  based  on  that  very  thing. 

Q.  And  the  local  building  trades  councils  also,  as  a  rule,  favor  arbitration?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  the  different  trades  composing  the  different  local  councils  favor  arbi- 
tration?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  not  tihe  introduction  of  the  building  trades  council,  as  to-day  proposed 
in  Chicago  at  least,  complicate  and  to  some  extent  interfere  with  the  reaching  of 
agreements  between  the  contractors  and  the  different  trades  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  building? — ^A.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  building  trades  coimcil. 
It  is  the  fault  of  the  contractors,  who  refuse  to  arbitrate  direct  with  the  building 
trades  council. 

Q.  Was  there  not  an  agreement  entered  into  last  winter  between  the  Building 
Trades  Council  of  Chicago  and  the  Building  Contractors*  Council  of  Chicago  to 
come  together  and  agree  upon  some  terms  for  arbitration,  and  did  they  not  aaree 
upon  a  general  principle  by  which  they  could  arbitrate  and  get  clear  of  their 
troubles,  and  was  not  that  promptly  indorsed  by  the  Building  Contractors'  Coun- 
cil and  not  indorsed  by  the  building  trades  council?— A.  That  I  can  not  tell;  I 
do  not  know. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge. 

Q.  That  was  so  testified  and  admitted  on  both  sides.  What  I  desired  to  get  at 
was  this — ^whether  the  present  attitude  of  the  building  trades  council  in  a  city 
like  Chicago,  where  all  of  the  trades  that  enter  into  the  construction  of  a  buila- 
ing  are  brought  into  one  body,  does  not  really  stand  in  the  way  of  arbitration  on 
account  of  tne  complex  conditions  existing  there?— A.  I  can  not  possibly  under- 
stand it  that  way,  inasmuch  as  it  certainly  should  be  easier  to  arbitrate  a  differ- 
ence by  all  being  united  than  to  arbitrate  by  the  various  different  branches. 

Q  As  I  understand,  when  they  undertook  to  reach  a  plan  by  which  their  troubles 
could  be  adjusted  by  arbitration,  the  different  trades  comprising  the  building 
trades  council  objected,  for  the  rea8on  that  unless  a  representative  of  the  trade 
could  be  named  in  that  board  of  arbitration  they  would  oppose  arbitration,  because 
the  technicalities  of  their  trade  would  not  be  understooa  possibly  by  the  board  of 
arbitration — the  technicalities  of  84  trades— but  the  technicalities  particularly  of 
the  trade  that  was  then  having  the  dispute  with  the  contractors? — A.  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  unjust.  I  think  that  was  just.  That  trade  should  be  thoroughly 
represented.    If  there  are  such  technicalities  in  that  trade  which  are  not  liable  to 
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be  Tinderstood  by  an  oatsider,  then  certainly  there  shonld  be  representation  there, 
because  the  whole  arbitration  might  devolve  npon  that  very  qnestion. 

Q.  The  building  trades  council  being  comx>OBed  of  34  trades,  and  the  building 
contractors'  council  having  a  representation  of,  say  5,  it  would  hardly  be  fair 
for  the  building  contractors*  council  of  5  to  undertake  to  make  an  agreement 
with  34  representatives,  because  they  would  be  outvoted? — A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  a  possibility  of  having  a  board,  say  comx>osed  of  5,  or  any 
limited  number  on  each  side,  that  could  aojust  the  differences  such  as  they  have 
in  Chicago  at  th^  present  time?— A.  I  should  think  so,  if  the  willingness  of  both 
parties  could  be  brought  about, 

Q.  Would  there  be  an  objection  on  the  part  of  the  National  Building  Trades 
Cotmcil  at  least  to  authorizing  a  board  of  arbitration  that  did  not  take  in  mem- 
bers of  all  the  different  trades?— A.  The  National  Building  Trades  Council  has  no 
hand  in  it  at  all,  has  never  been  consulted.  The  National  Building  Trades  Coun- 
cil believes  that  it  could  have  adjusted  this  matter  had  it  been  consulted  at  all; 
but  we  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  autonomy  of  the  local  building  trades 
council,  except  it  is  in  violation  of  one  of  the  laws  of  the  National  Building  Trades 
Council. 

Q.  In  perfecting  ^our  organization,  would  it  not  be  well  to  give  the  executive 
board  more  power  in  arbitration?— A.  Yes;  I  shall  take  that  up  in  this  coming 
convention. 

Q.  How  is  the  general  executive  board  controlled  now?— A.  By  trades.  There 
are  6  general  vice-presidents,  1  general  president,  and  1  secretary-treasurer,  which 
makes  8.    That  is  the  general  executive  board. 

(^.  That  general  executive  board  would  be  in  sympathy  with  a  condition  such 
as  in  Chicago,  and  if  they  had  to  be  consulted  before  such  a  condition  was  inan^- 
rated,  and  nad  some  power  to  control,  would  it  not  greatly  relieve  the  situation 
as  it  exists  there  now? — A.  Yes.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  law  was  really 
insufficient  until  at  the  last  convention  the  executive  board  was  made  a  board  of 
arbitration,  providing  a  council  would  ask  for  it,  and  the  executive  board  was 
granted  authority  to  levy  an  assessment  in  case  of  a  strike  or  boycott.  It  was  the 
first  time  it  was  introduced  last  year,  and  the  Chicago  lockout  came  immediately 
after,  so  hence  we  learned  a  great  deal.  I  believe  that  a  law  will  be  made  that 
no  building  trades  cotmcil  or  union  will  receive  a  benefit  until  it  has  thoroughly 
used  every  other  means  to  adjust  the  matter,  and  it  is  reported  to  the  genenu 
executive  board,  and  then  the  general  executive  board  takes  charge  and  tries 
to  adjust  it. 

Q.  The  experience  that  you  have  had  this  last  year  lightens  your  way  to  some 
extent  as  to  the  future? — A.  Yes,  indeed. 

Q.  Do  you  hox)e  that  in  time  your  National  Building  Trades  Council  will  be 
able  at  least  in  an  indirect  way  to  have  some  control  over  building  trade  condi- 
tions?— A.  In  cases  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  yes.  In  fact  we  are  working  to  that 
end. 

Q.  You  concede,  of  course,  that  the  building  contractors*  council  is  composed 
of  men  who  are  fairly  reasonable? — A.  Some  reasonable  and  some  very  unreason- 
able, like  all  other  bodies  of  men. 

Q.  And  it  certainly  is  to  the  interest  of  a  city  like  Chicago  to  be  able  to  adjust 
conditions  such  as  exist  there,  and  that  being  the  case,  this  condition  likely  to  fall 
upon  any  city  at  any  time  where  the  two  organizations  exist,  it  is  highly  impor- 
tant that  some  way  be  laid  out  by  which  troubles  of  this  kind  could  be  adjusted 
or  "prevented? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  a  hope  that  they  may  be? — ^A.  Yes,  and  shall  work  to  that  end  as 
far  as  my  little  influence  might  go. 

Q.  Can  you  not  see  that  present  conditions  in  Chicago  are  somewhat  compli- 
cated on  account  of  34  different  trades  being  in  the  attitude  of  sympathetic 
strikers  whenever  one  has  trouble  with  contractors? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  instance,  the  plumber,  the  importance  of  whose  trade  may  be  in  one 
respect  the  least  of  all,  has  a  little  trouble,  and  all  go  on  a  strike.  On  account  of 
that  trouble  the  building  is  at  a  standstill?— A.  The  sympathetic  strike  will 
never  be  done  away  with,  because  it  is  the  very  foundation  principle  of 
the  building  trades  council.  There  is  a  law — I  think  it  is  the  same  in  Cnicago 
as  St.  Louis;  but  whether  they  carried  it  out  or  not,  I  do  not  know — that  no 
strike  can  be  declared  on  any  building  in  St.  Louis  except  two-thirds  of  the  trades 
interested  are  in  favor  of  that  strike. 

Q.  That  was  testified  to  in  Chicago  by  the  members  of  unions  of  different 
trades,  but  it  was  also  testified  to  on  the  part  of  the  contractors  that  every  man 
would  frequently  lay  down  his  tools  and  go  out  of  the  building  when  there  was 
certainly  not  time  to  submit  it  to  the  different  trades. — ^A.  Well,  they  did  that 
perhaps  as  individuals. 
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Q.  The  contractors  complain  that  frequently  the  rule  was  changed  on  them 
while  the  building  was  in  course  of  construction,  and  a  demand  was  made  that 
they  could  not  accede  to  during  the  construction  of  that  building,  and  that  trade,  of 
course,  had  a  grievance;  it  woidd  strike  and  the  others  would  all  follow. — A.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  contractors  are  at  fault  in  not  being  sufficiently  conserva- 
tive to  try  and  adjust  matters  before  they  come  to  a  lockout. 

O.  From  their  side  they  did  everything  they  could. — A.  But  they  went  to  work 
and  violated  every  agreement  they  made  with  the  men.  Thev  attached  that  as 
an  e;ccu8e,  something  to  begin  on.    They  refused  to  abide  by  the  half  holiday. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  failed  on  both  sides  at  Chicago? — A.  No  doubt;  they 
certainly  had  some  idea  that  the  national  council  liad  some  influence.  Had  they 
consulted  it,  although  the  building  trades  council  would  not  have  asked  for  it,  we 
would  have  made  an  attempt  to  adjust  it  and  something  would  have  been  brought 
about. 

Q.  Which  organization  was  on  the  ground  first  in  Chicago,  the  building  trades 
council  or  the  building  contractors'  council?— A.  I  think  the  building  trades 
council. 

Q.  And  the  building  contractors*  council  was  thought  to  be  a  necessity  on  the 
part  of  the  contractors  to  offset  the  building  trades  council,  is  that  it? — ^A.  Partly, 
perhaps,  but  the  way  I  understand  from  the  contractors  in  St.  Louis,  they  favored 
the  building  trades  council  and  copied  after  it  naturally  for  the  same  purpose,  to 
keep  prices,  so  they  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  believe  in  the  so-called  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion?— A.  I  am  in  favor  of  any  system  that  will  effectively  abolish  the  strike  and 
lockout  and  yet  give  justice  to  the  wage  earner. 

Q.  Suppose  that  they  had  a  booy  in  Dlinois  with  the  powers  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  as  they  have  in  New  Zealand,  and  which  has  been  talked  aboutlargely 
by  workingmen,  how  soon  do  you  think  it  would  settle  the  Chicago  strike? — ^A.  I 
really  do  not  know  whether  tnat  would  settle  it. 

(^.  The  courts  would  carry  it  out,  would  they  not?^A.  Would  that  be  consti- 
tutional? It  seems  to  me  that  there  would  have  to  be  first  an  arrangement  made 
by  which  we  would  have  a  basis  to  work  arbitration  on — like  agreements  such  as 
I  oelieve  are  provided  for  in  the  New  Zealand  law.  I  believe  that  the  matter 
could  be  accomplished.  Now  we  have  in  St.  Louis,  for  instance,  a  manufac- 
turers' association;  we  have  a  business  men's  league — mercantile  association;  we 
have  a  building  contractors' association.  Those  three  central  bodies  of  employers 
constitute  neany  all  industries.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  building  trades 
council;  we  have  the  central  trades  and  labor  union;  we  have  the  union  label 
league,  which  takes  in  all  the  organizations  that  are  manufacturing.  Nearly  all 
have  a  label  now.  If  a  committee,  a  board  of  arbitration,  or  a  court  of  arbitra- 
tration  were  elected  or  appointed  from  these  organizations,  and  take  the  State 
labor  commissioner  as  the  seventh,  I  think  great  good  would  be  accomplished. 

Q.  You  have  a  State  board  of  arbitration  in  Missouri? — A.  We  have  a  labor 
commissioner. 

Q.  That  is  all?^A.  That  is  all.  The  labor  commissioner  of  Missouri,  in  1896, 
sent  to  several  officials  of  labor  unions  a  request  to  give  their  views  as  to  what 
should  be  his  work.    I  will  read  part  of  my  reply.     [Beading:] 

"Secretary's  Office, 
**  Building  Trades  Council, 
**  S18  North  Eighth  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  8,  1896,  ' 
"Hon.  Lee  Meriwether, 

**  Comviissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Inspection. 
"Dear  Sir: 

"  To  me  it  really  seems  a  difficult  matter  to  suggest  to  your  bureau  the  subjects 
thai  to  my  mind  most  urgently  need  to  be  investigated,  for  the  reason  that  if  such 
investigation  be  for  the  benefit  of  labor  and  the  abatement  of  existing  evils  it 
would  be  necessary  to  invoke  and  enforce  the  laws  governing  the  questions  and 
wrongs  under  inquiry,  which,  in  the  absence  of  such  efficient  Taws,  to  judge  from 
past  and  recent  experience,  would  be  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  labor. 

«  f:  *  «  *  *  * 

"Labor  organizations  have  passed  the  stage  of  experiment  and  are  an  estab- 
lished factor  to-day.  They  are  progressive  in  character  and  learning  fast.  The 
innocent  (?)  deceptions  practiced  in  former  years  by  the  proverbiS  *  friend  of 
labor '  in  f oiHting  laws  upon  us  that  could  not  be  enforced  won't  go.  They  are  no 
longer  satisfied  with  any  condition  of  society  that  does  not  give  to  all  the  com- 
forta  of  home,  the  privilege  of  a  thorough  education,  and  a  reauctiouiof  i ' 
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of  labor  in  proportion  with  the  machinery  produced  by  inventive  genins.  That 
powerful  enemy  to  free  labor  and  free  government,  the  trust,  which  caused  the 
destruction  of  Rome,  is  becoming  more  and  more  rampant  in  this  country,  and 
will  stop  at  nothing  to  force  labor  to  the  wall  by  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as 
foster  millionaires  only.  Yet  this  is  a  government  of  the  whole  people.  *  The 
right  of  the  rulers  and  lawmakers  should  be  drawn  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned,* and  no  country  can  be  successful  and  prosperous  that  aDows  the  great 
majority  of  people  who  create  the  wealth  to  suner  want,  while  the  few  own  and 
control  wealth,  industry,  and  the  Government. 

* '  The  first  and  paramount  duty,  therefore,  of  those  who  are  placed  by  the  people 
in  position  to  govern  by  the  introduction  and  enforcement  of  laws  should  be  the 
enactment  of  such  law  as  will  enable  those  who  earn  their  bread  and  clothing 
not  only  to  eat  and  wear  them,  but  in  addition  to  realize  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  this  country, '  the  inalienable  rights  of  man:  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.* 

"  The  conditions  in  this  country,  under  its  present  social  system,  have  under- 
gone a  remarkable  change  since  its  inauguration.  The  poweirul  combinations  of 
soulless  capital  were  then  unknown  and  not  dreamed  of.  To-day  we  are  con- 
fronted witn  the  dominant  i)ower  of  centralized  capital  that  greedily  grasps  con- 
trol of  everything  in  sight,  even  the  Government.  The  phenomenal  evolution  of 
science  in  our  age  of  progress,  with  its  multitude  of  labor-saving  inventions,  all 
these  conditions  point  to  the  impracticable  features  of  a  law  then  established,  or 
copied,  and  still  in  vogue,  and  demand  the  framing  and  enactment  of  new,  com- 
mon-sense, *  American  laws '  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  to-day,  as  imperatively 
necessary. 

**  If  we  honestly  desire  the  perpetuity  of  our  republic  we  must  take  from  the 
neck  of  free  labor  the  heavy  foot  of  combined  capital:  its  giant  finders  from  the 
throat  of  free  agriculture,  and  allow  the  lifeblood  of  this  country  its'  free  circu- 
lation through  the  various  arteries  of  honest  industry,  and  take  Thomas  Jeff erson^s 
word  for  it — '  The  people  and  not  the  rich  are  our  dependence  for  continual 
freedom.* 

**  Seventh,  the  introduction  of  that  part  of  your  official  duties  pertaining  to 
arbitration  and  contained  in  article  2,  chapter  95,  Revised  statutes,  which,  like 
all  labor  laws,  lacking  efficiency,  may  in  manv  cases  have  a  tendency  to  avoid 
strikes,  and  will  be  a  means  to  prove  to  the  puolic  that  in  nearly  if  not  all  cases 
corporations  and  employers  are  responsible  for  that  destructive  and  unprofitable 
(but  to  labor,  sometimes,  in  lieu  or  just  and  efficient  laws,  necessary)  evil.  In 
all  of  these  investigations  all  labor  organizations  can  and  should  and  gladly  will 
give  you  all  necessary  aid. 

#  #  #  #  #  #  * 

"  Respectfully  yours, 

"H.W.Steinbiss, 
'*  Secretary  Building  Trades  Council  and 
"  President  Journeymen  Painters  of  Missouri.** 

That  was  my  i)osition  in  1896,  and,  as  far  as  it  bears  on  arbitration  and  other 
matters,  that  is  my  position  to-day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  see  you  have  trusts  in  that  as  far  back  as  1896?— 
A.  Yes,  I  foresaw  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  these  trusts  really  been  injurious  to  the  working 
men?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  the  skilled  mechanics  of  this  country?— A.  To  all;  if  they  are  injurious 
to  one  they  must  be  necessarily  injurious  to  all.  They  concentrate  their  labor, 
they  minimize  the  expense,  and  do  everything  to  get  everything  out  in  the  cheapest 
possible  way  to  bring  the  most  results  and  fortune  to  themselves. 

Q.  Do  you  Imow  of  any  so-called  trust  in  this  country  that  has  not  raised  the 
wages  of  its  men  in  the  last  2  years?— A.  I  only  read  the  papers;  I  cannot  men- 
tion x)articular  ones. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  those  trades  where  there  are  not  more  men  working 
now,  and  at  better  wages,  than  2  years  ago?— A.  The  times  alone  bring  that  along, 
and  it  is  not  the  endeavor  of  the  trust  or  the  corporation,  where  the  stockholders 
are  unacquainted  with  the  workingmen,  but  leave  it  to  hired  men  to  do  their 
bidding,  who  must  enforce  the  rules  that  are  given  to  them. 

Q.  Do  not  the  trusts  employ  more  union  men  now  than  the  same  trades  did 
before? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  nearly  every  so-called  trust  in  America  declares  that 
none  but  union  men  are  working  for  it?— A.  I  do  not  know  about  the  tobaooo^— 
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Q.  (Intermpting.)  I  am  speaking  of  the  skilled  trades. — ^A.  That  is  done  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  the  best  mechanics,  and  they  get  more  work  out  of  them 
and  better  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  You  alluded  to  good  times  having  something  to  do  with 
it.  Are  there  any  more  employed  now  than  there  were  in  1890  and  1891? — A.  As 
a  general  thing,  yes. 

Q.  Was  the  proportion  about  the  same  for  the  workingmen  before  the  panic  as 
it  is  now?— A.  Before  the  "panic,  yes. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.  )  As  capital  combines  for  the  accomplishment  of  greater 
objects,  like  our  foreign  trade  and  everything  of  that  kind,  where  would  your 
argument  for  your  building  trades  council  stand  if  you  condenmed  these  combi- 
nations? You  are  looking  for  the  same  thing  they  are — strength,  force,  and  fair 
play— are  you  nc^?— A.  Ko;  I  do  not  think  so.  1  believe  that  they  are  looking 
mainly  and  principally  ujjon  profit. 

(J.  The  greater  productivity  they  have  brought  about  in  this  country  will  cer- 
tainly lessen  prices,  will  it  not? — A.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  believe  they  are  productive 
of  better  wages. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  they  pay  larger  wages?— A.  No:  not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. In  some  cases  X)erhaps  they  do,  Decause  they  must  employ  organized  labor. 
They  can  not  aftord  to  have  a  fight  on  their  hands,  and,  of  course,  they  have  to 
pay  union  wages. 

Q.  Are  you  aware,  as  a  trade  unionist,  that  these  combinations  have  unionized 
labor  in  this  country  more  than  ever? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  combinations  that  employ  nonunion  labor? — A. 
The  tobacco  trust. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  skilled  labor. — ^A.  They  are  union — a  strong  union,  too. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Right  on  that  question,  do  you  believe  that  this  large 
combination  of  capital  tends  to  centralization  and  tends  to  make  a  working  class 
and  a  capitalistic  class? — ^A.  It  will  bring  that  about,  if  there  is  not  such  a  class 
now  in  existence. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  recognize  the  fact  that  fortunes  are  distributed 
in  every  generation? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  this  question,  whether  organized  labor  is  not  looked  upon  by 
many  people  as  a  trust?— A.  By  some,  yes.    It  is  a  trust,  really. 

Q.  And  legislatures  in  passing  trust  laws  have  excepted  organized  labor  because 
the  law  would  probably  take  them  in  as  a  trust? — A.  Because  it  is  a  beneficial 
trust;  it  endeavors  to  elevate  mankind,  while  the  other  simply  is  for  profit  and  is 
injuring  industry.  For  instance,  since  the  sugar  trust  was  established,  we  have 
lost  a  great  many  sugar  refineries  that  employed  thousands  and  thousands  of  men 
before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  You  are  refining  more  sugar  than  you  ever  did  before, 
after  you  abolish  a  few  of  them,  are  you  not? — A.  Yes,  that  is  so. 

Q.  Were  not  these  sugar  refineries  built  to  sell  just  as  oil  refineries  were  built 
to  sell? — A.  Undoubtedly.  We  believe  they  would  have  been  going  on  and  men 
would  be  employed  there  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  combination  of  these  various 
sugar  refining  companies.  I  believe  that  there  are  a  great  many  people  in  the 
United  States  to-day  in  our  present  prosperous  season  who  are  unable  to  have 
sngar  on  the  table.    I  am  positive  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Harris.)  In  what  locality? — A.  In  most  all  localities.  What 
applies  to  sugar  applies  to  other  matters  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  not  the  great  development  made  in  this  country 
under  corporate  law  by  companies  before  the  trusts  came  into  power  at  all? 
Have  they  created  anything?  Have  they  not  rather  utilized  these  great  combines 
to  reap  a  profit  for  themselves  and  put  prices  up  upon  the  public?  Was  not  the 
development  made  without  them?— A.  I  look  upon  it  in  that  way.  That  has 
been  my  very  argument  in  relation  to  agreements  where  the  contractors  have 
been  trying  to  establish  a  trust. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  street-car  strike 
in  St.  Liouis  in  the  way  of  trying  to  bring  aoout  arbitration? — A.  Yes;  I  have  been 
in  company  with  the  presidents  and  secretaries  of  St.  Louis  when  they  were  called 
upon  in  meetings  to  try  arbitration,  but  the  company  refused  to  arbitrate. 

(j.  Was  a  definite  offer  of  arbitration  made  by  the  strikers  themselves? — ^A. 
Through  their  attorney.  Governor  Stone. 

Q.  And  that  offer  was  rejected  by  the  railroad  companies? — A.  There  was  one 
offer  that  was  accepted,  but  it  was  claimed  afterwards  that  the  answer  was  given 
too  late;  they  got  out  of  it  that  way. 

Q.  Did  you  or  your  organization  personally  make  any  proposition  for  arbitra- 
tion in  that  matter? — A.  The  building  trades  council? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  No.  ,     r\r\ni^ 
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Q.  You  had  no  special  part  or  lot  in  it  yourself?— A.  No;  not  officially;  simply 
in  an  advisory  capacity. 

Q.  Then  your  knowledge  of  it  is  substantially  what  any  other  citizen  of  St. 
Louis  would  possess? — A.  Yes.  On  one  of  the  controversies  between  the  Suburban 
Railway  Company  and  the  employes*  union  I  was  one  of  the  arbitrators. 

Q.  Selected  Dv  whom?— A.  Selected  by  the  union;  and  one  was  selected  by  the 
company,  and  the  two  selected  another — ^three  arbitrators. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  a  hearing?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  arbitrated  the  differences? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Made  a  rei)ort?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  report  accepted  and  abided  by?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  settled  the  difficulty,  did  it  not? — A.  Yes.  The  report  was  not  satisfactory 
to  me;  I  made  a  minority  rei)ort.  Yet  the  majority  ruled  and  the  union  abided  by 
the  decision. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  trouble  there  since,  has  there?— A.  No. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  November  12 ^  1900, 

TESTIMONY  OF  PEOF.  JOHH  E.  C0MM0H8, 

Of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Research^  New  York  City. 

The  commission  met  at  11.05  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Prof.  John  R.  Commons,  of  New  York  City,  was  introduced  as  a  witness, 
and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  will  please  give  your  name. — ^A.  John  R.  Commons. 

Q.  Post-office  address?- A.  35  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 

Q.  Occupation  or  official  connection?— A.  I  am  a  student  and  writer  on  eco- 
nomics ana  sociology,  and  have  been  teaching  hitherto,  but  am  not  at  present. 

Q.  What  is  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Research?- A.  That  is  largely  a  hope,  a 
prospect.  Four  or  five  persons  like  myself  have  joined  together  with  the  idea  of 
taking  up  any  line  of  economic  or  political  research  for  which  there  seemed  to  be 
a  demand  in  New  York  City,  giving  information,  and  making  it  of  a  scientific 
character  as  nearly  as  we  could,  something  reliable.  We  have  been  organized 
now  about  a  year,  but  have  not  done  very  much  yet.  Each  one  has  been  working 
along  his  own  Une.    It  is  not  an  incorporated  body. 

Q.  Have  you  given  special  study  to  the  subjects  of  industrial  councils  as  advi- 
sory to  legislation,  ana  also  to  unemployment,  public  emplojrment,  day  labor, 
contract  labor,  immigration,  compulsory  arbitration,  etc.? — ^A.  Yes,  those  sub- 
jects I  have  given  attention  to  as  a  student.  Also,  in  a  way,  I  have  had  some 
practical  exi)erience,  having  been  at  one  time  for  8  years  a  member  of  a  piinters* 
trade  union  and  holding  a  case,  working  at  night  on  a  daily  paper  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  which  has  given  me  some  insight  into  the  matter  of  labor  and  labor  organi- 
zation that  has  been  of  considerable  advantage  to  me  later  in  my  studies;  but  I 
do  not  pretend  to  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  is  engaged  in  the  practi- 
cal work  of  labor  at  all— simply  as  a  student. 

Q.  Please  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  state  to  the  commission  such  knowledge 
as  you  possess  on  these  subjects  and  any  opinions  which  you  may  have  formed.— 
A.  I  think  the  subject  of  labor  councils  is  one  which  is  suggestive.  I  at  different 
times  have  taken  occasion  to  become  acquainted  with  our  State  boards  of  chari- 
ties and  corrections  and  to  notice  the  work  which  they  have  accomplished  in  the 
charitable  and  i>enal  institutions  of  our  States.  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  all  famil- 
iar with  those  boards.  The  State  board  of  charities  and  corrections  is  somethins^ 
unique  in  this  country,  and  the  constitution  of  that  board  offers  suggestions,  I 
thiuK,  for  similar  boards  in  dealing  with  capital  and  labor.  That  is  to  say,  it  was 
found  that  the  gi-eat  difficulty  in  our  State  charities  and  penal  institutions  wm 
the  contest  between  the  two  political  parties  to  ^et  possession  of  those  institu- 
tions; and  we  met  that  in  this  country  by  organizing  a  nonpartisan  board,  unsal- 
aried, having  an  equal  number  of  men  on  each  side  of  the  two  parties  and  hav- 
ing no  offices  to  distribute,  no  rewards  to  give.  Consequently  it  was  possible  to 
get  men  in  there  who  were  interested  more  in  the  reform  of  the  prisons  and  the 
charities  than  in  their  administration  in  the  way  of  distributing  the  offices.  As 
a  result  we  can  say,  I  think,  that  practically  all  of  the  progress  that  has  beoi 
made  in  this  country  in  improving  the  prisons  and  chanties  of  our  States  has 
originated  in  these  boards,  the  first  one  being  organized  in  New  York  in  18ft5. 
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They  work  in  this  way:  Being  a  permanent  board,  meeting  say  once  a  month 
for  2  or  3  days,  they  appoint  a  secretarjr  who  is  a  salaried  official— practically 
the  oidy  office  they  nave  to  give — and  he  is  considered  an  expert  on  the  question, 
becomes  a  leading  authority  in  this  country  and  other  countries,  and  when  the 
legislature  meets — I  have  paid  attention  to  this  in  the  sessions  especially  in  the 
Indiana  legislature  where  I  was  acquainted  with  the  commissioners — every  mat- 
ter of  legislation  that  deals  with  State  prisons  or  any  charity  or  hospital  is,  of 
course,  referred  to  that  board;  and  they  are  on  the  ground  there  ana  can  give 
their  cooperation  and  assistance  to  the  legislators  who,  of  course,  are  not  specially 
informed  on  the  subject.  In  France  and  Belgium  they  have  adopted  practically 
the  same  thing  for  labor  legislation;  but  instead  of  having  two  political  parties 
equally  represented,  they  have  the  capitalist  and  the  laborer.  In  France  the 
board  is  composed  of  16  members  elected  by  large  associations  of  tradesmen,  man- 
ufacturers' associations,  national  associations,  syndicates,  and  16  labor  represent- 
atives elected  by  the  labor  organizations.  Then  the  Gk)vemment  ai>points  another 
16  experts.  I  came  upon  the  i)ractical  operation  of  this  labor  council  in  France 
through  investigating  the  subject  of  public  employment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  It  is  called  the  higher  council  of  labor?--A.  Yes,  the 
superior  council  of  labor. 

Q.  It  has  50  members?— A.  Forty-ei^ht  members.  I  should  say  that  originally 
for  several  years  the  council  was  appomted  solely  by  the  minister  of  the  interior. 
Last  year  it  was  changed  to  an  elective  body,  two  thirds  elected  by  the  two  inter- 
ests and  the  other  third  still  appointed  by  the  minister  of  the  interior.  In  the 
particular  case  that  I  have  in  mind  the  question  of  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  on 
public  contracts  was  before  the  Parliament  of  France.  The  Parliament,  it  appears, 
referred  it  to  this  labor  council,  and  the  labor  council  called  upon  the  bureau  of 
labor  statistics  or  the  department  of  labor  to  furnish  the  council  information  as 
to  the  practice  in  other  countries;  and  the  report  on  that  is  the  most  complete 
report  which  we  have  on  the  subject  up  to  that  time,  1897. 

Q.  Do  they  have  £t  similar  council  in  Belgium?— A.  The  Belgian  council  was 
appointed  about  the  same  time  as  in  France. 
Q.  In  1891? — ^A.  Yes;  about  that  time.    The  Austrian  council  is  much  later. 
This  council  then  took  this  material  which  was  furnished  by  the  department  of 
labor,  and  they  discussed  that  material  with  reference  to  forming  some  resolution 
which  they  could  recommend  to  Parliament  for  adoption. 

It  has  frequently  appeared  as  a  criticism  against  our  department  of  labor — I 
remember  one  of  the  members  here  was  speaking,  not  by  way  of  criticism,  but 
with  reference  to  the  desirability  that  the  labor  department  might  be  of  greater 
sei-vice  to  Ck)ngress,  for  ei^ample — ^that  the  department  of  labor  aid  not  take  upon 
itself  the  duty  of  drawing  conclusions  from  the  volimiinous  material  which  it 
collects.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  out  of  the  province  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor  to  draw  conclusions.  He  does  not  represent  anybody;  he  is  not  compe- 
tent to  suggest  what  kind  of  laws  shall  be  enacted,  because  he  is  an  administra- 
tive officer.  The  consequence,  however,  has  been  in  our  States  that  there  is  a 
struggle  to  alwavs  have  a  la  Dor  man  as  Commissioner,  the  idea  being  that  he 
would  influence  labor  legislation  perhai>s;  but  he  does  not  do  it,  and  very  prop- 
erly, because  legislation  ought  not  to  be  influenced  by  one  interest  where  other 
interests  do  not  nave  a  voice. 

This  labor  council,  however,  takes  this  material  and  has  the  Commissioner  with 
them  as  one  of  their  number,  and  they  join  together,  and  out  of  that  they  get 
some  sort  of  a  proposition  which  the  two  represented  interests  there  can  agree 
nx)on.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  case  they  recommended  that  in  all  public  con- 
tracts a  clause  be  inserted  requiring  that  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  be  paid. 
They  did  not  go  as  far  as  the  labor  ];)eople  wanted  them  to  go,  restricting  the 
hoars  in  all  cases  to  8. 

Q.  Do  you  allude  now  to  France?— A.  France.  I  am  describing  now  in  a  con- 
crete way  the  operations  of  this  council.  The  discussions  of  the  council  occupied 
several  days  on  that  one  proposition.  It  was  presented  to  Parliament,  and  about 
a  year  afterwards  Parliament  adopted  practically  the  recommendation  of  this 
representative  body.  It  strikes  me  that  there  we  have  going  on  in  Franco  in  the 
matter  of  labor  what  we  are  having  in  this  country  in  the  matter  of  charities  and 
corrections — that  is,  expert  assistance  to  legislation — ^and  it  is  also  representative 
of  the  interests  affected;  and  I  should  consider  that  if  we  could  have  some  sort 
of  i)ennanent  body  of  that  kind  in  the  National  Government  and  also  in  the  States, 
it  would  be  of  assistance  in  labor  legislation  and  in  administering  labor  laws. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  This  commission  is  charged  with  about  that  duty.— A. 
This  is  a  temi)orary  body,  but  I  have  in  mind  some&ng  of  a  permanent  character 
along^  the  same  lines. 
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In  Anstria  they  have  two  bodies— the  bnrean  of  labor  statistics  and  the  advisory 
council — ^at  the  same  time,  and  the  proposition  which  I  have  is  quite  similar  to 
that;  in  fact,  suggested  by  those  three  councils  in  Belgium,  France,  and  Austria. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakke.)  Your  understanding,  then,  is  that  these  European  coun- 
cils are  largely  governmental  institutions;  mvite  some  cooperation  n-om  labor 
orranizations,  perhaps,  but  appointments  are  made  by  some  government  offi- 
cial?— A.  That  18  true  in  Austria  and  Belgium  and  formerly  in  France.  The  law 
as  amended  last  year  reconstructs  the  French  council  in  this  respect,  that  32  of 
the  48  members  are  elected,  16  of  them  by  organizations  of  manufacturers  and 
capitalists  already  in  existence,  like  the  linkers*  associations,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  the  national  board  of  trade,  and  the  other  16  are  elected  directly  by 
labor  unions,  which  have  been  grouped  into  16  groups  for  that  purpose,  eacn 
electing  1.    That  is  the  only  amendment — ^that  is  the  latest  in  their  organization. 

Q.  Axe  the  members  compensated?— A.  The  labor  members  are  compensated 
on  a  per  diem  basis,  and  I  triink  the  capitalist  members  are  entitled  to  the  same, 
but  do  not  draw  it  in  some  cases.  I  am  not  positive  about  that.  It  is  not  expected 
there  that  they  shall  ^ve  all  of  their  time  to  it;  in  fact,  they  only  meet  occasion- 
ally. Sixteen,  one-third  of  their  body,  is  a  permanent  body  of  men  appointed  1^ 
the  Government;  the  other  two-thirds  are  elected  by  the  two  interests,  so  that 
they  compose  the  two  bodies,  or  a  salaried  body  and  a  strictly  representative  body 
elected  annually. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  attended  a  meeting  of  any  of  these  councils?— A^  No;  I  never 
have. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  various  elements  work  in  harmony? — A.  I 
have  gone  through  the  debates  on  this  particular  subject  which  I  mentioned,  and 
there  was  considerable  difference  of  opmion;  but  as  it  finally  came  out  on  this 
particular  measure  the  rex)ort  was  a  unanimous  one.  So  that  I  judge  that  they 
endeavor  to  conciliate  as  much  as  possible  and  agree  on  somethmg  rather  than 
make  minority  reports.    I  have  no  knowledge  except  on  that  one  measure. 

Another  subject  to  which  I  have  given  some  attention  is  that  of  unemployment. 
I  consider  that  as  the  most  serious  of  all  our  industrial  problems.  It  is  the  one 
which  goes  to  the  root  of  all  other  social  problems.  The  most  imi)ortant  thing 
for  the  workingman,  I  consider,  is  a  chance  to  look  out  into  the  future  and  base 
his  exi)enditure8  on  a  secure  emplojrment.  If  we  can  not  get  the  American 
workingmen  into  the  habit  of  thrift,  it  is  doubtful  if  we  can  make  good  citizens 
out  of  them.  Now,  it  ought  to  be  designed  for  old  age;  but  if  a  man  is  compelled 
to  use  up  his  substance  for  a  period  of  unemployment  over  which  he  has  no  control 
himself,  then  it  breaks  down  his  character.  We  have  not  a  very  definite  amount 
of  information  on  that  subjedt  in  this  country.  While  unemployment  is  a  serious 
problem,  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  general,  in  this  respect,  that  if  we  should 
get  every  other  social  problem  solved  we  would  then  be  able  to  solve  the  problem 
of  unemployment.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  mention  a  single  industrial  or  social 
subject  which  does  not  have  some  bearing  on  unemployment,  and  I  think  I  can 
show  that  very  plainly. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  unemployed  into  different  classes. 
We  can  not  treat  the  subject  as  a  whole,  and  I  think  the  best  division  would  be  to 
divide  them  into  four  classes,  as  follows:  First,  the  able  bodied  who  are  willing 
to  work;  secondly,  the  able  bodied  who  are  unwilling  to  work;  thirdly,  the 
totally  incapable;  and,  fourthly,  those  who  are  partially  capable.  And  the  treat- 
ment for  these  different  classes  should  be  different,  and  the  different  experiments 
which  I  shall  mention  in  different  parts  of  the  world  are  based  on  this  classification, 
as  you  will  see. 

EXPLANATION  OF  CHABT. 

rProducin^  chart.]  I  was  speaking  of  the  lack  of  exact  information  on  the 
subject,  statistical  information.  I  have  drawn  here  a  chart  representing  two 
things  with  reference  to  Great  Britain.  We  have  no  data  for  a  similar  compari- 
son in  this  country.  The  broken  line  represents  the  movement  of  wholesale  prices 
of  commodities,  by  months,  from  1887  down  to  September,  1900.  You  will  notice 
that  with  every  period  of  prosperity  there  is  a  nse  of  prices,  and  with  a  period 
of  depression  there  is  a  fall  of  prices  from  the  lowest  point  in  1887.  You  seepricee 
reaching  a  high  point  in  1889,  and  then  there  was  a  break  in  1891  with  the  Baring 
failure;  then  in  the  summer  of  1893  the  serious  panic  and  depression  came  on; 
and  then,  beginning  in  1899,  a  i)eriod  of  prosperity  is  shown,  the  boom,  the  rise  oi 
prices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  You  say  this  is  England?— A.  This  is  England.  That 
is  the  average  of  45  commodities,  Mr.  Saurbeck%  index  number  of  prices. 

Q.  Prices  of  staple  articles?— A.  Prices  of  staple  articles— wheat,  minerals, 
lumber,  agricultural  products,  and  manufactured  products  to  a  limitodjeo^ent. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  All  this  chart  is  based  npon  Saurbeck's  tables,  is  it? — A. 
This  is  all  Sanrbeck's  tables. 

The  other  line,  the  solid  line,  represents  the  amount  of  nnemployment  by  months 
in  the  trades  nnions  of  Great  Britain,  the  reports  being  made  to  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  since  that  date,  1887.  The  figures  are  given  by  the  board  of  trade  on 
the  percentage  basis,  the  per  cent  of  the  total  number  belonging  to  the  unions 
who  at  that  time  were  unemployed;  and  you  will  see  that  in  the  beginning  a  little 
over  10  per  cent  of  the  laborers  were  unemployed.  As  prices  rose  the  percentage 
of  unemployed  fell  until  it  was  about  li  per  cent  when  prices  had  risen  to  the  hi^h 
point  shovni  in  December,  1889.  Then,  as  prices  fall,  we  a^in  find  an  increase  m 
the  unemployment,  the  climax  of  the  unemployment  being  m  Januarv,  1895.  Then 
business  seemed  to  greatly  recover  on  a  lower  basis  of  prices,  and  tne  unemploy- 
ment fell  off  and  has  been  fairly  steady  at  about  3i  to  2i  per  cent. 
Q.  You  use  prices  here  simply  as  a  gauge  of  prosi>enty,  then?^A.  It  is  an 
dex  to  prosperity  in  this  respect,  that  it  tells  whether  prices  are  rising  or  fall- 
it  does  not  indicate  the  volume  of  business. 

The  relation  between  unemployment  and  prices  is  merely  nominal,  then ;  but 
ly  the  relation  between  unemployment  and  prosperity  is  designed  to  be  shown 
in  tms  chart?— A.  Yes. 
Mr.  OL.ABKE.  Consumption  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  prosperity. 
Mr.  Fabquhar.  Most  decidedly;  it  is  the  regulation  of  the  whole  market,  and 
the  only  regulating  force  you  have. 

The  WITNESS.  In  the  way  that  the  two  go  together  the  contrast  is  complete.  I 
think  in  every  month  throughout  they  move  in  an  opposite  direction,  unless  there 
be  one  exception.  The  index  of  prices  is  the  best  mdex  which  we  have  devised 
yet  to  prosperity;  that  is,  the  formal  index,  the  statistical  index;  and  besides 
that,  of  course,  there  should  be  added  an  index  of  the  volume  of  business,  which 
is  fully  as  imx)ortant,  but  it  has  not  been  worked  out  by  statisticians. 

Q.  It  is  possible,  is  it  not,  to  make  out  a  chart  showing  that  and  its  relation  to 
unemployment? — ^A.  I  should  think  it  would  be,  and  it  ought  to  be  done.  We 
ought  to  have  a  statistical  department  here  which  would  follow  up  this  thing 
month  by  month.  You  can  not  get  statistics  for  a  remote  period  on  unemploy- 
ment in  the  past.  It  can  only  be  done  by  organizing  the  unions  and  the  collect- 
ing agencies  for  the  present  and  the  future,  and  then  we  could  get  the  amount  of 
unemployment  in  a  general  way,  and  also  this  index  number  of  prices  and  the 
index  of  the  volume  of  traffic.  Taking  the  railway  earnings,  for  example,  and 
the  amount  of  output  of  iron  and  steel,  certain  things  which  are  recognized  as 
indicative  of  prosperity,  they  could  be  combined  in  a  way  and  we  could  have, 
then,  three  lines  whicn  would  indicate  the  movement  fairly  well. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Then  your  i>oint  is  that  unemployment  is  the  criterion 
of  me  depression,  and  that  where  there  is  full  employment  prices  advance.  Is  that 
the  point? — ^A.  So  far  my  point  is  that  the  two  go  together.  I  am  not_ 
to  say  which  is  cause  and  which  is  effect,  but  the  two  go  together. 
mnch  as  that  would  indicate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  not  most  naturally  the  unemployment  be  the 
result  of  depression  rather  than  otherwise?— A.  Yes.  Now,  that  brings  up  all 
the  theories  as  to  unemployment,  and  I  think  perhaps  I  could  make  myself  clearer 
bvflroing  into  some  of  these  causes  of  unemployment  and  discussing  tnem  briefly. 
Unemployment  on  account  of  the  winter  months  is  brought  out  oy  that  chart. 
You  will  notice  that  in  January  of  every  yeai*  there  is  a  nse  of  unemployment. 
If  you  follow  that  through,  you  will  see  it  in  every  year — December,  January,  and 
February.  If  you  notice,  there  is  one  year  when  m  the  winter  months  there  is 
less  unemployment  than  in  the  other  months  of  that  year,  and  that  happens  to  be 
the  time  when  in  the  same  months  the  prices  were  at  the  highest,  showing  that 
even  the  unemployment  of  winter  can  be  overcome  by  the  extra  pro8i)erity  at  the 
time.  The  two  things  undoubtedly  work  together.  If  we  have  prosperity,  the 
seasonal  fall  is  not  so  great.  Unemployment  on  account  of  seasons  can  hardly  be 
called  unemployment  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  something  stated  and  regular  and 
a  man  can  predict  it  and  prepare  for  it.  He  can  discount  it  in  his  wages.  If 
he  is  a  seasonal  worker,  and  other  conditions  being  equal,  he  can  secure  highet 
wages  when  he  is  working  as  an  insurance  against  that  unemployment  which  he 
is  certain  of.  So  that  seasonal  unemployment  is  not  strictly  a  problem  of  unem- 
ployment. It  is  a  j)roblem  rather  of  insurance,  something  of  that  kind.  Unem- 
ployment prox)er  is  that  which  is  owing  to  the  fluctuations  of  business  termed 
"  prosperity  "  and  '  *  depression. "    That  is  the  great  problem, 

l^ow  as  to  the  remedy.  I  shall  speak  of  the  theories,  as  to  the  causes,  only  so 
far  as  they  apply  to  the  remedy. 

The  first  remedy,  which  I  thmk  has  been  discussed  before  this  commission,  is 
that  of  the  trades-unionist,  who  says  we  can  remedy  unemployment  by.  shp 
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the  hours  of  labor  and  thns  make  room  for  the  unemployed.  I  believe  that  is  the 
trade  union  remedy— the  8-hour  day.  That  is  based  on  the  theory  of  undercon- 
sumption, viz,  that  the  producers  of  commodities  have  not  enough  earnings  to 
buy  all  they  produce. 

la  the  early  days  of  this  century  Malthus  placed  as  his  remedy  for  unemploy- 
ment the  larger  expenditure  of  the  wealthy  classes.  .  He  said  that  to  give  work  it 
is  necessary  that  the  wealthy  live  luxuriously.  I  believe  in  our  day  we  take  the 
other  position.  Many  different  classes  of  writers  take  the  opi)osite  position,  that 
to  remedy  unemployment  we  should  have  a  ^eater  consuming  power  on  the  part 
of  the  masses  of  the  people  rather  than  the  nch. 

The  explanation  of  prices  based  on  that  principle  is  this,  that  the  wealthy  classes 
are  the  only  ones  that  can  invest  in  productive  enterprises.  The  working  people 
do  not  have  enough  money  to  save.  They  simply  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  consum- 
ing what  they  get,  and  are  not  able  to  purchase  all  they  produce.  The  result  is, 
the  wealthy  classes,  having  large  incomes,  invest  in  too  many  enterprises;  that  is, 
they  add  to  the  productive  capacity  more  than  the  market  will  stand,  and  finally 
are  producing  more  goods  than  there  is  a  market  for,  and  the  collapse  necessunly 
comes. 

Apparently  the  remedy  would  be  either  for  the  wealthy  classes  to  spend  it  in 
luxury  instead  of  in  mills  and  factories,  or  for  the  wormne  people  to  get  such 
high  wages  that  they  both  absorb  what  would  otherwise  be  the  extraordinary 
profits,  and  thus  they  would  use  it  in  building  their  houses,  consuming  it  rather 
than  putting  it  into  bank  or  investing  it  in  new  enterprises.  Thus  if  the  work- 
ing classes  could  have  a  greater  consuming  power  the  multiplication  of  industries 
and  overpVoduction  would  be  impossible. 

The  trades-unionist  comes  with  this  proposition:  He  says  we  have  to  reduce  tiie 
hours  of  labor  in  order  to  take  up  the  unemployed.  I  very  much  question  whether 
his  remedy  would  succeed  as  regards  the  unemployed,  for  tms  reason — ^there 
are  three  or  four  possibilities.  Suppose  the  hours  of  labor  are  reduced  and  pro- 
duction remains  the  same,  as  might  oe  the  case  in  some  industries — I  believe  it  is 
held  in  some  industries  a  man  can  produce  as  much  in  8  as  in  10  hours — that  would 
not  afford  any  remedy  for  unemployment.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  the  hours 
are  reduced  to  8  and  production  is  reduced  in  the  same  proportion,  and  wages  are 
aJso  reduced  in  the  same  proportion.  That,  plainly,  would  take  up  some  of  the 
unemployed,  but  it  would  not  increase  the  consuming  power,  because  there  would 
be  a  larger  number  of  laborers  setting  the  same  wages.  The  wage  payments  of 
the  country  would  be  the  same,  but  be  distributed  among  the  larger  number,  and 
that  would  not  help  the  matter.  The  only  case  in  which  it  would  succeed  would 
be  where  the  production  is  reduced  and  the  hours  reduced  but  wages  remain  the 
same.  In  that  case  the  same  quantity  of  production  would  have  to  be  brought 
about  by  a  larger  number  of  laborers  and  the  wage  bill  would  be  higher,  fiat 
there  is  one  thing  overlooked  which  seems  to  me  insurmountable.  In  the  third 
alternative,  if  the  wages  remain  the  same  and  the  hours  are  reduced  it  must  increase 
the  cost  of  production,  and  an  increased  cost  of  production  means  that  purchasers 
will  purchase  a  smaller  quantity  of  the  product — there  will  be  less  sales,  and  con- 
sequently the  unemployment  would  not  oe  remedied  in  that  way. 

In  other  words,  I  should  say  the  argument  for  the  8-hour  day  is  not  to  be  based 
on  the  idea  that  it  will  lessen  unemployment,  but  on  other  considerations  entirely, 
such  as  the  broad  ground  of  American  citizenship—that  the  American  citizen 
ought  to  have  more  time  for  study,  to  exercise  the  rights  of  freedom,  and  so  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  the  New  York  statistics  some  generalizations  have 
been  made  in  respect  to  the  shortening  of  hours  of  labor  in  the  great  trades.  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  the  New  York  statistics  have  shown  that  the  snorter  the  hours 
of  labor  in  a  day  more  men  have  been  employed  in  a  given  trade  and  more  per- 
manently than  when  working  under  the  10-hour  system? — ^A.  I  do  not  have  in 
mind  those  particular  fibres.  The  trouble  in  all  such  statistical  studies  is  that 
you  must  take  into  consideration  the  general  business  conditions.  If  the  change 
was  made  at  a  time  when  business  was  beginning  to  improve  anyhow,  it  would 
be  the  improved  conditions  rather  than  the  8-hour  day  which  steadied  employment. 
The  most  complete  study  of  the  subject  that  I  know  of  is  in  Australia,  where  they 
have  introduced  the  8-hour  day,  and  yet  they  are  troubled  with  unemployment 
even  more  than  we  are.    It  has  not  abolishea  unemployment. 

The  next  proposition  that  is  put  forward  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  discuss — the 
question  of  unstable  currency.  That  is  one  theory — sound  currency  and  bimet- 
allism. I  will  not  take  up  your  time  with  them.  Then  there  is  the  question  as 
to  what  influence  tariff  has.  I  suppose  your  commission  is  not  taking  testimony 
01^  those  subjects.  Those  are  general  questions  which  affect  industries  as  a  whole, 
and  there  can  be  no  permanent  remedy  for  unemployment  which  does  not  involve 
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the  stability  of  the  cnrrency  and  the  tariff.  I  simply  mention  those  large  questions 
for  the  reason  tiiat  in  the  detail  remedies  which  I  shall  sx)eak  of  I  want  to  avoid 
the  idea  that  I  consider  them  as  a  specific,  as  a  cure,  but  simply  as  a  palliative,  for 
meeting  the  exigencies  as  we  find  tnem. 

A  practical  proposition  which  I  want  to  present  is  this:  That  the  public  authorities 
which  deal  directly  with  unemployment  must  deal  with  those  three  classes  that  I 
mention — those  who  are  able  out  imwilling,  those  who  are  incapable,  and  those 
who  are  partially  capable.  The  modem  industry  has  really  increased  the  number 
of  that  class  of  people — the  chronic  unemployed. 

I  was  talking  with  a  gentleman  the  other  day  in  New  York.  He  has  in  his 
employ  a  lithographer,  paying  him  $25  a  week.  That  is  the  union  scale.  The 
union  does  not  permit  anyone  to  work  for  less  than  $25  a  week.  This  .man  is 
growing  old  and  can  not  do  a  day's  work  on  that  basis.  He  could  earn  $18  a  week 
and  would  be  glad  to  accept  $18  a  week,  and  the  employer  would  keep  him  at  that 
rate,  but  he  is  compelled  to  discharge  him,  and  the  man  gets  no  work  at  all  sim- 
ply because  of  that  union  standard.  Some  unions  remedy  that  by  a  sx>ecial  tri- 
bunal, which  will  decide  in  the  case  of  the  one  man — take  testimony  as  to  whether 
he  alone  should  be  permitted  to  work  at  a  lower  wage  without  any  subterfuge  by 
which  the  scale  itself  might  be  broken. 

Another  provision  is  tnat  on  public  employment,  which  limits  the  number  of 
hours  and  fixes  the  minimum  wage.  It  compels  contractors  on  public  employ- 
ment to  be  more  careful  about  the  men  they  employ  and  to  work  them  harder, 
and  if  a  man  does  not  come  up  to  their  standard  he  is  discharged  altogether.  The 
general  tendency  is,  owing  to  the  speeding  of  machinery  and  the  higher  pressure 
of  modem  industry,  to  increase  proi)ortionately  the  number  of  partially  incapable 
and  incompetent  workers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  think,  then,  the  effect  of  the  minimum  wage  is  to 
increase  the  number  of  unemployed?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  ground  of  their  not  being  quite  up  to  the  standard?— A.  Not  quite  up 
to  the  standard. 

Q.  ("By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  not  all  the  unions  provided  a  remedy  in  piece- 
work?—A.  Piecework  is  all  right. 

Q.  And  grade  entirely  from  the  minimum  wage  scale  down  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  man? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  When  speaking  of  the  partially  or  totally  incapable,  do 
you  include  those  who  may  be  said  to  be  incapable  as  a  result  of  vice,  intemper- 
ance, and  so  on?— A.  Yes;  a  man  who  is  either  physically,  mentally,  or  morally 
weak  is  less  able  to  hold  a  job  than  ever  before,  and  of  course  in  a  period  of  depres- 
sion he  is  the  first  discharged.  He  is  the  man  likely  to  get  into  intemxwrate  and 
vagrant  habits,  and  that  number  is  necessarily  increasing,  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  modem  industry,  which  in  this  country  is  higher  than  in  other  countries. 
There  is  no  other  way  out  of  it. 

Q.  Then  that  chart  which  you  present,  showing  the  unemployment  of  the 
English  unions,  and  which  shows  tnat  in  a  time  of  prosperity  only  a  little  more 
than  li  per  cent  of  the  membership  of  the  unions  was  unemployed,  is  very 
encouraging,  is  it  not»  showing  there  are  not  many  who  are  incapable  as  a  result 
of  vice  or  physical  deformity?— A.  I  should  say  in  regard  to  that  table,  it  includes 
only  organized  labor,  whicn  in  England  is  only  about  15  or  16  per  cent  of  the  total, 
ana  unemployment  among  the  unorganized  is  in  excess  of  tnat,  and  it  is  among 
the  unorganized  that  these  cases  would  \)e  found.  That  is  where  the  problem 
is.  Booth's  figures  show  as  much  as  80  per  cent  in  East  London,  and  I  think  he 
would  fipure  tnat  10  per  cent  of  the  country  at  large  are  below  the  line  of  effi- 
ciency either  morally,  mentally,  or  physically  as  regards  industry.  The  number 
is  exceedingly  large  in  Englajid,  and  we  do  not  know  how  large  it  is  in  this 
country. 

Now,  with  reference  to  this  body  of  persons  that  are  below  the  level,  they  need 
to  be  dealt  with  on  different  standards,  and  I  do  not  speak  of  it  from  my  own 
information  or  opinion,  but  from  the  study  of  what  is  being  done  in  different 
countries. 

To  begin  with,  I  would  like  to  speak  of  the  labor-colony  idea,  and  to  show  wha!^ 
we  have  done  in  this  country  on  that  line.  You,  of  course,  know  about  the  labor 
colonies.  The  State  of  New  York  has  established  an  epileptic  colony  near  Roches- 
ter. I  have  never  visited  it,  but  I  have  interviewed  the  superintendent.  Curiously 
it  turns  out  that  epilepsy  is  largely  a  disease  of  unemployment.  There  used  to 
be  various  medical  theories  as  to  the  cause  of  epilepsy.  It  was  thought  to  be  a 
germ  that  got  into  the  backbone,  or  something  of  that  kind;  but  they  have  a 
remedy  there  in  this  colony,  where  they  work  outdoors.  They  have  a  motto,  and 
it  is  tms:  *'  Pits,  no  work;  work,  no  fits."    He  has  cured  epilepsy  there.    He  has 
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found  the  cnre  for  epilepsy.  They  have  a  colony  in  Ohio  along  the  same  lines. 
In  Ohio  the  strperintenaent  of  the  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  some  years 
ago  said  that  if  the  State  of  Ohio  would  buy  1,000  acres  of  land  and  give  him  all 
the  feeble-minded  in  the  State  he  would  make  them  self -supporting.  The  State 
of  Ohio  has  recently  given  him  the  chance,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  Do  you  know  how  far  along  he  has  gone? 

Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  That  is  in  its  infancy  yet. 

The  Witness.  This  point  is  to  be  noticed:  He  said  he  wanted  sJl  the  feeble- 
minded. Some  are  totally  incapable,  while  some  can  do  work.  Those  classes  of 
people  who  are  below  the  level  of  independence  can  be  made  self-supporting  if 
put  under  skilled  management  and  organized  in  that  way.  If  they  are  taken  out 
of  our  centers  of  i)opulation,  out  of  the  crowded  sections,  tenement  houses,  and 
indoor  work  generally,  and  put  out  of  doors  under  management  which  can  make 
their  work  compulsory— not  penal,  but  compulsory— there  is  a  chance  of  making 
them  self-supporting,  and  a  certain  number  of  them  can  be  restored  to  efficient 
workers,  capa^ble  of  being  passed  out  into  industries  in  general. 

Now,  there  is  no  reason  m  the  nature  of  things  why  that  remedy  is  not  appli- 
cable to  tramps  and  drunkards.  The  Australian  colonies  have  applied  it  to 
drunkards.  The  man  who  is  convicted  of  the  third  offense  of  public  intoxica- 
tion or  shown  by  medical  examination  to  have  something  like  insane  indications 
is  committed  to  one  of  these  colonies.  The  law  has  not  oeen  i)erfected,  but  they 
are  working  along  with  that  idea  in  mind.  Massachusetts  has  a  dipsomaniac  hos- 
pital, where  drunkards  are  sentenced  with  the  idea  that  they  may  be  cured,  but 
they  have  no  provision  for  compulsory  work.  They  are  meeting  with  no  great 
success. 

In  our  prisons  and  county  jails — I  am  speaking  of  the  one  at  Syracuse,  in  "New 
York,  which  I  know  more  about — I  think  40  per  cent  of  the  commitments  in  the 
year  are  tramps.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  workhouse.  Some  900  tramps  come  in 
every  year  under  commitment,  sent  up  from  different  counties,  and  supposed  to 
work.  What  they  really  do  is  to  hatch  criminals.  It  turns  the  tramp  into  a 
criminal.  Now,  if  there  could  be  some  way  devised  whereby  these  trami>8  could 
be  sentenced,  not  for  3  months,  during  the  cold  weather,  but  until  cured,  untU 
they  have  learned  how  to  take  a  job  and  keep  it,  learned  some  useful  trade,  not 
necessarily  making  them  skilled  mechanics,  but  good  farm  hands  or  people  who 
could  work  on  large  contracts  or  something  of  that  kind,  so  they  would  get  the 
habit  of  industry,  we  would  do  more  than  anything  else  which  has  been  sug- 
gested to  meet  our  present  problem — ^the  tramp  problem  and  a  very  lar&;e  part  of 
the  unemployed  problem.  That  is,  to  apply  to  the  tramp  and  drunkard  compul- 
sory work,  but  rid  it  as  much  as  possible  of  the  x)enal  idea,  and  that  would  be 
brought  about  by  adopting  the  colony  principle,  where  all  the  people  live  outdoors, 
have  their  own  houses,  where  there  is  a  sort  of  seeming  independence.  They 
have  schools  and  churches  and  can  have  associations  of  several  hundred  together, 
conducting  a  little  community,  but  under  management  and  supervision. 

In  Holland  they  have  carried  that  idea  a  little  further,  and  have  a  compulsory 
beggar  colony,  or  free-labor  colony,  that  I  take  it  is  provided  for  tins  partially 
incapable  class  of  people,  who  border  on  the  feeble-minded,  who  are  next  door  to 
those  cared  for  in  the  epileptic  and  feeble-minded  colonies — that  kind  of  people 
who  have  never  learned  how  to  work,  never  had  any  training,  technical  or  other- 
wise, and  have  not  learned  how  to  save  money,  from  different  causes — ^people  who 
are  provided  for  in  most  of  our  almshouses.  The  almshouse  need  not  have  the 
stigma  of  paui)erism  even  for  these  tramps  who  are  thrown  in.  It  could  be  made 
a  labor  colony,  where  those  partially  capable  of  work  could  be  employed,  and 
that,  I  take  it,  is  the  idea  of  the  labor  colony  in  Holland  and  the  one  now  started 
in  New  South  Wales. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  not  unemplovment  and  tramping  find  encouragement 
by  indiscriminate  ^ving  on  the  part  or  the  people? — A.  I  think  the  reason  why 
people  do  give  indiscriminately  is  because  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  one  who 
gives  and  not  on  the  tramp.  The  tramp  says  he  can  not  get  work,  and  therefore 
you  give  him  something.  You  do  not  want  to  make  him  starve  if  he  really  can 
not  get  work,  and  the  burden  is  on  you  to  prove  that  he  can  get  work.  But  in 
Holland  it  is  known  by  every  citizen  that  there  is  a  place  where  every  tramp  can 
find  work;  and  if  he  is  going  up  and  down  the  country  begging,  the  buraen  of 
proof  is  on  him  as  to  whether  he  should  not  be  in  one  of  these  free  colonies  or 
one  of  these  compulsory  colonies.  And  I  believe  in  Gei*many  public  begging  has 
practically  been  abolished  owing  to  the  establishment  of  these  institutions. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  the  experiment  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where,  without  any 
law  on  the  subject,  the  people  came  to  the  agreement  that  the  city  government 
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shonld  establish  an  opportunity  for  some  cmde  kind  of  work,  like  sawing  wood, 
and  that  tickets  should  be  issued  to  all  the  inhabitants,  which  should  be  given  by 
them  to  any  tramp  who  applied  at  their  doors;  and  if  he  would  take  a  ticket  to 
that  place  ne  comd  get  work  and  have  a  lodging,  but  if  he  api^eared  without  a 
ticket  he  could  not.  In  that  way  the  people  were  saved  from  giving  either  food 
or  money,  and  the  tramp  was  actuallv  benefited  as  well  as  temporarily  relieved. — 
A.  Yes.  Of  course,  I  tnink  that  will  work  to  some  extent,  but  it  does  not  have 
the  full  educational  value,  in  that  it  does  not  keep  the  man  long  enough  or  give 
him  any  training  or  any  steady  habits.  These  people  who  are  tramping  are  really 
people  who  are  defective,  in  a  way,  and  they  need  some  sort  of  disciphne.  They 
need  something  that  will  restore  in  them  the  habit  of  continuous  work,  and  that 
is  the  advantage  of  this  idea. 

A  great  many  people  are  out  of  work  because  they  do  not  know  where  to  go  for 
work;  and  I  suppose  the  systematic  establishment  of  employment  bureaus  would 
be  something  that  might  be  well  considered.  We  have  State  bureaus  in  some 
States.  There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  say  about  these  State  and  city  bureaus, 
and  that  is  this:  As  far  as  I  have  observed  them  they  are  not  efficient,  mainly 
because  they  are  considered  as  a  political  appointment.  That  is  true  in  Ohio,  or 
was  some  years  ago;  I  am  not  certain  how  it  is  now.  The  difficulty  is  that  the 
man  in  charge  is  not  acquainted  with  employers  in  the  neighborhood  and  does 
not  know  who  wants  employees.  In  Seattle  they  have  met  that  pretty  well,  if  I 
am  rightly  informed,  lliere  the  employment  bureau  is  put  in  charge  of  a  com- 
mission of  unsalaried  citizens — leading  business  men.  Tney  can  give  their  time 
to  it,  because  it  does  not  take  much  of  their  time — just  the  same  as  they  give  their 
time  to  any  charity  they  may  belong  to.  The  State  does  not  appoint  the  agent, 
but  they  appoint  tneir  own  agent.  He  conducts  the  registration  and  makes  the 
acquaintance  of  the  employers  under  the  direction  of  these  business  men,  who  are 
themselves  employers.  That  is  an  idea  that  is  worth  considering.  Where  you 
simply  have  one  man  appointed  as  the  head  of  a  local  employment  bureau,  whether 
it  is  a  political  ai>pointment  or  otherwise,  the  chances  are  that  you  will  not  get 
a  man  on  an  ordinary  salary  who  would  have  connections  with  employers.*  It  is 
necessary  to  bring  in  some  sort  of  employers*  committee  that  shall  itself  be  inter- 
ested in  lessening  the  unemployment,  and  shall  be  careful  that  the  men  recom- 
mended shall  haye  some  recommendation,  so  the  employer  taking  them  on  will 
not  be  disappointed  and  thus  lose  confidence  in  the  bureau.  I  thmk  the  public 
bureaus  have  had  that  defect;  and  so  far  as  the  private  bureaus  are  concerned, 
they  have  not  accomplished  much  in  doing  away  with  unemployment,  their  work 
being  mainly  with  domestic  and  hotel  work. 

Q.  (By  lir,.  Phillips.)  Has  there  been  much  done  in  the  way  of  public  institu- 
tions Dv  the  States? — A.  In  New  York  and  Ohio,  and  probably  Illinois. 

Q.  That  is,  in  a  limited  wuy? — ^A.  Yes,  in  two  or  three  large  cities. 

Q.  Is  there  one  in  New  York?— A.  There  is  one  in  New  York  City— three  in 
OMo. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  appropriation  the  one  in  New  York  City  gets  from  the 
State? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  gets  very  much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  When  you  speak  of  utility  of  these  public  employment 
bureaus,  do  you  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  all  the  labor  unions  nearly  pro- 
vide for  all  tneir  unemployed,  and  for  those  nonunion  men  who  come  under  their 
jurisdiction?— A.  Yes;  I  am  glad  vou  stated  that. 

Q.  That  leaves  the  great  body  of  unemployed  as  unskilled  labor?— A.  Certainly. 
It  has  been  shown  in  London  and  in  this  country  that  at  times  of  depression  prac- 
tically no  union  man  has  applied  for  relief  ^om  the  public  authorities.  He  is 
cared  for  one  way  or  another  by  his  union. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  tne  practical  worth  of  these  charitable  associations 
in  cities,  in  providing  work  and  shelter  and  food  for  the  unemployed?— A.  Well, 
I  do  not  like  to  make  any  sweeping  statements.  I  can  only  speak  of  those  I  hax>- 
pen  to  know,  and  I  do  not  like  to  mention  those.  But  I  think,  as  far  as  I  know, 
they  are  very  unsatisfactory.  They  are  very  often  imposed  upon — too  often. 
They  are  not  critical  as  to  the  wortmness  of  applicants.  The  man  that  takes  an 
active  part  in  the  religious  exercises  is  more  apt  to  get  help  than  one  who  does 
not.  My  prejudice  is  stronjo^  against  these  homes.  I  think  they  ought  not  to  be 
encouraged;  or  if  they  are,  it  should  be  under  very  strict  State  supervision  of  some 
kind,  such  as  the  State  board  of  charities  and  correction. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  think  they  mean  well  but  do  not  know?— A.  Yes. 
They  nave  not  this  connection  with  employers,  and  they^isually  de^nerate  into 
soup  houses  and  indiscriminate  relief.  I  had  a  very  striking  experience  of  that 
kind  investigating  one  of  tiiese  agencies.  I  was  referred  to  one  of  these  societies 
by  a  wealthy  gentleman  whom  I  knew  quite  well.    He  was  a  patron  of  this 
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agp*«r7  *r>i  'WTW  T*T7  pctvi  0^  rs, 
•r^nal  T*:iU¥/ti  waft  vtat  I  ] 


A.  Jy,^,  ^^^rf^iaiX  r^aATA  wati  vtat  I  ic^xxsfiotA  a  Br»HeES  air: .  *±as  mcr^  »bo afinct 
ir./rT*  if,  ff'.vj^rA  work,  aaid  tbfty  do  Lot  ««&  y>  be  acMt  5c  •Sstcct  T 


O.  '  By  Mr,  Ct-aeke,,  Tbgr  an&  iri^ibie?— A.  Tci. 


'By  Mr,  FA»(^rHAK.;  Hare  jon  anj  mnedj  v^  ppDipoee  to 
r;hjv>rrk;  fmnfU^f — ^A-  Malur  them  work, 

<^,  f>>i»pn»>^^T7work? — ^A,  Contpnlaofy  work.    Ko4  penal  wiavk.  ben  < 
w</rk,    Mak/;adiffer»ice  between  crjinpiilMiryaiidpei^ 

(^  Y'/n  wf/nld  bare  to  bare  a  criminal  ojtn  m  i  t  inent?— A.  Toa  wvold  hsre  to 
bar^  thf;  fy^nrt  r^immitmeDt,  bat  tbe  penal  cfaaract€r  of  it  woold  be  done  away 
with  }/y  Xhf,  fa^rt  that  it  waA  oat-door  work,  where  tber  hare  no  fences  and  no 
wallii  a^  in  tb^?ff^  br/yii'  reformatorie*;  somethiDg  o€  that  kind,  where  the  jTMEmg 
inWfW  i*t  vrrit  and  can  eK^pf^ — they  do  escape  bat  are  caprared  m^tin,  and  if  a  few 
(Vf  t^-ay*'.  it  <\ff^  nrft  matter  much.  The  general  prmciple  win  bold.  I  think. 
Tlie  main  trr^nble  iM  that  the  f$entiment  of  the  public  is  against  coenriTe mi' aumuii. 
Men  Ket  <;//mmitmentA  to  the  penitentiary  and  jails,  and  it  has  a  vicioas  influence. 
It  jfiHKfrn  them  criminal  ber;anM;  they  get  in  a  company  of  toogfas,  and  they  spend 
ihfiT  time  learning  high  chvaes.  Now.  if  they  can  be  sentenced  to  a  place  Where 
th<;y  (Ut  rifft  have  time  U>  loaf,  where  they  get  tired,  and  where  they  learn  some- 
thing,  the  pnblic  wrmld  not  be  so  nentimental.  Thev  wonld  still  be  hamane  hot 
firm  tiXMnnAi  t/>  effe^rt  a  remedy.  The  reason  why  I  dalate  on  it  is  that  I  think  the 
nntntier  or  jie^ji^le  (d  this  kind— drunkards  and  tramps — is  increasing. 

il  (Hy  Mr,  PhilliphJ  What  would  you  do  with  the  product  of  their  toil  or 
laV/r?— A.  That  is  a  dimcnlt  question. 

il  How  is  that  managed  in  Holland? — ^A.  Their  object  is  to  do  away  as  mnch 
an  iKiHKible  with  machine  labor  and  have  most  of  the  work  hand  labor,  and  to 
mantifa<>'tnre  the  things  which  they  can  use  in  their  colony  rather  than  thines 
which  Wf>uld  lie  w>ld  (m  the  market.  They  have  one  tract  16  miles  long  and  I  do 
not  know  how  wide,  but  it  is  a  large  area.  It  would  seem  that  under  jproper 
management  such  perjple  could  be  made  largely  8elf-8ui)porting  without  ^aahng 
with  the  outside  worla,  if  you  have  a  colony  as  they  have  there  in  Holland. 

il  Do  they  not  after  a  certain  time  allow  them  a  certain  amount  of  ground  for 
their  own  um*;? — A.  In  the  free  colony  they  can  go  with  their  family,  but  I  think 
the  New  Zealand  and  Australian  method  is  superior  in  that  respect.  The  criti- 
ciMin  iM  made  that  in  the  free  colony  in  Holland,  by  giving  the  o^^gar  the  idea 
tliat  he  can  stay  there  always,  they  do  not  present  a  sufl&dently  high  aim  or  goal. 
They  Himply  l(x;ate  there,  hjAve  their  family,  and  multiply  and  produce  incom- 
pet^entH. 

In  Nc!W  8onth  Wales  the  parliamentary  commission  that  has  been  sitting  on  that 
stibject  has  just  proposed  tnat  this  colony  be  a  temporary  place,  and  that  having 
shown  his  c^)mpetency  there,  he  can  be  promoted,  as  it  were,  to  a  homesteaa 
on  Government  land.  That  is,  the  G-overnment  makes  use  of  the  unemployed  to 
dear  off  the  prickly  pear,  for  example,  where  the  land  is  being  ruined  over  a  large 
area  by  that  plant.  They  clear  it  off  and  drain  it,  and  having  thus  opened  it  np, 
thoy  takti  thoHe  more  competent  and  transfer  them  to  the  assisted  settlements,  or 
Hoinething  of  that  kind.  They  carry  with  them  a  cow  and  a  horse,  possibly,  and 
tlie  (i^overninent  loans  them  somethmg  at  4  per  cent  and  does  not  tax  them  on  the 
iinprovementH,  but  simply  on  the  land  value.  So  they  are  encouraged  to  get  all 
tliat  they  can  out  of  the  settlement. 

Th<»y  have  considered  that  very  fully  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  plan  which 
they  rtmonimt^nded  last  year  seems  to  be  quite  interesting,  but  whether  it  will 
work  out  T  do  not  know.  Of  course,  in  this  country  such  a  remedy  depends  on 
having  a  largo  tnu'-tof  vacant  land,  and  if  that  were  at  all  contemplated,  it  wonld 
probably  have  to  be  by  the  National  Government,  because  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  these  peoph^  taken  from  the  Eastern  States  onto  the  land. 

Tlie  Salvation  Army  carries  on  such  colonies  out  West,  and  the  railroads  ont 
there  are  encouraging  it.  They  give  them  cheap  transportation  and  they  have 
holiMHl  them  a  great  deal  in  starting  thevse  colonies.  If  some  large  enterprise  were 
un<u»rtaken  of  that  kind,  some  plan  worthy  of  the  subject,  it  would  doubtless 
riH'eivo  the  liMKistance  of  the  railroads,  as  they  have  already  done  suc^  work,  and 
it  might  aocoiuplish  something.  r^r^r^t^ 
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In  New  Zealand  I  think  they  have  the  best  labor  gazette  which  is  found  in  any 
country.  France  has  one,  as  has  also  Belgium  and  E2ngland.  There  is  none  in 
this  country.  The  labor  giEizette  is  simply  a  monthly  publication  which  describes 
briefly  the  state  of  employment  in  the  ainerent  cities  and  localities  and  the  rates. 
Now,  a  workingman  would  want  to  know  where  would  be  the  best  place  to  go. 
He  sees  that  in  Auckland  things  are  rather  overcrowded.  Here  are  a  number  of 
other  places  where  there  is  a  demand  for  labor.  The  ignorance  of  our  unskilled 
laborers,  who  have  not  the  benefit  of  labor  unions,  as  to  where  to  go— and  in  a 
country  of  this  kind  the  difficulty  is  greater  than  in  a  small  country — ^would  be 
overcome  largely  by  such  a  labor  gazette.  At  least  one  of  the  labor  unions  in 
this  country  that  1  know  of  has  created  an  interstate  agency  of  that  kind,  the 
center  being  in  New  York,  and  they  keep  in  touch  with  employers  throughout 
the  country  and  agree  to  furnish  them  labor.  Then  they  nave  reports  every 
-week  as  to  the  nxmiDer  of  men  out  of  employment  in  the  various  unions,  and  they 
can  send  word  to  the  local  to  send  men  to  tnat  place.  The  labor  unions  can  take 
up  a  matter  of  that  kind  much  easier  than  the  tmskilled  laborers. 

In  general,  it  seems  to  me  that  for  relief  for  the  unemploved  we  must  look  toward 
agriculture,  toward  the  reconstruction  and  resurrection  of  agricultural  conditions. 
This  came  to  my  attention  especially  in  New  York  about  3  years  ago  when  the 
association  for  the  improving  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  found  that  men  from  the 
country  were  crowding  into  the  city,  and  so  they  sent  out  2  commissioners  into 
New  York  State  to  find  out  why  ];)eople  would  not  stay  on  the  farms.  They  found 
out  that  86  per  cent  of  the  children  of  farmers  refused  to  stay  on  the  farm.  Those 
are  the  figures  which  they  give.  Eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  farmers'  sons  refuse 
to  stay  on  the  farm,  and  a  large  per  cent  of  the  farmers  themselves  would  come 
to  the  city  if  they  knew  how  to  do  it.  But  this  commission  found  also  that  there 
was  one  section  of  New  York  State  where  that  was  not  true,  and  that  was  around 
Cornell  University,  where,  owing  to  the  experimental  station  there  and  the  activ- 
ity of  the  station,  they  had  educated  the  farmers  of  that  neighborhood  in  scientific 
agriculture,  in  diversifying  their  crops;  and  so  on,  and  had  made  agriculture  both 
interesting  and  profitable.  That  was  8  years  ago,  1897.  I  do  not  Bupi>06e  similar 
things  could  be  said  at  the  present  time  about  a^culture.  It  is  doubtless  in  bet- 
ter shape.  In  general,  their  remedy  was  that  in  order  to  relieve  the  poverty  and 
pauperism  and  unemployment  of  the  cities  something  must  be  done  to  get  men 
back  into  the  country.  And  this  labor-colony  idea  is  one  of  the  remedies  along 
that  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  The  labor-colony  idea  is  based  primarily  on  public 
improvement  of  some  kind,  is  it  not,  rather  than  a  private  productive  enterprise? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqxjhab.)  Reclamation  of  waste  land,  etc.?— A.  Yes.  When  we 
come  to  public  employment  there  is  one  thing  that  ought  to  be  said:  Public 
employment  naturally  occurs  to  most  people  as  an  immediate  remedy,  furnishing 
rehef  of  some  kind,  but  this  thing  is  to  be  noted,  that  if  it  is  to  be  effective  relief 
the  employment  should  not  be  made  through  contractors.  It  should  be  made  a 
matter  of  direct  employment  by  the  public  authorities,  hiring  the  men  themselves 
and  paying  them  the  wages  and  planning  the  work.  If  you  will  remember  the 
reports  made  a  short  time  ago  as  to  the  distribution  of  this  million  dollars  in  Porto 
Rico  to  assist  unemployment,  yoU  will  remember  it  was  done  through  contract- 
ors and  there  was  much  complaint  that  they  cut  the  wages,  as  they  could  do  in 
a  i)eriod  of  depression,  and  they  comxwlled  the  men  to  purchase  from  company 
stores,  and  so  on,  so  that  the  Denefit  designed  did  not  accrue.  That  is  not  an 
isolated  case.  Ip  general,  it  is  found  that  work  of  that  kind  must  be  under  the 
direct  employment  of  the  state  to  avoid  that  difficulty. 

In  English  states  and  recently  in  this  country  the  laws  regarding  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wages  have  been  aimed  at  that  evil  in  a  way.  In  London  ana  in  Great 
Britain  it  grew  out  of  the  investi^tions  in  the  sweat  shop,  and  it  was  found  that 
army  clothing  was  being  made  m  sweat  shops  by  contractors  at  very  low  pay. 
So  the  Gk)vemment  introduced  a  clause  requinng  that  in  all  public  contracts  the 
prevailing  rate  of  wages  be  paid.  In  London  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  that 
contract  has  led  them  to  adopt  in  a  good  many  cases  the  municipal  construction 
of  public  works — that  is  to  say,  they  create  a  Doard  of  public  works  and  they  have 
constructed  in  London  so  far  insane  hospitals,  public  buildings,  tenement  houses, 
and  have  put  down  paving,  sewer  work,  and  laid  pipe,  and  different  things  of 
that  kind.  Now,  in  the  work  they  have  done  there  one  policy  that  they  have 
adopted  has  been  to  increase  the  activity  of  work  in  the  winter,  when  private 
employment  is  slack,  and  thus  to  take  up  the  unemployed  as  much  as  possible. 

It  is  an  interesting  experiment  in  Boston  in  that  regard  which  has  been  made 
in  the  waterworks  department.  The  waterworks  department  in  Boston  is  endeav- 
oring to  give  steady  employment  now  to  its  men  rather  than  throw  them  off^  in. 
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the  winter  and  make  them  a  public  charge.  I  do  not  know  how  they  are  doing 
now,  bnt  2  years  ago,  I  know,  they  had  machines  for  thawing  out  the  grotin^ 
even  went  so  far  as  to  have  steam  machines  to  thaw  oat  the  ground  in  order  to 
lay  water  pipe  in  the  wint-er;  and  they  made  the  report  that  it  was  done  as  cheaply 
as  it  was  under  the  old  system,  under  the  old  circumstances — that  is,  taking  the 
whole  staff  and  the  way  in  which  they  can  readjust  and  reorganize  the  staff,  the 
department  can  lay  pipe  in  the  winter  as  cheaply  as  before.  Whether  this  is  car- 
ri^  out  by  later  experience,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  metropolitan  water 
board  is  carrying  on  a  great  deal  of  new  work.  How  would  it  do  in  a  city  where 
there  is  no  new  work  to  be  undertaken,  except  occasionally  to  extend  a  main?— 
A.  That  is,  what  kind  of  work  would  be  found  for  winter  work? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Well,  in  our  northern  climate  that  is  very  difficult.  I  have  heard 
a  great  many  projects,  and  I  think  that  is  practically  the  difficulty  of  charity 
organization  societies— to  find  a  quantity  of  winter  work.  The  only  thing  that  I 
can  mention  is  that  if  you  have  a  public  department,  a  street  department,  or 
water  department,  or  sewer  department,  that  makes  it  its  i>olicy  to  mcrease  the 
winter  employment  rather  than  the  summer  emplo3anent,  it  would  be  able  to  dis- 
cover ways  of  doing  more  than  is  being  done  now.  In  London  it  is  being  done, 
and  this  one  example  in  Boston  is  the  only  thing  I  know  of  in  this  countrv. 

Q.  You  would  recommend  that  this  whole  matter  of  public  employment  should 
be  divorced  from  politics  as  much  as  possible? — ^A.  Yes;  without  doubt.  As  to 
politics  I  would  liKe  to  say  this:  I  think,  practically,  the  greatest  discovery  made 
m  public  employment  in  this  country  was  that  which  Colonel  Waring  introduced 
into  the  street-sweeping  department  in  New  York.  He  took  men  who  had  been 
under  a  regime  of  the  grossest  kind  of  political  favoritism— about  2,000  street 
sweepers — ^and  made  them  effective.  The  principal  thing  he  did  was  to  organize 
them  into  a  self-governing  board  of  arbitration,  m  a  way.  There  are  40  stables 
and  some  50  men  in  each  stable  on  an  average.  He  had  each  stable  organized 
into  a  union,  as  it  were.  Then,  in  that  way,  the  40  stables  each  elected  one  member 
to  the  board  of  representatives  of  the  street  sweepers,  which  met  b^  itself  in  secret, 
the  commissioner  himself  having  no  representative  there.  Now,  if  anybody  made 
a  complaint  against  a  foreman  on  account  of  ill  treatment,  for  instance,  his  rep- 
resentative carried  it  before  that  board.  If  that  board  agreed  that  it  was  not  wdl 
founded,  they  turned  it  down  and  that  was  the  last  of  it.  If  his  fellow-employees 
would  not  sustain  him  he  had  no  chance  whatever.  And  they  turned  down  aoont 
two-thirds  of  the  complaints  in  that  way.  If  they  agreed  that  the  complaint  was 
well  founded,  it  was  then  carried  up  to  a  board  composed  of  5  members  elected  by 
this  representativeboard  of  40  and  5  other  members  appointed  by  Colonel  Waring 
himself  from  the  superintendent's  staff.  These  10  men  considered  this  appeal  oi 
this  employee  against  the  foreman,  and  they  settled  in  tbnt  way  every  case  that 
was  brought  before  them  except  one.  There  was  only  one  that  went  to  Colonel 
Waring  himself,  and  he  decidea  in  favor  of  the  man  in  that  one  case. 

The  idea  there  it  seems  to  me  is  this:  Under  any  system  of  public  employment 
in  this  country  we  are  bound  to  have  the  workingmen  get  the  idea  that  they  can 
appeal  over  the  heads  of  the  foremen  to  somebody.  They  will  appeal  to  the 
alderman,  to  the  district  leader,  to  the  political  boss;  they  are  going  to  have  the 
appeal.  Now,  the  ordinary  political  machine,  as  instanced  by  Tammany  in  New 
York,  lives  on  that  kind  of  thing.  Waring  took  that  all  out  of  their  hands.  The 
alderman,  the  boss,  or  the  district  leader  could  go  and  deal  with  the  head  of  the 
street-sweeping  department.  But  he  created  a  tribunal  with  rules  of  procedure 
and  with  records  so  that  complaints  could  be  dealt  with  in  such  a  way  that  fairness 
could  be  secured.  The  result  was  that  if  that  had  been  continued  the  street- 
sweeping  department  would  have  continued  in  that  high  state  of  efficiency  which 
it  had  during  that  time  and  which  was  very  remarkable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  But  in  the  cities  where  the  street  sweeping  is  done  by 
contract,  and  the  city  sometimes  divided  into  8  or  4  or  6  districts,  it  is  impossible 
to  carry  that  out?— A.  You  can  not  do  it  by  contract.  It  is  based  on  direct 
employment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Why  was  Waring's  system  discontinued  in  New  York?— 
A.  I  am  not  able  to  say.    I  suppose  they  did  not  want  to  have  self-government 

Q.  It  was  a  result  of  the  pohtical  change,  was  it  not?— A.  This  lasted  as  long  as 
he  held.    Several  other  changes  took  place  at  the  same  time. 

The  most  evident,  patent,  and  obvious  cause  of  unemployment  in  this  country 
is  immigration.  I  have  talked  with  officials  on  that  subject,  and  they  will  say 
that  after  investigating  the  subject  they  can  not  locate  any  place,  can  not  say 
definitely,  that  immigration  does  cause  unemployment;  but  if  you  mean  in  New 
York  State,  New  York  City,  the  industries,  if  you  mean  tobacco  workers,  or  the 
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garment  trade,  or  stonecntters,  why,  they  will  have  to  make  a  concession  there, 
in  those  cases  immigration  does  cause  unemployment.  It  seems  that  immigra- 
tion in  our  Eastern  States  with  reference  to  the  unskilled  labor  is  a  very  seri- 
ous matter  in  the  question  of  unemployment.  Some  of  the  unions  protect  them- 
selves in  interesting  ways.  There  is  one  union  that  charges  $50  initiation  fee  for 
a  foreigner  and  $3  for  a  naturalized  citizen;  and  then  another  union,  the  engineers' 
union,  has  induced  the  State  of  New  York  to  pass  a  law  that  the  license  for  sta- 
tionary engineers  should  be  granted  only  to  citizens.  There  are  a  great  many  ways 
like  that  that  are  coming  in  to  protect  the  local  and  different  labor  interests.  In 
those  trades  that  are  affected  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  a 
decline,  not  only  a  decline  of  wages,  but  where  the  union  had  been  able  to  keep  up 
its  wages  they  complain  that  the  amount  of  employment  has  decreased,  owing  to 
the  increased  number  of  nonunionists;  and,  of  course,  the  immigration  breaks 
down  the  unions. 

EXPLANATION  OP  CHABT. 

I  have  drawn  up  another  chart  here,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  you  [pro- 
ducing chart] .  As  you,  of  course,  know,  immigration  comes  te  this  country  only 
during  times  of  prosx)erity ,  and  I  will  show  you  the  line  of  prices.  The  sohd  line 
indicates  the  prices  based  on  the  average  prices  for  the  period  1879-1889,  showing, 
first,  the  period  from  the  depression  from  1879  to  the  great  prosperity  of  1881  and 
1882,  and  then  the  depression  of  1884  and  1885;  then  the  depression  of  1898,  and 
this  recent  period  of  prosperity.  The  other  line,  the  broken  line,  indicates  the 
amount  of  immigration  into  this  country,  and  you  will  see  the  two  lines  are  prac- 
tically parallel.  The  number  of  immigrants  rose  from  something  less  than  2()0,000 
in  1878-79  to  800,000  in  1881-83.  I  do  not  think  that  adds  anything  to  what  you 
know,  but  it  bringjs  out  distinctly  and  clearly  that  immigration  dei)ends  upon 
opportunities  in  tms  country — ^that  is  to  say,  the  immigrant  is  not  going  to  come 
where  there  is  no  work.  He  is  not  coming  to  this  country  unless  he  has  prospects 
of  a  job,  and  he  has  pretty  good  knowledge,  because  most  of  them,  I  believe,  come 
through  correspondence  with  their  friends  in  this  country.  In  periods  of  diepres- 
Bion,  of  course,  this  immigration  matter  accumulates  with  other  causes,  and 
although  there  is  a  smaller  number  that  come  and  a  greater  number  that  go  back, 
yet  at  that  time  it  creates  more  unrest.  During  this  period  of  prosi)erity  I  have 
taken  pains  to  ask  some  labor-union  people  in  New  York,  and  they  complain  that 
owing  to  the  immigration  they  have  been  unable  to  get  any  increase  in  wages 
commensurate  with  the  increased  prices. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  enligntened  judgment  of  theirs? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
That  is  just  talking  with  some  of  the  leaders.  I  have  not  gone  among  the  men 
or  the  employers,  and  I  have  not  made  any  special  study  of  the  subject;  but  that 
is  the  way  they  talk  about  it.  I  do  not  mow  to  what  extent  that  would  be  sus- 
tained. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabqtthab.)  Is  it  also  a  fact  that  those  immigrants  that  have  been 
coming  in  have  been  able,  by  stoyiuK  here  8,  4,  or  5  years,  ultimately  to  learn 
trades  and  displace  Americans?^A.  Yes;  I  suppose  so.  Of  course  we  have  to 
make  a  distinction  between  the  different  immigrants  who  ^o  to  the  places  where 
they  start  for.  If  they  are  distributed  out  in  the  West,  if  they  go  out  where 
there  is  a  demand,  then  of  course  the  pressure  is  not  so  great,  but  in  the  Eastern 
cities  and  States  it  certainly  is  a  very  serious  matter.  You  remember  when  the 
canal  was  built  in  New  York  State.  I  think  that  appropriation  of  $9,000,000  was 
largely  owing  to  the  labor  vote.  They  thought  they  would  get  a  job.  What  did 
occur  was  that  the  contractors  brought  in  Italians,  and  the  Italians  did  not 
patronize  the  merchants,  and  when  the  contractors  finished  the  job  they  left  the 
Italians  there  for  public  charities.  That  is  what  was  done,  and  a  particular  case 
like  that  ought  to  oe  met  in  some  way.  Whether  that  involves  a  similar  judg- 
ment on  all  industries  is  another  question.  Each  race  and  each  trade  shomd  be 
taken  up,  and  each  section  of  the  country  may  have  a  different  evidence. 

There  is  one  thing  I  ought  to  say,  I  tnink,  about  the  statistics  of  immigration. 
That  is  the  alleged  .greater  criminality  of  foreigners.  It  is  often  stated,  I  see, 
that  the  foreign  bom  furnish  more  than  their  proportion  of  criminals  to  our 
prisons  and  i>enitentiaries.  If  you  will  notice  the  way  in  which  these  figures  are 
compiled,  they  are  usually  based  on  a  total  population  of  foreign  bom.  Crime  is 
a  phenomenon  of  adult  population,  and  of  a  male  population^ practically,  so  the 
comimrison  ought  really  to  be  based  on  a  proportion  of  the  criminals  or  commit- 
ments compared  with  uie  proportion  of  adult  males  in  some  race  or  nationality, 
foreign  ana  American.  For  example,  the  foreigners  come  to  this  country  after 
they  are  15  or  18  years  of  age.    Their  proportion  of  adults  is  much  larger 
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than  the  native.  I  think  about  47  per  cent  of  native-born  Americans  are  over 
21  years  of  age,  while  85  per  cent  of  the  foreign  bom  are  over  21  years  of  age. 
Consequently,  the  foreigner  might  have  nearly  twice  as  much  crime,  compared 
with  tne  total  population,  as  the  native  bom,  and  yet,  compared  with  the  adult 
population,  they  would  have  only  the  same  quantity  of  cnme.  That  has  been 
pomted  out  by  some  statisticians,  but  in  the  popular  literature  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  taken  hold  yet,  and  statistics  in  the  census  are  made  to  show  worse 
against  the  foreign  bom  in  the  matter  of  crime  than  the  case  actually  warrants. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  not  shown  by  the  sociological  studies  in  this 
country  that  the  first  generation  of  the  foreigner  is  the  one  that  contributes 
largely  to  the  criminal  classes?— A.  That  is  very  true.  The  point,  however,  is 
this:  I  think  that  the  foreigner  and  the  children  of  foreigners  contribute  more 
largely  to  the  minor  crimes  and  misdemeanors— drunkenness,  etc. — than  they  do 
to  the  lar^e  crimes.  For  example,  I  figure  out  on  this  ba^:  In  the  matter  of 
prisoners  m  the  prisons  in  1890  on  commitments  for  drunkenness  the  number  of 
foreign-bom  children  was  five  times  as  large  as  of  native-bom  children;  whereas 
on  the  general  average  of  all  crime  it  was  only  a  little  over  30  or  40  per  cent 
hi^fher,  showing  that  their  preeminence  in  the  statistics  comes  from  these  minor 
crimes.  Now,  m  any  treatment  of  the  subject  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  account, 
undoubtedly  the  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners  are  the  worst  element 
which  we  have  in  this  countrv — the  native-bom  children  of  foreigners  are  the 
worst  element.  They  are  the  noodlum  and  bum  element,  not  the  tramp  element 
necessarily.  The  tramp  element  is  largely  American  stock.  They  may  be  the 
second  generation  of  foreigners,  but  largely  they  are  American  stock. 

Q.  ( By  Mr .  Philxjps.  )  How  does  it  come  that  such  a  large  per  centage  of  tramps 
are  American  or  English-speaking  people?— A.  I  will  tell  you  one  thing  I  noticed 
in  the  printing  trade  within  the  United  States.  There  are  a  great  many  tramps 
in  the  printing  trade,  old  fellows,  on  the  road.  Along  in  1875  and  1876  there  was 
a  depression.  You  remember  a  great  many  people,  almost  the  same  as  Coxey's 
army,  were  roaming  at  that  time.  I  do  not  know  why  those  American  printers 
shoidd  have  started  out  at  that  time;  a  number  of  them  were  well-educated  fel- 
lows; but  they  were  men  who  had  probably  been  dissolute  and  drunkards  and 
were  not  steady,  and  it  is  that  kind  of  men  which  are  on  the  road.  But  the  Ger- 
man printers  are  a  very  steady  set.    I  do  not  know  why  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  m  the  printing  trade  was  not  a  good  deal  of  it 
accounted  for  through  State  printing,  which  brought  men  from  various  sections 
for  State-printing  work  in  winters?— A.  Well,  that  is  a  migratory  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  A  large  per  cent  of  foreigners  are  employed  on  railroads 
and  public  works,  and  Americans  may  not  like  to  work  with  them,  and  hence 
s<^k  other  employment.  Does  that  enter  into  the  tramp  question  very  materi- 
ally?—A.  I  should  think  it  did. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Was  tramping  in  a  trade  somewhat  encouraged  by 

what  IS  known  as  tramp  States  helping  them  along  from  place  to  place? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Did  many  of  these  unions,  up  to  1880,  in  issuing  these 

traveling  cards  upon  which  the  men  could  get  help  if  they  wanted  it — whicn  they 

very  seldom  did — encourage  this  tramping? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  discovered  any  reason  why  the  children  of  the 
foreign  bom  should  be  hoodlums  any  more  than  the  children  of  native-bom? — A. 
In  the  case  of  the  foreign  bom  parent,  the  father  and  mother,  we  will 'say,  can 
not  talk  English,  they  can  not  keep  control  of  the  children.  The  child  goes  out 
and  disobeys.  If  he  were  in  his  own  country,  and  the  parent  knowing  all  the 
neig:hborhood  and  the  interests  and  surroimdings,  and  the  child  himself  being 
disciplined  by  outsiders  more  directly,  they  could  keep  the  child  under  control; 
but  tney  break  away  here.  I  do  not  tnow  now  accurate  I  am,  but  my  idea  is  that 
it  is  the  Irish  young  that  swell  that  number  more  than  any  other.  I  doubt 
whether  you  find  the  children  of  Germans  and  the  children  of  Italians  as  bad  as 
the  children  of  the  Irish.  I  can  bring  other  authorities  that  concur  with  me.  I 
can  not  be  held  to  figures  on  it,  but  it  is  simply  my  general  impressien. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Would  compulsory  education .  A.  (Interrupting.) 

Compulsory  education?  The  schools  come  up  against  that  Question  with  reference 
to  the  compul&ory  education  law,  and  I  think  they  fina  that  the  children  of 
foreigners  are  more  difficult  to  deal  with. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  has  practically  wii)ed  the  hoodlum  element  out  of  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Paul,  and  they  have  done  it  through  what  they  call  the  board  of 
State  guardians  for  children,  which  has  authority  to  go  into  the  cities  and  take 
these  children  away  from  parents  who  are  unable  to  control  them  and  find  homes 
for  them  in  the  country — put  them  on  farms — and  keeping  careful  super  vision  ov(  r 
tnem.     They  have  been  at  work  on  that  for  nearly  30  years.    The  State  board  of 
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charities  claims  that  the  hoodlum  element  is  practicaU^  wiped  oat  of  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis.  That  seems  severe  and  harsn,  bat  it  is  done  largely  throng 
mond  inflaences  instead  of  actnal  nnmbers  taken  oat.  Of  coarse,  when  one 
family  see&a  child  taken  away  from  the  neighbors  it  has  a  good  effect. 

Q.  (fiy  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Have  yon  stadied  the  statistics  of  Massachasetts  in  regard 
to  that  system?— A.  Tes;  I  am  acqaainted  with  the  officials  there  and  have  looked 
into  that. 

O.  (Bv  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  they  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  in  Maesachn- 
setts? — ^A.  Yes;  and  in  Washington  here  the  board  of  gnardians  is  doing  good 
work.    Indianapolis  has  one. 

I  have  been  qaite  attentive  to  the  sabject  of  arbitration  on  accoant  of  my  inter- 
est in  compulsory  arbitration.  I  have  mqaired  among  labor  people  as  to  what 
was  their  objection  Sjg^inst  compulsory  arbitration,  ana  I  find  that  their  objection 
is  simply  that  they  distrast  the  conrts,  and  the  employers,  some  of  them,  say  that 
that  is  their  objection.  If  that  be  so,  whether  the  groand  is  soand  or  not,  it  is 
something  that  might  be  met  in  another  way.  We  have  to  distin^ish  between 
the  two  elements  of  compalsion  in  the  arbitration  scheme.  One  is  the  compel- 
ling of  the  enforcement  of  the  award,  and  the  other  is  compelling  the  award  to  be 
made.  Now  I  can  not  see  why  it  wonld  not  be  x)oesible  to  divide  those  two  prop- 
ositions and  enact  a  law,  especially  in  the  case  of  railroads  and  street  cars,  which 
wonld  compel  both  parties  to  provide  and  especially  to  reach  some  sort  of  an 
agreement.  If  it  were  done  by  a  shrewd  jndge  or  presiding  officer,  in  the  ease  of 
compalsory  arbitration,  he  woald  act  as  a  mediator,  with  the  assarance  on  the 
part  of  both  sides  that  if  they  did  not  themselves  reach  an  agreement  he  vrouM 
nave  the  ultimate  power  of  deciding.  Now,  I  can  not  see,  if  tlit  condition  comes, 
why  it  is  not  possi  ole  to  devise  some  way  of  simply  compelling  both  sides  to  come 
into  a  court,  or  into  some  sort  of  a  body,  by  which  it  should  not  be  held  necessa- 
rily that  any  one  man  should  decide  between  the  two,  but  that  they  should  in  some 
way  reach  an  agreement.  That,  I  understand,  is  largely  the  way  it  is  done  in 
New  Zealand.  At  the  same  time  we  can  not  have  a  compulsory  law  until  a  ^rreat 
majority  of  the  people  are  in  favor  of  it,  and  I  believe  the  people  are  in  favor  of 
such  a  measure  at  the  present  time  There  are  but  a  few  employers — and  it  is 
mostly  the  employers,  1  believe — that  would  object,  that  stand  in  the  way  of  arbi- 
tration. It  was  so  in  the  anthracite  case.  There  are  but  few  employers  that 
really  reject  it.  The  great  majority  of  employers  are  in  favor  of  it,  and  the  com- 
pulsorjr  WW  is  simply  a  necessity  on  account  of  those  few  that  hold,  as  it  were,  a 
strategic  position,  for  by  refusing  to  consent  to  arbitration  they  can  compel  their 
competitors  to  refuse.  A  man  that  will  not  consent  to  arbitration  will  not  have 
the  right  conditions  in  his  business,  and  owing  to  competition  can  undersell  the 
others.  Now,  the  coercion  principle  is  usually  misunderstood  in  this  country.  It 
is  not  coercion*  in  the  sense  that  it  is  goiuK  to  compel  all  employers  or  all  unions 
to  submit,  but  is  coercion  with  nine-tenths  of  the  employers  and  nine-tenths  of 
the  unions  which  can  be  dictated  to  by  this  other  tenth  owing  to  its  strategic 
position.  If  it  is  put  in  law  the  public  then  has  a  right  to  demand  peace.  These 
few  that  are  holding  out  and  standing  out  against  it---as  they  have  an  advantage, 
as  long  as  we  do  not  have  some  sort  of  compulsion  they  can  not  be  brought  into 
court  to  make  some  sort  of  an  agreement.  As  to  whether  that  could  be  done  or 
not  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (^By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  you  think  that  the  public  have  a  sufficient  interest  in 
thesuDjectto  justify  public  interference  in  private  dispute  in  all  cases  where 
large  numbers  are  concerned? — ^A.  I  think  in  certain  disputes  the  public  has  an 
interest.    That  would  be  a  question  for  each  investigation,  as  to  each  interest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  For  instance,  the  Cleveland  surface  railway  strike?— 
A.  Yes.    I  should  say  there,  decidedly. 

Q.  Positive  interference  on  the  part  of  the  public  there?~A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  the  regulation  of  a  public  utility?— A.  Yes.  They  prostrated  business, 
they  destroyed  confidence,  and  they  injured  the  community,  so  they  must  be 
brought  to  terms.  It  is  not  that  justice  can  be  done  that  the  courts  are  estab- 
lished. Some  gn^eat  lawyers  claim  that  the  courts  have  decided  wrong  just  as 
often  as  they  have  decided  right.  It  is  not  in  order  that  absolute  justice  may  be 
done,  but  tnat  the  settlement  majr  be  made,  i>ossibly,  and  that  the  community 
may  go  on.  If  they  make  one  decision  wrong,  there  is  a  chance  to  make  another 
right.  The  next  decision  may  be  reversed  and  progress  may  be  made.  There  is 
always  a  chance  to  improve.  No  justice  can  be  made  on  one  side  or  the  other 
under  conditions  of  violence  or  public  disturbance.  It  must  be  done  under  the 
supervision  of  a  tribunal  of  some  kind  that  has  power  to  a  certain  extent.  As  to 
how  far  they  will  go,  that  is  a  question  for  lawyers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  are  not  sure,  then,  that  compulsory  arbitration 
could  obtain  in  this  country?— A.  With  the  public?  ,     ^  ^  ^ ,  ^ 
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Q.  Yes,  or  with  the  workingmen,  organized  or  unorganized. — A.  I  think  at 
present  they  distrust  it. 

Q.  Then  your  judgment  would  lead  this  commission  to  report  in  favor  of 
remedial  legislation  coming  as  close  to  compulsory  arbitration  for  a  full  settle- 
ment as  might  be  found  possible?— A.  I  should  tnink  you  could  go  as  far  as  I 
have  mentioned — compel  the  two  sides  to  make  an  agreement  and  leave  the 
actual  enforcement  until  later. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  provision  of  the  Ohio  law  that  a  joint  application 
to  the  State  board  may  contain  a  stipulation  that  the  decision  of  the  board  shall 
be  binding  upon  the  parties  to  the  extent  stipulated  and  that  the  decision  may  to 
that  extent  be  enforced  as  a  rule  of  court  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  each 
county?^A.  Well,  it  is  still  possible  that  one  side  may  refuse  to  make  any  stipula- 
tion, may  refuse  to  come  in.  I  should  say  that  that  Ohio  law  is  good  as  far  as  it 
goes.  That  is  an  excellent  feature  and  should  be  added  to  this,  I  suppose.  But 
my  idea  is  that  in  addition  to  that  there  could  be  some  provision  by  which  not 
merely  the  party  that  prolongs  the  controversy  should  be  pxmished  if  he  did  not 
Oiter  arbitration,  but  tne  other  party  if  he  did  not  accept  arbitration  could  also 
be  punished,  then  leaving  the  enforcement  to  a  series  of  stipulations  between  the 
parities. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  a  favorable  condition  to  always  have  a  stipula- 
tion in  all  these  acts  of  the  legislatures  that  both  parties,  when  they  come  to  dis- 
agreements of  that  kind  and  notice  comes  to  the  State  and  local  boards,  shall 
r^^main  in  status  quo — the  men  remain  at  work? — ^A.  Yes,  and  then  possibly  both 
sides  appoint  representatives,  or  have  some  provisions  to  appoint  them,  and 
they  should  be  Drought  together  imder  such  circumstances  and  make  some 
agreement,  and  then  add  this  feature  of  stipulations  as  to  what  they  would  abide 
by,  if  necessary.  I  believe  with  that  step  in  advance  it  would  soon  come  to  be  so 
apparent,  and  the  majority  of  the  court  decisions  so  just,  and  their  time  being 
limited  to  1  year,  that  it  would  not  be  very  long  before  the  public  would  i)erceive 
and  the  unions  themselves  would  perceive  that  they  could  accept  the  further 
addition  of  compulsory  enforcement. 

Q.  There  is,  as  you  are  aware,  quite  a  strong  feeling  in  this  country  against  the 
court  in  the  matter  of  injunctions.  Would  not  these  mutual  stipulations  for 
trade  agreements  of  unions  with  employers  practically  do  away  with  a  great 
many  of  these  injunctions  offensive  to  the  public  and  employees? — ^A.  Yes.  They 
occur  only  in  cases  of  dispute.  The  injunction  does  have  that  disadvantage,  that 
it  does  not  give  a  hearing,  while  arbitration  g^ves  a  hearing.  If  the  courts  that 
issue  injunctions  would  at  the  same  time  constitute  themselves  into  a  tribunal 
for  hearing,  they  might  reach  the  matter  there  directly  without  legislation.  I 
do  not  know  but  they  have  a  right  to  do  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  do  not  mean  to  say  there  is  no  hearing  in  the  case 
of  the  injunction?  You  refer  merely  to  temporary  injunction?— A.  Temporary 
injunction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harrtb.)  When  the  public  is  called  upon  to  protect  life  and 
property,  has  it  not  a  perfect  ri^ht  to  compel  some  kind  of  an  adjustment  of  the 
trouble?— A.  And  then  enforce  it? 

Q.  Enforce  it;  yes. — A.  There  is  one  thing  about  the  enforcement  of  an  order 
that  I  am  unable  to  get  around  ye^.  If  the  decision  is  against  the  unions,  it 
means  a  compelling  of  personal  service,  which  is  contrary  to  our  ordinary  view 
of  labor  contract.  A  labor  contract  is  a  contract  which  is  not  enforceable  against 
a  laborer,  as  a  rule;  and  if  you  compel  a  laborer  to  keep  at  work,  he  brings  the 
objection  that  it  is  returning  to  a  species  of  compulsory  labor,  and  I  have  not 
thought  out  yet  iust  how  much  weignt  that  ought  to  have.  My  idea  is,  though, 
if  we  could  see  the  thing  at  work  we  would  see  tnat  that  objection  was  visionary; 
that  it  would  not  be  such  an  injustice;  but  we  have  not  seen  it  at  work  yet,  and 
we  do  not  know  but  we  ought  to  get  the  situation  especially  bo  we  can  see  it  at 
work,  for  the  public  usually  judges  by  results,  rather  than  by  reasoning.  I  would 
say,  as  a  general  principle,  that  the  public  has  a  right  to  enforce  that  and  has  a 
right  to  take  away  a  man's  liberty,  if  necessary  for  peace  and  welfare,  but  it 
must  do  it  cautiously,  because  it  can  not  create  an  uprising  or  create  disaffection 
which  would  overturn  the  laws  as  a  whole. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  it  be  a  great  injustice  to  the  employer  of  labor 
to  compel  him  to  pay  an  advance,  for  instance,  when  his  profit  would  not  justify 
it? — ^A.  Yes,  if  the  court  should  be  so  ill  informed  as  to  render  an  imjust  decision; 
then,  of  course,  it  would  be  a  hardship  to  enforce  it.  The  whole  thing  turns  on 
having  an  honest  and  well-informed  decision.  The  decision  ought  never  to  be 
made  Dy  a  court,  a  judge,  if  possible  to  avo*d  it — that  is,  the  decision  ought  to 
be  made  by  the  interested  parties.  It  ought  to  be  a  conference,  a  compulsory  con- 
ference of  the  two  sides,  and  they  ought  to  make  the  decision.    The  J^^^^l^'p 
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ness  is  simply  to  preside  and  bring  them  together  on  points  of  difference  and  see 
if  he  can  not  overcome  the  narrow  and  unessential  differences,  and  he  ought  to 
bring  them  down  to  the  point  where  they  agree  on  something. 

Q.  What  wonld  yon  tnink  of  a  law  compelling  the  laborers,  before  they  went 
on  a  strike,  to  arbitrate  or  apply  for  it,  or  vice  versa,  in  a  lockout;  on  the  other 
hand,  that  snch  a  thing  shoxud  not  occur  until  they  had  practically  arbitrated  it 
themselves?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Compelling  an  arbitration  among  themselves  before  that  could  occur?— A 
And  then  I  would  go  a  step  further.  Besides  that,  say,  if  the  laborers  were  going 
to  strike  they  must  propose  arbitration,  and  furthermore  the  employers  mnst 
accept  arbitration,  and  the  two  sides  must  be  brought  together. 

Q.  And  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  lockout? — ^A.  And  the  same  in  the  case  of 
the  lockout — that  is,  the  side  that  takes  the  initiative,  starts  the  wheel  in  motion, 
and  then  the  other  side  must  respond  and  the  two  be  brought  together  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Ml-.  A.  L.  Harris.)  In  your  opinion  would  a  comi)ul8ory  arbitration 
law  be  conducive  to  trade  arbitration?— A.  I  think  so.  My  idea  is — and  I  am  rather 
worried  about  it  that  it  has  not  worked  out  so  well  in  New  Zealand  in  that  way. 
I  expected  in  New  Zealand  there  would  be  more  disputes  settled  outside  of  conrt 
than  in  the  court.  I  do  not  know  why  it  has  not  occurred;  I  thought  it  would. 
My  idea  was  that,  knowing  they  must  come  to  a  decision  through  public  author- 
ity, they  would  much  prefer  to  come  to  it,  as  many  are  doing  now,  through  their 
own  conferences. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Probably  that  very  fact,  that  cases  are  being  carried  to 
the  courts,  shows  that  the  parties  in  New  Zealand  are  satisfied  with  that  way  of 
adjustment. — A.  Perhaps  that  is  so.  Of  course  the  jud^e  who  decides  in  New 
Zealand  is  an  appointee  of  the  Crown.  He  is  not  subject  to  politics.  He  ia 
appointed  by  the  governor-general,  who  is  an  ai)pointee  of  the  Crown,  and  he  is  as 
near  independent  as  any  ofacial  can  be  found  in  any  place;  that  is,  he  is  as  near 
independent  of  local  politics  as  any  official  can  be  found  in  any  place.  We  hare 
nothing  like  it  in  this  coimtry.  That  is  where  the  colonial  possessions  of  Eng- 
land have  an  advantage  above  -p&Tty  politics,  and  consequently  they  seem  to  have 
some  advantage  in  the  matter  of  judges. 

Q.  We  have  a  near  approach  to  it  where  the  judges  are  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  a  State,  or  the  President  of  the  United  States,  witn  the  advice  or  con- 
sent of  the  Senate — appointed  for  life,  or  during  good  behavior. — ^A.  The  trouble 
about  that  is  this:  The  trade  unions  distrust  judges  who  are  appointed,  and  the 
employers  distrust  judges  who  are  elected,  and  the  situation  is  msolvable  und^ 
our  institutions;  but  in  New  Zealand  the  judge  is  neither  elected  nor  appointed; 
that  is,  he  is  not  appointed  b^  a  man  who  is  elected.  With  us  he  is  appointed  by 
a  man  who  is  elected.  That  is  the  difference.  I  think  there  can  haraly  be  any 
doubt  that  our  com*ts  have  been  appointed  with  reference  to  their  views  on  con- 
stitutional (luestions;  whether  on  other  questions  or  not,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
shown.  But  Massachusetts,  by  the  way,  is  the  only  State  which  apx)oint8  judges. 
All  the  rest  of  them  elect. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  iJ,  1900, 

TESTIMONY  OF  HOIT.  LTCTJBOTTS  P.  M'GOBMACK, 

Labor  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

The  commission  met  at  10.65  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Hon.  L.  P.  McCormack,  of  Indianapolis,  was  introducea  as  a  witness,  and, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Please  state  your  name,  residence,  and  official  por- 
tion.—A.  Lycurgus  P.  McCormack,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  labor  commissioner  for 
the  State  of  Indiana,  representing  the  labor  interests. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  exi)erience  in  the  ranks  of  labor? — A.  I  am  a  printer  by 
trade;  worked  at  the  trade  for  pretty  near  40  years  at  different  times,  aunost  con- 
tinuously for  85. 

Q.  Have  you  been  a  member  of  the  local  or  national  unions  in  that  time?— A 
Yes;  for  84  years. 

Q.  Are  you  now  still  connected  with  the  printing  body? — ^A.  Yes;  I  am  still » 
member  of  Indianapolis  Typographical  Union,  No.  1,  and  also  a  member  of  tbe 
International  Typographical  Union. 
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Mr.  Farquhar.  If  you  have  any  pax)er  to  read,  the  commission  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  it  now. 

The  Witness  (reading):  ''Arbitration,  as  a  means  of  adjustment  of  differences 
between  capital  and  labor,  is  rapidly  ^ning  popularity  in  Indiana.  In  some 
trades  it  has  almost  taken  the  place  of  the  strike.  Approval  of  this  instrumen- 
tality finds  strong  expression  in  the  ranks  of  labor  ana  is  more  constantly  cham- 
pioned among  the  practical  workers  and  thinkers  on  economic  subjects  in  labor 
organizations.  In  some  trades  so  popular  has  this  method  become  that  in  annual 
contracts  in  which  wages  and  working  conditions  are  agreed  upon  for  the  ensuing 
season  provision  is  made  that  all  controversies  which  may  arise  shall  be  settled 
by  arbitration  without  cessation  of  work.  Not  only  is  it' true  that  arbitration 
is  prescribed,  but  the  observance  of  the  agreement  is  made  mandatory. 

"  The  trades  which  hedge  themselves  about  with  such  precautionary  legislation 
are  not  few,  but  many.  Equally  gratifying  is  the  fact  that  the  trades  most 
friendly  to  arbitration  in  Indiana  are  those  represented  by  the  older  and  stronger 
oiganizations.  In  many  of  these  organized  industries  of  Indiana,  wages,  hours  of 
labor,  working  conditions,  and  other  controversial  matters  are  token  up  by  dele- 
gated representatives  of  employers  and  workmen  in  annual  convention,  ana  after 
a  series  of  negotiations,  sometimes  extending  through  weeks,  difference  are 
adjusted  and  agreements  perfected  which  enable  the  contracting  parties  to  con- 
tinue in  harmonious  relationship  during  the  life  of  the  agreement.  Thus  the 
industrial  situation,  in  so  far  as  strikes  are  concerned,  is  very  greatly  simplified. 
Witii  these  settlements  occurring  annually  and  being  observed  in  a  spirit  of  sin- 
cerity, there  is  growing  up  a  better  feeling  through  a  fuller  confidence  and  a 
stronger  sentiment  of  reciprocal  dependence  and  trustfulness.  Moreover,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  instances  better  results  have  been  secured  by  arbi- 
tration than  if  strikes  had  been  employed  as  a  means  of  settlement.  Brute  force, 
as  typified  by  the  average  strike,  involves  so  many  of  the  elements  of  repugnance 
and  naturally  arouses  such  a  degree  of  combanveness  that  even  where  settle- 
ments are  made  by  means  of  them  the  conditions  are,  in  many  if  not  most 
instances,  less  advantageous  than  if  a  more  x>eaceful  and  rational  method  of  con- 
ciliation or  arbitration  nad  been  employed.  By  no  means  the  least  harmful  evil 
growing  out  of  strikes  is  the  continued  effect  of  the  resultant  estrangement. 
This  estrangement  not  infrequently  lingers  long  with  employers  after  the  unfor- 
tunate events  which  produced  it  have  grown  dim  with  age  in  the  mind  of  the 
public  and  possibly  of  the  workmen  as  well.  It  retards  future  negotiations,  chills 
whatever  friendly  feeling  or  sympathy  may  have  existed  for  the  striking  work- 
men, creates  a  lack  of  confidence,  and  lessens  the  prospects  for  the  establishment 
of  those  more  friendly  relations  between  employer  and  employee  the  existence  of 
which  is  so  essential  to  congenial  cooperation  and  mutual  prosperity. 

'*  The  interest  which  the  public  has  in  the  peaceable  settlement  of  industrial 
disputes  strongly  emphasizes  the  importance  of  arbitration.  Commercial  and 
inanstrial  interests  are  becoming  more  closely  interwoven  and  their  interdepend- 
ence more  firmly  established  day  by  day.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  indepenaence 
either  in  industrial  or  commercial  life.  Dependence  is  mutual.  When,  there- 
fore, this  mutual  relationship  is  strained  by  the  imusual  conditions  which  a  strike 
begets,  the  evils  are  felt  through  the  entire  correlated  interest*.  Thus  upon 
innocent  persons  are  entailed  i)ecuniary  losses.  This  fact  forces  Us  to  confront 
the  proposition.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  tne  State,  and  under  some  circumstances 
the  G^eneral  Gk)vemment,  to  reduce  these  recurring  disturbances  to  a  minimum 
by  proper  lesrislation?  Indiana  has  done  much  in  this  matter.  The  le^slature 
of  1897  established  a  labor  commission.  The  law  requires  that  the  commissioners 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  shall  hold  office  for  4  years.  It  further 
requires  tnat  one  of  the  commissioners  shall  have  been  for  not  lees  than  10  years 
an  employee  in  some  department  of  industry  in  which  it  is  usual  to  employ  a 
number  of  persons  under  single  direction  and  control,  and  shall  be  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment  affiliated  with  the  labor  interest  as  distinguished  from  the 
capitalist  interest  or  employing  interest.  The  other  commissioner  shall  have 
been  for  not  less  than  10  years  an  employer  of  labor  in  some  department  of 
industry  in  which  it  is  usual  to  employ  a  number  of  pjersons  under  single  direc- 
tion and  control,  and  shall  be  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  affiliated  with  the 
employing  interest  as  distinguished  from  the  labor  interest.  Neither  of  such 
commissioners  shall  be  less  than  40  years  of  age,  and  they  shall  not  be  members 
of  the  same  political  party,  and  neither  of  them  shall  hold  any  other  office  during 
the  time  for  which  he  shs&l  be  appointed. 

''  The  commission  has  a  dual  character;  it  is  both  a  board  of  conciliation  and 
a  board  of  arbitration.  The  law  declares  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  commission, 
upon  receiving  information  in  any  manner  of  the  existence  of  a  strike,  lockout, 
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boycott,  or  other  labor  trouble  within  the  State,  to  go  to  the  place  where  snch 
trouble  exists  and  offer  mediation.  If  this  is  refosed  or  fails,  then  it  becomes  the 
dnty  to  offer  arbitration  by  the  State  board  of  arbitration  or  by  any  other  meithod 
that  ma^r  be  agreed  nxK>n.  For  the  porpose  of  arbitration  the  labor  commission 
and  the  jad^e  of  the  circuit  court  or  the  county  in  which  the  trouble  exists  shall 
constitute  the  State  board  of  arbitration,  as  distinguished  from  the  labor  com- 
mission, to  which  may  1>e  added,  if  so  desired,  two  other  members,  one  to  be 
named  by  the  employer  and  the  other  to  be  named  hj  the  employees. 

''  The  agreement  to  enter  into  arbitration  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  state  the 
issue  to  l^  decided,  and  shall  have  the  effect  of  an  agreement  by  the  parties  to 
abide  by  and  perform  the  conditions  of  the  award.  Such  agreement  to  arbitrate 
may  be  signed  by  the  employer  as  an  individual,  or  by  a  firm  or  a  corporation,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

*  *  On  the  part  of  the  employees  concerned  in  the  controversy,  if  any  of  them  shall 
be  members  of  any  labor  union  or  worldngmen's  society,  they  may  be  represented  in 
the  execution  of  such  arbitration  agreement  by  officers  or  committeemen  of  the 
union  or  society,  designated  by  it  in  any  manner  conformable  to  its  usual  methods 
of  transacting  such  business. 

**  The  sittings  of  the  arbitrators  shall  be  in  the  court  room  of  the  circuit  court 
or  such  other  place  as  shall  be  provided  by  the  county  commissioners.  The  cir- 
cuit judge  shall  be  the  presiding  member  of  the  board.  He  shall  have  power  to 
administer  oaths,  to  enforce  order,  and  direct  and  control  examinations.  The 
proceedings  shall  be  informal  in  character,  but  in  general  accordance  with  the 
practice  governing  the  circuit  court  in  the  trial  of  civil  cases.  The  arbitrators 
shall  make  their  award  in  writing  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  clerk  of  thedrcait 
court.  The  clerk  of  the  court  shaJl  record  the  papers  delivered  to  him  in  the  order 
book  of  the  circuit  x>urt.  Any  party  to  the  arbitration  may  present  to  the  cir- 
cuit court  a  verified  petition  showing  that  the  award  has  not  been  complied  with 
and  stating  by  who  and  in  what  respect  it  has  been  disobeyed.  Thereupon  the  court 
shall  grant  a  rule  against  the  party  so  charged  to  show  cause  within  5  days  why 
the  award  has  not  been  obeyed,  which  shall  be  served  by  the  sheriff  as  other 
process  is.  The  jud^e  shall  hear  and  determine  the  questions  presented  and  make 
such  order  as  shall  give  just  effect  to  the  award.  Disobedience  of  any  award  so 
made  shall  be  deemed  a  contempt  of  court  and  may  be  punished  accordingly. 
The  award  shall  be  regarded  as  binding  upon  the  employer  and  the  employees  who 
are  parties  to  the  controversy. 

"  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  law  provides  that  any  emplo^rer  and  his 
employees  between  whom  differences  exist  which  have  not  resulted  in  a  strike 
may  apply  to  the  labor  commission  as  such  for  arbitration;  and  the  board  of  arbi- 
tration slml}  be  organized  and  award  rendered  and  enforced  in  the  same  manner 
as  under  the  provisions  just  stated. 

"  In  all  cases  requiring  the  attendance  of  the  judge  such  duty  shall  have  pre- 
cedence over  any  other  business  pending  in  his  court.  In  case  the  judge  of  a 
circuit  court  is  engaged  in  a  trial  which  can  not  be  interrupted  under  the  Taw,  or 
is  disabled  from  acting  from  sickness  or  other  cause,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
judge  to  appoint  some  other  judg^e,  and  such  appointed  judge  shall  have  the  same 
power  and  perform  the  same  dunes  as  are  vested  in  the  circuit-court  judge. 

"  It  wiU  be  noticed  that  the  foregoing  law  does  not  provide  for  emorc^  arbi- 
tration. It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  however,  that  the  time  is  rapidly 
approaching,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  already  here,  when  this  further  step  must  be 
taken  under  some  circumstances  to  complete  the  essential  processes  for  settling 
differences  between  capital  and  labor.  The  evil  effect  of  strikes  is  not  confined 
to  employers  and  employees.  Its  influence  is  largely  measured  by  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  industry  involved.  A  strike  in  a  single  factory  will  not  jeopard- 
ize the  public  welfare  to  the  same  extent  that  one  would  on  a  street-car  line  in  a 
populous  citv  or  on  an  extended  railroad  system,  and  therefore  an  enforced  arbi- 
tration would  not  be  as  essential  for  the  conservation  of  the  public  weal  in 
an  ordinary  factory  as  in  an  extended  carrying  system.  Strikes  and  lockouts 
involving  or  largely  affecting  urban  or  interurban  passenger  traffic  cause  incon- 
veniences and  losses  that  frequently  culminate  in  necessity  for  repression  by 
force.  The  instrumentality  usually  employed  has  been  the  constabulary  or 
militia.  The  estabhshment  by  the  State  of  a  board  of  arbitration,  which  must  be 
appealed  to  when  the  public  weal  is  the  paramount  issue  and  in  cases  where 
there  is  a  failure  of  settlement  or  a  refusal  to  attempt  it,  is  a  crying  need  of  the 
times,  in  my  opinion.  When  we  consider  the  large  interests  mvolved  in  the 
industries  connected  with  interstate  commerce  and  the  disastrous  consequences 
which  follow  interruption  in  business  caused  by  labor  disturbances,  the  urgency 
for  a  court  of  arbitration — a  national  court  of  arbitration— becomes  more  appar- 
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ent.  Of  course,  such  a  board,  having  authority  affecting  interstate  commerce, 
would  derive  all  its  powers  from  and  exercise  them  in  obedience  to  the  authoritv 
of  the  Federal  Gk>Temment.  The  mere  establishment  of  such  a  tribunal,  with 
power  to  act  when  so  petitioned,  would  not  fully  me3t  the  necessities  which 
sometimes  arise  in  such  controversies.  It  frequently  occurs  in  thes€  disturbances 
that  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  public  are  greatly  more  grievous  than  those  of 
either  contestant,  or  both  contestants,  for  that  matter.  This  situation  has  several 
times  occTirred  in  railroad  strikes,  and  the  consequences  are  only  measured  by 
the  extent,  duration,  and  intensity  of  the  contest.  Those  with  exi)erience  or 
reliable  observation  know  the  rule  is  that  as  they  progn^ess  it  is  with  an  ever- 
increasing  intensity;  both  sides  become  deaf  to  reason  and  refuse  to  yield,  com- 
promise, or  arbitrate.  Meantime  the  helpless  public  must  drift  defenselesslv 
along,  suffer  from  evil  for  which  it  is  in  no  way  responsible  and  from  which 
there  is  no  relief  until  the  combatants  are  either  coercied  bv  force  or  have  spent 
their  ill^-directed  strength  and  by  sheer  exhaustion  are  forced  to  quit  the  fight. 

**  In  conclusion,  the  following  provisions,  taken  from  a  bill  which  will  probably 
be  submitted  at  the  next  session  of  the  Ohio  leg^lature,  meet  all  the  essential 
requisites  of  a  law  providing  for  enforced  arbitration.  It  ought  to  be  a  national 
law: 

**  *  Whenever,  in  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  State  board,  a  strike  or  lockout 
is  not  within  reach  of  present  adjustment  and  seriously  menaces  the  public  peace 
or  endanppers  life  or  prox>erty,  or  if  the  situation  caused  by  such  strike  or  lockout 
be  such,  in  the  opinion  of  the  governor,  as  to  justify  the  calling  out  of  the  militia 
or  a  part  thereof,  or  if  the  same  has  been  called  out  because  of  such  strike  or  lock- 
out, the  board  shall  cause  the  facts  to  be  entered  upon  its  minutes,  and  thereupon, 
on  notice  and  hearing,  make  and  enter  therein  such  recommendation  to  the  par- 
ties to  such  strike  or  lockout  looking  to  the  suspension  thereof  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  a  certain  number  of  days  pending  the  adjustment  or  arbitration  and 
the  better  assurance  of  the  public  tranc^uiUity  and  the  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty as  it  may  deem  practicable  and  wise.  A  copy  of  such  minutes  embodying 
sucn  recommendations,  which  shall  be  subject  to  modification  or  renewal,  shau 
thereupon  without  delay  be  served  upon  each  -party  personally  or  through  his 
agent  or  attorney,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  parties  to  comply  with  the 
same.  On  failure  of  compliance,  the  boara  shall  communicate  the  fact  to  the 
prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county  where  such  strike  or  lockout  exists,  or  to  the 
attorney-general,  wno  shall  forthwith  make  application  to  the  court  of  common 
pleas  of  such  county  if  in  session,  or  a  judge  thereof  if  not  in  session,  for  an  order 
to  enforce  such  recommendation;  shiul  cause  summary  notice  to  be  served  as 
aforesaid  upon  each  party  to  ai)pear  forthwith  before  such  court  or  jud^e  and 
show  cause  why  such  order  should  not  be  made.  Said  court  or  judge  snail  imme- 
diately hear  such  application  and  make  an  order  for  the  carrying  out  of  such 
recommendations,  with  such  modification  thereof,  if  any,  as  may  appear  to  be 
just  and  proper  and  promotive  of  public  peace  and  safety.  Such  order  shall  be 
subject  to  modification  on  notice  as  aforesaid  to  the  parties,  and  any  disobedience 
thereof  or  interference  with  its  execution  shall  be  summarily  dealt  with  and  pun- 
ished as  for  contempt:  Protnded,  Said  board,  through  any  of  its  members,  may 
make  or  join  in  such  application.  All  costs  incurredin  the  hearing  of  such  appli- 
cation shall  be  paid  by  iine  county  or  counties  aforesaid,  as  the  court  may  direct.'  '* 

(}.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Is  the  section  you  have  just  read  from  the  proposed 
Ohio  law? — ^A.  Yes.  I  understood  from  Mr.  Bishop,  the  secretary  of  the  board, 
that  it  would  be  introduced  at  the  next  session. 

Q.  In  calling  the  attention  of  the  commission  to  this  section  of  that  proposed 
law,  do  yon  indorse  its  provisions? — A.  Substantially,  I  do;  yes. 

Q*  What  are  your  practical  reasons  for  seeking  to  put  a  law  on  the  statute 
books  of  Indiana  that  comes  very  near  the  line  of  eniorcea  arbitration?— A.  Safety 
of  projwrty  and  of  life  and  the  preservation  of  peace.  We  have  lost  a  good  de^ 
of  proi>ert7  in  Indiana  by  strikes  and  lost  some  lives,  and  have  had  the  peace  of  the 
State  very  greatly  disturbed  by  them  when  enforced  arbitration  could  have  pre- 
vented it. 

Q.  Is  it  your  experience,  as  well  as  the  teaching  of  that  experience,  that  your 
laws  are  to-day  a  dead  letter,  keeping  either  the  employers  or  the  employees  in  a 
state  of  public  turmoil? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  State  law  that  can  repress  two  combatants  if  they  are 
determined  to  carry  out  their  purposes?— A.  Not  anything  except  the  use  of  force 
as  indicated  in  my  pax>er — the  feature  of  the  militia— and  that  is  not  only  more 
expensive  but  more  harmful  than  enforced  arbitration  would  be  under  certain 
ciicoiDstances. 
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Q.  Have  yon  had  any  occasion  of  late  years  to  call  oat  the  militia  in  Indiana?— 
A.  Not  since  the  Indi^ma  labor  commission  has  been  established,  but  frequently, 
antedating  that,  we  had. 

Q.  In  what  class  of  labor  did  these  troubles  oocnr?— A.  Among  the  railroad 
men  and  miners  chiefly. 

Q.  Do  both  those  classes,  the  miners  and  the  railroad  men,  now  provide  in  other 
ways  for  the  settlement  of  their  disputes?-- A.  By  arbitration  through  their  organi- 
zations 1  argely .  But  within  recent  time  we  have  had  trouble  even  with  the  miners, 
where  the  employers  have  refused  absolutely  to  arbitrate  or  negotiate  with  them. 
At  Evansville  8  men  were  shot  in  one  instance  by  somebody— it  was  not  proven  by 
whom— in  a  labor  trouble  where  arbitration  was  offered  in  every  form  by  w 
workmen  and  was  refused  by  the  employers.  They  refused  even  to  entertain  the 
proposition.  We  went  down  there  four  different  times  and  carried  a  proposition 
to  the  employers  asking  them  to  submit  their  case  to  arbitration.  They  would 
not  do  that,  nor  would  they  submit  to  conciliation  nor  even  meet  the  committees. 
As  a  result,  one  night  there  were  8  i>ersons  shot,  some  of  them  very  painfully. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Were  they  men  who  were  imported  there? — A.  They 
were  men  who  were  brought  in  from  Kentucky. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Who  shot  them?— A.  It  was  never  proven.  It  was 
alleged  that  the  miners  did,  but  the  miners  |)rotested  that  they  md  not,  and  had 
issued  instructions,  I  understand — I  know,  in  fact — ^not  to  engage  in  violence. 
One  or  two  of  the  miners  were  arrested,  but  they  were  not  proven  gfuilty.  It  was 
a  gross  infraction  of  the  law,  and  life  and  proi)erty  were  jeopardized;  and  if  we 
had  had  a  law  that  would  enforce  arbitration,  to  be  used  only  m  exceiytional  cases, 
that  would  have  been  obviated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  does  that  section  of  that  law  operate  which  says 
that  the  parties  to  the  strike  shall  remain  at  work  while  the  arbitration  is  being 
carried  on?— A.  That  is  not  a  provision  under  our  law^  but  an  agreement  between 
the  employers'  and  employees  organizations. 

Q.  Through  the  national  agreement?— A.  Yes;  or  State  agreement.  For  instance, 
our  miners  have  an  agreement — and  some  other  employments  as  well — that  where 
a  difference  arises  the  matter  'shall  be  arbitrated,  but  the  men  shall  not  quit  work. 
Then  representatives  from  the  miners  and  representatives  from  the  employers 
meet  and  settle  their  difficulties  by  arbitration.  Perhaps  it  might  be  more  strictly 
called  in  that  case  conciliation;  but  the  agreement  is  made  and  recorded  by  the 
secretary  of  both  parties  represented,  and  the  men  continue  at  work  and  obey  the 
findings  of  the  board  of  arbitration.  It  is  so  among  the  steel  workers  in  Indiana; 
it  is  so  among  the  glass  workers.  We  have  a  great  many  industries  now  that  are 
thoroughly  organized,  with  large,  strong  organizations,  that  adopt  that  method. 
And  I  may  say  here  that  most  of  the  trouble  we  have  in  the  State  of  Indiana  is 
either  witn  unorganized  labor  or  newly  organized  labor.  Our  older  and  stronger 
organizations  are  more  conservative,  and  settle  their  matters  by  arbitration  or 
conciliation  generally.  Most  of  the  labor  troubles  we  have  in  Indiana  are  with 
unorganized  workingmen,  or  men  newly  organized,  not  disciplined  nor  educated 
along  the  line  of  organization.  I  think  I  could  say  that  it  is  80  per  cent;  I  think 
my  records  will  show  that. 

Q.  Have  you  any  record  of  the  strikes  in  the  State  and  their  settlement?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Are  more  strikes  settled  by  trade  arbitration,  without  calling:  in  your  board, 
than  by  your  board  independent  of  the  trade  arbitration?  I  desire  to  get  at  an 
answer  as  to  the  utility  of  your  State  board. — A.  In  some  industries  we  are  neyer 
called  in.  The  law  requires  us  to  go  there  and  investigate  and  offer  our  assMt- 
ance;  but  among  the  glass  workers,  while  we  have  always  been  received  kindly, 
we  have  never  round  it  necessary,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  to  interfere 
We  have  m*ade  two  settlements,  I  thinK,  among  the  organized  glass  blowers. 
Perhaps  in  the  past  8  years  we  have  made  a  dozen  among  the  miners.  We  are 
frequently  called  among  the  miners,  notwithstanding  that  they  have  both  a  State 
and  national  method  of  settling  their  differences.  The  iron  and  steel  worken 
perhaps  twice. 

Q.  The  molders  and  machinists?— A.  Never  the  machinists;  the  molders  aoce 
or  twice.  In  all  other  instances  they  have  settled  their  own  differences,  and  th^ 
report  the  facts  to  us,  and  we  report  them  to  the  governor.  Our  largest  effi- 
ciency— if  you  will  allow  the  use  of  the  word  efficiency— is  among  the  newly 
organized  and  the  unorg^anized  workmen. 

Q.  Then  you  see  a  positive  necessity  for  the  State  of  Indiana  to  maintain  a  State 
board? — A.  I  do;  yes. 

Q.  More  in  the  line  of  mediation  than  immediate  arbitration? — ^A.  MediatioB 
largely,  with  rarely  arbitration. 
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Q.  Yon  say  the  older  organizations  of  the  workingmen,  the  trades  nnions  of 
that  State,  have  their  own  trade  agreements  and  their  own  arbitration? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that  class  of  arbitration  as  distin^^oished  from  State 
arbitration?-- A.  I  think  it  is  the  best  method  for  settling  difficulties  between 
employer  and  employees.    I  think  it  is  the  most  satisfactory. 

Q.  Have  the  trades  or  the  organized  bodies  of  Indiana  much  faith  in  your  State 
board?— A.  I  have  never  heard  any  opposition  to  it. 

Q.  Have  yon  been  subject  to  any  criticism  at  all  about  its  efficiency  and  its 
means  of  settlement?— A.  None  that  I  know  of.  It  was  created  at  the  request  of 
organized  labor  in  Indiana. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  means  to  compel,  in  case  one  -party  to  the  arbitration  pro- 
ceeding does  not  carry  out  the  stipulations  of  the  agreement? — ^A.  Yes.  I  was 
going  to  state  that  the  decision  of  the  arbitration  board  is  made  a  matter  of  court 
record  on  the  order  book  of  the  county  where  the  arbitration  takes  place;  and  in 
the  event  of  the  violation  of  it  by  either  side  the  judge  of  the  court,  who  is  the 
third  member  of  that  board  of  arbitration,  deals  with  it  as  he  would  with  any 
other  case  of  contempt  of  court. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmak.)  In  that  case  it  becomes  compulsory  arbitration? — ^A. 
Not  compulsory  arbitration,  but  compulsory  obedience  to  the  decision  of  the  board 
of  arbitration. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  make  that  i)oint  a  little  clearer,  if  you  will. — ^A.  I  will  explain. 
For  instance,  parties  can  enter  voluntarily  into  the  arbitration  under  the  arbitra- 
tion board  of  Indiana,  which  consists,  as  the  paper  said,  of  a  judge  of  the  circuit 
court  and  the  labor  commission.  Then,  when  the  finding  is  made  and  made  a 
matter  of  court  record,  obedience  to  the  provisions  of  the  findings  of  that  board  is 
mandatory. 

Q.  Havmg  applied  to  your  board  to  act  as  a  board  of  arbitration  they  are  bound 
under  penalty  of  contempt  of  court  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator? — 
A.  Yes;  that  is  the  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  instance  inyour  mind  of  such  an  arbi- 
tration where  you  were  able  to  compel  men  to  work  if  they  did  not  choose  to? — 
A.  We  have  never  had  a  case  of  that  kind  in  Indiana. 

Q.  Has  the  court  ever  imprisoned  men  for  contempt  of  court  or  anything  in 
that  line? — A.  There  has  never  been  a  violation  in  a  case  of  that  kind.  I  would 
have  known  of  it  if  there  had  been.  There  has  never  been  a  violation  of  the 
finding  of  the  State  board. 

Q.  On  the  part  of  employers  or  employees?— A.  On  either  side— no  violation. 

Q.  (By.  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  the  stipulations  of  this  agreement,  suppose  it  is  in 
the  matter  of  hours  of  laboi ,  and  the  decree  of  the  court  is  that  the  hours  shall  be 
shortened  half  an  hour  in  the  day  or  an  hour  in  the  day,  what  is  the  usual  length 
of  time  which  that  stipulation  covers? — ^A.  Usually  for  1  year.  The  findings  are 
usually  for  1  year.  The  statutes  of  Indiana  make  the  8-nour  workday  the  legal 
workday  for  all  kinds  of  labor  except  domestic  and  farm  labor. 

Q.  Has  that  law  ever  been  tested  in  the  courts? — A.  N  o;  it  has  never  been  tested. 
I  do  not  say  it  is  universally  observed. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  it  as  class  legislation? — A.  I  am  afraid  I  would  have  to  put 
that  interpretation  on  it. 

Q.  Would  it  not  stand  on  all  fours  with  the  Nebraska  decision — the  exception 
of  domestic  and  agricultural  labor? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it  would,  under  our  con- 
stitution.   I  am  sorry.    I  would  like  to  have  it  made  universal,  frankly. 

Q.  Then  you  have  a  particular  law  in  Indiana  making  8  hours  a  working  day? — 
A.  Yes;  I  made  a  settlement  on  that  basis  day  before  yesterday. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  wages,  suppose  that  they  should  enter  into  a  stipulation  which 
is  included  in  the  decree,  and  you  found  a  competitive  district  south  or  west  or 
east  or  north  of  you  which  made  the  decree  unjust  toward  tiie  employer  in  the 
general  comx>etitive  market  having  the  same  class  of  goods,  would  that  be  an 
annual  agreement,  too?— A.  We  have  never  had  a  case  of  that  kind.  But  the 
(question  of  the  competitive  feature  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  at  the 
time.  Up  to  this  time  we  have  never  made,  and  I  do  not  think  would  make,  an 
agreement  or  a  finding  for  more  than  a  year.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
do  it.  All  that  we  ever  have  made  have  run  for  a  year.  Most  of  our  settlements 
are  along  the  line  of  conciliation  and  not  by  arbitration. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  you  desire  a  law  for  the  State  of  Indiana  built  something  on 
the  plan  of  the  proposed  Ohio  law,  when  you  have  now  a  law  which  gives  you 
almost  enforced  arbitration  without  friction? — ^A.  Our  law  does  not  give  us 
enforced  arbitration;  our  law  only  g^ves  the  power  to  enforce  the  decision  of  the 
court  after  it  has  been  made.  But  there  are  cases,  or  have  been  cases  in  Indiana, 
where  the  military  had  to  be  used  where  enforced  arbitration  would  have  accom- 
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plished  the  same  object  with  less  friction,  less  expense,  and  with  more  satisfaction 
to  both  parties,  in  m^  judgment.  I  conld  cite  instances  where  I  am  satio&ed 
that  enforced  arbitration  would  have  been  a  better  method  of  settlement.  The 
use  of  brute  force  is  objectionable.    That  is  the  thing  I  want  to  obviate. 

Q.  Can  you  bring  boui  parties  before  your  board  when  one  party  will  not  agree 
to  come  before  you? — ^A.  Ko;  purely  voluntary. 

Q.  You  must  have  an  agreement  with  both  parties  before  it  can  come  before 
the  court? — A.  Yes;  it  has  to  be  purely  voluntary. 

Q.  Have  you  any  machinery  at  all  to  bring  a  party  before  the  court  in  case  of 
a  strike,  infraction  of  the  public  peace,  or  destruction  of  property?— A.  We  have 
not  under  the  law  governing  the  labor  commission;  we  have  no  authority  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Ohio  law  would  give  you  that?— 
A.  It  looks  that  way  to  me. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  enforced  arbitration  of  that  character  is  as  good  for  both 
parties  and  for  the  State  as  the  adoption  generally,  if  it  can  be,  of  trade  arbitra- 
tion and  mediation  by  the  trade?— A.  I  would  rath^  have  trade  mediation,  bat 
there  are  cases  where  such  a  method  as  that  is  not  enforceable,  because  the  men 
are  not  organized  and  have  no  method  or  machinery  to  carry  it  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Even  with  the  strong  labor  organizations,  if  the 
employer  refused  your  mediation  and  conciliation,  you  would  still  be  short  of 
the  arbitration  of  oifEerences? — A.  As  the  matter  now  stands  we  would. 

Q.  Under  your  plan,  application  having  been  made  to  your  board  jointly,  as  I 
take  it,  by  the  employer  and  employees,  to  submit  the  difficulty  for  arbitration,  by 
that  apphcation  tney  thereby  virtually  bind  themselves  to  abide  by  the  decision?— 
A.  Yes;  that  is  the  law. 

Q.  And  then,  having  voluntarily  entered  upon  the  arbitration,  it  becomes  com- 
pulsory to  the  extent  of  their  being  bound  by  the  decision  made  by  your  board?— 
A.  Perhaps  I  ouffht  to  correct  that  impression.  Parties  can  make  application  to 
arbitrate  under  ti^e  Indiana  labor  commission  and  then  withdraw  that  application. 
They  have  that  power. 

Q.  At  what  point?— A.  Before  the  decision  is  rendered.  When  a  decision  is 
rendered  and  made  a  matter  of  court  record,  it  then  has  a  binding  force,  but  not 
before  that. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  have  you  had  cases  where  the  decision  by  your  board 
has  been  made  a  matter  of  court  record?- A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  all  cases  it  has  been  obeyed  cheerfully  on  both  sides?- A.  In  all  cases  it 
has  been  obeyed  strictly  and  fairly. 

Q.  And  has  it  seemed  to  meet  the  wishes  of  both  sides,  so  far  as  you  are  able  to 
judge? — ^A.  So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  it  has.  We  are  sent  for  every  year 
m  one  or  two  factories  to  settle  their  troubles  and  make  their  contract  for  the 
ensuing  year.  There  is  one  factory  in  particular  that  has  sent  for  us  for  three  con- 
secutive years  to  assist  in  adjusting  their  wage  matters  and  entering  into  a  con- 
tract for  a  year,  and  the  decision  is  placed  on  the  court  record  and  they  obey  it 

Q.  And  your  experience  has  been  then  that  arbitration  is  growing  more  popular 
both  with  the  employer  and  employee?— A.  And  the  employee,  yes.  The  fact  that 
a  great  many  of  the  stronger  and  older  trades  use  the  method  of  arbitration  in 
settlement  of  difficulty,  rather  than  resort  to  strikes,  proves  that  incontestably. 

Q.  It  is  an  educational  process  by  reason  of  their  example?— A.  Yes;  and  it  is 
advocated  by  many  leading  workingmen  in  Indiana.  I  know  that  a  year  ago  I 
was  addressing  an  assembly  of  worMngmen,  and  I  was  making  the  point  that  we 
ought  to  have  more  general  arbitration,  etc.,  and  I  went  on  discussing  the  mattff 
in  a  particular  feature  of  my  address  for  about  15  minutes,  and  they  applauded 
almost  every  sentence,  and  they  were  representative  workingmen  and  women  d 
the  State — snowing  to  me  conclusively  that  the  sentiment  is  growing  stronger. 
This  was  at  the  session  of  the  State  federation  at  Elwood. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  the  employers  accept  arbitration  as  readily  as  tiie 
employees?— ^A.  I  think  not.  I  think  tne  employers  prefer  conciliation  as  a  general 
thing. 

Q.  Have  you  any  trouble  on  the  part  of  employers  there  not  recognizing  organ- 
ized labor,  or  the  so-called  unions?— A.  Very  littie.  We  did  have,  at  me  early 
stages  of  the  organization  of  the  miners,  considerable  trouble,  a  ^preat  many  strikes 
ana  infractions  of  the  law,  but  now  that  entire  industry  in  Indiana  is  organised. 
We  have  once  in  a  while  objection  offered  to  the  recognition  of  organized  labor, 
but  it  is  growing  more  general  as  the  organizations  grow  strong  and  more  ood* 
servative.    The  element  of  conservatism  gives  it  a  stronger  standing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  effect,  if  any,  in  bringing  about  voluntary 
arbitration,  would  such  an  amendment  or  law  as  you  propose  have?— A.  The  law 
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ought  to  be  so  qualified  as  to  make  its  application  useful  only  in  extreme  cases.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  have  any  effect  on  ordinary  arbitration  or  conciliation. 

Q.  What  I  desired  to  bring  out  was  your  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  it  would 
not  be  conduciye  to  volunti^  arbitration  in  cases  where  both  sides  now  stand 
out  refusing  to  accept  the  help  of  your  board? — A.  Yes;  where  the  alternative 
would  be  compulsory  arbitration  or  willingness  to  voluntarily  accept  some  other 
means  of  arbitration,  I  think  it  would  be  conducive  to  good  results. 

Q.  You  think  the  more  drastic  the  law  the  more  helpful  it  would  be  toward 
voluntary  arbitration?— A.  I  am  not  positive.  It  ought  not  to  be  too  drastic,  but 
I  think  It  ought  to  be  drastic  enough  to  meet  all  the  extreme  emergencies  that 
would  come  up. 

(^  Have  you  experienced  this  trouble  in  any  case  where  you  have  gone  volun- 
tarily on  the  ground;  where  both  parties  stand  out  on  a  pride  of  position,  and 
both  sides  really  are  anxious  that  some  terms  of  settlement  be  agreed  upon,  and 
each  is  too  proud  to  commence  it?— A.  A  number  of  instances  of  that  kind,  where 
they  have  expressed  the  feeling  after  the  matter  had  been  settled — at  the  time 
they  thanked  us  for  coming  in— but  they  did  not  feel  as  though  they  wanted  to 
take  the  matter  up  themselves;  they  thanked  us  as  representatives  of  the  State 
for  cominff  in  and  taking  the  matter  up  and  settling  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakqtjhab.)  You  gave  them  an  opportunity  for  swallowing  their 
priae?— -A.  Yes;  gave  them  an  opportunity  for  swallowing  their  pride.  That  has 
occurred  frequently.  I  know  of  instances  where  they  have  stood  apart  for  a  week 
or  2  weeks  and  perhaps  longer,  and  when  the  labor  commission  would  go  there 
and  meet  them  and  tell  them  what  the  commission  was  they  would  accept  it,  and 
t^ey  would  get  together  and  fix  up  their  troubles,  and  both  sides  would  thank  us 
for  it  and  say  that  they  believed  we  had  been  helpful  in  reconciling  their  differ- 
ences where  they  might  otherwise  have  remained  out  longer. 

<j.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  would  not  expect  such  a  State  law  as  this  to  work 
as  to  any  cases  of  trouble  on  interstate  railroads  in  Indiana? — A.  No;  I  believe 
the  National  Gk>vemment  ought  to  have  a  national  board  of  arbitration  and  settle 
all  such  matters. 

Q.  Do  you  meet  labor  commissioners  of  other  States  in  conventions? — ^A.  Our 
commission  has  met  the  labor  commission  of  Ohio  and  the  labor  commission  of 
Illinois. 

Q.  Has  any  movement  been  started  by  them  looking  toward  the  formation  of  a 
national  board  of  arbitration  for  this  purpose?— A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Is  there  a  demand  on  the  part  of  organized  labor  for  such  a  board?— A.  No; 
none  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  think  a  movement  of  some  sort  must  be  started,  to  get  a  national  law 
of  that  kind?— A.  A  commission  on  interstate  commerce  ought  to  be  established 
by  the  United  States  (Government. 

Q.  (By  Mr.PHiLUPS.)  Interstate  commerce  can  not  reach  the  general  indus- 
tries, can  it?— A.  I  should  think  not. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  not  be  constitutional  to  enact  a  general  law  applicable 
to  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  United  States?— A.  No;  1  should 
think  not.  I  should  think  that  the  only  competent  law  would  be  one  affecting 
interstate  commerce.  Strikes  on  railroads  are  perhaps  more  disastrous  to  com- 
merce generally  and  the  people  than  any  other  strikes.  I  take  the  position  that 
under  c«i»in  circumstances  arbitration  ought  to  be  mandatory.  I  think  the 
interests  of  the  people  at  large  are  greater  than  the  interests  of  the  people  involved 
in  the  strikes  under  a  great  many  circumstances. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Would  that  be  called  an  advanced  opinion  in  trade 
unionism?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  indorsed  by  trade-union  men  generally. 
It  is  not  a  new  one,  and  I  am  not  advancing  it  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  gam 
poDolarit^.    It  is  conviction  on  my  pfurt. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Your  idea  is  that  there  are  disputes  between  employers 
and  employees  in  which  the  interests  of  the  public  at  large  are  so  gi^eat  that  the 
power  of  the  State  ought  to  step  in  and  compel  a  settlement?— A.  That  condition 
has  arisen  in  Indiana  on  several  occasions.  When  it  becomes  a  question  of  the 
destruction  of  property  and  the  destruction  of  life, etc.,  I  believe  then  that  the 
interests  of  the  puolic  at  large  should  take  precedence  over  the  interests  of  the 
parties  engSLged  m  the  contest. 

Q.  A  difficulty  that  approached  the  proportions  where  the  militia  of  the  State 
v7oald  be  called  m,  would  oe  one  where  some  sort  of  arbitration  should  be  enforced 
betweeh  the  employer  and  employees?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  be  considerea,  in  your  judgment,  a  grave  situation?- A.  A  grave 
sitnation.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  compulsory  arbitration  is  not  a  xx>pular 
idea,  but  then  I  believe  in  it.  My  observation  and  experience  alike,  running  over 
a  g^ood  many  years,  have  convinced  me  that  some  sucn  law  as  that  on 
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9.  Have  you  given  thought  enongh  to  that  branch  of  the  subject  to  have  an 
opinion  as  to  whether,  under  circumstances  like  that,  the  refusal  to  arbitrate 
applies  more  to  one  side  of  the  controversy  than  to  the  other?— A.  My  experience 
would  not  enable  me  to  give  you  an  intelligent  idea  in  regard  to  that  matt^ 
except  in  one  instance,  and  there  might  be  instances  just  the  reverse,  you  know. 
In  the  one  instance  I  refer  to,  where  8  men  were  shot  down  at  Evansville,  the 
employers  refused  to  accept  any  kind  of  arbitration.  The  city  council  made  a 
request  of  them  and  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Evansville  did  the  same  thin^,  bnt 
they  refused  to  accept  any  proposition  whatever,  and  of  course  that  led  to  a 
whole  lot  of  serious  trouble.  In  a  case  like  that  I  think  they  ought  to  be  required 
to  take  some  step  that  would  put  a  stop  to  it. 

Q.  Is  that  a  case  where  the  governor  refused  to  call  out  the  militia? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  that  groimd,  was  it  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  they  had  refused  to  submit  to  arbitration  and  that  the  power  of  the 
State  should  not  be  called  in? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  so.  Five  different  methods  of 
arbitration  were  submitted  to  them,  by  representative  business  men,  too,  bnt 
they  refused  to  accept  any  of  them.  The  thing  that  was  asked  of  them  was 
simply  to  establish  the  same  condition  in  their  mines  as  was  existing  in  other 
mines  throughout  the  competitive  district,  and  they  refused  to  do  it.  Then  we 
had  a  case  a  few  weeks  ago  where  an  attempt  was  made  to  mob  the  superintend- 
ent of  a  quarry  because  he  brought  in  a  lot  of  Italians.  That  was  in  violation 
of  the  law.  Our  law  prohibits  the  importation  of  foreigners.  I  could  mention 
other  instances,  and  I  could  mention  instances  also  where  the  worWng  people 
were  engaged 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips,  interrupting.)  You  mean  importation  from  other  States 
or  from  abroad? — ^A.  Importation  of  men  who  are  not  American  citizens;  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  where  they  are  from.  These  were  foreigners,  not 
naturalized. 

Q.  Your  law  prohibits  that?— A.  Yes,  it  prohibits  that;  but  a  man  can  bring 
labor  from  another  State  if  he  wants  to,  if  they  are  not  foreigners— if  they  are 
American  citizens. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Have  you  a  good  deal  of  alien  labor  in  Indiana? — A.  A 
good  deal  of  foreign  but  not  alien  labor.  We  have  a  good  many  foreigners.  In 
the  steel  industry,  the  glass  industry,  and  those  industries  there  are  a  great  many 
of  foreign  birth,  but  they  are  American  citizens. 

Q.  Are  there  many  in  the  skilled  branches  of  those  trades?— A.  Yes;  a  great 
many  tin  workers  and  iron  and  steel  workers  are  Irish  and  Welsh.  They  are 
skilled  workers. 

Q.  As  a  trade  unionist  and  a  workingman  yourself,  what  is  your  own  opinion 
of  the  present  restrictions  of  immigration?  Are  they  severe  enough  and  are  they 
ample  to  protect  the  American  workingman? — A.  My  opinion  is  that  they  are 
ample  if  tney  are  enforced. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  lack  of  enforcement?— A.  I  have  seen  cases  of  that 

Q.  Do  you  lay  that  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  present  servants  of  the  people,  or 
the  lack  of  servants? — A.  I  think  it  is  more  lack  of  attention  to  business  than 
anything  else;  it  seems  to  me  that  way;  not  a  disposition  to  ignore  or  violate  the 
law,  but  a  lack  of  attention. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  cases  of  contract  labor  coming  in?— A.  The  infer 
mation  I  get  along  that  line  I  get  more  from  labor  papers  thim  anywhere  else. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  any  idea  that  the  failure  of  tne  immigratioo 
laws  is  in  any  sense  due  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  steamship  companies?— 
A.  Oh,  I  think  not.  I  do  not  think  there  is  nearlv  as  much  corruption  as  we  hear 
talked  about.    I  do  not  go  anything  on  that  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HarriSi.)  Has  there  been  much  negro  labor  imported  into 
Inmana  from  the  South? — A.  Not  an  excessive  amount.  The  labor  that  (X)me6 
from  the  South  comes  voluntarily,  except  in  an  instance  or  two  that  I  referred  to 
where  there  was  a  strike  and  the  employers  brought  them  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  say  that  your  information  about  the  nonenforoe- 
ment  of  the  alien  contract  law  has  come  to  you  from  labor  sources? — A.  Throogii 
labor  papers  that  I  take. 

Q.  Criticisms  of  its  nonenforcement? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  take  that  as  an  evidence  of  the  desire,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  papers,  to  have  the  laws  strictly  enforced? — A.  That  would  be  mv 
interpretation,  that  the  laws  are  not  enforced  as  strictly  as  they  should  be  in  regaro 
to  the  importation  of  alien  labor. 

Q.  Do  they  specify  in  any  way? — A.  I  do  not  know  as  any  specific  instances 
have  come  under  my  notice  recently.  I  take  perhaps  25  labor  papers,  use  th«n 
in  my  business,  and  once  in  a  while  I  come  across  a  case  of  that  kind.    Of  course. 
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I  have  never  paid  any  special  attention  to  it  or  made  it  a  matter  of  particular 
note. 

Q.  As  to  the  impression  made  on  yonr  mind,  they  speak  of  the  unfair  competi- 
tion that  follows  irom  the  importation  of  the  labor  itself? — A.  The  unfair  condi- 
tions brought  about  by  the  importation  of  labor. 

Q.  How  far  does  that  sentiment  exist,  so  far  as  your  observation  goes,  among  the 
labor  organizations,  as  interpreted  by  the  papers? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could 
trace  it  to  that  origin  at  all,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  had  a  specific  instance  of 
that  kind.  I  have  just  in  a  general  way  read  in  the  newspapers  occasionally  com- 
plaints about  the  importation  of  foreign  labor.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  do  not 
know  an  instance  oi  it  except  the  importation  of  those  unnaturalized  Italians 
from  Chicago  to  Indiana. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  the  sentiment  among  labor  men  in  Indiana  on 
the  subi'ect  of  the  further  restriction  of  immigration?— A.  I  have  heard  no  expres- 
sion. I  have  attended  all  their  conventions,  but  I  have  heard  no  expressions. 
The  matter  was  never  brought  up  in  any  convention  or  State  federation  that  I 
attended. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  have  used  the  expressions,  which  are  very  common 
in  these  matters,  **  compulsory  arbitration,"  "  enforced  arbitration,"  and  '*  man- 
datory arbitration."  Do  you  make  a  distinction  between  those  terms,  or  regard 
them  as  practicaUy  synonymous? — ^A.  I  used  them  in  a  synonymous  sense,  but 
there  ought  to  be  a  distinction.  The  decision  of  the  commission  ought  to  be 
mandatory,  or  the  arbitration  board  ought  to  have  the  power  given  to  them  to  stop 
strikes  under  certain  circumstances  through  the  process  either  of  the  board  or  of 
the  courts,  so  as  to  protect  the  public. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  to  a  law  that  would  put  a  penalty  on  anybody  who 
should  inaugurate  a  strike  or  lockout  without  first  applying  for  arbitration?— A. 
I  am  emphatically  in  favor  of  it  and  shall  recommend  that  to  our  next  legislature. 
I  have  the  paragraph  already  written.  I  think  when  a  controversy  arises,  whether 
a  matter  or  interstate  commerce  or  between  employer  and  employee  in  the  ordi- 
nary industries  of  the  country,  there  ought  to  be  an  attempt  made  to  conciliate 
or  arbitrate  before  the  strike  comes.  The  miners  do  that.  The  glass  workers  in 
Indiana  do  that.  They  strike  sometimes,  but  they  do  it  in  violation  of  their 
agreements. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  penalty  would  you  attach?— A.  I  might  make  it 
a  misaemeanor  under  the  statutes  of  Indiana.  In  all  controversies  there  ought 
to  be  an  attempt  made  to  arbitrate  or  conciliate  before  a  strike. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  You  would  take  away  the  power  of  the  union  to 
strike?— A.  No;  I  would  add  to  it  the  duty  to  try  to  concihate  before  striking. 

Q.  But  suppose  they  have  tried  all  the  usual  remedies — gone  to  the  employers 
and  they  wont  agree  to  arbitrate  or  mediate,  is  not  the  only  remedy  of  the  union 
a  striker — A.  Yes,  after  those  efforts  are  made.  The  strike  then  comes  as  a  log- 
ical consequence. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  If  such  a  law  as  that  were  enacted,  a  penalty  would  be 
imposed  on  the  man  who  'should  refuse  to  accept  the  offer  of  arbitration,  and 
maybe  that  would  obviate  a  strike,  or  would  it? — A.  I  would  not  say  that  it 
would.  I  would  say  that  it  would  have  this  effect,  that  it  might  lead  to  a  settle- 
ment without  a  strixe.  In  many  instances  the  men  simply  make  a  demand  and 
the  employers  do  not  see  fit  to  accede  to  that  demand,  and  the  men  walk  out. 
There  is  no  attempt  made  to  arbitrate  or  conciliate  the  matter  at  all.  I  think 
that  is  wrong.  Tnere  is  not  an  industry  in  which  the  public  is  not  more  or  less 
interested.  For  instance,  we  had  600  men  out  at  Evansville  in  a  cotton  factory. 
They  struck  the  1st  of  July,  and  there  was  no  attempt  made  to  arbitrate  or  con- 
ciliate the  matter  for  2  months.  As  a  result,  it  has  iust  ruined  the  business  in 
that  end  of  Evansville.  One  or  two  men  have  taken  the  bankrupt  law.  You  can 
see  its  far-reaching  effect.  Now,  if  there  had  been  an  attempt  to  conciliate  or 
arbitrate  that  trouble  before  the  strike  occurred,  perhaps  it  could  have  been 
done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.LiTCHMAN.)  Have  you  seen  any  tendency  toward  a  public  senti- 
ment leading  up  to  what  we  might  call  enforced  arbitration?- A.  I  have  heard 
frequent  expressions.    There  is  a  growing  tendency. 

Q.  There  is  a  crystallization  of  sentiment  in  that  direction? — A.  That  is  my 
experience.  I  do  not  want  to  deprive  a  workingman  of  the  right  to  strike  under 
certain  circumstances. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  not  the  right  to  strike  a  divine  right?— A.  I  am  not 
ready  to  say  it  is  a  divine  right,  unless  as  self-defense  is.  I  have  struck,  and 
there  are  lots  of  cases  where  men  are  compelled  to  strike;  but  I  have  always  been 
opposed  to  a  strike  until  all  efforts  at  concilmtion  had  failed.    Now ,  if  an  employer 
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and  his  men  come  together  and  make  an  honest  attempt,  and  if  their  differences 
are  so  ^eat  that  they  can  not  reconcile  them,  a  different  proposition  comes  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  look  on  the  strike  as  an  act  of  war?— A.  I 
would  so  regard  it  in  a  small  way. 

Q.  A  breach  of  the  x>eace  ajgainst  the  dignity  of  the  State?— A.  I  would  consider 
it  more  as  a  practical  proposition— a  business  proposition. 

Q.  I  want  to -get  at  the  foundation  for  making  it  a  misdemeanor. — ^A.  That  is 
true.  I  catch  your  idea.  All  strikes  practically  lead  along  the  line  of  a  breach 
of  the  peace. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  about  a  lockout?— A.  The  same  thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  you  not  think  a  great  public  sentiment  has  already 
developed  in  favor  of  preventing  such  thin^,  if  possible,  by  means  of  peaceable 
and  legal  means?- A.  Yes.  There  is  in  Indiana  a  very  strong  sentiment  in  favor 
of  obviating  the  strike  the  best  we  can. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  0.  J.  Harris.)  You  can  compel  the  employers  through  compulsory 
arbitration  to  do  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing;  they  are  incorporated  and  they 
have  property,  but  how  are  you  going  to  compel  the  workingmen  to  do  anything?— 
A.  Make  their  violation  of  it  a  misdemeanor.    Our  law  does  that. 

Q.  How  if  they  choose  to  move  away— if  they  are  sick?— A.  If  they  move  away, 
they  get  out  of  tiie  jurisdiction  of  the  court  then. 

Q.  Is  not  this  compulsory  arbitration  a  little  one-sided,  in  other  words? — A.  No, 
I  think  not. 

Q.  Then  what  method  have  you  for  compelling  the  employees  to  carry  out  your 
decisions? — ^A.  In  Indiana  it  is  a  contempt  of  court — a  rdusal  to  do  so. 


Q.  How  punished?— A.  By  fine. 
Q.  But  ft "  -• '— 


you  can  not  imprison  them  and  they  have  not  mcmey  to  pay  the 
fine?— A.  We  can  imprison  them  in  Indiana  for  contumacious  contempt  of  court. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  they  have  not  dcme  that?— A.  It  has  never  been 
done— no  occasion  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  not  the  success  of  compulsory  arbitration  in 
New  Zealand  be  an  answer  to  the  question? — ^A.  I  think  the  conmtions  there  are 
not  the  conditions  in  this  country.  Their  method  is  very  excellent,  but  would 
not  ap^y  in  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Suppose  a  man  has  a  factory  that  he  is  running 
without  any  profit,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case,  if  you  will  look  at  the  records. 
Suppose  the  employees  demand  10  per  cent  more  wages  and  your  arbitration 
board  gives  them  that  10  per  cent  more  wages.  Are  you  going  to  compel  that 
factory  to  run  and  employ  those  men  at  10  per  cent  advance?  Will  the  courts 
compel  him  to  run  his  factory  and  pay  10  per  cent  more  wages? — ^A.  If  he  enters 
into  an  agreement  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  board  of  arbitration,  he  is  as 
much  bound  as  if  there  had  been  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  on  the  part  of  the 
workingmen. 

Q.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  refuses  to  arbitrate  you  get  him  for  a  misdemeanor 
in  that  way?— A.  No. 

Q.  I  unoerstand  that  you  favor  a  law  that  any  man  who  refuses  to  arbitrate 
shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  and  penalties? — ^A.  No;  I  have  not  so  stated  it  at  all. 
My  x>osition  is  that  there  ought  always  to  be  an  attempt  at  conciliation  and 
arbitration.  In  every  controversy  there  ought  to  be  an  attempt.  If  they  dis- 
agree, they  disagree;  but  the  attempt  ought  to  be  made,  because  in  many 
instances  an  a^eement  will  be  reached  before  a  strike.  I  have  known  of  a  num- 
ber of  difficulties  between  employers  and  employees  being  settled  in  that  way. 
Either  one  or  the  other  said,  ''If  I  had  understood  it  that  way,  there  would  have 
been  no  trouble.''  I  had  8  instances  in  1  month  in  wmch  that  expression 
was  made:  *'  If  we  had  understood  that,  it  would  have  been  all  right.  Lhraw  up 
your  articles  and  we  will  agree  to  it.    That  is  all  right." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  said  you  had  a  paragraph  written  along  that  line, 
requiring  arbitration  before  a  strike  or  lockout  was  inaugurated.  What  is  the 
provision  of  that  law  that  you  propose,  if  either  party  refuses?— A.  I  have  sug- 
gested to  the  governor  of  Indiana  that  the  legislature  ought  to  i^ass  a  law  (my 
reports  are  made  to  the  governor  and  not  to  the  legislature!  requiring  an  attemi^ 
at  conciliation  or  arbitration,  under  all  circumstances  ana  in  every  controverqr* 
before  a  strike  or  lockout. 

Q.  Without  any  penalty?— A.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  penalty  where  they 
absolutely  refuse  to  make  an  attempt  to  settle,  for  the  protection  of  the  public. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  not  think  a  distinction  fairly  exists  between  an 
ordinary  closing  of  business  and  a  lockout?  A  man  may  close  his  business  for 
personal  reasons— because  he  has  become  too  old,  or  because  his  business  does  not 
pay,  or  because  he  wishes  to  remove  to  another  place;  but  a  lockout  occurs  wh^e 
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a  controversy  exists  between  a  man  and  his  help,  and  he  closes  down  as  a  means 
of  coercing  the  help. — ^A.  There  is  that  distinction. 

Q.  Yon  wonld  not  put  a  i)enalty  on  a  man  for  an  ordinary  closing  down  of  busi- 
ness for  x)ersonal  and  good  reasons,  bnt  only  when  it  is  distinctly  a  lockont? — ^A. 
I  shonld  not  think  that  a  man  shotdd  be  fined  for  withdrawing  from  business,  but 
I  do  think,  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  that  when  these  controversies  come  up  the  law 
ought  to  require  them  to  try  ty  some  method  to  settle  the  difficulty  before  eitiier 
one  resorts  to  the  drastic  measure  of  the  strike  or  lockout.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
law  ought  to  require  them  to  settle  that  difficulty,  but  simply  to  attempt  to  settle 
it;  because  my  own  experience  leads  me  to  know  that  in  many  instances  strikes 
and  lockouts  would  not  occur  if  a  fair  and  conservative  effort  was  made  to  get 
together  and  discuss  differences,  or  apx>arent  differences,  for  many  times  they  are 
merely  apparent  when  you  get  down  to  them. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  If  you  say  they  should  be  compelled  to  arbitrate 
under  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  then  they  should  be  compelled  to  carry  out 
whatever  that  arbitration  calls  for  under  penalty  of  the  law,  you  would  put  any 
man  who  was  in  any  sort  of  business  in  a  rather  x>eculiar  position. — ^A.  I  would 
not  indorse  that  position.  Let  me  give  you  an  instance  which  this  brings  to  mind: 
I  know  a  place  where  a  man  employed  1 10  men;  they  went  out  on  strike.  He  had 
issued  an  order  in  regard  to,  I  think,  16  of  his  men — not  discharging  them,  but 
requiring  them  to  i>erform  certain  tasks  before  they  should  get  their  fuU  pay. 
They  were  out  10  days.  I  went  down  there,  and  after  3  or  4  days  I  got  the  employer 
and  a  committee  of  the  men  together,  and  he  made  an  explanation  of  why  he 
issued  that  order.  They  said,  **  We  did  not  understand  that;  we  did  not  under- 
stand that  was  the  proposition  at  all.  We  did  not  know  that  the  relationship 
between  you  and  these  16  men  was  such  as  it  was.  If  that  is  the  situation,  we 
will  declare  this  strike  off. ''  They  declared  it  off;  but  in  the  meantime  he  had  lost 
8  very  important  contracts  with  patrons  for  furnishing  coal  just  because  a  lot 
of  men  did  not  understand  the  purpose  of  an  order  that  he  had  issued.  Now, 
if  we  had  had  a  law  in  Indiana  compelling  the  men  to  send  a  committee  and  tidk 
with  the  employer  and  have  an  explanation  made,  he  would  have  been  saved 
those  contracts  and  they  would  have  saved  the  10  or  12  days'  wages,  and  there 
wonld  have  been  no  disturbance  at  all.  Lots  of  these  instances  occur  through  a 
misapprehension. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  I  have  understood  you  to  say  that  the  public  has  a  large 
interest  in  labor  controversies,  because  the  public  is  sometimes  even  more  injured 
by  them  than  the  parties.  That  being  the  case,  ought  not  the  public  to  have 
some  means  of  preventing  these  difficulties;  and  what  better  means  can  you  think 
of  than  a  law  that  shall  require  both  parties  to  offer  and  accept  an  arbitration? — 
A.  Well,  that  practically  is  my  proposition.    It  leads  to  the  same  result. 

Q.  If  they  are  merely  required  to  make  explanations  to  each  other  and  be  gen- 
tlemanly— while  that  might  sometimes  end  the  controversy,  would  that  r^ly 
apply  a  remedy  in  many  cases?— A.  In  many  cases  it  would  not.  In  many  cases 
I  do  not  think  the  interests  of  the  public  are  paramount  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  involved.  But  in  cases  of  interstate  commerce,  and  where  violation  of  the 
law  is  likely  to  ensue  and  property  likely  to  be  sacrificed,  then  I  think  there  ought 
to  be  a  power  vested  somewhere  higher  than  the  combatants  themselves,  and  I 
think  that  should  be  in  the  courts  or  the  board  of  arbitration. 

Q.  Obviously  an  objection  to  a  law  of  that  kind  will  be  based  largely  on  the 
ffround  of  private  right — a  man's  right  to  run  his  business  as  he  may  please. 
Now,  if  the  public  has  a  paramount  £aterest,  it  must  put  that  into  some  form  of 
law  that  will  be  compulsory. — A.  That  is  my  proposition. 

Q.  You  see  no  other  way,  then,  than  to  have  the  law  provide  a  penalty  for  who- 
ever shall  inaugurate  a  strike  or  lockout  without  first  offering  or  accepting  an 
offer  of  arbitration?— A.  Offering  arbitration,  or  at  least  agreeing  to  attempt  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  say  most  of  your  strikes  come  from  the  skilled- 
labor  class?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  simple  fact  of  organization  an  irritation  to  the  employer,  in  the 
majority  of  instances?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  find  a  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  employers  and  organized 
labor? — A.  It  is  becoming  stronger  and  stronger.  I  have  had  employers  in  the 
last  few  months  say  they  would  not  use  nonunion  labor.  They  say  they  make  their 
contracts  annually  at  a  given  time  with  their  men,  and  they  nave  864  days  then  to 
attend  to  business.  They  have  settled  the  wage  question  and  working  conditions, 
and  after  that  these  controversies  do  not  come  up. 

I  have  in  mind  a  man  that  perhaps  has  more  money  invested  in  mining  indus- 
tries in  Indiana  than  any  2  otner  men  in  the  State.  He  used  to  work  nonunion 
miners,  and  he  told  me  in  the  State  house,  possibly  8  months  ago,  that  he  had  tried 
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both.  First,  I  will  say,  he  had  trouble  with  his  men.  They  were  xmorganiied. 
I  went  to  him  and  asked  if  he  would  not  arbitrate  the  differences.  He  said,  no, 
he  did  not  care  to;  he  did  not  care  to  work  union  men.  It  drifted  along,  and 
finally  he  did  come  to  an  agreement  partially  through  the  assistance  of  the  Indi- 
ana labor  commission.  I  met  him  less  than  a  year  ago  and  he  told  me  tiiat  as 
long  as  he  stayed  in  business  he  proposed  to  work  union  miners,  because  at  the 
last  of  April  every  year  he  met  his  men;  that  they  have  an  association  in  Indi- 
ana, and  they  met  every  year  and  fixed  up  their  wage  scale  and  woiking  condi- 
tions and  discussed  all  these  craft  questions,  and  that  ended  it  for  the  year.  He 
said,  "All  the  rest  of  the  year  I  attend  to  business,  to  selling  my  product." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  He  knows  on  what  terms  to  contract?— A.  That  is  the 
idea,  exactly.    He  knows  on  what  terms  to  contract. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  And  he  knows  the  other  contractors  are  contracting 
under  the  same  conditions? — A.  That  is  true.  It  brings  about  uniformity  (5 
conditions. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Litchman.  If  there  was  lepslation  that  gave  to  your  board  (applyinE 
to  your  own  State)  the  right  in  case  of  a  difficulty  between  employers  and  employed 
to  summon  before  the  board  the  representatives  of  the  2  parties  to  the  contro- 
versy, thereby  riving  to  you  the  opportunity  to  investigate  as  to  the  rights  and 
the  wrongs  of  the  case,  and  then  you  publish  an  impartial  decision  as  to  vonr 
findings,  would  not  that  give  either  side  that  was  decided  to  be  in  the  right  of  the 
controversv  the  very  powerful  assistance  of  public  sentiment  to  force  a  settlement 
of  that  difficulty?— A.  I  think  it  would  in  the  main  have  that  effect.  Our  law 
does  not  allow  us  and  we  never  do  publish  the  merits  of  these  controversies 
Under  our  law  it  is  now  referred  to  the  governor  and  he,  if  he  sees  fit,  gives  the 
facts  to  the  public.    We  never  do. 

Q.  The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  one  of  thep*eat  controlling  influences 
in  the  settlement  of  all  trade  difficulties  has  been  pubhc  sentiment. — ^A.  It  is  pos- 
sibly the  most  potential  factor  in  the  controversy. 

Q.  That  has  been  exampled  in  this  case  of  the  anthracite  coal  strike.  The  sen- 
timent of  the  public  was  unanimously  with  the  men  in  that  difficulty.  Now,  my 
point  is  to  reach  a  declaration  of  that  sentiment  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
and  especially  in  difficulties  where  the  public  is  so  vitally  interested  as  it  was  in 
the  anthracite  strike  and  the  Chicago  strike  and  in  the  building  stiike  in  C^- 
cago. — A.  I  think  it  would  have  a  helpful  influence  in  repressing  the  difficulties 
that  crop  out,  and  it  would  have  the  effect  of  bringing  together  the  employov 
and  the  workingmen  and  settling  the  matter  for  fear  of  having  it  publisheo.  I 
believe  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  find  that  either  the  workingmen  as  a  clas 
or  the  employers  as  a  class  are  in  favor  of  compulsory  arbitration? — ^A.  No;  I  have 
not  soJound  it.    I  believe  really  it  would  be  unpopular  with  the  majority. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  the  workingmen  of  Indiana  satisfied  with  the  pres- 
ent method  of  emplojong  the  convict  labor  of  the  State?— A.  The  method  now  in 
vogue  is  satisfactory.  The  last  legislature  put  it  practically  on  ^e  State-account 
system. 

Q.  The  product  then  goes  out  on  the  market? — A.  It  does,  but  we  have  restricted 
the  product.  We  have  begun  a  system  that  will  lead  up  to  the  State-account 
system. 

Q.  The  State-use  system,  you  mean?— A.  Like  New  York.  It  does  not  go  ae 
far  as  New  York  does  now,  but  the  intention  is  that  by  this  method  we  will 
accumulate  $25 ,000  a  year  for  5  years.  That  will  be  used  then  to  buy  the  machinery 
that  belongs  now  to  contractors,  and  it  will  then  be  owned  by  the  State.  Besides 
that,  we  have  restricted  the  numbei  of  men  that  any  one  contractor  shall  have 
to  between  60  and  100— not  to  exceed  100  to  any  man.  Then  we  have  restricted 
the  sort  of  industries  that  shall  be  represented  in  the  penitentiary.  That  surpln* 
labor — the  labor  that  men  usually  do  not  want  to  contract  for — we  have  provided 
to  utilize  by  purchasing  a  piece  of  land  outside  of  the  prison.  That  is,  put  the 
trusties  and  the  old  liters  that  you  can  depend  on  out  in  a  garden  patch,  and 
they  raise  turnips  and  potatoes  and  everything  else  of  that  kind,  and  that  goes  to 
the  prison,  and  the  surplus  can  be  sold  in  the  market  of  (I^cago,  which  is  con- 
vement,  or  be  sent  around  to  the  other  institutions  of  the  State.  I  am  referring 
now  to  the  Northern  Penitentiarv  at  Michigan  City.  In  that  way  we  have  vwy 
materially  decreased  the  output  from  the  contractors. 

Q.  You  say  your  law  looks  to  the  elimination  of  the  contractor?— A.  Yes; 
within  5  years. 

Q.  And  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  product  of  the  convict  labor  will  be  used 
only  for  State  purposes? — A.  And  we  propose  to  eliminate  as  much  as  possible  the 
machinery  used,  and  have  the  men  do  the  work  by  hand.    Then  when  a  released 
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prisoner  goes  out  to  compete  with  the  world  he  will  have  a  skilled  trade.  It  will 
make  a  better  man  of  him. 

Q.  In  6  years  you  will  have  the  new  system?— A.  If  the  legislature  does  not 
changethe  method  we  have  adopted. 

Q.  When  was  the  law  passed? — A.  Last  legislature— 2  years  ago.  That  is  all 
the  result  of  organized  labor,  too. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Perhaps  we  have  not  covered  everything,  and  if  you  have  any- 
thing to  volunteer  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  to  suggest  further  than  we 
have  already  discussed.  I  still  maintain  I  am  in  favor  of  enforced  arbitration 
under  certain  circumstances.    It  is  unpopular,  but  I  believe  in  it. 

This  conmiission  is  doing  a  glorious  work.  I  was  saying  to  some  gentlemen  in 
Indianapolis  that  the  Industrial  Commission  was  doing  more  for  the  working 
people  generally  and  for  the  public  at  large  than  any  commission  which  (Congress 
nas  established  for  a  long  time. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  November  U,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  THOMAS  P.  EIXET, 

Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Inspection  of  Missouri, 

The  commission  met  at  10.50  a.m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Hon.  Thomas  P.  Bixey  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  fBy  Mr.  Litchman.)  Kindly  state  your  name,  post-office  address,  and  your 
official  position. — ^A.  My  name  is  Thomas  P.  Bixey;  Jefferson  City,  Mo.;  com- 
missioner of  labor  statistics  and  inspection  of  Missouri. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  aside  from  your  official  position?— A.  I  was  in  the 
insurance  business  12  years  prior  to  the  time  I  was  appomted  labor  commissioner. 
My  profession  reallv  until  my  health  broke  down  was  law. 

<j.  Will  you  kindly  state  the  duties  of  the  office? — ^A.  The  duties  of  my  office  are 
to  give  such  information  as  I  may  think  best  for  the  interests  of  the  people  in 
r^ard  to  all  mechanical,  agricultural,  mineral,  educational,  labor,  and  other 
interests  of  the  State.  They  cover  all  the  interests  of  the  State.  They  are  not 
confined,  as  in  some  cities,  just  to  labor  matters  and  labor  conditions  that  affect 
labor  only,  but  they  cover  all  the  material  interests  of  the  State.  It  is  also  my 
duty  to  inspect  sweat  shops,  manufactories,  and  places  which  the  law  makes  it 
necessary  to  be  insx>ected. 

Q.  Do  you  have  assistants;  and  if  so,  how  many? — ^A.  In  connection  with  this 
office  the  last  legislature  passed  a  bill  creating  what  are  known  as  State  free 
employment  bureaus  in  cities  of  100,000  inhabitants  and  over.  That  necessitated 
the  opening  of  an  office  in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  they  being  at  that  time 
the  only  two  cities  in  the  State  that  were  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  law.  St. 
Joe,  I  believe,  will  come  in  under  the  last  census.  I  opened  two  offices,  one  in 
St.  Louis  and  one  in  Kansas  City,  with  a  superintendent  and  clerk  in  each.  At 
Jefferson  City,  which  is  the  headquarters  of  my  department,  I  have  a  chief  clerk 
and  steno^apher.  I  have  had  two  special  inspectors  or  men  to  gather  statistics 
and  such  information  as  is  necessary  for  me  to  embody  in  my  annual  report  to 
the  governor.  They  go  to  different  parts  of  the  State  as  special  agents  of  the 
labor  commission  to  gather  such  information  as  I  could  not  otherwise  obtain.  I 
print  in  connection  with  my  report  what  is  called  a  surplus-production  map, 
which  shows  the  surplus  production  of  our  State— where  tnat  surplus  production 
may  be.  I  rather  this  information  from  reports  from  agents  of  rauroads  and 
from  steamship  lines  in  my  State,  and  where  I  am  unable  to  obtain  that  informa- 
tion in  this  way,  as  we  have  several  counties  in  which  there  are  no  railroads  or 
steamship  lines,  I  send  special  agents  there  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  that 
information. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  learn  whether  you  have,  the  same  as  in  other  States,  a  corps  of 
factory  inspectors.— A.  No.  In  1892  the  legislature  of  Missouri  passed  a  bill 
making  it  the  duty  of  the  city  authorities  of  all  cities  of  5,000  population  and  over 
to  appoint  a  factory  inspector  and  also  provide  for  their  compensation. 

Q.  What  are  the  duties,  briefly  stated?— A.  The  duties  of  those  factory  inspectors 
are  to  inspect  under  the  law  all  manufactories,  sweat  shops,  and  places  where  5 
or  more  people  are  engaged  at  work. 
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Q.  As  to  sanitary  conditions,  etc.? — A.  Yes;  also  as  to  conditions  in  regard  to 
safety,  and  also  as  to  separate  toilet  rooms  where  male  and  female  employees 
works,  and  those  conditions  which  are  usually  provided  for  under  legislation. 

Q.  The  duties  of  your  office,  then,  give  to  you  a  general  knowledge  of  industrial 
conditions  in  your  State?— A.  Yes;  that  is  my  duty.  While  we  have  no  State 
factory  inspectors,  we  have  this  provision  that  I  may  api)oint — you  might  say  they 
are  not  factory  inspectors  really,  but  deputy  laoor  commissioners  under  me. 
There  is  no  such  office  in  Missouri  as  State  factory  inspector. 

O.  Do  the  duties  of  your  office  include  the  knowledge  of  strikes  and  labor  dis- 
turbances?— A.  Yes;  we  have  a  law  which  I  will  read  to  you.  It  is  a  brief  one 
and  also  a  very  poor  one.  It  is  so  ineffective  that  in  fact  I  did  not  invoke  it  in 
the  case  of  the  street-ecu:  strike  in  St.  Louis  because  there  is  nothing  compulsorj 
or  mandatory  in  it.  Here  is  the  law  of  the  State  of  Missouri  on  the  suDJect  m 
strikes  and  arbitration: 

^Reading. )  ' '  Section  8137.  Dispute  between  emplover  and  employee,  etc.  Upon 
information  furnished  by  an  employer  of  laborers,  or  Dy  a  committee  of  employees, 
or  from  any  other  reliable  source  that  a  dispute  has  arisen  between  employer  and 
employees,  which  dispute  may  result  in  a  strike  or  lockout,  the  commissioner  of 
labor  statistics  and  inspection  shall  at  once  visit  the  place  of  dispute  and  seek  to 
mediate  between  the  parties,  if  in  his  discretion  it  is  necessary  so  to  do.  (R.  S., 
1889,  sec.  6354.) 

**  Section  8138.  Board  of  arbitration  formed;  when.  If  a  mediation  can  not  be 
effected,  the  commissioner  may,  at  his  discretion,  direct  the  formation  of  a  board 
of  arbitration,  to  be  composed  of  2  employers  and  2  employees  engaged  in  a  simi- 
lar occupation  to  the  one  in  which  the  dispute  exists,  but  who  are  not  i)artie6  to 
the  dispute,  and  the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  and  inspection,  who  shall  be 
president  of  the  board.     (R.  S.,  1889,  sec.  6355.) 

''  Section  8139.  Power  and  duties  of  board.  The  board  shall  have  power  to 
summon  and  examine  and  hear  the  matter  in  dispute,  and,  within  8  days  i^ter  the 
investigation,  render  a  decision  thereon, which  shall  be  published,  the  copy  of  which 
shall  be  furnished  each  party  in  dispute,  and  shall  be  final,  unless  objections  are 
made  by  either  party  within  5  days  thereafter:  Provided,  That  the  only  effect 
of  the  investigation  herein  provided  for  shall  be  to  give  the  facts  leading  to  such 
dispute  to  the  public  through  an  unbiased  channel.     (R.  S.,  1889,  sec.  6356.) 

''  Section  8140.  Board  not  to  be  formed;  when.  In  no  case  shall  a  board  c^ 
arbitration  be  formed  when  work  has  been  discontinued,  either  by  action  of  the 
employer  or  the  employees:  should,  however,  a  lockout  or  strike  nave  occurred 
before  the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  could  be  notified,  he  may  order  the 
formation  of  a  board  of  arbitration  upon  resumption  of  work.  (R.  S.,  1889,  sec. 
6857.) 

''  Section  8141.  Board  to  appoint  a  clerk;  compensation.  The  board  of  arbitra- 
tion shall  appoint  a  clerk  at  each  session  of  the  board,  who  shall  receive  $3  per 
day  for  his  services,  to  be  paid,  upon  approval  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  statis- 
tics, out  of  the  fund  appropriated  for  exi)enses  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics. 
(R.S.,  1889,  sec.  6358.)" 

Now  that  is  all  the  law  we  have  on  arbitration  in  our  State. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  office?— A.  Two  years  next  February.  I  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Roselle. 

Q.  During  that  time  have  any  labor  troubles  involving  the  question  of  arbitra- 
tion come  under  your  observation? — ^A.  Yes.  The  most  serious  was  that  of  the 
street-car  strike  which  commenced  May  7  of  this  year  and  continued  for  55  days. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  give  the  commission  the  outline  of  that  difficulty,  and  how 
far  you  were  brought  into  personal  connection  and  knowledge  of  it,  and  your 
conclusions  concerning  it?— A.  At  the  last  session  of  our  legislature,  which  waB 
winter  before  last,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  legislature  ^ving  to  certain  independ- 
ent lines  of  street  railroad  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  the  right  to  consolidate.  They 
formed  a  consolidation  in  May  following  that — after  the  legiriature.  There  was 
a  demand  made  by  certain  employees  of  what  is  known  as  tne  Transit  Street  Car 
Company — which  was  a  consohdation  of  several  indei)endent  lines  which  had  been 
runnmg  in  the  city — there  was  a  demand  made  from  them  for  shorter  hours  of 
labor,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  men  who  belonged  to.  what  was 
called  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  Car  Employees  of  America.  They 
organized  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  There  was  a  union  formed  in  the  city  of  St 
Louis  among  the  employees  of  the  transit  company,  and  also  partially  of  the 
employees  of  another  company,  known  as  the  Suburban  Street  Car  Company— St 
Louis  and  Suburban,  it  is  called.  There  was  a  strike  of  some  few  days  on  the 
Suburban,  but  that  was  settled  without  any  serious  trouble.  But  the  employees 
of  what  was  called  the  St.  Louis  Transit  Company  struck  May  7,  and  there  was 
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not  a  car  ran  on  the  various  lines,  which  cover  some  400  miles  of  street-car  lines 
in  the  city  of  St.  Lonis,  for  12  days. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Yon  might  state  at  that  point  how  that  affected  retail 
business.— A.  It  affected  it  to  the  extent  that  the  whole  city  was  terrorized  to  a 
certain  extent.  Women  were  afraid  to  attempt — even  when  the  cars  began  to 
nm  after  the  12  days— were  afraid  to  get  npon  the  cars  to  go  shopping.  Business 
men  were  afraid  to  take  the  car.  There  was  hardier  a  day  or  nour  in  the  day 
that  the  cars  were  running  that  some  one  was  not  injured,  and  a  number  of  peo- 
ple were  killed.  It  resulted  in  the  swearing  in  of  an  additional  number  of  police- 
men in  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  Even  that  was  not  sufficient.  The  power  of  the 
sheriff  was  invoked  to  swear  in  deputies,  and  he  swore  in  what  was  termed  the 
posse  commitatus.  That  posse  commitatus,  being  under  the  control  and  direc- 
tion of  the  sheriff  and  the  chief  of  police,  patrolled  the  city.  In  the  meantime  the 
transit  company,  .being  comi>elled  under  its  charter  to  run  its  cars,  sent  agents  to 
every  citv,  1  presume,  where  they  thought  they  could  find  persons  that  would 
come  and  take  the  place  of  those  men  who  would  not  work,  and  some  that  were 
afraid  to  work  on  account  of  the  feeling  about  the  union— on  account  of  the 
methods  that  were  used  to  prevent  the  car  hues  from  running.  Dynamite  was 
used  on  tiie  cars  and  the  cars  were  wrecked.  Men  were  shot  at  and  stoned  as 
they  rode  upon  the  street  cars  along  the  streets  for  55  days. 

Q.  Were  there  anv  women  badly  mistreated  in  that  time? — ^A.  Tes;  some 
women  were  verv  badly  mistreated.  One  of  the  most  flagrant  cases  committed 
was  where  a  mob  stripped  a  woman  of  nearly  all  her  clothing,  and  she  was  left 
naked  in  the  street,  because  she  rode  on  one  of  those  cars  durmg  the  time  of  the 
strike. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  How  many  men  were  involved?— A.  Some  3.500  on  the 
transit  line. 

Q.  Was  that  a  difficulty  over  which  you  had  any  control  by  virtue  of  the  duties 
of  your  office? — ^A.  Only  this  far:  Under  the  law  which  I  showed  you  I  had  the 
power,  before  the  stiike  was  commenced,  or  after  work  was  resumed,  to  form  a 
Doard  of  arbitration  composed  of  4  men  besides  myself— that  is,  2  employees 
in  like  business  and  2  employers— I  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  board.  But  our 
duties  only  went  so  far  as  to  gather  information  to  go  before  the  public,  having 
no  power  whatever  to  compel  either  the  employees  to  return  to  work  or  the 
employers  to  give  them  work. 

Q.  Merely  an  investigation  as  to  facts?— A.  It  was  merely  an  investigation  as 
to  foots. 

Q.  Was  that  dcme?— A.  That  was  only  done  this  far:  The  strike  began  on  the 
7th  of  May,  and  until  then  almost  no  intimation  of  it  was  ^ven.  Under  the  law, 
the  strike  existing,  I  could  not  form  a  board  of  arbitration.  I  never  formed  a 
board  of  arbitration  because  I  did  not  consider  that  under  the  law  there  was 
anything  whatever  that  I  could  arbitrate.  It  was  simply  advisory.  The  strike 
has  not  yet  been  decUured  off,  and  those  employees  who  were  engaged  at  the  time 
of  the  strike  have  never  returned  to  the  employ  of  the  transit  company. 

Q.  What  action,  if  any,  was  taken  by  the  authorities  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  citizens  at  lai^? — ^A.  Action  was  taken  by  the  police.  We  have  a  police 
board  that  issues  instructions  to  the  chief  of  i)olice.  They  did  everything  in  the 
world  in  their  power  to  try  to  control  the  people  and  to  try  to  continue  the  means 
of  travel,  so  that  business  men  and  those  who  were  employed  could  be  able  to  go 
to  and  from  their  business.  For  nearly  2  months  a  ip*eat  many  people,  I  might 
say  thousands  of  people,  would  not  go  upon  the  transit  street  car  lines  at  all,  but 
rode  in  wagons. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  choice;  as  a  matter  of  sympathy  with  the  strike?- A.  Well, 
botn;  a  great  many  through  sympathy  and  a  great  many  for  fear  they  might  be 
injured,  feeling  that  that  was  the  only  means  of  going  with  safety  to  their  places 
of  business. 

Q.  These  police  measures  were  taken  under  authority  of  the  city? — ^A.  Yes;  in 
St.LiOuis  the  board  of  x>olice  commissioners  is  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the 
State,  and  the  chief  of  police  is  of  course  elected  by  the  board,  and  you  may  say 
that  in  a  measure  the  police  of  the  city  are  under  the  control  of  this  police  board, 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State. 

q.  Of  how  many  does  that  board  consist? — A.  Five,  with  the  mayor  of  the  city, 
4  being  appointed  by  the  governor. 

Q.  Is  it  a  bipartisan  board?— A.  No. 

Q.  It  may  be  all  of  one  party?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  many  deputy  sheriffs  did  the  sheriff  call  out  and 
swear  in?— A.  1  think  some  1,600. 

Q.  Was  there  cooperation  between  the  chief  of  police  and  the  sheriff? — A.  Yes; 
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they  did  all  they  could  to  tr^  to  qnell  the  disturbance,  and  at  last  it  was  sto^yped. 
It  just  seemed  to  die  out  of  its  own  weight. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  How  many  persons  lost  their  lives,  and  how  many  were 
senoosly  injured  in  thuj  strike? — ^A.  WeU,  my  knowledge  and  the  beet  of  my  rec- 
ollection is  that  there  were  some  14  persons  killed  and  in  the  neighborhood  ot 
150  to  175  injured.  And  it  was  estimated  that  the  loss  to  the  transit  company 
was  about  $1,250,000 — ^that  was  their  statement— and  that  the  employees  lost 
something  like  $275,000  in  wages;  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  public  at  large, 
that  is,  the  business  community,  lost  over  $30,000,000  during  that  strike. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Were  many  injured  entirely  disconnected  from  the  am- 
troversy? — A.  C^ldren  were  killed  and  injured,  and  women  and  men;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Were  the  women  Injured  or  abused  because  they  rode 
on  the  cars  at  that  time?— A.  Yes;  it  was  dangerous  for  any  man,  woman,  or 
child  to  go  on  a  car. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  the  arrests  that  were  made  for  infractions  of  order 
what  was  the  prox>ortion  of  xmionists  as  compared  with  other  citizens  that  were 
not  railroad  men? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  Quite  a  number  of  the 
ex-employees  were  arrested  tot  violating  the  law;  but  I  can  say  this  for  the  union, 
the  authorities— that  is,  those  that  were  heads  of  the  unions  there— that  through 
the  press,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  they  did  everything  they  could  to  try  to  suppress 
all  lawlessness  and  to  keep  the  members  of  their  union  and  those  who  had  oeen 
employees  from  violating  any  law.  And  I  believe  that  a  large  majority  of  those 
that  were  engaged  in  the  lawlessness,  the  throwing  of  stones  and  trying  to  inter- 
fere with  i)eople,  were  boys,  young  fellows.  You  know  how  they  are  in  tiie  ci^. 
It  was  a  matter  of  fun  with  them;  it  was  an  opportunity  to  have  fun. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  any  persons  been  arrested  for  murder  in  connec- 
tion with  these  strikes?- A.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know.  Those  cases  were  such  that 
it  was  generally  where  they  could  not  detect  them  well.  Some  were  killed  and 
injured  from  dynamite  bombs  that  were  put  upon  the  street-car  lines  at  night. 

Q.  Have  any  been  convicted  for  that  crime? — A.  No.  I  believe  there  were  5 
arrested  for  that  crime.  I  do  not  think  the  trial  has  come  off  yet.  I  think  they 
are  now  in  jail. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  the  trial  been  had  of  the  parties  who  stripped 
naked  the  women? — A.  Yes;  arrests  were  made,  and  a  woman  was  punished.  Sbs 
was  the  only  one  they  could  get,  and  it  was  a  woman  that  was  a  party  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  strike  was  never  set- 
tled.— A.  I  mean  by  that  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  Car  Employees 
of  America  has  never  called  off  the  strike.  There  has  been  some  effort  on  tne  part 
of  the  different  trades  unions  to  call  off  the  strike;  that  is  to  say,  a  large  majority 
of  them  had  passed  resolutions  to  fine  their  members  if  they  rode  on  the  sd'eet- 
car  lines  dunn^the  time  of  the  strike,  and  subject  them  to  o&er  severe  penalties 
some  to  expulsion  from  the  unions.  Some  of  these  unions  have  withdrawn  that 
resolution. 

Q.  It  would  be  regarded  as  an  unsuccessful  strike?— A.  I  so  regard  it,  from  the 
fact  that  it  has  never  been  declared  off  by  the  amalgamated  association,  and  that 
the  owners  of  the  transit  company  positively  refused  to  accede  to  the  demands  of 
the  employees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Did  they  refuse  to  recognize  the  union? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Will  you  kindly  state  what  the  demands  were  on  the 

Sart  of  tne  men? — A.  I  do  not  remember  exactly.  There  were  two  demands.  One 
emand  was  made  on  the  10th  of  March.  I  do  not  think  I  have  it  here.  The  last 
demand  made,  and  which  was  positively  refused,  was  that  no  one  should  be 
employed  by  the  transit  company  unless  that  person  belonged  to  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Street  Car  Employees  of  America,  and  that  if  any  men  employed 
by  the  company  failed  to  join  within  80  days  after  the  aRreement  should  be  ent^^ 
into  they  snould  be  suspended  from  work  or  dincharged  unless  they  did  join. 

Q.  Was  there  any  question  of  wages  involved? — ^A.  Indirectly  there  was  at  first. 
In  the  first  proposition  a  question  of  wages  was  involved,  but  that  was  amicably 
settled  between  the  employees  and  the  company.  The  first  strike  lasted  sevenu 
days,  and  then  it  was  declared  off  and  the  men  went  back  to  work. 

Q.  Was  the  question  of  hours  of  labor  involved?— A.  No;  that  was  not  oonsid- 
ered. 

<jL  Do  you  know  what  the  hours  of  labor  are  on  the  street-car  lines  of  St.  Louis?— 
A.  r^o.  I  did  know.  But  that  was  not  a  question  of  hours  of  labor.  It  seemed 
to  resolve  itself  into  whether  or  not  the  company  should  employ  men  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  union — the  second  demand. 

^.  The  other  questions  were  amicably  adjusted?- A.  Yes. 

(By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  As  to  the  second  demand  of  the  men,  was  that  fnm 
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the  failure  to  carry  ont  the  stipulations  of  the  first  agreement  or  not?  Were  the 
provisions  of  the  agreement  made  on  March  10, 1900,  continued  in  force?— ^A.  I 
will  read  from  the  official  records  of  the  street-car  strike: 

"  1.  The  provisions  of  the  agreement  of  March  10,  1900,  as  to  rates  of  pay  and 
hours  of  service  will  be  continued  in  force  by  the  company. 

"  2.  Every  employee  of  the  company  to  be  free  to  join  or  not  to  join  any  organi- 
zation and  no  discrmunation  to  be  made  for  or  against  him  because  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  exercises  his  freedom. 

"  8.  Any  attempt  on  the  x>art  of  any  employee  to  induce  any  other  emplovee  by 
intimidation  or  threats  to  join  or  not  to  join  any  union  sludl  be  cause  for  the 
immediate  discharge  of  person  guilty  of  such  attempt. 

'*  4.  Any  attempt  to  influence  any  employee  by  any  official  of  the  company  to 
join  or  not  to  join  any  union  shall  be  cause  for  discharge  of  such  official. 

"  5.  The  company  will  meet  any  employee  or  committee  of  employees,  whether 
representing  themselves,  other  employees,  or  an  association  of  employees,  regard- 
ing any  matter  of  mutual  interest. 

\*(J.  For  the  purpose  of  filling  vacancies  which  may  now  exist  or  hereafter 
arise,  the  committee  of  former  employees,  of  which  T.  B.  Edwards  is  chairman, 
shall  prepare  a  list  of  the  men  who  were  in  the  company's  service  on  May  7  last, 
and  as  the  company  now  or  hereafter  needs  additional  men  it  will  select  them 
exclusively  from  this  list  until  it  is  exhausted,  not  interfering,  however,  with  men 
now  in  the  service.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  this  list  who  has  been  guilty 
of  any  acts  of  lawlessness  or  violence. 

"July  2, 1900. 

(Signed.)  **St.  Louis  Transit  Ck)., 

**  By  Edwards  Whitaker, 

'*  President. 

(Signed.)  **  T.  B.  Edwards, 


"  The  strike  is  hereby  declared  off. 


'*  Chairman  of  Committee. 

*  T.  B.  Edwards, 

'* Chairman  of  Committee." 


This  was  the  last  agreement  that  was  entered  into  by  the  transit  company  and 
its  employees. 

Q.  How  many  days  was  this  after  the  strike? — A.  The  street-car  strike  com- 
nienced  on  the  7th  of  May.  This  was  entered  into  on  the  2d  of  July.  It  was 
signed  by  Mr.  Edwards,  chairman  of  the  committee.  But  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation of  Street  Car  Employees  of  America  met  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  repu- 
diated this  agreement,  and  the  strike  has  never  been  declared  ofl:  to  this  day. 

9-  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  there  any  union  people  now  employed? — A.  Not  as 
union  people.  They  i)08itively  refuse  to  employ  men  as  members  of  the  union, 
but  as  men.    That  was  the  fight  between  the  company  and  the  employees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Were  there  any  reasons  given,  so  far  as  you  know,  by 
the  amalgamated  association  representatives  for  renudiating  this  agreement? — A. 
My  infonuation  was  that  they  claimed  that  Mr.  Edwards  did  not  have  the  right 
to  make  such  an  agreement  without  its  being  ratified  by  the  amalgamat-ed  asso- 
ciation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  This  agreement  was  made  by  the  committee  of  which 
Mr.  Edwards  was  chairman? — ^A.  Yes;  and  had  acted  with  other  employees  who 
were  members  of  the  association. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  authority  given  to 
that  committee  by  the  association  at  the  time  of  its  appointment? — A.  My  people 
were  there  in  consultation  with  them  a  number  of  times,  on  one  occasion  at  the 
Southern  Hotel,  with  the  governor  of  the  State  and  the  attorney-general,  and  Mr. 
Hawes,  who  was  president  of  the  police  board,  and  a  number  of  other  prominent 
gentlemen  who  were  interested  in  the  matter,  and  my  understanding  was  they 
had  authority  to  make  any  agreement  that  they  thought  proper. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Was  it  to  be  submitted  to  the  association  for  con- 
firmation?— A.  No;  not  that  1  know  of.  I  think  the  reason  that  agreement  was 
not  ratified  by  the  association  was  that  many  men  had  been  employed  by  this 
transit  company  who  had  come  from  distant  cities,  and  as  the  company  agreed 
to  employ  those  who  belonged  to  the  union  only  in  case  of  vacancies,  and  as  all 
the  places  were  filled,  it  would  simply  be  now  and  then  that  a  man  could  be  got- 
ten on.  So  they  concluded  it  was  not  in  their  interests  to  accept  the  agreement. 
One  agreement  was  made  in  which  the  street-car  company  agreed  to  take  on  1,500 
out  of  3,500. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Was  that  subsequent  to  this  agreement?— A.  Ex-Go?- 
emor  Stone  was  employed  by  the  employees  of  this  transit  company,  and  through 
him  they  agreed  to  reinstate  1,500,  but  for  some  reason— I  do  not  know  what— 
that  was  not  accepted  by  the  men.  That  was  the  largest  number  of  employees, 
and  the  only  definite  number,  that  they  agreed  to  reinstate.  In  this  last  agree- 
ment, entered  into  by  Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Whitaker,  who  is  president  d:  the 
transit  company,  there  is  no  definite  number  stated. 

Q.  Was  any  action  taken  by  any  State  official  to  try  to  bring  together  the  asso- 
ciation and  the  transit  company  for  a  settlement?— A.  Yes.  1  made  every  eflfort 
in  the  world  that  I  could,  and  did  bring  them  together.  They  were  tc^jether  often 
in  consultation.  There  was  not  any  trouble  about  bringing  tnem  together  in  con- 
sultation, but  the  trouble  was  in  getting  them  to  agree.  The  governor  came  to 
the  city  repeatedly ,  and  used  every  effort  m  hispo  wer .  So  did  the  attomey-genenl 
of  the  State;  he  came  time  and  time  again.  We  used  every  method  in  the  world 
that  we  could  to  amicably  settle  the  matter.  There  was  a  meeting  of  the  businesB 
men.  The  league  of  South  St.  Louis  called  on  the  business  men  of  the  city  to  meet  at 
the  Merchants'  Exchange,  and  I  attended  that  meeting.  A  committee  of  7  was 
appointed,  composed  of  some  of  the  leading  business  men  of  the  city.  One  was 
ifathan  Frank,  who  formerly  represented  one  of  the  Congressional  districts  of 
St.  Louis.  Another  was  C.  W.  Enapp,  who  was  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Republic; 
also  F.  G.  Cramer,  I.  H.  Lionberger,  Henry  Fairbank,  Thomas  M.  Funston,  and 
Dr.  E.  Pretorious,  who  is  editor  of  the  Westiiche  Post.  These  gentlemen  were 
chosen -by  the  merchants  and  business  men  and  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  at  the 
Merchants'  Exchange  to  use  every  effort  in  their  power  to  try  to  bring  abont  a 
settlement  between  the  employees  and  the  transit  company.  For  some  3  weeks— 
nearly  a  month — they  met  almost  daily,  sometimes  twice  a  day;  and  there  was  no 
trouble  in  approaching  either  the  representatives  of  the  employees  or  of  the  road, 
but  they  would  not  agree,  and  never  have  agreed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Was  the  last  strenuous  effort  made  on  the  part  of  tiie 
association  simply  for  the  recognition  of  the  union? — A.  I  consider  that  the  whole 
cause  of  the  trouble  was  the  nonreco^^tion  of  the  union  by  the  transit  company. 
They  positively  refused  from  the  beginning  to  do  that,  and  nothing  could  be  done 
by  the  State  officials  or  by  business  men  or  anyone  else  to  get  them  to  agree  to  it 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Was  that  the  cnief  question  of  difference  between 
them? — A.  Well,  it  resulted  in  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  your  authority  to  interfere  and 
thereby  attempt  a  settlement  was  so  meager  that  no  results  could  be  arrived  at?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  law  was,  in  your  judgment,  followed  out  in  that  respect? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  suggestion  have  you  to  make  in  regard  to  legislation  that  will 
reach  a  question  of  that  kind?— A.  I  should  have  stated  before  that  I  notified  the 
transit  company  that  I  intended  to  form  this  board  of  arbitration.  I  also  notified 
the  employees  tnat  1  intended  to  form  it,  and  while  under  the  law  I  had  the  power 
to  appoint  arbitrators  myself,  I  gave  them  the  power  to  suggest.  The  employees 
readily  consented  to  an  arbitration  of  the  matter,  so  far  as  the  law  would  permit 
We  called  it  an  arbitration,  although  I  dont  look  upon  it  as  that.  The  employees 
recommended  two  gentlemen.  The  transit  company,  through  Mr.  Whitaker,  the 
president  of  the  company,  positively  refused  to  suggest  the  names  of  anyone  at 
all,  and  he  assigned  as  his  reasons  that  there  was  nothing  to  arbitrate,  and  also 
that  under  the  law  of  the  State  he  was  not  compelled  in  any  way  to  comply  with 
such  a  request.  I  can  say  this  most  emphatically.  My  experience  and  observa- 
tion in  connection  with  strikes  is  that  the  only  remedy  is  compulsory  arbitratios. 
A  law  in  each  State  should  be  passed  that  in  all  cases  of  dispute  between  employer 
and  emi)loyee  a  Ixiard  shall  be  appointed  with  power  to  hear  all  the  evidence  and 
to  give  a  decision  in  regard  to  all  matters  in  dispute. 

Q.  You  mean  by  that  that  each  side  to  the  dispute  should  be  compelled  tx)  enter 
an  appearance  before  that  board  of  arbitration?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  would  you  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  your  decree  or  finding?— A.  I 
would  enforce  it  by  a  severe  penalty  like  I  would  enforce  compliance  with  any 
other  law  where  the  public  was  interested.  If  it  cmly  affected  tne  men  employed 
and  the  men  that  employed  them  it  would  be  very  different;  but  in  the  instance 
of  the  street  car  strike  in  St.  Louis  there  were  over  600,000  people,  more  or  lea, 
affected  by  it.  Not  only  that,  but  the  trade  of  the  city  was  interfered  with— 
people  kept  away  from  the  city.  Why,  men  went  to  other  cities  to  buy  goods  In 
the  meantime.  People  would  not  come  there  to  shop.  The  papers  were  foil  d 
sensational  matter  in  regard  to  the  street  car  strike;  that  a  man's  life  or  a 
woman's  life  was  not  safe  in  the  city,  and  there  was  less  traffic  than  there  had 
been  for  years  and  years  on  the  rfiilrpads  r^PPing  into  9t.  Ix)uis  on  account  of 
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the  street  car  strike.  Now,  that  strike  affected  not  only  those  employees  and 
employers,  bnt  the  pnbHc  at  larii^. 

Q.  As  to  the  difficulty  in  the  wa^  of  securing  an  enforcement  of  a  finding  made 
by  yonr  proposed  compulsory  arbitration:  A  law  such  as  you  contemplate  would 
be  applicable  to  all  cases  of  dispute  between  employer  and  employee,  would  it 
not? — A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  Then,  supposing  a  case  should  come  up  where  it  would  be  a  dispute  between 
the  employed  and  a  private  employer,  not  a  corporation  engaged  in  a  public 
business,  such  as  street  car  service,  how  would  you  compel  such  a  manufacturer 
or  employer  of  labor  to  obey  the  findings  of  your  board  of  arbitration?— A.  When 
a  State  grants  a  franchise  or  a  charter  to  any  number  of  men  within  the  State, 
^ving  them  certain  rights,  I  claim  that  the  power  that  grants  the  franchise  and 
charter  to  that  corporation  or  that  body  of  men  has  a  right  to  surround  the  public 
ivith  such  laws  as  will  protect  them  in  their  rights,  under  such  i>enalties  as  the 
legislature  of  that  State  may  make  to  the  interest  of  the  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  think,  then,  there  are  three  parties  to  the  contro- 
versy?— A.  Evidently  so.  Not  only  in  a  case  like  the  St.  Louis  street  car  strike, 
but  m  a  case  of  large  strikes  where  you  may  find  that  thousands  of  people  may  go 
out  in  any  class  of  business;  the  public  is  affected  by  it,  the  merchant  is  affected 
by  it,  the  customers  are  affected,  and  the  country  at  large,  just  to  the  extent  of 
the  business,  is  affected. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  You  made  a  very  broad  generalization  and  a  very 
truthful  one  in  respect  to  the  creator  being  able  to  re^gulate  the  creature  by  legis- 
lation. Now,  what  did  your  governor  do  in  regulating  these  franchises  and  the 
owners  of  these  franchises  in  keeping  the  peace? — ^A.  Didn't  do  anything,  because 
this  law  of  arbitration  that  was  passed  years  ago  was  upon  the  statute  books.  It 
has  never  been  changed.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  ever  had  any  seri- 
ous trouble  in  this  State  xmtil  this  year  that  would  call  the  attention  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  this  important  matter;  but  I  am  confident  of  this,  that  the  next  legijdature 
will  not  adjourn  until  the  State  of  Missouri  has  an  arbitration  law  that  will  be  able 
to  control,  at  least,  those  corporations  to  which  they  have  granted  certain  x>ower8. . 

Now,  you  ask  me  in  regard  to  how  it  may  affect  private  Dusiness;  I  say  you  can 
pass  a  law  in  re^grd  to  arbitration  that  will  be  just  as  effective  as  a  factory 
inspector's  law.  You  can  pass  a  law  that  where  5  or  more,  or  10  or  more,  or  15  or 
more,  or  20  or  more  people  engage  in  business,  that  the  place  where  those  men  are 
engaged  shall  be  inspected  so  many  times  a  year,  and  prescribe  what  the  duties  of 
the  inspector  shall  be;  and  I  claim  that  if  the  le^^islature  has  power  to  grant  cer- 
tain franchises  to  certain  corporations  and  certain  businesses,  that  it  also  has  the 
right  to  pass  a  law  that  where  such  a  number  of  men  are  employed  in  certain 
classes  of  business— they  can  specify  in  regard  to  a  certain  grade  of  institutions 
where  the  people  may  be  especially  affected,  as,  for  instance,  public  carriers  like 
our  street  car  lines — ^that  they  can  pass  legislation  in  regard  to  strikes  in  such 
concerns,  because  the  people  are  directly  interested  and  affected. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchm an.  )  How  will  you  enforce  the  decision  against  the  employer 
who  refuses  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  'the  board  of  arbitration  who  would  go 
even  to  the  extent  of  going  out  of  business  rather  than  abide  by  it? — ^A.  I  wotud 
pass  a  law  that  would  be  as  effective  as  the  law  in  regard  to  the  nffhts  of  property. 
I  claim  that  a  man's  labor  and  his  time  are  his  property,  and  that  whether  it  ia 
sldlled  labor  or  unskilled  labor,  it  is  as  much  regarded  as  a  species  of  personal  prop- 
erty as  any  a  man  might  {xxssess.  I  believe  we  have  a  right  to  constitute  a  board  of 
armtration  which  can  be  given  the  same  power  as  a  court  to  decide  questions 
that  may  come  up  between  employer  and  employee,  and  may  give  a  judgment, 
and  that  the  laws  of  the  State  may  enforce  tnat  with  as  much  effect  as  they  can 
an  execution  going  out  from  any  court. 

Q.  Tou  think  that  the  law  in  a  State  can  comi>el  a  man  to  remain  in  business? — 
A.  No.  But  if  an  employee  takes  advantage  of  the  employer  that  may  he  of 
injury  to  hid  business,  or  the  einployer  takes  advantage  of  an  employee  to  the 
injury  of  his  time  or  his  interest,  I  think  tiiat  there  ought  to  be  some  remedy,  and 
there  can  be  a  remedy  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Were  troops  called  in  at  any  time  in  this  strike  to 

Preserve  order? — A.  A  strong  pressure  was  brought  upon  the  governor  of  the 
tate  of  Missouri  to  call  out  tne  State  troops  in  order  to  try  to  suppress  the  law- 
lessness in  the  city.  He  insisted  upon  refusing  to  do  it.  I  urged  him  not  to  do 
it — I  told  him  not  to  do  it  myself;  and  it  was  never  done. 

Q.  You  have  suggested  compulsory  arbitration  as  a  remedy  for  all  such  strikes 
and  lawlessness— wnere  people  were  being  murdered  and  stiipped.  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  remedy  as  this,  namely,  the  enforce- 
ment by  the  State  goyemment  of  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  people  of  the  city 
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of  St.  Loois  and  of  the  people  who  are  nmning  on  these  franchises  granted  to 
them  by  the  proper  State  authorities?  Would  not  that  fill  the  bill  better  than 
compulsory  arbitration? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  would,  for  this  reason:  In  the 
case  of  the  transit  line,  they  had  a  right  to  make  such  terms  with  their  employees 
as  they  thought  proper.  The  law  did  not  regulate,  in  my  State,  the  number  of 
hours — ^al though  a  wa^e  day  is  8  hours  in  my  State,  and  we  have  not  onl^  that 
law  but  a  great  many  improved  laws  in  regard  to  labor,  to  protect  their  inter- 
ests— and  the  State  has  no  right  to  sajr  how  much  a  man  shall  receive  as  a  grip- 
man  on  a  car.  Now,  if  these  men  strike,  they  strike,  and  the  sympathy  is  with 
these  men,  and  they  will  neither  ride  on  the  cars  nor,  as  far  as  they  can  prevent, 
allow  anybody  else  to  ride  on  the  cars,  and  for  12  days  they  tie  up  traffic  along 
the  streets  over  which  that  car  line  runs.  Then  I  do  not  think  that  the  State 
troops  ought  to  be  brought  out. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question,  whether  order  ought  not  to  be  preserved  by 
the  State  or  city  authorities  at  all  hazards  and  at  all  expense? — A.  Yes;  I  agree 
with  you  there,  but  I  think 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  If  that  order  had  been  preserved ^  would  not  the  street  car 
lines  nave  run  and  carried  passengers  so  that  the  citizens  would  have  had  no 
annoyance  or  interference?  The  street  car  companies  were  ready  to  run  their 
lines,  were  they  not?— A.  Not  without  protection.  They  had  to  have  for  a  num- 
ber of  days  23  policemen,  who  would  run  along  the  side,  and  even  then,  some- 
times, the  cars  were  dynamited. 

Q.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  bring  out  is  this:  Was  not  the  whole  trouble  not 
compulsory  arbitration,  but  the  fact  that  the  State  and  other  authorities  allowed 
a  mob  to  overrun  vested  rights  and  the  safety  of  the  lives  of  people?— A.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  State  could  have — I  do  not  think  that  the  State  had  at  its  command 
the  means  of  preventing  that,  as  they  only  had  some  2,400  men  in  the  State  guards. 
No  appropriation  had  been  made  for  their  pay  or  anything  of  that  kind.  We  had 
over  400  miles  of  street  car  line,  and  if  every  one  of  those  men  had  been  brought 
there  to  guard  that  line,  with  the  sentiment  and  feeling  that  existed  there,  I  do 
not  think  that  they  could  have  suppressed  them.  They  might  in  time,  just  like  it 
did  die  out  of  its  own  weight. 

(^.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  why,  if  your  State  is  faulty  in  that  re6i)ect,  some 
le^lation  to  cover  such  rights  should  not  be  made  at  Jefferson  City  instead  of 
this  law,  as  you  suggest,  about  compulsory  arbitration?— A.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  people  of  my  State  are  any  more  lawless  than  they  are  in  any  other  State 
under  the  same  conditions;  not  as  much  so  as  in  some,  I  feel  this,  that  one 
great  reason  we  have  strikes  and  these  questions  are  not  settled  is  often  on 
account  of  the  unwise  leadership  of  labor  organizations  in  pressing  these  ques- 
tions of  imi)ortance;  men  who  would  not  yield,  as  in  this  case,  to  anything  short  of 
a  direct  recognition  of  their  unions,  and  virtually  turning  over  the  emplo^ent 
of  every  man  of  that  transit  company,  nearly  4,000  men,  to  just  one  association. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  think  that  obstinacy  is  confined  entirely  to 
one  side  of  a  dispute?— A.  No;  both  sides. 

Q.  And  your  idea  is  that  if  authority  v^ere  given  to  a  State  board  to  intervene 
at  the  inception  of  the  difficulty  and  compel  the  two  x)arties  to  come  together, 
that  the  necessity  of  calling  the  State  militia  to  suppress  the  riot  would  be 
removed? — A.  I  would  not  like  to  think  that  we  would  have  to  pass  a  law  in  my 
State,  or  any  other  State,  that  would  say  the  people  must  obey  the  law. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  preferable  to  stop  the  difficulty  at  its  inception  by  comiml- 
sory  arbitration,  whicn  you  x>ropose,  rather  than  to  allow  it  to  assume  a  condition 
where  it  is  necessary  to  call  in  the  militia  or  police  to  suppress  a  riot? — ^A.  I  da 
I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  means,  one  of  the  most  reasonable  and  inex- 
pensive means  of  settling  these  troubles;  and  often  they  can  be  settled  if  yoa 
have  confidence  in  the  board  and  feel  that  they  will  find  a  righteous  judgment 
between  the  parties. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  disposition  to  refuse  to  harmonize  the  ^fflculties  by 
reason  of  the  feeling  that  possibly  the  power  of  the  State  could  be  invoked  by  one 
side  or  the  other  to  compel  a  settlement? — A.  I  believe  that  if  we  had  haa  the 
board  of  arbitration  that  I  have  suggested,  or  if  the  commissioner  of  labor  sta- 
tistics had  had  the  power  to  form  the  board,  and  if  there  had  been  any  penalty 
attached  to  a  breach  of  its  decisions,  that  matter  would  have  been  settled  long 
before  it  was,  and  would  have  been  settled  in  a  way  to-day  that  it  is  not,  because 
it  is  not  settled  yet.  That  strike  is  still  on  in  St.  Louis,  so  far  as  this  association 
is  concerned. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  say  you  advised  against  calling  out  the  State 
g^uard.  Would  you  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  public  justice  to  call  out  the  State 
guard  of  Missouri  to  protect  the  vested  rights  of  a  corporation  that  kept  their 
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employees  at  inordinately  lon^^  hours  of  labor  and  at  a  small  wage,  without  any 
recognition  whatever,  either  m  an  organized  capacity  or  even  as  individuals — 
would  you  regard  as  just  a  law  that  would  take  the  power  of  the  State  to  thus 
protect  any  man  or  corporation? — A.  No;  if  I  was  governor  of  the  State  I  would 
not  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harms.)  Would  you  not  consider  it  proi)er  to  call  out  the 
whole  power  of  the  State,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  order  to  protect  the  rights  and 
lives  of  men  and  women  and  children  in  nowise  mixed  up  m  this  trouble  except 
as  citizens  of  St.  Louis?— A.  I  will  not  sav  I  would  not  call  out  the  State  guards 
to  protect  the  rights  of  men,  women,  and  children;  but  it  should  be  the  last  resort, 
the  last  means  of  settlement,  after  everything  else  had  failed;  at  the  last  extrem- 
ity I  would  do  it,  and  not  until  then. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  would  be  disinclined  to  do  it  if  one  of  the  parties, 
in  whose  behalf  the  power  of  the  militia  was  invoked,  had  shown  a  disinclination 
to  harmonize  the  difficulty? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Would  you  consider  that  the  governor  would  perform 
his  duty  to  the  people  of  his  State  in  not  protecting  them,  merely  because  a  rail- 
road company  and  its  employees  were  in  a  quarrel  which  jeopardized  the  lives 
and  the  safety  of  the  people  of  the  State? — A.  I  think  the  governor  should  use 
every  means  i)ossible  to  protect  the  rights  of  no  one  individual,  but  all  the  people 
of  the  State. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  his  first  instead  of  his  last  duty?— A.  Well,  we  may  not 
agree  as  to  the  means  that  he  might  use  in  protecting  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  would  prefer  trying  to  enforce  arbitration  first?- 
A.  Yes,  I  would  try  eve^  other  means  possible  before  calling  them  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  l  do  not  want  to  have  these  two  questions  mixed.  I  want 
the  witness'  definite  opinion  as  to  the  duty  of  public  authorities  to  preserve  order 
and  protect  life  and  property— whether  or  not  that  is  the  highest  and  first  duty, 
or  whether  it  is  to  be  relegated  to  the  rear  by  some  corporation's  whim?— A.  My 
opinion  is,  as  I  have  stated,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  all  the  people  of  the  State  irrespective  of  business  or  party,  and  to  use  his 
honest  judgment  as  to  the  means  to  protect  them. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  thought  the  governor  should  not  interfere  to  protect  the 
vested  rights  of  a  cori>oration  when  that  corporation,  in  his  judgment,  treated 
its  employees  unfairly.  Now,  do  you  think  it  is  in  the  interest  of  public  order 
that  the  governor  should  be  vested  with  judicial  power  to  determine  a  case 
between  contestants?— A.  I  think  that  the  office  of  governor  is  not  only  executive 
but  it  is,  in  a  sense,  judicial  in  many  respects,  where  it  is  not  restricted  by  statute 
or  the  constitution. 

Q.  Does  not  the  constitution  make  a  strong  distinction  between  the  executive 
and  the  judicial  authorities  of  the  State?— A.  No  question  about  that;  they  are 
entirely  separate.  But  questions  of  dispute  that  may  arise  in  case  of  a  stiike  are 
not  suDJects,  in  my  State,  of  judicial  investigation. 

Q.  They  may  be  subjects  of  judicial  investigation,  may  they  not?— A,  Only  a 
question  of  damages  perhafw,  in  a  suit  that  may  be  brought.  Where  it  might 
affect  a  franchise,  then  it  would  be  a  question  of  damages. 

Q.  Might  it  not  be  in  regard  to  infractions  of  peace  and  order?— A.  That  might 
be  true.  That  is  an  individual  matter.  That  would  be  a  subject  of  indictment, 
or  a  question  of  an  individual.  That  would  be  an  individual  indictment  as  to 
each  one. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  named  three  ways  in  which  a  trouble  of  that  kind  may  be  a 
subject  of  judicial  inquiry.  Is  there  any  limit,  in  your  judgment,  to  the  power 
of  the  judiciary  to  thoroughly  investigate  all  circumstances  arising  from  a  diffi- 
culty of  that  kmd  on  proper  cause  brought  before  them?— A.  It  may  be  done  by 
injunction.  Now,  I  overlooked  something  you  gentlemen  remind  me  of.  That 
transit  company  carried  the  mails  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  Those  mails  were 
carried  on  a  contract.  Judge  Adams,  who  is  judge  of  the  United  States  circuit 
court  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  granted  an  injunction  on  the  25th  day  of  June,  enjoin- 
ing certain  parties  i^om  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  transit  street  car  com- 
pany's line,  for  the  reason  that  over  that  line  the  mails  of  the  United  States  were 
being  carried  by  this  company;  and  that  question  was  brought  before  him,  and 
the  matter  was  argued,  and  he  was  asked  for  a  perpetual  injunction  preventing 
them  from  interfering  with  the  transit  of  the  mails.  Now,  there  is  a  case  in  point 
where  the  United  States  court  took  cognizance  of  this  strike;  but  they  would  not 
have  done  it  if  it  had  not  been  for  interferinsf  with  the  mails  of  the  Government, 
which  is  directly  under  the  control,  you  mignt  say,  of  the  judiciary. 

Q.  That  makes  four  cases  which  you  have  named  in  which  the  judiciary  can 
take  cognizance  of  difficulties  and  apply  remedies?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Now,  I  repeat  my  qnestion:  Do  yon  know  of  any  limit  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  for  the  adjnmcation  of  differences  between  employers  and  «nployM8 
and  for  the  preservation  of  public  order  on  a  proi)er  case  brought  before  mem?— 
A.  Well,  now,  on  what  you  say — ux)on  "a  proi)er  case  being  brought  before 
them  "—I  will  say  no,  but  if  you  leave  that  oflf^  I  will  say  yes. 

O.  Do  you  see  any  inconsistency  between  the  governor's  exercising  his  right 
ana  duty  to  preserve  the  public  peace  and  protect  life  and  property  and  such  a 
peaceable  and  helpful  piece  of  le^^tion  as  you  propose,  namely,  compulsory 
arbitration?  May  not  tne  two  exist  contemporaneously  and  work  narmoniously 
together?— A.  No  question.  That  is  what  I  advocated.  I  advocated  that  the 
powers  of  the  governor  of  the  State  shall  exist  as  they  are  now,  with  authority 
backed  up  by  the  judiciary  of  the  State,  and  then  have  this  other  method,  that  is, 
arbitration,  which  can  be  resorted  to,  and  which  I  think  ought  to  be  resorted  to 
before  the  power  of  the  governor  or  that  of  the  judiciary  of  the  State  is  invoked. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  If  there  be  compulsory  arbitration,  the  case  would  be 
very  remote  where  the  power  of  the  militia,  exercised  by  the  governor,  would  be 
invoked? — ^A.  I  believe  that;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You,  of  course,  before  there  is  a  disturbance  of  the  pub- 
lic -peace,  would  invite  arbitration  as  a  means  of  preventing  such  disturbances; 
but  suppose  that  a  disturbance  has  come  first,  and  law  and  order  are  set  at  defi- 
ance, would  it  not  be  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  reestablish  law  and  order? — A.  I 
think  that  the  individuals  engaged  in  it  should  be  held  amenable  to  the  law  and 
should  be  punished  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 

Q.  I  thought  I  saw  a  tendency  to  the  confusion  of  the  two  remedies. — A.  Oh, 
no;  I  believe  where  a  man  violates  the  law  he  should  be  held  amenable  to  it.  I 
want  to  say  this  plainly:  that  because  a  man  may  be  one  of  a  hundred  or  two 
hundred  or  three  nundred  he  has  not  a  right  to  violate  the  law,  where  if  he  did  it  as 
an  individual  he  would  know  he  would  be  punished.  I  believe  a  man  should  obey 
the  law  as  a  good  citizen,  and  when  the  law  of  that  country  is  too  rigid  for  him 
he  ought  to  get  out  and  go  somewhere  else. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  In  the  case  of  this  strike,  the  i)olice  forc«  was  found 
inadequate  to  cope  with  the  mob  and  sheriflTs  deputies  were  called  in  to  the  num- 
ber of  1,400  or  1,500?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Jointly  the  two  did  ultimately  bring  peace,  and  controlled  the  mob? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Without  calling  the  State  militia  at  all?— A.  Yes,  not  one  called.  The  gov- 
ernor never  issued  any  order  to  that  effect  at  all. 

Q.  As  to  vested  rights,  suppose,  as  in  that  case  of  the  St.  Louis  strike  inhere 
Mr.  Whitaker  wouldn't  recognize  the  union,  wouldn't  recognize  any  body  of 
organized  men,  just  as  in  the  Cleveland  strike,  and  the  employers  stood  on  uieir 
vested  rights  under  the  protection  of  the  State,  they  held  these  men  as  it  were 
tight  in  a  vise,  without  any  remedy  whatever  but  the  remedy  of  a  strike;  and 
ultimately  that  strike  became  a  mob.  Do  you  see  where  the  sense  of  justice 
enters  into  the  protection  of  vested  rights  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  when  it  is  mani- 
festly against  the  men  and  against  the  well  being  of  the  citizens  of  your  own 
State? — A.  I  think,  where  the  State  grants  rights  to  corporations  or  gives  fran- 
chises, that  there  ought  to  be  a  law  by  which  the  people  may  be  protected,  as 
well  as  the  men  to  whom  these  rights  have  been  granted,  and  the  emplo3rees 
whom  they  engaged.  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  give  to  a  corporation  or  any 
trust  a  franchise  of  unlimited  i)ower  to  act  as  they  please  where  the  public  is 
affected. 

9-  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Can  you  not  carry  that  further,  even  to  a  partner- 
ship, that  does  not  get  its  authority  from  State  charter,  on  the  ground  that  the 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  State  are  t(»  be  preserved.— A.  I  do  not  see  the  rig^ht  or 
propriety  of  the  State  usurping  the  natural  powers  of  a  court  in  the  settlement  of 
any  dispute  that  may  arise  between  any  two  individuals. 

Q.  You  have  a  law  in  your  State,  I  suppose,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
State?— A.  No  question  about  that. 

Q.  Does  not  a  strike  necessarily  disturb  the  x>eace  and  dignity  of  a  State? — ^A. 
No  question  about  that. 

Q.  A  lockout  would  have  the  same  effect,  would  it  not?— A.  Yes;  but  where 
two  individuals  engage  in  business — as  partners,  for  instance — they  may  have  a 
dispute  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  business  is  conducted*  I  do  not 
think  that  would  be  a  question  for  arbitration. 

Q.  Then  what  would  be  your  remedy  in  a  case  like  the  Homestead  strike  a  few 
years  affo?— A.  I  do  not  know,  unless  appeal  to  what  I  suggest— compulsory 
arbitration. 

Q.  But  that  was  a  partnership,  as  I  understand— a  company  not  operating  under 
a  charter.— A.  Well,  even  where  they  do  not  operate  under  a  charter,  I  say  pass  a 
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law  like  the  factory  inspection  law,  providing  that  where  so  many  jieople  are 
engaged  in  business,  or  may  be  employed,  you  may  make  that  a  question  of  arbi- 
tration, just  the  same  as  you  make  a  place  where  there  are  five  or  more  people 
engaged  in  work  in  a  sweatshop,  or  in  a  factory,  a  place  subject  to  inspection  by 
State  authorities. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  constitutional  trouble  in  enforcing  the  findings  of  a  court 
of  compulsory  arbitration? — A.  I  do  not;  not  in  our  State  constitution. 

Q.  You  think  the  decree  could  be  enforced  on  either  side?— A.  I  think  it  could 
be.  I  think  the  State  has  the  same  power  by  statute  to  create  a  board  of  arbi- 
tration with  judicial  authority,  as  it  has  to  grant  certain  judicial  x>owers  to  cer- 
tain officers  elected  under  the  law. 

Q.  Would  you  give  them  particular  judicial  authority,  or  would  you  transfer 
it  to  the  courts  of  record  and  enforce  the  findings  by  punishment  as  for  contempt 
of  court? — A.  I  would  give  them  judicial  authority;  then  I  would  make  the  find- 
ing a  matter  of  record,  and  enforceable  as  any  other  judicial  finding  would  be, 
by  a  sheriff  or  constable. 

Q.  Would  the  trouble  be  relieved  in  many  States,  at  least — I  do  not  know  what 
the  condition  is  in  your  State — ^by  making  a  judge  of  the  court  one  of  the  board 
of  arbitrators,  or  the  presiding  officer — ^tne  fifth  or  seventh  arbitrator?— A.  I  do 
not  see  any  objection  to  a  judge.  I  think  you  ought  to  get  men  not  only  of  judi- 
cial knowledge,  but  men  that  are  capable,  that  have  a  broad-minded  and  intelli- 
urent  knowleoge  upon  these  questions.    The  judiciary  are  generally  that. 

9.  Is  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  compulsory  arbitration  growing?— A.  Yes;  1 
think  it  is  growing  in  the  West  very  largely,  especially  in  my  State.  For  instance, 
the  Democratic  party  in  the  State  of  Missouri  made  it  a  Question  and  put  it  in 
their  platform,  whicn  shows  the  sentiment.  They  are  in  the  majority  there  in 
the  State.  I  believe  it  is  not  only  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  Democratic 
party,  but  of  the  Republican  party,  and  all  parties,  in  fact.  The  majority  of 
people  in  my  State  are  in  favor  of  arbitration. 

Q.  What  is  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  those  directly  concerned,  the  employer 
ana  the  employee,  in  regard  to  it?— A.  Well,  I  think  the  employees  are  more  will- 
ing to  arbitrate  than  the  employers.  There  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  men  who 
have  large  interests,  control  large  interests,  not  to  be  dictated  to  by  anybody  or 
to  be  controllea  in  any  way — not  to  be  hampered  any  more  by  law  than  is  possi- 
ble. They  find  that  their  money  sometimes  protects  them  in  violating  the  law. 
I  believe  it  would  be  fought  very  bitterly  by  large  cori)orate  interests.  I  believe 
it  would  be  fought  everywhere. 

Q.  You  think  they  would  rather  take  the  risk  of  the  destruction  of  their  prop- 
erty than  to  submit  to  compulsoiy  arbitration? — A.  I  believe  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  assume  the  risk;  yes. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  make  any  distinction  between  corporations 
which  derive  their  power  from  franchises  granted  by  the  State  and  employments 
where  the  relation  between  employer  and  employee  is  personal? — A.  Yes;  I  would 
make  a  distinction,  because  the  cori)oration's  powers  are  directly  granted  by  the 
State,  giving  it  rights  to  do  business— given  a  charter  with  certain  restrictions 
under  the  State:  but  I  would  not  confine  it  simply  to  those.  As  I  have  stated 
before,  any  labor  difficulty  in  any  business  in  which  there  are  a  number  of  people 
engaged  that  is  subject  to  sui>ervision  by  the  State  authorities  I  think  ought  to 
be  subject  to  arbitration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  that  fair  to  the  e^nployers.  provided  it  is  true 
that  you  can  bind  the  employers  because  they  have  property  that  can  be  attached, 
w^hereas  the  workingman,  simply  coming  together  to  arbitrate,  would  not  be 
bound,  you  may  say,  at  all?— A.  I  think  that  it  ought  to  be  equal  between  the  two. 
I  do  not  think  that  an  arbitration  law  should  be  passed  that  would  work  to  the 
injury  of  one  party  to  the  benefit  of  the  other. 

Q.  You  can  compel  a  corporation  to  run  its  works  at  a  loss,  at  a  certain  wage 
that  the  arbitration  board  may  decide  upon,  until  all  its  surplus  capital  is  wiped 
out  and  it  is  insolvent,  can  you  not,  by  medium  of  the  courts,  provided  you  ha 
your  compulsory  law  properly  framed?  But  how  are  you  going  to  compel  the 
thousand  workmen  to  work  at  the  wages  the  arbitration  committee  may  decide 
upon,  provided  they  do  not  choose  to  so  work? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  a  Doard  of 
arbitration  ought  to  have  a  right  to  say  to  a  man  that  he  shall  give  more  wages  to 
an  employee  than  his  business  can  afford.  I  think  it  would  be  absurd  to  even  pre- 
Biime  that  a  law  could  be  passed  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Suppose  the  board  of  arbitration  decided  on  a  scale  of  wages  that  the  com- 
I>any  could  not  afford  to  pay.  Your  comxralsory  arbitration  does  not  amount  to 
anything  unless  yon  force  that  company  to  run  its  business  on  those  terms:  and, 
as  1  understand,  your  compulsory  law  is  going  to  be  so  framed  that  it  will  comi)el 
them  to  run  on  those  terms. — A.  It  has  never  entered  my  head  that  a  law  should 
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be  passed  to  say  to  a  man,  Yon  are  making  more  money  than  yon  onght  to  make 
ana  are  paying  less  than  yon  should  pay.  In  regard  to  arbitration,  I  think  tha- 
the  main  object  with  me  is  to  prevent  this  great  tronble  that  exists,  where  lawt 
lessness  may  be  resorted  to  by  those  x)eople  that  feel  they  have  been  aj^grieved- 
They  can't  approach  their  employer,  as  he  will  not  ti-eat  with  them  except  as  indi- 
viduals. That  is  one  reason  why  I  believe  in  labor  organizations.  While  I  am 
not  a  member  of  any  labor  organization,  I  can  see  that  the  greatest  protection 
they  have  is  in  labor  organizations  and  labor  unions  when  they  are  properly  man- 
aged  and  controlled,  where  they  will  be  recognized.  Now,  you  take  in  the  case 
of  a  strike  we  had  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  among  the  shoe  cutters.  They  waited 
upon  me,  and  asked  what  I  could  do  in  regard  to  the  matter.  I  asked  if  it  was  a 
question  of  overwork  or  as  to  time.  They  said,  **  No."  I  said,  **  A  question  as  to  the 
reduction  of  wages. "  They  said,  *  *  No. "  1  said,  *  *  What  is  the  trouble?"  The  man 
said  to  me:  ^ ^  1  am  a  shoe  cutter;  I  have  been  in  the  business  19years;  I  am  skilled  at 
that  work.  My  business  w  as  to  cut  and  my  task  was  to  cut  92  paii;^  of  shoes,  for  which 
I  received  $2.40.  The  superintendent  instructed  me  that  I  nad  to  cut  120  pairs.  I 
said,  *  How  much  more  wages  will  I  receive?'  He  said,  *  Not  a  cent.' "  Now,  they 
increased  the  task  npon  that  man  and  yet  did  not  increase  the  hours  of  work  nor 
change  the  wages.  That  was  one  of  the  causes  of  his  striking.  I  asked  the  others 
what  was  the  cause.  A  man  said :  *  *  Well ,  I  have  been  a  shoe  cutter  for  years,  and  the 
superintendent  told  me  I  had  to  teach  boys;  turn  my  shop  into  a  kind  of  a  kinter- 
garden  school  to  teach  boys  how  to  cut  and  give  them  one-fourth  wages.  I  refused 
to  do  it,  and  I  was  discharged."  Men  strike  for  a  great  many  causes.  There  is 
sometimes  a  lack  of  synapathy  between  the  employer  and  employees.  One  is  tir- 
ing to  simply  earn  a  hving  and  the  other  is  not  willing  to  pay  anything;  simply 
trying  to  make  every  dollar  he  can  and  become  rich  and  independent.  They  do 
not  seem  to  come  together  as  they  should.  There  is  no  means  of  reaching  them. 
It  is  only  through  labor  organizations  sometimes,  or  through  unions,  that  they 
can  be  approached,  and  a  great  many  will  not  recognize  them  to  any  extent.  As 
a  substitute  for  that,  I  say  a  board  of  arbitration  can  be  formed — ^not  given  unlim- 
ited power — I  don't  mean  that — to  go  to  a  man  and  say  how  much  he  shall  give 
this  man  or  that  man  or  the  other  man,  but  to  limit  them  in  their  powers  in  regard 
to  disputes  that  may  arise  between  them.  I  have  not  thought  out  the  plan  as  to 
how  lar  that  limitation  should  go,  but  suggest  it  as  a  means,  at  least,  of  trying  to 
harmonize  the  interests  of  the  two,  capital  and  labor,  the  employer  and  employee. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  The  commission  would  like  to  know  how  any  compulsory 
arbitration  decisions  would  be  enforced,  both  upon  the  employee  and  employer? 
How  could  it  be  enforced  without  interfering  with  individual  liberty,  if  you 

E lease?— A.  That  would  be  a  question  that  of  course  would  have  to  be  studied  out 
y  the  framers  of  the  law.  I  have  no  definite  plan  in  regard  to  the  limitations  of 
authority.  I  have  an  idea,  though,  that  it  should  be  limited  to  the  extent  Mr. 
Harris  suggests:  that  is,  if  a  man,  say,  works  a  thousand  people,  and  they  are  not 
getting  the  wages  they  think  they  ought  to  get,  the  board  of  arbitration  ^ould 
not  have  power  to  say  to  that  man  that  he  has  got  to  pay  those  wages  when  they 
know  he  is  losing  money.  I  do  not  think  the  board  of  arbitration  should  have 
that  power. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  have  had  considerable  experience  as  a  labor 
commissioner.  You  have  read  the  proceedings  of  all  the  State  boards.  Did  you 
ever  know  of  a  decision  of  a  State  or  local  l)oard  that  destroyed  a  man's  prop- 
erty?—A.  No;  I  can  say  I  never  have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Did  partisan  politics  enter  into  the  St.  Louis  strike  in 
any  way? — ^A.  I  do  not  know.  Of  course,  there  are  a  great  many  assertions  that 
it  did  and  a  great  many  denials,  that  it  did  not.  If  it  entered  into  it,  I  do  n<^ 
faiow  it.  If  it  had  been  just  before  an  election  perhaps  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent, but  there  was  no  election  pending  at  that  time. 

Q.  Were  the  State  government  and  the  city  government  under  the  same 
party? — A.  No;  the  city  government  was  under  the  control  of  the  Republicans. 
Mayor  Ziegenheim  was  mayor  of  the  city,  and  he  had  control;  and  the  sheriff 
was  a  Republican.  The  police  force,  however,  was  under  the  control  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  through  his  board.  The  governor  of  my  State  appoints  the 
police  board:  and  the  mayor  of  the  city  is  a  member  of  the  board.  The  four 
members  that  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  mayor,  elect  the  chi^  oi 
police  and  the  officers.  In  fact,  the  police  force  of  the  city  is  under  the  control 
of  the  board. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  The  police  board  was  Democratic?— A.  The  police 
board  was  Democratic,  yes. 

I  think  that  factory  inspection  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  pertain- 
ing to  labor  in  cities.    While  the  law  of  our  State  gives  to  every  city  of  5,000 
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inhabitants  or  over  the  ^wer  to  appoint  a  factory  inspector,  St.  Louis,  unfor- 
tunately, has  no  factory  inspector  and  never  has  had  one. 

Q.  (By  Air.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Why  is  that?— A.  I  do  not  know,  I  can  not  tell.  I 
have  used  every  effort  in  my  pow^er  to  try  and  ^et  the  city  authorities  to  have  a 
factory  inspector.  The  council  and  house  did  pass  a  bill  creating  a  factory 
inspector,  two  deputies,  and  a  clerk,  but  the  mayor  has  never  appointed  one. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Then  the  law  of  your  State  is  not  mandatory  as  to  the 
selection  of  those;  it  is  left  optional  with  the  city? — ^A.  It  says  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  city  authorities  of  every  city  of  5,000  inhabitants  and  over.  There  is  no 
penalty  attached  to  it,  however. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  There  is  no  penalty,  and  it  is  a  dead  letter?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  very  important? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  very  important  where  so 
many  people  are  engaged  at  work. 

Q.  Have  you  looked  into  the  law  of  Massachusetts  in  re^^ard  to  factory  inspec- 
tion?— ^No;  I  intend  to  recommend  to  the  legislature,  which  meets  this  winter, 
a  factory  inspection  law  which,  I  think,  will  cover  the  matter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  To  whom  do  the  factory  inspectors  of  the  cities 
report?— A.  They  have  not  any. 

Q.  Assumiujg  that  they  do? — ^A.  They  would  report  to  the  labor  commissioner. 
The  law  provides  that  the  office  of  factory  inspector  can  be  held  by  some  other 
officer.  For  instance,  in  Kansas  City  they  have  a  building  inspector,  and  he  is 
also  the  factory  inspector,  and  he  reports  to  me. 

Q.  Does  the  law  give  to  the  inspector  sufficient  authority  to  enter  upon  the 
premises  and  make  recommendations  and  comi)el  compliance  with  the  recom- 
mendations?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Does  the  investigation  cover  sanitary  conditions? — 
A.  Yes. 

3.  Safety  appliances? — A.  Yes. 
.  And  aU  tnese  matters  pertaining  to  the  safety  and  health  of  the  employee? — 
A.  Yes.    We  also  have  a  law  for  tne  inspection  of  bake  shops  that  was  passed 
last  winter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  efficient  are  your  local  health  boards  in  relation 
to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  factories,  etc.? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  are  very 
efficient;  I  do  not  think  they  are  as  efficient  as  they  might  be.  I  can  say,  though, 
that  the  general  condition  of  our  cities  is  much  better  than  you  would  expect  to 
find  it  in  a  great  many  places,  because  the  employers,  the  men  who  have  factories 
and  places,  seem  to  take  great  pride  in  trying  to  make  conditions  as  pleasant  and 
as  comfortable  and  as  safe  as  possible.  We  have  a  fine  building  inspector  in  the 
city  and  he  looks  after  the  building  x>ermits,  and  the  building  inspector  of  the 
city,  of  course,  cooperates  with  the  factory  insi)ector,  especially  if  it  is  a  building 
where  persons  are  engaged  at  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Now,  branching  off  on  general  labor  subjects,  can  you 
give  the  commission  any  information  as  to  the  conditions  of  labor  generally  in 
your  State  and  the  rate  of  wages? — ^A.  I  submit  a  list,  taken  from  my  last  report, 
showing  the  average  daily  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  in  Missouri,  com- 
piled from  reports  as  to  wages  in  forty  different  classes  of  work. 


Average  daily  toages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 


1.  Architectnral  lion,  cornice,  and  sheet  metal 

2.  AKTlcuJtural  implements 

3.  Bakeries 

4.  Ba«»  and  bagging 

6.  Bouer  works 

6.  Boots  and  shoes 

7.  Boxes— wood  and  paper 

8.  Breweries 

9.  Brick  and  tile  factories 

10.  Brooms  and  brushes 

11.  Candies  and  confectioner)' 

12.  Car  works 

13.  Carriages,  wagons,  and  buggies 

14.  Cigar  fiictories 

16.  Clothing 

16.  Cooperage  and  staves 


Average  daily 
wages  paid  male 
employees. 


8^1"«<^-     skmed. 


12. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
1 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
1 


$1.28 
1.24 
1.45 
1.19 
1.40 

.89 
1.28 
1.46 
1.81 

.88 
1.14 
1.44 
1.17 

.70 
1.24 
1.26 


Average  daily 
wages  paid  fe- 
male employees. 


Skilled. 

Un- 
skilled. 

12.00 

1.08 
1.23 

10.74 
.65 

1.14 
1.17 
2.47 
2.00 

.82 

.75 

.93 
1.00 
1.82 
1.61 
1.20 

.54 
1.00 
1.15 
.68 
.71 
1. 00 
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Average  daily  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  in  the  State  of  Missouri— CovV^ 


.vem^e  d  a  1 1  y  i  AYcnge  daily 
urates  paid  male  waxes  paid  ft- 
employees.  I     male  emptofees 


17.  Distilleries  and  malt  factories 

18.  Drugs,  chemicals,  and  druggists'  sundries 

19.  Electrical  apparatus  and  lamps 

20.  Flouring  mills 

21.  Furniture  and  coffin  factories, 

22.  Grocers'  sundries 

23.  Harness,  saddles,  and  leather  factories 

24.  Ice  factories 

25.  Lime  and  cement  factories. 

26.  Machineiv  and  metal  works 

27.  Paints,  oils,  and  varnish 

28.  Packing  houses 

29.  Plaining  mills  and  wood  works 

30.  Printing,  engraving,  and  bookbinding 

31.  Saw  mills  and  lumber  . . 

32.  Soap  factories 

33.  Stone  and  marble  works 

34.  Stove  factories 

35.  Tent  and  awning  factories 

36.  Tobacco  factories 

37.  Trunk  and  valise  factories 

38.  Woolen  mUls 

39.  Cob  pipe  factories 

40.  Canning  factories 

Average  daily  wages 


Q.  Have  yon  any  sweat  shop  class  in  any  of  yonr  cities? — A.  No;  we  have  very 
little  of  that.  Of  conrse  the  general  duties  of  the  factory  inspectors  cover  the 
investigation  of  sweat  shops. 

Q.  And  nothing  has  been  reported  to  yon  concerning  sweat  shops? — ^A.  Very 
seldom  I  have  haa  any  report  of  that  kind.  I  have  a  gentleman  appointed  for  tfaa 
purpose,  Mr.  Anderson,  who  was  inspector  under  my  predecessor;  I  have  had  biin 
to  inspect  the  sweat  shops  and  the  factories  of  the  city,  and  he  finds  them  in  a 
majority  of  cases  in  good  condition.  Of  course,  now  and  then  he  will  find  an 
exception. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  average  wages  per  day.  .How  many  days  does  this  fi^nre?^ 
A.  I  do  not  know;  I  do  not  believe  I  put  that  down. 

Q.  Of  course  an  average  wage  of  $2.50,  covering  300  days  in  the  year,  would 
be  a  great  deal  higher  in  the  aggregate  than  an  average  wage  that  only  covered 
200  days. — A.  I  would  say,  in  my  report  the  average  is  almost  to  the  limit 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  The  working  days  of  the  year?— A.  Yes;  the  working  days 
of  the  year. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  investigation  which  will  enable  you  to  know  how  the 
wages  at  the  present  time  compare  with  previous  years?— A.  Yes;  our  wage8 
have  increased  a  little,  not  much.  In  some  trades  they  have  increased  a  little 
more  than  in  others;  but  the  tendency  of  the  wages  in  my  State  is  upward  in 
regard  to  mechanical  work. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Do  you  make  any  distinction  in  your  statement  between 
colore  labor  and  white  labor? — A.  No. 

O.  That  embraces  both  classes?— A.  Yes;  it  embraces  aU  employed,  both  claaseB. 
in  40  different  kinds  of  business. 

(^.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  how  man^  are  colored  and  how  many 
white? — A.  !no;  I  have  never  made  that  investigjation.  There  are  very  few 
colored,  except  in  domestic  work,  in  my  State.  It  is  an  exceptional  case  where 
you  find  any  colored  labor  in  factories,  except  as  porters.  Neither  colored  female 
labor  nor  colored  male  labor  is  engaged  in  the  mechanical  arts.  But  a  great  many 
of  them  are  employed  as  domestic  help  there. 

Q.  There  are  no  factories  that  are  run  wholly  by  colored  labor? — A.  No;  not  in 
my  State. 

(By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Are  the  40  employments  covered  by  your  table  represen- 
tative of  the  general  industiies  of  the  State?— A.  Yes;  that  includes  not  only  St 
Louis  but  all  of  the  towns  and  cities  where  like  investigations  are  made«  £ach 
manufacturer  is  compelled  under  the  law  to  give  the  labor  commissioner  statistics 
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as  to  the  nnmber  of  perBODB  engaged  and  the  amount  they  receiye  and  the  number 
of  days  they  work. 

<^.  Do  you  have  any  rule  in  sending  out  your  blanks  as  to  the  establishments  to 
which  they  shall  go—I  mean  by  that  as  to  the  number  of  hands  employed. — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  mlnJTnum  number  that  you  consider  worthy  of  investigation? — 
A.  Usually  where  five  or  more  are  engaged.  Any  man  that  is  engaged  in  any 
business  where  he  engages  a  number  of  hands — we  send  him  a  blank. 

Q.  This  covers  sutetantially  the  entire  State?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  yon  desire  to  state  to  the  commission  with  respect  to  gen- 
eral conditions  of  labor  in  your  State? — A.  We  have  a  great  many  unemployed  in 
our  State.  I  have  two  State  free  emnloyment  bureaus  and  they  are  Dusy  all 
the  time  trying  to  give  assistance  ana  help.  Under  our  system,  any  man,  or 
woman,  or  child  over  14  ^ears  of  age  who  wants  to  find  employment,  can  come 
and  file  an  application,  giving  name,  age,  address,  former  occupation^  and  how 
long  they  worked  at  that  occupation,  and  what  occupation  or  business  they  wish 
to  engage  in. 

Q.  UaBthe  cause  of  the  non-emplovment  come  under  your  observation?— A.  That 
is  observed  by  asking  questions.  If  you  ask  them,  very  often  they  will  tell  you 
why  they  lost  their  job  and  why  they  have  not  been  at  work.  Their  causes  are 
sometimes  almost  as  different  as  the  number  that  may  come  in. 

Q.  (By  Bfcr.  Phillips.)  How  many  such  bureaus  have  you  established  in  your 
State? — A.  Two;  one  at  Kansas  City  and  one  at  St.  Louis. 

Q.  They  are  employment  bureaus  under  State  sui)ervision?— A.  Yes;  a  party 
makes  ax>plication  for  a  place.  Then  we  take  an  application  from  a  party  that  may 
want  a  clerk,  a  domestic,  a  stenogpiapher,  or  any  Kmd  of  business.  We  file  that 
application.  It  states  the  amount  of  wages  they  i)ay ,  and  the  occuimtion  they  wish 
to  engage  a  person  in ;  and  we  bring  the  parties  tog^ether  without  cost  to  either.  It 
does  not  cost  them  anything  at  all.  That  is  why  it  is  called  the  State  free  employ- 
ment bureau.  We  have  given  thousands  and  thousands  employment?  I  sent 
from  my  Kansas  City  employment  bureau  1,700  men  to  the  harvest  fields  of  Kan- 
sas this  summer. 

Q.  How  was  the  transportation  paid  for?— A.  My  agent  made  rates  with  the 
raur6ads  that  went  out  into  the  country,  and,  of  course,  the  parties  got  the  bene- 
fit of  it.  In  some  cases  their  tickets  would  be  sent  by  those  that  wanted  harvest 
hands.    It  depended  on  the  man  and  the  crops. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  This  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  lessen  the 
number  of  unemployed?— A.  Yes.  They  go  upon  tne  theory,  as  I  said  in  advo- 
cating it  before  tne  legislature,  that  the  busy  man,  the  man  engaged  in  business, 
is  not  a  dangerous  citizen;  it  Ib  the  unemployed  that  have  nothing  else  to  do  or 
think  about. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  How  much  of  an  appropriation  is  made  for  these  employ- 
ment bureaus.- A .  Nothing.  I  get  the  same  amount  that  my  predecessor  received. 
I  receive  $24,000  a  year  for  2  years,  out  of  which  I  have  to  gather  all  the  statistics 
of  the  State  in  regard  to  the  mining,  mineral,  manufacturing,  and  eductional 
interests  of  the  State. 

Q.  Is  the  employment  bureau  made  mandatory  upon  you? — A.  Yes;  I  have  to 
sustain  all  these  bureaus  and  also  do  this  factory  inspection;  so  you  see  I  have 
very  little. 

Q.  Then  how  is  your  salary  paid  under  the  law?— A.  That  does  not  come  out. 
It  is  $2,000  a  year.  That  is  paid  independently.  My  appropriation  is  $24,000,  and 
out  of  that  I  employ  some  6  to  8  people. 

Q.  You  consider  these  employment  bureaus  really  very  beneficial,  do  you?— A. 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  tnat  is  more  beneficial  in  the  State.  I  think  that  the 
money  spent  in  them  returns  to  the  State  a  hundred  fold.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  Do  you  know  of  any  other  State  that  has  a  similar 
plan?— A.  Yes;  Ohio  has  and  New  York;  and  Illinois  appropriated  some  $27,000 
in  the  last  legislature,  and  has  a  free  employment  law.  I  do  not  know  of  any  one 
thing  that  is  more  helpful  to  labor  than  that.  A  great  many  people  come  to  the 
cities.  The  tendency  is  that  way.  If  it  could  be  stopped  I  believe  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  keep  people  from  flocking  to  the  cities  from  the  country  and  from 
the  towns.  A  man  gets  broke  in  the  country  and  the  very  first  thought  is  to  go 
to  the  city  and  find  employment.  He  goes  there.  He  may  be  a  stranger,  or  if  he 
has  friends  he  exhausts  their  influence  and  then  he  seeks  for  employment  and 
will  go  to  one  of  these  private  employment  agencies  that  charge  from  $1  to  $5 
deposit.  Sometimes  some  of  them  exact  all  over  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  first  or 
second,  or  perhaps  both  months'  wages.    They  send  you  to  numbers  that  do  not 
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exist,  and  sometimes  to  people  who  will  keep  yon  employed  half  a  dav  and  ton 
von  off— in  collnsion  with  these  employment  agents.  And  the  man,  who  is  in  tiie 
onsiness  for  the  money,  has  your  money  and,  of  course,  you  may  ^  back  and  try 
it  over  ag^ain,  not  knowing  the  facts.  You  pay  him  another  fee  if  you  have  it 
and  that  is  the  way  it  goes.  We  have  run  from  6  to  8  out  of  our  city  by  virtue  of 
our  free  State  employment  bureau.  I  think  finding  employment  for  our  sorphis 
labor  is  one  of  the  great  problems  in  this  country.  Of  course  you  can  not  legi4- 
late  moneyinto  the  pockets  of  a  man  that  won't  work  and  has  no  brains  or  eneigy 
or  skill.    That  will  not  do. 

(j.  Have  you  given  any  study  to  immigration?— A.  I  have  studied  it  this  far:  I 
think  that  the  population  of  this  country  for  its  business  is  as  large  as  we  need. 
We  have  enough  nere  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  inrohibiting  immigration  alto- 
gether?—A.  No,  not  altogether;  but  I  would  be  very  particular  about  who  came. 

Q.  Do  you  think  our  restrictive  laws  are  sufficient  now,  if  enforced? — ^A.  I  do 
not  know.  I  think  outside  of  the  Chinamen  almost  anybody  can  come  that  wants 
to  come,  in  some  way.  Now,  in  my  State,  when  I  became  labor  commissioner  I 
found  we  had  445,000  acres  of  government  land  in  our  State — ^I  little  dreamed  of 
it — some  of  it  in  the  best  mineral  belt  of  our  State.  We  have  40  countiee  in  my 
State  in  wiiich  coal  is  mined,  and  we  have  some  26  counties  in  which  lead  and 
zinc  are  mined.  We  have  one  of  the  largest  lead-mining  camps  in  this  country, 
and  one  of  the  largest  zinc-mining  belts.  By  advertising  that  land  throuRh  my 
surplus  production  map,  it  was  the  means  of  selling  and  having  homesteaded  over 
100,000  acres  of  it  in  the  last  year.  We  have  very  httle  iron  in  my  State  just  now. 
What  is  called  Iron  Mountain,  just  below  St.  Louis,  is  about  entirely  exhausted. 
About  the  only  county  where  there  is  much  mining  of  iron  is  Dent  County.  There 
is  very  little  iron,  but  there  is  an  inexhaustible  amount  of  coal  and  zinc  and  lead. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  It  is  bituminous  coal,  of  course? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  how  large  are  the*  veins? — A.  Up  to  6  feet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  know  the  area  of  the  coal  and  zinc  lands? — A. 
No.  We  have  26  counties  in  which  zinc  and  lead  have  been  mined.  We  have  s 
large  amount  of  capital  invested  in  our  State  in  the  zinc  and  lead  interests. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman).  Mostly  in  the  southwestern  part?— A.  Southwestern 
and  southeastern.  The  large  zinc  deposits  are  in  the  southeast,  just  below  St 
Louis,  near  the  Mississippi  River,  in  what  is  known  as  St.  Francis  County. 

3.  Where  is  the  Joplin  District? — A.  That  is  in  the  southwest. 
.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar).  Is  this  capital  that  has  developed  these  mines  outside 
capital  oris  it  home  capital?— A.  A  ^eat  deal  of  it  is  outside  capital,  as  well  at 
home  ca{)ital.    A  great  deal  of  outside  capital  has  come  to  our  State  and  been 
invested  in  those  mines. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Phillips).  Are  the  mine  workers  reasonably  well  paid  in  those 
mining  districts? — A.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  of  any  State  that  has  any  oetter  mining 
law  than  Missouri,  At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  there  were  ten  anient 
ments  passed  in  regard  to  mining  laws,  making  it  as  near  perfect  as  coold  be. 
because  there  was  no  objection  made  and  thelegimature  would  pass  any  remedial 
and  l)eneficial  law  in  regard  to  the  mining  interests.  And  we  also  made  it  ao 
independent  department,  by  making  the  mine  inspector  of  the  State  the  head  of 
what  is  called  the  mining  bureau,  and  he  is  now  a  State  officer.  Heretofore  he 
was  under  the  labor  commissioner's  direction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar).  Has  the  development  of  these  mineral  lands  in  Mis- 
souri improved  and  raised  the  price  of  agricultural  lands  contiguous  to  them? — A- 
I  do  not  know  that  it  has,  only  where  the  land  is  prospectively  mineral.  Onr 
agricultural  lands  in  Missouri  have  not  increased  in  value.  In  fact  I  do  not  think 
they  are  worth  as  much  to-day  as  they  were  10  years  ago.  I  do  not  know  why 
that  should  be  but  it  is  true— outside  of  where  there  are  prospective  mineral  lands. 
Of  course  you  can  get  almost  any  price  for  such  land. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  nearbv  market  afforded  by  the 
employment  of  a  large  number  of  people  in  mining  helps  the  farmers  in  that 
vicinity?— A.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  Our  State  is  a  great  agricultural 
State,  and  the  surplus  production  of  my  State,  according  to  my  report,  was 
$135,000,000  last  year;  that  is,  over  and  above  the  home  consumption,  the  esd* 
mated  amount  of  production  was  $135,000,000. 

Q.  rBv  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  In  agriculture?— A.  Not  agriculture,  but  all  the  inter- 
ests of  the  State.  Maybe  potatoes  or  such  products  as  might  come  in  the  way  of 
vegetables,  where  thev  are  shipped  into  those  places  where  there  is  a  large  coo- 
sumption,  of  course,  they  affect  it;  but  I  can  not  say  that  the  value  of  wheat  or 
com  or  meat  is  affected. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  recent  was  yonr  investigation  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  farm  iMids?— A.  I  have  not  made  any  direct  inveistigation  in  regard  to 
it,  that  is,  to  make  a  special  business  of  it,  but  I  know  that  the  office  of  county 
recorder  in  my  State  used  to  be  one  of  the  best  offices  in  a  county  a  few  jears 
ago,  and  now  it  is  not  considered  by  far  the  best  office  in  a  county.  There  is  not 
that  exchange  of  proi)erty  and  real  estate  in  Missouri  that  there  was  formerly. 

Q.  One  question  in  connection  with  the  unemployed  that  I  intended  to  ask  at 
the  time;  that  is,  whether  that  increases  or  decreases  at  any  periods?  In  times  of 
depression  do  the  unemployed  increase  in  number? — A.  I  think  so,  yes.  Of 
course,  every  man  that  puts  his  money  into  and  engages  in  business  that^requires 
labor,  employs  people;  if  he  has  not  any  business — goes  out  of  business,  he  does 
not  employ  them.  Take,  for  instance,  the  tobacco  business  there;  we  had  some 
7  or  8  mdependent  tobacco  firms,  and  when  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
bought  out  Liggett  &  Meyers  and  Drummond  and  such  men,  it  turned  thousanciF 
of  men  and  women  out  of  employment. 

3.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  The  Continental,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes,  the  Continental. 
.  Have  you  anything  further  to  state?— A.  I  will  just  state  this:  I  have  my 
rei)ort  here,  a  synopsis  or  it,  and  you  gentlemen  miffht  want  to  know  of  the  condi- 
tions there  as  compared  with  other  years.  The  total  value  of  the  commodities  mar- 
keted in  1899.  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  shows  an  increase  of  over 
$5,000,000.  Tnat  is  general  information  in  regard  to  conditions,  agricultural  as 
well  as  mechanical. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Is  that  on  account  of  the  increase  of  prices  or  increase  of 
qnantity? — ^A.  I  regard  it  more  as  an  increase  of  quantity  than  an  increase  of 
price. 

Q.  In  your  State  is  the  tendency  of  prices  of.  the  principal  commodities  that 
enter  into  the  support  of  life  upward  or  downward? — A.  The  price  of  wheat  is 
increased;  com  has  a  tendency  that  way.  The  stronggst  price  that  we  have  is 
mules;  that  has  increased  more  than  anything  else.  We  had  a  foreign  market 
for  our  Missouri  mules,  and  the  tendency  of  that  was  to  increase  largely  in  price. 

Q.  You  refer  now  to  a  comparatively  recent  and  short  i)eriod,  I  suppose.  Take 
the  last  decade  in  comparison  with  the  i>revious  decade — are  the  ^ces  generally 
a  little  lower  or  a  little  higher?— A.  I  think  they  are  higher,  that  is,  in  the  major- 
ity of  commodities  entering  into  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Q.  Like  coal,  clothing,  cotton  and  woolen  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  meats  and 
▼^etables. — ^A.  All  those  thinja^s  are  much  higher.  In  regard  to  conditions  in  the 
city  of  St.  Louis,  where  I  am  living,  the  prices  of  all  necessaries  that  enter  into 
the  living  of  a  fsimily  have  had  a  tendency  to  increase,  to  the  extent  that  there  is 
a  great  number  of  i)eople  there  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  who  heretofore  kept  house 
but  who  have  broken  up  housekeeping  and  gone  to  boarding.  The  prices  of  these 
things  seem  to  have  a  tendencyto  go  up;  the  cost  of  domestic  life  is  higher. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Has  the  price  of  labor  increased  or  decreased? — A. 
No,  the  price  is  about  the  same.  We  have  not  a  very  high  rate  of  labor.  The 
average  that  we  pay  our  domestics  for  general  housework  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
is  about  $12.50. 

Q.  Ih  employment  more  steady  and  continuous  than  formerly? — A.  I  do  not 
know;  I  can  not  give  that  to  you.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  any  more  steady  than 
it  was.  I  think  the  tendency  is  to  an  increase  of  population  of  the  cities  and  sur- 
plus labor  all  the  time.  Of  course,  the  more  liberty  there  is  the  more  competition 
in  regard  to  prices,  and  it  has  a  tendency  to  cut  the  prices — ^the  supply  is  greater 
than  the  demand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  anything  further?— A.  I  may  add  if  there  is 
anything  that  I  can  contribute  I  will  be  glad  to  do  it.  If  you  want  any  further 
information,  when  I  return  to  my  office  1  will  give  it  to  you  specifically  on  any 
subject  you  desire. 

I  am  very  greatly  interested  in  you.  I  do  not  think  Congress  ever  acted  wiser 
than  it  did  when  it  appointed  a  commission  of  this  kind.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
most  necessary  and  essential  things  to  our  prosperity  to  know  the  exact  conditions  of 
onr  country.  Congressmen  act  usually  upon  what  their  own  constituencies  desire 
and  sometimes  forgot  the  desires  of  others.  You,  gentlemen,  look  all  over  the 
w^hole  country  and  see  these  conditions  and  then  form  your  opinions. 

(  Testimony  closed. ) 
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Washington,  D.  C,  November  14, 1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  JAMES  B.  EETH0LD8, 

Head  Worker  of  the  University  Settlement  Society ,  New  York  City, 

The  commission  met  at  2.10  p.  m.,  Yice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  tbex 
time  Mr.  James  B.  Reynolds,  of  New  York  City,  Head  Worker  of  the  Univermty 
Settlement  Society,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows: 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Please  give  your  name  and  post-office  address. — ^A.  James 
B.  Reynolds,  184  Eldridge  street,  New  York  City. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  head  worker  for  the  University  Settlement 
Society? — ^A.  Seven  years. 

Q.  PleasedescribethatassociationanditsworkinNfew  York.— A.  The  University 
Settlement  Society  is  a  society  organized  to  support  an  institution  called  the  Urn- 
versity  Settlement.  The  society  is  composed  of  people  of  more  or  less  means  -who, 
in  order  to  support  the  work  done  by  tne  University  Settlement,  make  contritm- 
tions  of  $5,  $25,  or  $100  a  year.  Mr.  Seth  Low  is  the  president  of  the  society  and 
Mr.  James  Speyer  is  the  treasurer. 

Q.  Is  the  association  local  or  national? — ^A.  It  is  local.  I  distinguish  bet^reen 
the  association,  which  is  the  supporting  body,  and  the  settlement  itself,  ^vrhich 
does  the  work. 

(jj.  Please  state  the  object  of  the  society  and  describe  the  work  it  does. — ^A.  The 
object  of  the  society  is  to  bring  together  people  of  the  laboring  classes  and  of  the 
wealthier  classes,  to  compare  ideas  regarding  the  condition  of  society,  and  to 
work  together  for  the  amelioration  of  the  general  conditions  of  society,  espe- 
cially in  the  poorer  quarters  of  New  York  City.  That  is  the  general  statement 
The  specific  lines  of  work  which-  are  undertaken  by  the  settlement  would  be 
these:  First,  investigation  into  the  social  conditions  of  the  <j[uarter  in  whicli  the 
settlement  is  located,  as,  for  instance,  we  have  made  si)ecial  mvestigations  of  the 
condition  of  the  unemployed,  of  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  of 
the  conditions  of  women  workers,  and  of  pawn  shops. 

Q.  BEas  the  society  more  than  one  settlement  in  New  York? — A.  It  has  two. 

Q.-  Where  are  they?— A.  The  first  settlement  is  located  at  184  Eldridge  street, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  the  lower  east  side,  and  is  in  the  midst  of  a  quarter 
peopled  mainly  by  Russian  and  Poli^  Jews  and  Roumanian  Jews.  The  second 
settlement  is  at  38  King  street,  on  the  lower  west  side,  in  the  center  of  a  quarter 
where  Italians  prevail. 

Q*  Does  the  society  own  the  houses  that  it  occupies? — ^A.  It  owns  t^e  main 
building  at  184  Eldridge  street,  but  it  rents  the  second  building  at  88  Kin^  street 

Q.  Wnat  are  those  buildings  used  for?— A.  For  the  purposes  of  the  society. 

Q.  That  is,  offices  or  residences  for  the  workers? — A.  For  both.  The  first  pur- 
pose of  the  society  is  the  work  of  social  investigation.  The  second  purpose  I  shoold 
define  to  be  that  of  providing— stating  it  in  the  most  general  terms — ^providing 
opportunity  for  the  people  of  the  district  to  improve  themselves  mentally, 
morally,  and  socially.  And  in  order  to  accomplish  that  end  we  have  the  two 
upper  stories  of  the  Eldridge  street  building,  which  is  a  five-story  building, 
devoted  to  residents;  that  is,  men  who  live  m  the  building.  We  have  on  an 
average  8  or  10  men  living  there  continually.  These  men  are  mainly  college 
graduates;  they  are  not  always  so,  but  usualljr  college  graduates;  and  they  live 
there  at  their  own  expense,  paying  a  regular  price  for  room  and  board,  and  taking 
part  in  the  work  of  tne  house.  The  work  of  the  house  starts  with  a  Mndergarteo 
for  the  youngest  children,  those  between  the  ages  of  5  and  7;  and  for  the  next 
older  grade  of  children  we  have  a  series  of  clubs,  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  the  clubs 
being  organized  primarily  for  the  social  purpose,  and  secondly,  for  the  educational 
and  moral  purpose.  Each  of  these  younger  clubs  has  a  manager  or  director,  a 
young  man  or  a  young  woman.  The  clubs  meet  once  a  week  and  the  manags- 
meets  with  them'.  The  clubs  are  organized  independently;  that  is  to  say,  we 
believe  very  strongly  in  the  principle  of  self-government;  so  that  each  club,  even 
the  yoimgest  club,  will  have  its  own  officers,  its  president,  vice-president,  secre- 
tary, and  treasurer,  in  order  that  it  may  feel  a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  that 
the  director  may  not  feel  that  he  or  she  is  in  the  position  of  teacher,  having  to 
keep  the  members  in  order,  call  them  to  account,  and  look  out  for  the  general  good 
behavior.  The  clubs  have  their  own  sergeant-at-anns,  and,  as  a  rule,  if  anything 
is  out  of  the  way  we  call  the  attention  of  the  president  or  sergeant-at-arms  to 
it  and  the  matter  receives  prompt  attention.  Our  experience  has  been  that  the 
practice  of  placing  the  responsibility  for  good  order  upon  the  children  th^n- 
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selves  works  exceedingly  well,  and  removes  entireljr  the  feeling  that  the  director 
is  a  person  to  be  tricked,  if  possible.  So  we  find  in  our  exx)erience  that  when 
a  matter  of  discipline  arises  tne  director  will  more  often  have  to  interfere  in  the 
interest  of  moderation  than  in  the  interest  of  severe  punishment,  because  the  chil- 
dren are  only  too  willing  to  punish  if  they  have  tiie  chance;  they  enjoy  the 
exercise  of  discipline.  This  cnaracterization  would  applv  to  the  younger  clubs 
meeting  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  evening  we  have  clubs  still  more  self-governing. 
The^  are  comi)osed  of  older  members.  We  always  try  to  sustain  to  these  clubs  an 
advisory  rather  than  a  directory  relationship.  These  clubs  also  are  brought 
together  on  the  social  basis  and  for  moral  and  educational  purposes.  In  addition  to 
these  clubs  and  classes,  we  have  in  the  building  the  Children's  Penny  Provident 
Bank,  with  a  membership  at  the  present  time  of  about  4,000  children.  It  receives 
penny  deposits,  ranging  from  1  to  50  cents  or  $1,  from  chUdren  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, deposits  whicn  are  retained  without  interest  and  then  paid  back  to  them 
whenever  they  call  for  them.  We  have  a  library  with  a  membership  of  about 
1,100  or  1,200,  which  receives  some  assistance  from  the  city  and  slight  assistance 
from  the  State.  And  we  have  a  series  of  concerts,  musical  classes,  and  musicid 
entertainments.  We  have  during  the  year  dramatic  entertainments.  We  have 
certain  simple  industrial  classes;  that  is,  classes  in  cooking,  classes  in  business 
arithmetic,  m  stenography,  dressmaking,  etc. — although  we  do  not  attempt  to 
have  a  regular  indusmal  institute.  In  addition  to  these  instrumentalities  which 
operate  in  our  building,  we  receive  as  tenant  a  branch  of  a  society  known  as  the 
Provident  Loan  Association.  This  society  is  otherwise  spoken  of  as  a  model  pawn 
shop.  I  speak  of  it  in  relation  to  our  building— though  it  is  a  tenant — because  the 
first  investigation  to  which  I  referred  a  minute  or  two  ago.  which  was  made  in 
regard  to  the  subject  of  pawn  shops,  furnished  the  material  on  the  basis  of  which 
this  society  was  established.  This  societv  competes  with  the  regular  pawn  shops. 
As  you  may  be  aware,  the  regular  rate  of  interest  charged  by  pawn  shops  in  New 
York  is  8  per  cent  a  month  for  the  first  6  months  and  2  per  cent  a  month  for  the 
second  6  months,  making  80  per  cent  per  annum.  This  society  competes  by  offering 
loans  for  1  per  cent  a  month  or  12  per  cent  a  year.  It  is,  however,  a  commercial 
organization — ^that  is,  commercial  in  the  sense  that  it  is  entirely  self-supporting, 
and  that  it  returns  an  interest  of  5  or  6  per  cent  on  the  investment.  The  brancn 
ofl&oe  established  in  our  place,  which  has  operated  for  only  1  year — the  first  vear 
closed  last  January— ndid  a  business  of  $500,000,  its  first  year  among  the  people  in 
our  quarter.  The  objects  pawned  usufdly  amounted  to  not  more  than  $5  or  $10  at 
the  outside,  which  would  mdicate  that  a  very  large  amount  of  business  is  done  . 
during  the  course  of  the  y€;ar.  I  would  like  to  say  that  before  this  branch  was 
established  we  had  a  discussion  in  one  of  our  meetings  in  reference  to  the  whole 
subject,  and  a  very  strong  desire  to  have  such  a  society  established  in  our  quarter 
was  expressed.  J  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  following  point ,  as  i  t  developed 
in  the  course  of  our  investi^tions,  namely,  that  the  pawn  shop  stands  as  the  only 
commercial  means  of  obtaining  money,  the  only  means  by  which  loans  can  be 
contracted  or  money  can  be  raised  under  any  circumstances  or  cooditions  in  the 
poorer  quarters  of  the  city.  When  one  stops  to  think  what  it  would  mean  in 
Wall  street  if,  in  ordimury  circumstances,  a  man  had  to  pay  80  i)er  cent  per 
annum  for  his  loans,  one  can  see  how  hard  it  is  on  the  poor  who  go  to  a  pawn 
shop  in  their  extremity  to  have  to  pay  these  exorbitant  rates.  And  I  think  you  can 
appreciate  the  value  of  an  institution  of  this  character.  I  am  simply  interested 
in  it  because  it  has  seemed  to  me  to  make  the  commercial  relations  of  the  quarter 
a  little  easier  than  they  were  formerljr. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  the  objects  generally  redeemed  or  not?— A.  Yes. 
In  the  case  of  the  average  pawn  shop  we  found  upon  our  investigation  that  from 
70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  articles  pawned  were  redeemed.  In  this  model  pawn  shop, 
if  I  may  refer  to  it  by  that  title,  last  year,  the  first  year.  98  per  cent  of  the  articles 
pawned  were  redeemed. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  value  do  you  require  for  pawning?— A.  There  is  no  uniform 
rate  of  value.  I  found,  when  I  was  making  my  investigation,  that  the  pawn- 
brokers all  agreed  that,  contrary  to  what  many  of  us  thought,  they  were  not  anxious 
to  ^et  the  articles;  and,  in  fact,  they  unanimously  stated  tnat  if  they  had  to  take  the 
articles  they  generaUy  lost,  and  the  amount  of  money  they  would  loan  would 
depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  their  estimate  of  the  certainty  or  uncertainty  of  the 
redemption  of  tne  article.  If  they  thought  an  article  would  be  redeemed,  though 
charging  a  high  rate  of  interest,  they  were  anxious  to  loan  just  as  much  money 
as  they  could;  if  they  thought  the  article  would  not  be  redeemed,  then  they  were 
very  conservative  and  careful.  You  will  say,  in  noticing  this  difference  in  the 
number  of  articles  redeemed,  that  there  will  have  to  be  some  explanation  of  the 
difference.    One  difference  between  this  model  pi^wn  shop  and  the  other  pawn 
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shops  is  that  the  model  pawn  shop  does  not  loan  quite  so  much  on  the  articles  as 
the  average  pawn  shop.  It  has  felt  itself  compelled  to  take  this  position  in  order 
to  protect  itself.  The  difference  between,  say,  75  per  cent  and  98  per  cent  ia 
probably  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  not  quite  so  large  a  proportion  of  tiie 
value  of  the  article  fe  loaned  by  the  model  pawn  shop. 

The  other  agency  that  has  a  room  in  our  building,  and  which  we  rate  as  of 
very  high  value,  is  a  branch  of  a  society  known  as  the  Lej^al  Aid  Society,  a  society 
which  exists  in  our  building  partly  by  our  own  contribution  and  partly  by  its  own 
contributions  and  enterprise.  This  is  a  society  to  provide  free  legal  cotinBel  for 
the  poor.  The  branch  in  our  office  has  been  In  existence  a  little  over  a  year  and 
has  now  from  200  to  300  cases  a  month.  One  lawyer,  a  salaried  lawyer,  is  th^e 
giving  his  whole  time  to  the  work,  and  two  of  the  residents  of  our  building,  one  <d 
them  a  graduate,  a  lawyer  by  profession  though  not  in  practice,  and  another,  a  law 
student,  voluntwdly  give  a  certain  amount  of  their  time  to  the  work.  We  were 
led  to  undertake  this  work  because  we  found  that  the  legal  counsel  and  aid  given 
to  the  people  was  very  defective.  The  tendency  of  the  l^al  aid  so  given  was 
also  to  encourage  litigation,  and  consequently  to  encourage  tne  expense  of  litiga- 
tion, and  the  professional  lawyers  of  our  quarter,  to  a  considerable  extent,  simply 
preyed  on  the  people  in  that  way. 

The  only  other  organizations  which  need  to  be  named  that  meet  in  onr  bnllfJTng 
are  certain  labor  unions.  We  have  the  central  labor  body  of  the  city,  called  the 
Central  Federated  Union,  which  is  a  regular  tenant.  Its  regular  session  is  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  Two  sections  of  the  organization  meet  on  Tuesday  and  "Wed- 
nesday evenings.  We  have  four  other  organizations,  trade  unions,  meeting  in  the 
building  as  regular  tenants  of  our  society.  All  these  organizations  pay  their  regu- 
lar rental  to  us,  as  theyhave  paid  elsewhere,  and  simply  have  the  pnvilegres  and 
use  of  the  building.  We  have  recently  opened  our  library  to  the  trade  unions, 
and  have  supplied  a  certain  amount  of  sx)ecial  literature  on  economic  subjects, 
which  would  be  of  si)ecial  value  and  interest  to  them. 

Q.  How  large  a  building  is  required  for  this  work?— A.  It  occupies  a  space  67 
by  80  feet.  The  striking  tning  in  connection  with  the  coming  of  the  trade  onions 
to  our  building  is  this:  All  these  trade  unions  were  heretofore  meeting  in  halls 
that  were  adjacent  to  or  a  part  of  saloons,  and  all  of  them  in  coming  to  onr  build- 
ing or  in  opening  negotiations  regarding  the  building  indicated  that  they  iivonld 
like  to  meet  in  halls  that  were  not  connected  with  saloons;  that  they  felt  that  the 
influence  of  the  saloon  was  often  injurious  to  the  business  seriousness  of  their 
meetings  and  to  the  quiet  and  decorum  of  the  meetings,  and  that  they  wonld  like  to 
meet  in  places  which  would  not  have  that  kind  of  influence.  A  number  of  them, 
at  least,  stated  to  me,  however,  that  in  canvassing  in  different  parts  of  the  city 
they  found  it  was  practically  impossible  in  New  York  to  find  any  hall  at  sncb  a 
rental  as  they  could  afford  to  pay  which  was  not  attached  to  a  saloon.  The  saloon 
relationship  is  always  made  easy,  so  far  as  the  rental  is  concerned,  with  the  result, 
however,  that  it  is  understood  and  expected  that  the  members  of  the  union  will 
patronize  the  bar,  and  will  '*  take  it  out  in  trade. "  For  instance,  a  member  fk  one 
of  the  unions  which  is  now  meeting  in  our  building  told  me  that  they  met  formerly 
in  a  hall  on  the  second  floor  of  a  building  to  which  access  was  obtained  throu^  a 
long  passageway  from  the  street,  but  on  the  night  when  their  union  met  the  door 
of  the  passageway  was  always  closed  and  barred,  and  access  ^aa  only  through  the 
saloon,  so  that  the  members  had  to  pass  around  in  front  of  the  bar.  And,  as  they 
were  occasionally  reminded  of  the  fact  that  they  were  paying  practically  a  nominal 
rental,  they  felt,  in  the  interests  of  decency  and  generosity,  tnat  they  must  patron- 
ize the  bar.  The  result  was  that  the  managers  of  the  union  said  that  they  found 
when  they  had  serious  business  that  the  condition  of  some  of  their  members  was 
such  as  to  prevent  the  consideration  of  business  in  the  serious  and  dignified  way 
which  they  desired.  So  we  have  felt  that  we  were  making  a  very  valuable 
contribution  to  the  serious  and  orderly  consideration  of  labor  matters  by  being 
able  to  provide  the  use  of  our  rooms  for  labor  organizations,  and  to  provide  thein 
on  such  a  business  basis  that  they  could  come  to  us  with  perfect  self  respect-. 
Those  would  cover,  I  think,  the  principal  works  going  on  inside  of  otir  building. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  would  like  to  inquire  how  these  outside  societies  which 
are  domiciled  with  you  are  orpinized  and  maintained.  Take  the  Legal  Aid 
Society,  for  instance.— A.  That  is  an  incorporated  society  which  has  its  outside 
support,  like  any  other  philanthropic  societj*— it  has  its  presidei  t  aiid  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  it  has  a  regular  list  of  supporting  members.  The  Provident 
Loan  Association,  as  it  is  called,  is  organized  in  the  same  way,  though  it  has  s 
capital  stock. 

Q.  Those  societies  are  benevolent  then,  very  largely?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  lawyers  employed  by  them  charge  fees,  or  do  they  render  the  service 
gratuitously?— Ar  In  case  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  the  lawyer  r®c^^^|l|  salary. 
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He  only  charges  10  cents  for  the  registration  of  a  case;  but  if,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  society,  he  brings  a  suit  to  recover  a  certain  sum  of  money,  tnen, 
I  think,  20  per  cent  of  that  money  is  handed  to  the  society  as  compensation  if 
the  money  is  recovered;  if  the  money  is  not  recovered,  no  charge  is  made.  But 
advice  is  given  gratuitously. 

Q.  How  is  that  society  and  that  kind  of  service  regarded  by  the  bar  association 
or  the  legal  fraternity  generally  of  the  city?— A.  Most  of  its  contributors  are 
members  of  the  bar  association,  and  lawyers.  The  society  has  been  very  careful 
not  to  take  up  cases  where  there  was  no  reason  why  these  people  should  not  hire 
an  independent  lawyer.  It  only  takes  cases  of  extreme  poverty.  It  would  be 
very  cautious  on  that  point. 

Q.  This  then  practically  is  a  way  devised  and  conducted  by  the  le^  fraternity 
for  extending  the  benefit  of  counsel  to  those  who  could  not  otherwise  have  it? — 
A.  Practically,  yes. 

Q.  How  many  people  are  connected  with  your  work? — A.  Well,  the  only  way 
that  I  could  estmiate  that  would  be  by  giving  our  record  as  to  the  number  who 
use  the  building  weekly  for  specific  purposes— who  are  recorded  as  attending, 
members  of  our  clubs,  as  drawing  books  from  the  library,  or  depositing  money  in 
the  bank,  or  attending  meetings  of  the  organization.  The  number  who  use  the 
building  in  one  way  or  another  is  about  6,000  weekly. 

(j.  Is  the  number  increasing?— A.  Yes,  steadily  increasing.  In  fact,  our  diffi- 
culty now  is  to  find  accommodations.  The  number  is  increasing  without  any 
effort  on  our  part.  Our  difficulty  is  to  find  accommodations  for  societies,  and 
organizations  established  by  the  young  people  and  adults  in  our  district,  who 
desire  the  use  of  our  rooms,  and  such  help  as  we  may  render  them. 

Q.  Do  you  go  out  among  the  people  see  them  at  their  homes  r.nd  places  of 
employment,  to  interest  them  in  your  work,  or  does  the  fact  of  its  Leing  planted 
there  attrekst  their  attention  so  they  voluntairily  come? — A.  Our  work  has  now 
been  established  14  years.  The  work  in  the  second  building  has  only  been  in  exist- 
ence a  few  months.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  time  we  had  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  canvassing  to  make  the  work  known.  Now  we  do  no  .canvass- 
ing or  visiting  for  the  sake  of  making  the  work  known.  The  directors  of  clubs 
occasionally  visit  the  homes  of  members  of  the  clubs,  or  we  go  to  see  the  members 
in  connection  with  labor  organizations,  but  there  is  no  visiting  to  drum  up 
attendance.    We  occasionally  announce  meetings  in  the  papers,  but  that  is  all. 

S.  How  many  workers  do  you  usuaUy  have?— A.  From  8  to  10  resident  workers, 
from  40  to  50  nonresident  workers. 

Q.  How  about  nonresident  workers?— Do  they  come  and  reside  a  while  and  then 
go  away,  or  are  they  mere  day  visitors? — ^A.  Day  visitors. 

Q.  Aire  most  of  your  workers  graduates  of  colleges?— A.  Most  of  the  residents 
are;  most  of  the  nonresidents  are  not. 

Q.  Are  they  of  both  sexes?— A.  Yes.  I  omitted  to  state  that  we  have  also  a 
batning  establishment  in  our  building — 5-cent  baths  provided. 

Q.  Are  they  patronized  considerably  by  the  6,000  people  who  go  there?— A.  Yes; 
ana  by  a  great  many  others  who  would  not  be  members  of  our  clubs  and  classes. 
During  the  summer  a  great  many  of  the  working  people  of  the  vicinity  take 
advantage  of  our  baths. 

Q.  Have  you  been  able  to  discover  any  improvement  in  that  class  of  people  in 
respect  to  cleanliness  as  a  result  of  those  conveniences?— A.  I  should  say  that  we 
cotud.  Still,  a  matter  of  that  kind  is  a  matter  of  which  one  hesitates  to  speak, 
and  of  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  record  indications.  But  we  certainly 
find  that  there  is  an  increasingly  strong  element  in  the  community,  of  those  con- 
nected with  the  clubs,  who  have  availed  themselves  of  these  other  privileges,  who 
themselves  stand  for  cleanliness,  health,  and  morality. 

Q.  You  try  to  civilize  your  people  by  improving  their  methods  of  living?— A. 
Yes;  both  in  their  indiviaoal  life  and  in  their  community  life. 

Q.  So  that  considerable  teaching  and  discussion  is  devoted  to  topics  of  that 
character?— A.  Yes;  a  great  deal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  it  enter  into  questions  of  morals  and  religion 
directly?— A.  Not  into  the  question  of  religion  at  all.  We  are  entirely  non- 
sectarian.    But  the  question  of  morals  we  do  enter  into. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  have  various  denominations,  do  you?— A.  Oh,  yes; 
our  supporters  are  Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.  )  Speak,  if  you  please,  of  the  nationalities  and  the  occupa- 
tions, and  in  fact  all  the  surroundings  of  the  people  who  are  affiliated  with  your 
work.— A.  Well,  in  the  14  years  that  we  have  been  there  we  have  had  a  glimpse 
of  the  rather  curious  procession  of  races  which  has  marched  up  New  York  City 
during  the  last  40  years.    As  is  probably  known  to  you,  50  years  ago  the  quarter 
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jnst  east  of  the  Bowery  was  an  American  quarter  and  the  dwelling  place  ci 
some  of  the.wealthy  families  of  the  city;  but  abont  that  time  the  Irish  immigra- 
tion began,  and  the  Irish  pushed  the  Americans  uptown. 

Following  the  Irish  came  the  Germans;  and  the  Germans,  by  their  rather  more 
careful  and  more  thrifty  methods  of  life,  drove  the  Irish  uptown.  The  Irish  had 
become  fairly  well  settled  and  understood  the  conditions  or  the  country  and  were 
better  able  to  look  out  for  themselves,  and  they  moved  up. 

Following  the  Germans,  about  the  time  that  we  estaolished  our  settlement, 
say  in  1877,  came  the  Jewish  immigration — ^the  Russian  and  Polish  Jew.  They 
crowded  the  Germans  out.  When  we  began,  our  immediate  district  was  almost 
equallv  divided  between  the  Jewish  and  the  German  population.  But  the  work 
or  exclusion  of  the  G^erman  population  has  gone  steadily  on  until  that  quarter  is 
practically  monopolized  by  Russian  and  Polish  and  Armenian  Jews.  There  is  a 
large  public  school  opposite  our  building,  and  the  princii>al  told  me  recently  that 
from  97  to  98  per  cent  were  Jewish  children,  and  tne  same  is  true  of  several  otho: 
schools  in  our  immediate  vicinity. 

There  is  now  developing  the  next  product  of  this  social  army,  namely,  the  Ital- 
ian immigration.  Within  the  last  8  years  thev  have  begun  to  press  into  the 
quarter;  coming  from  across  the  Bowery  in  Mulberry  street,  where  they  are 
established  in  large  numbers,  and  pushing  east  hi  our  direction  and  west  into  the 
west  side  where  our  other  settlement  is  located. 

If  you  follow  the  city  down  a  little  farther  you  will  find  small  detachments  of 
Syrians  and  Greeks  and  Armenians;  but  that  is  about  the  procession  of  immigra- 
tion we  have  had  occasion  to  witness  in  the  last  10  or  15  years.  Now  the  popula- 
tion is  largely  Russian,  Polish,  and  Armenian  Jews.  The  persecution  of  the 
Roumanians  in  the  last  few  years  has  sent  large  bodies  of  the  Roumanians  into 
this  country,  and  they  are  crowding  at  present  into  our  quiurter. 

Q.  Are  they  generaUy  thrifty  people? — A.  Generally  very  thrifty,  yes;  hard 
workers. 

Q.  Not  so  poor  as  to  be  objects  of  charity  then,  in  any  way,  are  they? — ^A.  I 
should  be  inclined  to  say  that  more  of  the  Roumanians  than  of  the  other  races 
who  have  gone  before  are  objects  of  charity  for  this  reason:  many  of  them  had 
been  in  good  condition  in  their  own  country,  perhaps  in  better  condition  than 
the  average  of  the  other  races,  but  the  i)ersecutions  have  been  so  severe  and 
so  widely  extended  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  energies.  As  to  this  Dr.  Blan- 
stein  can  testify  more  fully,  as  he  has  been  very  recently  in  Roumania.  We 
see  them  as  they  come  to  us,  and  from  what  we  see  of  their  abilities  and  capaci- 
ties, we  can  see  that  they  are  people  who  have  been  above  the  ordinary  in  their 
own  country  under  ordinary  conditions. 

Q.  Do  they  voluntarily  seek  your  settlement  and  avail  themselves  of  its  bene- 
fits, or  do  you  have  to  first  find  them  and  acquaint  them  with  liberty? — A.  They 
voluntarily  seek  us.  We  have  in  our  building  two  societies' of  Roumanian  ladies, 
which  have  been  organized  for  the  sake  of  helping  more  indigent  members  of  their 
own  race  who  come  to  this  country;  and  they  have  more  or  less  made  our  build- 
ing their  headquarters,  so  that  through  them  the  newcomers  are  made  acquainted 
with  our  work  and  come  to  us  for  help. 

Q.  You  maintain  amusements  in  your  settlements? — A.  Yes;  we  have  a  gymna- 
sium on  the  ground  floor  and  a  roof  garden  for  summer  purposes  on  top,  and  we 
have  a  good  deal  of  recreative  work.  We  organize  outii^  in  the  summer;  hare 
a  summer  home  for  girls  and  a  summer  camp  for  boys. 

Q.  Is  the  greater  i)art  of  your  work  devoted  to  the  young?— A.  It  would  be  hard 
to  say  what  was  the  exact  proportion  of  youth  and  maturity.  I  should  think  a 
little  more  than  half  of  the  people  using  our  building  were  less  than  21  years  of 
age.    We  have  a  great  many  grown  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  there  many  quite  old  people?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Do  the  parents  of  the  children  take  an  immediate  per- 
sonal interest  in  your  work  and  visit  your  building? — A.  Yes,  a  good  deal.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  rather  sharp  line  of  cleavage — an  unfortunate  fine  of  distinction 
between  the  parents  and  the  children.  Tne  parents  have  come  to  this  country 
not  knowing  the  language  and  not  acauiring  it  easily.  The  children  come,  enter 
the  public  schools,  quickly  acquire  the  language  of  the  country,  and  become 
interpreters  for  the  parents.  They  thus  acquire  a  certain  confident  Americanism 
without  much  difficulty;  and  I  regret  to  state  that  in  a  number  of  instances  they 
become  rather  ashamed  of  their  parents,  which  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  unfo^ 
tunate  circumstances  one  has  to  record. 

Q.  Is  it  not  in  all  great  cities  pretty  much  the  same? — A.  With  the  added  reMW» 
of  the  difference  in  language — tnat  the  children  can  speak  English  and  are  tangjW 
at  a  very  immature  age  their  superiority  to  their  parents,  as  they  have  to  be  called 
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in  an  interpreters.  I  think  for  that  reason  the  children  do  not  bring  their  parents 
to  the  settlement  so  much  as  they  otherwise  would. 

Q.  Is  there  a  great  variety  of  employments  represented  by  the  people  who  come 
to  your  settlement?— A.  Yes.  The  predominating  trade  m  our  quarter  is  the 
garment-making  trade,  but  our  umons  include  metal  workers  and  building 
workers;  and  the  central  body  represents  every  trade  in  the  city;  but  the  garment- 
making  trade  and  the  flower  workers  and  feather  workers  are  the  main  trades. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Are  the  occupations  of  garment  making  and  feather  and 
flower  work,  etc. ,  sweated  industries  m  your  quarter? ^A.  Yes,  they  are, 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  investigate  the  sweating  system  as  it  is  practiced 
there?— A.  Yes,  I  have. 

Q.  Win  you  give  us  your  views  on  that  subject? — A.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 
The  first  general  statement  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  the  garment-making 
trade  has  financially  degenerated  as  a  result  of  the  rush  of  immigration  daring 
the  past  15  years.  The  trade,  until  the  last  15  years,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Irish  women  and  Q^rman  men  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  while  considerable 
work  was  done  in  the  homes,  more  work  was  done  in  the  shop;  but  with  the 
development  of  the  ready-made  clothing  industry  and  of  the  Russian  and 
Polish  immigration,  there  arose  on  the  one  hand  the  need  of  workers,  and 
on  the  other  a  very  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  these  newcomers  to  pick  up 
some  trade  that  could  be  easily  acquired  ana  quickly  exploited;  and  the  garment 
making  trade  proved  to  be  a  trade  that  was  ready  for  them  because  of  the  demand 

1  si>eaK  of.  The  operator  is  perhaps  the  lowest  ^ade  of  worker  in  the  trade. 
The  operator's  assistant,  for  instance,  can  qualify  himself  for  the  work  inside  of 

2  weeks,  so  that  after  he  has  worked  2  weeks  he  can  be^n  as  operator's  assistant 
and  get  small  wages.  So  it  has  happened  that  the  Jewish  immigrants  have,  to  a 
larger  extent  than  into  any  other  trade,  poured  into  the  garment-maMng  trade,  and 
each  succeeding  batch  of  immigrants  has  been  another  factor  to  disturb  the  con- 
ditions which  have  been  establi&ed  by  the  previous  batch  in  its  entrance  into  the 
garment-making  trade. 

What  has  happened  is  this:  The  Germans  have  been  largely  driven  out  of  the 
trade.  The  trade  has  been  to  ft  large  extent  reorganized  so  that  the  work  now  is 
done  with  a  few  exceptions  in  the  small  shops  and  in  the  private  houses  or  homes 
or  apartments  of  the  people. 

At)out  5  years  ago  tnere  was  an  attempt  to  start  work  in  the  factories  and  to 
strengthen  the  factory  as  against  the  small  sweat  shop  or  the  work  in  the  private 
apartment.  That  attempt  has  thus  far  not  been  a  great  success.  The  introduc- 
tion of  electrical  machinery  and  other  kinds  of  machinery  for  propelling  sewing 
machines  has  proved  an  obstacle.  I  had  occasion  to  notice  only  yesterday  that 
two  of  the  largest  cloak-making  manufacturers  in  New  York  City  had  retired 
from  business,  stating  as  a  reason  that  they  found  it  impossible  to  compete  with 
the  small  shops  on  the  east  side.  The  condition  the  small  shop  on  the  east  side 
creates  is  this:  Where  there  is  a  lar^  factory  the  men,  bein^  more  or  less  effi- 
ciently organized,  are  able  to  watch  it  and  see  that  it  maintains  the  standard  of 
hours  and  wages.  The  regular  standard  would  be  10  hours,  and  wages  might 
vary— the  operator's  assistant  perhaps  not  getting  more  than  $5  or  $6  a  week,  and 
running  from  that  up  to  $15  or  $18  a  weeK  for  the  operators  and  pressers;  and 
other  workers  from  $15  to  $25. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Were  these  operatives  the  sweat-shop  people? — A. 
These  are  not  sweat-shop  people. 

Q.  They  get  the  wages  you  state? — A.  Hardly  the  cutters.  Take  the  cutters 
out,  and  occasionally  some  of  the  workers  would  even  get  the  highest  wages  that 
I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  mean  in  the  factory,  or  the  home? — A.  In  either 
place,  but  more  usually  in  the  factory  than  in  the  home.  The  home  workers  are 
as  a  rule  less  skilled  workers.  In  the  small  shops  you  will  find  the  more  skilled 
workers,  and  in  the  large  factories  the  most  skilled  workers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Please  state  why  the  factories  are  not  able  to  compete 
with  the  private  homes  and  the  smaller  factories,  if  you  had  any  reasons  given 
you  by  those  who  control  or  operate  these  factories. — ^A.  The  reason  they  give 
IS  that  with  their  large  establishments  they  have  to  have  a  longer  time  in  which 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  season.  These  small  shops  can  receive  their  orders 
ana  fill  them  on  3  or  4  weeks*  notice,  and  rush  through  a  small  order,  which  the 
large  shop  could  not  do  with  its  large  orders.  I  am  satisfied,  according  to  their 
staiements — I  am  not  personally  informed— that  the  small  shop  can  make  up  a 
small  lot  of  goods  in  a  g^reater  variety  of  styles  for  the  Western  customer  and  fill 
his  order,  while  the  big  shop  is  not  able  to  do  this. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  a  great  deal  of  this  agitation  about  sweat  shops  a 
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matter  of  bnsiness  competition  and  jealonsy  between  two  classes  of  manofactiir- 
ers? — A.  Well,  there  may  be.  I  suppose  nsnally  in  such  agitations  there  is  apt  to 
be  a  small  element  of  that  sort.  It  is  to  the  lain^  mannf acttuners'  financial  inter- 
est to  abolish  the  small  sweat  shop,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  interests  of  the  large 
manufacturers  are  identical  with  the  interests  of  the  worker.  The  small  shop  is 
usually  the  shop  of  the  contractor. 

Q.  You  mean  the  sweat-shop  worker? — ^A.  I  mean  the  sweat-shop  worker,  yes. 
The  unions  of  the  garment  workers  officially  condemn  the  sweat  shop. 

Q.  And  they  abuse  the  sweat  shop  workers,  don't  they? — A.  The  sweat-shop 
workers  themselves  join  in  the  condemnation  whenever  they  dare  do  so. 

Q.  What  would  the  sweat-shop  people  do  if  they  lost  their  job? — ^A.  Their 
theory,  of  course,  is  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  or  work  to  be  done  and  it  will 
either  be  done  in  the  homes,  or  shops,  or  large  factories.  They  believe  their  con- 
ditions would  be  better  if  the  work  was  done  in  factories  than  if  done  in  homes 
or  in  shops. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  necessary  to  x)ersecute  these  people  by  a  more  rigid  inspec- 
tion so  that  they  shall  not  be  able  to  do  work  at  tneir  homes  any  more? — 
A.  Well,  if  you  call  that  persecution,  I  should  say  yes.  While  in  a  few  instances 
the  word  persecution  might  be  a  fair  word  to  use — ^in  a  few  instances  the  home 
might  be  clean  and  the  hours  resx)ectable,  and  the  return  reasonable— in  the  very 
considerable  number  of  instances  you  find  this  home  work  means  an  undesirable 
number  of  hours  of  labor,  an  undesirable  small  pay,  and  undesirable  sanitary 
conditions. 

I  had  occasion  three  or  four  years  ago  to  make  an  investigation  in  company  'with 
the  secretary  of  one  of  the  unions.  He  had  a  list  of  125  workers.  Most  were 
working  in  small  shops.  They  were  all  working  in  some  kind  of  shop,  either  a 
shop  where  only  work  was  done,  or  a  shop  that  was  at  the  same  time  a  residence 
apartment  of  some  small  contractor.  Out  of  the  125  workers— the  average  time 
of  work  being  10  hours— he  mentioned  to  me  16  by  name  who  he  knew  were 
working  12  hours  per  day;  8  who  were  working  14  hours  per  day;  6  'who  'were 
working  18  hours,  and  4  who  were  working  20  hours  per  day  right  along. 

Q.  Who  gave  this  time  of  these  sweat-^op  working  x>oople,  the  people  them- 
selves? If  working  for  themselves,  no  one  keeps  the  time  for  them  as  would  be 
the  case  in  a  regularly  established  factory. — A.  There  were  none  of  them  'who 
were  working  absolutely  for  themselves.  They  were  either  in  shops  which  "were 
only  shops,  or  in  shops  which  were  residences  and  shops  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  You  sajr  they  were  working  for  other  people  20  hours  per  day? — A.  Yes; 
and  sleeping  in  the  shop. 

Q.  (By  AG-.  Kennedy.)  Members  of  the  union?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  officials  of  the  union  could  easily  find  out  how  many  hours  they  'were 
working? — A.  I  believe  his  information  was  correct,  and  he  'was  one  of  the  most 
careful  men  in  his  statements  that  I  have  ever  met. 

Q.  (By  Mr.C.J.HARRis.J  How  many  days  did  they  work  20  hours  a  day;  or 
was  it  a  fv,ct  that  they  worked  each  day  20  hours? — ^A.  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  worked  right  along,  some  of  them,  20  honrs  per 
day? — A.  Twelve  months  in  the  year. 

Q.  I  mean  right  along  steadily,  say  for  one  week  or  one  month.  Is  that  the 
habit?— A.  No;  I  stated  there  were  only  4  out  of  the  125  who  were  working  20 
hours  per  day.  I  asked  him  to  give  me  an  explanation  of  those  working  16  honrs 
and  those  working  20  hours.  He  said:  **  I  know  personally  who  these  men  are 
who  are  working  20  hours.  They  are  all  men  who  have  come  over  to  this  country 
alone,  and  are  very  anxious  to  bring  their  families  over.  They  probably  will  not 
work  more  than  one  season  for  that  length  of  time;  but  it  has  a  very  bad  effect 
on  the  trade,  because  they  are  not  getting  wages  commensurate  'with  the  length 
of  time  they  work,  and  consequently  they  encourage  the  employer  to  extend  the 
hours  of  labor  and  also  encourage  the  cutting  down  of  wages.'* 

Q.  (By  Mr.LiTCHMAN.)  Is  the  compensation  by  the  piece  or  the  day? — A.  It  is 
a  combination  of  the  two  ways,  by  the  day  and  piecework. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  By  the  hour  and  by  tne  piece? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.Harris.)  You  are  familiar,  of  course,  I  presume,  from  your 
position,  with  the  poorer  portions  of  New  York.  Are  the  quarters  of  these  sweat- 
shop workers  the  worst  there  are  in  New  York?  Is  it  true  that  other  classes  of 
laboring  people,  whose  work  is  perhaps  uncertain  and  poorly  paid,  are  as  bad  off? 
Is  it  true  that  the  homes  of  these  sweat-shoj)  workers  are  no  worse  than  those  of 
certain  other  classes  in  New  York?— A.  While  it  would  be  true  that  they  are  no 
worse  than  certain  others,  I  do  not  know  of  any  permanent  trade  whose  condi- 
tions are  at  the  present  time  so  bad  as  the  conditions  which  are  found  to  a  large 
extent  among  the  homes  of  those  working  in  the  garment-making  trade. 
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Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  sweat-shop  system  of  New  York  affords, 
theu,  nearly  the  only  work  that  very  poor  and  ignorant  people,  just  landed  in 
this  country,  can  take  hold  of  readily  and  keep  body  and  soul  together? — A.  Yes; 
if  you  except  unskilled  labor,  that  is  true. 

Q.  They  can  work  on  the  docks  and  similar  work,  I  suppose,  but  they  would 
require  some  knowledge  of  the  language  at  least? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  know  of  any  other  employment  where  the 
product  of  that  employment  is  likely,  by  reason  of  insanitary  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  production,  to  convey  disease  to  the  consumers  of  the  product?— A. 
The  featner  and  artificial  flower  trades  are  of  a  somewhat  similar  character. 
Most  of  the  workers  are  women  in  those  trades. 

I  have  here,  if  I  may  present  it  now,  a  statement  of  607  cases  in  the  investigation 
of  which  I  have  assisted  during  the  l&st  6  months.  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the 
State  Tenement  House  Commission,  and  we  desired  to  examine  as  to  the  oi)erations 
of  the  factory-inspection  laws  in  the  tenement  houses.  Our  investigations  related 
to  the  feather  workers,  and  the  garment  workers,  and  the  flower  workers.  I  have 
here  [indicating]  reports  concerning  the  feather  workers,  the  necktie  workers,  and 
the  garment  workers.  We  examined  697  cases.  We  found  that  out  of  15  cases 
of  flower  workers  examined,  4  of  the  workers*  houses  or  apartments  were  in  bad 
sanitary  condition.  That  is,  there  was  what  was  deemed  to  be  inadequate  light, 
or  inadequate  ventilation,  or  bad  smells,  or  something  of  that  kind  that  would 
tend  to  indicate  an  insanitary  condition;  among  the  necktie  workers,  4  out  of 
41.  Among  the  Italian  garment  workers,  73  out  of  205  were  in  unsanitary  condi- 
tion in  the  borough  of  Manhattan.  Among  the  Italian  garment  workers  in  the 
borough  of  Brooklyn,  10  out  of  103  were  in  unsanitary  condition.  Among  the 
Russian  and  Polish  workers  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  5  out  of  99;  and  in  the 
borough  of  New  York,  8  out  of  118. 

Then,  too,  regarding  cases  where  the  working  rooms  were  used  as  sleeping 
rooms:  The  flower  workers,  10  out  of  15;  in  the  case  of  the  necktie  workers,  12 
out  of  41;  in  the  case  of  the  Italian  garment  workers  in  the  borough  of  Manhat- 
tan, 113  out  of  205;  of  the  Italian  garment  workers  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn, 
33  out  of  103 — about  1  in  3;  of  the  Russian  and  Polish  garment  workers  in 
the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  5  out  of  99;  of  the  Russian  and  Polish  garment  work- 
ers in  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  18  out  of  113. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  was  the  cause  of  those  insanitary  conditions; 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  make  enough  money  to  procure  better  quarters,  or  in 
perhaps  the  traimng  and  bringing  up  in  the  countries  from  which  they  emigrated? — 
A.  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  in  a  measure.  You  see  by  the  statement  that  the  evil 
was  greater  among  the  Italians  than  amon^  the  other  workers.  That  was  one  of 
the  seeming  facts  that  we  discovered;  that  is,  in  a  measure  it  is  the  result  of  old 
environments,  as  I  know  from  having  visited  Italy — in  a  measure  the  result  of 
overcrowding.  The  Italian  community  is  very  much  congested,  more  so  than 
any  other  community  in  New  York  City,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Jewish. 

I  have  here  a  statement  of  the  apartments  where  there  were  more  than  one 
family—apartments  of  three  rooms.  In  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  the  Italians, 
out  of  205  ax>artments,  58  contained  more  than  one  family;  and  among  those 
Italians  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  17  out  of  103;  whereas  among  the  Jewish 
workers,  out  of  99  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  there  were  but  2  cases  where  there 
"was  more  than  one  family;  and  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  3  out  of  113.  One 
of  the  worst  evils  we  find  among  the  Italian  workers  is  their  disposition  to  crowd 
more  than  one  family  into  an  apartment.  That  crowding  would  inevitably  bring 
carelessness  and  lack  of  consideration  and  lack  of  ordinary  neatness  the  over- 
crowding making  it  extremely  difficult  to  overcome  these  conditions. 

Q.  These  families  that  live  in  this  insanitary  way — about  what  wages  would 
they  earn  per  week? — ^A.  The  statistics  which  we  gathered  in  these  cases,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  would  be  of  very  little  value,  for  the  reason  that  where  they 
-were  working  in  their  homes,  as  in  these  cases — ^f  or  we  have  not  taken  the  shops 
and  factories — ^the  hours  vary  so  much,  and  very  often  they  brought  in  extra 
-workers  to  work  with  them.  So  I  do  not  know  that  a  statement  of  tne  wages  in 
these  cases  would  be  of  any  great  value.  I  feel  the  statement  of  conditions  is 
accurate;  I  do  not  think  the  statement  re^^ding  wages  is. 

Q.  Why  is  it  these  apartments  are  in  this  unsanitary  condition,  when  you  have 
inspectors  in  New  York  to  attend  to  that? — A.  That  is  easily  answered.  A  year 
ago  the  first  of  last  September  a  new  law  came  into  oi)eration  in  New  York, 
requiring  the  licensing  of  all  work  done  in  tenement  houses,  garment  making, 
cigar  and  cigarette  making,  etc.  As  a  result  of  that,  about  the  first  of  January, 
when  the  law  went  more  seriously  into  operation,  the  department  was  swamped 
with  applications;  and  they  had  handled  from  12,000  to  15,000  applications,  and 
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the  factoiyinspector  told  me  in  his  last  statement  that  they  wonld  likely  amount 
to  more  than  20,000,  from  the  first  of  September  a  year  1^  to  the  fii^  of  the  comiiig 
January,  and  as  a  result  the  office  has  been  swamped  with  work;  and  the  force 
at  present  in  the  factory  insi)ector's  office  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  nearly  adequate 
for  the  work  it  has  to  do.  I  happen  to  be  chairman  of  one  of  the  subcommittees  of 
the  tenement  house  commission,  and  our  investigations  lead  us  to  feel  that  there 
/V^^T?®  a  considerably  laraer  number  of  inspectors  than  there  is  at  present. 
Vj.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhak,)  How  many  inspectors  have  they  in  the  Manhattan 
district?— A.  About  23  in  the  Manhattan  district. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  this  investigation  you  have  been  making  in  the 
tenement  house  system  to  be  the  basis  of  recommendations  to  the  governor,  and 
from  him  to  the  legislature?— A.  Yes, 
Q.  Your  conclusions  have  not  yet  been  reached?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhak.)  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  with  25  or  80  inspec- 
tors m  the  sweat  shop  district  of  Manhattan  or  of  Brooklyn,  in  thoroughly 
inspecting  those  once  a  week,  properly  divided?— A.  Not  if  properly  divided  and 
all  giving  their  attention  to  that  business.  I  think  they  could  create  almoet  a 
J®v<5*^tion.  But  the  difficulty  we  find  when  it  comes  to  the  actual  enforcement  of 
the  law,  which  causes  an  immediate  protest,  especially  from  the  contractors  and 
to  a  certain  extent  from  the  manufacturers  outside— is  that  if  you  start  to  enforce 
this  law,  what  vou  will  accomplish  will  be  not  the  abolition  of  the  evil  but  the 
mere  transfer  of  the  evil  from  one  State  to  the  other.  That  is,  you  will  acoom- 
plish  what  we  accomplished  about  five  years  ago  when  wepitehed  into  some  of 
the  sw^t  shops  and  they  simply  moved  from  New  York  to  New  Jersey. 
j.J^'  ^'^  -""*•  J^rrcHMAN.)  Suppose  you  chase  them  into  Kew  Jersey?— A.  Then 
wiey  will  move  into  Pennsylvania,  probably. 

4.\S'  ^  J  ^^'  ^'  '^'  ^S^^J^is.)  They  have  moved  from  Boston  to  New  York,  liave 
tneyuot,  to  a  certain  extent?— A.  Yes,  only  the  law  having  been  strictly  enforced 
inMassachusetts,  in  the  West  the  Massachusetts  goods  come  to  have  a  value  of 
about  10  per  cent  greater  than  the  New  York  goods.  This  higher  price  is  paid« 
representatives  of  the  trade  have  said  to  me,  because  it  is  felt  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts goods  are  more  likely  to  be  made  under  sanitary  conditions.  So  tlie 
enterprising  Massachusetts  garment  maker  sends  to  New  York  and  has  the  Koods 
made  up  and  then  brings  them  back  and  has  the  Massachusetts  label  put  on  and 
sends  them  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  do  not  think  there  are  many  such  from  Massachusetts 
who  imtronize  the  New  York  sweat  shops,  do  you?— A.  I  think  there  are  aeon- 
fflderable  number.  The  Massachusette  factory  inspector  told  me  so  and  the  New 
York  factory  inspectors  and  the  New  York  garment  makers  tell  me  so;  and  they 
had  a  special  investigation  made  by  the  CJonsumers'  League  of  Boston,  wiUi  a 
view  of  finding  out  about  this. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  How  many  licenses  did  you  say  were  granted  there?— 
A.  Already  granted  about  12,000. 

Q;  That  would  show  that  there  are  at  least  13,000  or  14,000  sweat  shops  operating 
in  New  York?— A.  Yes.    New  York  has  a  far  hu:ger  amount  of  firarment-making 
business  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.    By  contrasting  the  New  York  work 
with  the  Massachusetts  work,  I  may  say  that  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  during 
the  last  year,  in  the  entire  State,  there  were  953  licenses  granted  for  garment-mak- 
ing work.    In  New  York  City— in  Elizabeth  street  alone,  a  street  about  8  blocks 
long— during  the  period  from  September  1  to  January  1,  there  w^ere  9»9  licenses 
granted— in  that  one  street  alone  more  than  in  the  entire  State  of  Massachusetts. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  the  question  been  raised  of  the  inspectors  being 
derelict  in  work  as  the  result  of  corruption  or  any  other  interests? — ^A.  There  has 
been  a  slight  question  of  that  sort  raised,  but  nothing  has  been  proved;  and  the 
only  attempt  to  prove  anything  of  that  sort  was  a  failure.     The  investigation  did 
not  substantiate  the  charges  made.  ^^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Did  not  prominent  newspapers  make  that  charge?— 
A.  It  was  brought  in  one  or  two  papers,  and  the  governor  appointed  a  sr^ial 
commissioner,  and  he  made  a  special  investigation,  I  -was  a  member  oTthe 
special  commission  appointed  by  the  governor  last  January  to  make  certain  other 
investigations.  All  of  us  made  investigations  regjarding  the  Ne-w  York  office  of 
the  factory  inspector,  and  we  reached  the  conclusion  that,  -while  there  misht  be  a 
little  greater  efficiency,  possibly  the  office  was  tremendously  overburdened  with 
work,  and  that  it  was  not  fair  to  blame  the  office  with  the  conditions  found. 

Q.  Have  you  found  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  officials  of  the  citv  of  New 
York  to  cooperate  with  you  in  advancing  that  inspection? — ^A.   Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  asked  for  anything  in  reason  from  the  lefidslature  or  the  nov- 
ernor  that  was  refused?— A.  No;  with  the  one  exception  that  we  wish  the  foctory 
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inspectors  were  increased  a  little  more  rapidly  in  nnmber;  bnt  there  has  been  a 
steadyincrease. 

Q.  The  last  increase  was  made  exactly  up  to  the  demands  of  the  factory 
inspector  at  that  time?— A,  I  believe  it  was;  yes.  The  governor  himself  has  taken 
so  much  interest  in  this  particular  dex>artment  that  he  came  to  the  city  last  sprii^ 
and  gave  a  day  ^oing  with  us  through  certain  houses  that  had  been  selected, 
which  were  considered  representative. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Of  the  most  indifferent  houses,  or  the  better  class? — A. 
The  most  indifferent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  The  worst?— A.  Practically  the  worst;  yes.  What 
he  wanted  to  determine  was  what  was  the  lowest  stanXlard  under  which  work 
was  performed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  these  sweat-shop  workers  usually  acquire  property? — 
A.  No.  They  live,  you  see,  in  these  large  five-story  tenement  houses,  and  not 
only  do  not  acquire  property,  but  do  not  maintain  a  residence  very  long.  When 
making  the  special  investigation  we  learned  that  the  landlords  calculated  that  a 
given  ax)artment  would  be  occupi^  on  an  average  10  months  in  the  year,  there 
was  so  great  and  constant  a  change  among  the  tenants.  Consequently  his  scale 
of  rental  was  based  on  an  occupancy  for  10  months  instead  of  12  months. 

Q.  Where  do  they  go?— A.  They  go  to  the  next  place.  Those  in  the  most  unfor- 
tunate financial  conmtion  or  the  least  diligent  come  to  a  certain  place,  and  they 
have  to  make  a  deposit  when  they  enter.  They  stay  a  certain  nunaber  of  months, 
and  when  they  have  made  up  their  minds  to  leave,  they  let  the  rent  go  as  long  as 
the  landlord  will  let  it  go  and  they  economize  and  save  and  are  able  to  pay  a 
months's  rental  in  advance  at  the  next  place. 

Q.  They  go  to  a  worse  or  better  place  generally?— A.  I  do  not  think  on  the  aver- 
age there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  difference. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  whue  ago  of  the  Germans  having  been  driven  out  in  their  turn 
from  this  business  and  from  this  region.  Have  they  in  general  improved  their 
condition  and  gone  into  some  better  occupation? — A.  Yes;  the  Germans  have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  And  the  Irish  the  same?— A.  The  Irish  the  same. 

Q.  That  is  one  reason  of  the  change — because  they  are  moving  up  higher? — 
A.  Yes;  and  because  they  have  come  to  understand  the  ways  and  conditions  of 
the  city  and  to  know  how  to  find  their  way  about — establish  their  independence. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  it  not  your  observation  that  the  more  Americanized 
any  foreign  element  becomes,  the  harder  it  is  to  subject  them  to  grinding  condi- 
tions in  any  industry? — A.  Yes;  I  should  say  that  was  unquestionably  true.  And 
the  only  tmng  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  do  is  to  promote  conditions  which  are 
American,  that  were  unknown  25  or  40  years  ago  and  which  represent  the  Amer- 
icanism we  wish  to  establish. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  packing  in  together  of  several  families  in  a  small  apartment 
or  suite  of  apartments  is  so  great  an  evil  as  it  was  10  or  15  years  ago?— A.  The 
pacld^g  in  of  families,  provided  each  family  has  an  apartment,  I  do  not  think  is 
as  great  an  evil  as  it  was  10  or  15  years  ago  for  the  reason  that  at  that  time  the 
tenement' house  was  usually  a  residence  formerly  occupied  by  one  family,  and 
that  kind  of  house  turned  into  a  tenement  house  always  has  dark  rooms,  unsat- 
isfactory sanitation,  and  other  unsatisfactory  arrangements. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  The  law  in  regard  to  tenement  houses,  their  conditions, 
size  or  air  space,  etc. — is  there  not  a  requirement  of  law  in  regard  to  the  construc- 
tion of  these  tenement  houses?— A.  Oh,  yes;  there  are  requirements  of  the  buildings 
department  regarding  air  space  and  construction  and  requirements  of  the  board 
of  heaJth  regarding  light. 

9.  Are  the  landlords  required  to  improve  the  condition  of  houses  which  formerly 
existed,  or  does  this  pertiun  to  new  houses  only? — A.  Largely  to  new  houses. 

Q.  Does  it  not  enter  into  the  regulation  of  old  houses  and  require  proper  air 
space  and  sanitary  conditions? — A.  In  a  measure,  but  not  so  effectively. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar."^  Do  not  the  inspectors  condemn  the  old  and  force  the 
landlord  to  improve  them?— A.  They  condemned  quite  a  number  of  them  4  years 
ago.  I  think  the  results  in  the  two  classes  of  houses  are  fairly  well  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  on  the  lower  west  side,  in  these  old  houses  with  rotten  woodwork 
and  defective  plumbinp— the  prevailing  disease  is  typhoid  or  typhus;  and  on  the 
east  side,  where  the  evil  is  lack  of  light,  the  prevailmg  disease  is  tuberculosis. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  the  children  of  tne  sweatshop  workers  usually  follow 
in  the  footsteps  or  occupations  of  their  parents?  —A.  To  a  limited  extent.  I  think 
to  a  less  extent  than  is  desirable,  barring  the  conditions.  But  that  surises  because 
of  the  defects  in  our  popular  education,  which  is  too  academic,  and  fails  to  pro- 
vide manual  training.  More  than  55  per  cent  of  the  children  have  got  to  earn 
their  livelihood  by  their  hands;  and  when  you  consider  that  when  they  leave  the 
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public  schools  they  are  absolntely  incapable  of  nsing  their  hands  for  any  purpoee 
whatsoever,  yon  will  see  how  defective  the  pnblic  school  is  in  that  jjarticnlar.  I 
have  a  great  manv  children — ^boys  and  girls— sent  to  me  by  parents  and  others 
when  they  leave  the  pnblic  schools  abont  the  age  of  14,  and  they  want  to  see  if 
they  can  get  a  place  to  work.  1  say,  '*  What  can  you  do? "  And  the  regular 
answer  is,  **  Nothing."   I  ask,  **  What  do  you  want?  "    "  Want  to  ^t  into  a  store.'' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philjjps.)  Would  you  care  to  describe  the  condition  of  some  of 
these  sweat-shop  houses — sanitary  conditions  and  otherwise? — A.  WeU,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  could  ^ve  a  fitting  description  that  would  be  of  any  ^reat  value.  I 
have  named  the  evils  that  one  would  find.  In  the  garment-making  trade,  take 
two  or  three  houses  that  we  visited  with  the  governor,  where  we  found  the  gar- 
ments were  kept  in  one  instance  in  a  sleeping  room  where  the  bed  was  occuiried  by 
a  man  who  seemed  to  be  in  the  last  stages  of  tuberculosis.  The  earments  were 
being  piled  up  in  that  room,  which  was  dark.  The  garments  were  kept  there  and 
the  workers  were  at  work  in  the  front  room.  In  many  instances  we  found  gar- 
ments on  the  floor,  and  the  floor  filthy.  We  found  the  rooms  dark,  the  ventila- 
tion bad  and  the  gases  at  times  coming  up  from  defective  plumbing.  I  saw  in 
the  Italian  quarter  not  only  instances  of  two  families  in  a  single  apartment  work- 
ing, but  even  three  families  in  a  small  apartment. 

Q.  There  would  not  be  sufficient  air  space  in  such  a  room? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  find  anything  as  to  vermm  in  such  places,  as  well  as  disease? — ^A- 
Yes;  a  good  deal  of  that.  Vermin  alwavs  abounds  m  these  houses.  The  charac- 
terestics  I  have  mentioned  are  those  which  appear  generally.  I  do  not  mean  in 
all  the  tenement  houses,  but  in  houses  of  that  character. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  What  is  the  average  time,  in  the  12  months,  that  theee 
sweat  shops  are  usually-  employed  in  New  York?— A.  On  an  average  abont  6  to 
8  months.    The  season  is  rarely  longer  than  8  months. 

Q.  Is  your  season  divided  into  spring  work  and  the  fall  work?— A.  Yes.  Spring 
work  begins  about  the  middle  of  February  and  fall  work  about  the  first  or  the 
middle  ot  August. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  directly  traced  disease  to  such  places  by  the 
sale  or  handling  of  these  goods? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  that  has  ever  oeen  done  in 
this  country,  m  connection  with  our  commission  there  is  a  special  investigation 
being  made  of  the  subject  of  tuberculosis  in  the  tenement  houses  in  Germany. 
Such  an  investigation  was  made  in  England,  but  it  was  the  result  of  two  or  three 
notable  deaths. 

Q.  But  you  have  reason  to  believe  diseases  of  various  kinds  are  started  in  this 
way?— A.  Yes.  We  have  a  number  of  well-established  cases  where  garments  have 
been  taken  out  of  houses  where  disease  was  actively  present. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A. L.Harris.)  What  kind  of  garments  are  usually  made  in  these 
sweat  shops? — A.  They  are  of  all  sorts.  The  statement  has  been  made  by  otiiers, 
which  I  can  not  substantiate,  that  there  is  not  a  garment-making  establishment, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  on  Fifth  avenue  tnat  does  not  send  its  work  into 
the  tenement  houses. 

If  I  desire  a  fine  suit,  I  have  no  assurance  it  is  not  made  in  the  sweat  shop? — 
To;  absolutely. 
(By  Mr.  Phillips.)  If  you  leave  your  measure  with  a  first-class  tailor  on 

th  avenue,  have  you  no  assurance  that  they  will  not  be  made  in  the  sweat 
shop? — ^A.  No.  The  Consumers*  League  have  found  astonishing  instances  where 
work  they  Imew  to  have  been  taken  in  these  establishments  turned  up  in  the 
sweat  shops. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  have  a  garment  made 
in  a  sweat  shop  that  bears  the  tailors*  union  label? — A.  I  think  it  is;  yes. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge,  of  course,  of  its  ever  having  been  done? — ^A.  I  have 
no  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  the  custom  tailors  along  Broadway  and  other  prominent  streets,  where 
they  use  the  journeymen  tailor  labor — ^and  they,  have  (juite  a  large  union  in  New 
York  CHty — do  you  think  any  of  their  goods  are  made  in  sweat  snops? — A.  I  pre- 
sume some  of  them  are;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  Are  the  rooms  that  these  union  tailors  make  their 
garments  in — if  not  their  homes — ^in  about  as  filthy  a  condition  as  any  of  the  sweat 
shops?— A.  They  may  or  may  not  be.  You  have  no  assurance  whatever  regarding 
the  matter.  It  was  for  that  reason  that,  while  the  manufacturers  were  to  a  large 
extent  favorable  to  a  law  requiring  the  licensing  of  work  done  in  tenement  houses, 
they  have  been  quite  antagonistic  to  one  provision  of  the  law,  namely,  that  every 
contractor,  and  every  manufacturer,  ana  every  worker  should  file  with  the  fac- 
tory inspector's  oflBce  a  statement  of  the  parties  with  whom  or  for  whom  the\ 
work— the  manufacturer  filing  a  statement  of  his  contractors  and  workers,  and 
the  contractors  filing  a  statement  of  their  subcontractors  and  workers.     In  that 
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way  we  fonnd  we  could  trace  the  work  directly  to  the  homes,  if  it  went  there,  or 
to  the  sweat  shop,  and  trace  it  back. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Would  the  objection  of  the  employer  in  that  case  be 
from  a  desire  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  used  the  sweat-shop  work  in  the  mann- 
factnre  of  first-class  garments? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Your  system  reaches  but  a  small  per  cent  of  New  York 
City  in  the  work  it  is  doing? — ^A.  Only  a  small  per  cent  directly,  but  (being 
actively  interested  in  these  general  investigations)  we  are  able  to  cover  the  field 
quite  largely. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  for  the  State  to  enter  on  such  work,  to  make  it 
more  universal,  and  make  appropriations  for  it — ^the  kind  of  work  you  are  doing 
in  the  large  cities? — ^A.  I  oo  not  think  the  State  could  wisely  make  an  appro- 
priation for  the  general  work  that  we  are  doing.  I  do  think  tnat  the  State  could 
strengthen  and  improve  the  interests  of  the  community,  if  it  strengthened,  say,  its 
bureau  of  labor  statistics  and  its  factory  inspectors'  office;  if  it  strengthened  its 
bureau  of  labor  statistics  so  as  to  have  more  regularly  paid  workers  to  go  from 
time  to  time  and  investigate  special  evils  which  were  reported  to  the  authorities, 
in  order  that  they  might  find  out  the  exact  facts.  As  a  rule,  of  course,  the  excited 
or  caustic  statements  made  in  some  of  the  papers  are  mere  statements,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  deprecatory  remarks  on  the  opposing  side  would  be  an  induce- 
ment to  a  fair  investi^tion  of  the  actual  facts;  and  it  could  be  made  by  the  State, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  private  workers  to  make  it,  because  if  they  go 


into  workshops  their  going  is  an  Impertinence,  they  have  no  right  to  go.  The 
State  officers  can  go  when  they  wish.  As  to  the  condition  of  sweat  shops  to-day, 
tne  actual  operation  of  the  new  law  needs  to  be  investigated  to  see  what  defects 
appear.  A  more  extended  investigation  would  be  desirable  than  it  has  been  pos- 
sible for  us  to  make. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  the  Jewish  people  any  social  settlements  in  New 
York  City,  so  far  as  you  know? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  know  that  they  have.  No;  I 
think  not — no  settlement  that  could  be  called  distinctly  a  Jewish  settlement. 

Q.  You  know  what  I  mean — social  settlements  under  Hebrew  influence? — 
A.  Yes;  there  is  work  analogous  to* that. 

Q.  Are  they  in  any  sense  similar  to  your  university  settlements?— A.  Yes,  to  a 
large  extent. 

O.  They  cover  the  same  grounds? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  have  in  your  State  a  bureau,  I  believe,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  information  to  the  'unemployed,  have  you  not?^A.  State  labor 
bureau,  yes. 

jj.  Do  you  know  anything  in  regard  to  its  workings?  Has  sufficient  appropri- 
ation been  ffiven  to  it  to  do  effective  work  along  that  hue? — A.  Why,  I  know 
something  about  it;  it  never  has  amounted  to  very  much;  it  has  amounted  to  very 
little.  In  order  to  test  it  I  have  sent  a  few  applicants  to  the  office,  and  I  learn 
now  that  it  has  practically  become  a  woman's  employment  bureau  and  the  men 
need  not  apply. 

Q.  The  gentleman  before  us  this  morning,  from  Missouri,  spoke  very  highly  of 
the  work  done  there — that  they  had  found  employment  for  a  very  large  numoer. 
He  thought  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  works  being  carried  forward, — ^A. 
I  myself  believe  that  there  is  hardly  anything  for  which  there  is  a  greater  need 
at  the  present  time  than  an  efficient  labor  bureau  exchange.  The  supply«and 
demana  of  labor,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  met  to  half  the  extent  that  is  ordinarily  sup- 
posed. Mr.  Jacob  Riis  records  having  spent  three  days  on  one  occasion  looking 
for  a  painter.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  he  picked  up  a  paper  and  saw  a 
record  of  a  painter  having  committed  suicide  in  New  York  because  he  could  not 
find  work.  We  got  a  number  of  cases,  through  charitable  societies,  of  men  able 
to  work,  and  it  seems  to  me  there  must  be  a  place  for  them  somewhere,  but  we 
cant  fit  them  into  that  place  without  a  great  deal  of  waste  effort. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  One  reading  the  testimony  given  this  afternoon  might 
think  that  all  garment  work  in  the  city  of  New  York  was  sweat-shop  work. — ^A. 
They  might  think  that  a  very  large  part  of  it  is— distinctly  more  than  half  of 
it—that  would  be  my  opinion. 

Q.  Could  you  state  about  the  amount  of  work  that  is  done  by  what  are  called 
sweat  shops,  and  then  generally  by  custom  tailors  and  the  factories?— A.  I  can  not 
make  any  statement  that  would  be  accurate,  nor  do  I  know  that  it  is  possible  to 
make  such  a  statement,  but  my  own  estimate  would  be  that  about  four-fifths  of 
the  work  is  done  in  what  we  call  sweat  shops,  by  which  I  mean  either  in  the  private 
apartment  or  in  the  small  shop. 

Q.  Men  or  women  working  10  hours  a  day  and  earning  $10  a  week — would  you 
call  them  sweaters?— A.  Well,  yes.  I  should  not  say  that  that  would  necessarily 
define  the  sweater— the  amount  of  wages  or  the  number  of  hours. 
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Q.  That  would  not  make  the  definition? — A.  It  would  not  necessarily. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  definition? — A.  Those  conditions — ^the  question  of  both 
hours  and  wages — would  come  in;  but  the  kind  of  a  shop  and  the  general  con- 
dition and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  work  is  done  are  also  .elements. 
The  word  "  sweat  shop,"  after  all,  is  a  very  uncertain  term.  I  have  seen  many 
attempts  to  define  it,  and  no  one  is  willing  to  tie  himself  down  and  say  it  is 
merely  a  question  of  hours  and  wages. 

Q.  in  the  ordinary  class  of  goods  that  are  manufactured  can  a  sweater  work- 
ing 10  hours  earn  $10  a  week? — A.  I  should  say  that  he  could;  yes. 

Q.  Then  where  there  were  three  or  four  in  a  family,  can  the.  children  average 
say  $:3.50  up  to  $7  a  week  additional  to  the  f  10  earned  by  the  head  of  the  family?— 
A.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  instances  where  children  are  working  that  way. 

Q.  But  they  do  in  private  apartment  houses? — ^A,  They  assist. 

Q.  Basting,  handling,  and  everything  of  that  Mnd? — A.  Yes,  some;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  is  general  to  a  very  large  extent.    It  is  not  a  considei*able  evil. 

Q.  When  you  speak  as  you  do  now,  and  as  has  been  done  by  other  witnesses, 
abolish  the  sweat  shops — do  you  think  that  the  term  can  be  made  applicable  at 
all?— A.  Yes,  I  think  it  could. 

Q.  In  what  way? — ^A.  Because  my  idea  of  the  sweat  shop  is  more  a  question  of 
condition  as  its  essential  element  than  anything  else. 

Q.  The  offensive  way  that  labor  is  contracted,  you  mean? — A.  Well,  yes;  both 
condition  and  the  offensive  way  in  which  contract  labor  is  made.  My  belief  is 
that  if  such  a  law  as  exists  in  the  State  of  New  York  were  thoroughly  and  effi- 
ciently enforced,  as  it  is,  for  instance,  in  Massachusetts,  there  would  be  a  steady 
reduction  of  the  sweat-shop  evil.  The  work  tends  more  and  more  to  be  done  in 
the  establishment  of  the  manufacturer,  and  the  evils  are  thereby  greatly 
lessened. 

Q.  Take  the  present  sweat-shop  population  of  New  York  City.  There  are  12,000 
sweat  shops  there.  If  you  elevate  them  20  per  cent,  won't  you  admit  into  the 
cheaper  manufacturing  again  20  per  cent  of  the  unemployed  that  must  work  at 
cut  wages? — A.  Well,  you  would  change  the  condition  so  that,  under  your  law, 
efficiently  enforced,  you  would  say:  We  caft  not  interfere  with  the  question 
of  hours  and  wages  directly  in  any  sense,  or,  perhaps,  even  indirectly;  but  we 
can  ordain  that  no  work  in  the  garment-making  trade  shall  be  done  except  under 
such  definite  conditions.  I  do  not  see,  if  you  elevate  the  standard  under  which 
that  work  is  done,  that  that  would  necessarily  drive  anyone  from  the  trade, 
because  that  work  has  to  be  done. 

Q.  How  are  you  going  to  provide  for  the  tens  of  thousands  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere  who  are  willing  to  fill  the  places,  and  who  must  live  some  way  and 
take  the  cut  wages  of  the  subcontractors? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  a  prob- 
lem that  the  garment-making  trade  is  compelled  to  solve. 

Q.  But  is  it  not  the  great  market  of  the  unemployed  that  keeps  the  wages  down 
in  New  York  City  now? — A.  If  you  would  inquire  simply  as  to  the  question  of 
wages,  I  suppose  it  is.    I  should  say  it  was  the  inrushing  immigration. 

C^.  Have  you  any  means  of  regrQating  the  sweating  system,  other  than  the 
police  law  of  the  State  of  New  York  covering  sanitary  conditions? — ^A.  Yes  and 
no.  I  think  the  law  can  not  regulate  wa|^.  That,  certainly,  I  should  have 
to  admit.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  this,  that  wherever  the  law  regulates 
conditions  and  elevates  the  standard,  then  the  condition  of  the  workers  being 
improved,  as  a  fact  they  more  readily  combine  in  their  own  interests;  so  they 
are  able  to  do  what  the  law  itself  can  not  do  in  respect  to  wages. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  a  gain  and  improvement  in  the  garment-workers'  unions 
possibly  in  the  last  8  or  4  months? — A.  Yes.  The  agency  that  operates,  in  my 
opinion,  to  bring  about  that  result,  is  twofold;  First,  toe  inrushing  wave  of 
immigration,  and,  second,  the  fact  that  as  the  union  can  not  inspect  tenement- 
house  work  it  never  can  keep  trace  of  its  members  working  in  their  homes;  so 
that  one  difficulty  which  the  union  has  to  fight  is  this  immigration  question, 
and  the  other  is  the  question  of  the  law. 

Q.  So  that  the  remedy  really  lies  in  the  sanitary  laws— to  have  regulation  of 
the  inspection  of  all  sweat  shops? — A.  Yes;  at  least  half  the  remedy,  I  should  say. 

Q.  The  unemployed  coming  m  there  and  keeping  the  wages  down— do  yon  know 
of  any  law  that  can  remedy  that,  or  do  you  know  of  any  way  to  remedy  that  by 
law? — ^A.  Well,  the  restricnon  of  immigration  is  one  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  The  amount  of  labor  to  be  done  is  more  or  less  a  fixed 
quantity? — A.  I  should  say  so,  yes. 

Q.  The  improving  of  the  sanitary  conditions  by  reason  of  inspection,  etc. ,  would 
not  interfere  with  the  fixed  amount,  so  to  speak,  of  labor  to  be  done? — ^A.  No. 
There  would  be  an  imaginable  interference,  but  hardly  an  actual  interference. 
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Q.  Then  by  elevating  the  conditions  nnder  which  the  labor  was  performed  yon 
would  not  create  a  vacancy  in  the  personnel  of  those  that  perform  the  labor? — ^A. 
Only  a  very  slight  vacancv. 

Q.  Only  snch  as  would  oe  natural  in  the  evolution  of  a  trade? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  question  of  the  recruiting  of  the  ranks  of  labor  employed  in  that 
industry  would  be  comparatively  infinitesimal? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Under  the  best  arrangements  the  State  of  New  York 
through  its  laws  could  ma^e  for  the  regulation  of  these  sweat  shops,  and  though 
these  regulations  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view  were  both  conducive  to  the  health 
of  the  employees  and  to  their  betterment  as  far  as  the  wages  go,  would  it  not  be 
natural  for  those  who  are  in  the  competitive  market  for  these  cheap  goods  to 
establish  sweat  shops  in  other  territories  near  to  New  York,  where  they  are  not 
under  the  New  York  law,  so  that  the  sweaters  themselves  would  not  in  the  long 
mn  be  benefited?~A.  I  think  we  look  far  enough  to  see  that  there  is  that  danger, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  when  we  raise  that  question  I  think  we  should  turn 
back  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  see  that  Massachusetts,  as  the  result  of 
its  law  and  its  strict  standard,  has  still  been  able  to  maintain  its  position  in 
the  market,  because,  as  I  stated  a  few  moments  ago,  the  knowledge  of  its  higher 
standard  has  made  its  goods  in  greater  demand,  so  that  so  far  as  that  is  conceiiied 
there  has  been  a  compensative  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  in  so  far  as  the  very 
large  trade  of  New  York  is  concerned,  undoubtedly  there  would  be  a  certain  loss 
and  a  certain  passage  of  the  sweat-shop  business  into  another  State.  Now,  then, 
the  result  of  that  would  likely  be  one  of  two  things — either  the  evil  would  be 
concentrated  in  that  other  State  and  would  exist  as  a  running  sore  there;  or, 
secondly,  as  a  result  of  the  change  we  would  simply  add  one  more  State  to  the  list 
of  those  where  work  was  done  under  ^ood  conditions.  .  The  fight  could  then  be 
carried  on  in  New  Jersey  as  carried  on  m  New  York;  but  if  it  could  be  arranged  so 
that  each  State  could  act  in  harmony  through  legislation  on  this  subject,  then  the 
elevation  would  be  uniform,  and  there  being  still  a  demand  for  that  work,  as  there 
unquestionably  is,  the  country  would  be  benefited  and  nobodv  seriously  harmed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  There  seems  to  be  some  fear  that  this  evil  can  not  be 
confined  to  the  State  of  New  York — will  be  driven  elsewhere.  I  would  like  to 
ask  if  you  do  not  believe  that  public  sentiment  and  the  law  would  cure  this  evil 
in  the  State  of  New  York  as  it  is  practically  cured  everywhere? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Would  it  not  go  a  long  way  toward  doing  it? — A.  I  do  not  know;  I  do  not 
know  how  many  sweaters  would  go  over  to  New  Jersey. 

•Q.  Would  not  the  public  sentiment  that  would  chase  it  out  of  New  York  be 
very  apt  to  chase  it  elsewhere? — A.  It  would  be  a  step  of  progress,  undoubtedly. 

<^.  a  you  had  this  evil  to  combat  in  a  New  England  city,  or  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  or  in  Indiana,  wouldn't  you  be  much  more  nopeful  of  accomplishing  your 
purpose  than  you  are  in  the  State  of  New  York?— A.  To  be  sure. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  If  you  succeeded  in  reaching^  this  evil  in  New  York 
City  it  would  be  the  result  of  combined  forces,  uniting  m  what  may  be  called  a 
properly  educated  public  sentiment  against  the  evils  complained  of?— A.  Yes;  I 
think  so. 

Q.  If  thereby  the  evil  should  be  cured  so  far  as  New  York  is  concerned,  and  it 
is  oriven  into  another  State,  could  not  that  same  healthy  public  tsentiment  be 
created  in  that  State  to  suppress  the  evil  there? — A.  It  nugnt;  but  I  emphasize 
this  danger,  for  the  reason  that  as  soon  as  we  get  our  sound  laws  x)assed  in  New 
York  State  the  manufacturer  whose  trade  is  at  least  immediately  aJffeQted  rises 
up  and  says:  "We  don't  care  what  the  ultimate  solution  may  be,  but  the  immedi- 
ate solution  is  injurious  to  us,''  and  hence  he  exercises  his  influence  either  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  the  law,  or,  what  is  sometimes  more  easy,  to  prevent  its 
enforcement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  yon  find  any  large  wholesale  dealers  in  clothing 
ana  haberdashers'  goods  anxious  to  abolish  this  sweating  in  New  York?— A.  The 
large  manufacturers  all  say  that  they  are. 

^,  But  have  they  ever  taken  steps  to  go  to  Albany  and  vote  for  remedial  legis- 
lation for  that?— A.  The  large  manufacturers  favor  this  license  law,  only,  as  I  say, 
they  did  not  favor  the  enforcement  of  this  condition. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  cleaning- out  laws  in  Massachusetts  have  driven  five- 
eighths  of  the  sweating  business  into  New  York  from  Massachusetts? — ^A.  I  dare 
say  that  is  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  did  not  understand  you  to  say  that  these  sweat 
8h€>jp6  were  an  evil? — A.  I  intended  to  give  that  impression;  that  they  were  an 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  blot  these  all  out  if  you  could, 
regardless  of  the  hardsnip  it  might  bring  upon  these  people,  and  without  provid- 
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ing  them  with  some  other  means  of  subsistence? — A.  Well,  I  should  not  feel  Uiat 
I  had  to  provide  another  way  of  subsistence,  because  if  the  sweat  shop,  with  ite 
attendant  evil  under  the  present  condition,  was  abolished,  the  garments  wooM 
have  to  be  made  and  the  same  workers  would  be  demanded.  There  are  many 
workers,  for  instance,  who  this  year  may  work  in  sweat  shops,  and  last  jrear  were 
working  in  factories;  in  clean,  well-lighted,  and  wholesome  work  rooms,  and  who 
worked  only  10  hours  a  day. 

Q.  How  are  you  going  to  take  the  people  right  from  Italy,  or  the  ignorant  pio- 
per  classes  of  any  country,  and  make  them  good  citizens  and  put  them  into  fine 
factories  where  they  are  earning  large  wages  without  going  through  a  certain 
apprenticeship  something  like  this  sweating  system? — A.  The  fact  remains,  a  very 
considerable  number  of  the  people  who  come  directly  from  Russia,  Poland,  and 
Italy  do  go  immediately  into  the  factories.  I  have  never  heard  any  mannfactniCT 
say  that  he  makes  a  test,  for  those  who  go  into  the  factory,  of  length  of  residence 
and  exi)erience  in  the  work.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  workers  he  wanti 
he  takes  them  indifferently,  according  to  their  skill  and  attention  to  businen. 
whether  they  have  been  in  sweat  shops  or  not.  But  he  says  he  cant  continue  the 
factory  at  this  time  under  the  competition  of  sweat  shops. 

Q.  A  great  many  of  them  work  m  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  and  their 
methods  of  living  are  nearly  as  bad  as  these  conditions  in  New  York,  are  they 
not? — A.  I  imagme  so.    I  have  never  visited  the  mines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  consider  that  sweating  is  preferable  to  unemploy- 
ment?— A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  phrase  the  question  exactly  in  those 
terms,  because  I  should  not  admit  that  sweating  was  a  necessary  evil. 

Q.  You  regard  it  as  an  unmixed  evil? — A.  No;  I  do  not  regard  it  as  an  unmixed 
evil,  but  I  think  it  has  an  inevitable  tendency  to  bring  the  worker  do'wm  rather 
than  lift  him  up,  and  deteriorates  him  in  mind,  body,  and  character. 

Q.  Granting  that  it  may  be  better  than  unemployment,  you  still  think  it  is 
susc^eptible  of  being  supplanted  by  a  better  system? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  have  indirectly  stated  that  immigration  was  an 
important  factor  in  this  matter.  Now,  will  you  kindly  give  to  tne  commission 
your  ideas  upon  immigration  and  necessary  legislation  in  relation  to  it  in  a  gen- 
eral way? — A.  Well,  I  will  make  a  very  brief  statement  on  that  subject,  because 
I  know  there  is  more  material  on  the  subject  of  immigration  than  on  the  sweat- 
ing system.  The  first  fact  I  would  like  to  notice  regarding  immigration  ia  its 
effect  on  the  character  of  the  immigrants  where  large  masses  of  them  come 
over  in  a  body,  and  settle  in  one  quarter  of  the  city.  We  all  know,  I  think,  that 
the  (]uestion  of  the  poor  quarter  of  an  American  city  is  the  question  of  some  of 
our  foreign  races.  I  have  not  found  a  poor  quarter  of  any  American  city  which 
is  an  American  quarter.  Now,  then,  what  one  does  notice  when  he  comes  to 
these  foreign  quarters  of  an  American  city  is  that  the  immigrants  have  come, 
say,  from  Kussia,  G^ermany,  Poland,  and  Italy,  and  have  settled  in  this  country 
in  a  mass.  They  form  an  undigested  lump.  That  lump,  because  it  is  a  lump,  is 
very  much  more  slowly  di/jested  in  the  American  life  than  it  would  be  if  it  were 
more  scattered.  The  Italians,  as  I  stated,  don't,  in  a  lar^e  number  of  case«, 
adjust  themselves  to  American  ways  at  all.  Among  the  children  there  is  what  1 
believe  Mr.  Brace  noted  some  20  years  ago — a  tendency  to  moral  degeneration 
which  almost  always  appears  where  large  masses  of  people  pass  from  one 
country  to  another.  They  have  abandoned  compulsorily  a  certain  amount  of 
the  moral  traditions  of  their  own  country,  and  they  have  not  yet  adjusted  them- 
selves or  learned  to  respect  the  moral  traditions  of  the  new  country  or  to  know 
those  conditions;  so  there  is  a  certain  relaxation  of  the  feelings  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, and  a  delay  for  a  considerable  period  in  gaining  a  new  hold  of  moral  princi- 
ples and  moral  ideas.  Where  we  nave  a  mass  of  population,  as  we  have  along 
the  lower  east  side,  where  the  Jewish  people  are,  or  on  the  west  side,  where  the 
Italian  population  is,  and  the  lower  west  side,  where  the  Syrian  colony  is  located, 
the  work  of  assimilation  and  of  Ajnericanization  goes  on  very  slowly.  Now, 
what  we  see  in  these  locs^ities — the  problem  that  astonishes  those  of  us  who  are 
workers — is  the  general  lack  of  realization  of  the  importance  of  the  work  of  assimi- 
lation and  Americanization.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  take  as  a  figurative 
illustration  the  treatment  of  Alsace-Lorraine  by  the  Overmans  when  they  annexed 
those  districts  to  the  German  Empire.  Instead  of  sending,  as  Russia  did  to 
Siberia,  their  inferior  or  degraded  officials,  the  Germans  sent  their  best  officials, 
so  all  work  of  assimilation  which  they  realized  must  be  done  with  that  mass  of 
people  would  be  done  tmder  the  wisest  and  most  intelligent  administration  poeai- 
ble.  We  have  substantially  the  same  problem,  which  arises  through  immigra- 
tion^ in  this  country.  Large  masses  of  foreign  populations  form  substantially 
foreign  colonies  in  our  midst.    In  some  of  our  quarters,  for  instance,  the  r^goljur 
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holiday  is  Saturday  and  not  Sunday,  and  garment  workers,  not  by  hundreds  but 
thousands,  work  on  Sunday,  and  the  language  is  Gtoman  or  the  Jewish  jargon  in 
one  section  and  Italian  in  another  section.  Now,  it  would  seem  a  wise  and 
intelligent  policy  on  the  part  of  the  American  National  Gk)yemment  and  State 
governments  and  the  city  governments  to  imitate  Germany  by  sending  the  best 
and  strongest  forces  to  work  in  those  quarters  of  our  large  cities.  Instead  of 
that,  what  do  we  find  now.  Take  the  puolic  schools  as  an  illustration.  We  find 
that  the  brightest  teachers  as  a  rule  seek  the  uptown  schools.  We  find  the  best 
f  chool  buildings  in  New  York  are  in  the  most  comfortable  quarters  of  the  city. 
We  find  the  best  school  equipment  will  be  in  connection  with  those  better  schools; 
and  though  you  find  exceptions,  where  teachers  of  the  very  best  caliber  will  as 
a  matter  of  i)er8onal  self-denial  go  into  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  city,  neverthe- 
less you  do  not  find  any  steady  policy  in  any  city  I  know  on  the  part  of  school 
Birperintendents  to  send  their  stron^^  teachers  and  principals  to  these  districts 
'where  the  work  of  education  is  gomg  to  be  carried  on  under  the  ^eatest  diffi- 
culties, any  jjolicy  to  see  that  the  very  best  schoolhouses  are  established,  where 
the  schoolhouses  will  be  about  the  only  clean,  sanitary,  and  well-lighted  buildings 
in  these  districts.  We  do  not  find  any  steady  policy  of  seeing  that  those  schools 
are  supplied  with  the  best  material  for  work,  so  tnat  the  school  shall  be  at  its 
very  best.  In  all  the  other  departments  of  our  State  government  this  state  of 
affairs  is  found.  1  do  not  refiect  on  the  officers,  because  there  are  in  each  case 
exceptions,  but  as  a  rule  the  better  officials  operate  in  the  better  districts,  and 
there  is  no  systematic,  intelligent,  steady  policy  pursued  of  sending  the  best  offi- 
cials and  pursuing  the  most  careful  work  of  municipal  education  and  municipal 
reform  in  the  dismcts  where  there  is  the  least  opportunity,  the  least  privilege, 
and  the  greatest  need;  and  the  failure  of  our  government  to  do  this  seems  to  me 
the  most  lamentable  failure  we  are  making  with  the  poor  at  the  present  time. 
I  feel  that  that  being  our  pohcy  we  get  a  very  strong  emphasis  of  the  need  of 
restricting  immigration  so  that  we  shall  not  receive  these  people  in  the  over- 
whelming masses  in  which  we  are  now  receiving  them.  We  apparently  have 
received  more  than  we  can  easily  manage,  and  I  will  state  that  our  poor  quarters 
are  foreign  quarters,  and  that  the  question  of  our  responsibility  to  strangers  is 
not  a  question  of  a  few  hundreds  or  a  few  thousands  merely,  but  in  each  city  it 
is  a  question  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  total  population.  It  is  fairly  evident 
in  New  York  and  in  all  our  large  cities  to-day  that  we  have  a  larger  amount  of 
forei^  population  under  our  tutelage  than  we  are  capable  of  caring  for,  and 
that  it  would  be  very  much  in  the  interest  of  the  general  progress  of  our  com- 
munity and  the  improvement  of  civic  conditions  and  of  the  welfare  of  those  who 
are  already  here  if  there  could  be  a  limitation  of  immigration,  so  that,  as  one  of 
the  commissioners  has  stated  here,  there  would  not  be  each  year  a  fresh  avalanche 
thrown  upon  us  just  as  we  are  recovering  from  being  choked  by  a  previous  ava- 
lanche. We  do  not  have  time  to  get  one  mass  adjusted  and  settled  and  arranged 
before  the  other  comes  in. 

I  have  sjpoken  of  the  injury  done  to  the  garment-making  trade  by  the  Jewish 
immigration.  The  Jewish  population ,  as  I  find  it ,  is  a  very  intelligent  element.  It 
is  astonishingly  industrious,  astonishingly  ambitious  for  education,  and  during  th«^ 
past  10  or  15  years  the  work  done  by  the  people  themselves  to  rise  out  of  the  mire 
into  which  they  have  been  plunged  has  been  remarkable.  The  trade  unions  become 
a  little  stronger  and  the  general  conditions  have  made  some  sUght  progress;  but 
now  we  find  the  Italian  community,  which  until  within  5  years  had  not  to  any 
extent  gone  into  the  f^arment-makmg  trade,  rushing  in  and  throwing  itself  on 
the  necks  of  the  Jewish  garment  workers  before  the  Jewish  garment  workers 
bave  sufficiently  established  themselves  so  they  can  cope  with  the  dangers  and 
evils  of  this  new  immigration;  and,  as  I  think  you  will  seo  from  the  statistics  I 
have  presented  to  you  regarding  the  condition  of  the  houses  in  which  the  Italians 
•work,  the  Italians  are  going  a  little^below  the  conditions  established  by  the  Jews, 
crowding  the  houses  more  tnan  the  Jews  have  done,  and  creatinjaf  unsanitary  con- 
ditions worse  than  those  that  existed  where  the  Jewish  population  was  working. 
The  example  and  illustration  of  the  Italian  population  to-day  in  our  large  cities 
is  a  striking  case  of  the  degeneration  that  has  come  into  the  garment-making 
trade,  and  into  certain  general  conditions  of  tenement-house  life,  because  of  the 
too  speedy  inrushing  of  another  large  mass. 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  altering  the  immigration  laws,  I  do  not  feel 
that  I  care  to  make  any  statement.  I  feel  that  it  is  more  strictly  within  my 
province  to  call  attention  to  the  condition  and  emphasize  my  own  objection  to 
the  condition.  I  have  not  given  special  attention  to  the  matter  of  reslxiction  of 
immigration,  and  I  do  not  care  to  speak  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  very  brief  supplementary  statement.    I 
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Q.  I>jei$  the  l«a(n>^  einbfmoe  men  in  an  the  boildm^  trader? — ^A.  In  mD  the  cnfts; 
yes, 

O.  What  i»  the  membenhip?— A.  Abont  900  firms  and  indmdoais. 

Q.  rBy  Mr.  Phillips.)  Aboot  what  per  cent  of  the  boilderB  of  New  York  are 
embraced  in  yoot  leagoe?— A.  We  haTe  on  the  loDs,  I  ahodld  say,  from  50  to  OO 
men  who  are  general  master  boilders,  general  cootractora. 

Q.  Wbatnercentof  the  mast^-bmlderB  would  that  be  of  the  city  q€  New  Tork?— 
A.  The  Bouders*  Club— another  organization  of  bailder»— has  ^  or  90  per  cent 
and  we  probably  have  the  same  number,  so  that  between  the  two  organisatione 
tiiere  is  probably  50  or  60  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Has  thane  been  a  labor  difficulty  in  the  boildin^  trades 
since  your  leagne  was  formed? — ^A.  They  are  constantly  occurring.  There  have 
been  many  difficulties.    There  hare  been  strikes,  and  in  sereral  cases  lockouts. 

Q.  Is  one  of  the  purposes  of  your  league  to  avoid  or  to  speedfly  settle  labor  dif- 
ficulties?—A.  The  reasons  for  its  existence  are  contained  in  article  1,  section  2, 
of  the  }jy'lakw»^  and  reads  as  follows:  *'  The  object  of  the  leagu«^  is  to  be  an  incor- 
porated ix>dy  under  the  charter  of  its  organization,  in  order  tiiat  it  may  be  a  body 
responsible  to  those  with  whom  it  may  have  business;  to  establish  a  general  and 
gor>d  understanding  on  the  part  of  its  members,  just  and  equitable  principles  in 
aU  buKiness  done  within  its  limits;  to  acquire,  preserve,  and  disseminate  busineas 
information;  to  arbitrate,  adjudge,  and  adjust  all  differences  or  misunderstand- 
ings between  owners,  members,  and  journeymen;  to  enhance  its  monbership  and 
contribute  in  all  reasonable  and  Intimate  ways  to  the  success  and  prosperity  of 
its  members  in  business  matters,  individuall^r  and  collectively.'' 

That  is  the  general  object  of  the  organization.  Now,  in  regard  to  our  dealings 
with  the  men,  we  have  a  provision  providing  for  the  appointment  of  what  a^ 
known  as  stewards  in  the  different  crafts,  and  they  are  to  represent  to  our  organ- 
ization the  general  desires  and  wishes  of  the  men  in  that  craft,  these  stewards  to  be 
appointed  hy  the  employers,  and  the  men  so  appointed  to  be  journeymen  who  are 
thoroughly  m  touch  with  their  own  members.  We  are  soiry  to  say  that  that  did 
not  prove  a  success.  It  met  with  opposition  from  the  unions.  We  found  that 
the  men  whom  we  were  willing  to  have  accept — ^men  who,  by  their-experience  or 
the  fact  of  their  being  level-heaided  men,  would  be  suitable  arbitrators — ^we  found 
that  they  would  not  be  personsB  gratsB  to  the  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  Who  appointed  those  stewu^,  please?— A.  They  were 
appointed  by  the  organization. 

Q.  Your  organization?— A.  Yes.  But  that  did  not  please  the  idea  of  the  unions, 
although  we  were  willing  to  appoint  any  one  of  a  number.  The  idea  was  repug- 
nant to  them,  as  it  would  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  walking  del^^te,  wfi) 
was  the  authorized  representative  of  the  various  unions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquh ar. )  Were  those  stewu^  in  the  character  of  walking  dele- 
gates themselves,  as  far  as  your  organization  was  concerned? — ^A.  Ko;  our  propo- 
sition simply  was  that  men  who  were  a  long  time  in  the  business,  men  who  were 
old  journeymen  and  who  had  been  through  all  sorts  of  troubles  and  strikes  and 
knew  what  it  meant  to  both  employer  and  employee—those  were  the  men  we 
sought.    But  that  was  not  a  success. 

Wow,  you  ask  a  question,  question  5,  on  page  4  (referring  to  commission's  sched- 
ule of  inquiries  as  to  relation  of  employers  and  employees) ,  relating  exclusively  to 
organizations  of  employers,  as  follows:  **  What  rule,  or  practice,  if  any,  haa  your 
organization  as  to  assisting  its  members  in  labor  difficulties,  whether  by  sympa- 
thetic lockouts  or  otherwise?  '*  I  answer:  We  call  a  general  meeting,  and,  arar 
full  diHCUssion,  carry  out  the  will  of  the  majority  by  assisting  in  furnishing  non- 
union men.  Now,  the  latest  instance  of  that  was  in  the  case  of  the  journeymen 
plasterers.  The  journeymen  plasterers  made  certain  demands  upon  the  employers, 
and,  among  others,  that  the  men  should  select  their  own  foremen.  The  employ 
had  no  voice  beyond  signing  a  pai)er  prepared  by  the  union,  which  asked  the  privi- 
lege of  app<)iuting  Jolm  Blank  as  foreman  on  a  piece  of  work.  They  insisted  upon 
that,  and  insisted  so  strongly  that  they  would  strike,  and  did  strike,  on  each 
employer's  work  where  that  paper  was  not  signed.  The  application  was  ^panted 
by  a  few,  but  a  lar^e  majority  of  the  employing  plasterers  decided  not  to  sign  the 
paper.  Our  organization  does  business  generally  in  the  uni)er  part  of  New  York 
City.  The  Master  Plasterers'  Association  have  their  heaaquarters  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  city.  The  custom  had  been,  when  there  was  a  strike  in  that  particu- 
lar trade,  for  the  men  who  remained  at  work  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city  to  sup- 
port the  men  who  were  on  strike  in  the  lower  i)art  of  the  city;  so  we  decided  to 
act  jointly  with  the  Master  Plasterers*  Association,  and  that  was  the  only  instance 
where  we  had  what  was  practically  a  lockout.  We  simply  said  if  the  jobs  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city  are  struck,  we  will  take  a  vacation  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
city;  and  we  did  so,  and  in  3  days  the  strike  was  over. 
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There  have  been  instances  in  onr  meetings  where  an  individual  firm  would  report 
trouble  by  reason  of  a  svmpathetic  strike.  That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  the  great 
trouble  that  we  have  in  New  York  City — sympathetic  strikes.  The  trouble  is  not 
so  much  with  the  individual  or  with  the  separate  organizations;  but  just  so  soon 
as  there  is  a  difference,  oftentimes  without  any  warmng,  men  leave  the  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  liiTCHMAN.)  Is  that  any  different  from  your  sympathetic  lockout? — 
A.  Not  at  all.  Of  course,  we  were  m  that;  it  was  simply  a  case  of  fighting  fire 
with  fire.  But  I  mean  that  was  the  only  instance  in  which  we  did  that.  The 
value  of  the  weaiK>n  is  undoubted;  the  fiomess  of  the  weapon  we  question  very 
greatly.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  more  trouble  with  the  plastering  craft  than 
any  other  of  the  trades.  But  the  weapon  is  an  unfair  one  and  an  improper  one 
to  use.  One  craftsman  who  was  under  a  high  penalty  to  do  a  certain  portion  of 
work— his  men  walked  out.  "What  is  the  trouble?".  **Delegate  told  us  to." 
'  *  What  reason  did  he  gjive  you?  "  *  *  None. "  *  *  Did  you  ask  any?  "  * '  Yes ;  simply 
stopped  work."  Then  it  would  be  the  province  of  the  man  whose  men  had  struck 
to  go  and  hunt  up  Mr.  Delegate  and  find-  out  the  reason.  Perhaps  some  other 
craft  had  a  nonunion  man  at  work,  refused  to  lay  him  off,  and  everybody  else 
went  out. 

In  answering  your  question  9,  on  page  3,  which  reads  as  follows:  "9.  Will  you 
express  your  general  opinion  as  to  the  working  of  joinfagreements,  conciliation, 
and  arbitration,  and  as  to  the  best  methods  of  settling  labor  disputes?  "  We  say: 
**  If  both  employers  and  employees  will  select  as  arbitrators  or  conferees  level- 
headed men,  strikes  and  lockouts  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  believe  that,  and 
we  are  willing  to  enter  into  that  at  any  and  all  times.  We  do  not  believe  it  a 
good  thing  for  State  boards — we  do  not  oelieve  it  a  good  thing  for  national  boards 
to  do;  but  we  think  that  it  should  be  something  that  should  be  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  the  men  themselves." 

One  instance  of  injustice  that  I  will  cite  is  in  regard  to  one  particular  craft; 
that  is,  thegranite  cutters  of  New  York  City  and  State.  In  1898  a  bill  was  X)a8sed 
called  the  Tobin  law,  which  provides  that  any  and  all  granite  which  is  used  on 
municipal  or  State  work  in  New  York  shall  be  dressed  on  the  place  or  at  the  place 
where  used.  Now,  we  suggested  that  that  was  an  improper  measure  to  remain 
on  the  books,  and  2  years  ago  discussed  it  before  an  assembly  committee.  The 
statement  was  made  that  700  or  800  granite  cutters  were  interested  in  this  particu- 
lar law.  The  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  tiie  sworn  record  by  the 
secretary  of  the  organization,  showed  that  there  were  85  members  so  reported  as 
being  granite  cutters  in  New  York  City.  And  as  that  law  stands  to-day,  since  we 
have  not  the  machinery  in  New  York  City,  there  is  not  demand  enough  for  it  to 
do  the  turning  of  heavy  columns  and  that  sort  of  thing.    The  use  of  granite  is 

Eretty  well  thrown  out  of  State  and  municipal  work.  The  endeavor  to  repeal  that 
iw  brought  the  notice  of  the  representatives  of  the  Central  Federated  Union  to 
the  fact  that  we  showed  that  it  was  for  their  benefit,  on  their  own  report  of  85 
men,  yet  it  was  impossible  to  have  the  bill  reported  providing  for  the  repeal  of 
that  law,  and  it  stands  on  the  books  to-day. 

I  have  with  me  copies  of  the  laws  affecting  labor  that  were  proi)08ed  to  the  last 
assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York.  These  are  proposed  laws,  and  I  will  leave 
the  copies  with  you,  if  you  please;  and  they  will  show  you  the  idea.  What  we 
objected  to  more  than  any tmng  else  was  the  form  of  the  emyloyers'  liability  law 
which  was  offered.  It  x>assed  the  State  senate  but  died  in  the  assembly.  It  was 
offered  by  Senator  Ford.  As  we  found  the  law  it  was  imjust  and  unfair  and  would 
simply  make  a  scapegoat  of  an  employer.  If  the  name  of  a  man  was  on  his  pay 
roll  and  the  man  was  hurt,  it  meant  that  the  employer  diould  pay.  We  offered 
to  compromise  with  the  men  on  the  Massachusetts  law,  but  that  was  refused.  They 
insisted  that  this  should  go  through,  or  none. 

On  advice  of  counsel  at  the  time  and  on  reading  over  carefully  the  law  as  it  has 
been  passed  in  Massachusetts,  we  were  very  glad  indeed  and  were  very  willing  to 
have  that  law  go  into  effect. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae).  Whatareyour  relations  to  the  stonecutters  and  their 
umon? — ^A.  In  regard  to  the  stonecutters,  there  was  trouble  in  the  stonecutting 
trade  some  3  years  ago,  when  there  was  a  difference  between  the  employers  and 
the  employees  which  resulted  in  a  strike.  The  strike  lasted  10  or  1 1  weeks,  and  was 
finally  settled  by  the  employers  giving  way  and  paying  into  the  treasury  of  the 
union  in  fines  an  amount  wnich  I  am  informed  ana  believe  was  nearly  $12,000. 
At  the  present  time  an  agreement  exists  between  the  master  stonecutters  and  the 
journeymen,  and  both  sides  I  believe,  are  living  up  to  that  agreement. 

Q.  It  is  for  how  many  years?— A.  This  agreement  was  signed,  I  think,  about  a 
year  ago.  They  had  existed  before  that.  There  had  been  harmony  for  8  or  10 
years.    An  agreement  was  made  each  spring,  but  the  unfortunate  part  of  the 
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agreement  was  this,  so  far  as  the  employers  were  coDcemed,  that  the  agreement 
would  end  on  the  let  of  May,  axtd  the  new  agreement  must  be  signed  on  the  Ist 
of  Mlay.  At  that  time  the  yards  were  soierally  fnll  of  work  for  the  snmmer  and 
it  was  hard  for  the  employer  to  stc^.  He  conld  not  very  well  stop  to  discuss  the 
question;  it  was  a  matter  where  he  could  simply  make  the  best  terms  he  conld 
and  then  sign  a  new  agreement  for  the  year.  The  employers  suggested  that  the 
time  the  agreement  should  end  should  be  February,  so  as  to  allow  them  time  to 
prepare  for  the  summer *s  work;  and  that  in  fact  brought  about  the  trouble.  As 
I  say,  the  strike  continued  for  11  or  12  weeks  and  was  finally  settled  by  the  Mastt? 
Stone  Cutters*  Association  giving  in  fully  to  the  demands  of  the  men.  and  in  addi- 
tion mriBg  into  the  treasury  of  the  union  about  $12,000. 

Q.  The  objection  of  the  journeymen  to  the  February  or  March  agreement  was 
simply  because  you  intended  to  make  the  agreement  under  slack  work,  and  thev 
intended  to  get  the  advantage  of  the  rush  work? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  correct.  And 
then  there  was  a  difference  as  to  the  machine  men — that  is,  the  men  who  work  in 
the  yard  on  the  various  machines.  There  was  a  question  as  to  what  time  the 
cutters  would  allow  them  to  work  and  as  to  what  rate  they  should  be  i)aid.  b 
re^u-d  to  the  bricklayers,  I  would  say  that  there  is  very  litile  trouble  with  them 
in  New  York.  The  present  rate  of  55  cents  an  hour,  which  they  receive  accord- 
ing to  the  agreement, is  affair,  honest  rate.  They  are  entitled  to  that,  and  I  ques- 
tion very  much  if,  in  all  fairness,  it  should  not  be  60  cents  an  hour.  They  do  not 
work  over  50  per  cent  of  the  time— th^y  can  not — and  the  average  rate  of  wag» 
really  would  amount  to  30  or  35  cents  an  hour  for  a  man  if  he  coidd  be  employed 
all  the  time  that  he  is  permitted  to  work  by  the  weather.  Then  his  work  is  hard 
work,  laborious,  and  oftentimes  he  takes  very  great  risks,  and  he  is  entitled  to 
full  recomi)ense  for  it. 

Q.  If  you  did  give  him  an  advance,  you  would  provide  for  the  advance  in  the 
contract  that  you  would  make?— A.  Exactly.  I  would  say,  too,  that  many  of  ns 
are  merchant  builders  in  New  York  who  simply  buy  our  property  and  improve  it 
and  offer  it  for  sale,  and  make  no  objection  to  the  increased  rate  to  the  bricklayers 
for  the  reason  I  have  stated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  There  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  your  organizatioii 
to  an  intelligent  system  of  arbitration  between  the  employer  and  the  employee?— 
A.  No;  rather,  we  encoura^  it. 


Q.  Prefer  it?— A.  Prefer  It  by  far. 


/ 


}.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  In  the  bricklayers*  union  your  means  of  settling  di^ 
putes  by  a^eement  is  something  like  the  Boston  arrangement? — ^A.  I  believe  it  is 
oased  on  that.  I  know  that  they  have  an  arbitration  committee,  and  I  do  know 
that  no  strike  is  declared  tmtil  after  the  arbitration  committee  declare  that  they 
can  not  agree;  and  if  there  is  a  question  of  wages,  or  time,  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  it  is  usually  settled  by  the  bosses  in  favor  of  the  men.  TTie  bncklayew 
have  an  intelligent,  sensible  agreement  with  the  employers  at  the  present  time, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  notice  any  CTowth  of  sentiment  in  favor  d 
such  arbitration  agreements  in  New  York? — A.  Yes,  I  do;  and  I  notice  that  among 
the  journeymen  whom  I  have  talked  with  on  the  work.  But  the  trouble  is— we 
will  take  a  craft,  for  instance,  that  has  600,  700,  or  800  union  men.  Ont  of  tbit 
600,  700,  or  800  men  you  will  find  that,  perhaps,  30  or  40  will  attend  the  meeting 
and  they  attend  every  meeting.  They  elect  the  officers,  and  they  appoint  the 
delegates,  and  whenever  there  is  any  work  to  be  given  out,  when  work  becomes 
scarce,  that  30  or  40  are  always  provided  with  plac^  as  a  reward  for  faithful  serr- 
ice  at  meetings.  And  you  find  also  that  the  journeyman  (I  will  not  say  this  is 
true  of  all  the  best  of  them,  but  I  will  say  it  is  of  a  large  majority  of  the  best  of 
them)  does  not  go  to  the  meetings;  he  simply  does  whatever  the  union  dictates 
he  carries  out  the  order;  he  must  do  that,  and  he  does  that;  he  purchases  his  petee 
at  that  price;  he  can  not  declare  that  he  will  not  stand  for  so  and  so,  though  he 
would  like  to.  And  when  he  does  get  up  down  there — ^men  who  are  members  d 
our  organization  now  and  who  have  worked  at  the  trades  as  journeymen  will  tdl 
you  that  if  a  man  rises  and  proposes  to  object,  the  language  used  to  him  is  some- 
times terribly  shocking;  he  it  threatened  with  bodily  lutrm. 

Q.  Has  not  the  custom  of  appointing  business  agents,  as  they  are  called  now— 
they  are  not  called  walldug  delegates— has  not  the  custom  of  appointing  business 
agents  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  man  appointed  on  a  committee,  in  days  gooe 
by  particularly,  invited  his  discharge  by  reason  of  service  on  that  committee?— 
A.  I  do  not  think  so,  for  the  reason  that  I  know  men  now  who  were  walking  dele- 
gates 3,  or  4,  or  5  years  ago. 

Cj.  I  am  not  speaking  of  that.  Did  not  that  custom  come  oat  of  the  fact  that 
previous  to  th(>  Heloction  of  waHdncr  dole.^tes,  a  man  who  served  on  a  committee 
directly  invited  his  discharge  by  reason  of  that  service? — A.  No,  I  do  not  thinlc 
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so;  and  if  you  will  allow  me  to  suggest,  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  any  par- 
ticular employer  to  have  in  his  employ,  and  be  persona  grata  to  the  walking 
delegat-e,  the  individual  who  was  to  act,  because  he  would  naturally  have  a  man 
who  was  witn  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  not  the  duties  of  a  walking  delegate  or  business 
agent  so  well  defined  now  by  the  council  and  by  the  trade  union  itself  that  you 
know  exactly  how  to  deal  with  the  man?  His  authority  is  limited  simply  by 
what  they  have  given  him,  and  he  can  not  overstep  that  without  instructions 
afterwards  through  the  executive  committee  or  through  the  body  controlling 
him? — A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Is  it  not  an  advantage  now  to  have  the  more  intelligent  system  of  walking 
delegates  in  place  of  the  system  you  had  before,  when  it  was  a  matter  of  a  man*s 
own  captiousness  whether  there  would  be  a  strike  or  a  sym^Mithetic  strike  in  a 
body? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  advantage,  because,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  his  particular  union  to  support  him  in  his  contention,  now,  by  reason  of 
the  conference  and  by  reason  of  the  agreement  and  the  board  of  walking  dele- 
gates, he  has  the  other  unions  as  a  club.    That  is  the  effect  that  it  has. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  has  been  quite  an  advantage  to  the  union  to  have  these 
organized  delegates?  Would  you  not  have  such  a  man  employed  yourselves  if  you 
could  find  one  that  would  be  equally  as  advantageous  to  your  own  business  as  he 
is  to  the  union? — A.  In  the  same  way  as  a  foreman? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  We  employ  now  a  foreman,  but  so  far  as  the  foreman's  duties  are 
concerned,  why,  practically  the  walking  delegate  for  the  union  is  a  foreman  for 
the  men. 

Q.  He  meets  the  union  community  there,  and  of  course  it  is  influenced  accord- 
ing to  his  own  instruction? — A.  Yes;  undoubtedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  But  your  foreman  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
another  man's  work,  does  he? — A.  No;  he  has  that  particular  job  that  he  has, 
whereas  the  walking  delegate  is  a  free  lance  and  a  free  agent,  who  goes  from  one 
job  to  another.  I  will  tell  you  an  instance,  and  not  an  uncommon  one,  in 
regard  to  an  action  of  a  walking  delegate.  He  will  ao  on  a  job  and  ask  to  see  the 
card  of  many  of  the  men.  Some  i)oor  fellow  will  be  out  of  work,  perhaps,  and 
behind  on  his  card.  Although  the  man  would  promise  and  say,  **  I  will  promise 
to  pay  on  Saturday  night  as  soon  as  1  receive  my  pay,"  out  he  goes.  It  is  rather 
a  haroship;  he  has  no  opportunity.  Perhajw  the  delegate  will  «ay,  *•  We  have  a 
man  whonas  paid  his  dues,  and  we  do  not  want  a  fellow  who  has  got  no  money," 
and  out  the  fellow  must  go  unless  he  pays  a  fine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  your  own  organization  you  have  black  sheep?— A.. 
No;  not  a  single  one. 

J|.  Then  you  are  very  happy? — ^A.  We  are. 
|.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  have  men  in  your  organization  that  are  scamp  workers, 
air  men,  underhanded  in  obtaining  contracts,  municipal  and  otherwise? — ^A. 
We  have  provisions  for  correcting  just  such  an  abuse  by  bringing  a  mah  to  trial. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  Jjetween  your  discipline  and  the  unions',  when  you 
apply  it? — A.  The  difference  is  this;  We  will  always  give  a  man  a  fail*  chance  for 
hearing,  and  we  will  give  a  man  a  chance  to  make  good.  But  the  union,  and  the 
delegate  in  the  case  that  I  have  stated — ^it  is  simply  a  case  with  him  to  stop  work 
because  the  man  has  been  unfortunate.  If  our  member  is  unfortunate,  we  would 
rather  help  him  than  crowd  him;  but  in  the  other  case,  if  he  is  unfortunate  he 
must  be  still  more  unfortmnate,  because  his  means  of  livelihood  must  be  cut  off 
and  his  means  of  paying  off  the  amount  that  he  owes.    That  is  the  difference. 

<J.  (By  Mr..  Clarke.)  I  would  like  to  ask  the  question  whether  these  various 
unions  have  a  building  trades  council  in  New  York? — A.  Yes;  the  unions  have. 

<J.  Do  jou  have  any  dealings  with  the  council,  or  are  your  dealings  with  the 
nmons  direct? — A.  Direct.  We  do  not  deal  with  the  council.  As  an  organization 
we  do  not  deal  with  the  unions,  but  the  members.  (Dnr  organization  being  a 
pjeculiar  one,  combining  all  the  crafts,  the  men  who  are  members  of  our  organiza- " 
tion  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are  members  of  the  masters*  organizations,  and  they 
deal  with  the  unions  of  the  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchm  an.  )  Have  you  given  any  attention  to  the  question  of  so-called 
compulsory  arbitration?— A.  None,  except  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  Could  you  give  any  expression  of  opinion  m  relation  to  it? — ^A.  No;  I  would 
rather  not  express  an  opinion  beyond  the  general  one  that  if  there  were  some  pro- 
vision of  law,  if  you  please,  under  which  tne  unions  and  the  employers'  organiza- 
tions would  settle  questions  by  arbitration  rather  than  by  force,  it  would  be  a 
thousand  times  better  for  the  men  and  a  thousand  times  better  for  the  employers. 

There  was  one  question  you  asked  [reading] :  **  No.  11.  What  is  the  practice  of 
the  labor  organizations  as  to  uniformity  or  wages?    Are  members  allowed  to 
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receive  more  or  less  than  the  nnion  scale?  '*  I  said,  *'  Never  less  than  the  union 
scale,  and  generally  as  much  as  possible."  I  will  qualify  that  by  saying  that  in 
the  x)la8terers'  organization  they  will  not  permit  a  man  to  receive  more  than  the 
standard  rate  of  wages.  That  is  a  pecnliar  state  of  affairs,  but  it  is  a  fact  never- 
theless. If  it  is  found  that  an  employing  plasterer  has  given  a  man  his  envelope 
for  6  days'  work  containing  more  than  0^7,  the  man  must  explain  to  his  union 
why  that  is,  and  he  is  looked  upon  with  the  gravest  suspicion.  That  is  a  fact 
That  is  the  oi^  instance  that  I  know  of  where  that  is  objected  to. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  in  regard  to  the  emplojrers* 
liabilit^r  act.  I  have  read  the  Massachusetts  act,  and  I  find  that  the  employer  is 
responsible  for  any  injury  that  ma  v  occur  to  the  employee  by  reason  of  negligence 
on  his  part,  or  any  one  of  his  employees,  and  the  employee  may  recover  the  sum 
of  $5,000,  or  his  heirs,  or  his  representatives;  and  that  it  does  not  apply  to  farm 
labor  and  domestic  service.  1  would  like  to  ask  wherein  the  proposed  law  of  New 
York  differed  from  the  Massachusetts  law.— A.  I  can  show  tnat  very  readily.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  an  unlimited  liability. 

Q.  There  is  a  limit  in  the  Massachusetts  law  of  80  days,  I  believe. — A.  Tes ; 
and  there  is  a  limit  in  amount  in  the  Massachusetts  law. 

Q.  Five  thousand  dollars? — ^A.  Yes.  In  the  law  as  proposed  by  Senator  Ford 
there  was  absolutely  no  limit.  The  theory  of  this  law  was  simply  that  you  could 
set  up  no  protection  r  you  could  make  no  contract  by  which  you  could  pay  an 
extra  amount  to  a  man  by  reason  of  unusual  risks,  for  which  he  would  accept 
those  risks;  you  could  not  make  any  such  contract  with  him.  I  think  under  the 
Massachusetts  law  that  would  be  permitted,  but  under  this  it  is  absolutely  tor- 
bidden.  •  If  there  was  a  particular  risk  in  work,  for  which  you  were  willing  to 
pay  more  to  have  it  done,  and  which  must  be  done,  that  contract  would  be  null 
and  void  if  any  injury  occurred  to  the  man. 

Then  another  instance.  No  matter  what  precaution  you  might  take,  the  act  <rf 
a  fellow-servant  would  render  you  personally  liable.  Now,  I  can  bear  that  out 
by  one  illustration.  Two  years  ago  I  was  bmlding  on  a  piece  of  ground,  75  feet 
front,  in  the  upper  part  of  New  York.  I  there  had  a  hoisting  machine  to  convey 
masons'  material  to  the  upper  stories.  I  came  to  the  job  one  morning  and  found 
that  the  engineer  was  so  drunk  that  he  could  hardly  stand,  and  how  he  ever. 
until  the  time  I  had  gotten  there,  had  run  the  machine,  I  could  not  understand.  I 
discharged  him  at  once,  sent  him  away  at  once,  and  complained  to  his  organiza- 
tion about  him.  Their  representative  came  up  to  the  work  and  the  man  came 
with  them,  and  the  bricklayers  who  were  on  the  wall  bore  out  the  fact  that  not 
alone  had  he  been  drunk  that  day,  but  had  been  drunk  several  days  while  standing 
by  the  boiler.  I  could  never  have  a  response  from  the  union,  although  I  had 
written  a  courteous  letter  to  the  union  calling  their  attention  to  the  facts,  believing 
it  was  for  their  benefit  to  know  what  this  man  was.  Three  days  afterwards  I  saw 
him  at  another  job  running  the  boiler,  although  they  sent  another  man  to  me.  I 
mention  that  illustration  to  show  that  under  tnis  law  if,  owing  to  that  man's  neg- 
ligence, he  had  started  that  machine  and  any  person  had  been  hurt  in  the  upper 
or  lower  part  of  the  building,  as  he  was  my  servant  and  I  was  the  employer,  nnder 
this  law  1  would  have  had  no  recourse  but  to  pay.  It  was  my  duty  to  see  that 
the  man  was  in  proper  condition,  although  I  had  no  jurisdiction  over  him.  He 
was  sent  by  the  union,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  the  iob  assigned  to  him,  and 
yet  I  was  fully  responsible  under  this  law  for  his  act,  and  I  could  not  in  any  way 
justify  myself  or  claim  exemption.  You  will  grant  me,  I  think,  gentlemen,  that 
IS  hardly  a  fair  law  to  put  on  the  books. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Litchm an.  )  Did  not  that  law  grow  out  of  the  fact  that  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  had  been  strained  to  the  utmost  extent  on  the  theory  of  contributory 
negligence  and  negligence  of  fellow-servants? — ^A.  It  has  so  been  claimed.  And 
I  would  say  this  further,  that  I  believe  when  the  bill  was  prepared  first  it  was  to 
bit  the  railroads,  and  there  was  no  intention  whatever  of  hitting  the  other 
'  employers;  but  unfortunately  they  could  not  make  a  si>ecial  law,  and  they  must 
make  a  general  law,  and  that  put  us  all  in  the  scoop  net.  We  realize  that  a  man  is 
entitled  to  certain  protection.  We  take  out  accident  jjolicies  when  we  start  acertain 
piece  of  work,  and  we  protect  ourselves  by  taking  certain  insurance  by  which  the 
msurance  company  ajjrees  to  protect  us  in  case  of  accident;  and  we  encourage 
the  men  to  take  out  accident  insurance.  It  is  hard  work  to  get  a  man  to  do  it ,  and  yet 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  accidents,  and  in  all  feir- 
ness  60  per  cent  of  the  cases  are  due  to  the  man's  own  fault.  For  instance,  we 
send  a  man  to  go  and  build  a  scaffold  and  tell  him  where  to  find  his  horses  and 
planks,  and  tell  him  to  get  2-inch  plank,  and  he  will  go  and  get  1-inch  plank, 
although  he  knows  it  will  not  be  strong  enough,  but  he  says  he  will  take  ^e 
chances,  and  there  is  an  accident.  There  is  plenty  of  scaffold  there  and  plenty  of 
horses,  but  we  pay  the  bill.    That  wo  believe  is  a  trifle  unfair  to  us. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  You  say  that  60  or  70  or  80  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  damage 
are  due  to  a  man's  own  negHgence.  About  what  proportion  are  due  to  the  con- 
tributory negligence  of  employees?— A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  in  a  general  way 
they  are  due  to  his  own  negligence  or  that  of  his  fellow-employees.  Though  there 
are  certain  cases,  and  just  cases,  where  men  are  sent  to  do  things  that  they  should 
not  have  been  called  upon  to  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  any  agreement  with  the  hoisting  engineers 
there?— A.  No;  there  are  four  or  five  firms  in  New  York  that  control  the  hod- 
hoisting  industry,  and  there  is  an  agreement  between  the  union  and  the  employers. 
Tliis  man  that  I  spoke  of,  who  acted  in  the  manner  that  I  have  described,  was  a 
member  of  the  hod-hoistingjoumeymen's  association. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Do  the  laws  of  New  York,  so  far  as  you  know,  provide 
for  the  examination  and  giving  of  certificates  to  engineers? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  same  as  the  Massachusetts  law? — A.  I  think  they  do.    That  is,  each 

Serson,  to  run  a  boiler,  furnish  power,  or  high-pressure  system,  must  have  a 
cense;  and  t^t  is  issued  by  the  police  board  after  an  examination  of  the  appli- 
cant by  the  board. 

Q.  The  same  result  as  under  the  Massachusetts  law.  There  it  is  under  the 
inspection  of  the  State  police.— A.  That  is  the  State  police,  and  not,  as  we  have, 
municipal  police. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  any  of  your  strikes  in  New  York  there,  have  you 
invoked  the  aid  of  the  State  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Your  association  never  has? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  As  a  master  workman  yourself,  do  you  think  that  trade  arbitration  by  the 
employer  and  the  employee,  of  the  same  trade,  is  the  proper  way  to  arbitrate  every 
disagreement  in  respect  to  hours  and  wages? — A.  Yes,  that  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  way,  because  they  can  get  at  the  question  with  better  understanding  than 
any  outside  arbitrator.  I  do  not  think  that  the  State  board  has  ever  helped  very 
much.  I  wiU  say  that  frankljr.  While  they  have  worked  venr  hard,  their  effort 
has  been  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  they  have  been  accused  of  leaning  to  one 
side  or  the  other;  and  the  party  against  whom  they  decide  feels,  "  Well,  they  did 
not  understand  the  question."  But  the  manner  in  which  an  adjustment  can  be 
best  arrived  at  is  by  the  workingmen  and  the  employers  coming  together  on  a 
fair,  honest  basis. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  any  objection,  or  has  your  league  any  objec- 
tion, against  organized  labor? — A.  Not  the  slightest.  In  fact,  we  can  not  with  very 
good  grace,  bemuse  we  are  an  organization  of  labor  ourselves. 

Q.  Do  you  find  it  more  convenient  to  treat  with*  committees  rather  than  grt^at 

masses  of  men? — ^A.  Yes;  and  where  there  is  a  contest  and  they  will  agree  to 

abide  by  the  decision  that  is  arrived  at,  that  is  the  quickest  way  of  getting  at  a 

solution.    We  believe  that  the  organization  of  labor  is  a  good  thing,  and  we 

'  believe  the  organization  of  employers  is  a  good  thin^. 

Q.  Are  the  unions  in  New  York  able  to  settle  a  dijficulty  withyou,  or  do  they 
have  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  building  trades  council?— A.  That  is  changed 
within  the  last  6  months.  They  have  changed  their  method  of  doing  business. 
The  board  of  walking  delegates  has  been  broken  up,  and  I  believe  now  it  is  called 
the  building  trades  council,  a  branch  of  the  central  federated  union,  which  meets 
every  Sunday  afternoon.    I  believe  that  is  the  method  they  follow  to-day. 

Q.  Then  in  case  of  a  diflftculty  between  a  master  builder,  or  your  league,  and  one 
of  the  trades  or  unions  would  tnat  union  be  able  to  end  the  matter  if  it  could  come 
to  terms  with  you,  or  must  the  whole  subject  be  referred  to  their  central  body?— 
A.  Oh,  they  could  end  it  themselves  if  they  desired. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  The  remedial  legislation  that  you  propose— you  will  give 
use  copy  of  it? — A.  We  shall. 

Q.  You  do  not  wish  to  describe  it  here  now?— A.  I  would  rather  not  here;  I 
would  rather  go  over  it  carefully,  and  vrithin  the  next  fortnight  I  will  send  it  to 
you. 

(On  the  same  date,  after  the  close  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Judson  Lawson,  Mr. 
Leo  was  recalled  and  testified  as  follows:) 

There  is  a  question  as  to  what  particular  laws  are  passed  through  the  exertions 
of  the  labor  lobby,  and  which  are  of  detriment  in  a  general  way  to  individuals  or 
the  city.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  particular  law,  the  prevailing  rate 
of  wages  law,  that  was  passed  2  years  ago.  To-day  in  New  York  State  I  think 
suits  have  been  entered  for  over  $3,000,000,  and  judgments  have  been  confessed 
by  the  corporation  counsel  of  the  city  for  very  liu*ge  amounts,  based  on  that  law; 
and  remember,  gentlemen,  that  the  provisions  of  that  law  covered  men  who 
worked  for  wages  at  so  much  per  month,  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  ao  back  for 
the  full  term  of  his  employment,  and  claim  extra  for  the  time  he  had  given,  in 
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addition  to  the  hours  provided  by  this  law.  That,  I  think,  is  the  worst  sample  of 
law  passed  largely  there  by  the  labor  lobby.  In  speaking  of  that  I  speak  witli  fnll 
knowledge  of  tjie  fact  that  the  central  federation  retained  in  Albany,  at  the 
expense  either  of  the  various  organizations  or  at  their  own  expense,  all  winter 
long  a  full  lobby,  anywhere  from  8  to  10  men. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  the  influence  that  they  have  upon  the  legislator:  I 
have  a  clipping  here  from  the  Daily  News,  and  I  quote  that,  gentiemen,  because 
the  Daily  News  is  recognized,  and  they  report  fully  all  the  proceedings  not  alom* 
of  the  federation,  but  also  of  the  building  trades  council;  and  when  the  old  boanl 
of  walking  delegates  would  meet  they  would  report  the  meeting  in  full,  and  tluit 
is  the  only  paper  that  did  it,  and  we  naturally  look  to  it  for  reports.  They  rei>ortr^ 
under  date  of  September  15, 1899,  as  follows  [reading]: 

*' AFTER  WILLIAMS.— STATE  FEDERATION   SHOWS   ITS  ANGER.— LISTS  FOR  THE 
VOTERS. — OFFICE  SEEKERS  WILL  BE  CLASSED  AS  *  FAIR  AND  UNFAIR.' 

** Albany,  September  15, 

**  The  Republican  party  and  its  officeholders  have  fared  badly  at  the  hands  of 
the  Workingmen  's  State  Federation .  At  the  meeting  last  night  attacks  were  made 
from  all  sides  on  Factory  Inspector  John  Williams  and  his  department.  Serious 
charges  were  made  by  the  delegates.  Half  a  dozen  representatives  asserted  that 
the  factory  inspector  had  neglected  his  duties;  and  as  many  of  the  leading  trades 
showed  that  they  had  distinct  grievances,  a  committee  of  3  was  apjioint^  to 
investigate  and  report  by  memorial  to  the  legislature.  The  committee  consists  of 
O'Connell,  of  New  York,  Murphy,  of  Buffalo,  and  Donnelly,  of  Albany. 

**The  discussion  of  the  factory  inspector's  department  was  brought  about  by 
Delegate  Clune,  of  the  polishersl union,  who  reported  a  number  of  alleg^ed  viola- 
tions of  the  law  in  his  trade,  and  asked  for  a  committee  of  metal  workers  to  call 
on  Mr.  Williams  to  ascertain  why  complaints  received  no  attention  from  him. 
Delegate  MurpLy  thought  there  was  something  radically  wrong  in  the  factory 
inspector's  department,  and  quoted  recent  decisions  against  labor  organizations. 
*  We  ought  to  have  a  factory  inspector  who  represents  workingmen,  and  not  one 
who  is  controlled  by  corporations,'  he  said. 

"Delegate  Donnelly  said  that  Albany  unions  had  reported  grievances  to  the 
factory  inspector,  but  never  got  any  satisfaction.  *  Buffalo  and  Pennsylvania 
firms  are  openly  violating  the  weekly-payment  law  in  this  city,'  he  said,  *  and 
nothing  is  done  about  it.' 

**  Delegate  O'Brien,  of  New  York,  told  the  convention  that  the  real  root  of  the 
trouble  was  politics.  '  Politicians  control  the  inspector  and  his  appointees,*  he 
said,  *  and  of  course  the  corporations  who  control  tiie  politicians  have  all  the  pro- 
tection they  want.' 

**  It  was  the  general  opinion  that  Governor  Roosevelt  was  not  giving  org^anised 
labor  the  attention  that  ne  should,  ahd  Delegate  Parsons,  of  New  York,  referred 
to  the  governor  as  devoting  his  time  *  to  jollying  the  farmers,  while  he  left  the 
factory  inspector  to  jolly  the  workingmen.' 

"  The  report  of  Chairman  Hooley,  of  the  legislative  committee,  which  was  kept 
at  the  capitol  last  winter,  gave  a  special  scoring  to  Assemblyman  Samuel  S. 
Slater,  of  New  York,  for  opposition  to  labor  interests. 

"Referring  to  the  fate  of  the  employers'  liability  bill,  Chairman  Hooley  said 
that  the  prosx)ect8  of  its  passage  at  one  time  brought  to  Albany  the  ^eatest  aggre- 
gation of  opposing  corporation  lawyers  ever  seen  at  the  capitol.  This,  he  said,  was 
the  best  evidence  that  the  labor  bill  contemplated  large  benefits  to  the  people  as  a 
whole. 

"  This  bill  was  again  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  legislative  committee  for  early 
introduction. 

"  The  railroad  committee  of  the  assembly  was  given  the  distinction  of  persistent 
antagonism  to  all  labor  bills  cominc  before  it. 

"  file  legislative  committee  and  the  executive  council  are  preparing  two  lists  of 
legislators  to  be  headed  '  Fair '  and  *  Unfair.'  Last  year  there  were  several  (Hjn- 
f using  gradations  of  friends  and  foes.  These  lists  wul  be  printed  and  distributed 
to  the  voters  throughout  the  State.  They  are  to  be  made  up  from  the  attitude  of 
senators  and  assemblymen  toward  the  preferred  measures  offered  by  the  federa- 
tion. 

"The  federation  voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  public  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  the  means  of  transportation,  of  telegraph  and  telephone  systems,  and  of 
gas,  electric,  and  water  supply  plants.  Delegate  Samuel  Prince,  of  New  York, 
moved  that  all  affiliated  organizations  discuss  the  advisability  of  taking  inde- 
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pendent  action  upon  the  foregoing  demands  as  a  platform,  and  his  motion  was 
carried. 

**  Secretary  Curran  reports  283  local  unions  and  28  central  bodies,  with  a  com- 
bined membership  of  200,000,  as  now  paying  per  capita  tax  to  the  federation.  A 
State  organizer  is  again  to  be  put  into  the  field  at  once. 

**  The  next  legislature  will  be  asked  to  pass  a  law  conferring  on  cities  the  power 
to  employ  labor  direct  on  public  works  instead  of  by  the  contract  system. 

**It  was  resolved  to  ask  for  a  law  to  compel  all  surface  railway  companies  in 
the  State  to  provide  vestibules  for  their  street  cars. 

**  Superintendent  Brockway,  of  the  Elmira  refoimatory,  was  given  a  shar]) 
criticism  by  the  photo-engravers,  and  the  legislature  will  be  appealed  to  for  a 
law  forbidmng  the  use  of  their  art  for  any  purpose  in  this  institution. 

**A  resolution  was  adopted  commending  Assemblyman  John  J.  O'Connell,  of 
the  Twenty-sixth  district  of  New  York,  on  his  record  last  winter,  and  expressing 
full  confidence  in  him." 

This  article  is  as  i)ublished  in  the  public  print.  It  is  a  statement  which  refers 
to  their  purpose  of  issuing  a  statement  of  the  men  who  favored  their  laws,  and 
the  men  who  did  not,  and  the  men  who  opposed  the  bills  they  have  offered, 
re^^dless  of  the  fact  that  they  were  willing  to  make  concessions  to  meet  cer- 
tain conations  they  thought  more  fair — ^regardless  of  that,  if  you  opi)osed  the 
measure,  that  was  sufficient.  The  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  last 
election  said  that  he  met  with  just  exactly  that  same  thing.  He  was  denounced 
roundly,  and  afterwards  the  federation  came  out  and  said.  No;  that  he  had  been 
denounced  unfairly,  because  he  was  in  sympathy  with  what  they  did;  that  he 
had  offered  certain  amendments,  and  under  a  cast-iron  rule  which  they  had 
adopted  he  must  be  classed  at  that  time  as  opposed  to  them,  because  their  rule 
provides  that  anybody  who  interfered  or  suggested  any  change  was  to  be  regarded 
as  in  opposition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  This  law  that  you  sposk  of,  specifying  the  rate  of 
^ages — was  not  that  a  law  that  covered  simply  municipal  work? — A.  Oh,  yes; 
that  is  all.    It  covered  municipal  employees. 

Q.  What  particular  intention  was  there  in  leaving  the  clause  specifying  the 
rate  of  wages  subject  to  three  or  four  constructions,  as  has  been  stated  by  some? 
Was  it  psttidcularJy  on  account  of  the  ignorance  or  prejudice  of  the  men  who 
pushed  tnis  matter? — A.  I  blame  it  on  the  men  who  insisted  upon  its  passage  and 
threatened  with  a  club  any  man  who  would  suggest  an  amendment.  There  were 
some  organizations  that  would  not  listen  to  an  amendment — it  must  be  passed  in 
toto,  or  so  on  record  as  against  it. 

Q.  Dia  some  municipahties  in  New  York  directly  put  in  their  charters  the  wages 
the  employee  should  have,  working  8  hours  a  day,  thus  giving  special  privileges 
in  that  locality? — A.  Yes;  that  was  true. 

(j.  And  this  law  aimed  to  make  it  uniform? — ^A.  No.  The  intent  may  have 
been  that.  I  do  not  know  what  the  intent  was.  I  do  know  what  the  fact  was.  The 
fact  was  as  stated  here. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  about  the  blacklist.  Two-thirds  of  the  men  who  have  voted 
for  these  labor  Laws  in  the  State  of  New  York  have  never  come  under  the  blacklist, 
have  they? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  not  members  in  the  senate  who  have  been  there  12  or  14  years,  and 
who  have  voted  on  these  laws,  who  have  never  been  blacklisted  yet? — A.  Yes;  I 
think  that  is  so.  Men  who  would  not  vote  to  report  certain  bills  that  were  offered 
last  session  and  the  session  before  in  opposition  to  the  labor  lobby  did  go  on  the 
blacklist,  and,  in  fact,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  walking  delegates  in  New 
York  State  at  that  time,  said  that  he  would  have  the  scalp  of  the  member  from 
his  own  district  as  a  punishment  for  having  opposed  this  individual's  views. 

Q.  Does  not  a  goocl  deal  of  what  is  called  the  blacklist  in  New  York  in  respect 
to  labor  legislation  cover  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  river  counties  more  tnan 
the  rest  of  the  State? — A.  I  can  only  answer  a  question  of  that  sort  by  saying 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  labor  and  labor  industry,  Mr.  Costello, 
who  has  been  chairman  of  that  committee  4  years,  had  to  make  a  harder  fight 
than  ever  for  reelection  this  last  term,  because  the  labor  organizations  made  a  dead 
set  to  beat  him  in  his  own  district.  They  used  every  effort  to  beat  him  and  said 
he  must  not  be  returned. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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so  far  as  I  have  met  with  them  they  have  been  fair  enough  with  me,  because  I 
have  had  no  trouble  with  them.  Of  course,  if  they  get  these  measures  on  that 
they  are  trying  to,  it  will  be  very  unfair,  especially  the  employers'  liability  law. 
It  is  outrageously  unfair.  Of  course  you  can  not  mterfere;  they  have  a  right  to 
pass  such  laws  as  they  choose. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Let  me  inquire  whether  there  has  been  any  attempt  in 
New  York  to  hold  meetings  of  conference  between  the  employers  and  the  employees 
with  reference  to  proposed  legislation? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  If  they  would 
have  a  conference  of  that  kind,  I  think  we  could  get  together  and  get  tne  right 
kind  of  laws. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  attempt?— A.  Yes,  because  when 
we  go  up  and  show  them  how  ridiculous  tne  measures  are  they  sometimes  say, 
**  Yes;  we  did  not  see  it  in  that  light,"  and  they  are  willing  to  amend  it.  For 
instance,  they  wanted  the  employer  of  labor  to  furnish  lockers  and  watchmen, 
and  when  we  pointed  out  to  them  the  objections  they  said,  **That  is  all  right, "^ 
Take  a  man  putting  up  a  little  frame  house  and  having  to  have  20  watchmen,  it  is 
rather  expensive. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  W ould  it  not  be  well  to  inaugurate  such  a  meeting  before 
the  legislature  meets? — A.  Yes,  assuming  it  could  be  done. 

Q.  Would  it  be  practicable  to  do  it?  Could  not  your  association  make  a  move 
in  that  direction? — A.  We  might  make  the  move,  but  I  think  on  the  other  side 
they  would  think  we  were  trying  to  get  the  better  of  them.  We  would  be  ^lad  to 
do  anything  of  that  kind,  because  I  know  we  would  save  a  good  many  measures 
from  Deing  introduced.    They  bring  them  up  there  regardless  of  what  they  are. 

Q.  You  would  be  in  better  shape  to  inaugurate  such  a  .movement  now,  since 
your  organization,  than  you  coula  before? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  you  not  think  such  a  preliminary  conference  conld  be 
providea  for  by  law  under  the  rules  of  the  general  assembly? — A.  Yes.  I  wish 
you  gentlemen  would  recommend  something  of  the  kind  whereby  we  could  adopt 
it.  I  know  our  league  would  willingly  take  part  in  anything  of  the  sort.  It  would 
save  us  money  and  time. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  November  15^  1900, 

TESTIMONT   OF   lOt.  LEWIS  HAEDIHO, 

Carpenter  and  general  contractor,  Neic  York  City. 

The  commission  met  at  10.45  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  1 1.53 
a.  m.  Mr.  Lewis  Harding  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  oemg  first  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Please  state  your  name  and  ix>st-office  address. — A.  Lewis 
Harding;  118  East  Thirteenth  street,  New  York  City. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  I  am  a  carpenter  and  general  contractor. 

Q.  Are  you  an  officer  of  the  builders*  league  of  New  York? — A.  I  am  one  of  the 
board  of  managers. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Leo  and  Mr.  Lawson? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  indorse  their  statements? — A.  I  do,  almost  entirely.  There  are  some 
particulars  that  I  would  think  might  be  changed  just  a  little.  For  instance,  the 
chairman  asked  the  percentage  of  the  general  builders  in  the  builders*  league. 
The  answer  was  25  to  80  per  cent,  but  that  25  to  80  per  cent  probably  do  60  per 
cent  of  the  work  of  New  York  City.  There  are  a  great  number  of  builders,  but 
the  large  percentage  of  the  work  is  done  by  a  few,  and  the  majority  of  this  few 
are  in  tne  builders^  league  and  also  in  the  building  trades  club. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  The  intent  of  the  question  was  to  know  what  per  cent 
of  the  building  was  represented— not  the  number  of  individuals. — A.  I  would 
think  at  least  75  per  cent 

Q.  Of  the  whole  city  of  New  York?— A.  Yes. 

9.  Is  the  building  trades  club  an  organization  similar  to  your  league? — ^A.  It 
is  similar;  yes.  To  be  eligible  to  membership  in  the  building  trades  club  you 
must  be  an  employer  of  labor  in  New  York  City,  and  they  join  as  individuals. 
For  instance,  a  firm  may  have  one  of  its  members  as  a  member  of  the  building 
trades  club  without  the  firm  being  at  all  represented.  In  the  builders*  league, 
however,  the  membership  goes  to  the  firm,  and  the  firm  designated  who  shall  be 
its  representative  in  the  league. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  The  i)ii]'po8e8  of  the  two  organizations  are  similar?— A. 
Very  similar,  although  the  bmldmg  trades  clnb  does  not  take  the  active  interest 
in  the  bnilding  trades  that  the  builders'  league  does.  The  builders*  league 
takes  up  all  questions  of  dispute  between  employers  and  employees.  If  one  of 
the  trade  organizations  has  trouble  with  its  men,  the  league  imdertakes  to  nego- 
tiate a  settlement  between  them,  while  the  building  trades  club  is  more  oi  a 
social  organization  made  up  of  business  men.  It  does,  however,  furnish  head- 
quarters for  a  meeting  place  for  most  of  the  trade  organizations,  and  probably 
most  of  the  wealthy  contractors  in  New  York  City  are  members  of  the  ouilding 
trades  club,  while  the  builders'  league  is  a  much  more  active  organization. 

Q.  Do  some  men  belong  to  both?— A.  A  number  do.    I  am  a  member  of  both. 

Q.  Are  they  rivals  in  any  sense? — A.  No;  not  as  a  general  thing. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  cooperate? — A.  They  oftien  do  in  legislative  matters  at  Albany. 
The  building  trades  club,  together  with  the  masons  and  builders'  association, 
the  master  carpenters'  association,  the  master  plumbers  and  the  master  steam 
fitters,  have  what  is  known  as  a  joint  legislative  committee  that  goes  to  Albany 
and  either  favors  or  opposes  any  measure  that  is  offered  there  that  has  any  bear- 
ing on  the  building  trade  in  the  city.  The  builders'  league  have  an  independent 
committee  of  their  own  up  there.  They  very  often  cooperate  with  each  other 
unless  their  interests  differ.  If  they  do  differ,  of  course  they  do  not  cooperate, 
but  that  is  very  rare. 

Q.  Are  these  committees  or  agents  maintained  at  Albany  throughout  the  ses- 
sion?— A.  Oh,  no;  they  are  there  simply  to  watch  the  different  bills.  The  orf^an- 
izatlon  have  copies  of  the  bills  sent  to  them,  and  if  there  is  anything  that  is  to 
our  detriment  or  any  measure  that  we  think  to  the  benefit  of  the  building  trades 
we  send  a  committee  up  to  Alban^r  before  the  senate  and  assembly  committees 
and  either  oppose  or  favor  it  as  strikes  us  to  be  prox)er,  but  we  do  not  have  any 
regular  representative  in  Albany  all  the  time. 

Q .  Have  you  ever  experienced  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  legislation  or  in 
preventing  bad  legislation  on  these  subjects? — A.  Well,  we  find  this:  When  we  ^o 
up  to  Albany,  and  when  we  speak  to  the  representatives  from  our  districts,  they  will 
say,  *  *  The  labor  element  wants  this  bill  to  pass.  Now ,  we  have  not  very  much  inter- 
est in  it  ourselves  and  would  like  to  oppose  it  for  you,  but  if  we  do  we  will  go  on  the 
blacklist.  We  have  already  been  told  that  if  we  oppose  that  bill  we  do  not  get 
returned  to  the  assembly."  That  is  what  we  have  round  in  Albany  for  the  last 
8  or  4  winters.  We  find  that  the  labor  organizations  have  a  representative  there 
at  all  times,  and  we  find  that  both  the  assemblymen  and  the  senators  are  afraid 
of  what  the  effect  on  their  next  election  will  be  through  the  labor  organization  of 
the  State. 

Q.  Is  it  the  custom  of  labor  organizations  to  print  and  circulate  a  blacklist  of 
public  men? — A.  I  do  not  know  so  much  about  the  circulation  of  them.  There  is 
no  question  about  the  fact  that  they  are  printed  and  handed  to  their  members. 
For  instance,  2  or  8  of  my  men,  during  the  strike  we  had  at  the  close  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1899,  showed  me  a  list  of  the  employers  who,  although  compelled  to  sipi 
the  demand  that  they  made  upon  us  at  that  time,  were  placed  on  the  blacklist 
because  we  took  a  stand  against  complying  with  all  the  provisions  of  the  demand 
that  was  made  upon  us  and  because  we  undertook  to  fignt  the  strike.  We  were 
placed  on  the  blacklist.  I  understood,  only  a  very  few  weeks  ago,  that  these 
names  are  still  on  the  boards  of  the  rooms  in  which  they  meet  as  the  firms  to  be 
set  upon  at  the  first  opportunity  that  they  may  get. 

Q.  Have  the  builders'  league  or  the  building  trades  club  any  similar  weapon — 
any  blacklist  or  any  list  as  to  men  in  public  fife  who  oppose  tneir  measures?— A. 
I  think  not.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  any — certainly  not  as  an  organization. 
Individually  we  may  have  people  that  we  blacklist  so  far  as  our  own  vote  is  con- 
cerned, but  certainly  not  as  an  organization. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  any  concerted  action  to  defeat  a  man  for  reelection  or 
to  prevent  him  from  being  elected  in  the  first  instance? — A.  I  know  of  no  organi- 
zation in  New  York  City  connected  with  the  building  trades  that  politics  enters 
into  at  all.  I  do  not  know  of  one  building  trades  organization  that  takes  any 
stand  on  either  side  in  ix)litics. 

Q.  When  you  say  building  trades  do  you  mean  employees  as  well  as  employ- 
ers?— A.  No;  I  mean  employers.  Of  course,  as  to  the  employees  I  only  know  from 
hearsay.  I  belong  to  several  of  the  employers'  organizations  myself  and  I  know 
that  politics  is  debarred  in  them  alL 

Q[.  You  think,  then,  from  your  observations  in  the  assembly  that  there  is  a  great 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  public  men  to  make  what  is  called  an  antilabor  record? — 
A.  There  id  no  question  but  that  is  the  case.  They  are  afraid  of  the  labor  vote 
and  they  do  not  nedtate  to  say  so. 
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Q.  {By  Mr.  Litchmaic. )  Yoar  idea  is  that  was  a  taming  aside  of  the  ordinary 
coarse  of  basiness? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Yon  think  it  was  aneoonotnical?— A.  No  qaestion  about 
that  to  my  mind. 

Q.  Yoa  favor  arbitration  as  a  means  of  settling  and  avrnding  labor  difficulties?— 
A.  I  certainly  do. 

O.  Woald  yoa  think  favorably  of  a  law  that  woald  subject  to  a  penalty  any- 
body who  shoald  inanfforate  a  strike  or  lockout  without  first  attempting  arbitra- 
tion?— A.  If  the  same  law  woald  affect  the  people  locked  oat  provided  taey  stock 
without  asking  for  arbitration.  I  would  not  favor  a  law  that  would  impose  a 
penalty  upon  the  employer,  leaving  the  workmen  with  no  xienalty  against  them 
if  they  should  strike. 

Q.  Aftwnming  the  law  would  be  fair  to  both  sides,  you  would  favor  the  pnnd- 
ple/ — A.  I  certainly  would.  Most  employers  of  New  York  City  have  come  to 
that  point  to-day  where  they  court  arbitration  in  settling  difficulties. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Frequently  strikes  and  lockouts  are  inaugurated  withoat 
due  notice  to  the  other  party?— A.  Without  any  notice. 

Q.  You  would  not  only  be  in  favor  of  notice,  but  would  compel  them  to  arbi- 
trate— one  or  the  other  party?— A.  Ck>mpel  both  parties  to  arbitrate;  I  would  be 
in  favor  of  that. 

Q.  If  they  did  not  make  an  effort  to  arbitrate  they  would  be  subject  to  a  pen- 
alty?—A.  Yes;  I  would  favor  that  very  much. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  supplement  your  statement  or  the  statements  of  the  gentle- 
men who  preceded  yoa?— A.  Gknerally,  throughout  the  trade,  I  know  of  nothing 
that  I  could  add.  I  know  more  about  the  carpenters*  orjipanization  than  I  do  <h 
the  rest.  I  could  tell  you  the  condition  of  affairs  that  exists  between  them  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Philups.  The  commission  would  be  glad  to  hear  you  on  that  question. 

The  Witness.  Between  the  Ist  and  the  16th  of  September,  in  1899,  the  Master 
Carpenters'  Association,  and  pretty  nearly  every  member  of  it,  and  for  that  mat- 
ter every  emploving  carpenter  in  the  city  of  New  York,  received  the  following 
demand  from  the  Journeymen  Carpenters*  Association:  (Beading)  "An  agree^ 
ment  between  the  employing  carpenters  and  builders  and  the  Joint  Carpenters' 
Organization  of  New  York  City.  Sir:  We  the  nadersigned,  representing  the  car- 
penters' or^^anizations  of  New  York  City,  hereby  respectfully  request  your  signs- 
tore  to  this  document,  thereby  attesting  your  agreement  to  our  demands  of  » 
Satordav  half  holiday  and  50  cents  -per  hour.  No  work  to  be  done  between  the 
hours  of  12  m.  and  5  p.  m. ,  on  Saturdays.  The  half  holiday  to  go  into  effect  on 
Saturday,  September  16.  The  wages  to  be  $4  i)er  day  on  ana  after  September  18, 
thereby  making  the  schedule  henceforward  44  hours,  at  50  cents  an  hour,  ^  per 
week.    Wages  to  be  paid  weekly  at  or  before  12  o'clock  on  the  job." 

Some  of  us  received  this  demand  for  our  signatures  less  than  5  days  previous 
to  the  time  is  was  to  go  into  effect.  Many  of  us  had  work  that  we  had  contracted 
for  4  months,  and  some  probably  a  year,  before  that  time,  at  the  old  price  which 
we  were  paying  up  until  that  time.  Where  for  48  hours,  constituting  a  week's 
work,  we  paid  |21,  or  $8.50  a  day,  they  now  •demanded  $22  a  week  for  44  hoars' 
work.  This  we  thought  was  an  unreasonable  advance.  Another  unfair  part  of 
the  agreement— we  were  perfectly  willing,  and  in  fact  some  of  the  employers  had 
advocated,  that  the  men  shoald  have  a  half  holiday  on  Saturday,  but  we  did  feel 
that  we  should  be  permitted  to  work  our  men  on  ^turday  between  the  hours  of 
12  and  5  if  we  had  anything  special  we  wanted  to  do,  provided  we  paid  them 
double  time.  They  gave  us  that  right  on  Sunday.  The^  gave  the  right  betwi«D 
the  hoars  of  5  in  the  evening  and  8  o'clock  next  mormng.  They  gave  us  that 
right— to  employ  at  double  time  if  we  were  disposed  to  do  so,  but  they  told  us  in 
that  agreement  that  between  the  hours  of  12  and  5  no  work  should  be  done  at  ikny 
price.  Now,  these  hours  to  some  of  the  jobbing  carpenters  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  city — the  office  building  section — are  invaluable,  because  after  the  men  leave 
their  places  of  basiness  on  Saturday  afternoon,  if  there  is  any  lobbing  or  altera- 
tion in  the  office  they  want  made,  they  want  the  work  done  before  they  come 
back  again  on  Monday  morning.  That  part  of  the  agreement  we  thought  we 
could  not  stand,  and  we  thought  that  they  were  asking  a  little  too  much  increase 
when  they  asked  more  per  week  for  4  hours  less  than  we  had  been  X)aying  them 
for  4  hours  more. 

We  met  a  committee  from  their  organization,  who  told  our  committee  they  bad 
power  to  settle  the  matter,  and  they  talked  and  hashed  the  question  over  for  "iori 
days,  and  finally  they  came  to  an  agreement  whereby  they  agreed  to  work  for  47 
cents  an  hour  and  that  this  agreement  should  only  last  until  the  Ist  of  February: 
that  is,  the  demand  that  there  shoald  be  no  work  on  Saturday  between  the  hours 
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of  12  and  5.    Onr  committee  agreed  to  it  and  both  sides  signed  the  agreement, 
which  is  as  follows:  (Reading.) 

''The  counter  proposition  from  the  anions*  committee  which  is  offered  as  a 
compromise  is  as  follows: 

'*  Wages  to  be  47  cents  per  hour,  8  hours  per  day,  as  at  present,  on  Saturday  the 
men  (jmt  work  at  12  o^clock  m. ,  and  the  conmuttee  indorse  the  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  lines  of  the  employers'  proposition,  viz: 

**  Third.  A  conmiittee  of  arbitration  be  appointed  from  both  parties 

"•  Fourth,  to  adjust  the  matter  of  wages,  hours,  and  the  difference 

''  Fifth,  between  city  and  out  of  town  material,  and  an^  questions 

**  Sixth,  which  may  arise  for  the  following  year  beginnmg  February  1,  1900. 

'*  This  proposition  was  unanimously  agreed  to  after  a  full  discussion  and 
signed  by: 

**  L.  W.  Davidson,  (>eo.  Cavanagh,  O.  A.  Judge,  Geo.  D.  (>aillan,  for  the  Joint 
Organizations  of  Carpepters.  Jonn  L.  Hamilton,  Robert  Christie,  William  A. 
Hoe,  Hugh  Getty,  D.  Mitchell.  John  H.  Carl,  for  the  Master  Carpenters'  Organi- 
zation." 

We  asked  the  question  if  our  men  could  return  to  work  the  next  morning.  They 
said, ''  Yes;  we  are  going  to  have  a  general  meeting  to-mght  and  we  will  issue  an 
order  to  our  men  in  the  morning  to  go  back  to  work."  The  next  day  we  got  word 
that  this  committee  that  came  to  us  representing  that  they  had  power  to  settle 
the  differences  between  the  employers  and  the  employees  haa no  power  at  all;  that 
they  simply  signed  the  agreement  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  that  the  original 
demand  would  be  lived  up  to.  WeU,  after  a  couple  of  weeks  more  of  fighting,  on 
October  4  the  members  of  the  master  carpenters'  organization  that  had  not  already 
given  in  signed  in  a  body,  all  at  once,  the  demand8--swallowed  the  bait.  ' 

You  see,  this  demand  does  not  specify  any  time  when  the  demand  shall  expire. 
It  may  be  broken  in  a  week,  or  in  two  weeks,  or  a  month,  or  it  may  last  for  years. 
We  agreed  to  live  up  to  the  demands  that  they  set  out  there:  but  we  did,  however, 
ask  them  to  appoint  a  committee  of  arbitration  to  meet  a  committee  from  us,  to 
see  if  we  could  not  arrive  at  some  amicable  understanding  whereby  we  could  have 
a  yearly  agreement  with  them. 

They  appointed  a  committee,  and  from  February  15  up  to  August  15  we 
endeavored,  through  our  arbitration  committee,  to  arrive  at  some  agreement.  But 
we  always  met  with  this  objection:  that  the  unions  demanded  that  this  original 
demand  be  lived  up  to.  Further,  that  they  would  not  keep  any  appointment  they 
made  with  us.  For  instance,  if  a  date  was  set  for  a  conference  between  our  com- 
mittee and  theirs,  the  time  for  the  conference  would  arrive  and  their  committee 
would  not  put  in  an  appearance  at  all.  And  when  we  wrote  to  the  association  to 
know  why  our  committee  had  not  been  met,  we  would  get  notice  of  the  meeting  of 
another  committee— a  new  one  entirely — not  the  same  arbitration  committee  that 
they  had  originally,  but  an  entirely  new  committee  would  come  with  a  proposi- 
tion, and  we  would  make  a  counter  one,  and  they  would  agree  for  a  final  confer- 
ence on  a  certain  day,  and  when  that  time  arrived  their  people  would  never  show 
up  again.  So  that  on  August  15  the  master  carpenters'  association  received  a 
report  from  its  arbitration  committee,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 

**  New  York,  August  14. 1900, 

*'The  arbitration  committee  of  master  carpenters' association  would  respect- 
fully report  that  they  have  been  in  conference  with  committee  of  brotherhood  of 
carpenters  since  Feoruary  13,  and  have  met  in  committee  on  February  18,  June 
4,  11,  and  15,  July  9,  and  August  18.  On  February  18,  matter  of  wages  and  a 
half  a  day  Saturday  afternoon  were  fully  discussed.  It  was  suggested  that  a  com- 
mittee of  the  brotherhood  should  be  appointed  with  full  power  to  act.  In  tht? 
matter  of  wages,  it  was  asked  that  we  put  in  writing  our  proposition,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 14  the  following  letter  was  sent: 

**  *  Mr.  T.  C.  Walsh,  Secretary, 

**  *  Dear  Sir:  At  a  conference  meeting,  held  last  night,  of  the  master  carpen- 
ters' association  conference  committee  and  the  committee  of  joint  carpenters' 
at^sociations,  the  following  proposition  was  made  for  the  consideration  of  the 
unions:  That  the  wages  of  carpenters  working  in  shox>8  be  $8  per  day  and  the 
wages  for  outside  work  be  $8.75  per  day;  and  that,  in  the  interest  of  harmony 
l)etween  employers  and  employees,  we  suggest  the  apx)ointment  of  a  committee 
of  conference  by  the  unions,  which  shall  nave  power  to  act  with  the  master  car- 
l>enter8'  conference  committee  for  the  consideration  and  settlement  of  any  ques- 
tions and  difficulties  that  may  arise,  and  the  making  of  a  yearly  agreement  in 
regard  to  wages,  and  tiie  elimination  of  sympathetic  strikes. 

**  *  Robert  Christie,  Secretary.' 
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*'  No  answer  was  received  from  them,  and  on  May  18  the  following  letter  -wsa 
sent: 

*'*May  18.1900. 
"  *  Mr.  B.  F.  Featherson, 

"  '  Secretary  of  the  District  Council, 

"  *  £40  East  Eightieth  Street,  City. 
**  *  Dear  Sir:  I  herewith  send  you  copy  of  proposition  made  to  your  body,  and 
sent  to  T.  C.  Walsh,  secretary,  on  Feoruary  14,  1900.  We  never  received  any 
answer  up  to  May  4,  1900,  and  on  that  day  we  sent  him  again  a  letter,  a  copy  of 
which  I  herewith  send  you,  I  think  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  express  the  deeire 
of  the  master  carpenters'  association  further  than  what  is  said  in  these  tinro 
letters. 

**  *  Yours,  respectfully,  Robert  Christie,  Cliairman.* 

'^  After  additional  correspondence  a  meeting  was  called  in  conference  on  June  4. 

'"A  meeting  of  the  arbitration  committee  was  called  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  office 
of  master  caii)enters'  association,  Townsend  Building,  comer  Broadway  and 
Twenty-fifth  street,  to  meet  committee  of  New  York  District  Cotmcil  of  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters,  to  consult  on  the  miatter  of  wages,  work  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, etc. 

•  '•  *  Present:  Messrs.  Gtetty,  Hamilton,  Mitchell,  Christie,  and  Hoe,  of  arbitra- 
tion committee;  from  council  of  brotherhood,  Messrs.  Spretar,  Blatchford,  Ehret, 
Mortensen,  Bohman,  and  Haar. 

'*  *  A  general  discussion  was  had  in  the  matter  of  wages,  etc.,  and  the  following 
was  submitted  by  the  brotherhood: 

**  *  Th^  following  are  the  propositions  submitted  by  locals  476,  497,  375: 

**  *  First.  That  men  will  worK  for  and  receive  in  carpenters'  shops  42  cents  an 
hour  as  the  minimum  rate  of  wages;  men  on  buildings  and  outside  work  to 
receive  50  cents  an  hour;  and  44  hours  to  constitute  a  week's  work. 

'' '  Second.  Outside  men  not  to  handle  or  put  up  interior  finish  that  has  not  the 
union  label  on  it. 

..  *  Third.  The  boss  builders  to  w*ee  to  manufacture  their  own  or  buy  their' 
interior  finish  from  union  shops  and  have  the  union  label  on  it. 

•*  *  Fourth.  Cabinetmakers  and  the  men  working  in  so-called  cabinet  shops  to 
demand  a  44  hours'  week  and  wages  at  a  minimum  rate  of  42  cents  an  hour  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

'*  'Fifth.  That  in  jobbing  shops  where  men  working  inside  and  outside  shall 
get  outside  wa^es. 

**  *  Sixth.  This  agreement  to  be  signed  by  the  members  of  the  district  council 
and  a  committee  from  the  boss  builders'  association,  and  to  stand  good  for  1  year. 
**  *  Which  was  received  without  debate. 

'*  *  An  adjournment  was  taken  to  June  11,  at  8  p.  m. 

"  *  William  A.  Hob,  Secretary.' 

*'An  adjournment  was  taken  to  June  9,  when  the  conmiittee  met  in  conference 
and  the  following  was  offered  by  the  committee  of  master  carpenters: 

**  *  The  wages  of  men  working  outside  of  shops  shall  be  47  cents  per  hour;  the 
wages  of  men  when  working  in  shops  shall  oe  39  cents  per  hour,  minimum 
wages.' 

'*An  adjournment  was  taken  to  July  30,  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.  On  July  27  the  fol- 
lowing was  received: 

**  *  Mr.  W.  A.  Hoe,  Secretary. 

'' '  Dear  Sik:  At  a  meeting  of  the  district  council  held  last  evening  I  was 
instructed  to  notify  you  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  our  committee  to  meet 
you  on  Monday  next,  but  by  August  13,  or  any  date  after  which  would  be  conven- 
ient to  the  master  carpenters'  association,  our  committee  will  be  ready  to  meet 
your  conmiittee  and  come  to  a  final  understanding. 

'*  *  Respectfully,  yours,  '*  *  Geoeob  Slater, 

** '  Secretary  of  District  Council.* 
"And  in  answer  the  following  was  sent: 

** '  Mr.  George  Slater, 

'*  *  Secretary  District  Council^  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters, 

"  '  49  South  Tenth  Street,  Brooklyn. 
*•  *Dear  Sir:  As  per  your  request,!  have  called  a  meeting  of  the  arbitrati<Hi 
committee  of  master  carpenters  to  meet  with  your  committee  for  Monday, 
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Angnst  13,  at  8.30  p.  m.,  at  office  of  master  carpenters'  association,  Townsend 
Bmlding,  Broadway  and  Twenty-fifth  street. 
*'  *  Respectfully,  yonrs,  **  *  William  A.  Hoe, 

**  *  Secretary  Arbitration  Committee.* 

**  On  August  13  the  committee  met  again,  and  the  answer  from  the  brotherhood 
was  that  the  rate  of  wages  for  outside  men  from  $4  per  day  could  not  be  reduced, 
but  the  proDOsition  of  39  cents  per  hour  might  be  considered.  This  your  com- 
mittee woula  not  accept,  as  the  rate  of  wages  now  paid  in  mills  and  cabinet  shops 
is  85  cents  per  hour.  Your  committee  would  recommend  that  no  other  confer- 
ence shall  be  had  with  the  brotherhood  until  such  committee  from  the  brother- 
ho'Ki  shall  have  full  i)ower  to  act.  Our  time  has  been  spent  without  results,  as 
they  do  not  feel  disi)06ed  to  yield  any  xK)int.  As  at  present  there  are  4  carpenters* 
a.ssociations — brotherhood  of  carpenters  (say  4,300),  lodges  seceded  from  the 
brotherhood  (say  1,100),  the  amalgamated  carpenters,  and  the  city  carpenters 
(number  we  aid  not  get)— and  that  all  rates  are  being  paid  to  carpenters  from  $3 
a  day  up.  The  unions  are  in  a  very  demoralized  state,  but  seem  not  at  all  willing 
to  maike  any  concession  or  to  do  anything  for  the  good  of  the  trade. 

**  Hugh  Getty,  Chairman. 
**  William  A.  Hoe,  Secretary," 

After  receiving  this  rejwrt  from  its  arbitration  committee,  the  master  carpenters 
decided  on  August  15, 1900,  that  they  would  not  hold  themselves  bound  to  live  up 
to  the  agreement  they  had  signed  a  year  ago;  that  they  would  make  the  best 
terms  with  the  men  individually  that  they  could.  That  is  what  they  are  doing 
at  the  present  time. 

The  resolution  passed  by  the  master  carpenters  at  this  time  was: 

**' Resolved,  That  it  is  deemed  inexpedient  to  hold  further  conferences  with  such 
committees  from  the  brotherhood  until  such  committees  have  full  power  to  act 
on  matters  under  consideration. 

**  And,  further,  that  notice  be,  and  hereby  is,  given  to  the  United  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  of  this  city,  that  the  circular  signed  by 
members  of  this  organization  bearing  date  October  4, 1899,  relative  to  the  rate  of 
wages,  etc.,  be,  ana  hereby  is,  declared  terminated  and  of  no  effect  on  and  after 
August  20, 1900." 

So  that  at  the  present  time  we  can  hire  carpenters  for  whatever  we  can,  with- 
out violating  anv  agreement.  We  have  terminated  all  agreements  that  we  have 
with  our  men,  although,  as  a  member  of  the  organization,  I  know  the  feeling  and 
spirit  of  the  organization  to  be  that  they  would  be  willing  to  have  an  agreement — 
liice  to  have  some  basis.  Not  so  much  to  have  a  better  feeling  themselves  person- 
ally with  their  men,  but  so  they  would  be  able  to  be  on  a  fairer  basis  to  compete 
nvith  some  of  the  competitors — some  of  the  men  in  the  same  line  who  are  outside 
the  limit  of  our  organization.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  are  more  anxious  to 
have  an  a^eement  with  our  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  The  fair-minded  employer  of  labor,  then,  desires  to 
deal  justly  with  his  help? — A.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Q.  He  feels  the  effect  of  unfair  competition  on  the  part  of  the  unscrupulous 
employer  as  much  as  the  employee  himself? — A.  True.  Our  organization  repre- 
sents a  membership  nowhere  near  a  majority  of  the  employing  carpenters  in 
number,  but  it  represents  a  membership  that  does  the  large  percentage  of  the 
•work  in  New  York  CJity.  Now,  if  we  had  an  agreement  with  our  men  that  both 
sides  would  live  up  to,  that  would  be  just  and  equitable  to  both  sides,  these  out- 
side people  would  not  have  the  same  power  they  have  to-day  to  compete  with  us 
in  an  unfair  way. 

Q.  Then  the  organization  of  labor,  intelligently  conducted,  would  assist  you  in 
bringing  about  that  condition  of  affairs? — A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.  )  In  view  of  the  conditions  of  building  in  these  recent  years, 
is  it  not  almost  necessary,  to  enable  you  to  estimate  a  job  safely,  that  you  should 
know  a  long  time  in  advance  about  what  your  labor  is  going  to  cost? — A.  That  is 
the  unfortunate  part  of  it.  We  do  not  know.  Very  often  that  thing  loses  us  a 
job.  Buildings  will  go  up  in  New  York,  and  some  take  18  months  to  complete. 
Our  work  goes  on  at  the  end,  at  the  wind-up  of  the  building,  within  the  last  2 
months  of  its  completion,  but  we  have  to  estimate  that  building  probably  18 
months  before  that,  when  the  general  contract  is  given  out.  Now,  we  can  only 
use  our  judgment  as  to  what  wages  we  will  have  to  pay  when  we  come  to  put 
that  work  in  the  building.  It  may  be  less  and  it  may  be  more.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  no  agreement,  every  man  hiring  his  men  as  cheap  as  he  can.  If 
we  had  an  agreement  that  we  would  pay  them  so  much  per  hour  we  would  have 
to  live  up  to  it,  because  there  would  be  a  penalty  attached  if  we  did  not. 
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<^.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  thonght  along  the  line  of  a  matoal  organi- 
zation, where  the  employers  and  employees  coold  come  together  either  directly 
or.  by  delegated  authority?— A.  I  think  that  a  delegated  authority  would  be  so 
unfamiliar  with  the  subject  that  it  could  not  be  either  an  advantfi^e  to  the  men 
or  to  the  employer,  but  I  have  thought  that  that  would  be  a  real  good  thing  if 
there  could  be  some  law  that  would  make  the  different  organizations  have  an 
agreement— say  a  certain  time  in  the  year  agree  on  the  scale  of  wages  and  on  the 
number  of  hours  of  work,  and  so  on — that  they  could  live  up  to,  and  if  either 
party  broke  that  it  should  be  subject  to  a  penalty,  or  if  there  was  a  controversy 
It  should  be  left  to  arbitration.  But  I  do  not  think  that  to  go  before  a  national 
or  State  board  of  arbitration  would  do  any  good.  It  would  be  like  going  before 
a  judge  to-day  in  court. 

Q.  My  question  was  to  see  whether  or  no  you  had  thought  along  the  line  of  a 
mutual  organization  of  employers  and  employed. — A.  No;  1  do  not  think  we  could 
have  a  mutual  organization. 

Q.  Why  not?  Are  the  interests  too  antagonistic?— A.  I  think  so.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  x)0S8ible. 

Q.  Such  an  organization  has  existed  in  the  i>ast  in  a  limited  way. — A.  In  a  very 
limited  way.  I  understand  the  Joint  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  in 
New  York,  one  of  the  oldest  institutions,  was  of  that  nature,  but  that  was  in  the 
remote  past. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  As  you  have  no  agreement  at  present,  either  with  the 
brotherhood  or  the  amalgamated  association,  and  it  is  an  open  competition  on 
the  part  of  the  workmen  and  employers,  what  are  the  benefits  to  your  trade  or  to 
the  workingmen  of  this  open  competition  that  is  on  at  the  present  time,  or  is  it 
injurious?— A.  I  do  not  think  to  anybody  who  takes  any  large  contracts  for  work 
that  the  benefit  is  very  much.  It  is  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  smaller  employer. 
It  permits  him,  now  that  business  is  slack  in  the  carpenter  line  and  a  very  small 
percentage  of  them  employed,  to  hire  a  man  very  much  cheaper  than  he  could 
honestly  if  he  had  an  agreement  to  pay  his  men  the  re^ar  standing  rate  of 
wages.  That  standard  rate  would  be  aoove  what  the  majority  of  carpenters  in 
New  York  City  are  getting  to-day. 

Q.  In  this  open  competition,  does  the  man  who  puts  up  a  building  or  has  the 
bunding  put  up  for  him  gjjom  anything? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  he  does,  because 
a  man  can  not  safely  estimate.  But  the  man  who  has  jobbing  done  sometimes 
gets  the  benefit  of  it.    In  a  building  the  contractor  would  hardly  take  the  risk. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washinothw.  D.  C,  November  IS,  1900. 

TS8TIM0KY  OF  MB.  DAVID  BLAXTSTEDr, 

Superintendent  Educational  Alliance  of  New  York, 

The  commission  met  at  2.10  p.  m. ,  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
David  Blaustein  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  state  your  name  and  post-office  address.— A.  David 
Blaustein,  No.  197  East  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Q.  Have  you  prepared  a  statement,  Mr.  Blaustein? — A.  No;  I  have  not.  I  am 
ready  to  answer  general  questions  on  the  tonics  suggested  by  yourselves. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  organization,  with  which  you  are  officially  connected,  beeii 
in  existence? — A.  It  has  been  in  existence  since  1891,  and  I  have  been  connected 
with  it  since  July,  1898. 

Q.  How  large  is  it,  numerically?— A.  It  is  very  large,  indeed.  It  reaches  an 
average  of  6,000  people  per  day. 

Q.  How  is  the  work  supported? — ^A.  It  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
mostly  by  the  Jewish  i)eople  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Q.  Is  this  a  subject  of  contribution  in  the  symujogues?— A.  No;  it  is  not  sec- 
tarian with  the  Jews.  It  is  not  even  sectarian  m  the  oroadest  sense  of  the  word. 
While  mainly  supported  by  the  Jewish  people  of  IJie  city  of  New  York,  and  the 
beneficiaries  are  mostly  Jews,  still  we  make  no  distinctions;  if  a  non-Jew  applies 
for  admission  into  a  class  or  club,  or  wishes  to  draw  books  from  our  library,  or 
wishes  to  attend  our  gymnasium,  we  ask  no  questions.  In  fact,  we  have  people 
of  all  denominations;  we  have  coloredpeople  in  our  classes. 

Q.  But  your  work  is  moetly  ^mong  Hebrews?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Is  it  somewhat  of  a  similar  character  to  that  of  the  college  settlement  in 
New  York? — ^A.  It  is,  and  it  is  not,  in  so  far  that  we  really  do  not  canyon  their 
scientific  studies;  we  do  not  experiment  upon  the  people  who  come.  We  might 
do  it  indirectly,  but  it  is  mostly  to  benefit  the  indiyiduals  who  come  there  that 
we  have  classes  and  clubs.  Our  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  it  is  accord- 
ing to  the  times.  For  instance,  we  have  morning  classes;  these  are  intended  for 
children  of  school  age  who  do  not  attend  the  puolic  school,  and  it  is  mostly  for 
such  children  who  have  recently  arrived.  We  sometimes  have  children  on  the  sec- 
ond day  after  their  arrival  from  Europe.  We  prepare  them  there  for  the  public 
schools.  As  soon  as  they  learn  to  speak 'the  language  and  as  soon  as  we  hear  that 
there  is  room  in  the  public  schools  we  promote  them  there.  But  our  work  with 
the  children  is  not  only  to  give  them  instruction  as  such,  but  we  endeavor  to  exert 
also  a  moral  influence  over  them.  For  instance,  we  look  after  their  cleanliness; 
we  have  our  barbers,  whose  bills  are  quite  large  every  month.  We  send  the  child 
first  to  the  barber.  We  have  a  bath  in  our  institution  and  we  see  that  tlie  chil- 
dren get  a  bath  as  often  as  possible.  Ever^r  Friday,  in  our  large  auditorium,  we 
have  patriotic  exercises,  and  through  the  children  we  also  reach  their  parents,  who 
also  are  recent  arrivals.  We  have  occasional  meetings  for  these  i)arents,  where 
we  tell  them  of  Ajnerican  life.  These  meetings  are  more  of  a  social  nature.  We 
have  also  in  the  morning  classes  of  children  or  young  people  who  are  graduates 
of  public  schools,  who  do  not  feel  inclined  to  work  in  factories,  but  want  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  office  work,  and  we  have  commercial  classes.  We  also  have 
m  our  building  a  kindergarten  class  for  children  under  kindergarten  age  who  would 
not  be  admitted  to  the  public  kindergartens,  and  the  special  feature  of  our  kin- 
dergarten classes  is  that  we  have  mo^y  such  children  whose  parents  work,  both 
father  and  mother.  We  also  give  a  lunch  to  the  children.  It  is  a  little  above  a 
nursery.  We  would,  for  instance,  not  take  children  under  the  ajo^  of  8,  but  we 
take  children  under  the  age  of  5.  We  have  our  reading  room,  which  is  open  from 
9  in  the  morning  until  10  at  night.  Then  there  is  a  library  in  the  city,  supported 
mostly  by  the  Jewish  people,  called  the  Aguilar  Free  Library,  and  they  have  a 
branch  in  our  building.  The  books  and  the  magazines  that  the  library  has  are  so 
selected  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  immigrants.  For  instance,  we  have 
Quite  a  number  of  Hebrew  books,  Russian  books,  Yiddish  books— that  is,  the 
dialect  spoken  by  the  people  of  the  neighborhood — ^the  American  history;  we  have 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  translated  in  all  these  languages.  We  have 
books  for  general  readers.  Most  of  the  books  are  for  these  immigrants.  This  is, 
in  a  general  way,  our  morning  work. 

In  the  afternoon  we  have  classes  for  children  who  attend  the  public  schools, 
but  come  to  us  after  school  hours,  and  these  begin  at  about  4  ox;lock  and  last 
nntil  7,  and  they  come  for  variouspurposes,  but  the  largest  number  of  children 
come  for  religious  instruction.  Tnis  is  the  only  part  in  our  institution  that  is 
sectarian.  We  impart  to  the  children  a  religious  instruction,  and  we  accomplish 
a  twofold  end  by  it — the  children  come  under  the  influence  of  reli^on  and  at 
the  same  time  we  also  fill  the  gap  between  the  rising  and  the  passmg  genera- 
tion. On  the  east  side  there  is  a  great  problem,  and  that  is  to  make  the  children 
respect  their  parents.  The  children  all  speak  English,  the  parents  do  not,  and 
the  children  lose  all  respect  for  them.  Tne  parentis  have  their  religious  views, 
and  they  have  their  services  in  accordance  with  their  views,  which  do  not  appeal 
to  the  children.  As  a  natural  result  there  is  a  great  conflict  between  the  chil- 
dren and  the  parents.  We  impart  religious  instruction  to  the  children  with  that 
end  in  view.  We  dwell  mostly  on  the  ethical  part  of  religion.  We  do  not  lay 
stress  on  the  ceremonial  part,  but  at  the  same  time  we  te^h  them  to  respect 
their  traditions  and  to  respect  their  parents.  We  make  it  our  business  to  tell  the 
children  that  while  their  parents  may  not  know  English,  while  they  may  not  be 
familiar  with  American  conditions,  their  parents  have  had  a  training  at  home 
which  might  correspond  even  to  college  education  here.  Of  course  it  was  an  one- 
sided education,  mostly  Jewish  Talmudic,  but  still  their  minds  have  been  exer- 
cised and  developed;  also  that  morally  tbiey  stand  high.  We  have  industrial 
classes  for  girls— sewing,  millinery,  dressmaking,  and  cooking.  We  have  gym- 
nasium one  afternoon  for  the  boys  and  the  other  afternoon  for  girls.  We  give  to 
the  children  physical  culture  with  some  end  in  view— to  give  them  what  their 
parents  did  not  have  at  home.  We  therefore  lay  great  stress  upon  it.  The  Jew 
has,  for  various  reasons,  neglected  physical  culture  for  the  past,  say,  thousand 
years,  and  we  therefore  lay  great  stress  upon  it  to  the  children.  We  make  it  a 
point  that  the  children  ^otud  poin  our  classes  of  physical  culture. 

Q.  Do  they  take  kindly  to  it?— A.  They  do.  Then  we  have  in  the  afternoon 
also  literary  clubs  for  boys  and  literary  clubs  for  girls.  We  have  a  club  under 
the  auspices  of  the  City  History  Association.    We  want  to  teach  the  children 
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first  the  histor;^  of  the  city  of  New  York.  We  have  dramatic  clnb  meetings  in 
the  afternoon;  in  other  words,  social  and  literary  clnbs.  We  have  in  onr  bmld- 
ing  a  very  large  Penny  Provident  Bank,  to  teach  children  to  be  thrifty.  November 
1  we  had  as  many  as  18,000  depositors,  little  children  whose  deposits  vary  from  1 
cent  to  50. 

Q.  Is  that  business  carried  on  by  the  society  or  separate? — ^A«  We  act  as  the 
agent  for  the  Penny  Provident  Fund,  bnt  onrs  is  said  to  be  not  the  largest  station 
in  New  York  City,  bnt  one  of  the  largest  stations  in  New  York  City.  This,  in  a 
general  way » is  our  afternoon  work  for  children.  Just  one  more  thing,  very  impor- 
tant: We  have  in  the  library  reference  rooms  and  study  rooms  for  the  children. 
They  could  not  do  it  at  home,  would  not  have  there  accommodations,  would  have 
no  one  to  help  them;  but  in  our  room  they  are  in  the  habit  of  learning  their 
school  lessons. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  You  have  a  number  of  different  languages.  How  do 
you  manage  that  in  the  library  and  also  in  your  instruction? — A.  That  I  will  tell 
when  I  come  to  the  evening  work.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  children,  and  with 
the  children  we  do  the  work  mostly  in  the  English  language.  Most  of  the  pupils 
in  our  schools  are  Russians,  Roumanians,  Gaiicians,  and  we  have  teachers  who 
speak  all  these  languages.  So  when  children  are  first  introduced  into  American 
life  they  are  taught  to  give  the  first  words  in  their  own  languages,  and  then  taught 
in  English. 

Now  comes  the  most  important  part  of  our  work,  the  evening  work.  In  the 
evening  we  have  the  same  work  carried  on  as  during  the  day;  we  have  it  for 
adults  who  work  either  in  factories  or  in  stores  or  in  the  sweat  shojis.  And  for 
some  of  them  who  can  not  come  to  us  before  0  o'clock  we  have  evening  classes 
arranged  to  open  up  as  late  as  that,  and  our  building  is  open  as  late  as  11. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  many  call  as  late  as  9?— A.  A  very  large  number.  At 
any  given  time  if  you  will  come  to  our  building  you  will  find  not  less  than  1,000 
people  there. 

Q.  I  believe  you  have  not  told  where  it  is  located.— A.  Our  building  is  located 
right  in  the  center  of  the  Jewish  quarter.  East  Broadway  and  Jefferson  street 
Now,  in  the  evening  we  have  first  classes  for  beginners  to  study  English;  in  other 
words,  to  teach  them  the  three  R's.  There  a  very  peculiar  population  comes  to 
us— some  who  have  not  had  any  education  at  home  at  all;  others  who  have  bad 
an  education  at  home  and  want  to  learn  the  same  thing  in  English;  others,  again, 
who  are  self-made  i)eople,  who  have  studied  and  never  systematized  their  knowl- 
edge, and  had  not  the  opportunity  probably  at  home,  and  come  to  us  that  we  shooM 
help  them  in  systematizmg  their  own  knowledge.  We  do  not  duplicate  the  public- 
school  work.  For  instance ,  in  the  winter,  when  the  public  night  schools  are  open, 
we  do  not  encourage  people  to  come  to  us  to  study  the  rudiments  of  the  English 
language,  or  arithmetic,  or  American  history;  but  they  prefer  to  come  to  us,  t(ff 
the  reason  that  we  take  an  individual  interest  in  them,  ana,  besides,  that  our  teach- 
ers are  mostly  themselves  forei^ers,  but  American  by  education.  They  prefer, 
therefore,  to  come  to  us;  but  still  during  the  winter  montibs  we  do  not  have  so 
many  classes  for  beginners.  And  we  have  also  in  the  evening  commercial  courses: 
young  people  worlang  in  offices,  in  order  to  improve  themselvee,  come  to  us  to 
study  bookkeeping,  stenography,  and  typewriting.  We  have  also  people  who 
come  to  prepare  themselves  for  college.  They  work  during  the  day  in  factories, 
and,  as  I  said  before,  they  are  people  who  haa  some  education  at  home  and  have 
higher  ambitions,  so  we  have  classes  in  advanced  studies.  We  also  have  general 
culture  classes  that  do  not  lead  to  some  particular  end.  But  the  people  of  the 
east  side  are  very  eager  to  know  everything,  and  we  have,  therefore,  classes  in 
literature,  history,  economics,  constitutional  history,  and  also  classes  in  mnsic. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  talented  i)eople  on  the  east  sideband  we^ve  them 
an  opportunity  to  develop  their  talent.  We  have  also  classes  in  art.  ftis  we  do 
intentionally,  in  order  to  develop  that  taste  in  the  Jewish  people  which  has  be« 
nerfected  by  them  so  many  centuries. 

This  is,  in  a  general  way,  our  work  during  the  week.  Saturday  the  building  is 
closed  for  secular  work.  Although  the  Alliance  is  a  nonsectarian  institntion, 
still  we  are  in  the  Jewish  midst,  and  the  people  would  feel  hurt  were  we  to  have 
classes  on  the  Sabbath  day.  This  day  is  tneref ore  devoted  to  religious  work.  lo 
our  large  hall  we  have  services  for  older  i>eople.  They  are  conducted  in  a  con- 
servative way:  for  instance,  all  prayers  are  r^rd  in  Hebrew,  but  we  have  a  minis- 
ter who  addresses  the  congregation  in  plain  German,  which  is  nearer  to  Yidcfoh. 
on  topics  of  the  day,  which  they  otherwise  would  not  have  the  chance  probaWy 
to  hear.  Then  they  are  taught  decorum  and  order,  which,  unfortunately,  in  many 
of  our  synagogues  is  not  to  be  found.  In  other  words,  the  People's  Svnagogne-- 
that  is  what  it  is  called — while  it  is  a  synagogue  in  the  full  sense  o)  the  word 
nevertheless  has  educational  value  for  the  people. 
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In  the  afternoon  we  have  services  for  the  children,  and  the  services  are  con- 
ducted mostly  in  English,  and  the  rabbis  of  various  congre^tions  sx>eak  to  the 
children,  and  the  service  is  more  cheerful  and  more  progressive. 

In  the  evening— Saturday  eveniuff — the  building  is  thrown  open  for  social  work, 
and  there  in  every  room  you  will  nnd  people  come  together  for  recreation.  No 
serious  study  is  carried  on  Saturday  night,  and  there  we  have  a  number  of  boys' 
clubs,  a  number  of  girls'  clubs,  and  clubs  of  older  people.  They  have  debates  and 
informal  receptions.  We  have  a  military  company  drilling.  We  have  our  own 
band,  giving  a  lili^le  concert  in  one  of  the  halls.  Then  in  the  large  hall  there  will 
be  an  entertainment.  The  entertainment  always  has  in  view  a  counteracting  of 
the  evil  of  the  theaters  of  the  east  side.  Our  theaters  are  accessible  to  the  people, 
and  have  by  no  means  a  moralizing  influence;  there  are  in  New  York  City  three 
standing  Jewish  theaters,  and  they  cater,  in  many  instances,  to  the  lower  wishes 
of  the  people  and  have  a  demoralizing  effect.  Our  entertainments  are  intended  to 
raise  the  tone  of  theatrical  performances.  I  myself  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
out  from  those  who  have  oeen  to  our  entertainments  that  they  are  free  to  say 
they  do  not  care  after  that  to  go  to  any  of  the  theaters  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  our  Sunday  work.  On  Sunday  we  do  not  have 
classes:  it  is  mostly  social  work.  We  also  publish  in  our  institution  a  monthly 
magazine.  It  is  conducted  by  the  young  x>eople  belonging  to  our  clubs.  It  chiefly 
deals  with  affairs  in  the  Alliance,  but  also  problems  of  the  east  side.  Our  inten- 
tion i^  to  develop  the  responsibility  of  citizenship,  if  not  with  the  old  people,  at 
least  with  the  young  people,  and  after  10  years  of  hard  labor  we  have  the  satisfac- 
tion to  see  that  the  young  {>eople  have  become  interested  in  our  own  work,  and 
I  know  they  are  interested  in  the  work  of  the  neighborhood.  We  make  it  a  fea- 
ture to  celebrate  all  legal  holidays.  The  majority  of  the  people  residing  on  the 
east  side  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  legal  holidays,  and  we  make  a  special 
effort  to  Teach  the  older  people  at  such  celebrations.  For  instance,  on  the  Sunday 
before  election  day  we  had  a  meeting  in  the  large  auditorium.  We  had  two  lec- 
tures. One  was  by  Professor  Giddmgs,  of  Columbia  University.  He  spoke  in 
English  to  the  younger  people  on  the  resi)on8ibility  of  citizenship.  They  were 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  citizenship,  the  duty  to  vote,  but  of  course  not 
told  how  to  vote.  Then  another  one  spoke  to  the  older  people  in  Yiddish  in  the 
same  way.  While  I  am  speaking  of  this  meeting  I  might  mention  that  we  do  not 
interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  our  social  and  literary  clubs.  They  are 
allowed  to  discuss  any  subject  on  earth.  They  may  discuss  politics;  they  may 
discuss  the  question  of  gold  and  sUvier,  but  they  must  not  be  personal.  They 
may  discuss  the  question  of  Tammany  Hall  or  corporations,  but  they  must  not 
mention  names  wnen  they  hold  such  debates. 

We  also  have  in  the  summer  what  we  call  our  **  roof  garden,"  when  the  general 
work  is  closed,  and  it  is  the  greatest  attraction  for  the  people  in  the  summer  to 
keep  our  children  from  the  s&eets.  We  have  kindergartens  there,  and  the  chil- 
dren are  instructed  in  quiet  games.  We  can  accommodate  on  our  roof  about  500 
people  at  a  time,  and  tne  roof  is  always  filled  from  early  morning  until  late  at 
night.  After  sunset  the  adults  begin  to  come,  and  then  we  have  music,  and  stere- 
opticon  views,  especially  devoted  to  American  geography.  We  make  a  great 
effort  to  acquaint  the  people  who  come  to  us  with  the  resources  of  America.  We 
want  them  to  know  the  names  of  the  States  and  the  facts  of  the  different  States, 
and  in  this  way  we  may  sometimes  encourage  probably  immigration  from  New 
York  into  the  mterior  States. 

Recently  we  have  introduced  a  new  feature  in  our  work.  We  hold  receptions 
in  the  building  for  immigrants  who  have  recently  arrived.  We  have  no  way,  of 
course,  of  reacnin^  them  all,  but  it  is  pretty  well  known,  and  when  they  come  we 
tell  them  of  the  differences  between  Russia  and  Ameiica.  I  happen  to  be  a  Rus- 
sian myself,  and  of  course  I  taiow  the  differences,  and  I  find  that  such  talks  work 
very  well.  The  building  is  in  the  center  of  that  neighborhood.  It  is  a  very  large 
building — 5-story  building  on  a  comer,  seen  from  all  sides — and  people  go  there 
for  everything.  They  consider  it  an  encyclopedia,  and  come  for  all  kinds  of 
information. 

We  draw  a  sharp  line  between  charity  and  education.  I  may  sometimes  learn 
of  a  family  in  distress.  For  instance,  young  women  want  to  learn  dressmaking, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  support  themselves,  or  some  wish  to  study.  They  need  some- 
thing to  live  on  meanwhile.  When  this  happens  I  refer  their  cases  to  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities  without  telling  the  young  women  I  have  done  so.  I  decline  to 
speak  to  people  about  pecuniary  assistance.  Our  main  object  is  to  teach  them 
to  help  themselves,  and  we  do  not  want  to  give  them  the  least  impression  that 
we  gfive  pecuniary  assistance;  so  this  is  the  reason  why  we  call  ourselves  the 
Educational  Alliance. 
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Q.  Most  of  these  people  are  inclined  to  be  self-helpful,  are  they  not?— A.  They 
are«  bnt  still  some  of  tnem  misunderstand.  Formerly  this  place  was  called  the 
Hebrew  Institute.  Fonr  years  ago  it  was  changed  from  the  Hebrew  Institute  to 
E2ducational  Alliance,  ana  that  was  in  order  to  give  it  a  more  nonsectarian  tiame. 
Some  people  of  the  neighborhood  do  not  understand  exactly.  Some  think  it  is 
a  public  institution;  others,  again,  think  it  was  endowed  bv  Baron  Hirsch,  and 
often  call  it  by  that  name.  Very  few  know  it  is  supported  by  the  Hebrews  of 
New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Youtoldwhatyoudoonthe  Jewish'Sabbath.  What  do 
you  do  on  the  foUowinjf  day? — A.  We  have  social  work.  If  there  were  a  demand 
for  it  we  would  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  have  services  for  another  denomina- 
tion, but  there  is  simply  no  demand  for  it.  It  might  even  cause  a  little  disturb- 
ance at  first  if  we  dared  to  introduce  it;  but  from  our  x)oint  of  view  we  would  not 
hesitate  to  do  that,  because  we  are  nonsectarian. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Is  your  work  simply  In  scope  and  effect  the  same  as  what 
are  known  as  "  social  settlements?  "—A.  It  is,  and  it  is  not,  for  the  reason  that  we  do 
not  have  resident  workers.  We  open  in  the  morning  and  close  at  a  certain  time 
in  the  evening.  It  is  not  a  social  settlement,  but  we  ao  cover  work  the  same  as  a 
settlement.    Some  thought  we  should  call  our  place  the  People's  University. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  in  a  ^neral  way  our  work.  Now,  if  you  care  to  ask  me 
questions  as  to  my  observations  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  First, let  me  ask  you  if  you  know  of  any  similar  helpful 
educational  work  in  any  of  the  countries  fronr  which  these  people  emigrated?— 
A.  No;  I  can  even  tell  by  an  experience  I  had  last  summer  in  Europe.  I  myself 
have  been  in  this  country  now  18  years,  and  I  was  last  summer  in  Europe  and 
met  brothers  of  mine  in  Germany,  and  I  could  not  explain  to  them  what  I  was 
doing  in  America.  They  simply  could  not  understi^nd  me,  the  conditions  are  so 
different. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  this  work  is  interesting  your  people  in  America?  Are  they 
eager  to  understand  our  institutions?— A.  Very.  The  reason  for  it  is,  as  soon  as 
they  come  here — they  are  different  from  other  immigrants — they  leave  Europe 
behind  them;  they  bum,  so  to  say,  the  bridges  behind  them,  and  tliey  can  not  go 
back  to  Russia.  1  mcrself  can  not  go  back  to  Russia,  even  if  I  want  to,  because 
I  left  Russia  before  1  was  21  years  old,  and  have  become  an  American  citizen, 
which  is  in  Russia  a  political  crime.  The  Secretary  of  State  would  not  promise 
me  protection  in  Russia  when  I  went  back  there. 

<jj.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  owe  military  service  to  Russia?— A.  Yes;  I  do. 
It  is  different  with  the  German  Jew  who  comes  to  America.  I  think  he  thinks 
yet  of  Germany,  and  it  takes  quite  a  while  before  he  forgets  it,  because  he  is, 
after  all,  treated  as  an  equal  in  Germany.  But  I  am  speaking  mostly  of  immi- 
grants coining  from  eastern  Europe,  who  create  a  problem  here. 

Q.  Is  there  a  feeling  of  love  of  native  land  in  those  Jews  who  emigrate  to  this 
country?— A.  Yes;  there  is  a  love  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  Jewish  life.  'Ejven  here 
the  Jewish  life  is  somewhat  different.  For  instance,  take  a  Russian,  or  the  Gali- 
cian,  or  the  Roumanian,  and  they  have  their  own  centers  there,  and  it  is  easy  for 
them  to  observe  the  Jewish  rites,  while  it  is  very  difficult  for  them,  indeed,  here, 
for  instance,  to  observe  the  dietary  laws  and  keep  the  Sabbath.  The  economic 
conditions  are  so  different  here  that  it  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  observe  it, 
and  they  feel  a  little  at  a  loss  at  first.  Of  course,  we  have  other  problems.  I 
simply  explain  to  you  what  we  are  doing,  but  indirectly  we  touch  upon  a  ntmiber 
of  other  things.  The  change  of  the  conditions  has  a  peculiar  effect  uinrn  the 
minds  of  the  people.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Russian  Jew  who  comes  over  to 
America,  commg  as  he  does  from  a  country  where  he  is  really  not  allowed  to 
think  for  himsell,  and  within  a  short  time  he  is  transferred  to  a  country  where  he 
is  even  allowed  to  act;  the  reaction  is  then  very  great.    I  studied  the  immi- 

fants  in  Boston  and  in  Providence  before  I  came  to  live  in  New  York  City,  and 
found  that  reaction  at  first  is  very  great.  They  can  not  for  one  moment  asso- 
ciate liberty  with  law.  That  is  at  first  the  same  way  about  religious  life.  Of 
course,  at  home  they  were  so  steady  that  they  could  not  help  oein^  religions. 
They  were  at  a  material  disadvantage  if  not  religious  at  home.  For  instance,  if 
a  Jew  should  keep  his  store  open  on  the  Sabbath  in  a  town  in  Russia  or  Poland 
he  would  be  at  a  material  disadvanta^  because  of  it.  Now.  when  he  comes  to 
America,  he  finds  he  is  at  a  material  disadvanta^  if  he  keex>8  it  closed.  There  is 
that  difference.  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  it  made  upon  me,  although  I 
lived  in  Germany  before  I  came  here.  Take  a  Russian  who  is  accustomed  at  home 
to  consider  Czardom  to  be  divine;  when  he  comes  here  shortly  before  election  and 
reads  the  campaign  literature  and  listens  to  stump  speeches — now,  you  can  not 
imagine  what  effect  it  has  upon  him  to  see  how  the  head  of  the  nation  is  put  to 
ridicule,  or  caricatures  are  made  of  him.    The  result  to  him  ia  that  hailoees  all 
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re8X)ect  for  authority.  He  thinks  if  this  is  the  case,  if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  can  be  ridiculed,  then  there  is  no  authority,  and  the  result  of  it  is,  the 
policeman  or  higher  officials  mean  nothing  to  him.  At  home  he  is  afraid  of  the 
brass  button,  but  here  it  means  no  authority  at  all.  Ih  dealing  with  immigrants 
we  must  b<5ar  all  of  this  in  mind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  soon  does  the  change  come  over  the  people? — A. 
I  have  studied  about  10  individuals  and  took  great  interest  in  them,  as  I  really 
was  interested  in  their  welfare.  1  know  a  young  man  who  is  now  occupying  a 
prominent  position;  when  he  first  came  he  was  anarchistic  to  the  extreme.  A 
few  years  later  he  became  socialistic,  believing  in  philosophic  socialism,  and  now 
he  is  a  conservative  citizen. 

<$.  (By  Mr.  Esnnedt.)  Has  he  joined  a  political  party?— A.  He  has  already 
joined  a  political  party.    He  was  a  Bryan  man  during  the  last  campaign. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  Delieving  in  the  divinity  of  Czardom.  Do  the  Jews  believe 
in  tne  divimty  of  the  Czar?— A.  They  are  accustomed  to  look  at  it  so.  The  religion, 
probably,  of  the  Jew  does  not  teach  it,  but  it  is  the  general  feeling  in  Bussia. 
They  speak  of  the  Czar  with  the  greatest  reverence. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  Do  you  find  any  improvement  in  that  condition  in  the 
immediate  generation  of  immigrants?— A.  Great.  ^  The  i^pcond  generation  is  fully 
Americanized. 

Q.  That  is,  similar  in  position  and  instincts  and  actions  to  the  second  genera- 
tion of  other  classes?— A.  Yes.  Now,  as  I  said,  we  do  not  directly  touch  these 
questions,  but  we  will  discuss  social  problems;  and  we  wiU  have  lectures  on  the 
philosophy  of  anarchism,  and  the  philosophy  of  socialism,  and  the  young  i>eople 
attend  those  lectures.  They  are  nven  in  tne  languages  the  people  speak  and  free 
discussion  makes  them  change.  One  of  our  classes  in  our  building  is  composed  of 
about  200  young  i>eople,  and  I  remember  2  years  ago  every  one  of  them  was  radical. 
Recently,  however,  they  have  changed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  mean  by  that  they  were  anarchists?— A.  Anarchists 
in  theory.  They  were  discussing  free  love,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  discuss  any 
subject  in  the  world;  but  they  have  changed  around,  and  have  become  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  altruism. 

Q.  With  the  increasing  knowledge  of  freedom  they  have  increased  the  sense  of 
responsibility?— A.  Yes;  so  it  is.  In  Russia  these  very  same  people  were  not 
allowed  to  express  themselves,  and  an  ar^^ument  was  always  silenced  by  being 
imprisoned,  and  they  therefore  did  not  beheve  that  the  other  side  would  ever  give 
them  a  hearing;  but  the  fact  that  they  have  a  fair  hearing  with  us  changes  them 
in  the  course  of  time.    They  learn  to  see  the  other  side. 

Q.  Is  there  much  desire  among  the  adult  immigrants  to  learn  the  English  lan- 
guage and  become  ac^uaipted  with  American  institutions?— A.  Very  much.  I 
can  onl V  say  that  we  did  not  announce  that  we  were  going  to  have  evening  classes 
for  adults  early  in  October  a  year  ago,  but  the  night  when  the  public  night  classes 
opened  up  our  building  was  moboed.  There  were  probably  2,000  people  who 
came  and  asked  to  be  admitted  to  our  classes,  and  every  one  of  them  not  less 
than  35  years  old— not  one  of  them  younger  than  that. 

S.  Is  there  any  noticeable  improvement  in  habits  of  dress  and  wearing  the  hair 
beard  after  a  shoi^t  residence  in  this  country?— A.  Yes;  I  think  it  was  very 
wise,  this  requirement  of  5  years  before  becoming  a  citizen  of  this  country.  I 
really  observe  that  this  is  ihe  case.  Our  records  or  the  United  Hebrew  Charities 
show  that  too — very  seldom  dothev  have  applicants  for  charity  who  have  been  in 
this  country  more  than  5  years.  And  the  people — ^if  you  see  one  of  them  on  the 
street  respectably  dressed  you  can  be  assured  that  he  has  probably  been  in  this 
coxmtrv  .5  years.  They  do  change  radically  in  5  years,  so  much  so  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  caused  if  a  man  comes  here  alone  first  and  lives  for  several 
years  and  becomes  more  or  less  Americanized  an  1  then  brings  over  his  family. 
He  is  already  far  removed,  far  ahead  of  his  family,  of  his  wife  and  children,  and 
the  result  of  it  is  there  is  a  disagreement  at  first. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.J  Would  an  educational  qualification  restrict  immigra- 
tion of  the  people  of  whom  you  are  talking? — ^A.  It  would  depend.  That  is,  to 
read  or  write  one  language? 

Q.  That  is,  to  read  the  same  language?— A.  It  would  never  debar  them. 

Q.  It  would  not?— A.  It  would  not.    It  would  not  affect  them. 

Q.  They  can  read  and  write  in  their  own  langua^,  as  a  rule? — A.  As  a  rule; 
that  is,  Hebrew,  not  Russian.  They  may  be  Russian  by  nationality,  but  they 
will  not  necessarily  know  the  Russian  language;  they  may  neither  speak  nor  read 
that  lang^uage,  but  they  will  read  and  write  Hebrew. 

Q.  J  By  Mr.  Clarke.)  In  what  industries  are  most  of  the  people  who  come  to 
your  institution  engaged?— A.  Mostly  working  in  factories.  Some  of  them  are 
petty  tradesmen  in  the  neighborhood.    The  younger  people  T^9|J^y*si^gf(?^Pg" 
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tones  or  in  stores.  The  older  people  will  be  small  traders  of  the  neighborhood, 
peddlers,  etc. 

Q.  In  what  particular  line  of  manufactures  are  most  of  them  engaged? — A.— 
I  do  not  think  I  can  give  you  a  definite  answer  to  that.  I  am  studying  that  very 
same  question,  but  I  can  not  give  you  an  exact  answer.    It  varies. 

Q.  Are  many  of  them  in  what  are  called  sweat  shops? — A.  Yes.  The  sweat- 
shop people  we  only  get  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  on  the  days  when  they  rest. 
The  shop  closes  on  Saturday,  and  closes  earlier  on  Sunday.  Then  we  have  a  very 
large  number  of  sweat-shop  i)eople. 

Q.  Are  the  sweat-shop  i)eople  who  come  to  your  building  of  the  poorer  class  of 
those  who  are  industrially  employed? — A.  Yes. 

(^.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  investigate  their  work  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  perform  it? — A.  I  have,  to  a  certain  e;Etent.  It  might  interest  you  to 
know  one  of  the  causes  for  the  sweat  shops  among  the  Jews,  and  that  is  the  strict 
observance  of  the  Sabbath.  When  a  Jew  comes  here  and  wants  to  go  in  a  fac- 
tory, he  is  at  first  confronted  with  the  diflSculty  of  the  Sabbath,  and  he  prefers, 
of  course,  remaining  true  to  his  religion  to  getting  work;  and  there  are  some 
individuals  who  take  advantage  of  that,  and  tiiey  say  to  these  i)eople.  You  want 
to  observe  the  Sabbath?  Yes.  We  wiU  give  you  the  opportumty.  You  will 
work  for  us,  and  you  will  work  Yit  home,  and  you  will  then  do  your  work  and  suit 
your  own  convenience.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  main  causes  why  the  Jews  of 
the  east  side  have  taken  to  that  trade.  Have  I  made  it  clear  about  the  causes 
why  some  of  the  Jews  of  the  east  side  have  taken  to  the  sweat  shop?  It  is  because 
of  the  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  I  understand  that  the  employers  seek  them  and 
hold  tliat  out  as  an  inducement? — A.  Yes. 

(^.  Do  you  find  that  the  second  generation  are  as  strict  in  the  observance  of 
religion  as  they  are  in  the  first? — A.  No;  they  are  not. 

Q.  Not  less  so,  however,  than  the  second  generation  of  other  people? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Are  those  of  the  second  generation  willing  to  work  in 
factories  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath? — A.  They  do. 

Q.  Does  that  lead  them  away  from  all  religious  interest,  connection,  and 
restraint? — A.  This  is  quite  a  problem  which  we,  by  our  religious  classes,  endeavor 

Sractically  to  solve.  For  instance,  we  impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  a 
ay  of  rest,  not  exactly  which  day  of  the  week.  Just  on  account  of  tneir  religious 
traditions  there  is  a  great  confiict  between  the  older  and  the  younger  generation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  not  the  poverty  of  the  immigrant  drive  him  into 
the  sweat  shop  often,  even  more  than  the  Sabbath? — A.  You  mean  draws  him 
into  it? 

Q.  I  mean  drives  him  into  it. — A.  To  a  certain  degree  it  does. 

Q.  What  other  employment  is  there  open  to  him*  in  the  city  of  New  York 
besides  the  sweat  shop— to  a  Jew  who  comes  here  without  a  trade? — A.  He  will 
open  up  a  little  store  right  on  the  east  side. 

Q.  I  mean  the  poor  Jews. — ^A.  They  will  have  a  stand;  peddle. 

Q.  But  all  can  not  peddle. — A.  All  can  not,  but  the  l^yer  part  do. 

Q.  Then  what  do  the  others  do?— A.  They  do  work.  Tne  older  members  of  the 
families  work  in  factories. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  orthodoxy  or  strictness  of  the  religion  was  the  main 
reason  for  driving  them  into  the  sweat  shops,  or  that  the  poverty  of  the  immi- 
grants drives  them  into  the  sweat  shops?- A.  I  should  say  that  the  Sabbath 
enters  more  into  it  than  even  the  poverty. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  into  the  condition  of  those  people  that  are  in  the  sweat 
shops? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  In  respect  to  the  wages  they  earn  and  the  condition  of  their  living?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  if  the  small  wage  earned  there  keeps  them  in  that  peri)etual  round  of 
iab()r  and  long  hours? — A.  In  a  general  way  I  nave  investigated,  and  I  have  found 
it  is  the  small  wages  that  keeps  them  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips).  Were  these  people  before  they  came  over  here  engaged 
in  the  garment-making  business  largely?— A.  No:  very  few  of  them. 

Q.  Tney  learn  that  after  they  come  here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  many  agriculturists  who  come  here? — ^A.  Very  few. 

(^.  Of  your  people?— A.  Very  few.  The  Jew  in  Europe  can  not  be  an  agricul- 
turist. 

Q.  What  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  masses  that  come  here — ^in  the  foreign 
countries,  I  mean? — A.  Well,  you  take  people  that  have  a  trade,  say  shoemakers— 
when  they  come  here  they  can  not  pursue  their  work  on  account  of  the  factory] 
system  here.    The  same  is  true  of  tailors  at  home.    They  may  open  up  here  littlq 
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shops,  but  they  can  not  compete,  just  the  same.    You  will  find  a  great  many  of 
them  have  trades. 

J\,  What  trade  do  they  more  generally  take  to? — ^A.  They  will  be  generally 
ors,  shoemakers,  carpenters,  painters.    I  think  those  woula.be  the  main  ones. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Litchman).  Do  you  mean  that  is  the  trade  in  the  countries  from 
which  they  come? — A.  Their  trftdes  in  their  countries  from  which  they  come;  but 
they  can  not  compete  with  the  factory  system  here;  can  not  open  up  a  shoe  shop; 
can  not  open  up  even  a  tailor  shop;  have  to  go  to  work  in  the  factory  at  first. 

Q.  ^  reason  of  the  different  method  of  doing  the  work? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqdhar).  Do  they  not  start  in  the  manner  of  mending  in  the 
shoemalang  trade,  and  also  cleaning,  repairing,  and  everything  of  that  kind  in 
the  tailoring  trade? — ^A.  That  will  apply  to  the  people  who  do  not  want  to  work 
in  the  factory  for  a  twofold  reason — either  it  is  self-respect  and  they  do  not  want 
to  fall  into  tne  line,  and  another  is  the  Sabbath. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips).  Were  not  a  large  number  of  those  who  come  small 
shopkeepers  before  they  emigrated  to  this  country? — A.  Yes,  they  were. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  the  sweat-shop  workers  almost  wholly  Jewish? — A. 
I  do  not  think  they  are  wholly  Jewish.  I  tnink  that  the  Italians  have  the  larger 
share  of  it.  That  you  can  see  when  you  walk  through  the  streets  and  see  the 
people  carrying  the  bundles.    You  will  find  more  Italians  than  Jews. 

J  They  are  nominally  Christians,  I  suppose? — A.  You  mean  the  Italians? 
The  Italians.— A.  Yes;  nominally  Christians. 
Therefore  the  Sunday  question  would  not  account  for  their  being  in  this 
e?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  If  you  have  said  what  you  want  to  on  the  sweating 
matter,  take  up  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  immigrants  that  come  to  New  York 
City,  and  state  what  provisions  you  have  there  in  New  York  to  meet  their  wants, 
care  for  them  and  educate  them. — A.  As  a  rule,  when  one  comes  he  will  find  a  rela- 
tive here,  and  the  relative  will  take  care  of  him — will  probably  give  him  a  little 
something  to  start  in  life — often  share  rooms  with  him  for  the  firat  few  weeks  or 
months  until  he  settles.  If  the  relative  is  not  strong  enough  to  take  care  of  him, 
they  have  a  little  colony  of  their  own  either  from  the  same  country  or  even  from 
the  same  city,  and  they  have  little  societies  where  they  assist  newcomers;  and 
that  will  be  the  case  for  the  first  6  months  or  so.  And  if  even  this  society  will 
not  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  immigrant,  they  will  ^hen  refer  him  to  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities.  The  United  Hebrew  Chanties,  as  a  rule,  do  not  take  up  cases 
of  recent  arrivals.  That  is  the  way  the  process  is.  Their  first  help  will  be  some 
individual,  and  then  there  will  be  counti*y  people,  and  then  they  will  go  to  head- 
quarters if  they  can  not  support  themselves.  Now,  this  is  also  proven  by  the 
records  of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  that  very  seldom  do  they  have  any 
applicants  of  people  who  have  been  more  than  5  years,  or  even  those  who  have 
been  more  than  2  years  in  this  country.  It  looks  as  if,  after  they  have  been  here 
for  2  years,  they  manage  to  get  along  by  themselves. 

Q.  Are  any  or  many  of  the  Jewish  individuals  or  families  recei\4ng  public  sup- 
port in  New  York  City? — A.  From  the  public  at  large? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Very  seldom. 

Q.  I  mean  public  support  out  of  the  State? — A.  That  is,  the  nonsectarian  chari- 
ties? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  A  very  small  percentage. 

Q.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  Hebrew  charities  and  orgjanizations  like  your  own 
to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  immigrant  and  the  Jewish  local  population? — A. 
They  do  not  deal  with  immigrants,  as  I  said.  Even  if  an  immigiant  goes  to  them 
for  assistance  they  will  refuse  to  assist;  and  if  he  should  insist,  they  will  refer 
him  to  the  authorities  to  be  sent  back  to  Europe  rather  than  allow  hii'i  become  a 
public  charge. 

Q.  The  main  dependence  of  the  immigrant,  then,  is  on. family  relationship? — ^A. 
On  family  relationship. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  They  would  not  report  a  Russian  Jew  to  the  authorities 
to  be  sent  back  to  Europe?— A.  Ob,  yes;  they  do  occasionally. 

Q.  They  do? — A.  Oh,  yes;  they  do  if  he  becomes  a  public  charge.  Siiy  an  immi- 
grant has  not  been  more  than  6  months  in  the  country,  and  he  goes  up  to  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities;  they  will  first  offer  him  work,  and  if  he  is  not  able,  or 
they,  in  their  opinion,  think  he  will  be  a  public  charge,  they  will  report  him  to 
the  authorities,  and  he  is  sent  back. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  What  would  he  do  when  he  went  back  to  Russia,  for 
instance— would  he  be  admitted?— A.  He  will  be  admitted  in  the  same  way  as  he 
left  Russia;  he  smuggled  through  when  he  left,  and  he  will  have  to  smuggle 
through  when  he  goes  in  again.  They  do  not  leave  Russia  in  a  legal  way.  It  is 
difficult  to  leave  Russia. 
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Q.  From  what  country  or  countries  do  the  most  intelligent  and  thrifty  Jews 
come  to  this  country? — A.  Mostly  Russia  and  Roumania. 

Q.  They  are  more  intelligent  and  more  thrifty A.  (Interrunting.)  Yes. 

O.  Than  the  German  ana  the  English?— A.  The  German  Jews— they  come  in 
sucn  small  numbers.  We  very  seldom  think  of«G«rman  Jews  coming  over  to 
America  and  creating  any  problem. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknne;dy.)  You  classify  them  as  Germans  rather  than  Jews? — ^A. 
As  Germans  rather  than  Jews. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  impels  the  immigration  from  Europe— the  gov- 
ernments there  or  the  benefits  they  derive  from  i Amigration?— A.  Mostly  the  laws 
against  the  Jews. 

Q.  Oppressive  laws  against  the  Jews? — A.  Oppressive  laws,  ves.  Now,  this  I 
studied  last  summer  in  Roumania.  I  went  there  purposely  to  find  out  the  cause 
for  the  large  Roumanian  inmiigration.  You  have  no  doubt  heard  about  it  during 
the  past  sunmier.  About  12,000  have  come  to  America  and  about  60,000  are  roam- 
ing around  the  whole  of  Europe.  I  was  in  Roumania  in  the  latter  part  of  An^st 
and  the  early  part  of  September,  and  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  the  conditions 
there,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they  could  not  exist  there.  For  instance, 
they  nave  laws  there  that  a  Jew — a  Jew  is  called  an  alien.  They  are  not  allowed 
to  make  laws  against  the  Jews,  according  to  the  Berlin  treaty  of  1878,  but  they 
simply  call  a  Jew  an  alien,  although  he  has  lived  there  for  centuries.  I  have  seen 
a  man  in  Bucharest,  84  years  old,  whose  grandfather  was  bom  in  Roumania  and 
whose  grandchild  has  served  in  the  Roumanian  army,  who  is  nevertheless  called 
an  alien,  and,  although  he  is  84  years  old.  he  may  be  exi)elled  at  any  time  as  an 
alien.  As  an  alien  he  is  not  allowed  to  hold  public  office,  and  public  office  in  Rou- 
mania means  even  to  work  on  the  railroad  as  a  porter,  for  the  railroad  is  owned 
by  the  Government.  He  can  not  work  in  a  telephone  or  telegraph  office.  He  is 
not  allowed  to  sell  cigars  or  liquors,  because  it  is  all  a  monopoly  of  the  Govern- 
ment. So  the  Jew  is  debarred  from  that.  The  Jew,  or  an  alien,  as  they  call  them 
there,  is  not  allowed  to  reside  in  rural  districts,  but  is  confined  to  the  cities.  How 
can  he  take  to  agriculture  if  he  is  not  allowed  to  reside  there?  And  the  worst  of 
all  is  that  the  children  of  aliens  are  not  allowed  to  attend  the  public  schools.  I 
have  seen  in  the  city  of  Bucharest  as  many  as  10,000  Jewish  children  walking  the 
streets  during  school  hours. '  Of  course  the  Jews  there  try  to  have  schools  of  their 
own ,  but  you  can  imagine  how  they  are  situated.  They  are  poor.  It  is  not  because 
of  their  own  fault,  but  simply  because  of  the  laws;  and  they  can  not  provide  schools 
for  all  their  children.    Now,  this  is  the  cause  of  the  Roumanian  immigration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  do  you  harmonize  that  statement  with  your  pre- 
vious statement  that  the  most  intelligent  Jews  come  from  Roumania?— A.  Thip 
is  a  law  which  was  issued  since  1893.  Education  was  given  to  them  previous  to 
1898.  But  what  will  become  of  those  children  who  do  not  attend  the  public  schools 
now?  I  had  a  talk  there  with  a  Government  official,  and  he  admitted  it.  He  said 
it  was  intentionally  done.  The  Jews  were  competing  with  them,  and  so  they 
issued  the  law  that  no  aliens  are  entitled  to  public  school  education,  and  they 
think  in  this  way  they  will  be  better  able  to  compete  with  the  Jewish  intelligence. 

Q.  And  drive  them  from  the  country? — A.  Drive  them  from  the  country.  As 
many  as  50,000  left  Roumania  between  January  1, 1900,  and  Aug^ust  1.  They 
were  all  given  immigrant  passports;  that  is,  they  allowed  them  to  leave  the  country, 
never  to  return. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Did  they  principally  immigrate  to  the  United  States 
or  to  South  America?— A.  They  originally  wanted  to  come  to  the  United  States, 
but  after  117  were  detained  at  the  Barge  Office  in  the  middle  of  June  they 
stopped  coming  to  America.  Oh,  that  frightened  them.  I  saw  that  aU  over 
Europe.  Theywanted  to  go  anywhere  except  to  America  then.  They  were  afraid 
of  the  law.  While  it  is  true  that  50,000 of  them  have  left  because  of  the  conditions 
there,  at  the  same  time  I  found  out  that  agents  of  steamship  companies  were 
largely  responsible  for  that  too.  They  circulated  there  a  rumor  that  Rolden 
opportunities  were  waiting  for  them  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada.  I  even 
procured  one  of  such  circulars  written  in  the  Roumanian  language,  and  I  am  now 
trying  to  have  someone  to  translate  it  for  me,  in  which  they  tell  of  the  great 
opportunities  in  America  and  in  Canada;  and  that  created  a  great  excitement  in 
Roumania. 

Q.  Could  not  we  obtain  a  copy  of  that  if  you  succeed  in  translating  it? — A.  I 
have  only  one  copy  of  it,  and  I  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  a  Roumanian  to  trans- 
late it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Can  you  send  this  commission  a  copy  after  it  is  trans- 
lated?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  you  sajr  about  the  steamship  companies  will  apply 
to  other  countries  as  well  as  Itoumania?— A.  You  cannot  in  Russia  ^^^  can 
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not  circulate  your  circular  or  jrour  yisiting  card  without  submitting  it  to  the 
censor;  it  is  impossible  to  do  it  in  Russia.  But  in  Roumania,  where  they  have 
the  freedom  of  me  press,  it  was  very  easy  for  them  to  do  it. 

Q.  Did  yon  look  into  the  subject  of  crime  in  Roumania  so  as  to  study  whether 
or  not  the  oppression  of  the  Jewish  people  and  their  lack  of  liberty  ana  opportu- 
nities drive  tnem  to  crime?— A.  I  did,  and  I  was  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  how 
they  held  their  ground  in  spite  of  all  this.  Of  course,  while  the  oppression  there 
is  old,  yet  the  restrictive  laws  have  been  enforced  only  for  the  past  8  years,  and 
no  one  can  tell  what  the  effect  will  be  a  few  years  later.  But  so  far  they  have 
stood  the  test  of  the  oppression  and  they  have  not  been  driven  to  crime.  When  I 
asked  the  people,  **  Why  do  you  want  to  go  to  America?  "  the  unanimous  answer 
was,  "  In  order  to  give  our  children  an  education.'' 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Lttchman.)  Do  you  know  if  any  other  inducements- were  offered 
for  that  class  of  immigrants  to  come  to  America,  other  than  by  the  steamship 
companies?— A.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  Or  by  any  other  influence  than  by  that  of  the  steamship  companies?— A.  I 
was  told — I  was  not  able  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  so  or  not— that  the  Zionist — 
no  doubt  you  have  heard  of  the  Zionistic  movement? 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  is  very  small  yet. . 

The  Witness.  Yes;  and  I  do  not  think  this  is  true;  it  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,  but  from  the  conversations  I  had  with  the  people  I  found  it  is 
not  iSie  case.  They  say  that  some  Zionistic  agents  were  there  m  Roumania  to  stir 
up  the  i>eople  to  emigration,  so  that  the  Jews  of  Europe  should  become  convinced 
that  there  is  no  salvation  for  the  Jew  but  to  go  back  to  Palestine.  That  has  been 
stated,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  myself. 

Q.  (^  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Have  you  among  the  Jewish  people  much  of  this 
family-assisted  immigration,  by  the  immigrant  who  is  here  furnishing  the  trans- 
portation to  the  Jew£h  family  at  home,  or  part  of  that  family?— A.  Yes;  to  a  very 
large  extent.  As  a  rule,  one  will  come  here — say  a  family  m  Russia  or  in  Rou- 
mania; the  older  member  of  the  family  will  come  first,  and  he  will  come  here 
and  deny  himself  of  all  comforts  and  save  a  few  dollars,  and  then  buy  a  ticket  on 
the  installment  plan  here — they  have  quite  a  number  of  such  offices  in  New  York 
City — and  he  will  send  for  one  member  of  the  family,  and  then  when  they  get 
together  here  they  will  send  for  a  third  one.  Only  last  Saturday  night  4  young 
women  came  to  my  office  and  asked  me  to  give  them  a  letter  tesuf  ying  that  thev 
are  here  in  America,  and  they  also  brought  me  testimonials  from  the  people  with 
whom  they  work  that  they  can  support  themselves  here  and  that  they  will  be  able 
o  sujyport  their  old  parents,  so  that  the  authorities  in  Hungaria  should  allow 
their  parents  to  pass,  for  during  the  large  immigration  during  the  summer 
the  Hungarian  Gk>vemment  protested  against  it  and  forced  the  Roumanian  Gk>v- 
emment  to  readmit  about  10,000  of  those  who  had  already  left  Roumania  on  the 
immigrant  i>a88port8.  When  they  came  back  they  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
countfy  again,  but  the  Htmgarian  Government  forced  them  to  readmit  them. 
And  since  then  a  Roumanian,  trying  to  get  into  Hungaria,  must  show  that  he  has 
a  ticket  direct  to  America;  and,  furthermore,  they  also  require  evidence  that  he 
will  not  have  to  be  sent  back  from  America.  And  these  I  young  women  asked 
me  to  give  them  a  letter  testifying  that  they  are  in  New  York  and  that  they  could 
take  care  of  their  parents  when  they  came  nere. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  you  give  the  letter?— A.  No;  I  did  not.  I  do  not 
want  to  encourage  such  immigration.  I  said  they  should  write  to  their  parents  and 
their  letter  should  be  shown  on  the  frontier  there,  but  not  an  official  letter  from 
me.  I  told  them  that  when  theh:  parents  arrived,  if  they;  the  daughters,  would 
go  to  the  Barge  Office  and  their  employers  would  testify  that  they  work,  they 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  landing  their  parents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Does  your  association  consider  the  moral  aspect  of 
encouraging  immigration? — A.  I  must  ask  what  you  mean  by  that? 

Q.  I  mean  by  that  protecting  an  immigrant  girl,  for  instance,  from  going 
astray  immediately  after  landing  in  this  countrv?— A.  Yes;  we  do.  We  cooper- 
ate with  another  society  in  New  York  Oity.  It  is  called  the  Clara  De  Hirsch 
Home  for  Working  Girls.  It  is  an  institution  intended  to  take  girls  who  have  no 
homes.  If  they  have  work,  then  they  give  them  board  and  lodging  for  a  small 
compensation.  If  they  can  not  find  employment,  they  have  some  work  for  them 
there.  They  train  them  for  domestic  service  especially.  And  the  Clara  De 
Hirsch  Home  has  an  agent,  who  is  also  a  representative  of  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities,  in  the  Barge  Office,  and  if  a  girl  comes  here  without  relatives  he  will 
refer  that  girl  to  the  society. 

Q.  So  that  you  keep  a  watchful  care  over  her?— A.  Yes,  yes.  I  must  say  that 
I  tried  to  study  while  I  was  abroad,  and  especially  in  Roumania,  as  I  had  some 
indirect  information  that  it  came  from  that  country,  but  I  have  u^t  V^ A^l^  ^ 
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find  it  out — ^that  is,  the  trade  with  girls.  J  understand  that  there  is  a  large  trade 
carried  on,  and  I  have  oven  been  told  that  it  comes  from  eastern  Europe,  and 
quite  a  number  from  Galicia  and  from  Roumania;  but  I  was  not  able  to  find  it 
out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  believe  it  is  true  that  there  is  any  such  trade?— 
A.  Ido  believe  it,  but  I  have  no  proof;  it  is  simply  an  impression.  That,  of  course, 
is  proven  by  the  large  increase  of  immorality  on  the  east  side. 

We  have  a  new  problem  on  the  east  side,  and  that  is  the  increase  of  immorality. 
There  is  an  increase  of  it,  and  it  is  an  evil  which  is  not  new.  It  is  an  evil  which 
has  been  imported,  probably  from  eastern  Europe,  but  the  worst  of  it  is  that 
these  women  are  to  be  found  in  the  tenement  houses,  in  the  houses  where  there 
are  children,  and  they  even  go  so  far  as  to  make  the  children  their  agents.  The 
children  distribute  cards  for  them,  and  that  is  having,  of  course,  a  very  demoral- 
izing influence  upon  the  rising  generation* 

We  have  set  everything  in  motion  to  suppress  that  evil.  It  is  not  to  stop  it 
altogether,  but  to  purify  the  tenement  houses.  We  had  mass  meetings  where  we 
tried  to  arouse  public  opinion,  but  all  our  efforts  were  of  no  avail;  and  this  is  due 
to  the  corruption  of  the  police  of  New  York  City,  It  is  very  hard  for  us  to  §et 
evidence.  A  person  may  go  past  a  house,  be  solicited,  and  a  child  may  h^id  lum 
a  card,  and  then  when  he  goes  to  the  police  he  gets  no  satisfaction. 

We  have  a  committee,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Professor  Adler,  and  Bishop 
Potter  is  also  represented,  and  I  myself  represent  the  alliance,  and  we  have 
meetings,  and  we  have  a  special  agent,  a  lawyer,  who  studies  these  cases,  and 
although  we  have  been  in  existence  since  last  December  we  have  not  been 
able  to  ^et  one  case  yet  before  a  court,  and  we  have  judges  on  the  committee; 
this  is  simply  due  to  the  corruption  of  the  police. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  these  women  from  Europe? — A.  Yes;  most  of  them. 

Q.  Women  of  the  Jewish  race?— A.  Mixed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Not  one  or  another?— A.  Not  one  or  another. 

CJ.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Not  a  case  in  court?— A.  Not  a  case  in  court.  They 
can  not  bring  it  to  an  issue  in  court.  It  is  true  that  sometimes,  if  we  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  the  captain  of  the  station,  he  will  for  a  short  time  tell  the  disor- 
derly women  that  they  should  not  be  so  conspicuously  seen  on  the  street,  but  that 
is  all.  That  is  as  far  as  we  can  bring  it.  We  have  not  been  able  to  close  up  one 
place  yet 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  police  levy  tribute  on  these 
people? — A.  That  is  the  opinion.  There  is  a  regular  system.  The  roundsman 
gets  his  pay.  They  do  not  give  the  money  directly  to  the  captain.  They  have 
saloons,  and  the  proprietors  of  those  saloons  are  the  mediators  between  the  police 
and  the  people. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  gone  over  the  heads  of  the  captains  and  made  complaint?— 
A.  We  have  gone  as  far  as  the  chief  of  police  himself,  but  it  was  of  no  avail. 

Q.  You  think  he  is  in  the  conspiracy  with  the  rest? — A.  I  do  think  so.  I  think 
there  is  a  regular  system  of  corruption  there.  Of  course,  this  is  not  the  only  evil. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  evils  of  the  east  side.  We  have  gambling  now  to  a  very 
large  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  these  evils  new  on  the  east  side? — ^A.  Altogether 
new. 

C^.  How  far  east  of  the  Bowery  do  you  mean  when  you  speak  of  the  east  side?— 
A.  From  Houston  street.  It  is  south  of  Houston  street  and  east  of  the  Bowery, 
going  down  away  to  the  Battery. 

C^.  I  should  think  those  things  were  not  something  new  in  the  region  of  the 
Bowery. — A.  For  instance,  Allen  street,  which  is  well  known  for  it,  beginning 
with  Houston  and  running  into  Division— I  think  there  was  not  any  immorality 
there  6  years  ago — and  such  streets  as  Forsythe  and  Attorney  street,  all  streete 
that  are  largely  peopled  by  Jews.  Now,  this  evil  is  new  both  for  the  Jew  and  for 
the  east  side.  No  matter  what  has  been  said  in  the  past  about  the  Jew,  it  has 
never  been  said  that  there  was  immorality  among  the  Jews,  and  this  is  altogether 
a  new  feature  with  the  Jews. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  evil  has  not  earisted  in 
that  part  of  New  York  imtil  within  recent  years,  out  that  it  has  not  existed  among 
the  Jews  there? — A.  It  has  not  existed  among  the  Jews;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  mean  that  this  evil  has  gone  into  the  tenement 
house  rather  than  into  the  separate  house  of  prostitution? — A.  Yes;  that  is  what 
it  has. 

Q.  It  has  been  driven  out  of  the  house  of  prostitution  into  the  tenement  house, 
or  do  l>oth  exist?— A.  Both  exist. 

Q.  And  so  far  as  your  observation  has  gone,  it  is  new  in  the  tenement?— A.  it 
is  new  in  the  tenement;  that  is  what  it  is.  It  is  new  in  the  tenements  of  the  east 
side,  and  it  is,  of  course,  altogether  new  with  the  Jews.  Digitized  by  V^jOOQ IC 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  it  generally  believed  by  the  reformatory  Hebrews  who 
are  trying  to  elevate  their  race  in  New  York  that  the  police  are  corrupt,  and  that 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  prosecnte  crime  to  effect? — A.  The  reform  is  not  only 
on  the  side  of  the  Jews.  I'ms  is  a  nonsectarian  movement  to  purify  the  east  side, 
and  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  police  are  responsible  for  it. 

Q.  Does  such  demoralization  of  the  police  have  any  noticeable  effect  upon  the 
estimate  among  your  people  of  American  institutions?— A.  To  a  very  large  extent. 
That  is  what  I  meant  before  in  speaking  of  the  difference  between  the  govern- 
ments abroad  and  the  Government  here.  They  judge  of  the  nation  as  a  whole 
from  these  cormpt  oflScials. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  say  that  they  get  their  ideas  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  from  their  experience  with  ^he  tenement-house  captain  of 
I)olice?— A.  That  is  a  great  deal  to  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  they  consider  that  they  have  bettered  their  condi- 
tions by  coming  to  this  country?— A.  Whether  they  better  themselves  materially? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes;  but  if  you  speak  with  the  p^eople  they  will  all  tell  you  that 
materially  they  are  better  on,  morally  not.  This  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
people.  They  regret  tiie  fact  that  they  can  not  live  up  to  their  moral  convictions 
here. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  Jews  were  not  under  those  influences  before;  they  did 
not  patronize  the  social  evil  or  gambling.  Now ,  isn't  it  a  matter  that  is  in  their  own 
hands  altogether? — A.  That  is  also  due  to  their  views  of  life  as  they  lived  at  home. 
I  once  spoke  to  an  elderly  man  from  Russia,  and  I  said  to  him,  *'  You  are  partially 
responsible  for  the  existing  conditions.  Why  don't  you  exert  your  influence? " 
He  said,  **  This  is  a  matter  of  the  government."  He  is  yet  accustomed  to  tneidea 
that  the  government  must  do  everything— that  is,  the  paternal  form  of  government 
in  Russia.  It  is  hard  for  him  to  understand  that  the  individual  citizen  is  responsi- 
ble and  the  individual  citizen  can  improve  it. 

I  really  do  not  deal  with  economic  problems  directly;  but  I  thought  you  might 
probably  ask  me  something  on  immigration  as  a  whole;  for  i  nstance,  about  restric- 
tion. I  personally  do  not  favor  the  idea  of  restriction  of  immigration.  As  a  rule, 
the  immigrant  who  comes  here  is  of  an  adventurous  disposition,  and  I  think  that  in 
itself  is  useful  for  the  country.  Take  those  who  come  here  because  they  can  not 
stand  the  oppression  abroad;  they  brin^  the  germ  of  liberty  with  {hem  right  here, 
and  they  are  good  subjects  of  the  American  nation.  Immigration,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  the  food  of  the  nation;  it  is  the  fuel  of  that  great  furnace.  Of  course,  I  have 
no  plaji  to  suggest;  but  I  simply  wanted  to  say  in  a  general  way  that  a  system 
should  be  devised  whereby  the  immigration  should  be  distributed.  I  think  the 
great  evil  is  the  large-city  life.  During  the  past  year  as  many  as  40,000  Jews  have 
settled  in  New  York  City— immigrants.  This  is  more  than  New  York  can  stand, 
more  than  New  York  can  digest.  There  ought  to  have  l]pen  a  system  whereby 
they  should  be  distributed;  say,  for  instance.  New  York  should  take  in  so  many 
immigrants  every  year.  It  should  not  be  that  all  should  land  in  New  York.  They 
should  come  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Galveston— open  up  new  ports.  They 
should  not  all  enter  through  New  York  City.  And,  furthermOTe,  we  should 
have  probably  a  commission,  something  like  a  transportation  ana  employment 
bureau,  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Immigration  Bureau.  It  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  tne  United  States  to  dictate  to  a  person  where  he  should 
go,  but  still  a  person  could  be  advised.  After  the  immigrant  h^s  passed  the  for- 
mality of  going  through  the  Barge  Office,  he  is  left  to  himselt.  I  think  that  as 
the  American  nation  is  based  on  humanitarian  principles,  and  finding  that  immi- 
gration is  important  and  necessary,  the  immigrant  should  be  cared  for.  It 
seems  that  the  immigrant,  when  he  comes  to  America,  is  just  like  a  child  bom 
into  the  world.  The  child  is  protected  and  looked  after.  It  would  not  take  so 
long  for  the  immigrant,  probably,  as  for  the  child,  to  learn  where  he  is;  but  the 
immigrant  should  not  be  left  to  himself.  For  instance,  I  would  suggest  that, 
just  as  the  child  is  expected  to  attend  the  public  school  until  a  certain  age,  so 
should  every  immigrant,  if  he  had  no  education  abroad,  be  expected  to  attend  the 
night  schools,  and  probably  that  no  naturalization  paper  should  be  given  to  an 
immigrant  unless  he  presents  a  certificate  that  he  has  either  attended  school  in 
Europe  or  has  been  to  a  night  school,  and  that  he  has  really  become  acquainted 
with  American  institutions.  The  examination  that  they  have  to  pass  when  they 
take  out  their  papers  is  a  farce  as  far  as  I  have  seen  it.  But  the  standard  of  the 
naturalization  should  be  raised;  it  should  be  difficult  to  become  naturalized. 
The  test  should  be  familiarity  with  American  ideas. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  wouldn't  it  be  very  difficult  in  the  case  of  men  45  or  50 
years  of  age  to  acquire  tnis  knowledge  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  naturaliza- 
tion?— A.  Even  if  it  should  not  be  ^ven  in  the  English  language  altogether,  it 
could  be  given  to  him  in  his  own  language,  and  he  should  be  imbued  with  the 
American  spirit.    I  think  it  would  not  be  out  of  the  way  if,  for  instance,  litera- 
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ture  in  the  different  languages  should  be  circulated  in  the  seaport  cities  and  New 
York,  and  the  steamship  companies  should  be  obliged  to  have  such  literature  to 
give  to  the  people  to  read,  to  be  prepared  before  they  get  to  America  to  under- 
stand where  they  are  going.  We  can  translate,  we  can  have  a  general  introduc- 
tion telling  them  of  the  differences  between  Europe  and  America,  telling  them,  of 
what  to  expect  here,  and  so  on.  For  instance—!  will  give  you  one  impression 
of  my  own.  I  could  not  understand  when  I  first  came  to  America  the  importance 
of  sport  as  the  American  sees  it.  I  came  here  during  the  time  when  John  L.  Sul- 
liyan  was  in  his  glory.  I  really  could  not  understand  why  the  children  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  that  city  of  culture,  spoke  with  such  admiration  of  John  L.  Sulli- 
van. I  could  not  understand  it.  I  saw  the  American  nation  giving  honors  to 
that  man.  As  another  instances  take  the  press.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  in 
Russia,  when  one  would  tell  a  fact  and  it  would  be  doubted  he  would  produce  a 
copy  of  a  paper  and  say, ''  Here  it  is  in  the  paper,"  and  that  was  sufficient  proof 
for  his  statement.  Now  to-day  the  immigrant  becomes  bewildered  when  he  first 
comes  here  to  America.  As  a  further  illustration,  tstke  organized  amusement. 
I  call  it  organized  amusement,  the  way  we  have  picnics,  balls,  assemblies.  The 
people  who  come  here  mostly  from  eastern  Europe  are  not  accustomed  to  such 
life.  If  they  have  any  amusement  or  gathering  it  is  a  birthdav  party,  it  is  a  wed- 
ding party,  and  a  funeral;  it  always  centers  around  the  familv.  Efut  this  larro 
scale  of  amusement,  taking  out  people  on  excursions  b^  the  thousand — when  ne 
comes  here  he  becomes  bewildered. 

Q.  (B5r  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  they  call  a  funeral  an  amusement  over  there?— A. 
No;  but  it  is  a  social  function;  the  people  come  together.  When  the  people  come 
together  for  religious  work  and  for  family  affairs,  they  do  not  have  amusement 
in  the  sense  of  the  word  as  we  have  it  here.  Now  all  this  should  be  explained  to 
the  foreigner  when  he  comes  here,  and  it  can  be  done  by  a  little  pamphlet  printed 
in  the  foreign  languages.  While  he  is  on  board  of  the  ship  he  can  read  it,  and  it 
should  be  given  to  hmi  free.  It  would  not  be,  I  think,  out  of  the  way  if  the 
immigrants,  when  they  get  here,  as  long  as  they  have  been  10  days  on  the  water, 
should  be  detained  for  another  day,  and  there  should  be  some  large  hall  where  all 
the  immigrants  should  be  landed  and  assembled  and  addressee  made  to  them  wel- 
coming them  to  the  country,  and  to  introduce  them  to  the  American  life.  But  it 
seems  they  are  not  taken  care  of  here  and  they  are  lost. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  not  that  induce  a  very  larg^  per  cent  moie  of 
immigration  into  this  country?— A.  It  would  cause  a  rise  in  the  standutl  of 
immigration  itself.  I  think  our  laws,  if  they  were  carried  out  to  the  letter, 
would  be  sufficient.  They  cover  the  test  of  literacy  and  other  tests.  If  they 
were  to  be  examined,  I  think  that  would  cover  the  whole  matter. 
.  Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  spoke  of  117  immigrants  being  detained. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  cause  of  that  detention?— A.  Their  passage  was  paid  by  a 
charitable  society  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  Oh,  because  of  prepaia  passage? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any  qualification  of  education?— A.  No. 
I  was  present  in  the  Barge  Office  when  they  were  all  examined,  and  they  thou^t  it 
was  a  great  thing.    They  said  the  Baron  De  Hirsch  conmiittee  paid  their  fare. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  They  were  trained  on  the  other  side?— A.  They  thought 
if  tney  would  say  the  Baron  De  Hirsch  committee  that  would  help  them. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  the  Government  exerting  an  influence  to  distribute  this 
immigration.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  very  considerable  problem  for  the  Government 
to  distribute  the  Jews,  for  instance;  to  keep  them  away  from  the  large  cities  and 
send  them  to  the  smaller  cities?- A.  I  think  when  the  immigrant  first  comes  here 
he  is  just  like  a  child;  he  would  yield;  he  would  not  raise  objections.  He  would 
be  a  stranger  wherever  he  would  go. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  that  40,000  of  them  in  New  York  City  now.  Wouldn't 
that  40,000  attract  great  numbers  of  others?— A.  Yes,  they  will;  but  those  40,000 
ouffht  not  to  be  allowed  to  settle  there. 

Q.  There  vere  40,000  before  there?— A.  Yes,  but  this  40,000  that  came  from 
Roumania  have  no  relatives  here  at  all,  probablv.  If  they  would  come  to  Qui- 
veston,  or  some  other  port,  it  would  be  a  long  time  oef ore  they  came  to  the  Eastern 
cities.  To  cover  the  additional  expense  and  additional  labor  the  per  capita  tax 
could  be  raised. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  Jews  go  to  the  Northwestern  States  to  engage  in  agriculture, 
as  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians  do? — ^A.  No  effort  has  been  made.  I  have  here  a 
letter  written  in  G^erman,  which  I  received.  It  was  sent  to  me  in  New  York  from 
Bucharest,  in  Roumania.  I  am  told  in  it  that  a  Government  official  from  Canada 
was  there  who  made  a  propjosition  to  take  over  20,000 — he  was  authorized  from 
the  Canadian  Government — if  they  would  go  there  to  pursue  agricultural  work; 
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and  he  has  even  submitted  a  plan  to  them  how  he  would  gradually  take  them  over; 
first,  one  out  of  a  family,  ana  after  a  year  he  should  send  for  the  other  members 
of  the  family.  I  am  informed  in  this  letter  they  will  send  me  all  the  data  about 
it.  There  has  simply  been  no  attempt  made.  I  have  no  doubt  if  it  should  be 
regulated  and  if  the  Government  should  in  some  way  direct  it  they  would  in 
course  of  time  take  to  agriculture. 

Q.  Have  the  Baron  mrsch  people  made  no  effort  to  induce  them  to  go  into  the 
Northwest? — A.  Not  in  that  organized  way  that  the  Government  could  do  it. 
They  have  done  it  to  a  very  small  degree.  They  do  not  have  the  power  and  the 
authority  which  the  Government  wotud  have. 

Q.  ( By  Mr .  Litchman  . )  You  think  that  immigration  should  not  be  restricted?— 
A.  That  is  my  opinion,  and  I  think  it  would  be  detrimental  if  they  should  not 
be  allow^  to  come  here. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  industrial  complications  arising  from  com- 
petition?— A.  It  only  arises  in  the  large  cities,  always  in  the  lar^  cities.  And  I 
say  they  should  not  probably  be  allowed  to  land  in  the  large  cities;  they  may  be 
required  to  {purchase  their  tickets  direct  to  the  interior  States. 

Q.  You  think  the  evils  complained  of  would  be  largely  prevented  by  a  wider 
distribution  of  immigrants?— A.  All  of  this  question  of  immorality  is  caused  by 
the  large  aggregation  of  people  in  so  small  a  locality  as  the  east  side  of  New  York. 

Q.  Woulon't  there  be  political  complications?  If  the  Government  should  take  a 
hand  and  try  to  force  the  Jews  in  the  cities  of  the  East  to  go  to  the  West  or  cities 
in  the  interior,  might  not  your  people  rise  up  and  protest?— A.  The  Jews  might 
protest  if  there  should  be  laws  against  Jews «  out  if  there  should  be  a  law  passed 
by  Congress  for  all  immigrants,  I  do  not  think  the  Jews  would  be  against  it. 
The  Jews  are  always  against  making  exceptions  of  them. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Habris.  Have  you  anvthing  further? 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  mow  whether  it  comes  in  the  line  of  your  inquiries,  but 
living  as  I  do  on  the  east  side  of  New  York.  I  just  jotted  down  a  few  of  the  needs  of 
the  east  side.  For  instance,  we  have  no  parks.  We  oug^t  to  have  some  small  i)arks. 
I  ^ould  say  that  in  a  place  like  the  east  side  of  New  York  every  ten  blocks  there 
should  be  a  little  x>ark.  We  ought  to  have  more  public  baths  and  playgrounds, 
which  the  children  do  not  have  there.  And  as  a  remedy,  a  partial  remedy,  as  an 
experiment,  for  the  sweat-shop  system,  I  think  if  philanthropists  do  not  do  it  the 
Government  might  undertake  to  erect  public  shops.  It  woula  have  an  educational 
as  well  as  an  economic  advanti^g^e,  and  it  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
sanitarv  question,  too. 

Q.  (Biy.  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  do  not  mean  for  the  public  to  run  the  shops? — ^A. 
Oh,  no;  but  to  erect  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FARQUHAR.)  Furnish  power  and  heat  and  everything? — ^A.  Power 
ana  heat  and  everything,  and  those  people  who  work  in  their  own  homes  would 
be  willing  to  pay  a  moderate  rent. 

On  the  question  of  inamorality,  I  had  an  idea — and  I  already  tried  to  interest 
some  philanthropists  in  New  York  City — ^that  they  should  erect  more  hotels  like 
the  Mills  Hotel.  Th^  great  trouble  on  the  east  side  is  the  boarder  trouble.  There 
is  not  a  family  in  New  York  City  on  the  east  side  that  does  not  have  one  or  two 
boarders,  and  there  they  all  live  in  the  same  rooms.  There  the  trouble  begins. 
If  they  were  to  have  more  hotels  of  this  kind,  so  that  the  boarder  should  not  be 
obliged  to  live  in  private  families,  I  think  that  would  also  help  the  question  of 
inmiorality.  I  visited  in  Germany  some  tenement  houses,  what  were  called  model 
blocks,  especially  in  Frankfort  on  the  Main.  If  we  were  to  have  such  tenements  in 
New  York  City,  I  think  we  would  not  need  institutions  like  the  Educational 
Alliance,  probably .  In  their  own  tenements  they  have  all  these  advantages.  They 
have  little  libraries  and  little  assembly  rooms  and  places  for  study  for  the  chil- 
dren; and  they  have  even  placed  kitchens  right  there,  and  100  families  cook  and 
live  there.  When  I  was  there  I  could  get  but  littie  literature,  but  as  soon  as  I 
receive  it  I  would  be  glad  to  forward  you  a  copy  of  their  report.  To  my  knowl- 
edge there  is  not  such  an  institution  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Who  built  and  who  owns  those  tenements  in  Frank- 
fort?-—A.  Private  individuals,  who  invested  their  money^  and  they  have  4  per  cent 
interest  on  it,  but  they  conduct  it  on  a  very  democratic  principle.  The  people 
who  occupy  those  houses  administer  their  own  affairs;  the  company  only  draws 
the  interest  on  the  money.  Whatever  goes  above  the  4  per  cent  is  turned  into  a 
sinking  fund  for  all  improvements;  and  they  have  their  trustees,  and  they  feel 
that  they  own  those  places,  and  they  administer  the  affairs  in  the  best  way  pos- 
sible. It  would  take  too  long  to  give  an  account,  but  I  sh«dl  forward  to  you  the 
reports  as  soon  as  I  receive  them.  It  is  something  which  is  worth  while  copying 
in  large  cities  like  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  so  on. 
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Then,  also,  we  have  an  evil  in  New  York  about  the  public  schools  that  I  think 
encourages  crime.  There  are  not  enough  schools  in  New  York  City,  esi)ecially  on 
the  east  side.  Of  course  the  city  authorities  say  that  they  can  never  provide  for 
the  children  that  come  in  every  day  on  the  steamships;  but  still  it  is  a  fact  that 
many  children  have  not  had  the  advantages  of  a  public  school  education  because 
of  it.  They  have  their  half -day  school;  that  is,  they  divide  and  give  them  one 
session,  but  then  the  children  are  on  the  street  during  the  rest  of  the  time.  And 
in  speaking  of  the  night  schools,  if  the  Gk>vemment  does  provide  niKht  schools  for 
people  who  want  to  study  the  8  "  Rs,"  why  not  have  them  open  throughout  the 
whole  year?  You  take  an  immigi'ant  who  comes  here  in  April,  well,  the  idea^j 
of  Europe  are  fresh  in  his  mind  and  he  would  very  much  like  to  study  the  English 
language,  but  he  has  no  opportunity.  He  has  to  wait  until  the  middle  of  October, 
when  the  public  schools  will  open  up,  and  meantime  he  becomes  engulfed  and 
drawn  into  the  whirlpool  of  immigrant  life,  and  forgets  all  his  ideals  and  never 
goes  to  the  niffht  schools.  We  in  the  educational  alliance  try  to  meet  this,  but 
we  are  only  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  We  can  not  provide  schools  for  all  of  them — 
ours  is  only  model  work — we  can  not  do  work  on  such  a  large  scale. 

Another  evil  which  we  have  in  New  York  City,  and  which  is  no  doubt  in  other 
large  cities,  is  the  tendency  of  forming  petty  societies.  Although  they  may  have 
benevolent  purposes,  still  it  gives  cause  for  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  It  is  very 
easy  in  a  city  like  New  York  for  10  individuals  to  get  together  and  form  a  corpora- 
tion and  get  a  charter  and  have  their  ofl&cers,  and  after  that  to  do,  in  the  name  of 
the  society,  all  kinds  of  mischief.  In  other  words,  the  giving  of  charters  to 
societies  should  be  looked  into.  I  was  in  one  tenement  house — I  think  it  is  No. 
72  Essex  street.  I  found  14  dancing  schools  in  that  one  tenement  house.  These 
very  same  dancing  schools  are  used  as  a  meeting  place  for  lodges  every  night  in 
the  week.  On  Saturday  they  have  their  religious  services.  The  people  of  the 
same  country  will  get  a  charter  and  they  will  form  a  little  congregation— g.^tting 
a  charter,  that  is  very  easy — and  have  their  own  officers.  In  other  words,  in  the 
same  place  they  worship  and  they  dance  and  they  meet  and  wrangle;  and  all  this 
in  one  tenement  house.  I  think  if  the  board  of  health  were  to  look  into  that  mat- 
ter, they  could  easily  stop  such  an  evil. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  That  is  in  reference  more  to  the  immorality  than  to 
the  industrial  feature?— A.  I  am  dealing  more  with  the  moral  and  educational 
problems;  of  course  indirectly,  those  that  may  effect  the  economic. 

One  point  which  I  want  to  call  attention  to:  As  I  say,  I  am  not  a  student  of 
economics  and  I  would  not  venture  to  make  definite  suggestions,  when  you  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  immigration — whether  something  should  not  have  been  done. 
And  I  should  not  like  to  have  this  made  public.  This  might  be  a  little  radical — 
periodical  immigration.  Here  we  take  a  census  once  in  10  years;  we  know  then 
how  we  stand.  We  should  then  say  that  the  ports  are  open  for  2  years;  after  that 
wo  (jlose  them,  and  meanwhile  give  a  chance  to  those  people  to  become  absorbed; 
and  then  after  a  few  years  open  them  up  again.  I  know  the  owners  of  steamship 
companies  and  others  might  object  to  it;  but  I  simply  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  possibility  of  such  a  plan. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  are  you  going  to  manage  such  an  arrangement 
in  the  face  of  our  treaties  with  other  nations? — A.  As  I  say,  I  can  not  answer  that, 
I  simply  throw  it  out  as  a  sufjgestion. 

As  to  the  question  of  morality,  I  have  just  one  more  suggestion,  and  that  is  that 
unless  they  can  have  separate  rooms  boarders  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  taken 
into  tenement  houses.  I  visited  a  house  on  Attorney  street,  in  New  York,  where 
in  2  rooms  there  were  3  couples  living,  and  2  grown  up  girls — boarders.  In  other 
words,  2  rooms  occupied  by  8  people.  The  2  girls  ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to 
have  been  allowed  to  live  in  such  a  place. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  Nm^eniber  13, 1900 

TESTIMOISTT  OF  ME.  JOHH  GRAHAM  BROOKS, 

President  National  Consumers'  League. 

The  commission  met  at  10.50  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At 
2.15  p.m.  Mr.  John  Graham  Brooks  api)eared  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  will  state  your  name,  post-office  address,  and  occu- 
pation.— A.  John  Graham  Brooks,  Cambridge,  Mass.    I  am  sort  of  a  miscella- 
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neoas  lecturer  on  economics.  I  was  connected  with  Ebirvard  College  as  lecturer 
2  years,  and  for  several  years  with  the  extension  department  of  Cbacago  Univer- 
sity. The  most  of  my  work  is  making  special  investigations  and  lecturing  upon 
social  and  economic  subjects. 

Q.  Are  you  president  of  the  National  CJonsumers'  League?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  lea^e  undertake  investigations  in  economic  science?— A.  Partly; 
but  chiefly  it  is  trying  to  organize  public  opinion  against  the  sweat  shop. 

Q.  Have  you  recently  made  any  investigations  of  the  sweating  system?— A.  Yes; 
we  have  been  for  3  years  mfkking  investigations. 

Q.  Please  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  state  to  the  commission  some  of  your 
observations  and  conclusions  on  that  subject. — ^A.  We  have  found  as  to  the  his- 
torv  of  sweating  that  it  is  bound  up  with  new  difficulties.  England,  for  instance, 
had  several  investigations — House  of  Lords  committees — and  the  history  covers 
a  period  of  practically  40  years  and  has  been  filled  with  very  baffling  difficulties. 
After  the  Alassachusetts  law,  under  Governor  Bussell,  got  fairly  to  work,  prob- 
ably in  1893,  it  was  the  first  real  result  in  this  country.  That  has  had  a  good 
result.  The  Massachusetts  law  is  now  working,  I  think,  as  fairly  well  as  any  law 
of  this  character  can  be  expected  to  work,  but,  as  the  law  has  worked  in  Massa- 
chusetts, it  has  tended  to  drive  the  work  into  New  York  City  until,  roughly, 
$126,000,000  worth  is  done  in  New  York  and  probably  not  more  than  $23,000,000 
in  Massachusetts.  The  law  in  Massachusetts,  I  believe,  by  general  consent,  works 
fairly  well  in  preventing  the  abuses  of  the  sweating  system,  but  in  New  York 
and  surroundings  on  Lon^  Island  and  New  Jersey  are  the  same  old  abuses. 

In  New  York  Citv  and  its  suburbs  the  rush  of  sweated  industries  is  carried  on 
more  and  more.  It  is  imx)0ssible  now  to  get  them  brought  under  any  proper 
inspection.  The  work  is  sent  to  the  homes,  and  while  the  law  reads  that  every 
place  shall  be  shown  on  the  records,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  make  public  the 
places  to  which  tons  of  garment  sare  sent  every  week  in  New  York  City,  and  also 
impossible  to  get  any  kind  of  adequate  inspection,  and  of  course  under  the  present 
modem  process  of  distribution  these  goods  are«spread  all  over  the  United  States, 
so  that  no  community  is  free  from  the  evils. 

The  Massachusetts  law,  efficient  as  it  has  been  in  Massachusetts,  has  resulted 
only  in  changing  the  distribution  point — to  New  York  City  largely — and  not  in 
checking  the'evu  of  sweating  in  irresponsible  homes. 

The  evils  are,  first,  that  the  employer  can  throw  the  rent  on  the  private  home, 
where  it  ought  not  to  be.  He  escajies  responsibility  for  practically  everything 
except  the  cutting.  The  cutting  is  usually  done  in  the  shops,  and  the  making  up 
in  the  thousands  of  private  homes.  The  associated  charities  finds  that  in  an  enor- 
mous number  of  cases  there  is  a  wage  that  is  not  a  proper  measure  of  earning 
power.  You  will  find  in  hundreds  of  cases  these  poor  creatures  helped  out  with 
charity,  and  then  in  the  boom  season  you  find  them  all  rushed  in  tnese  private 
homes  at  a  wa^e  that,  when  you  consider  all  the  circumstances  as  to  duration, 
etc. ,  must  be  pieced  out  with  charity.  That  makes  the  deadliest  competition  with 
the  next  higher  class  of  independent  labor  that  is  conceivable.  I  believe  that  to 
be  one  of  the  very  greatest  evils  of  the  sweating  system.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
person  who  has  honestly  examined  it  that  does  not  consider  that  it  is  one  of  the 
worst  influences  in  this  country  in  stunting  the  life  of  the  family. 

Of  course  the  mere  fact  that  the  sweat  shop  is  uninspected  adds  to  the  jerky 
condition  of  the  trade.  It  is  a  very  seasonal  business,  with  all  the  evils  attendant 
upon  chronic  idleness  alternating  with  excessive  work.  The  law  can* be  broken 
at  every  conceivable  point  because  there  can  not  be  adequate  inspection.  The 
work  goes  on  to  the  limits  of  physical  endurance,  and  we  have  more  testimony 
than  we  know  what  to  do  with,  to  the  effect  that  these  creatures  are  working  14 
and  15  hours  a  day  during  this  boom  season.  That  can  not  go  on  in  the  modem 
city  without  evils  that  society  should  guard  against. 

No  flrst  practical  step  for  the  help  of  this  class,  and  for  society  in  general,  is 
possible  except  by  some  remedy  that  makes  possible  the  kind  of  inspection  that 
we  now  have  in  fioston. 

One  word  about  the  present  actual  difficulty  in  New  York— the  sweating  indus- 
tries tend  to  center  in  and  about  New  York.  The  growth  is  relatively  more  rapid 
in  relation  to  the  other  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  some  power  there  great 
enough  to  prevent  a  proper  insx)ection,  and  politics  get  into  it,  and  on  the  whole 
sinoply  spoils  the  inspection. 

Now,  while  it  is  tne  law  that  properly  authorized  persons  have  the  right  to 
know  the  houses  to  which  the  contractor  sends  g^oods  of  this  sort,  we  nave  found 
it  impossible  hv  any  possible  device  that  we  could  control  to  get  at  these  names. 
Legally,  they  should  be  given  up  to  responsible  parties,  and  we  know  the  reason 
to  be  the  reason  that  came  out  before  the  House  committee  in  1892.    Then,  as 
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now,  the  employer  denies  that  there  are  any  abuses.  I  am  not  bringing  any 
charges  of  conscious  dishonesty  against  him.  But  the  employers  and  their  attor- 
neys said  at  that  time:  There  are  no  abuses  connected  with  our  manufacture  of 
garments.  Then  later  you  had  the  commission  in  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Rufus 
Wade  used  very  strong  language — he  is  chief  of  the  district  police  in  Boston— 
before  the  commission,  and  holds  the  same  view  about  it  to-day.  He  testified  to 
the  "pitiful  results  "  found  in  Boston  before  the  law  began  to  be  effective  in  1894. 
New  York  is  now  filled  with  these  uncorrected  abuses  on  a  scale  that  Boston 
never  knew. 

Now,  unless  there  is  some  influence  brought  to  bear  on  public  opinion  that  is 
strong  enough,  which  we  hope  this  commission  will  exercise,  to  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  get  at  the  lists  of  private  homes,  the  uninspected  places  to  which  gar- 
ments are  sent  every  day,  I  think  this  chief  tragedy  in  our  modem  industriallife 
will  go  on  interminably.    That  is  the  briefest  statement  I  can  give  of  it. 

Q.  Do  the  various  charitable  organizations  helping  these  i>eople  encourage  the 
sweating  system? — A.  Without  the  slightest  question.  Of  course,  that  is  uncon- 
sciously. 

Q.  The  commission  will  be  very  hapnj  to  hear  you  go  into  the  social  and  moral 
aspects  of  this  question,  if  you  would  like  to  do  it. — A.  People  ask  us.  What  are 
the  abuses?  I  have  mentioned,  for  instance,  the  fact  that  the  employer  can  throw 
off  the  rent.  That  seems  very  insig^ficant,  and  rent,  of  course,  in  the  early  days 
and  under  simple  conditions,  was  practically  of  no  importance  whatever;  hot  our 
modem  city  has  made  rent  an  immense  issue,  so  great  that  you  will  have  classes 
of  workingmen  that  are  paying  a  fifth  of  their  income  for  rent,  where  they  have 
to  live  in  large  cities.  It  has  made  that  question  of  rent  of  very  vital  importance, 
and  the  employer  by  avoiding  the  building  of  large  factories  can  throw  that  rent 
charge  on  the  private  home  and  thus  escape  that  responsibility  that  has  increased 
just  m  proiK)rtion  as  the  modem  system  of  industry  has  increased. 

Then  in  the  factory,  power,  steam  or  electric,  is  used  to  run  the  machinery, 
and  that  has  set  a  pace  of  production  against  which  the  woman  or  child  in  the 
private  home  has  to  compete  with  foot  power.  The  testimony  of  physicians  that 
have  examined  them  is  that,  given  a  sweat  shop  that  is  uniiisi>ected,  where  the 
members  work  in  the  boom  season  up  to  the  limits  of  endurance,  using  foot  power 
for  the  machine,  that  it  is  rare  t>o  find,  after  4  or  5  years,  any  healthful  person 
there.  Of  course  the  bearing  of  that  on  the  woman  as  child  bearer  needs  no  com- 
ment before  this  commission. 

Q.  If  the  manufacturers  were  required  by  law  to  do  all  their  work  in  a  sanitary 
shop;  that  is,  to  thoroughly  adopt  the  factory  system,  would  it  in  your  judgment 
practically  cure  the  sweat-shop  evil? — A.  Assuming  the  law  was  enforced,  yes. 

Q.  Would  many  of  the  people  now  engaged  in  that  industry  probably  then 
reside  outside  of  tne  cities,  availing  themselves  of  rapid  transit  to  and  from  the 
shops,  whereas  now  they  feel  compelled  to  live  in  close  quarters  in  the  city  so  as 
to  be  near  the  source  of  supply  or  their  goods? — ^A.  Certainly;  for  many  of  them 
this  would  be  the  case. 

Q.  Are  different  nationalities  engaged  in  these  sweated  industries? — ^A.  Yes;  a 
dozen  of  them.  It  has  to  a  very  considerable  extent  driven  out  American  women 
in  Boston.  Last  week  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Griffin,  an  inspector  in  Massachusetts, 
that  continually  American  women  were  giving  it  up  because  they  could  not  make 
enough  pin  money  even. 

The  women  now  in  Massachusetts  can  not  get  that  privilege  without  goin^  to 
the  inspector's  office  to  get  a  permit,  and  an  inspector  is  sent  to  make  examination. 
If  the  home  meets  the  sanitary  conditions  they  may  allow  them  to  do  work  under 
that  constant  inspectorship.  There  are  probably  now  perhaps  1 ,400  of  these  places 
existing  where  work  is  done  for  the  contractor. 

Q.  tk)  you  think  if  the  factory  system  were  to  be  substituted  and  sweating 
practically  ended  the  cost  of  garments  to  the  consumers  would  be  more  than 
now? — A.  I  do  not,  if  the  best  machinery  were  put  to  use.  Sweating  puts  a  check 
upon  the  best  modem  methods  of  production.  The  sweat  shop  keeps  foot  power 
in  the  field  at  a  time  when  steam  and  electricity  should  wholly  remove  this  added 
burden  ft-om  tired  women.  The  possibilities  of  machinery  are  far  greater  in 
turning  out  the  product  than  is  sweated  labor.  I  have  had  given  me  oy  manu- 
facturers the  testimony  that  they  would  willingly  give  up  the  sweating  system  if 
there  was  any  sort  of  uniformity— any  way  to  force  other  people  to  do  it— because 
they  could,  by  introducing  up-to-date  machinery,  make  a  better  product,  and  in 
the  long  run  a  cheaper  one. 

Q.  Are  not  all  the  garments  cut  before  they  are  sent  to  the  homes  of  the  sweat- 
shop workers? — A.  Yes,  the  cutting;  but  there  is  very  expensive  and  fine  sewing 
machinery  that  can  not  be  introducied  into  the  home,  ana  must  be  run  by  power 
that  leaves  the  worker  with  some  surplus  of  energy. 
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Q.  What  do  yon  think  wonld  be  the  income  of  these  same  workers  if  they  were 
in  a  well-reffnlated  sanitary  sho]^  instead  of  in  their  homes? — A.  I  think  a  definite 
answer  to  that  wonld  be  impossible;  bat  all  the  evidence  indicates  that  the  wage 
wonld  be  considerably  hijgher  and  the  averaf?e  work  wonld  be  steadier  throughont 
the  year.    Every  evil  of  irregnlarity  of  work  is  intensified  by  the  sweat  shop. 

Q.  And  they  wonld  work  a  shorter  day? — ^A.  Of  conrse,  they  wonld  work  a 
mnch  shorter  day. 

Q.  What  do  yon  think  wonld  be  the  effect  on  the  character  of  the  garments 
produced? — A.  There  is  not  the  slighest  question  that  the  character  of  the  gar- 
ments would  be  improved. 

I  have  not  touched  upon  the  danger  of  contagion.  Now,  even  in  Massachu- 
setts, where  the  law  is  better  enforced  probably  than  it  has  ever  been  elsewhere 
in  this  country,  they  are  constantly  obliged  to  withdraw  the  licenses  because 
there  is  actual  disease  or  too  much  filth.  Now,  if  this  is  the  case  with  the  1,400 
inspected  sweat  shops  in  Massachusetts,  what  must  be  the  possibilities  of  dis- 
ease in  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  tminspected  homes  m  and  about  New 
York  City? 

Q.  Does  vour  information  lead  you  to  believe  that  the  better  class  of  garments 
comd  be  sold  at  present  prices  and  the  makers  of  these  garments  under  sanitary 
factory  conditions  would  find  their  condition  ^eatly  improved?— A.  On  the 
assumption  that  the  highest  developed  machinery  is  introduced  and  used. 

Q.  Is  not  that  almost  inevitable  in  the  factory  system?-— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Competition  will  bring  that  about? — ^A.  With  the  highest  intelligence  we 
aim  to  have  the  best  machinerv  there  is.  As  things  now  are.  the  contractor  may 
profit  in  using  this  irresponsible  and  uninspected  labor  in  the  boom  season.  Of 
course,  if  he  did  not  get  it  he  would  not  ao  it.  But  his  advantage  is  at  a  ter- 
rible cost  to  society,  and  he  could  not  continue  to  profit  by  sweating,  in  my 
opinion,  if  he  were  to  have  the  full  benefits  of  the  modem  factory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  say  there  is  an  advantage  to  the  contractor  in 
using  the  sweat  shop  because  it  is  cheaper?— A.  Under  actual  conditions  as  they 
are  now,  because  sweating  hinders  mechanical  improvements. 

Cj.  In  other  words,  they  make  goods  cheaper  in  the  sweat  shops  than  in  the 
factories  at  present? — ^A.  A  host  of  petty  contractors  without  capital  may  now 
doubtless  be  used,  in  specific  cases,  to  squeeze  out  a  cheaper  proauct;  but  even 
this  in  the  long  run  would  be  imx>ossiDle,  I  think,  with  a  properly  developed 
factory  system. 

Q.  If  tney  had  such  machinery  that  they  could  make  them  cheaper  in  the  fac- 
tory than  in  the  sweat  shops — prices  genei^y  regulate  that  sort  of  matter,  and 
they  would  all  be  made  in  the  factory? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Is  not  the  class  of  goods  manufactured  in  these  sweat  shops  of  the  cheapest 
kind?— A.  As  a  general  rule,  though  some  very  expensive  goods  are  made — even 
dress  suits,  and  there  are  certain  kinds  of  cloaks  that  are  tnought  to  be  very  ex. 
cellent— are  high  priced  at  any  rate.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  high-priced  garment 
making  in  the  sweat  shops. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  spoken  of  the  number  of  hours  per  day  worked  in  the  sweat 
shop.  Is  that  an  accurate  statement  of  the  number  of  hours  worked,  or  is  it  like 
the  case  of  the  farmer's  wife  who  |^ets  up  at  sunrise  in  the  morning  and  is  busy 
about  the  house,  you  may  say,  until  9  o^lock  at  night?  Do  they  sit  down  and 
work  as  they  would  in  a  factory  for  14  and  15  hours  a  day,  or  do  they  take  it  up 
at  odd  intervals,  working  15  hours  a  day? — A.  In  the  busy  season  m  the  sweat 
shops  they  work  very  steadily,  and  often  more  steadily  than  in  the  factory. 

Q.  They,  of  course,  keep  their  own  time,  as  to  the  amount  of  hours  they  work. 
Has  anyone  made  an  accurate  scientific  observation  as  to  the  number  of  hours 
they  work?— A.  Quite  adeauate  observations  have  been  made  as  to  the  hours  of 
work.  If  a  given  family,  for  instance,  have  a  certain  amount  of  work,  and  they 
know  the  season  is  only  to  last  for  a  short  time,  they  are  all  very  anxious  for  the 
work  and  they  will  drive  as  hard  as  they  can  to  get  the  most  of  this  work. 

Q.  The  fact  that  you  find  people  working  at  11  o'clock  at  night  would  not 
necessarily  prove  that  they  were  working  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning?— A.  Of 
course  not. 

Q.  Working  on  piece  work  they  generally  work  more  irregularly  and  take  leisure 
at  any  hour  they  please?— A.  The  work  is  very  continuous,  protracted,  and 
exhaustinff.    The  testimony  upon  this  point  is  uniform  and  overwhelming. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Could  not  the  hours  be  ascertained  by  the  number  of 
pieces  they  turned  out? — ^A.  I  never  have  heard  that  testimony  questioned  about 
the  length  of  hours  work  in  the  sweat  shop.  I  should  say  very  confidently  that 
the  kind  of  testimony  that  we  have  from  the  contractors  and  the  i>eople  them- 
selves and  from  the  inspectors  is  such  as  you  yourselves  would  accept  as  good 
testimony. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  F arquh  ar.  )  Does  not  the  small  wage  earned  in  the  sweat  shop  drive 
all  the  workers  to  longer  hours  in  order  to  live?— A.  Of  course. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Manufacturers  of  clothing  are  genendly  acconnted  a  very 
shrewd  and  enterprising  people,  are  they  not?— A.  Very. 

Q.  Why  do  they  not  see  it  to  be  for  their  interest  to  employ  the  factory  system 
instead  or  the  sweat  shop?— A.  I  think  that  any  industry  that  has  been  a  sweated 
industry,  for  instance,  like  the  English  boot  industry,  drags  along  for  a  long  time 
even  before  the  moat  intelligent  men  find  it  out.  The  most  intelligent  of  them 
are  now  using  the  factory  system  about  as  far  as  thejr  can.  This  surplus  labor 
coming  in  gives  the  small  contractor  with  little  capital  a  chance  to  exploit  it 
If  one  assumes  that  all  were  -pertectly  intelligent,  I  have  no  question  they  would 
introduce  the  factory  system,  but  it  would  nave  to  come,  Wior  all,  but  slowly. 
It  is  for  the  real  interest  of  thousands  of  backward  formers  to  adopt  modem 
methods,  but  they  cling  to  the  old  customs  to  their  own  loss  and  to  the  common 
loss.  There  are  comparable  abuses  in  the  clothing  trade.  We  can  not  safely 
assume  the  hi^est  enlightenment  in  this  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  speak  of  the  boom  or  rush  season  in  manufac- 
ture. How  many  months  does  that  occur  in  a  year?— A.  Well,  it  varies,  so  that  I 
would  not  dare  to  make  the  answer.  It  varies  as  much  as  the  demand  for  anthra- 
cite coal  does. 

Q.  Would  it  cover  6  months? — ^A.  Yes. 

Cf,  Then,  with  respect  to  the  establi^ment  of  a  factory,  independent  of  this 
incidental  hiring  of  labor,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  tiie  manufacturers  of  clothing  in 
this  country  can  not  carry  a  factory  12  months  in  a  year — ^it  is  too  ejroensive;  that 
they  aie  not  able  to  keep  the*  manufactory  going  12  months?— A.  That  would  be 
a  difficulty. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  greatest  difficulty  that  stands  in  the  way  of  manufacturers 
even  in  New  York  City  now? — ^A.  Tnat  is  a  difficulty,  but  the  factory  system 
would  greatly  steady  the  whole  industry. 

Q.  When  you  come  to  the  seasonable  trade,  which  is  usually  twice  in  theyear, 
as  we  understand  it,  that  trade  is  rushed  for  2  or  3  months,  all  hands?— A.  Yee. 

Q.  If  these  factories  diversified  the  work  so  as  to  take  up  contract  lines  for 
other  retailers  or  wholesalers,  a  class  of  goods  manufactured  for  other  countries 
for  different  seasons,  so  that  they  might  be  permanent  in  the  manufacture,  would 
not  that  be  the  practical  way  to  reach  your  big  factories  and  crush  out  sweat 
shops?— A.  It  might  help. 

Q.  Provided,  for  instance,  that  foreign  trade  would  enter  into  it  just  as  well  as 
domestic  consumption? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  would  it  not  stand  very  much  in  the  character  of  the  depart- 
ment store,  which  has  such  a  variety  of  goods  in  it  that  it  requires  the  same  force 
the  whole  12  months  through?-— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.^  How  far  is  the  sweat  shop  availed  of  by  employers  of 
limited  means,  who  would  not  have  the  capital  necessary  to  establish  a  factory 
with  the  improved  machinery  to  which  you  refer?— A.  That  is  the  class  that  very 
largely  use  them.  Some  big  factories  use  them  only  so  far  as  some  special  exi- 
gency is  concerned.  There  are  some  large  manufacturers  who  do  not  use  the 
sweat  shop.    Others  use  them  only  when  the  busy  season  is  on. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  can  give  us  any  information  thiftt  emphasizes  that  point,  I  feel 
the  commission  would  like  to  receive  it — that  the  sweat  shop  is  fostered  and 
encouraged  by  these  men,  thereby  not  only  degrading  the  conditions  and  wages 
of  living,  but  also  creating  an  unfair  and  unjust  competition  witii  those  who  are 
disposed  to  do  legitimate  business.  Is  that  not  a  fact? — A.  I  should  say,  generally, 
it  was  the  fact. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  in  relation  to  the  nationality.  Would  you  object  to  naming 
the  prevailing  nationality,  if  there  is  one,  employed  in  this  sweatmg  business?— 
A.  On  the  whole  a  variety  of  Hebrews  probably  are  in  it  more  than  any  other; 
also  many  Italians  and  some  Swedes. 

Q.  Two-thirds?— A.  I  have  never  seen  any  statistics  that  are  exact. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  These  same  people  were  in  it  in  the  old  country,  were 
they  not?— A.  A  great  many  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litohman.)  Uow  far  do  you  think  this  matter  could  be  reached  by 
lessemng  the  places  where  clothing  is  made?— A.  That  is  the  system  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  it  has  worked  admirably  there,  but  it  has  driven  a  great  deal  of  the 
work  to  New  York  City. . 

Q.  You  think  it  is  impossible  to  follow  the  goods  in  New  York  State?— A.  It  is 
done  to  such  an  enormous  extent,  and  because  the  exact  information  that  we 
want  now  and  ought  to  get  under  the  law  is  refused  to  us,  because  the  gj«** 
employers  and  manufacturers  do  not  like  to  have  the  public  know  about  it.  They 
fear  popularized  information  about  the  sweat  shop. 
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Q.  Is  there  Bofficient  legislation? — ^A.  No;  in  mv  opinion  there  is  not,  and  it 
wonld  be  better  for  me  to  say  in  reply  to  what  Colonel  Clarke  has  said,  I  do  not 
imagine  it  i>os8ible  to  raise  the  (question  jnst  now  of  forcing  all  this  into  factories. 
Without  ttie  slightest  qnestion  it  wonld  be  a  great  deal  better  if  it  conld  be  done, 
bnt  that  is  not  yet  posable.  Certain  practical  steps  ought  to  be  taken  first,  like 
that  already  done  in  Massachusetts. 

Ql  How  far  would  you  suggest  legi^tion,  from  the  result  of  your  experience? — 
A.  1  believe  if  we  had  this  moment  in  Boston— I  would  like  to  drop  the  word 
*  *  license,'*  because  it  is  not  popular,  and  take  the  word  "  certificate  "  or  "  permit " — 
if,  in  addition  to  the  permit  that  now  every  private  house  must  have  to  do  work 
in  the  open  market,  every  one  who  manufactures  clothing  had  to  have  a  certificate 
that  wocdd  bring  him  under  insx>ection  we  should  have  about  all  that  it  seems  to 
me  i)ossible  to  do,  and  that  is  exactly  what  we  hope  to  bring  about.  If,  however, 
we  could  secure  in  and  about  New  Y  ork  exactly  what  we  have  in  Massachusetts 
it  would  be  a  great  triumph. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  exi)erience,  or  have  there  come  under  your  knowledge, 
any  cases  where  disease  has  been  contracted  or  communicated  by  reason  of  goods 
made  under  unsanitary  conditions? — ^A.  A  very  great  number  of  cases.  There  are 
constantly  diseases  spread  through  uninspected  sweat  shops.  That  is  a  fact  that 
every  competent  inspector  ^ows  and  would  not  shrink  from  admitting,  and  the 
extent  of  it  is  very  much  greater  than  the  public  knows  of.  They  are  constantly 
finding  diphtheria  and  typhus  in  the  sweat  shops,  even  where  insi)ected;  to  a  far 
larger  degree  of  course  in  those  not  inspected  or  i)oorly  inspected. 

Q.  The  reason  I  asked  this  question  is  that  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  soldiers  con- 
tracted measles  by  reason  of  clothing  made  in  sweat  shops  in  our  late  unpleasantness 
with  Sx)ain. — ^A.  An  enormous  part  of  that  clothing  was  made  in  the  irresponsible 

S laces.  It  was  found  by  tons  in  the  sweat  shops.  Now,  the  English  law  is  so  far 
eveloped  that  not  one  single  ^^arment  of  a  solmer  goes  into  an  Irresponsible  place 
where  it  could  not  be  properly  inspected.  Of  course  no  one  can  have  at  his  fingers* 
end  the  details  of  disease,  but  by  an  inspection  of  the  health  report  it  would  be 
perfectly  eafivto  get  information,  I  think,  or  record  of  the  diseases  that  are  found 
m  the  swyrikcnNC  fflieKe  there  is  an  inspection,  that  is  easily  accessible.  There 
is  a  greaJMaKoi  such  evidenoflu 

Q.  (EMSTXiifCHMAN.)  DoeHhe  law  of  Massachusetts  permit  the  destruction 
of  clotUmKifbimd  in  places  where  there  is  disease? — ^A.  That  is  my  understanding 
of  it. 

O.  (By  Mr.  KIennbdy.)  Without  opposition?— A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Would  the  abolishment  of  the  sweat  shops  take  away 
the  means  of  livelihood  of  these  people? — ^A.  That  is  the  most  sensitive  objection 
fdways  raised,  and  I  do  not  want  to  seem  to  deny  that  there  might  be  cases  of 
hardship  if  we  were  to  act  vigorously  in  doing  away  with  the  sweat  shop;  but  the 
experience  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Wade,  of  the  district  police  of  Massachusetts,  who 
has  a  great  deal  of  information,  and  Mr.  Griffin,  indicates  that  as  they  slowly  drift 
into  the  factory  conditions  they  get  into  better  wage  and  better  hours,  and  all 
profit  by  it.  Now,  I  do  not  deny  there  may  be  left  certain  cases  of  helplessness  in 
the  home,  those  that  are  unfit  to  go  into  the  factory.  I  believe  those  people  would 
have  to  be  taken  care  of  in  some  other  way,  and  there  wotild  be  a  small  residuum, 
but  it  would  be  infinitely  better  even  for  them.  This  wa^e  under  the  sweating 
system  works  in  such  a  way  that  the  competition  presses  this  helpless  class  almost 
out  of  existence. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchican.)  You  say  a  certain  proportion  of  these  people  are  sup- 
ported by  charity  in  the  cities? — A.  There  are  thousands  of  them  supiK>rted  half 
oy  charity  and  half  ty  this  wage. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  residuum  after  the  factory  system  was  established 
would  require  any  larger  amount  of  charitable  support?— A.  Distinctly  less,  so 
far  as  general  demands  were  concerned.  Charity  and  sweating  react  upon  each 
other,  so  that  both  suffer. 

Q.  Would  there  be  less  or  no  more  hardship  than  is  naturally  the  case  in  a 
transition  from  one  form  of  production  to  another?— A.  I  thb^  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  studied  the  recent  transition  in  German v  from 
house  industry  to  factory  industry,  in  some  of  the  districts  of  Crefeld,  for  In- 
stance?- A.  I  have  been  a  great  deal  in  Germany,  and  I  have  always  been  interested 
in  it;  but  I  have  no  details  about  that  and  I  shrink  from  answering. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state,  in  a  general  way,  whether  or  not  there  has  been  a  large 
clumge  in  recent  years  for  the  better  in  that  respect?— A.  I  can  state  with  some 
confidence  that  as  you  go  slowly  from  the  house  industry  into  the  factory  condi- 1 
tions  you  get  the  same  sort  of  improvement  there  as  you  get  anywhere.  ( 

Q.  Wherein  does  the  sweat-shop  law  of  New  York  differ  from  that  of  Massa- ' 
chusetts? — A.  It  is  almost  the  same  law.    The  famous  tag  provisi^^^^^ead 
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letter.  The  New  York  law  is  practically  the  same  law,  and  is  a  good  law,  if  there 
were  power  enough  there  to  secure  its  enforcement.  There  is  obviously  a  fear  to 
have  the  public  know  how  large  a  part  of  these  goods  are  made  in  sweat  shops, 
and  it  has  been  beyond  our  means  to  get  an  account  of  the  actual  places  to  which 
goods  are  sent,  as  we  can  in  Massachusetts.  If  we  could  get  that  one  provision, 
so  that  we  could  get  at  the  sweat  shops  in  New  York,  and  know  just  where  they 
are,  it  would  be  a  very  immense  gain.  That  can  not  be  got  unless  public  opinion 
is  very  much  stirred  up  on  this  question.  That  is  our  hope  for  recommendation 
from  this  commission. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Could  you  say  whether  the  sweat-shop  clothing  finds 
its  way  mto  first-class  establishments,  like  Wanamaker's  and  others  in  New  York 
City?— A.  I  can  say,  without  the  slightest  fear  of  cohtradiction,  that  there  is  not 
a  great  department  store  in  New  York  that  has  not  tons  of  sweat-shop  ffoods  in  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  they  ever  have  these  floods  made  in  the  country 
districts? — A.  The  country-made  garment,  I  do  not  believe,  is  a  serious  factor  in 
this  production. 

Q.  Is  there  any  objection  on  your  part  to  that  line  of  work?— A.  I  think  it 
would  be  better  if  it  did  not  exist,  but  1  should  not  care  to  take  any  steps  against 
it,  because  it  furnishes  pin  money  for  the  ^Is  in  their  idle  time;  but  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  modem  market  and  transportation,  the  quickness  with  which  business 
is  done,  is  curing  that  evil. 

Q.  Is  there  any  labor  organization  among  the  workers  in  the  sweat  shojw?— A. 
Yes,  the  labor  or^^anization  of  Garment  Workers.  They  are  working  against 
enormous  difficulties  against  the  sweat  shops,  and  are  using  their  label  on  goods 
that  are  not  made  in  sweat  shops,  and  if  thev  were  powerful  enough  to  enforce 
their  demands,  they  would  help  very  greatly;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of 
these  gentlemen  would  themselves  tell  you  that  they  had  any  complete  power  to 
control  the  situation. 

Q.  Would  the  remedy  be  in  the  sweat-shop  workers  combining  so  that  they 
could  demand  better  prices  for  their  goods?— A.  No.  They  are  too  weak  and 
helpless  a  class  to  organize  completely  enough  to  control  ahiaitfi,         • - 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Has  there  been  a  oiminutiiMi  of  sweaBng  ia^wr  York 
since  the  enactment  of  the  present  law?— A.  My  imBression  is  that  it  haMkreased 
rather  than  decreased,  but  I  should  not  want  to  state  that  as  certain  iswl^ation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  That  is  due  to  the  nonenforoement  of  tW  law?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  the  output  of  sweat 
shops  has  decreased  in  Boston? — ^A.  Oh.  yes;  very  much. 

Q.  Have  you  any  figures  in  regard  to  that? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  that  anyone 
would  quesnon  for  a  moment  that  the  sweating  has  been  decreased  in  Boston  by 
the  enactment  of  this  law. 

Q.  (Bjr  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  What  do  you  know  about  the  sweat  shops  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  high-grade,  first-class  tailoring  establishments  in  the  great  cities? — ^A.  A 
great  many  of  the  places  where  men  go  to  get  their  clothing  have  goods  made  in 
the  sweat  shops.     We  have  found  them  over  and  over  again. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Then  you  would  have  no  assurance, in  ordering  clothes 
at  a  first-class  tailor  shop  on  Fifth  avenue,  that  they  were  not  made  in  a  sweat 
shop? — ^A.  No.  You  may  know  the  man  so  well  that  you  would  be  practically 
sure,  but  in  the  average  shop  in  the  city  you  can  not  be  sure  that  your  garments 
are  not  made  in  a  sweat  shop. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Do  some  of  them  have  the  Oarment  Workers*  label?— 
A.  Yes;  they  have  the  label.  The  label  in  the  garment  trade  has  met  with  great 
difficulties.  The  trade-union  label  in  the  garment-making  industry  in  Boston, 
for  instance,  could  not  cope  with  the  situation.  There  was  not  streuj^  enough, 
and  great  abuses  were  practiced  under  it.  It  is,  however,  slowly  gaining  strength 
in  New  York. 

Q.  It  has  been  abused  there? — A.  Yes,  and  no  honest  labor-union  man  will  deny 
that  so  far  as  Boston  is  concerned. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  We  received  testimony  in  Chicago  last  spring  to  the  eflPect 
that  nearly  all  of  the  leading  tailors — ^those  who  make  suits  wmch  sell  for  $75^ 
business  suits — have  the  work  done  outside,  in  the  homes  of  the  journeymen,  and 
that  they  are  generally  sweat  shops.  Does  your  obse^rvation  in  Chicago  confirm 
that?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Is  it  altogether  fair  to  call  that  class  of  labor  sweat- 
shop lal)or?  These  exceptions  that  are  beinff  discussed  now— do  they  really  belong 
to  what  we  would  call  sweat-shop  labor?— A.  If  a  contractor  takes  a  pile  of  coats 
and  vests  from  a  good  tailor  shop  and  gets  them  down  in  a  private  house,  to  that 
extent,  of  course,  it  is  sweat-shop  work,  or  tenement  work,  which  is  often  worse. 
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I  have  no  question  that  the  ideal,  if  it  was  worth  while  to  waste  any  breath  on 
it,  would  be  simply  to  stop  all  home  work;  but  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  make,  or 
seem  to  make,  an^  sugg^tion  of  that  sort  to  this  commission,  because  I  do  not 
consider  it  a  practical  matter  for  us  to  deal  with.  It  is  only  a  question  of  seeing 
how  we  can  toke  the  next  practical  step  in  order  to  coyer  this  great  area  of  unin- 
spected clothing  in  and  about  New  York  City.  That  is  about  the  only  question 
practically  before  us.  I  should  be  delighted  if  we  could  get  any  Federal  legislation 
and  uniformity,  or  utilize  the  interstate-commerce  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
this  uninsx>ected  product  from  being  shipped  about  in  the  States;  but,  as  I  assume 
this  is  practically  impossible  to  do  now,  I  am  very  anxious  that  we  should  stick  to 
the  kernel  of  the  difficulty,  which  is  in  and  about  New  York  Cily ,  and  see  if  public 
opinion  can  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  enforce  the  law  there  in  a  proper  way. 

We  could  check  the  greater  inmiediate  abuses  of  sweating  without  raising  the 
great  and  very  awkward  question  of  attacking  all  home  worlf.  The  Canadian 
Government  finds  that  a  portion  of  its  own  goods  are  made  in  sweat  shops.  It 
sends  out  a  trained  man  to  examine  it,  and  he  brings  back  exactly  the  same 
report  that  the  English  Government  returned.  The  prime  minister,  Laurier ,  says, 
(Beading) '  '*  I  do  not  want  to  see  that  system  of  white  slavery  (sweating)  prevail 
in  Canada.  If  we  have  a  duty  to  perform  it  is  that  we  should  make  an  effort  to 
stamp  out  that  sweating  system  m  our  own  country.  The  postmaster-general 
has  taken  the  initiative  in  that  respect,  and,  with  the  sanction  of  the  government, 
he  has  decided  that  in  every  contract  given  by  the  post-office  depaiteent  there 
shall  be  a  provision  which  shall  make  it  imx>o8sible  for  that  contract  to  be  farmed 
out,"  etc.    In  the  United  States  public  opinion  is  so  little  develoi)ed  upon  this 

Eoint  that  vast  quantities  of  Army  clothing  are  reported  from  investigators  to 
ave  gone  straight  to  sweat  shops.  Is  it  less  **  white  slavery  "  here  than  in  Can- 
ada or  England?  The  English  Grovemment,  for  instance,  with  its  millions  of 
pounds  of  products,  allows  no  garment  to  be  made  unless  it  knows  where  it  is 
made;  that  is,  under  decent  supervision,  without  any  irresponsible  contractor  that 
can  not  be  traced.  Now,  if  this  commission  could  put  that  evidence  in  a  simple 
form  before  the  public  and  then  state  the  simple  conditions  as  they  are  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  tremendous  difficulties  that  center  in  New  York  City,  out  of 
which  probably  75  per  cent  of  these  goods  are  sent  all  over  the  United  States,  an 
important  public  service  will  be  rendered. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Would  you  think  it  a  wise  action  on  the  part  of  this 
commission  to  suggest  that  all  goods  for  public  use  be  compelled  by  law  to  be 
made  m  factories  where  proper  inspection  could  be  made?— A.  I  should  hope  that 
the  commission  would  see  its  way  clearly  to  a  recommendation  like  that. 

Q.  Both  State  and  national? — A.  Yes,  to  see  that  goods  made  for  our  soldiers 
and  civil  servants  should  not  be  made  where  they  are  liable  to  drift  into  sweat 
shops,  as  they  now  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  you  have  any  amendment  to  submit  to  the  New 
York  law  to  make  it  more  drastic?— A.  I  should  want  first  in  the  New  York  law 
to  have  a  list  of  sweat  shops  and  all  the  places  to  which  employers  send  garments 
through  contractors,  so  that  any  resxKmsible  x>er8on  can  see  them  and  the  publie 
know  where  they  are  made. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  a  registry  made?— A.  Certainly;  they  are  attempt- 
ing that  now,  but  we  can  not  get  at  them.  There  is  a  fear  that  the  public  will 
not  like  to  know  that  so  much  is  made  in  sweat  shops.  We  only  demand  the  ele- 
mental ri&^ht  of  the  buyer  to  know  where  and  how  the  things  he  is  to  wear  are 
made.  AU  we  want  is  that  these  facts  shall  simply  be  brought  up  in  a  very  intel- 
ligent, cautious  way,  without  any  clamor  or  attempt  to  make  startling  state- 
ments. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  Does  the  English  law  require  the  tag  system  of  pricing 
goods? — ^A.  It  does  not  need  that.  Under  its  law  every  contractor  has  to  give 
guarantees  of  a  kind  that  make  it  altogether  too  risky  for  him  to  have  his  goods 
sent  down  to  other  than  the  Government  shops  or  shops  the  standard  of  which  is 
definitely  set  and  known  all  about.    The  contract  is  very  exact  in  that  point. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  But  are  they  made  in  the  houses  or  homes  of  the  peo- 
ple?—A.  No.  They  are  made  in  properly  related  factories.  You  can  see  in  Lon- 
don, for  instance,  some  of  the  very  finest  factories,  where  they  are  working  only 
8  hours,  with  up-to-date  machinery  and  good  light,  in  contrast  with  the  awful 
condition  that  exists  in  thousands  of  homes  in  New  York  City,  and  will  to  the 
end  of  time  unless  we  force  some  provision  that  shall  insure  proper  inspection. 
We  ask  only  a  guaranteed  and  adequate  inspection. 

1  In  a  speech  at  Toronto,  October  6, 1897.    See  Toronto  Globe,  October  7, 1897,  for  the  whole  address. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Does  sweating  still  prevail  in  London?— A.  There  is  a 
lot  of  sweating  in  private  concerns,  because  this  is  so  far  only  a  Gk>vemment 
arrangement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  In  studying  this  question,  have  you  had  occasion  to 
observe  whether  some  of  the  largest  clothiers  in  the  cities  have  their  clothing 
made  in  sanitary  shops  and  are  yet  able  to  sell  tiieir  goods  in  competition  with 
the  sweat-shop  clothing?— A.  That  is  done  on  almost  every  type  of  garment.  I 
have  a  collection  in  my  own  house  of  garments  that  I  have  picked  up,  and  almost 
every  type  of  garment  selling  on  the  market  can  be  made  under  splendid  condi- 
tions at  a  price  not  higher  thim  sweated  goods  are  made.  Some  of  the  very  cheap- 
est things  on  the  market  are  made  in  beautiful  factories,  showing  again  the 
I)088ibility  of  doing  this  thing  without  the  consumer  suffering. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  C.  J,  Harris.)  If  a  family  lives  in  a  cleanly  manner,  is  there  any- 
thing in  the  home^vork  itself  which  makes  it  more  injurious  than  factory  work? — 
A.  U  you  mean  by  that  tumifig  the  home  into  a  workshop,  working  for  the  great 
outside  market,  I  think  it  is  attended  with  evils  that  are  toio  ^rave  to  be  allowed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Ton  speak  of  the  conditions  now  of  city  life,  not  so  much 
of  country  life.  You  would  not  object,  of  course,  if  a  farmer  is  also  a  shoemaker, 
wlio  is  doing  a  little  shoemaking  for  his  own  family  and  his  neighbors  in  his  own 
house? — A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  You  see  no  great  evil  in  that  unless  a  man  might  overwork?-— A.  No. 

(^.  But  you  make  a  great  distinction  between  that  kind  of  desultory  work, 
which  is  very  exceptional,  and  the  great  manufacturing  industrv  carried  on  in 
sweat  8hox>s  m  cities,  which  is  a  regular  business? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  a  very 
important  thing  to  say,  because,  of  course,  as  about  every  question  there  is  a  line 
of  casuistry  where  you  can  bring  in  a  lot  of  cases  that  are  very  perplexing;  but 
we  are  dealing  with  the  exploitation  of  human  weakness  in  great  city  homes, 
where  there  is  a  surplus  oi^  labor,  and  there  are  beyond  all  question  enormous 
abuses,  and  we  want  to  deal  with  such  cases  and  not  have  our  attention  averted 
to  conditions  that  are  not  altogether  bad. 

Q.  (B^Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  If  tnis  labor  were  transferred  from  the  home  into  the 
factoiV,  is  it  not  true  that  the  State  laws  of  most  of  the  States,  at  least,  would 
provide  for  factory  inspection,  sanitarv  conditions,  and  other  means  of  that  sort, 
that  would  make  the  condition  of  the  labor  far  better  than  it  now  is  in  the  sweat 
shops  where  it  is  now  employed?— A.  Certainly;  that  is  one  reason  why  we 
want  it. 

Q.  It  is  largely  female  labor,  I  take  it?— A.  Of  course;  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity is,  with  a  great  many  men  among  them. 

Q.  It  would  be  better  for  the  female  if  the  place  of  doing  the  labor  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  factory  for  that  reason,  the  improvement  of  sanitary  conditions  of 
employment,  shorter  hours  of  labor.  State  inspection,  and  other  improvements?— 
A.  Certainly;  when  the  business  is  not  inspected,  or  half  inspected,  a  constant 
series  of  abuses  is  practiced,  of  which  the  foUowing  is  an  example:  A  man  adver- 
tises for  workers  to  learn  some  special  work.  He  gets  several  days'  service  for 
npthing,  or  oftener  for  a  wagje  on  which  no  human  being  can  live.  Then  excuses 
are  trumped  up  that  the  sewmg  is  not  up  to  the  mark,  or  he  can  afford  only  part 
X>ayment.  In  this  way,  though  he  constantly  loses  his  women,  he  is  enabled  to 
cheat  a  succession  of  victims.  This  is  one  type  of  fraud  which  the  sweating  sys- 
tem makes  possible.  It  is  not  possible  under  factory  work,  or  in  any  such  degree 
where  there  is  proper  inspection,  as  in  Massachusetts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Since  the  elaborate  investigations  of  this  subject  by 
some  of  the  States  and  by  Congress  a  few  years  aa^o,  do  you  think  that  any  new 
conditions  have  arisen  in  the  practice  which  should  be  investigated  at  the  present 
time?— A.  Yes.  I  am  ^lad  that  question  is  asked.  The  conditions  have  so  changed, 
throwing  the  business  into  New  York,  that  there  is  an  entirely  new  situation  there 
that  we  want  information  about  and  that  the  i>ublic  should  be  informed  about. 
New  York  City  has  not  been  covered,  in  my  opinion,  by  any  adequate  investiga- 
tion; and  while  a  certain  amount  of  work  would  have  to  oe  done,  especially  in 
Chicago,  to  a  certain  extent  in  Philadelphia,  and  some  of  the  smaller  cities,  the 
chief  work  has  to  be  done  in  the  great  distributive  center  now,  where  $ld2.(X)0,000 
worth  of  work  is  done.  All  those  facts  we  should  put  out  before  the  public  and 
then  have  such  a  recommendation  as  this  commission  should  see  fit  to  make. 

Q.  If  the  Industrial  Commissiou  were  to  enter  upon  an  investigation  of  that 
kind,  would  you  suggest  that  somebody  expert  m  investigating  the  subject 
already  should  be  employed  to  find  out  as  much  as  possible,  and  that  we  supple- 
ment that  by  taking  evidence  from  those  eujy^aged  m  the  business,  employers  as 
well  as  employed?— A.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  believe  a  great  deal  of  additional  testi- 
mony is  necessary. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Can  you  describe  a  little  more  fully  the  special  condi- 
tions  that  exist  there  now  that  did  not  exist  when  these  other  investigations  were 
made?— A.  It  is  only  in  the  enormous  amount  of  work  that  is  drif  tmg  into  the 
homes  of  thousands  that  are  not  and  can  not  be  properly  inspected.  That  is  the 
gist  of  it  all.  The  public  is  deliberately  excluded  from  knowmg  about  the  sweat- 
shop product. 

Q.  Could  the^  not  be  pro]^ly  inspected  if  there  were  more  inspectors,  if  the 
law  were  rigid  m  requiring  it?— A.  There  is  no  public  opinion  now  that  enables 
you  to  get  those  inspectors.  A  very  considerable  change  in  public  opinion  is 
necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  get  competent  inspectors,  men  that  are  not  there 
for  politic^  reasons. 

Q.  They  have  two  inspectors  in  the  city  of  Boston,  have  they  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  how  many  are  there  in  the  city  of  New  York?— A.  I  believe  in  New 
York  State  there  are  60. 

Q.  How  many  are  there  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts?- A.  I  am  uncertain 
about  the  number. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Do  you  think  there  is  a  certain  powerful  class  in  New 
York  there  that  would  make  an  effort  to  prevent  a  more  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
New  York  law?-— A.  I  am  afraid  there  is  a  great  interest  there  that  now  prevents 
the  proper  application  of  the  law.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  a  gracious  thing  or 
a  wise  uiing  to  say;  if  it  is  not,  I  should  like  to  have  it  left  out.  But  that  is  not 
doubted  by  anybody  that  has  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fhillips.)  Would  you  be  willing  to  describe  somewhat  more  fully 
the  sanitary  conditions  under  which  these  goods  are  made  in  many  sweat  shops? — 
A.  In  the  report  of  the  House  committee,  1893,  several  men  engaged  in  the  cloth- 
ing business  testified  confidently  that  there  were  no  abuses  in  the  manufacture 
of  clothing.  They  made  light  of  the  criticism  that  disease  was  spread  through 
the  sweat  Siop.  U  this  commission  sees  fit  to  order  an  investigation  that  shall  be 
competent  and  thorough  it  will  find  very  terrible  abuses  that  are  not  exceptional, 
but  widespread.  It  will  find  that  the  sweat  shop  is  the  direct  source  of  disease 
that  spreaids  like  a  contagion  through  the  community.  There  is  such  proof  of 
this  that  I  give  this  testimony  with  no  fear  of  its  contradiction.  This  m  the 
reason  why  the  public  has  a  just  claim  to  Imow  wnere  such  articles  as  clothing 
are  made.  With  the  dangers  and  cruelties  which  attend  so  much  of  the  sweat- 
shop product,  it  seems  something  like  impudence  to  deny  the  right  of  the  buyer 
to  seek  protection  against  these  evils.  As  the  law  is  now  administered  in  and 
about  New  York  the  buyer  and  user  have  no  such  assurance.  If  there  are  no 
abuses  and  no  dangers,  surely  no  one  should  object  to  investigation.  We  simply 
stand  on  the  principle  that  we  have  a  right  and  our  families  have  a  right  and  the 
consumer  has  a  right  to  know  about  these  conditions;  and  we  ask  nothing  except 
adequate  guaranties  that  shall  let  us  know  that  the  goods  are  made  rignt.  No 
yeraoD.  can  hear  that  proposition  and  deny  that  it  is  a  fair  one. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  way  of  avoiding  this  by  label  or  tagging? — ^A.  A  move- 
ment was  started  10  years  aaro  on  the  part  of  a  common  buyer.  W  omen  in  differ- 
ent cities  said,  **  We  should  like  to  know  whether  our  goods  are  made  in  the  sweat 
shoi>8  or  not; ' '  and  when  they  found,  for  instance,  with  a  great  department  store 
that  had  for  sale  12  or  18  lands  of  garments,  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  whether 
they  were  made  in  sweat  shops  or  not,  then  a  dematid  grew  more  and  more  that 
there  should  be  some  organization  to  find  out  where  these  goods  were  made. 
That  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Consumers'  League,  which  started  in  a  very 
simple  form  first  in  New  York.  There  are  now  28  of  these  leagues,  aChd  it  has 
taken  national  form,  and  we  are  trying  to  make  careful  investigations  to  see,  for 
instance,  that  all  kinds  of  garments  are  made  xmder  such  conditions  as  we  should 
all  want  our  garments  made.  Then  if  any  factory  which  is  making  all  its  jH^oods 
under  good  conditions  will  take  what  is  called  the  consumers*  label,  we  give  it. 
Then  we  ask  at  the  retail  store  that  they  put  some  of  these  garments  onto  the 
counter  where  our  members  can  eo  to  buy.  That  beginning  has  been  made,  and 
it  is  organized  with  the  purpose  chiefiy  of  creating  public  opmion  about  the  facts. 
The  league  must  be  supplemented  eventually  by  adequate  laws.  That  move- 
ment is  now  growing,  ana  it  excites,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  hostility  because 
it  assumes  that  the  great  store  must  let  it  be  known  where  its  garments  are  made. 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  would  be  glad,  if  you  have  finished  this  question,  for  you 
to  give  us  any  other  information  on  industrial  or  labor  lines  that  might  or  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  commit  ion. 

Mr.  Clarke.  We  reccgmze  that  a  g^entleman  of  his  broad  learning  on  economic 
subjects  would  be  able  to  talk  to  us  indefinitely  and  enlij^hten  us  on  almost  all 
subjects,  but  we  should  have  to  ask  him  to  choose  that  which  is  most  Immediately 
in  need  of  being  exploited,  and  tell  us  what  he  thinks  about  it. 
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The  Witness.  I  should  consider  it  a  great  privilege,  gentlemen,  if  I  could  say 
a  word  about  one  subject  that  I  hope  the  commission  will  have  an  authoritative 
word  to  speak  about. 

I  believe  the  question  of  arbitration,  the  kind  of  arbitration  that  is  going  to  be 
built  up,  not  by  State  boards,  but  within  the  trade,  needs  investigation  and 
restatement.  It  is  one  of  the  great  subjects  like  sweating.  Another  is  employers' 
liability  where,  1  believe,  as  with  sweating,  the  greatest  abuses  are  ^oing  on  in 
this  country.  If  I  wanted  to  select  one  thing  upon  which  the  commission  could 
act  with  absolute  security  it  would  be  in  getting  evidence  and  making  recom- 
mendations along  the  line  of  a  simple,  decent  employers'  liability  act  for  this 
country.  Everyone  knows  the  extraordinarv  confusion  of  our  liability  acts  in 
the  different  States,  the  condition  of  the  fellow-servant  clause,  conmbutory 
negligence,  and  the  abuses  of  contracting  out.  Responsibility  now  is  so  ill-defined 
that  the  wise  laborer  in  many  States  is  absolutely  afraid  to  assert  his  rights  under 
the  statute.  The  employers,  on  the  other  side,  are  plagued  by  irresponsible  suits 
and  an  amount  of  litigation  that  is  astounding  the  moment  you  compare  it  with 
any  other  country  that  has  a  national  employers'  liability  act. 

If  there  is  anything  that  has  been  proved  in  the  development  of  social  legisla- 
tion it  is  that  there  is  no  adequate  dealing  with  the  victims  of  modem  industrv 
that  does  not  definitely  throw  the  expense  of  accidents  upon  the  industry  itself, 
precisely  as  with  insurance  against  fires.  This  is  no  longer  a  theory.  Several 
countries  are  acting  upon  it.  You  gentlemen  are  familiar  with  the  discussion 
that  led  to  the  recent  compensation  act  in  England  that  covered  all  this  ground. 
You  have,  for  instance,  the  accidents  in  the  coal  industry  out  and  out,  and  there 
you  eliminate  all  this  petty  snarling  that  goes  on;  that  drops  from  10  to  2  the 
moment  you  get  this  thing  systematized;  wnere  you  have  it  as  well  organized  as 
is  the  accident  insurance  in  Germany  and  one  or  two  other  countries.  Now,  it 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  so  clear,  the  evidence  can  be  stated  in  such  a  way  by  the 
commission  that  while  you  will  not  get  practical  men  to  consider  that  at  once, 
the  idea  to  which  we  have  got  to  work  being  accepted  by  all  those  governments, 
reducing  litigation  and  reducing  the  expense  enormously — that  that  case  is  so 
clear  that  this  commission  is  perfectly  justified  in  stating  the  facts  about  that, 
and  then  discussing  the  question,  the  Massachusetts  law  and  the  Ohio  law  and 
the  laws  of  some  of  the  other  States  that  are  extremely  advanced  in  regard  to 
contracting  out,  the  question  of  the  feUow-servant  act,  and  all  the  abuses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  refer  to  the  negligence  of  the  fellow-servant?— 
A.  Yes.  It  seems  to  me  that  perfectly  practical  recommendations  are  now  easily 
possible  by  this  commission,  and  would  push  the  matter  on  to  a  further  and  finu 
hearing  without  delay  on  all  industrial  accidents.  Now.  the  history  is  perfectly 
clear  and  simple.  I  had  to  trace  that  for  one  report  for  the  Government  in  1891, 
1892,  and  1893,  and  the  discussion  always  begins  just  as  it  has  with  us.  It  b^ns 
by  assuming  that  the  person,  the  individual  laborer,  is  responsible.  He  assumes 
the  risk  of  the  business.  That  ^oes  on  until  the  modem  complications  of  business 
show  it  to  be  atrociously  unfair  to  throw  the  responsibility  on  a  sei>arate  indi- 
vidual in  a  business  like  modem  mining,  for  example.  Then  comes  the  discussion 
of  trade  responsibility  under  which  the  specific  trade  bears  the  expense.  This  is 
more  and  more  the  accepted  principle  toward  which  we  must  move  in  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.^  Will  you  describe  the  leading  features  of  these  laws  that 
have  been  enacted  by  tnese  five  or  six  countries? — A.  If  you^ean  by  that  the 
definite  pi:ovisions 

Q.  Briefly  state  them. — A.  The  law  began  in  (jtermany  in  1^84,  in  Austria  in 
1887,  in  Norway  in  1894,  since  when  it  has  extended  to  Finland,  Great  Britain, 
Denmark,  Italy,  France,  and  even  Spain.  The  law  is  obligatory  in  five  of  these 
coim tries.  The  law  has  probably  haa  its  highest  organization  in  Germany,  where 
the  employers  must  form  an  association  based  on  collective  responsibility.  The 
burden  of  expense  falls  on  this  association  of  employers,  on  the*  theory  tnat  the 
expense  can,  in  the  long  run,  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  product. 

The  new  English  law  is  voluntary,  but  the  injured  laborer  has  the  first  claim 
uix)n  what  is  due  his  employer  from  the  accident  insurance  company.  This  more 
rational  method  involves,  of  course,  systematized  insurance,  in  order  to  save  the 
individual  employer  from  sudden  and  unforeseen  expenses  which  might  ruin  an 
ordinary  employer.  I  can  not  do  better  than  refer  the  commission  to  a  thorough 
and  admirable  study  of  industrial  accidents  and  employers'  responsibility  in  the 
seventeenth  report  of  the  labor  bureau  of  the  State  of  New  York,  just  paolished. 
No  one  can  read  that  report,  comparing  the  liability  laws  now  existing  in  the 
United  States,  without  seeing  that  our  condition  in  respect  to  employers' liability 
is  extremely  crude  and  unsatisfactory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Would  you  go  to  the  length  of  the  recent  British 
legislation  on  the  subject?— A.  Yes;  and  I  wish  to  say  tnat  I  have  WWt ' 
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student  that  has  thoroughly  studied  that  who  is  not  of  the  same  view,  so  far  as 
the  principle  is  concerned. 

^.  Do  you  believe  that  legislation  of  that  sort  would  cripple  the  industries  of 
this  country? — ^A.  No.  That  objection  is  always  raised,  but  1  think  it  can  be  said 
that  in  no  other  country  can  it  be  found  to  have  crippled  industrv.  Of  course  it 
begins  with  the  diflficulties  that  all  new  laws  have  to  contend  with. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  ^Is  one  of  the  effects  of  these  modem  laws  on  that  subject 
to  oiminish  litigation?— "A.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  first  results. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  large  cities  especially  certain  lawyers  have  acquired 
gi'eat  reputation  as  managers  of  personal  damage  cases? — A.  That  is  true.  In 
public  service  corporations  under  our  laws  the  abuses  against  the  companies  are 
one  of  the  chief  nuisances.  The  condition  of  our  laws  is  a  premium  on  blackmail, 
so  that  employer  and  employed  alike  suffer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.}  Is  it  your  experience  that  corporations  throughout 
the  country  furnish  physicians  and  medical  attendance  wherever  accidents  hap- 
pen, and  in  certain  accidents  give  pensions? — A.  There  is  an  enormous  amount  of 
it  don^,  and  especially  in  the  largest  corporations;  they  treat  their  men  best  here, 
upon  the  whole.  I  hold  that  the  large  corporation  treats  its  men  better  than  the 
little  people  do. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  the  anthracite  region  the  employers ^A.  (Inter- 
rupting.) I  said  in  the  Lackawanna  Valley.  There  is  no  organized  employers' 
liability,  I  believe,  in  the  mining  of  coal  in  that  district. 

Q.  Do  the  companies  do  anything  themselves? — A.  They  send  them  to  the 
hospitals. 

Q.  Do  they  not  furnish  physicians  and  pay  for  the  exi)ense  while  in  the  hos- 
pitals?—A.  Certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.LiTCHMAN.)  Is  not  that  expense  paid  by  a  reduction  in  the  wages 
of  file  man?— A.  It  is  the  town  hospital. 

(J.  By  Mr.  E^ennedy.)  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  corporations  do  these 
things,  where  they  treat  these  injured  persons  up  to  the  full  measure  of  what 
shoxLid  be  done  for  them?— A.  Several  large  corporations  like  Mr.  Carnegie's  do, 
but  it  is  benevolence,  while  it  should  be  put  on  a  basis  of  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  not  a  part  or  it  taken  from  their  wages,  however? — 
A.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  taken  from  their  wages  in  any  case  known  to  me. 

(Bv  Mr.  Clarke.)  Doubtless  there  are  cases  of  that  kind  in  Massachu- 
a? — ^A.  There  are  such. 
In  those  cases  you  think  they  recognize  that  men  are  better  than  the  law, 
and  you  want  to  have  the  law  made  as  good  as  the  man? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  not  your  idea  in  the  line  of  the  legislation  that  has 
compelled  the  safety  couplers  on  cars? — A.  Precisely,  and  the  power  brake. 

Q.  So  as  to  compel  the  railroads  to  believe  that  it  is  cheaper  to  have  an  air  brake 
than  to  kill  people? — A.  So  as  to  make  it  cheai)er  for  the  railroads  to  furnish 
safety  appliances  than  to  pay  penalties. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  say  one  other  thin^  about  a  different  question,  if  the 
commission  is  willing  to  hear  it,  that  I  think  is  a  very  momentous  matter  in  this 
country  just  now;  and  that  is  the  relation  of  the  new  or^nization  that  we  mis- 
call the  **  trust "  to  organized  labor.  I  know  it  is  a  question  open  to  dispute,  and 
probably  no  two  persons  are  ag^reed  about  it,  but  I  have  tried  honestly  for  several 
years  to  get  information  about  it,  and  I  think  that  the  new  combinations  are  going 
to  have  a  very  i)owerful  motive  to  get  rid  of  trade  unions,  or  to  take  the  heart 
out  of  them,  by  making  them  sign  a  contract  that  they  will  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  application  of  new  inventions  within  the  trade— which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  most  ingenious  way  to  weaken  a  trade  union. 

9.  Explain  that  a  little  further;  I  do  not  quite  catch  your  idea.— A.  If  a  trade 
umon.  for  instance,  in  the  iron  industry  or  any  other  industry,  has  to  sign  a 
contract — as  the  building  contractors  in  Chicago  wanted  the  building  trades 
council  or  the  trade  unions  to  sign  a  contract  that  they  would  not  have  anything 
to  say  about  the  use  of  machinery — to  leave  all  questions  of  machinery  wholly 
to  the  employer,  the  principle  of  unionism  will  be  endangered.  To  say  to  a 
trade-union  group  that  it  shall  not  have  anything  to  say  about  the  conditions  of 
applying  new  inventions  is  to  strike  a  very  terrible  blow  at  that  union.  It 
strikes  the  greatest  blow,  in  my  opinion,  to  organized  labor  itself  and  is  going  to 
raise  a  ^eat  deal  of  difficulty.  Most  of  the  new  combinations  do  not  like  the 
trade  umons,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  where  machinery  is  very  highly  developed 
and  plays  a  great  part  in  production  the  unions  naturally  wish  to  have  some 
voice  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  machinery  should  oe  used.  The  better 
unions  do  not  oppose  machinery.  They  know  its  advantages  as  well  as  the 
employer,  but  the  manner  in  which  machinery  is  used  is  of  vital  concern  to  the 
umon.    The  new  invention  often  alters  the  wage  sctde  and  often  drops  out  a  few 
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increase  the  socialist  vote  in  Haverhill,  Brockton,  and  these  towns.  To  that 
extent  there  is  no  question  about  the  truth  of  it,  in  my  opinion.  I  think  there  is 
nothing  more  dangerous  than  to  convince  trades  unions  that  they  have  not  the 
right  or  power  or  the  advantage  of  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  found  this  socialistic  tendency  in  communi- 
ties other  than  those  that  have  a  large  French-Canadian  element?— A.  Brockton 
has  40,000  people.  It  has  a  plumber  for  mayor — a  socialist — and  there  are  very 
few  Frencn-Canadians. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  remedy  can  you  suggest  for  this  commission  to 
recommend  to  Congress  and  the  several  State  legislatures  against  this  evil  of  too 
rapid  revolution  in  industries,  which  becomes  oppressive  to  the  employees? — A.  I 
think  that  is  the  hardest  question  that  anybody  can  ask.  In  the  &-st  place,  I  do 
not  think  it  can  be  checked,  or  that  it  ought  to  be  checked.  It  has  ^ot  to  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  machinery  is  ^oing  to  make  its  wajr.  But  I  beheve  that  there 
should  be  some  forms  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  the  trades  interested,  to 
which  the  question  of  new  machinery  should  be  submitted.  We  must  work  out 
a  method  by  which  the  new  invention  can  be  applied  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  the 
least  harm  to  the  group  working  that  industry.  That,  I  believe,  will  have  to  be 
done,  and  some  of  the  employers  with  large  experience  are  agreed  upon  this. 
That  should  be  based  on  some  form  of  arbitration  as  applied  to  the  si)ecific  case 
we  are  dealing  with.  No  wise  man  asks  for  less  machmery,  or  that  machinery 
be  run  more  slowly.  It  is  a  question  of  using  it  so  that  labor  organizations 
suffer  the  least  harm.    This  is  now  done  in  many  businesses. 

Q.  Now,  what  would  you  advise  as  to  compulsory  arbitration,  or  do  you  think 
that  it  should  be  undertaken  by  law? — A.  I  am  almost  sorry  that  this  is  asked, 
but  I  am  willing  to  say  this  about  it.  I  think  the  New  Zealaud  act,  on  the  whole, 
works  a  great  deal  better  than  the  most  of  us  think  it  does;  but  I  think  the  diffi- 
culty that  Mr.  Harris  brought  up  this  morning  against  Mr.  McCormack  is  a  very 
fundamental  difficulty  that  has  to  be  recognized — that  is,  forcing  a  man  to  carry 
on  his  business.  And  it  has  seemed  to  me  very  probable  that  for  exceptional 
cases  there  will  have  to  be  worked  out  something  like  compulsory  arbitration.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  what  form  that  will  take.  It  will  have  to  be  wholly 
exceptional  and  come  only  after  the  possibilities  of  conciliation  and  mediation 
have  been  carefully  and  elaborately  tried,  so  that  the  responsibility  shall  he 
thrown  on  the  employer  of  refusing  this.  Many  practical  men  have  b^gnin  to  ask 
for  compulsory  arbitration.  Two  men  in  the  antnracite  region  told  me  recently, 
**  I  wisn  to  Heaven  we  had  compulsory  arbitration."  I  said,  **  What  do  yon 
mean?  "  One  said,  **  A  great  deal  of  trouble  would  be  avoided  if  we  had  compul- 
sory arbitration."  I  said,  '*  Do  you  know  the  New  Zealand  law?  "  **  Never  heard 
of  it."  **  Why  do  you  want  compulsory  arbitration?"  **  I  have  had  so  much 
trouble  in  dealing  with  unions,  and  esi>ecially  with  unorganized  men,  that  I  had 
a  great  deal  rather  have  a  properly  constituted  court  to  come  before  after  we 
have  tried  conciliation  than  to  have  a  State  board  or  a  mob  of  labor  men.  The 
State  board  deals  with  little  disputes,  but  the  great  disputes  it  can  not  do  any- 
thing with."  It  is  of  interest  to  say  that  here  are  two  men  who  know  nothing 
about  the  history  or  the  theory  of  it,  speaking  out  of  their  own  experience. 

I  believe  some  form  of  compulsory  arbitration  for  specific  cases  that  assumes 
the  use  of  organized  mediation  beforehand — I  believe  that  mav  come  about  in 
this  country ;  out  the  ordinary  reference  from  a  little  country  of  790,000  'people— - 
hardly  bigger  than  the  city  of  Boston,  in  America— is  inadequate. 

Q.  The  fact  remains  nevertheless  that  the  truth  is  pyen  to  babes  and  suck- 
lings?—A.  That  is  a  very  important  thing  to  say,  I  think.    It  may  be  they  have 
§ot  the  trick  down  there;  I  do  not  know  nor  will  anyone  know  until  a  period  of 
usiness  depression. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  15, 1900. 

TESTIMOlfT  OF  ME.  MABTIV  VOX, 

President  Iron  Holders'  Union  of  North  America. 

The  commission  met  at  10.45  a.  m. ,  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris  presiding.  At  4.02  p.  m.  Mr. 
Martin  Fox  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  will  please  give  your  name,  residence,  and  poet* 
oflBce  address.— A.  Martin  Fox,  483  Walnut  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

O.  What  is  your  present  oflBcial  position?— A.  I  am  president  of  the  Iron 
Molders*  Union  of  North  America. 
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S.  How  long  have  you  been  president  of  that  body? — A.  Since  1890. 
.  How  long  have  yon  been  a  member  of  the  union?— A.  Since  September, 
1864. 

S.  Has  your  union  been  a  national  body  since  I860?— A.  Since  July,  1859. 
.  Has  it  quite  uniformly  maintained  its  national  existence  since  that  time? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  a  statement  to  read  before  the  conmiission?— A.  I  drew  one  up, 
because  I  could  make  my  testimony  more  comprehensive  and  of  more  interest  if 
I  submitted  it  in  that  wav. 
(The  pai)er  submitted  by  the  witness  was  read,  and  is  as  follows:) 

IRON  HOLDERS'  UNION  OP  NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  Iron  Mblders'  Union  of  North  America  was  organized  on  July  5, 1859.  It 
includes  in  its  membership  to-day  about  65  per  cent  of  the  iron  molders  of  the 
United  States.  Its  initiation  fee  is  $5,  each  member  paying  25  cents  per  week  as 
dues.  Forty  i)er  cent  of  the  weekly  dues  goes  to  pay  the  running  expenses  of  the 
national  organization,  officers'  salaries,  stnke  benents  ($7  ner  week) ,  and  a  grad- 
uated death  or  disability  benefit  of  from  $100  to  $200,  accoroing  to  length  of  active 
membership. 

It  pays  three  benefits — the  strike  and  death  benefits  previously  mentioned  and  a 
sick  Denefit  to  the  amount  of  $5  i)er  week  for  a  period  not  exceeding  13  weeks  in 
any  one  year. 

It  has  no  affiliation  with  allied  trades  except  through  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor. 

STRIKES. 

The  constitution  of  the  Iron  Molders*  Union  makes  a  very  complete  provision 
for  careful  investigation  of  all  possible  causes  of  strikes  before  one  is  under- 
taken. In  corroboration  of  this  statement  I  herewith  submit  a  quotation  from 
the  law  governing  the  preliminary  procedure.  The  executive  board  referred  to 
is  composed  of  7  members  in  different  sections  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

**  When  a  difficulty  occurs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  local  union,  through  a 
reduction  of  wages  or  through  the  principles  of  the  organization  being  jeopardized 
in  any  manner,  or  should  any  local  union  desire  to  make  a  demand  for  an  mcrease 
of  wages,  the  union  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  trouble  exists  shall  hold  a  meet- 
ing at  once  to  consider  the  same.  They  shall  take  a  secret  ballot  to  determine 
whether  to  accept  or  reject  such  reduction  in  wages,  or  make  a  demand  for  an 
increase  in  wages,  or  whether  the  union  shall  or  shall  not  insist  upon  the  enforce- 
ment of  said  uniop  principles.  It  shall  take  a  three-fourths  vote  of  all  the  mem- 
bers present  to  deciae,  no  member  being  allowed  to  vote  on  said  question  who  has 
not  bSsen  a  continuous  member  of  said  union  for  at  least  three  months  previous  to 
the  date  of  said  meeting.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  umon,  they  shall  decide  to 
reject  said  reduction,  or  insist  upon  the  enforcement  of  said  union  principles,  or 
make  a  demand  for  an  increase  of  wages  (said  demand  being  refused),  the  mem*- 
bers  involved  shall  remain  at  work,  and  the  union  shall  cause  to  be  issued  and 
sent  to  the  president  a  bill  of  grievance,  stating  the  nature  of  the  trouble  and  the 
action  of  the  union  thereon.  The  president,  immediately  upon  receipt  of  said 
grievance,  shall  personally  or  by  deputy,  in  conjunction  with  the  local  committee, 
proceed  to  the  place  of  difficulty  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and,  if 
possible,  effect  a  settlement,  failing  to  adjust  wluch  he  shall  cause  to  be  sent  to 
each  member  of  the  executive  board  a  copy  of  the  grievance.  Upon  the  receipt  of 
the  decision  of  the  executive  board  the  president  shall  immediately  notify  the 
union  as  to  the  result,  and  should  the  ^evance  receive  or  fail  to  receive  their 
sanction,  the  union  shall  hold  a  meetmg  and  be  governed  accordingly.  After 
notice  is  given  that  the  grievance  is  not  sanctioned,  should  the  union  decide  to 
strike,  it  may  be  considered  sufficient  provocation  for  suspension  from  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  of  North  America,  at  the  option  of  the 
president  and  executive  board." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  causes  which  lead  to  strikes,  but  chief 
among  them  are  the  c^uestion  of  wages  and  the  discharge  of  men  for  belonging  to 
a  union.    These  are  without  doubt  the  most  prolific  causes  in  the  foundry  industry. 

Sympathetic  strikes  are  discouraged,  because  they  are  contrary  to  the  principle 
embodied  in  the  law  ^veming  strikes  of  the  organization,  which  requires  a  thor- 
ough canvas  of  the  situation  before  a  strike  is  undertaken.  This  class  of  strikes 
are,  as  a  rule,  the  result  of  the  quick  sympathies  of  workingmen  for  one  another 
when  attacked  by  the  employing  inteiests.  As  they  are  creatures  of  impulse, 
however,  they  often  result  most  disastrously  to  the  worldngmen  engaged.    They 
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are  undertaken  without  prox)er  investigation,  and  shonld  therefore,  in  my  opinion, 
be  disconraged.  The  employing  inter^ts  are  combining  so  generally  in  the  form 
of  associations,  designed  eitner  for  attack  or  defense  in  industrial  ws^are,  that  it 
may  be  necessary  for  the  unions  representing  the  mechanics  of  allied  trades  to 
combine,  in  order  that  they  may  be  better  able  to  resist  these  powerful  and  some- 
times aggressive  associations  of  employers.  But  in  such  an  event  strikes  that 
might  result  in  all  the  allied  trades  when  one  is  attacked  would  not  be  of  the 
svmpathetic  order,  as  they  are  now  conunonly  known,  but  would  be  the  result  of 
the  careful  consideration  and  calm  judgment  of  some  tribunal  representing  the 
several  trades,  and  compei^nt  to  arrive  at  an  intelligent  decision  upon  the  points 
involved.  I  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  trend  win  be  in  that  direction,  just  as 
it  has  been  in  many  large  centers  among  the  building  trades. 

Asked  as  to  the  economic  results  of  strikes,  I  say,  without  hesitation,  that  they 
are  unprofitable  alike  to  the  community,  to  employers,  and  to  workers,  in  the 
immediate  analysis;  but  how  can  we  compute  wlutt  they  have  saved  and  are  sav- 
ing to  workingmen  in  wages  and  conditions?  Without  the  ability  and  the  will  to 
offer  organized  resistance  to  what  the^  deem  unjust  demands  ux)on  them  there 
would  be  nothing  between  the  workin&:man  and  a  condition  even  worse  than 
slavery.  In  the  last  analysis,  then,  strikes  may  fairly  be  credited  with  having 
saved  to  the  workers,  both  organized  and  unorganized,  a  more  equitable  share  of 
the  wealth  they  produce  than  would  have  been  preserved  to  them  had  they  pas- 
sively submitted  to  whatever  exactions  were  required  of  them. 

The  necessity,  however,  of  resorting  to  this  pnmitive  method  of  securing  a  fair 
reward  for  labor  ijs  to  be  deplored,  and  I  hold  it  to  be  a  reflection  upon  the  intel- 
ligence and  civilization  of  tne  citizens  of  these  United  States  that  emplovers  and 
employed  have  not  discovered  a  means  of  adjusting  their  differences  and  dealing 
equitably  one  with  the  other  more  in  keeping  with  the  progressiveness  that  has 
characterized  our  actions  in  other  directions. 

CONCILIATION  AND  ARBITRATION. 

In  many  trades  the  unprofitableness  and  unsatisfactory  results  of  strikes  have 
led  their  trades  unions  to  establish  wherever  possible  a  system  of  voluntary  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration.  Along  this  line  mignt  be  mentioned  the  agreement  that 
was  ratified  by  the  Stove  Founders*  National  Defense  Association,  an  association 
representing  the  controlling  interests  in  the  stove  trade,  and  the  Iron  Holders* 
Union  of  North  America,  a  trades  imion  representing  75  x)er  cent  of  the  molders 
engaged  in  the  stove  manufacturing  industry,  in  1891. 

The  essential  features  of  this  agreement  are  that  there  shall  be  no  ceFsation  of 
work  by  reason  of  any  dispute,  that  the  parties  immediately  ii)terested  shall  first 
make  an  effort  to  adjust  their  differences,  that  these  failing  the  presidents  of  the 
two  associations,  or  their  representatives,  shall  make  an  effort  to  conciliate  and 
adjust,  and,  as  a  last  resort,  should  the  dispute  still  remain  unsettled,  an  arbitra- 
tion or  adjusting  committee  composed  of  three  members  of  each  association  shall 
take  the  matter  in  hand  and  finally  decide  it.  Only  once  during  the  past  10  years 
has  it  been  necessary  to  take  any  mspute  before  the  committee  <^  last  resort.  Nor 
has  there  arisen  any  dispute  or  disi^eement  that  has  not  been  settled  without 
recourse  to  a  strike.  .There  is  no  element  of  compulsion,  it  will  be  noticed,  in 
this  method  of  adjusting  differences — it  is  the  voluntary  election  of  representa- 
tive associations  of  the  employing  and  employed  interests  in  the  stove-manufac- 
turing industry. 

One  point  to  which  I  desire  to  draw  your  particular  attention  is  that  organiza- 
tion of  both  interests  is  a  prerequisite  to  such  an  arrangement.  The  opposition 
of  some  employei*s,  therefore,  to  recognition  of  an  organization  of  their  employees 
is  ill-advised  and  illogical  if  they  are  favorable  to  the  abolition  of  strikes  and  the 
arbitration  of  differences.  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  that  I  should  point  out  to 
this  commission  that  the  ends  of  justice  and  equity  can  not  be  conserved  when 
matters  affecting  wages  and  conditions  of  labor  are  left  to  the  individual  negotia- 
tion of  emnloyer  and  employee.  During  many  years  of  severe  conflict  between 
the  individual  stove  manufacturers  and  the  iron  molders*  union  these  lessons 
were  well  learned  by  both  sides.  It  was  found,  too,  that  where  the  union  was 
strong  the  molders  could  exact  better  wages  than  they  received  where  the  union  was 
weak;  hence  some  manufacturers  found  themselves  laboring  under  the  handicao 
of  a  greater  labor  cost  than  their  comx>etitors.  Thus  in  the  fullness  of  time,  ana 
after  many  bitter  experiences,  the  stove  manufacturers  formed  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Stove  Founders*  National  Defense  Association.  The  union  had  one  severe 
conflict  with  the  association  in  1887,  which  left  both  sides  pretty  well  sick  of  fight- 
ing and  eventuated  in  the  agreement  previously  referred  ux 
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Beeidee  providing  for  the  adinstment  of  disputes  as  outlined,  this  instmment 
further  requires  umformity  of  mbor  cost,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  each  comi)eti- 
tive  district.  Provision  is  also  made  for  annual  conferences  between  an  equal 
number  of  representatives  of  each  side,  which  take  up  the  question  of  wi^^  to 
be  i)aid  for  the  year  following  and  such  matters  of  shop  practice  and  regumtion 
as  may  be  deemed  expedient  by  either  side. 

In  the  matter  of  removing  friction  that  arises  from  wage  disputes,  our  experi- 
ence with  this  arrangement  with  the  stove  manufacturers  justifies  me  in  saying 
it  has  proven  an  unqualified  success,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  wise  policy 
of  the  stove  manufacturers  themselves  was  a  contributory  cause  to  this.  They 
learned,  as  it  would  be  well  for  every  employer  of  labor  to  learn,  that  the  mere 
cutting  of  wages  will  give  no  relief  from  the  evils  of  trade  depression,  but  simply 
tends  to  intensify  them,  and  therefore  during  the  panic  years  from  1898  on  no  cut 
was  made  in  the  standard  of  stove  molders'  wages,  and  when  the  depression  was 
raised  and  a  more  prosjierous  season  was  in  store  the  conference  held  mthesprinflr 
of  1899  increased  wages  10  per  cent,  and  again  in  the  spring  of  1900  increased 
them  5  per  cent  more.  It  is  true  the  representatives  of  the  molders  asked  for 
more  on  each  occasion,  but  a  feature  of  these  conferences  is  mutual  consideration 
of  interests,  and  the  advances  named  were  the  compromises  finidly  accepted  as 
agreeable  to  all  parties. 

There  are  several  things  which  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  this  method 
of  adjusting  disputes  between  members  of  the  Stove  Founders*  National  Defense 
Association  and  the  Iron  Molders'  Union.  Among  them  are  that  the  interested 
parties  are  first  required  to  make  an  earnest  effort  to  settle  tneir  own  differences; 
that  is,  the  individual  employer  and  a  committee  of  his  own  employees;  that  when 
referred  to  outsiders  the  dispute  goes  into  the  hands  of  men  who  are  thorougUy 
conversant  with  the  technicalities  of  the  trade,  and  competent  by  their  own 
knowledge  to  come  to  an  intelligent  decision  after  hearing  a  statement  of  the 
facts;  that  this  reference  is  the  voluntary  act  of  representanve  associations;  and 
lastly,  that  each  side  has  a  wholesome  respect  for  tne  other's  power  of  resistance 
against  injustice,  and,  to  cement  the  whole,  the  two  associations  have  acquired 
that  confidence  begotten  of  10  years  of  fair  dealing  and  success. 

In  the  late  nineties  another  association  of  f oundrymen  came  into  existence 
under  the  title  of  the  National  Founders'  Association.  This  association  admits  to 
membership  practically  all  foundry  interests  not  identified  with  the  Stove  Found- 
ers' National  Defense  Association.  Its  membership,  therefore,  is  a  composite 
one,  including  machinery,  jobbing,  Mpricultural,  nialleable,  and  other  foundry 
interests.  It  does  not  yet  represent  the  majority  part  of  these  varied  interests. 
As  it  was  built  on  the  lines  of  the  Stove  Founders'  National  Defense  Asc  elation, 
and  was  designed  to  resist  what  might  be  deemed  arbitrary  demands  on  the  part 
of  labor  oivanizations,  advances  were  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  Molders' 
Union  looking  to  the  ratification  of  an  agreement  similar  to  that  existing  with 
the  Stove  Founders'  National  Defense  Association.  In  March,  1899,  the  negotia- 
tions resulted  in  the  adopting  of  an  agreement  in  New  York,  and  since  known  as 
fbe  New  York  agreement,  wmch  pledged  the  members  of  each  party  to  the  agree- 
ment to  continue  operations  i)enaing  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  tnem 
that  had  reached  the  acute  stage.  Such  a  disagreement  by  the  terms  of  this 
instrument  was  referred  to  the  consideration  of  a  committee  composed  of  three 
representatives  of  each  side.  While  during  the  year  and  a  half  of  the  life  of  this 
arrangement  many  disputes  over  wages  were  successfully  adjusted,  it  has  not  on 
the  whole  worked  as  satisfactorily  as  the  agreement  with  the  Stove  Founders* 
National  Defense  Association.  And  as  a  r^ult  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  New 
York  agreement  to  meet  all  emergencies,  we  have  the  strange  spectacle  of  the 
two  associations  being  engaged  in  a  very  serious  confiict  in  the  city  of  Cleveland 
to-day,  while  in  other  localities  differences  are  being  treated  as  required  by  the 
terms  of  the  New  York  agreement. 

The  reasons  for  the  partial  failure  of  this  attempt  at  voluntary  arbitration 
between  the  National  Founders'  Association  and  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  are  not 
difficult  to  determine.  In  the  first  place  a  great  diversity  of  foundry  interests 
were  represented,  and  the  National  Founders' Association  lacks  that  homogeneity 
which  characterizes  the  Stove  Founders'  National  Defense  Association;  second,  a 
considerable  number  of  the  members  of  the  National  Founders'  Association  were 
opposed  to  the  recognition  of  any  labor  organization;  and  third,  the  mistake  was 
made  on  the  i>art  of  many  of  the  members  of  the  National  Founders'  Association 
of  declining  to  negotiate  a  settlement  with  committees  of  their  men,  and  referring 
every  dispute  at  once  to  the  associations  for  adjustment. 

From  my  experience  with  these  two  associations  of  f  oundrymen,  I  gdve  it  as  my 
opinion  that  a  voluntary  system  of  conciliatikm  and  arbitration  of  industrial  dio- 
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ptites  will  be  found  satisfactory  and  adequate  for  all  ordinary  emergencies,  and 
that  such  a  system  can  only  attain  its  ^eatest  usefulness  when  the  employers 
identified  with  the  industry  interested  give  the  organization  of  their  employees 
full  and  unreserved  recogmtion. 

I  am  emphatically  opposed  to  any  form  of  national  compulsory  arbitration.  I 
believe  it  to  be  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  our  people  and  fraught  with  grave  dangers 
to  both  factors  of  industry.  Much  has  recently  been  heard  of  the  compulsory 
arbitration  law  of  New  Zealand,  and  it  may  have  been  as  successful  as  its  admir- 
ers claim  in  these  islands;  but  our  people  are  not  like  the  New  Zealanders  in  man- 
ner of  thought,  our  interests  are  more  diversified,  our  country  vastly  more  extensive, 
and  there  is  much  less  community  of  feeling  between  the  different  classes  of  onr 
people  upon  matters  affecting  the  diverse  interests  of  capital  and  labor  than  might 
reasonably  be  expected  in  a  small  community  like  New  Zealand.  Under  a  com- 
pulsory form  of  arbitration  the  finding  would  very  likely  prove  unsatisfactory  to 
one  or  other  of  the  interested  parties.  If  the  workmen,  how  could  compliiuioe 
with  the  award  be  enforced?  By  a  term  in  jail?  Such  procedure  would  be  con- 
strued by  many  as  a  distinct  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

In  my  experience  State  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  are  of  little  prac- 
tical value.  For  obvious  reasons,  as  generally  constituted,  they  neither  possess 
the  full  confidence  of  employers  nor  employees.  Their  members  can  not  oe  con- 
versant with  all  the  diversified  interests  that  may  demand  their  attention,  so  that 
unless  their  labors  are  supplemented  with  the  assistance  of  experts  they  are  not 
always  competent  to  give  an  intelligent  decision.  And  finally  their  finding  can 
be  disregarded  by  either  or  both  parties  with  impunity. 

THE  INJUNCTION  IN  STRIKES. 

As  a  layman  I  can  not  go  into  the  legal  aspect  of  the  injunction  as  it  is  known 
in  strikes.  The  Iron  Molders'  Union,  however,  has  had  several  ex^riences  with 
them,  and  they  have  been  so  sweeping  in  their  chai*acter  that  it  justifies  me  in 
saying,  in  many  instances,  they  infringe  the  liberties  of  the  citizen  and  have 
given  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  the  temporary  injunction  is  applied  for  with  the 
sole  purpose  of  breaking  the  strike  by  tying  the  hands  of  the  strikers  completely. 
It  is  unfair  that  the  final  hearing  should  be  set  for  a  remote  date  from  the  granting 
of  the  temporary  order. 

Legitimately  used,  the  injunction,  as  a  prerogative  of  the  courts,  is  a  wise  pro- 
vision of  our  jurisprudence,  but  I  am  strongly  of  the  belief  that  the  use  that  nas 
been  made  of  it  in  labor  troubles  since  1894  is  contrary  to  its  original  intent,  sub- 
versive of  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  and  has  done  much  to  create  a  feeling  of  dis- 
respect and  distrust  toward  the  courts  among  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
community,  to  the  distinct  injury  of  its  morality  and  patriotism.  It  is  there- 
fore the  part  of  wisdom  that  wise  limitations  be  placed  upon  the  use  of  the 
injunction,  and,  further,  that  in  the  cases  of  contempt  arismg  h-om  this  form 
of  injunction  the  defendant  should  be  given  a  jury  trial  and  in  no  case  be 
summarily  punished  by  the  judge  of  whose  court  he  was  in  contempt. 

Trades  umons  do  not  countenance  a  violation  of  law  in  the  prosecution  of  a  strike, 
and  if  a  striker  violates  any  law,  either  against  property  or  i)erson,  the  law  itself 
provides  adequate  punishment,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  that  deterrent  should  suffice. 
But  if  the  courts  are  to  be  i)ermitted,  by  what  appears  to  be  an  illegitimate  use 
of  one  of  their  prerogatives,  to  effectively  destroy  the  efforts  of  wortonen  in  pre- 
serving the  standard  of  life  or  in  elevating  it,  then,  indeed,  will  the  interests  of 
the  worker  be  in  deadly  danger. 

LABOR-SAVING  MACHINERY  IN  THE  FOUNDRY. 

In  speaking  of  labor-saving  machinery  in  the  foundry  I  do  not  refer  to  the 
improved  facilities  in  the  shape  of  power  cranes,  cupolas,  etc.,  but  to  that  machin- 
ery designed  to  substitute  thehard  work  of  the  mechanic.  This  form  of  machinery 
is  commonly  referred  to  as  molding  machines.  Until  within  the  last  10  or  possi- 
bly 5  years  labor-saving  machinery  was  not  a  serious  factor  in  the  foundry,  but 
of  late  years  the  molding  machine  has  undergone  a  wonderful  development  and 
is  rapidly  beconunaf  a  factor  to  be  seriously  reckoned  with. 

The  attitude  of  tne  Iron  Holders'  Union  is  not  hostile  to  the  machine,  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  has  advised  its  members  to  promote  its  development,  and  wh«i- 
ever  given  the  opportunity  to  operate  one,  to  bring  out  its  best  x)ossibilities.  The 
founmymen,  however,  seem  to  prefer  the  policy  of  teaching  unskilled  laborers  to 
operate  these  machines  instead  of  employing  molders.    The  only  apparent  reason 
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for  this  is  that  the  nnskilled  laborer,  being  accustomed  to  work  for  less  waff^ 
than  the  mechanic,  will  oi)erate  the  machine  for  less.  That  this  is  a  profitable 
policy  is  oi)en  to  serious  doubt. .  I  hold  the  opinion  that  the  mechanic  will  make 
the  most  profitable  operator,  and  this  no  doubt  will  be  a  subject  of  future  negoti- 
ation between  the  associations  of  foundrymen  and  molders. 

The  machine  has  so  recently  become  a  productive  factor  in  the  foundry  that  its 
effect  can  not  yet  be  accurateljr  gaged.  I  can  not  say,  for  example,  how  many 
molders  have  been  displaced  by  it,  for  almost  concurrent  with  its  introduction  we 
have  experienced  a  remarkable  expansion  of  the  iron  manufacturing  industries 
of  the  country,  which  during  the  year  1899  overtaxed  the  cai>acity  of  the  foun- 
dries. At  the  present  time  there  is  a  marked  reaction,  and  although  there  are 
many  idle  molders  it  is  impossible  to  compute  how  many  of  these  are  idle  because 
of  the  machine  or  how  many  are  idle  because  of  the  depression  of  the  industry. 

PRISON  LABOR. 

For  many  years  the  Iron  Molders*  Union,  through  its  local  bodies,  has  agitated 
in  favor  of  State  laws  looking  to  the  abolition  of  the  competitive  feature  of  prison 
labor.  The  cast-iron  hollow-ware  branch  of  our  trade  has  been  the  most  severe 
sufferer  from  prison  foundries.  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  that  branch  of 
the  industry,  except. in  the  higher  grades  of  ground  hollow  ware,  has  been  practi- 
cally turned  over  to  the  prison  foundries.  The  stove-plate  branch  has  also  suf- 
fered in  the  cheaper  grades  of  ffoods,  but  not  to  such  a  marked  degree  as  the  hollow- 
ware  branch.  The  local  molders'  unions  took  a  leading  part  in  the  agitation, 
which  resulted  in  the  constitutional  amendment  in  the  State  of  New  York  which 
confines  the  labor  of  convicts  to  supplying  the  wants  of  State  or  municipal  insti- 
tutions. The  same  might  be  said  regarding  the  agitation  which  is  being  carried 
on  at  each  session  of  the  legislature  of  Ohio. 

The  national  imion  has  also  given  its  unqualified  support  to  national  legislation 
designed  to  prohibit  interstate  commerce  in  convict-made  goods.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  such  legislation  is  essential,  that  the  reform  movement  in  the  more 
progressive  of  our  States  should  be  rounded  out  and  completed.  It  would  be 
manifestly  unfair  that  the  citizens  of  States  which  had  abolished  the  competitive 
feature  of  their  own  prison  factories  should  be  subject  to  the  evil  influences  of 
competition  with  the  prison  factories  of  other  States.  I  believe  such  prohibitive 
legislation  as  I  have  indicated  to  be  within  the  power  of  Congress,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  it  would  receive  the  very  general  approval  both  of  organized 
labor  and  of  those  manufacturers  who  have  suffered  "by  the  iniquitous  competi- 
tion of  convict-made  goods. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Martin  Fox, 
President  Iron  Molders'  Union  of  North  America, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Did  you  have  a  vote  in  the  local  bodies  or  in  the 
national  convention  before  you  formed  this  national  committee?— A.  No.  At  the 
convention  of  1890  there  was  granted  to  the  president  authority  to  make  overtures 
to  the  Defense  Association  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  two  bodies  together,  to 
see  if  we  could  arrive  at  some  plan  whereby  we  might  avoid  all  difficulties,  and 
the  plans  that  were  there  outlined  for  the  government  of  the  two  bodies  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  local  unions  for  approval.  They  were  &i\  indorsed,  excepting  one 
paragraph  or  one  provision  relating  to  the  changing  of  the  ratio  of  apprentices. 
Ail  the  others  received  the  indorsement  of  the  local  bodies. 

Q.  Now,  how  many  districts  is  the  country  divided  up  into?— A.  I  believe  four 
districts. 

Q.  Do  the  employers  and  the  employees  agree  as  to  the  wage  scales  in  these 
districts? — A.  With  the  members  of  their  association  there  is  no  question  what- 
soever. The  manufacturers  outside  of  the  association,  with  the  exception  of  those 
in  the  New  England  States,  as  a  rule,  have  granted  whatever  general  advance 
they  have  made  in  wages.  Also,  with  any  question  coming  up  with  the  several 
manufacturers,  we  have  allowed  them  to  use  this  same  procedure  in  taking  up  the 
cases;  that  is,  in  making  the  comparisons  with  prices  paid  by  competitors  in  that 
district. 

Q.  In  the  division  of  these  districts  the  employers  have  had  the  advantage  that 
all  other  members  in  that  district  agree  on  this  scale  as  to  the  hours  in  tne  dis- 
trict, and  consequently  they  are  all  on  the  same  basis?- A.  In  the  district. 

Q.  No  privilege  as  to  that? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  your  wa^^es  are  graded  in  the  same  way  as  far  as  the  district  goes,  so 
there  is  no  comi)etition  there  with  outsiders?— A.  None  whatever.  Any  inequality 
in  prices  may  at  any  time  be  taken  up  by  either  side.  ^g.^.^^^  ^^ LjOOQIC 
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Q.  So  by  yonr  subdivision  into  districts  in  this  way  yon  have  managed  to  cover 
the  whole  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  several  manufacturers  and  foundrymen  have  done  the  same  thing?— 
A.  Only  the  stove  manufacturers. 

Q.  The  foundrymen  are  attempting  it?— A.  Attempting  it  now,  yes. 

Q.  So  this  serves  two  purposes — ^a  perfect  and  equitable  equalization  of  wages 
and  hours  of  the  men  and  better  rates  for  the  manufacturers  themselves?— A. 
Yes;  they  recognize  that  fact  fully. 

Q.  In  the  convict  labor  matter— isn't  it  only  about  one  State  that  gives  you  any 
competition  on  hollow  ware,  and  that  is  Pennsylvania?  Are  there  any  other 
States  prisons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  hollow  ware?— A.  Jeffersonville, 
Ind.,  Chester, 111.,  Coltunbus,  Ohio. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmam.)  On  State  account  or  private  account?— A.  Private 
account. 

CJ.  Under  the  contract  system?— A.  Yes;  piece-price  plan  is  about  the  same 
thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Have  you  in  your  national  association  a  strike  or 
deiense  fund?— A.  Yes;  we  set  58  per  cent  of  our  receipts  aside  for  a  defense  fund. 

<^.  Is  that  used  as  a  stationary  fund,  drawing  interest  and  subject  to  increase, 
or  IS  it  paid  out  for  the  benefit  of  members  on  strike?- A.  We  keep  the  fund  at 
interest.  Of  course  it  has  been  drawn  on  largely  in  the  last  5  months  in  the 
contest  of  Cleveland.  We  pay  very  heavy  strike  benefits— 17  a  week — and  we 
usually  take  care  of  the  member  after  the  strike  is  settled  if  he  can  not  get  work. 
We  8upi)orted  a  strike  at  San  Francisco  for  20  months  and  at  Indianapolis  for  24 
months.  In  both  these  cities  the  strike  was  practically  lost,  but  the  members 
did  not  secure  work  and  we  supported  them  for  that  length  of  time.  If  a  strike 
is  declared  off  and  the  members  can  not  secure  work  we  generally  continue  the 
support  of  them  until  such  time  as  we  find  it  unnecessary. 

Q.  With  the  Defense  Association  how  many  strikes  have  you  had?— A.  None 
since  the  agreement. 

Q.  Has  your  national  body,  I  mean  your  whole  imion,  increased  in  the  last  10 
years?— A.  In  the  last  10  years,  yes;  considerable. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  what  your  membership  is  now? — ^A.  About  65  per  cent. 

Q.  Of  the  whole  number  of  molders  of  the  United  States?— A.  Yes.  In  that  we 
include  also  molders  of  less  skill  than  is  ordinarily  required  in  the  stove-molding 
and  machinery  branch  of  the  trade,  as  in  agricultural  and  even  malleable  iron 
work  where  machinery  ia  being  introduced  to  a  great  extent.    It  is  practically 

going  to  eliminate  the  highly  skilled  molder  in  a  short  time  from  these  latter 
ranches. 

Q.  You  have  at  the  present  time  no  matter  of  irritation  except  probably  this 
trndecided  apprentice  question? — A,  Yes;  this  undecided  apprentice  question,  and 
the  question  that  has  been  attempted  to  be  enforced  by  the  National  Founders' 
Association  at  Cleveland. 

Q.  As  an  old  trades-unionist,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  benefits  to  the  employer 
and  employee  of  this  present  system  of  agreements?  Do  you  think  they  are 
thoroughly  beneficial  to  both  parties? — ^A.  Tlioroughly  so,  yes;  recognized  so  by 
all  who  have  given  the  matter  a  trial. 

O.  When  you  made  this  arrangement  did  you  have  in  view  any  other  body  that 
had  been  formed  in  this  country  or  Europe,  to  somewhat  copy  after  in  making 
the  agreement?— A.  No;  it  struck  me  as  quite  original  fro?n  tne  fact  that  both 
sides  were  represented  by  equal  numbers.    We  have  no  arbitrator  in  the  matter. 

Q.  Has  this  arrangement  of  yours  been  talked  of  in  the  trade  jonmals?-'A 
Oh,  yes;  in  all  the  trade  journals  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  it  discussed  by  other  national  unions?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  is  it  usually  received?— A.  Not  with  great  favor. 

Q.  Not  with  great  favor?— A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  the  idea,  they  hate  to  give  up  the  strike?— A.  Perhaps  I  should  modifr 
my  negative  answer  a  little  by  saying  that  some  national  bodies  are  incUnea 
to  think  that  our  trade  is  better  adapted  for  the  operation  of  such  apeements, 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  distinct  classifications  of  the  molding  trade  and  that 
it  is  possible  to  deal  with  representative  employers'  associations  of  one  class,  so 
that  there  is  an  identity  of  interest  on  both  sides.  Thatj  of  course,  is  the  case  as 
applied  to  the  stove  manufacturers.  But  with  the  National  Founders*  Associa- 
tion, which  is  a  composite  organization,  we  have  also  been  fairly  successful  in 
establishing  a  uniform  rate  of  wa^s  in  the  large  foundry  centers.  By  that  I 
mean  such  centers  as  Cincinnati ,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Pittsburg,  and  others.  In  New 
York  wa^es  rule  a  little  higher  for  obvious  reasons,  thus  demonstrating  that 
the  opposition  of  those  referred  to  is  not  weU-gounded. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  this  principle  of  national  arbitration  and  the  fixing  of  wages,  etc. , 
is  adapted  to  other  trades  than  yours? — A.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  to  all  trades 
where  comjietition  is  so  general  as  it  is  in  the  foundry  business.  It  could  not  be 
applied  to  the  building  trades,  it  seems  to  me— not  so  generally.  They  are  more 
local — governed  entirely  by  local  conditions.  Ck)mi)etition  from  the  outside  may 
be  in  tne  materials,  but  not  so  much  among  the  workmen  themselves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Though  you  oppose  compulsory  arbitration,  what  would 
you  say  to  a  law  that  would  require  both  parties  to  a  labor  difficulty  to  make  an 
attempt  to  arbitrate  their  differences? — ^A.  I  doubt  whether  it  could  be  made  prac- 
tical. I  do  not  know  how  you  could  tell  an  employer  or  employee  that  he  must 
arbitrate  and,  if  he  did,  that  he  must  comply  with  the  award. 

S.  If  it  could  be  made  practical,  do  you  think  it  involves  a  correct  principle 
would  be  a  benefit  to  the  public? — A.  Of  course  I  am  so  much  imbued  with 
our  idea  that  I  am  hardly  competent  to  i>a8s  an  opinion  on  that;  but  I  would  say 
this,  that  through  education  and  practical  experience  in  arbitration  we  can  accom- 
plish more  than  to  attempt  by  coercive  measures  or  by  any  legislative  measures  to 
bring  about  the  results  we  desire.  There  is  nothing  to  compel  worMngmen  to  com- 
ply with  the  award  excepting  their  organization.  We  say  to  our  members  that, 
**lf  the  decision  is  made,  you  must  comply  with  it."  We  can  not  make  that 
man  work,  though.  But  we  can  say  to  another  man,  "  This  man  does  not  want 
to  work;  you  step  into  his  place."  And  we  protect  him  in  it.  It  would  reauire 
organization,  it  seems  to  me,  on  both  sides  in  order  to  make  it  practicable  to 
attempt  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  would  you  reach  difficulties  between  employer 
and  employee,  where  the  public  had  a  very  large  interest  in  the  immediate  decision 
of  the  Question  involved,  like  a  street-car  strike  or  a  strike  on  a  steam  railroad  or 
the  anthracite  coal  strike? — A.  I  would  say,  if  the  employees  are  organized  in  a 
reputable  organization  and  they  demand  an  arbitration,  the  law  should  go  so  far 
as  to  say  to  these  people,  "  You  must  grant  them  arbitration.  If  you  do  not,  we 
have  a  national  board  of  arbitration  l^t  shall  inquire  into  the  workings  of  your 
institution. " 

Q.  To  that  extent  you  would  favor  compulsory  arbitration? — ^A.  It  seems  to  me, 
to  make  it  practicable,  you  must  have  the  consent  of  both  parties.  It  is  the  only 
way  it  could  be  made  effective — ^to  show  up  the  exact  condition  existing  with  that 
corporation.  It  is  only  the  corporations  that  we  come  in  contact  with  that  we 
have  any  trouble  with — that  is,  so  far  as  the  recognition  of  the  trades  union 
goes.  Tney  as  a  rule  pay  the  wages  adopted  by  the  union  and  as  paid  by  f  oundry- 
m*en  who  aoide  by  union  rules  and  wa^e  reguLations. 

Q.  Indirectly,  tnen,  they  recognize  the  union,  do  they  not? — A.  Yes;  indirectly. 
I  do  not  call  that  recognition.  We  have  the  strange  spectacle  in  that  they  will 
tell  me  if  I  go  to  investigate  a  grievance,  *  *  Now,  Mr.  Fox,  understand  we  recognize 
your  coining  here  as  a  molder,  but  we  will  not  give  your  organization  recogni- 
tion." I  usually  tell  them,  **  11  you  do  not  recognize  me  in  my  official  i)osition,  I 
certainly  can  do  no  business  with  you."  And  after  talking  the  matter  over  we 
are  sometimes  able  to  bring  them  around,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  we  are  able 
to  effect  a  settlement  in  that  way.  But  they  do  refuse  to  recognize  any  official  of 
a  trade  organization. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  tendency  in  recent  years  to  a  g^reater  recognition  of  organized 
labor? — A.  Most  decidedly. 

Q.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  a  little  about  molding  by  machinery.  Is  that  largely 
confined  to  the  malleable-iron  trade?— A.  It  confines  itself  strictly  to  the  smaller 
castings  and  where  there  are  many  duplicates  made  of  the  one  piece. 

Q.  flow  is  it  done,  in  a  general  way? — ^A.  Of  course  it  would  be  hard  to  describe 
it  for  you,  unless  you  had  some  knowledge  of  the  molding  trade  itself.  Generally 
speakmg,  the  most  difficult  operation  in  molding  these  small  castings  is  with- 
drawing the  pattern  from  the  sand.  If  the  molder  allows  the  pattern  to  swerve 
in  any  way,  the  mold  surface  is  liable  to  be  disturbed  and  thus  necessitate  its 
repair  by  the  hand  tool.  In  the  case  of  stripping-plate  machines,  the  pattern  is 
withdrawn  through  a  plate  by  a  mechanical  operation,  and,  being  perfectly 
adpusted,  there  is- no  danger  of  disturbing  the  mold  surface.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  mechanism  supplants  some  of  the  greatest  skill  of  the  molder  engaged  on  this 
class  of  work,  and  the  molding  of  the  piece  is  greatly  simplified.  There  are  a 
large  variety  of  machines,  some  designed  to  draw  the  patterns  as  already  described, 
and  others  to  pack  the  sand  in  the  mold. 

Q.  There  has  to  be  a  great  deal  of  hand  work  with  that,  does  there  not? — A.  Yes; 
conisiderable. 

Q.  Is  the  process  quicker? — A.  Very  much.  We  are  hopeful  that  in  a  short 
time  we  can  overcome  the  difficulty  that  is  being  met  with,  if  we  can  agree  with 
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employers'  associations  on  the  wage  system  which  shall  prevail  in  the  operation 
of  these  machines.  The  wa^e  question  is  the  real  point  of  friction  in  the  machine 
problem.  Bnt  as  I  have  said  we  hope  to  agree  eventually  upon  the  matter.  A 
great  deal  of  opposition  has  been  met  with  from  employers  who  fear  that  we  want 
to  **  control  the  machine,"  that  is,  as  to  output.  Tiiat  is  not  our  purpose,  for  the 
Iron  Molders'  Union  is  on  record  as  favoring  the  fullest  development  of  the  mold- 
ing machine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  it  really  a  machine,  or  sets  of  plates  and  other  appli- 
ances?— A.  It  is  what  you  might  call  improved  appliimces  rather  than  a  machme. 

Q.  Have  these  approved  appliances  displaced  many  men?— A.  Well,  not  to  my 
own  knowledge.  It  seems  to  me  the  demand  has  become  ^eater  and  greater 
year  after  year,  especially  in  the  case  of  agricultural  and  farmmg  implements.  In 
the  case  of  steel  and  also  in  malleable  iron,  it  has  been  brought  in  so  many  ways 
into  the  construction  of  electrical  machinery,  street  cars,  and  so  on,  and  the  demand 
has  been  so  great  that  I  feel  it  has  not  made  any  inroads  <5n  the  molder. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D,  C,  December  7, 1900, 

TESTIMOIfT  OF  DE.  ISAAC  A.  HOUBWICH, 

Specialist  on  the  law  concerning  labor  unions. 

The  commission  met  at  10.42  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Dr.  Isaac  A.  Hourwich  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Faequhar.)  Please  state  your  name,  post-oflice  address,  and  occu- 
pation.— A.  Isaac  A.  Hourwich.  I  am  at  present  m  the  Government  service, 
translator  at  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  and  reside  at  Washington,  703  Thirteenth 
street  N  E. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  have  some  papers  to  present  on  the  question  of  the 
incorporation  of  trades  unions. — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  also  employers*  liability  laws? — A.  I  have  not  reduced  anything  on 
employers*  liability  to  writing.  I  will  simply  speak  offhand.  As  to  this  other 
subject,  that  I  thought  of  great  imi)ortance,  I  put  it  down  on  paper,  so  as  to  be 
more  concise  and  to  consume  less  time  of  the  commission. 

Q.  What  opportunities  have  you  had  in  the  study  of  this  labor  question?— A.  1 
was,  in  the  fi^t  place,  interested  in  that  question  as  a  student.  I  taught  statistics 
in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  I  made  statistical  investigations  with  the  asist- 
ance  of  my  class  of  students.  We  made  a  special  study  of  the  question  of  the 
unemployed  in  1 898.  Furthermore,  I  practiced  law  for  7  years  in  this  countiTr,  and 
for  3  years  I  was  counsel  to  a  large  organization  of  labor  in  New  York  City,  the 
Unitcfd  Brotherhood  of  CJloak  Makers;  and  I  have  also  occasionally  rendered  legal 
services  to  other  labor  organizations  in  New  York  City.  There  was  consideraole 
litigation  there,  with  the  main  object  of  establishing  the  status  of  the  labor  union 
as  a  corporation  or  an  organization  before  the  law.  I  may  flatter  myself  with 
having  been  successful  in  naving  every  x)oint  raised  by  me  upheld  by  the  suprem** 
court  of  the  State  of  New  York;  and  that,  of  course,  put  me  to  the  study  of  the 
labor  question  in  all  its  asx)ect8  from  the  legal  standpoint. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  on  the  incorporation  of  titides  unions? — ^A.  I  consider 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  special  law  passed  which  would  be  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  labor  unions  as  corporations  sui  generis.  I  consider  that  a  labor  organization 
can  not  be  incorporated  under  any  of  the  existing  laws  for  the  incorporation  of 
business  or  any  other  corporations,  because  they  are  not  adapted  to  the  particnhir 
needs  of  labor  organizations.  There  is  a  Federal  law  for  the  incorporation  ot 
labor  unions,  but  that  Federal  law,  in  the  first  place,  is  limited  as  to  ito  scope.  It 
embraces  only  national  labor  unions,  such  as  extend  over  more  than  one  State, 
and  are  able  to  have  headquarters  in  the  city  of  Washington.  Now  that,  of  coarse, 
would  prevent  a  large  number  of  organizations  which  extend  even  over  more  than 
one  State  from  incorporating  under  the  Federal  trade  union  law.  For  exam- 
ple, the  organization  with  which  I  am  familiar,  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Cloak 
Makers,  has  branches  in  New  York  State,  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  Connecticut 
Now,  thai  would  come  within  the  8Coi)e  of  the  national  or  Federal  law.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  be  utterly  useless  and  unwieldy  for  them  to  have  headqlla^ 
ters  at  Washington.  It  is  too  remote;  they  have  no  businesb  here,  and  they  are 
not  a  national  organization  in  a  strict  sense  of  the  word.  Still  they  emhraoe 
probably  about  15,000  workmen. 
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Q.  In  what  form,  then,  wonld  you  make  an  incorporation  law  of  that  character? — 
A.  A  law  which  I  wonld  snggest  onght  to  grant  tne  labor  organizations  a  special 
form  of  corporate  existence.  A  labor  oiganization  organized  as  a  corporation 
onght  to  have  power  expressly  granted  by  law  to  make  contracts  for  the  employ- 
ment of  its  members;  and  there  onght  to  be  also  a  provision  to  do  away  with  the 
technical  difiSculties  which  present  themselves  in  the  enforcement  of  snch  con- 
tracts—in the  way,  for  example,  of  the  distinction  which  isnsnally  drawn  between 
the  corporation  as  snch  and  its  members.  We  have  made  contracts  nnder  the 
general  corporation  law  of  New  York.  I  have  gone  over  it  a  little  in  this  paper, 
btft  I  can  state  that  orally.  We  made  contracts.  There  were  a  nnmber  of  mffi- 
colties  presented.  For  example,  the  first  question  wonld  be  as  to  the  damage 
we  sustained  as  an  organization  from  a  breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  the 
employer.  The  contiact  was  made  by  ns  as  an  organization.  We  had  to  prove 
damage  to  ns  as  an  organization  and  not  to  the  individual  workmen.  The 
chief  object  of  the  contracts  in  the  tailoring  trade  is  to  secure  a  uniform  rate  of 
wages  for  a  certain  period  of  time.  I  wiirgo  a  little  into  details.  Now ,  the  cloak- 
making  trade,  which  is  practically  ladies'  tailoring,  is  a  season  trade.  They  have 
two  seasons  during  the  year.  They  generally  make  contracts  with  their  employ- 
ers for  each  season,  so  that  twice  a  year  contracts  are  made  with  employers. 
Those  contracts  where  the  union  intervenes  are  made  by  the  union;  where  the 
union  does  not  intervene  they  are  made  either  individuallv  by  every  workman 
with  the  employer,  or,  as  this  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  way  for  the  employer,  he 
generally  calls  a  meeting  of  the  shop,  a  shop  meeting,  and  tells  them  to  select  a 
committee  and  to  arrange  upon  the  rate  of  compensation.  It  is  piecework,  and 
so  there  can  be  no  uniform  rate.  They  must  go  over  the  styles  of  garments  and 
agree  upon  a  certain  price  for  every  garment.  The  workman  must  see  what  kind 
of  work  there  is  in  order  to  prevent  differences  in  the  height  of  the  season,  and 
the  needs  of  the  employer  of  labor  require  a  contract  to  be  made  for  the  entire 
season.  Now,  when  a  contract  of  tnat  nature  is  made  by  the  union  for  the  em- 
ployees, which  is  genendly  considered  by  both  parties  a  more  satisfactory  way  of 
arranging  affairs,  then,  should  there  be  an^  breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  the 
employer,  as  it  very  often  happens,  there  is  this  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  con- 
tract. When,  for  example,  he  tells  his  workmen  that  he  can  not  pay  75  cents  for 
a  garment,  that  he  will  pay  them  50  cents,  because  the  trade  does  not  warrant 
the  original  price,  if  the  workmen  will  insist  upon  the  terms  made  bv  the  union 
and  he  will  tell  them  he  can  not  emplov  them,  and  dischar^  them,  that  will  be, 
under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  whicn  is  usually  in  writing,  a  breach  of  that 
contract.  Now,  if  it  be  a  case  of  an  individual  discharged  before  the  ejcpiration 
of  the  term  without  just  cause,  he  Can  go  to  court  for  damages  resulting  from 
loss  of  employment.  When  it  is  a  breach  of  contract  with  the  organization,  then 
this  difficulty  arises:  Should  the  individual  workman  go  to  court,  he  is  not  a 
party  to  the  contract  made  by  the  organization  with  the  employer,  and  conse- 
quently he  can  recover  nothing.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  union  comes  into 
court,  the  answer  is  made  that  the  union  as  such  has  sustained  no  damages,  or 
at  least  can  prove  no  danu^es  from  the  fact  that  the  contract  was  broken  and  its 
members  have  sustained  dama^.  There  may  be  a  moral  damage,  but  not  one 
which  can  be  readil jr  assessed  in  dollars  and  cents.  Now ,  this,  as  a  matter  of  law ,  is 
so  as  far  as  the  ordmary  corporation  is  concerned,  but  it  is  certainly  incorrect,  in 
view  of  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  labor  agreement.  If,  for  example,  fifty 
or  a  hundred  workmen  make  a  voluntary  association  and  make  a  contract  with  the 
employer  of  labor,  and  that  employer  of  labor  discharges  either  all  of  them  or  any 
of  them  before  the  expiration  of  the  term,  without  just  cause,  simply  because  he 
wants  them  to  work  below  the  stipulated  rates— then  they  could  go  to  court  and 
the  court  would  certainly  sustain  them,  because  they  as  a  partnership,  so  to  say, 
have  suffered  damage,  for  they  have  engaged  in  the  employment  as  a  partnership; 
they  are  entitled  to  compent^ation  for  the  loss  of  time.  It  is  certainly  a  legal 
anomaly  when  some  fifty  or  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  men  are  deprived  of  these 
privileges  as  soon  as  they  take  out  a  charter  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  because 
then  the  one  thousand  men,  who  are  practically  the  coai>oration,  are  declared  not 
to  have  any  direct  personal  interest  in  the  corporation,  and  consequently  the 
corporation  as  such  and  the  men  composing  it  are  drawn  apart  by  operation 
of  the  law.  Now,  I  have  argued  that  before  the  New  York  supreme  cojirt, 
and  I  have  been  sustained  in  that  contention  in  a  case  which  I  had  before  the 
court— the  case  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Cloak  Makers  v.  Gurewitz.  I 
argued  as  follows:  I  said  that  the  distinction  between  the  ordinary  corporation 
and  a  labor  union  consists  in  this:  An  ordinary  corporation  is  a  combination  of 
capitals;  people  come  and  contribute,  each  so  much  money,  but  they  take  no  per- 
sonal interest  as  such  in  the  management  of  the  corporation  except  through  eloct- 
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ive  officers.  A  labor  organization  may  have  a  little  capital  invested  in  the  shape 
of  dues,  which  is  generally  barely  sufficient  to  cover  the  running  expenses,  but 
what  they  do  invest  is  skilled  labor.  It  is,  so  to  say,  a  corporation  of  men  investing 
their  labors,  and  consequently,  that  being  the  case,  there  is  a  perfect  identity  ot 
interests,  as  far  as  employment  is  concerned,  between  the  memoers  of  a  corpora- 
tion and  the  corporation  itself.  But  the  law  has  no  form  which  would  rec<^nize 
that  distinction.  The  existing  forms  of  corporate  law  never  concern  themselves 
with  this  peculiar  form  of  combination,  because  of  the  fact  that  up  to  a  very 
recent  date  the  law  in  general  looked  with  great  suspicion  upon  any  combina- 
tion»  of  either  capital  or  labor,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  even  to^y  combinations 
of  capital,  for  example,  in  some  cases,  or  combinations  of  labor,  are  not  favored  by 
legisCfttion. 

I  consider  that  this  is  an  age  of  organization,  both  of  capital  and  of  labor.  We 
can  no  more  go  back  to-day  to  the  scattered  condition  of  industry  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  than  we  could  do  without  the  locomotive.  It  stands  to  reason  that  mod- 
em industry  requires  large  combinations  of  capita,  and  it  requires  also,  as  a  cor- 
ollary, combinations  of  labor.  As  a  -matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
employers  which  requires  that  labor  should  be  combined.  In  large  enterprises 
the  employer  has  no  opportunity  of  dealing  individually  with  every  employee 
upon  the  merits  of  the  individual  case.  He  must  make  uniform  rules,  ana  inas- 
much as  the  other  party  has  also  rights  recognized  by  the  law,  the  laborers  must 
select  some  sort  of  a  committee  to  represent  their  demands,  their  side  of  it, 
and  that  is  usually  done  whether  there  is  a  union  or  no  union;  so,  as  I  say,  the 
interests  of  modem  industry  require  that  both  capital  and  labor  should  have  the 
utmost  freedom  in  combination,  as  far  as  it  benents  the  interests  of  industry  and 
the  general  welfare. 

CJ.  Now,  have  you  a  paper  on  this  very  question?— A.  Yes;  I  have  that  payesr  on 
this  very  question. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  If  you  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  question  further  orally, 
will  youplease  subnet  the  paper  now? 

The  WITNESS  (reading^.  This  is  an  age  of  combination  and  consolidation. 
The  corporation  has  as  legitimate  a  place  in  our  modem  industrial  organization  as 
the  steam  engine.  It  is  only  in  those  countries  which  are  most  backward  in  their 
industrial  development,  such  as  Russia,  e.  g.,  that  the  State  still  looks  with  suspi- 
cion upon  corporations.  Yet  even  in  this  country  the  old  view  still  governs  the 
leeal  status  of  the  organization  of  labor.  The  trade  or  labor  union  is  at  best  only 
tolerated  by  the  law.  What  is  known  as  **  public  opinion  *'  views  it  as  a  sort  of  a 
reservoir  fflled  with  inflammable  chemicals,  which  are  at  any  moment  apt  to 
explode. 

In  truth,  labor  unions  are  created  by  the  ^owth  of  capital,  and  are  as  necessary 
to  our  moaem  industrial  order  as  corporations  or  combinations  of  capital.  The 
old  patriarchal  relation  of  master  and  servant  is  gone;  the  master  no  longer  deals 
individually  with  each  employee.  A  corporation  or  a  large  firm  has  hundreds, 
often  thousands,  of  employees,  for  whom  it  issues  uniform  rules  as  to  wages, 
hours  of  labor,  etc.  Now,  the  fundamental  law  of  this  country  is  "  freedom  of 
contract."  The  terms  of  employment  are  supposed  to  be  fixed  by  mutual  agree- 
ment between  employer  and  employee.  It  is  a  bargain,  like  any  other  bargain, 
where  the  buyer  tries  to  buy  as  cheap  as  he  can  ana  the  seller  tries  to  sell  as  dear 
as  he  can.  But  where  the  employer  bids  for  the  help  of  1,000  hands  at  once,  how 
can  they  who  sell  the  labor  of  their  hands  assert  their  terms  unless  they  combine 
for  the  purpose?  Individual  bargaining  will  not  avail;  the  employer  will  not  pay, 
for  identically  the  same  labor,  to  one  man  more  thaii  to  the  otner;  in  fact,  the 
employer  can  not  do  it.  The  terms  of  the  labor  contract  must  be  uniform  for 
eacn  class  of  employment. 

In  most  States  the  law  has  recognized  this  necessity,  and  statutes  have  been  passed 
declaring  *'  peaceable  cooperation  among  workmen  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
an  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages  or  maintaining  the  same  "  not  within  the  law  of 
conspiracy.  Still  it  has  been  done  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  and  practically 
the  labor  union  has  as  yet  no  standing  in  court.  As  the  law  stands  to-oay ,  a  con- 
tract made  between  an  employer  and  a  labor  organization  in  relation  to  the  terms 
of  employment  is  very  difficult,  if  at  all  capable,  of  enforcement  at  law. 

I  shall  take  up  the  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  first,  because  I  am  more 
familiar  with  it  as  far  as  it  bears  on  this  subject;  and,  second,  because  it  is  proba- 
bly more  liberal  than  the  laws  of  other  industrial  States. 

First  of  all,  let  us  consider  the  status  of  the  labor  union.  It  may  be  either  an 
unincorporated  association  of  workmen  or  a  corporation. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  under  the  existing  laws  a  trade  union  has  a  more 
unhampered  course  if  it  does  not  incorporate  at  all.   It  is  then  free  to  choose  any 
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legitimate  line  of  activity  open  to  an  indiyidnal,  without  coming  in  conflict  with 
the  provisions  of  a  corporation  law  not  adapted  to  the  specisu  ne^  of  labor 
onions.  There  is  a  Federal  law  for  the  incorporation  of  labor  unions,  but  it  requires 
tiie  headquarters  to  be  located  in  Washington.  This  provision  makes  it  inappli- 
cable to  any  but  the  great  national  bodies.  An  organization,  such  as,  e.  g.,  the 
United  Brouierhood  of  Cloak  Makers,  which  has  branches  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  with  a  membership  of  about  15,000,  can  not  incorporate  under  the  Federal 
law. 

The  New  York  State  law  of  corporations  divides  them  into  stock  corpK>rations 
and  non-stock  corporations,  the  latter  being  agsdn  divided  into  membership  corpo- 
rations and  religious  corporations.  Prior  to  tne  latest  revision  of  the  corporation 
laws  there  existed  a  law  for  the  organization  of  cooi)erative  companies,  i.  e.,  such 
associations  where  the  stockholders  contribute  not  only  their  money,  but  also  and 
chiefly  their  labor.  The  name  was  retained  by  the  revisers,  but  the  law  itself 
was  repealed  and  no  other  law  enacted  to  take  its  place.  How  is  a  labor  organi- 
zation to  incorporate  under  these  laws?  If  it  incorporate  as  an  ordinary  mem- 
berrfiip  corx>oration,  it  is  no  more  than  a  mere  social  club.  Its  chief  purpose, 
"  cooperation  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages, '^  can 
not  he  accomplished,  for  it  would  be  beyond  the  powers  of  a  social  club  and 
w(mld  fidl  within  the  definition  of  the  objects  of  a  business  corporation.  To 
incorporate  as  a  business  corporation  is  impracticable.  It  would  impose  upon  the 
labor  union  the  necessity  to  nave  a  capital  stock  and  to  increase  it  from  time  to 
time;  no  assessments  could  be  levied  for  current  expenses;  no  ''stockholder" 
would  forfeit  his  membership  by  nonpayment  of  dnem;  no  member  could  be  dis- 
ciplined; stock  could  be  sold  by  individual  members  to  outsiders  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  trade,  but  may  be  interested  in  having  a  controlling  voice  in  the 
cotmcils  of  the  orgamzation.  In  other  words,  a  labor  union  is  in  its  very  nature 
different  from  a  business  corx>oration. 

In  1897,  being  elected  counsel  to  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Cloak  Makers,  I 
was  confronted  with  this  problem  of  incorporation.  In  the  absence  of  law  on 
the  subject  we  had  to  make  law,  and  we  accordingly  incorx>orated  as  a  **  coop- 
erative corporation,'*  leaving  it  to  future  litigation  to  construe  the  ix)wers  of  such 
a  corporation.  We  had  one  c^ise  in  the  New  York  supreme  court,  where  the 
defense  of  ultra  vires  was  raisea  against  us,  and  we  were  sustained  by  the  court. 
Yet  the  decision  in  this  case  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  established  a  precedent, 
since  the  opinion  did  not  go  into  a  full  discussion  of  the  aspects  of  a ' '  cooperative 
corporation,"  nor  was  it  passed  upon  by  a  higher  court. 

Next  comes  the  question  as  to  tne  methods  of  enforcing  the  labor  contracts.  It 
is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  law  that  a  labor  union  has  practically  no  other  rem- 
edy than  a  strike  against  a  violation  of  the  labor  contract  by  the  employer. 

A  contract  with  an  employer  may  be  made  by  the  union,  as  contracting  party, 
or  by  the  individual  workmen.  The  latter  method  has  been  practiced  in  the  tai- 
loring trades  in  New  York  City.  Aside,  however,  from  its  unwieldiness,  none  but 
an  utterly  unintelligent  employer,  such  as  the  average  sweat-shop  **  boss,"  would 
enter  into  such  a  contract,  for  it  would  bind  him  to  keep  every  workman  who 
happened  to  be  with  him  at  the  time  the  contract  was  made.  Nor  does  it  serve 
the  ends  of  the  union,  since  it  leaves  the  employer  free  to  hire  additional  help 
not  belonpn^  to  the  union.  On  the  other  hand,  it  places  the  individual  member 
of  the  union  m  a  position  where  he  may  override  the  decisions  of  the  majority  of 
the  organized  body,  since  under  the  technical  form  of  the  contract  he  is  the  party 
to  the  same  and  may  modify  its  terms  by  agreement  with  the  employer. 

The  only  method  that  suggests  itself  is  therefore  a  contract  made  by  the  union, 
as  such,  with  the  employer.  But  when  the  contract  is  taken  into  court  the  union 
can  prove  none  but  nominal  damages.  Suppose  the  employer  has  declared  a 
reduction  of,  say,  10  per  cent  on  the  agreed  rates  before  the  expiration  of  the  con- 
tractual term,  and  has  locked  out  the  members  of  the  imion,  who  insisted  upon 
union  rates.  The  individual  members  who  lost  their  i>ositions  have  suffered  dam- 
age, but  the  union  is  a  corporation,  and  as  such  distinct  from  its  members. 
Being  a  cooperative  corporation,  it  can  make  no  profit  on  its  contracts  for  itself, 
and  consequently  can  sustain  no  damages  through  a  violation  of  the  contracts. 

Of  course  legal  ingenuity  will  suggest  some  device  to  so  frame  the  labor  contract 
as  to  bring  it  within  the  established  rules  of  damages.  But  it  means  that  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  end  must  be  sought  to  be  obtained  under  disguise. 

And  lastly,  there  is  always  open  the  defense  of  duress.  Very  often  the  agree- 
ment is  reached  in  the  course  of  or  in  the  apprehension  of  a  strike.  Whenever 
the  agreement  is  sued  upon  by  the  union  it  is  met  with  the  defense  that  the  agree- 
ment nad  been  obtained  by  threats  to  injure  the  defendant's  business  in  case  he 
woxQd  not  agree  to  the  terms  of  the  union.    That  such  threats,  expressed  or 
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implied,  are  actually  resorted  to  may  be  freely  conceded.    The  question  is,  how- 
ever, Is  a  threat  to  injure  the  defendant's  business  unlawful? 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  threat  to  commit  violence  against  the  person  or 
property  of  an  employer  or  anyone  else  is  within  the  purview  of  the  penal  stat- 
utes prohibiting  threats,  etc.  !But  there  are  cases  where  one  may  inflict  an  injury 
upon  another  without  becoming  liable  therefor,  either  civilly  or  criminally.  If  I 
build  on  my  vacant  lot  adjoining  my  neighbor's  house  it  will  shut  out  the  light 
from  the  same  and  its  rental  income  will  go  down — a  fact  familiar  to  every  land 
lord  in  the  upper  part  of  Manhattan  Island;  vet  I  would  not  be  liable  in  damages 
to  my  neighbor.  .And  if  I  offer  to  my  neighbor  to  sell  him  that  lot  at  my  own 
figure,  threatening  that  I  shall  otherwise  erect  a  building  on  it  and  thus  cause 
him  a  loss  on  the  value  of  his  property,  I  am  not  liable.  Similarly,  if  a  walking 
delegate  threatens  a  manufacturer  of  ladies'  garments  that  unless  he  accedes  to 
the  terms  of  the  union  a  strike  will  be  kept  on  in  his  factory  until  the  end  of  the 
season,  and  he  will  lose  his  orders,  which  will  go  to  his  competitors,  it  is  not 
against  the  law.  Yet,  at  least  in  one  case.  I  have  had  the  experience  that  a 
defense  alleging,  in  the  vaguest  possible  terms,  threats  **  to  injure  the  defendant's 
business,"  without  si)ecifying  any  unlawful  act,  was  sustained  by  Judge  Truax,  of 
the  New  York  supreme  court,  as  a  sufficient  defence  (on  a  demurrer).  The  case 
is  probably  not  an  exception. 

In  general,  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  right  of  workmen  to  refuse,  by  concerted 
action,  to  work  for  an  employer,  if  the  terms  do  not  suit  them,  has  received 
unqualified  recognition.  Tne  common  law  regards  every  strike  as  a  conspiracy. 
The  New  York  statute  exempts  from  this  inhibition  a  strike  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  an  advance  in  wages  or  for  opposing  a  reduction  of  wages.  But  as  this 
statute  creates  an  exception  from  the  common  law,  it  will,  under  the  familiar 
rule,  be  construed  strictly;  anything  not  expressly  contained  in  it  is  still  governed 
by  common-law  principles.  Now,  a  strike  is  not  always  the  result  of  differences 
as  to  the  rate  of  wages,  and  contracts  are  often  made  by  peaceable  agreement, 
without  resorting  to  a  strike,  for  other  purposes  as  important  to  the  union  as  an 
advance  in  the  rate  of  wages. 

One  of  the  fundament^  demands  persisted  in  by  every  union  and  strenuously 
opiK>8ed  by  employers  is  what  is  called  the  **  recognition  of  the  union."  The 
demand  is  usually  regarded  by  the  employers  as  an  encroachment  upon  what  is 
technically  known  as  **  the  freedom  of  labor."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it 
is  identical  with  similar  restrictions  inserted  in  every  contract,  whereby  one  party 
agrees  to  deliver  goods  or  render  services  to  another.  If  a  railway  company  bids 
tor  transportation  of  troops  at  so  much  per  soldier,  it  is  quite  natural  for  it  to 
stipulate  that  it  shall  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  transpoi-tation  between  the 
particular  points  contemplated  in  the  contract.  If  a  labor  organization  makes  a 
contract  of  employment,  it  must  insist  upon  a  similar  provision,  lest  its  contract 
should  become  ino])erative.  Indeed,  the  demand  of  an  employer  for  help  is  elas- 
tic, subject  to  expansion  and  contraction.  He  has  the  privilege  of  laying  off  as 
many  hands  as  may  at  any  time  be  superfluous  to  him.  If  he  snould  reserve  the 
further  privilege  of  subsequently  replacing  them  by  outsiders  who  are  not  bound 
by  the  terms  of  the  union  contract,  it  womd  enable  him  to  practically  rescind  the 
contract  with  the  union  without  openly  saying  so. 

No  less  important  is  the  injury  to  the  discipline  of  the  organized  body,  which 
must  inevitably  result  from  suffering  a  number  of  outsiders,  not  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  body,  to  work  side  by  side  with  the  members  of  the  union. 
A  union  of  workmen  will  avail  itself  primarily  of  the  same  remedies  as  a  single 
hired  man  to  enforce  the  terms  of  its  hiring.  In  case  of  a  breach  of  contract  on 
the  part  of  the  employer,  the  individual  employee  may  quit;  if  he  is  reasonably 
certain  that  he  is  wanted  by  his  employer  he  may  thus  succeed  in  obtaining- 
redress.  But  when  one-half  of  the  force  of  a  factory  do  not  belong  to  the  union, 
what  will  it  avail  the  other  half  to  quit,  under  similar  circumstance,  if  the  out- 
siders will  remain  at  work?  Whoever  has  had  any  experience  on  the  labor  side 
of  this  matter  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  a  union  can  sooner  concede  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  of  wages  than  waive  this  fundamental  demand.  Now,  what  is 
the  attitude  of  the  law  on  this  subject? 

The  appellate  division  of  the  New  York  supreme  court  has  lately  made  a  new 
departure  (in  the  case  of  Davis  v.  United  Portable  Hoisting  Engineers,  decided  in 
1898)  by  adopting?  the  view  of  the  British  House  of  Lords,  which  has  unqualifiedly 
recognized  tne  right  of  a  lalK)r  union  to  refuse  to  work  with  non-imionmen  and  to 
demand  the  discharge  of  non-union  men  where  union  members  are  employed- 
This  view  is  at  variance  with  New  York  precedents — e.  g.,  the  case  of  Curran  v, 
Galen,  decided  by  the  court  of  appeals  as  late  as  1891 ,  where  a  similar  demand  by 
a  labor  union  was  held  to  be  an  unlawful  interference  with  the  right  of  every 
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citizen  to  work  at  whatever  terms  he  chooses.  It  remains  yet  to  be  seen  whether 
the  liberal  view  of  the  supreme  court  will  be  upheld  by  the  court  of  appeals. 

From  all  this  it  may  be  seen  that  the  law  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  mdustrial 
growth  of  this  country.  The  old  common-law  hostility  to  '*  combinations  in 
restraint  of  trade"  has  olocked  the  way  of  combinations  of  capital  as  well  as  of 
combinations  of  labor.  Both  have  developed,  however,  although  denied  the 
opportunity  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  th^  law.  It  can  not  be  gainsaid  that  this 
is  an  anomalous  condition.  These  legal  relics  of  a  past  age  handicap  labor  more 
than  capital. 

My  brief  acquaintance  with  both  employ^ers  and  employees  in  the  New  York 
tailoring  trade  convinces  me  that  this  condition  exercises  a  demoralizing  influence 
upon  both  employers  and  employees.  Manufacturers  make  contracts  with  labor 
unions  as  a  mere  matter  of  form.  1  could  name  many  a  cloak  manufacturer  who 
told  me,  while  aflizing  his  signature  to  the  contract,  that  he  did  not  think  it  was 
worth  the  pax>er  it  was  written  on,  and  that  it  could  not  be  enforced.  I  know  of 
many  prominent  cloak  manufacturers  who  violated  their  agreements  no  sooner 
l^an  tney  were  made;  some  of  them  confessed  it  to  me  confidentially.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  union,  knowing  that  its  agreements  must  yet  be  tested  in  court 
before  their  validity  may  be  established,  is  sometimes  impelled  to  make  unreason- 
able demands  upon  the  employers,  such,  e.  g. ,  as  the  deposit  of  cash  or  promissorv 
notes  as  security  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  agreement;  and,  what  is  still 
more  important,  having  little  expectation  of  obtaining  redress  in  court,  the  union 
quite  naturallv  resorts  to  the  strike,  whenever  practicable,  as  the  only  efficient 
method  to  settle  its  differences  with  the  employer. 

What  is  imperatively  needed,  is  a  frank  recognition  by  the  law  of  combinations 
of  labor  for  the  object  of  fixing  the  terms  of  the  joint  contract  of  employment. 
The  law  ou^ht  to  recognize  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  trade  union  as  distinct 
from  an  ordinary  business  corporation.  There  ought  to  be  a  law  permitting  the 
incorporation  of  associations  of  workmen  in  a  mannei  to  give  efficiency  to  their 
contracts  with  employers  of  labor.  The  law  should  expressly  recognize  the 
identitv  of  interest  between  the  association  and  its  members;  it  should  be  so 
framed  that  a  breach  of  a  joint  contract  of  employment  would  give  the  union  a 
right  of  action  for  the  dam^es  sustained  by  its  members  through  resulting  loss 
of  wages  or  employment.  The  scope  of  tlus  enabling  act  must  be  sufficiently 
broad  to  include  all  legitimate  objects  for  which  agreements  are  to-day  made 
between  labor  unions  and  employers. 

This  would  virtually  introduce  arbitration  by  the  courts  in  labor  disputes,  thus 
to  some  extent  superseding  the  strike  by  ordinary  methods  of  settling  disputes  in 
organized  society. 

It  is  one  of  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  if  it  is  desired  to  create  a  modus  vivendi 
between  capital  and  labor  instead  of  the  present  state  of  warfare. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Your  paper  states  a  remedy  when  the  employer  fails 
to  ke^a  contract?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  w  hat  remedy  would  you  have  in  case  the  corporation  of  the  workmen,  which 
you  suggest,  fails  to  keep  its  contract?— A.  Well,  I  think  the  remedy  which  the 
union  would  have  if  a  law  along  these  lines  were  adopted  would  be  pecuniary 
damages  for  a  breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  the  employer.  Pecuniary  dam- 
ages could  be  collected  from  the  union  just  the  same.  In  the  tailoring  trade 
in  New  York,  for  example,  you  will  find  very  often  that  the  union  is  far  more 
responsible  than  the  em^oyer.  You  will  find  there  employers  who  are  not  worth 
$100,  who  have  a  few  machines  and  employ  about  20  men— these  sweat-shop  bosses. 
A  union,  no  matter  how  small  and  how  weak,  has  always  a  couple  of  tnousand 
dollars  in  its  treasury;  so,  consequently,  in  the  matter  of  enforcing  contracts,  they 
stand  on  an  ecmal  footing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Supi)ose  that  the  damage  would  be  much  larger  than 
what  they  had  in  the  treasury.  How  would  it  be  collected? — ^A.  That  would  of 
course  mean  that  there  would  be  a  judgment  which  could  not  be  collected.  There 
are  thousands  of  such  judgments  rendered  in  the  courts  of  New  York  between 
private  business  men.  When  you  have  a  judgment  and  you  can  not  collect  any- 
thing on  execution,  that  is  a  case  which  must  be  contemplated  in  all  commercial 
intercourse. 

Q.  Would  the  labor  unions  be  willing  to  have  such  a  law  where  they  might  be 
held  subject  to  damages  in  very  large  sums? — A.  I  do  not  see  why  they  should 
not.  At  least  the  law  can  not  give  any  such  privileges  to  a  labor  union  which  it 
would  deny  to  an  employer,  ana  there  is  a  mutual  agreement  that  if  the  employer 
suffers  damage  by  reason  of  breach  of  contract  by  the  employees  he  can  sue.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  you  will  find  that  in  some  cases  employers  of  labor,  to  secure 
this,  demand  a  deposit  on  the  part  of  the  union  or  of  the  individual  employee. 
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In  the  tailoring  trade,  for  example,  in  New  York  it  is  qnite  customary  for  an 
employer  to  withhold  the  payment  of  a  portion  of  wages  as  a  secmity  that  the 
employee  will  not  leave  him  before  the  expiration  of  the  term.  That  is  practiced 
in  regard  to  cutters.  For  example,  cutters  are  generally  in  great  demand,  it  they 
know  their  trade;  and  if  a  manufacturer  of  clothing  secures  a  good  cutter  he 
generally  agrees  to  pay  him  good  wages,  but  he  will  certainly  want  him  to  stay 
m  his  employment  throughout  the  sea^n,  because  otherwise  he  might  stay  so 
long  as  the  demand  for  cutters  is  not  so  large  and  then  quit  him  just  in  the  height 
of  the  season,  when  he  can  get  a  better  position  at  better  terms;  so  as  security 
the  employer  in  this  case  generally  withholds  a  portion  ot  the  wages  from  week 
to  week,  which  is  paid  over  at  the  expiration  of  the  contractual  term.  Now,  that 
is  generally  sufficient  security,  and  tnat,  of  course,  can  also  be  done  in  case  of  a 
contract  with  labor  organizations.  For  example,  if  the  wages  should  be,  say, 
$15  a  week,  $3  could  be  withheld  and  paid  over  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  pro- 
vided the  terms  of  the  contract  are  lived  up  to.  That  would  certainly  give  as 
good  a  guaranty  to  the  employer  as  the  employer  would  have  in  a  good  many 
cases  in  New  York.  The  great  complaint  in  tne  sweat  shops  is  that  the  workman 
never  knows  whether  he  will  get  pay  for  his  work  or  not.  The  condition  there  is 
this:  There  are  large  warehousemen,  as  they  are  called,  who  only  keep  designers 
and  cutters.  They  make  the  x)attems,  and  then  they  send  out  all  the  work  to  con- 
tractors— subcontractors.  A  subcontractor  has  generally  enough  money  to  pay  a 
month's  rent.  Yerv  often  he  has  not  that.  Then  he  borrows  me  money  from  the 
warehouseman.  He  has  no  money  to  buy  machines.  Machines  are  cheap.  You 
can  get  a  Standard  machine  or  a  Household  machine  there  for  about  $10,  but  he  has 
not  the  money  to  buy  that  $10  machine.  So  he  rents  that  machine;  he  hires  it, 
from  men  who  deal  in  those  machines,  at  a  stated  figure;  they  have  a  number  of 
those  machines  and  rent  them  out.  He  pays  for  his  machine  at  the  end  of  the 
month ;  probably  he  pays  one  month  ahead,  but  that  probably  does  not  require  very 
much.  Now,  he  is  mtrusted  by  the  warehouseman  very  often  with  a  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  work.  When  he  delivers  the  work  it  is  passed  upon  by  the  exam- 
iner, and  if  it  is  found  satisfactory  he  gets  a  check;  but  it  very  often  happens  that 
he  makes  away  with  the  check.  Workmen  have  worked  weeks  and  weeks  and 
have  been  left  without  a  cent  for  their  families,  and  certainly  can  not  recover. 
So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a.  good  many  cases,  the  eniployer  is  no  more  res^nsible 
than  any  of  the  poorest  kinds  of  labor  unions,  ana  there  is  no  redress  in  these 
cases.  The  United  Brotherhood  of  Cloakmakers  has  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent 
in  weeding  out  that  evil  by  inserting  a  provision  in  its  contracts  with  the  manu- 
facturers making  them  liable  for  loss  of  wages  resulting  from  the  insolvency  of 
the  sweat-shop  bosses  or  of  the  contractors.  That  has  worked  very  efficiently. 
In  the  first  place,  in  a  couple  of  cases,  after  manufacturers  have  lost  a  few  hun- 
di-ed  dollars,  they  have  become  more  careful  in  the  selection  of  their  contractors. 
In  some  cases,  for  example,  the  manufacturers  have  taken  pains  to  ascertain  the 
financial  resx>onsibilitv  of  the  contractor;  in  other  cases  they  take  deposits  from 
the  contractor  or  withhold  a  certain  portion  of  his  pay  until  they  are  satisfied  that 
the  hands  are  paid.  A  number  of  measures  were  resorted  to  which  were  entirely 
within  the  power  of  the  manufacturers  while  they  were  not  within  the  iK)wer  of 
the  workmen — the  worlanen  could  not  protect  themselves  without  that  measure. 
But  outside  of  that  particular  branch  of  the  tailoring  trade  and  outside  of  those 
factories  which  are  under  the  union  rules— and  that  is  not  a  majority — ^in  a  great 
majority  of  aU  the  tailoring  establishments  in  the  city  of  New  York  where,  I 
suppose,  about  50,000  workmen,  if  not  more,  are  employed,  there  is  absolutely  no 
security  for  a  workman  that  he  will  be  paid  for  the  work  he  has  done. 

%(By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  nothing  at  all  under  the  lien  law  of  the  State 
ew  York  to  cover  that? — A.  No;  there  is  nothiuK;  there  is  a  lien  law  in  regard 
to  the  building  trades.  There  is  also  an  artisans' lien  which  covers  every  trade 
practically,  but  the  trouble  with  the  artisans'  lien  is  this:  In  order  to  be  protected 
by  the  terms  of  the  law  the  workman  must  hold  on  to  the  work;  the  moment  the 
work  is  delivered  there  is  no  lien,  and  in  all  these  cases  the  work  is  generally  deliv- 
ered first  and  the  money  is  paid  over  to  the  contractor,  who  is  techniasdly  an 
employer  of  labor,  and  then  the  contractor  will  spirit  himself  away.  There  is  no 
penal  liability,  because  he  is  not  the  agent  of  the  warehouseman.  If  he  were  an 
agent,  of  course,  that  would  be  different;  but  he  is  simply  civilly  liable  and  that 
is  all.  There  is  a  law  to  protect  working  women  in  New  York  State  which  makes 
an  employer,  who  fails  to  x>ay  the  wages  of  his  female  employees,  liable  to  arrest 
in  case  execution  is  retui*n^  unsatisfi^.  But  that  applies  only  to  working  women; 
it  does  not  apply  to  workingmen,  to  those  people  wno  have  families  to  support 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  would  it  affect,  for  instance,  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods, where  they  would  be  sued  for  damages?    They  might  cease  work  and  go 
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on  a  strike  and  the  damages  might  be  very,  very  large  indeed  to  the  railroads. 
Wonld  they  be  willing  to  nave  such  a  law?  So  far  as  I  have  talked  with  represen- 
tatives of  large,  labor  organizations  they  fear  becoming  responsible;  that  their 
organizations  could  be  broken  up  if  they  were  to  be  mulcted  m  damages. — ^A.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  specialist  in  this  particular  branch  and  have  had  no 
personal  experience  in  this  line;  but  judging  from  my  general  familiarity  with 
the  law  and  the  facts  in  this  kind  of  employment,  I  should  judge  that  in  the  first 
place  it  would  be  utterly  unreasonable  ol.  the  part  of  any  labor  organization  to 
expect  the  law  to  grant  it  such  privileges  as  would  not  be  accorded  to  the  employers 
of  labor. 

Q.  Would  the  representatives  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  say  Mr.  Gk)mi)ers  and 
the  executive  board,  be  willing  to  have  such  a  law? — A.  Of  course,  I  can  not  speak 
for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  I  am  in  no  way  connected  with  it. 

Q.  Or  the  railroad  people? — A.  I  think  that  any  law  which  would  grant  a 
laoopunion  the  privilege  of  suing  for  damages  would  of  necessity  also  imply  the 
liability  of  the  union.  They  would  have  to  see  to  it  that  they  should  not  violate 
the  agreement,  and  if  they  should  I  do  not  see  under  what  proposition  of  law  or 
fairness,  or  justice  they  could  be  expected  to  be  treated  better  than  anybody  else 
in  the  countay. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Would  not  the  law  have  to  create  a  person  in  law? 
If  you  intend  to  get  those  benefits,  would  you  not  have  to  create  a  new  person  to 
be  known  in  law? — ^A.  I  think  the  union  would  be  the  person.  The  gist  of.  that 
XK)int  is  this,  that  the  law  should  recognize  the  union  as  an  association,  as  a  x>art- 
nersbip,  so  to  say,  where  the  loss  of  every  member  of  the  union,  as  far  as  the  con- 
tract of  employment  is  concerned,  should  be  considered  the  loss  of  the  union 
itself,  so  that  there  should  be  identity  of  interest  in  law  just  as  there  is  actually 
in  fact.    The  theory  to-day  does  not  recognize  that  identity  of  interest  at  all. 

Q.  Does  your  theory  take  account  of  the  principle  that  labor  is  a  commodity? — 
A.  Why,  certainly;  most  decidedly. 

Q.  Do  you  take  it  in  its  broadest  terms  that  it  is  a  commodity? — A.  Why,  I 
would  say  that  labor  is  a  commodity,  certainly,  but  at  the  same  time  labor  is  a 
peculiar  Kind  of  commodity — it  is  a  service,  and  service  is  also  a  commodity. 
And  that  is  the  chief  distinction  which  has  not  been  taken  notice  of  by  our  law — 
the  fact  that  the  commodity  labor  is  one  which  must  be  performed;  it  is  con- 
tinuous, so  to  say,  in  its  nature,  whereas  any  other  commodity  is  sold  in  ready 
shape. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Woidd  this  responsibility  which  you  sneak  of  on  the 
I>art  of  the  labor  union  go  to  just  simply  the  funds  m  possession  or  the  organiza- 
tion or  to  the  property  of  the  members  of  the  organization  as  well? — ^A.  I  should 
judge  that  the  proi)erty  of  the  members  of  the  organization  could  certainly  not  be 
reached,  when  there  is  a  contract  made  by  the  organization,  any  more  than  in 
any  other  corporation. 

Q.  Organizations  generally  collect  just  about  enough  funds  for  their  current 
exx>enses,  and  there  would  not  be  very  much  money  of  the  organization  generally 
for  employers  to  sue  for.— A.  That,  of  course,  is  a  question.  In  the  first  place,  as 
I  have  suggested  before,  in  case  of  any  contract  made  by  the  employer  where  he 
does  not  rely  upon  the  financial  responsibility  of  his  employee,  he  has  always  an 
opportunity  of  withholding  a  certain  portion  of  wages  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of 
the  contractual  period.  And  that  portion  serves  as  a  security;  so  there  is  no  par- 
ticular necessity  for  having:  a  fund  in  the  treasury.  And,  then,  as  I  say,  if  an 
organization  is  poor  and  is  irresi)on8ible,  it  stands  in  the  same  position  as  an 
employer  of  labor  who  is  poor  and  irresponsible.  Bradstreet's  shows  a  number 
of  failures  every  year;  we  can  not  help  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQtHAR.)  If  labor  is  a  general  commodity  why  not  incorporate 
under  the  law  as  it  stands,  and  then  there  is  an  equality  of  standing  under  the 
common  law?— A.  I  believe  that  the  ordinary  laws  of  busmess  corporations  would 
be  utterly  inadequate.  They  could  not  incorporate  under  the  present  laws 
because,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show  to  the  commission,  a  business  corporation 
is  in  its  nature  distinct  from  a  labor  union. 

S.  But  in  the  matter  of  liability,  can  you  divorce  these  from  the  general  prin- 
^  es  of  the  common  law  at  all? — A.  Not  at  all. 

y^.  When  you  come  to  the  liability  of  two  contracting  parties,  have  you  not  got 
to  take  the  principles  of  the  common  law  to  establish  the  liability? — ^A.  Certainly. 
Q.  Then  what  divergence  can  you  make  in  framing  a  law  for  the  incorporation 
of  trade  unions,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  its  liability  for  damages,  and  ^ve 
it  any  other  rights  than  those  of  any  corx)otation? — ^A.  I  can  answer  that  question. 
Let  us  take  the  simpler  case  or  an  unincorporated  labor  organization.  Suppose 
a  hundred  or  a  thousand  men  in  New  York  city  form  a  labor  union  witnout 
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taking  out  a  charter.  There  is  a  law  in  the  State  of  New  York  which  enahles  nnin- 
corporated  associations  consisting  of  more  than  seven  members  to  sne  and  be  sued. 
Now,  what  is  the  case  of  such  an  unincorporated  association  consisting  of  more 
than  seven  members?  There  is  no  other  law  under  which  it  oould  be  treated  but 
the  partnership  law.  Beinjy^  a  partnership,  it  is  liable  for  the  acts  of  each  of  its 
members,  and  it  is  also  entitled  to  collect  the  damages  sustained  by  each  of  its 
members.'  When,  however,  they  incorporate  under  the  general  corporation  law, 
then  the  law  says:  Here,  the  moment  you  thousand  men  have  taken  out  a  charter, 
you  are  no  longer  a  partnership;  you  are  not  concerned  at  all;  it  is  this  ideal, 
artificial  body,  tne  union,  which  is  the  contracting  party;  you  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it;  you  are  simply  men  hired  by  the  corporation,  by  the  union,  to  perform 
the  contract  of  the  union;  you  can  sue  your  union,  but  you  can  not  sue  the  other 
contracting  party.  What  I  suggest  is  that  the  incorporation  should  simply  define 
the  privileges  and  the  rights  of  this  unincorporated  association;  in  other  words, 
give  legal  protection  to  this  unincorporated  association.  Let  it  remain  a  part- 
nership— ^a  limited  partnership — or  call  it  by  any  other  name.  It  should  not  take 
away  any  rights  from  the  workmen,  but  it  should  simply  regulate  them  and  give 
them  a  legal  entity.  That  does  not  necessarily  override  tne  provisions  of  the 
common  law.  There  are,  for  example,  in  a  number  of  States  limited  partner- 
ships. The  nature  of  a  limited  partnership  is  this,  that  on  the  one  hand  it  is  a 
I)artner8hip  and  enjoys  all  the  benefits  of  a  partner^p;  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
also  some  of  the  benefits  and  some  of  the  advantages  of  a  corporation.  Now,  I 
say  a  corjwration  law  for  corporations  of  that  mixed  nature  could  be  framed  so 
as  not  to  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  common  law.  Of  course,  I  am  not 
called  on  at  the  present  moment  offhand  to  frame  a  law;  I  do  ^ot  intend  to  do  it. 

Q.  Now,  wherein  is  the  New  York  law  of  incorporation  defective  and  wherein 
would  you  want  that  law  amended? — A.  The  New  York  corporation  law  is  defect- 
ive in  the  following  respects:  First  of  all,  it  has  a  chapter  on  membership  cor- 
porations which  includes,  by  inference  only,  what  is  called,  under  the  New  York 
statute,  cooi)erative  corporations.  Now,  if  permitted,  I  will  just  dwell  for  a 
minute  or  so  on  this  particular  kind  of  corporations,  because  the  historyof  it  and 
the  history  of  that  legislation  is  somewhat  interesting  and  peculiar.  There  was 
a  law  enacted  in  1867  for  the  incorporation  of  cooperative  companies.  That  law 
was  amended  in  1878.  The  law  provided  for  this  particular  kind  of  corporations, 
which  consisted  of  x>eople  combining  both  their  capital  and  their  labor  for  the 
attainment  of  a  common  purpose.  In  1891  the  legislature  appointed  a  commis- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  revising  and  unifying  the  corporate  laws  of  the  State.  The 
commission  divided  all  the  cori)orations  into  three  classes— stock  corporations, 
non-stock  corporations,  and  mixed  corporations.  Stock  corporations  contained, 
of  course,  business  corporations,  insurance  companies,  etc.  Non-stock  corpora- 
tions were  intended  to  contain  membership  corporations,  which  means  social 
clubs  of  all  sorts,  and  religious  corporations.  Then  mixed  corporations  were  to 
contain  that  particular  class  of  corporations  which  partake  of  tho  quiJities  and 
features  of  both  classes.  Among  these  mixed  corporations  were  also  cooperative 
corporations.  The  general  corporation  law,  in  section  2,  if  my  memory  aoes  not 
fail  me,  contains  that  classification  of  corporations  into  stock  corporations, 
non-'stock  corporations,  and  mixed  corporations.    . 

Again,  under  the  mixed  corporations  are  enumerated  further  subdivisions,  and 
amonff  them  also  cooperative  corporations.  Then  when  the  commission  pro- 
ceedea  to  codify  the  special  branches  of  the  law,  they  first  codified  the  stock  cor- 
porations,  then  the  non-stock  corporations;  then  they  intended  to  prepare  a 
mixed  corporation  law,  but  finally  they  desisted  from  that  object,  made  no  recom- 
mendation as  to  mixed  corporations,  but  included  certain  of  the  mixed  corpora- 
tions under  the  membership  cori)oration8  as  special  branches',  and  mentioned  abso- 
lutely nothing  as  to  cooperative  corporations,  but  repealed  all  the  old  laws  of 
cooperative  companies.  So  that  at  present,  while  we  have  in  the  general  corpora- 
tion law  a  designation  of  cooperative  corporations,  we  have  no  laws  which  would 
define  the  x>owers,  the  duties,  and  the  nature  of  those  corporations,  and  we  can 
only  surmise  as  to  what  they  may  be.  There  is  a  law,  I  understand,  in  England 
along  this  line  somewhat,  and,  as  I  understand,  there  is  also  a  law  in  MiEissa- 
chusetts  and  Michigan.  I  have  not  given  any  particular  attention  or  study  to 
this  law;  but,  as  I  say,  you  will  find  no  definitions  in  the  judicial  decisions  as  to 
what  is  the  nature  of  this  cooperative  corporation.    This  remains  to  be  construed. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  incorporate  f\  labor  organization  under  the  New  York 
law,  how  shall  we  incorporate  it?  If  we  are  to  incorporate  it  as  a  business  corpo- 
ration, it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  for  it  to  work,  because  one  who  pays  say 
$5  or  $10  for  a  share  of  stock  becomes  a  stockholder;  he  can  transfer  that  stock 
just  as  any  other  stock  can  be  transferred;  and  then,  practically  speaking,  the 
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result  would  be  that  employers  of  labor  might  buy  up  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  organization  and  the  organization  would  fail  of  its  purpose. 

If  the  union  should  incorporate  as  a  membership  corporation ,  then ,  strictly  speak- 
ing, you  can  not  tell  what  powers  it  has.  It  certainly  has  the  power  to  call  meetings 
and  deliver  lectures  and  have  lectures  delivered ,  and  that  is  about  all ,  strictly  sx)eak- 
ing,  it  can  do  under  this  interpretation  of  the  membership  corporation.  As  I 
say,  I  personally  have  attempted  to  incorporate  a  few  labor  organizations  under 
this  cooperative  corporation  provision,  but  it  has  a  very  shaky  foundation,  I 
must  confess,  because  the  law  does  not  define  it.  There  has  been  a  decision  by 
Judge  Bischoff ,  if  I  mistake  not,  last  fall,  but  that  decision  did  not  go  very  thor- 
oughly into  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  it  simply  sustains  my  demurrer  to  a  defense 
of  ultra  vires.  The  defense  which  was  raised  in  that  case  was  that  this  corpora- 
tion, being  a  membership  corporation,  had  no  power  to  make  contracts  with 
employers.  And  this  defense,  by  mutuaJ  consent  between  the  attorney  for  the 
defense  and  myself,  set  forth  in  its  text  the  provisions  of  the  incorporation 
act,  claiming  that  under  those  provisions  our  union  could  not  sue.  I  agreed  to  a 
certain  form  of  amendment  of  the  answer  for  the  purpose  of  raising  that  question 
before  the  court.  There  would  not  be  any  interest  in  fighting  over  $500  dam- 
ages if  we  could  not  sustain  our  general  status.  This  defense  was  raised  in 
a  form  free  of  all  technicalities  which  might  obscure  the  issue  and  might 
throw  it  upon  some  technical  XK)int  of  pleading.  I  raised  all  the  points  to  sustain 
the  contention  that  a  cooperative  corporation,  while  being  a  membership  corpo-  - 
ration,  could  still  under  the  general  spirit  of  the  New  York  law  maintain  an 
action  for  damages,  and,  as  I  say,  my  demurrer  was  sustained;  that  is  to  say,  my 
point  was  upheld  by  the  court.  Still ,  I  say,  that  can  not  be  considered  a  precedent. 
It  was  passed  at  special  term.  There  was  no  thorough  investigation  or  examina- 
tion of  the  merits  of  the  case  by  the  judge,  because  it  was  not  necessary  for  the 
jud^  to  do  it.  There  was  no  appeal  taken  from  it  and  consequently  the  question 
18  still  in  a  very  .uncertain  state.  And  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  another  judge 
would  claim  that,  since  there  is  no  provision  for  cooperative  companies,  conse- 
quently that  construction  which  I  have  put  on  it  is  somewhat  strained,  and  that 
tne  general  principles  of  the  law  of  corporations  should  prevail;  and  under  the 
general  principles  of  the  law  of  corporations  certainly  the  making  of  a  contract 
for  employment  is  a  business,  and  consequently  ought  to  come  within  the  purview 
of  the  business-corporation  law. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  registry  law  of  Great  Britain 
in  respect  to  trades  unions? — A.  No;  I  have  made  no  special  study  of  it,  so  I  would 
not  care  to  testify  on  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  formulated  a  law  on  the  lines  that  you  have  discussed  this 
morning  for  the  incorporation  of  trades  unions?— A.  No;  I  have  never  formulated 
a  law.  I  have  simply  formulated  charters  for  the  incorporation  of  labor  unions, 
and  those  charters  were  submitted,  of  course,  in  the  regular  course  of  procedure, 
to  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  for  approval,  and  we  incorporated.  That  is 
all  I  have  done;  I  have  never  framed  any  law;  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  do  it. 

Q.  You  intend  that  the  employers  shall  be  bound  to  reco^ize  the  trade  union 
as  a  party  in  any  contract:  is  that  your  plan?— A.  My  view  is  that  the  labor  con- 
tract should  obtain  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  law.  If  the  labor  union  should 
be  recognized  as  a  contracting  party,  that,  in  my  judgment,  would  create  order 
instead  of  anarchy. 

Q.  A  voluntary  membership  union  can  not  contract  liability  in  law,  can  it,  as 
we  have  them  now?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Only  in  criminal  actions?— A.  No;  they  have  the  civil  liability;  they  may 
civilly  contract. 

9.  In  the  case  of  the  defalcation  of  a  treasurer  of  a  union,  what  remedy  has  the 
union  unless  it  sues  on  bonds?— A.  I  think  they  have  a  civil  action  against  him. 
They  have  a  remedy  by  civil  action  of  conversion. 

Q.  Simply  the  bondsmen;  that  is  all? — A.  No;  not  only  the  bondsmen.  Any 
treasurer  of  an  organization  is  in  the  nature  of  an  employee  of  that  organization, 
and  I  think  the  labor  organization,  just  as  any  other  private  firm,  would  have  the 
power  and  privilege  to  bring  an  action  against  this  defaulting  treasurer  for  resti- 
tution of  the  funds  in  an  action  of  conversion. 

Q.  How  much  further  can  these  voluntary  unions  contract,  as  unions,  beyond 
the  rent  of  a  hall  or  a  like  current  expense?- A.  I  think  that  a  labor  union,  as  a 
membership  corporation,  has  the  power  to  make  any  contracts  which  are  necessary 
in  the  furtherance  of  its  purposes.  For  example,  a  membership  corporation  can 
buy  real  estate.  If  a  membership  corporation  should  decide  fiiat  it  would  pay 
better  to  buy  a  building  for  meeting  purposes  than  to  hire  a  building,  it  could  do 
so;  and  if  it  owned  reed  estate,  I  think  it  might  €(Ven  rent  out  a  portion  of  it  to 
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9*  Wherein  does  the  nominal  ownership  of  that  building  rest?— rA.  In  the 
nnion,  by  general  name  or  title,  when  it  is  incorporated;  and  when  it  is  not  incor- 
porated, under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  a  union  could  acquire  a  title  as 
a  partnership. 

Q.  Do  they  not  acquire  the  title  through  trustees?— A.  Not  necessarily;  that 
d^nds  entirely  upon  their  own  rules  and  regulations. 

9.  Do  you  think  under  the  incorporation  law  of  the  State  of  New  York  that  a 
umon  by  name  could  acquire  property? — ^A.  Oh,  undoubtedly  it  could  acquire  by 
name. 

Q.  Without  naming  the  parties  at  all?— A.  Without  naming  the  parties  at  all. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  why  it  is  that  all  the  great  trades  unions  in  this  country 
are  against  incorporation? — ^A.  That  is  a  subject  which,  of  course,  may  be  con- 
sidered  from  different  view  points.  I  should  say  that  a  fpceat  deal  of  opposition 
to  incorporation  probably  proceeds  from  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  adrantagefi 
which  could  be  derived  from  the  protection  of  the  law.  Most  of  the  active  mem- 
bers of  labor  organizations  are  not  lawyers ;  they  are  laymen.  Furthermore, what- 
ever occasion  t£ey  have  had  to  come  in  contact  with  the  law  has  chiefly  been  on 
the  other  side.  The  law  has,  in  most  cases,  favored  the  employers*  side;  at  least 
that  is  the  contention  of  the  union.  I  think,  for  examx>le,  in  cases  of  injunctions 
the  courts.have  somewhat  extended  the  equity  jurisdiction  of  courts  beyond  what 
lawyers  would  generally  concede  to  be  the  proper  jurisdiction  of  an  equity  eourt; 
and,  for  that  matter,  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  prejudice  on  the  part  of  labor 
unions.  But  I  think  that  if  order  is  to  come  it  must  come  from  the  law.  1 66 
not  see  any  other  source. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  matter  of  individual  bargaining,  do  you  claim  that  it  is  comi>e- 
tent  for  an  individual  and  an  employer  to  make  a  reasonable  contract  that  will 
hold  in  law?— A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Why  is  it,  if  you  associate  individuals  and  you  make  it  collective  bargain- 
ing, that  the  same  principle  shidl  not  prevail? — A.  The  trouble  i§  there  that  when 
those  people  go  and  make  a  collective  barg^ain  they  do  it  as  an  incorporated  body 
and  as  such,  of  course,  they  could  make  a  valid  contract.  But  there  are  a  thou- 
sand and  one  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  incorporated  association.  Members  of 
that  incorporated  body  may  quit  employers;  others  may  come  in.  Now,  there 
will  be  a  question  of  law  wnetner  those  who  were  not  members  of  that  incorpo- 
rated body  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  contract  were  covered  by  that  con- 
tract. The  number  of  technicalities  which  lawyers  will  invent  when  they  are 
on  one  side  of  the  case,  in  order  to  beat  the  other  side,  is  certainly  measured  only 
by  the  ingenuity  of  the  lawyer;  and  I  must  say  to  the  credit  of  the  American 
lawyer  that  his  ingenuity  is  very  resourceful. 

Q.  You  spoke  at  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  you  also  said  that 
capital  had  as  much  right— and  it  was  as  good  tor  the  State — to  combine  as  labor?' 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,doyoucallalaborunionabodyinre8traintof  trade?— A.  I  think,  to  be 
frank,  it  is  a  body  in  restraint  of  trade;  and  that  is  what  the  older  law  in  the  State 
of  New  York  considered  it.  The  famous  case  of  the  Journeymen  Tailors  which 
was  decided  in  the  State  of  New  York  was  certainly  a  correct  presentation  of  tne 
common-law  view  of  it.  In  that  case  the  court  held  that  it  was  an  attempt  to 
combine  the  skill  and  the  workmanship  and  labor  so  as  to  create  a  monopoly  in 
the  labor  market,  and  tiiat  was  in  restraint  of  trade.  I  think  it  is  most  decidedly 
in  restraint  of  trade. 

Q.  How  could  it  be  that  there  could  be  a  monopoly  in  the  labor  market  when 
the  union  is  open  to  all  workmen  of  good  character  who  may  choose  to  join  it?— 
A.  Yes;  it  is  not  a  monopoly  as  far  as  the  individuals  are  concerned;  but  as  far 
as  the  employers  are  concerned  it  is  a  different  thing.  If  there  is,  for  example, 
one  labor  organization  in  the  trade,  and  if  that  labor  organization  controls  75  per 
cent  of  the  men  employed  in  that  branch,  and  if  everyone  is  practically  put  to 
the  choice  of  either  obtaining  employment  and  joining  the  union  or  going  without 
employment  in  that  particular  branch  and  staying  without  the  union,  why  cer 
tainly  that  creates  practically  a  monopoly. 

Q.  But  there  can  not  be  a  monopoly  when  ihe  labor  union  can  not  force  any- 
one tojoin? — A.  That  would  not  m^e  any  difference. 

Q.  Why  not?— A.  The  monopoly  would  only  consist  in  the  fact  that  they  oonlu 
control  laoor  as  a  commodity,  and  he  is  selling  that. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  not  generally  understood  that  labor  unions  do  not  compel  their 
membership  at  all? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  It  is  a  voluntary  matter,  of  course,  to  join?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  claimed  before  this  commission  that  only  one-tenth  of  all  the  working- 
men  proper— that  is,  that  might  be  properly  called  journeymen,  or  men  that  have 
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serred  time  snfficient  to  learn  their  trade — are  in  the  organized  bodies  of  this 
country.  How  can  you  say  that  one-tenth  could  be  a  monoi)oly  of  any  trade? — 
A.  Oh,  of  course  not;  one-tenth  could  not.  But  there  are  two  questions  to  be 
considered  here.  The  first  is  a  question  as  to  the  actual  monopoly,  and  the  next 
is  a  Question  as  to  the  1^^  monopoly.  Now,  taking  the  actual  monopoly;  there 
mav  DC  some  branches  or  employment  where  the  trade,  to  use  a  trade-union  term, 
is  thoroughly  organized;  where,  in  other  words,  say,  80  or  90  per  cent,  or  75  per 
cent,  of  all  the  workn&en  are  in  the  union.  Now,  suppose  an  employer  needs 
1 ,000  men;  he  can  get  50  men  who  do  not  belong  to  the  union,  or  ^00  men,  but  he 
can  not  get  1 ,000.  Now,  the  750  who  belong  to  the  union  say.  Here,  Mr.  So-and-so, 
we  are  willing  to  work  at  the  terms  which  you  have  offered  to  us,  but  we  do  not 
want  to  work  with  those  people  who  do  not  belong  to  our  organization.  Now, 
the  employer  has  the  alternative  either  to  keep  the  750  or  to  keep  the  250.  He 
will  keei>  the  750,  and  the  o^er  250,  seeing  that  there  is  no  opportunity  to  get  a 
job,  will  join  the  union.  Although  there  is  no  compulsion ,  theoretically  speaiong, 
they  will  join  the  union.  So  I  say  this  is  as  far  as  the  practiced  monopoly  goes. 
When  there  are  only  10  per  cent  or  5  per  cent  organized  m  a  union,  the  union  can 
put  up  no  such  demand.  On  the  other  hand,  viewing  it  from  the  common-law 
standpoint,  when  an  organization  intends  to  combine  all  men  belonging  to  a  cer- 
tain trade,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  joint  contracts,  bfuring  altogether  out  of  the 
market,  so  to  sa\ ,  individual  bargaining,  this  is  an  intended  restraint  upon  trade. 
It  may  not  be  effectual.  It  will  become  effectual  when  they  have  reached  certain 
dimensions.  So  I  say  this  is  an  intent  to  do  away  with  individual  competition, 
and  that  is,  of  course,  in  restraint  of  trade.  I  must  say,  however,  that  the 
restraint  is  practiced  not  so  much  upon  the  workmen  as  upon  the  employers. 
The  esaential  nature  of  a  monopoly  is  chiefly  this,  that  it  affects  the  consumer. 
A  monopoly  in  the  manufacture  of  a  certain  article  affects,  chiefly,  not  those 
people  who  have  joined  the  monox>oly  or  those  manufacturers  who  are  bought 
out  or  become  members  of  the  combination,  but  the  consumer,  because  the  con- 
sumer can  not  buy  his  articles  from  anybody  else  but  the  monopolistic  combina- 
tion. So  the  object  of  the  union  is  to  control  the  operations  of  the  trade  in  that 
particular  branch,  and  consequently  the  object  is  to  make  it  so  that  the  manufac- 
turer can  get  no  hel^  outside  of  the  union.  Then  it  is  an  intent  to  create  a 
monopoly.  And  I  tmnk  it  is  well  that  this  should  be  so  for  both  employer  and 
employee.  What  I  contend  is  that  this  monopoly,  so  to  say,  is  inevitable;  it  is 
necessary,  but  it  must  be  regulated. 

S.  If  there  is  the  element  of  monopoly  in  combinations  of  capital,  as  you  say, 
the  element  of  monopoly  in  comDinations  of  labor,  and  these  two  are  com- 
bined, what  would  you  can  the  monopoly  then?— A.  Well,  it  would  be  a  combined 
monopoly. 

Q.  As  against  the  consumer? — ^A.  As  against  the  consumer,  and  the  State  ought 
to  come  in  to  take  care  of  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Any  other  questions  to  be  asked? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  think  he  has  covered  very  well  all  the  points  he  was  to  testify  on. 

Mr.  Phillips.  But  there  may  be  some  other  questions,  or  the  witness  may  have 
something  to  offer  of  his  own  motion. 

The  Witness.  I  suggested  to  the  secretary  of  the  commission,  while  haying  a 
personal  talk  with  him  on  the  topics  upon  which  I  was  to  testify,  the  question  of 
employers'  liability.  I  do  not  know  wnether  that  is  of  any  particular  interest  to 
the  commission. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes;  we  would  be  glad  to  have  vou  proceed  briefly  on  that. 

The  Witness.  I  should  like  to  confine  myself  to  those  things  upon  which  I 
speak,  so  to  say,  from  professional  knowledge;  and  I  mention  the  employers'  lia- 
bility as  it  is  at  i^resent  defined  by  the  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  I 
consider  typical  in  fact  of  all  the  States.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
restate  the  propositions  of  the  common  law  on  that  subject,  because,  as  far  as  I  am 
familiar  with  the  reports  of  the  commission,  that  ground  has  been  covered  by 
other  witnesses.  But  what  I  want  to  say  is  this,  that  the  law  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  for  that  matter  probably  of  all  the  States,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  for 
example,  from  the  reports  appearing  from  time  to  time  in  the  bulletins  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  law,  I  say,  has  not  improved  ux>on  the  common  law, 
has  not  adapted  itself  to  the  new  conditions  of  industry,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
has  even  taken  away  some  of  the  beneficial  provisions  of  the  common  law. 

One  of  the  chief  provisions  of  the  common  law  was  that  the  employer  was 
bound  to  sux^ply  his  employee  with  proper  machineiy,  or  proper  tools,  rather; 
there  was  no  machinery  in  those  days.  The  question  as  to  what  are  proper  tools, 
of  course,  is  always  a  question  of  fact.  But  if  we  take  the  machinery  of  our 
modem  industry,  where  specialists  are  required  to  handle  it  in  every  branch,  it 
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becomes  something  beyond  the  mere  tool  of  primitiye  industry.  There  are  a 
number  of  defects  of  machinery  which  are  not  known  to  the  ordinary  journeyman, 
which  he  may  even  see  without  bein^  able  to  fully  understuid  the  aggers.  But, 
assuming  he  does  see  that,  the  prevailing  theory  of  the  law  of  the  State  of  New 
York— and,  as  I  say,  of  all  otner  States— is  that  if  there  is  any  defect  in  the 
machinery  whicii  is  known  to  the  employee,  then  he  assumes  the  ri^  of 
employment. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  great  deviation  from  the  principles  of  the  common  Ibw. 
The  common  law  did  not  contemplate  to  absolve  ihe  master  of  liability  for  defects 
which  were  known  to  the  employee.  This,  practically  speaking,  does  away 
entirely  with  the  provision  that  requires  the  master  to  supply  proper  tools  or 
proi)er  machinery.  It  says  he  may  supply  improper  tools  if  tne  employees  know 
it  and  consent  to  it.  On  what  proposition  is  that  based?  The  general  theory  is, 
of  course,  that  the  employee  is  free  to  assume  the  risk  or  not  to  assume  it.  He  is 
free  to  quit  employment  if  he  sees  that  there  is  a  risk.  But  the  situation,  prac- 
tically, IS  this:  The  machinery  is  always  provided  by  the  employer  and  not  by  the 
employee,  and  if  he  should  quit  employment  in  one  place  he  may  go  to  another 
place  and  find  the  machinery  the  same.  Furthermore,  the  machmery  may  be  in 
good  condition  when  it  is  put  up;  it  may  set  out  of  repair.  Who  is  to  know  fi»t 
when  the  machine  has  got  out  of  repair?  Of  course,  the  workman  who  hjuidles  it. 
If  he  gives  notice  to  tne  employer  or  the  superintendent,  or  whoever  it  may  be, 
and  says  the  machine  requires  repairs,  the  courts  have  held  that  he  has  thereby 
displayed  knowledge  of  the  defects,  and  as  he  has  continued  to  operate  that  machine 
he  has  consequently  assumed  the  risk  of  employment.  Now,  the  practical  inference 
would  be  that  as  soon  as  the  machine  is  out  of  repair  the  workman  must  90 
to  the  employer  and  tell  him,  '*  You  must  fix  that  machine  or  otherwise  I  will 
get  out  of  your  employment."  In  the  ordinary  course  of  employment  that  can 
not  be  expected.  All  he  can  be  expected  to  do  is  to  tell  his  superior  or  his  super- 
intendent to  put  that  machinery  in  good  order;  and  after  that  notice  is  given  to 
the  employer  it  becomes  the  du^  of  tne  employer  to  take  care  of  it.  If  anv  care- 
lessness is  after  that  committed  by  the  employer,  that  can  not  b  j  covered  by  the 
provision  that  the  employee  assumes  the  risk  of  employment.  That  provision  of 
risk  of  einployment  was  a  reasonable  provision  from  the  common-law  standpoint, 
because,  iif  an  employer  has  done  evei^rthing  in  his  power  to  supply  his  workmen 
with  proper  tools,  machinery,  competent  feDow-workmen,  and  a  good,  safe  place 
to  work  m,  everything  that  will  happen  will  be  supposed  to  be  l^e  act  of  Goa— to 
speak  technically — and  the  employer  can  not  be  held  for  it.  But  the  act  of  God 
does  not  include  human  carelessness.  As  I  say,  the  courts  have  gone  beyond  the 
provisions  of  the  common  ^w  in  practically  nullifying  this  provision. 

There  is  another  thing  that  is  of  great  importance;  that  is  the  fellow- workman 
clause.  The  courts  of  New  York  have  Kone  to  the  extent  of  holding  that  a  fore- 
man, a  general  superintendent,  is  a  fellow-workman.  Now,  this,  when  we  take 
into  consideration  that  most  of  our  enterprises  to-day  are  corporate  enterprises, 
practically  does  away  with  the  employers' liability  altogether.  In  a  corporation 
there  is  no  employer  except  the  artificial  person,  and  the  artificial  person  can 
not  act  otherwise  than  through  agents.  Every  agent  is,  strictly  speaking,  an 
employee,  a  workman,  of  the  corporation,  and  consequently  a  fellow- workman 
of  the  employee  who  is  working  at  the  machine.  And  if  the  courts  hold  far- 
ther that  the  superintendent,  K>r  example,  of  a  steamship  comi)any  is  a  fellow- 
workman,  then  that  will  mean  that  in  the  case  of  a  corporation  there  is  no 
employers'  liability,  because  the  liability  would  always  be  based  upon  the  act  of 
commission  or  omission  of  a  fellow-workman.  So,  strictly  speaking,  that  theory 
has  gone  to  the  extent  of  practically  proclaiming  that  a  corporation  is  not  liable 
for  any  injury  done  to  its  employees. 

This  is  surely  a  wide  digression  from  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  and 
it  certainly  does  not  answer  the  purposes  of  the  State,  I  might  say,  to-day.  The 
State  has  undoubtedly  an  interest  in  seeing  its  citizens  safe,  at  least  protected  from 
danger  to  life  or  limb,  when  performing  a  certain  industrial  function. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  it.  In  some  of  the  railroad  cases  in  New  York  State 
it  has  been  held  that  the  incompetency  of  a  fellow-workman  is  not  always  suffi- 
cient to  protect  the  employee  who  has  sustained  injury  or  to  impose  liability  npoa 
the  employer.  I  have  a  case  here  in  my  notes  where  it  was  proved  that  a  cer- 
tain superior  foreman  of  a  railway  corporation  was  a  notorious  drunkard.  An 
accident  happened.  An  action  was  brought  hy  a  workman  who  had  sustained 
injuries,  and  the  court  held  that  since  it  was  not  proved  that  in  that  particular 
case  the  man  was  drunk,  or  that  through  Ms  drunkenness  the  injury  occurred, 
therefore  the  corx)oration  was  not  liable.  Now,  I  am  sure  that  if  that  very  same 
dnmkard  had  applied  to  any  charitable  institution  for  $5  help  for  his  family  and 
it  was  foxmd  that  he  was  a  babitual  drunkard,  he  would  have  qeenjrefnsed  assist- 
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ance.  In  this  caae  I  say  the  court  has  certainly  gone  beyond  the  intent  of  the 
common  law. 

Furthermore,  let  ns  see  what  is  the  particular  application  of  it  to  railway  labor. 
The  general  pToi)06ition  upon  which  the  courts  proceed  in  all  these  cases  is  this: 
The  man  is  n*ee  to  ^uit  employment  if  he  does  not  like  it,  if  he  knows  that  his 
fellow-workman  is  incompetent,  or  if  he  knows  that  the  machinery  is  imperfect. 
An  incompetent  fellow- workman,  say  a  yard-master  or  a  brakeman  or  anyone 
else,  may  endanger  the  lives  of  a  number  of  employees.  Assume  for  the  sake  of 
argument  that  a  number  of  employees  know  it;  they  all  know  of  his  incompe- 
tency, or  the;f  all  know  of  the  danger  of  a  certain  machine  or  the  imx)erfection  of 
a  certain  engine.  Such  cases  have  come  up.  Suppose  they  all  give  notice  to  the 
employer  that  those  thin^  have  to  be  repaired,  or  that  this  employee  must  be 
removed.  Suppose  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  oetween  them, 
and  the  superior  officer  or  the  superintendent,  who  has  charge  of  hiring  and  dis- 
charging help,  hears  them  and  their  demands  are  l*ef used.  If  they  shomd  go  out 
in  a  body — all  those  100  men  or  1,000  men— and  make  that  a  cause  of  auittinfl[ 
work  in  a  body,  then  their  action  comes  under  section  678  of  the  New  York  Pen^ 
Code,  which  declares  that  if  a  number  of  employees  of  a  railway  quit  work  and 
thereby  endan|[er  valuable  property  they  are  criminally  liable.  On  every  rail- 
way crossing,  m  every  depot,  there  are  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  valuable 
property,  and  if  a  thousand  men  should  refuse  to  handle  it  that  property  may  cer- 
tainly aepreciate  and  may  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  elements — an  injury 
may  be  done  to  valuable  property.  So,  practically  speaking,  the  remedy  wtuch 
the  theory  of  the  law  assumes  they  have  is  barred  by  the  statute. 

Under  such  conditions,  when  they  have  not  the  choice  of  quitting,  when  they 
can  not  tell  the  company,  for  example,  as  some  of  the  decisions  say,  that  it  should 
provide  them  with  safer  machinery,  it  should  guard  all  dangerous  machinery, 
or  it  should  have  more  modem  appliances,  etc. — the  courts  hold  that  they  need 
not  have  the  most  modem  improvements — I  say,  that  under  those  conditions  it 
practically  means  that  all  liabOity  is  done  away  with,  and  that  the  theory  of  the 
assumption  of  risk  means  the  assumption  of  nsk  resulting  from  the  employer's 
carelessness. 

So  the  conclusion  to  which  I  have  come  after  a  study  of  employers'  liability  laws 
in  the  State  of  New  York— I  think  I  have  gone  over  pretty  nearly  every  decision 
there  is  in  the  reports  of  the  New  York  courts— is  simply  this,  that  there  is  no 
employers'  liability  under  any  circumstances  under  the  present  laws  of  the  S1^|^ 
of  New  York,  as  construed  by  the  courts;  and  I  think  that  there  is  certainly  a 
need  of  some  law  which  should  protect  the  employee  to-day  jnst  as  the  common 
law  inrotected  him  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago.  We  have  outgrown  the  con- 
ditions of  the  common  law  in  the  first  place,  but,  in  the  second  place,  whatever 
beneficial  features  there  were  in  tiie  common  law  have  been  done  away  with  by 
the  interpretation  of  the  courts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  What  say  you  to  the  theory  that  the  business  itself 
shall  oe  the  responsible  party  ultimately?— A.  I  think  that  is  a  perfectly  reason- 
able theory,  in  view  of  our  modem  concutions.  I  made  that  point  about  10  years 
ago  in  an  article  in  regard  to  the  liability  of  railway  companies  in  Russia.  I 
stated  at  that  time  that  I  thought  that  a  certain  number  of  lives  are  inevitably 
lost  in  the  course  of  our  modem  industry — you  can  not  prevent  it.  People  are  to 
a  certain  extent  careless,  and  you  can  not  prevent  it,  and  not  every  one  of  us  is  a 
great  civil  engineer  so  as  to  know  all  the  dangers.  Now,  I  said  that  that  being 
the  case  the  proposition  should  be  treated  in  a  brutally  frank  manner,  in  the  same 
way  as  it  would  be  treated  in  the  old  days  of  slavery.  If  a  slave  was  injured,  it 
was  so  much  injury  to  tiie  owner  of  the  slave.  Of  course,  we  are  to-day  free,  but, 
practically  speaking,  there  is  always  a  certain  danger  attendant  upon  industrial 
employment,  and  that  danger  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  thrown  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  individual.  It  is  the  industry  of  the  country  at  large  which 
consumes  these  lives  and  limbs,  and  consequently  the  country  at  large  should  be 
made  responsible  for  it.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  individual  employer,  John  Smith, 
should  suffer  the  damage,  as,  of  course,  it  may  be  too  hard  on  John  Smith,  who 
may  not  be  responsible;  but  the  country  at  large  should  make  some  sort  of  pro- 
vision for  these  cases.  A  national  insurance  law,  for  example,  or  some  provision 
to  that  effect,  would  probably  cover  the  ground. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  That  could  not  be  done  under  our  Constitution  except 
as  to  interstate  commerce,  could  it? — ^A.  It  might  not,  except  as  far  as  interstate 
commerce  is  concerned,  but  it  could  be  done  under  State  laws  in  those  branches 
not  within  the  interstate-commerce  provision. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  In  framing  an  employers'  liability  law,  would  you  go 
80  far  as  to  make  it  a  provision  that  employers  would  be  liable  for  all  accidents, 
even  though  not  caused  by  ne^li^nce  or  defects?— A.  That  is,  of  <^^^}^/  *" 
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cult  question  to  answer.  It  wonld  be  very  largely  governed  by  sentiment.  One 
might  say  it  wonld  be  no  more  than  right  to  do  so,  and  another  might  say  it  would  be 
wrong  to  do  so.  I  think,  however,  that  the  question  of  personal  negligence  ought 
to  be  eliminated  altogether.  I  think  if  there  is  a  certain  defect  in  the  machinery, 
for  examx>le,  it  is  the  proper  duty  of  the  employer  to  see  that  the  machinery 
should  be  in  good  repairs;  and  I  further  think  if  there  are  dangerous  processes 
which  have  been  superseded  by  more  perfect  processes,  as  in  the  manufacture  of 
matches,  it  is  no  more  than  right  that  the  employer  should  use  the  better  process. 
For  example,  I  know  there  are  certain  kinds  of  matches,  the  so-called  Swedish 
matches,  which  are  said  to  be  i)erfectly  harmless  to  theiiealth  of  the  employees, 
while  the  ordinary  matches  are  hannful.  In  some  countries  the  law  has  pro- 
hibited the  manufacture  of  these  matches.  I  give  this  simply  as  an  illustration. 
If  there  are  two  processes,  of  which  one  is  very  elaborate  and  protects  the  life 
of  the  employee  better  than  the  other,  which  is  cruder  and  consequently  cheaper, 
it  should  be  considered  the  public  duty  of  the  employer  of  labor  to  ti^e  the  safer 
course. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  to-day  any  emplo^rer  in  the  larger  branches  is  to  a  laree 
extent  performing  a  public  function.  Rail  wavs  are  operated,  of  course,  primarily 
in  the  interest  of  the  stockholders  and  bondholders,  but  at  the  same  time  you  and 
I  and  everyone  in  the  community  has  an  interest  in  the  way  railways  are  oper- 
ated; and  so  with  other  large  branches  of  industry.  That  being  the  case,  I  say 
those  who  manage  these  industries  have  also  certain  duties  with  regard  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  tne  country,  and  consequently  there  should  be  certain  obligations 
imposed  upon  them  by  law  to  provide  the  best  ways  and  obviate,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, all  dimgers  incident  to  production  and  manufacturing.  Of  course  ir  any- 
thing can  not  be  avoided,  then  it  would  be  a  question  as  to  who  should  bear  the 
burden.  People  might  argue  that  the  burden  should  be  borne  by  the  employer, 
or  the  employee,  or  by  the  public  at  large,  according  to  their  views  as  to  which 
would  be  the  best  and  most  suitable  solution. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  about  contributory  negligence  as  affecting  liability?— 
A.  Well,  I  have  pauily  covered  that  by  the  **  assumption  of  risk."  Tnat  assump- 
tion is  contributory  negligence,  but  of  course  the  question  of  contribute^ 
neglig:ence  is  broader  than  the  question  of  assumption  or  risk. 

1  think  I  have  partly  answered  it  by  saying  that  there  is  a  certain  degree  of 
negligence  inherent  in  every  man,  regardless  of  the  degree  of  intelligence.  I  ^ow 
I  vras  myself  pretty  nearly  killed  by  a  street  car  in  Chicago  a  few  years  ago,  and 
I  am  generally  a  pretty  careful  individual.  When  people  work  on  railways  and 
have  to  cross  the  tracks  right  along  they  can  not  observe  the  same  degree  of  care 
as  a  passenger  or  a  passer-by  can  or  would.  They  naturally  grow  so  familiar 
with  these  dangerous  appliances  that  a  certain  degree  of  carelessness  becomes 
natural  to  them.  It  is  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  this  carelessness  in 
handling  a  locomotive,  for  example,  which  is  a  part  of  the  trade,  so  to  say,  and 
the  carelessness  which  consists  m  not  taking  the  necessary  precautions.  That 
question  of  contributory  negligence  is  one  of  the  pitfalls.  I  should  say,  of  the  law. 

The  law  of  the  State  of  Dlinois  has  a  better  theory — the  theory  of  comparative 
negligence.  That  theory  of  comparative  negligence  consists  in  this,  that  if  there 
was  negligence  on  both  sides,  it  is  the  province  of  the  court  to  decide  whose  n^li- 

gence  was  paramount  in  causing  the  injury;  and  if  it  is  found  that  there  was  neg- 
gence  in  the  case  of  the  employee,  but  there  was  still  greater  negligence  on  tHe 
part  of  the  employer,  the  defense  of  contributory  negligence  will  not  avail. 

I  would  say  this  is  not  by  any  means  a  very  radical  departure  from  our  actual 
law.  If  you  will  take  the  laws  relating  to  common  carriers  in  handling  freight, 
you  will  find  there  the  law  of  contributory  negligence  reversed.  The  general 
proposition,  for  example,  in  suing  a  common  carrier  for  damages,  where  the  action 
IS  brought  by  an  employee,  is  this:  The  employee  must  prove  he  was  perfectly 
guiltless  of  contributory  negligence.  When  an  action  is  brought  by  a  shipper  for 
file  loss  of  freight,  the  common  carrier  must  prove  that  it  was  i)erfectly  gmltless 
of  any  contributory  negligence.  The  burden  of  pr  )of  would  be  on  the  company; 
and  if  there  is  any  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  company,  no  matter  how  negu- 
gent  the  shipper  may  have  been,  even  if  he  himself  loaded  the  height  and  there 
was  a  defect  in  the  loading  through  which  the  injury  occurred  or  the  damage  was 
sustained,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  common  carrier  to  see  that  it  was  proi)erly  loaded; 
and  if  it  was  improperly  loaded  by  the  shipper  and  the  carrier  accepted  the  caigo, 
then  the  common  carrier  is  liable. 

So  there  is  this  provision  making  the  common  carrier  liable  for  any  damage  to 
freight  even  sustained  through  the  contributory  negligence  of  the  edupper,  on  the 
one  handy  and  on  the  other  absolving  him  from  any  damage  even  resulting  from 
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his  own  negligence  when  there  was  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employee.  This 
is  certainly  somewhat  contradictory. 

Q.  (By  Sir.  Litchman.  )  How  far  do  the  changed  conditions  that  formerly  made 
the  common  law  applicable  affect  employers'  liability  now?— A.  I  think  tnat  the 
changed  conditions  consist  mainly  in  the  divorcement,  I  wonld  say,  of  the  indi- 
vidnaJ  workman  from  the  skill  and  scientific  principles  of  his  trade. 

Q.  Is  it  also  affected  by  the  fact  that  employment  is  no  longer  i>ersonal,  but  cor- 
porate?—A.  I  think  so,  most  decidedly. 

Q.  That  practically  the  real  employer  is  now  a  corporation? — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  He  is  removed  from  anv  personal  contact  with  the  employer? — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  By  reason  of  that  fact  there  has  grown  up  an  amplication  of  law  foreign  to 
the  intent  and  humanity  of  the  old  common-law  practice?— A.  I  subscribe  to  that 
view. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoeb.)  I  understood  you  to  say  earlier  in  your  testimony  that 
in  ihe  case  of  accidents  resulting  from  the  acts  of  a  fellow-servant  the  corpo- 
ration has  been  practically  held  free  from  employers'  liability,  so  called? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  some  of  the  States  the  courts  have  held  the  manager 
of  a  coriK)ration  or  the  superintendent  to  be  a  vice-principal,  or,  in  fact,  an 
employer?— A.  Yes;  there  are  some  States  where  legislation  has  intervened  to 
remedy  the  defects  of  the  common  law  as  construed  by  the  courts.  In  other 
words,  there  has  been  a  twofold  activity  in  this  country  in  forming  the  law 
of  employers'  liability.  The  courts  have  construed  the  law  farther  away  from 
the  sound  principles  of  the  common  law;  on  the  other  hand,  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  which  have  taken  up  that  question  have  endeavored  to  define 
the  law  so  as  to  secure  all  the  advantages  of  the  common  law  and  also  to  add 
some  new  safeguards  necessitated  by  the  growth  of  industry. 

Q.  Has  that  been  done  by  legislation  in  many  of  the  States? — A.  My  knowledge 
is  chiefly  from  books,  of  course,  and  very  largely  from  what  I  have  seen  in  the 
compilations  of  the  Industrial  (>ommission,  but  it  has  been  done  very  largely  in 
some  of  the  States. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  that  provision  has  generally  been  effective  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  employees? — A.  I  should  not  judge  myself  competent  to  answer 
that  question. 

Q.  In  theory  do  you  consider  it  a  good  practice  for  legislatures  to  attempt  that 
designation  of  superintendents  and  managers  as  vice-principals  or  employers?— A. 
I  think  if  the  courts  have  failed  to  do  so,  it  is  certainly  the  duty  of  the  legislatures 
to  do  so. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  state  that  you  have 
omitted? — A.  Yes;  I  might  say  a  few  words  on  a  question  which  I  understand  is  a 
subject  of  investigation  of  this  commission,  namely ,  the  question  of  the  unemployed. 
I  would  speak  of  what  I  have  personally  done  in  years  i)ast.  Of  course  Ido  not 
think  it  is  proper  for  me  to  go  into  any  great  details.  I  may  say  that  in  1 893 ,  during 
that  great  industrial  depression,  I  was  in  charge  of  the  chair  of  statistics  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  I  undertook  at  that  time,  with  the  assistance  of  my  class 
of  graduate  students,  to  study  the  conditions  of  unemployment.  We  collected  a 
lar^e  mass  of  material.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  deal  was  done  at  that  time  by 
various  institutions  in  the  city  of  Chicago  to  ascertain  the  conditions.  There  were 
two  police  censuses  taken.  I  have  the  data  of  those  censuses.  There  were  also 
about  20,000  blanks  filled  by  the  Central  Relief  Association,  which  was  at  that 
time  organized— if  I  am  not  mistaken,  with  Mr.  Lyman  Gage  as  chairman — 
by  the  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago.  They  went  to  work  in  a  systematic  man- 
ner. They  would  not  give  indiscriminate  aid,  but  tried  to  ascertain  the  facts 
by  investigation  in  every  case.  Twenty  thousand  cases  were  examined  into  by 
tnem.  We  tabulated  these  figures.  Of  course  it  is  only  in  rough  shape;  as  I 
say,  that  was  done  by  myself  and  my  students.  Further,  there  were  data  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  factory  inspector,  which  we  also  x)erused.  In  addition  to 
that  we  also  made  personal  investigations.  We  took  typical  cases,  went  out  to 
various  districts  and  branches  of  the  unemployed  population,  and  we  have  about 
800  personal  descriptions  made  by  the  students  and  myself,  I  think.  We  looked 
up  people  who  applied  for  relief  and  visited  them  at  their  houses.  We  looked  up 
people  sheltered  by  the  city.  At  the  city  hall  very  rough  provision  was  matle  for 
them  at  the  beginning,  before  further  provisions  could  be  made.  We  also  took  up 
such  an  aspect  of  that  question  as  the  Coxey  army,  for  example.  I  went  with  a 
party  of  students  to  the  camp  of  the  CJoxey  army,  and  we  examined  them  personally, 
and  I  think  I  have  about  250  answers.  In  fact,  every  conceivable  phase  of  that 
question  at  the  time  was  practically  covered.  There  was  a  vast  amount  of  mate- 
rial collected,  but  of  course  it  required  a  great  deal  of  labor  to  work  it  up,  and 
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then  it  required  my  time  to  make  a  rex>ort  on  it;  and  I  at  that  time  left  the  scien- 
tific field  for  practical  work.  1  went  to  New  York  to  practice  law,  so  I  had  to 
leave  it  as  it  was,  in  cmde  shape.  But  I  conld  say  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  very  valuable  information  gathered  by  us,  which  could  very  easily  be  presented 
to  the  public  and  which  is  not  obtainable  in  ordinary  times. 

Of  course  the  question  as  to  the  cause  of  unemployment  at  that  time  was  plain. 
It  was  due  to  the  industrial  depression.  The  answers  given  by  employern  of  labor 
to  the  police  of  the  city  of  Chicago  as  to  the  numbers  employed  by  them  at  that 
particmar  moment  and  in  ordinary  times  disclosed  about  40  per  cent  of  reduction 
m  the  working  force  of  the  establishments.  So  that,  of  course,  was  an  acute 
outbreak  of  unemplo^ent.  But  at  the  same  time,  by  taking  up  the  information 
contained  in  the  various  blanks,  and  from  all  these  sources,  a  certain  residue 
of  unemployment  was  also  discovered  which  would  not  result  from  any  acate 
outbreak.  There  are  season  trades,  for  example.  In  taking  up  the  returns  of 
the  factory  inspector,  we  found  that  there  were,  periodically,  weeks  or  stretches 
of  unemployea  time  which  could  not  be  by  any  means  ascribed  to  any  acute 
outbreak  of  the  industrial  crisis. 

Furthermore,  as  to  the  personnel  of  the  people.  A  great  many  accepted  notions 
were  proved  to  be  somewhat  hasty.  The  general  belief  in  Chicago  was  that  people 
were  flocking  to  Chicago  as  to  some  sort  of  a  central  tramp  exchange,  so  to  say. 
by  reason  of  the  assistance  by  the  Chicago  municipality.  Now*,  the  investigation 
showed  that  they  were  nearly  all  residents  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  proved  that 
only  a  very  slis^ht  percentage  of  all  the  applicants  for  charity  haa  not  been  residents 
for  a  period  or  years  in  Chicago.    So  that  was  one  element  disix>sed  of. 

There  was  another  very  interesting  fact  which  I  think  was  i)erfectly  new  to  me 
and  probably  to  a  good  many  others.  It  was  this.  Every  man  has  to  pay  his  rent 
if  he  wants  to  live  somewhere.  The  figures  as  tabulated  show  that  of  those  who 
applied  for  charity,  the  average  out  of  20,000  cases  were  indebted  for  about  3 
months'  rent.  Now,  that  meant  that  the  landlords  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
tolerated  these  tenants  in  their  apartments  for  3  months,  although  they  had  the 
perfect  privilege  of  throwing  them  out  on  the  streets.  This  was  an  aspect  of  the 
relief  not  advertised  in  the  papers,  but  at  the  same  time  given  by  the  business 
community  of  the  city  of  Chicago  to  the  unemployed. 

Furthermore,  there  was  another  question  which  was  also  made  clear  by  the 
figures  which  I  had.  The  average  time  of  unemployment— taking  all  the  cases  I 
have — was  about  5  months.  Now,  that  did  not  show  that  these  persons  were 
unemployed  only  5  months,  but  that  it  took  about  5  months  before  the  men  went 
to  the  charity  organization.  It  showed  that  for  5  months  these  i)eople  were 
able  to  eke  out  an  existence  or  make  both  ends  meet  somehow  or  other.  For 
3  months  of  this  time  they  did  not  pay  rent,  but  for  3  months  of  it  they  did 
pay  rent.  By  looking  up  the  question  of  how  much  property  was  mortgs^ged 
and  pledged  and  pawned,  etc.,  we  found  there  were  very  few  cases  of  that  land. 
So  the  inference  was  that  the  rent  for  those  2  months  must  have  come  from  some 
source,  and  that  source  was  probably  savings;  there  was  no  other  source.  That 
showed  there  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  workingmen  usually  a  certain  fund  of 
savings  in  ordinary  times  to  provide  for  an  emergency  of  that  nature.  This  is  also 
one  of  those  sources  of  relief  of  the  unemployed  which  is  not  generally  taken  verj' 
much  note  of.  I  think  it  is  a  most  effective  force  in  dealing  with  unemployment. 
If  those  i)eople  were  able  to  keep  above  water  for  5  months  before  applying  for 
help,  that  means  if  there  is  an  industrial  depression  or  slack  season  which  lasts 
less  than  5  months  they  are  able  to  tide  over.  So  that  bears  on  the  question  of  the 
relief  of  unemployment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Did  vou  find  that  recourse  had  been  had  to  chattel 
mortgages  before  they  applied  for  public  relief?— A.  No;  it  had  not  been  done 
because  probably  there  was  not  very  much  to  mortgage.  There  was  a  question 
of  that  kind  propounded  to  every  one  as  to  how  much  was  mortgaged.  Tnat  was 
in  the  figures  obtained  by  me.  That  was  in  the  blank.  They  were  not  filled  in 
all  cases,  but  there  was  some  information  ^thered  on  that  pomt. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  much  of  this  burden,  if  any  portion  of  it,  did  yon 
ascertain  was  entailed  on  the  grocerymen,  merchants,  and  clothiers?  I  have  had 
some  experience  myself  and  have  found  that  workmen  who  have  been  dealing  and 
paying  promptly  are  likely  to  get  credit.— A.  Exactly;  that  question  is  covered.  I 
nave  njpres  bearing  on  tne  grocer,  milkman,  baker,  and  butcher. 

Q.  Did  you  not  find  a  large  proportion  of  the  care  of  the  unemployed  was 
entailed  on  the  merchants?— A.  I  think  so.  Probably  the  landlords  and  the  grocers 
were  the  ones  who  really  supported  the  unemployea  during  the  crisis. 

Q.  It  was  not,  then,  so  much  their  savings? — A.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  limit 
to  that.    People  had  a  certain  amount  of  credit.    If  my  memory  does  not  fidl  mOi 
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there  was  about  $20  to  $25  due  from  some  families.  In  the  first  place,  all  could 
not  get  credit;  and,  in  the  next  place,  the  amount  of  credit  was  not  sufficient  to 
carry  tiiem  over  5  months  and  enable  them  to  pay  rent  for  that  portion  of  the 
time. 

Q.  In  your  investigations  have  you  taken  into  consideration  any  means  of 
remedying  the  evil  of  unemployment,  or  to  give  relief  or  labor  to  the  unem- 
-ployed?— A.  As  a  matter  of  fact  at  that  time  I  did  not  concern  myself  so  much 
with  the  remedy.  I  thought,  as  a  doctor,  I  ought  to  diagnose  the  disease.  I  was 
studying  the  facts  and  I  thought  I  would  leave  the  remedies  to  legislatures.  My 
investigation  was  chiefly  statistical.  I  did  not  think  at  that  time  at  all  of  offering 
any  panaceas.    I  wanted  simply  to  study  the  conditions. 

Now,  of  course,  to-day  there  is  no  acute  unemployment.  We  are  living  in  an 
era  of  prosperity.  At  least  my  present  work  has  shown  me  that  in  the  last  year 
we  had  about  $80,000,000  more  of  gold  in  circulation  than  the  year  before,  and 
that  conclusively  shows  there  was  more  business  transacted  in  this  country.  But 
at  the  same  time  even  now  you  can  not  say  there  is  no  unemployment  at  all, 
because  the  nature  of  a  good  many  trades  is  such  that  they  are  season  trades. 
Agriculture  is  a  season  trade,  and  a  great  number  of  people  have  to  look  for  work 
during  the  winter  months.  You  find  a  number  of  other  industries  the  same. 
Take  the  tailoring  trades  again;  they  are  generally  busy  a  portion  of  the  year  and 
altogether  slack  tne  rest  of  the  year.  In  fact,  our  industries  are  now  somewhat 
seasonal  in  every  branch  of  trade,  so  there  is  always  some  i>ercentage  of  unem- 
ployment. 

A  comparison,  for  eiuunple,  of  the  data  which  were  collected  during  that  indus- 
trial depression  and  of  the  data,  for  a  prosperous  year  would  eliminate  the  residue 
of  unemployment  due  to  lack  of  providence  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  ordinary  conditions.  It  would  be  very  easy,  for  example,  to  get  at  the 
information  of  the  Relief  and  Aid  Society  of  Chicago  to-day—tabulate  it,  and 
compare  with  the  figures  which  I  have.  Now,  that  would  show  the  whole  thing 
during  2  years— say  a  year  of  depression  and  a  year  of  prosperity,  and  would  give 
a  thorough  insight  into  the  question  of  unemployment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  much  value  could  be  attached  to  this  investiga- 
tion of  1893  ?  How  much  value  would  it  have  without  a  comparison  with  the 
conditions  that  exist  at  the  present  time? — A.  Without  a  comparison,  of  course, 
it  would  give  only  an  idea  of  the  condition  of  .unemployment  during  a  period  of 
extreme  depression. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  far  did  intemperance  enter  into  the  cause  of 
unemployment? — A.  There  were  figures  as  to  that  also.  A  number  of  applica- 
tions were  rejected  by  the  examiners  for  drunkenness;  but  such  cases,  I  think, 
amounted  to  about  I  per  cent  or  less. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  1  suppose  they  would  then  waive  that  matter  of  intem- 
perance on  the  ground  of  charity  and  sympathy,  of  course? — ^A.  I  do  not  think 
so;  because  there  were  express  cases  where  aid  was  refused  on  account  of  drunk- 
enness, for  example,  and  on  account  of  bad  habits,  etc.  They  made  a  point  of 
ascertaining  the  character  of  the  families  which  they  assisted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  recollect  if  any  of  this  idleness  or  nonemploy- 
ment  was  peculiar  to  skilled  or  unskilled  labor?— A.  I  have  figures  as  to  that.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  right  for  me  to  rive  you  any  general  statement.  I  think, 
however,  that  it  was  about  evenly  divided  between  skilled  and  unskilled,  but  I 
would  not  be  ready  to  say  to-day. 
Q.  It  affected  apparency  bofh  classes  alike? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Did  you  note  how  far  organized  labor  was  responsi- 
ble for  unemployment?— A.  Or^^anized  labor  did  not  come  in  there  at  all.  in  the 
first  place  most  of  the  i)eople  in  Chicago  at  that  time  were  not  organized;  and 
somenow  or  other  there  were  hardly  any  cases  of  organized  labor  applying  for 
charity.  Consider  it  as  you  may ,  there  was  either  less  unemployment  or  they  were 
better  paid  and  could  stand  it  longer,  or  they  may  have  been  aided  by  their  organ- 
izations. I  would  not  be  willing  to  .make  any  generalizations  without  having  the 
facts  for  it.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  organized  labor  was  not  very  frequently 
in  evidence. 

Q.  You  investigated  along  that  line? — A.  I  thought  about  this  myself  and  I  put 
these  questions  i>ersonally,  and  I  met  very  few  cases  of  men  belonging  to  laoor 
organizations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FARQUHAR.)  Any  strikes  prevailing? — ^A.  No;  of  course  no  strikes 
comd  happen  when  50  per  cent  were  laid  off. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  A.L.Harris.)  Take  the  condition  of  affairs  which  now  exists  in 
Chicago,  would  organized  labor  conduce  to  unemployment  or  nonemployment?— 
A.  Yon  mean  in  the  nature  of  strikes? 
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Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Well,  I  should  not  be  inclined  to  class  this  kind  of  unemployment 
under  the  general  head  of  unemployment  any  more  than  if,  for  example,  I  am 
looking  for  a  position  at  $8,000  a  year  and  would  not  accept  a  i)osition  for  $1,500. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  many  men  do  seek  employment  who  are  not  members  of 
trade  organizations  and  are  not  able  to  get  employment  on  account  of  not  being 
a  member  of  the  trade  organization?— A.  Well,  I  really  could  not  answer  that 
question.  I  think  in  the  organized  branches  there  may  arise  such  contingencies — - 
where  jpeople  who  do  not  belong  to  the  trade-union  might  be  barred  from  employ- 
ment— ^if  I  understand  correctly  the  question.  These  cases  might  arise,  but  the 
remedy  is  simply  by  joining  the  organization. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  8, 1900, 

TESTIMOHT  OF  ME.  W.  F.  WILLOTIGHBY, 

Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C, 

The  commission  met  at  10.50  a.  m.,  Vice-chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  W.  F.  Willoughby  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  will  please  give  your  full  name  and  address.— 
A.  William  Franklin  Willoughby,  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Department  of  Labor?— A. 
Ten  years;  since  1890. 

S.  On  what  principal  lines  of  investigjation  have  you  been  engaged? — A.  Princi- 
,     y  on  investi^ting  labor  conditions  in  Europe. 

Q.  You  have  just  returned  from  an  investigation  in  Europe — ^from  some  inves- 
tigation in  connection  with  the  Paris  Exposition? — A.  Yes. 

(^.  What  were  your  principal  duties?— A.  I  was  appointed  a  special  agent  to 
assist  in  the  collecting  of  material  to  be  exhibited  by  the  United  States  in  the 
section  of  social  economy  at  the  exposition.  On  the  opening  of  the  exposition  I 
went  to  Paris  as  a  juror  in  class  105,  having  to  do  with  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents and  schemes  for  comi>ensating  injuries  resulting  from  accidents.  I  also 
served  as  a  juror  on  the  group  jury  treating  of  all  social  questions,  and  the 
superior  jury  revising  awards  for  the  whole  exposition. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  British  compensation  act,  are  you? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  also  with  the  old  act  of  which  that  was  amendatory?— A.  Fairly  so. 

Q.  How  many  visits  have  you  made  to  Europe?— A,  I  have  made  five  investiga- 
tions in  Europe. 

Q.  In  what  years?— A.  Stating  it  from  memory,  in  1891,  1892,  1894,  1897,  and 
1900. 

Q.  Would  vou  name  the  special  duties  that  called  you  there  these  several 
times? — ^A.  The  first  visit  was  to  investigate  technical  education  in  Great  Britain, 
and  also  to  assist  in  collecting  information  as  to  the  housing  of  the  worMng  classes 
of  Europe.  The  second  investigation  was  that  of  industrial  communities,  some- 
what similar  to  Pullman's  in  this  country.  The  results  of  that  investigation  were 
published  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  third  visit  was  to  rep- 
resent the  Department  at  an  international  congress  in  relation  to  accidents  to 
labor  and  worinngmen's  insurance,  which  met  at  Milan,  and  also  to  make  some 
speciid  inquiries,  which  are  not  of  importance,  so  I  will  not  mention  them.  The 
fourth  visit  was  to  collect  data  concerning  the  cost  of  production  in  Qreat  Britain 
and  Belgium,  and  to  represent  the  Department  at  the  international  congress  in 
relation  to  labor  legislation  and  the  international  confess  in  relation  to  accidents 
to  labor  and  workingmen's  insurance  at  Brussels.  That  was  in  1897.  Mjr  last 
visit,  in  1900,  was  as  a  juror  in  the  section  of  social  economy,  as  I  have  described. 

Q.  You  also  took  up  for  the  Department  of  Labor  the  labor  laws  of  the  varions 
countries? — A.  In  the  meantime  I  have  made  studies  for  the  Department  of  Labor 
of  labor  legislation  in  all  the  principal  European  countries,  which  have  appeared 
in  successive  numbers  of  the  Dulletin,  and  it  is  expected  that  these  will  be  repub- 
lished as  a  special  report  early  in  the  spring. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  commission  the  industrial  and  other  features 
that  have  led  up  to  these  liability  acts  of  Qreat  Britain  and  elsewhere,  and  at  the 
same  time  in  your  own  way  explain  the  laws?— A.  The  problem  of  employers* 
liabilitv  is  of  course  a  complicated  one,  and  all  I  can  attempt  to  do  wifl  loeU> 
state  tne  broad  lines  of  the  movement  for  the  reformation  of  tiiese  laws.  This 
movement  may  be  divided  into  a  number  of  distinct  steps. 
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There  was  first  the  condition  of  what  in  this  country  is  called  the  common-law 
liability  of  employers.  The  conditions  at  that  time  in  Europe  under  that  law  were 
practically  identical  with  those  that  exist  in  this  country  where  no  special  statutes 
have  l:*een  passed  extending  the  principles  of  employers'  liability.  Under  it  the 
employer  was  responsible  only  for  those  accidents  resulting  directly  from  his  fault 
or  the  fault  of  his  agent,  whose  orders  the  injured  person  was  in  duty  bound  to 
follow.  I  should  like  to  point  out  the  significance  of  this  law.  Its  application 
was  that  only  those  accidents  were  indemnified  that  were  due  to  the  employer's 
fault,  and  then  onlv  when  that  fault  was  clearly  established  by  the  injured  i)er- 
son.  On  the  other  hand,  the  workingman  bore  the  consequences,  not  only  of  acci- 
dents due  to  his  own  personal  fault-— which  is  probably  just — ^but  of  fortuitous 
accidents,  or  accidents  caused  by  his  fellow-employees,  and  those  whose  occur- 
rence, though  due  to  the  fault  of  the  employer,  could  not  be  legally  proven. 

We  can  thus  classify  accidents  according  to  responsibility  in  the  foU owing  five 
classes:  First,  those  due  to  the  employer's  fault,  provable;  second,  to  the  emplov- 
er's  fault,  not  provable;  third,  inherent  in  the  industry — ^what  is  known  as  trade 
risk;  fourth,  feUow-employee's  fault,  and  fifth,  the  injured  employee's  fault. 

It  is  simplv  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  injustice,  in  my  opinion,  of  this 
old  common-law  employers'  liability.  At  the  time  that  custom  sanctioned  it  and 
gave  it  the  force  of  law  the  employee  was  in  intimate  relations  with  the  employer. 
Should  an  accident  occur  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  determine  the  responsibility. 
But  the  growth  of  production  on  a  Isage  scale  made  these  principles  largely  inap- 
plicable under  modem  conditions. 

The  question  of  responsibility  is  exceedingly  difficult  and  often  impossible  to 
trace.  Lieaving  out  of  consideration  the  fact  tnat  the  employer  is  better  able  to 
stand  the  financial  burdens  entailed  by  accidents,  there  is  to  my  mind  no  reason 
in  equity  why  the  employee  should  bear  the  consequences  of  accidents  due  to  for- 
tuitous occurrences,  acts  of  fellow-workmen,  etc.  It  is  the  industry  that  causes 
them,  and  it  is  upon  the  industry— or  the  employer — ^that  ihe  burden  of  their  con- 
sequences should  in  some  way  be  made  to  fall.  In  other  words,  the  risk  of  acci- 
dents inherent  in  the  industry  is  quite  akin  to  that  of  the  breaking  of  machinery, 
failure  or  loss  in  any  other  way,  and  as  such  should  constitute  a  normal  item  m 
the  cost  of  production. 

Now,  takm^  up  the  different  measures  and  steps  of  reform,  the  first  and  most 
patent  injustice  of  the  old  law  was  that  which  tlu'ew  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
employee  in  any  attempt  to  recover  damages.  In  the  movement  for  reforming 
the  law,  therefore,  the  first  demand  that  was  made  was  for  what  was  called  inver- 
sfcn  of  proof ;  that  is,  throwing  the  responsibility  or  the  burden  of  proof  upon 
the  employer,  making  him  liable  unless  he  could  snow  that  the  damages  resulted 
from  the  employee's  fault.  The  employer  is  certainly  in  better  x>osition  to 
^ther  proof  ana  to  protect  himself  thim  the  employee.  That  was  certainly  a 
just  reformation. 

It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  even  with  this  x>oint  gained,  but  a 
slight  measure  of  reform  would  be  accomplished.  Statistics  which  began  to  be 
gathered  showed  that  a  considerable  proportion— in  the  neighborhood  of  one-half — 
of  all  trade  accidents  were  due  to  forces  practically  bevond  human  control;  that 
is,  they  were  inherent  in  the  industry  itself,  such  as,  for  example,  would  be  the 
falling  of  coal  in  coal  mining,  and  similar  accidents  that  can  be  scarcely  avoided, 
no  matter  what  the  precautions.  These  statistics  that  were  gathered  with  a  great 
deal  of  care  show  that  each  industry  had  what  was  called  its  trade  risk;  or,  as  it 
is  usually  called,  risque  professionnel. 

I  will  give  the  following  figures,  showing  the  German  statistics  regarding  acci- 
dents, classified  according  to  responsibility.  Of  accidents  19.76  per  cent  were 
shown  to  be  due  to  the  fault  of  the  employer;  25.64  per  cent  were  due  to  the  fault 
of  the  injured  employee;  4.45  -per  cent  were  due  to  the  fault  of  the  employer  and 
employee  jointly,  and  8.28  per  cent  to  the  fault  of  a  third  party,  or  a  total  of 
53.18  per  cent  due  to  personal  fault.  On  the  other  hand,  48.40  per  cent  were  shown 
to  be  due  to  trade  risk,  and  in  8.47  per  cent  the  responsibility  could  not  be  traced. 

The  result  of  this  statistical  showing  was  that  persons  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion asked  themselves  why  the  employee  should  bear  the  burden  of  those  acci- 
dents that  were  due  to  the  industry  rather  than  the  employer.  They  were 
accidents  the  same  as  the  explosion  of  a  boiler,  and  should  constitute  an  element 
in  the  cost  of  production  the  same  as  accidents  to  a  machine. 

The  next  step  in  the  reform,  therefore,  was  the  demand  that  the  employer 
should  be  re6];K)n8ible  not  only  for  all  accidents  that  he  could  not  prove  were  not 
due  to  his  own  fault,  but  also  all  accidents  due  to  trade  risk,  using  that  expres- 
sion in  the  technical  form  which  is  now  universally  adopted  in  Europe  as  mdi- 
eating  those  accidents  inherent  in  the  industry  itself. 
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The  third  step  in  reform  was  this:  Even  with  these  x>oints  obtained,  the  employee 
could  only  receive  compensation  as  the  result  of  a  lawsuit.  The  burdens  and 
delay  of  litigation  were  intolerable.  Efforts  were  therefore  made  to  devise  some 
system  for  preventing  this  kind  of  liti^tion.  The  device  was  therefore  resorted 
to  of  fixing  in  advance  the  amount  of  indemnities  that  should  be  paid  in  case  of 
each  class  of  accidents  and  also  of  simplifjring  judicial  procedure  by  providing 
for  boards  of  arbitration  by  which  the  representatives  of  the  employer  ana 
employee  could  determine  tne  amount  of  the  indemnity  due  in  each  particular 
case,  an  appeal  always  Ivin^  to  the  regular  courts. 

As  soon  as  the  point  of  fixing  indemnities  in  advance  was  reached  the  provision 
against  these  risks  by  means  of  insurance  naturally  suggested  itself.  What  I 
have  wanted  to  show  by  this  general  statement  was  that  the  whole  problem  of 
workingmen's  insurance  a^nst  accident  has  furnished  an  exceedingly  interest- 
iiTg  example  of  the  evolution  of  a  social  problem.  Starting  in  with  very  slight 
measures  of  reform,  the  movement  has  gone  on  by  a  natural  process  of  evolution 
and  elaboration  until  the  principle  of  insuring  against  accidents  is  practically 
universally  adopted  in  Euroi)e  and  Great  Britain.  The  British  compensation 
act,  while  it  does  not  make  the  insurance  compulsory,  expects  that  all  employers 
will  insure  against  that  risk,  and  in  point  of  fact  the  great  majority  are  doing  so. 

I  will  now  take  up  the  particular  action  of  the  different  countries.  Germany 
was  the  first  to  take  radical  action.  After  reforming  its  employers'  liability  laws 
by  various  acts,  it  finally,  in  1884,  passed  its  famous  compulsory  insurance  against 
accidents  act,  by  which  it  is  compulsory  upon  employers  to  insure  practically  all 
of  their  employees  gainst  accideYits.  The  entire  Durden  of  this  insurance  must 
be  borne  by  the  employers;  that  is,  G^ermany  has  gone  so  far  that  the  compensa- 
tion of  all  accidents,  except  those  willfully  caused,  is  borne  by  the  employers,  by 
making  it  compulsory  for  them  to  insure  their  employees  against  accidents. 

The  annual  report  of  the  New  York  bureau  of  labor  for  1899  gives  a  very 
thorough  study  of  the  organization  and  practical  working  of  not  only  the  German 
compulsory  insurance  act,  but  the  insurance  and  compensation  acts  of  other 
countries  in  Europe. 

Austria  created  a  similar  law  in  1887.  It  provides  for  the  compulsory  compen- 
sation of  accidents, as  does  the  German  law,  at  the  cost  of  the  employer,  with  the 
exception  that  one-tenth  of  the  premiums  for  insurance  may  be  deducted  from 
the  employees'  wages.  In  point  of  fact  this  is  rarely  done.  In  a  great  majority 
of  cases  the  employer  pays  the  whole  premium. 

Great  Britain  passed  an  employers  liability  law  in  1880,  increasing  somewhat 
the  liability  of  employers  for  accidents.  That  was,  however,  far  from  a  radidQ 
measure.  In  1897  it  passed  what  is  known  as  the  workman's  compensation  act. 
The  important  features  of  this  act  are  that  it  uneauivocably  accepted  the  principle 
of  trade  nsk  and  of  compulsory  comx)ensation  that  is  found  in  the  German  and 
Austrian  laws,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  class  of  accidents  due  to  the  serious 
and  willful  misconduct  of  the  injured  i)erson.  That  is  the  only  exception  made. 
With  that  slight  exception  it  has  adopted  the  German  and  Austrian  theory  that 
the  compensation  of  all  accidents  should  fall  upon  the  employer.  It,  however, 
refused  to  adopt  the  German  system  of  compuLsbry  insurance;  that  is,  a  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  compulsory  comi)ensatioh  and  compulsory  insurance.  The 
principle  of  compulsory  compensation  it  accepts,  but  it  preferred  to  leave  the 
employers  to  cover  their  risk  as  they  see  fit;  but  the  act  makes  special  provision 
by  which  employers  can  organize  insurance  institutions.  These  institutions  must 
be  submitted  to  the  registrar-general  of  friendly  societies  for  his  approval. 

France,  by  a  law  of  April  9, 1898,  also  passed  a  compulsory  compensation  act 
which  follows  fairly  closely  the  English  system.  That  is,  compensation  is  com- 
pulsory, but  the  employers  can  insure  themselves  or  not  against  this  risk.  I  will 
say  that  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act  all  of  the  more  important  industrial  con- 
cerns, such  as  railway,  mining  companies,  and  large  metallurgical  establishments, 
had  voluntarily  created  funds  for  the  insurance  of  their  employees  against  acci- 
dent, and  the  State  itself  had  established  a  national  State  indurance  institution 
covering  accidents,  the  use  of  which  was  voluntary.  It  was  an  ordinary  practice 
then  for  employers  to  insure  their  employees  ag[ainst  accidents  in  this  national 
insurance  institution.  In  some  cases  employers  in  the  same  industry  organized  a 
mutual  insurance  fund.  The  best  example  of  that  is  that  organized  by  the  Central 
Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturers,  corresponding  to  our  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute.  They  organized  a  fund  supported  entirely  by  the  employers, 
to  which  all  the  more  important  manufacturers  in  that  industry  joined,  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  their  employees.  I  state  these  facts  merely  to  show  to  what 
extent  the  question  of  providing  for  the  comi)ensation  of  workingmen  against 
accidents  has  gone  in  Europe,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  only  recogniied  by  law 
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in  these  countries  that  the  compensation  shonld  be  made  by  the  employer,  bnt 
that  the  employers  themselves  had,  and  to  a  ver^  large  extent  before  the  laws 
were  enacted,  recognized  the  jnstice  of  this  x>oeitlon  and  voluntarily  done  that 
which  the  law  afterwards  made  obligatory. 

Italy  passed  a  compulsory  compensation  act  on  March  17, 1898,  similar  in  gen- 
eral lines  to  the  French  and  English. 

Spain  did  the  same  by  an  act  of  January  80, 1900. 

Norway,  by  an  act  of  July  23,  1894,  passed  a  compulsory  compensation  and 
compulsory  insurance  law,  thus  accepting  the  German  system.  Finland  did  the 
same  in  1895,  and  Denmark  the  same  oy  a  law  of  January  7, 1898. 

This  statement  of  the  laws,  most  of  which  it  will  be  observed  have  been  x>assed 
within  the  last  8  or  4  years,  shows  that  practically  all  European  countries — the 
only  industrial  country  excepted  is  that  of  Belgium — unqualifiedly  accept  the 
principle  of  compulsory  compensation,  and  some  of  them  that  of  compulsory 
insurance  as  well. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  is  the  amount  of  the  compensation  ascertained 
under  these  laws  in  these  various  countries? — A.  As  I  have  said,  all  of  these  laws 
fix  in  advance  the  amount  of  compensation  that  will  be  pud  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  injury,  and  for  this  purpose  accidents  are  classified,  not  according 
to  the  particular  injury  inflicted,  but  according  to  the  extent  of  the  disability 
resulting. 

The  almost  invariable  system  is  to  divide  accidents  into  the  following  classes: 

First.  Those  causini^  death. 

Second.  Those  causmg  total  permanent  invalidity. 

Third.  Those  causing  partial  permanent  invalidity. 

Fourth.  Those  causing  temx)orary  invalidity,  whether  i>artial  or  total. 

All  of  the  laws  in  regird  to  class  4  provide  a  minimum;  that  is,  only  accidents 
causing  disability  over  a  certain  numoer  of  days,  or  a  certain  number  of  weeks. 
In  the  German  system  the  minimum  is  rather  high — 14  weeks — but  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  G^ermany  also  has  a  system  of  compulsory  insurance  gainst  sick- 
ness, and  these  minor  accidents  are  taken  care  of  oy  the  sick  fund.  The  same  is 
true  of  Austria.  Where  a  system  of  sick  insurance  does  not  exist,  the  minimum 
is  usually  a  few  days. 

The  scale  of  benefits  is  then  fixed  in  about  this  way:  In  case  of  death,  either  a 
lump  sum  or  a  pension,  where  an  insurance  system  is  also  provided  for  the  widow 
or  orphans;  ana  in  case  of  permanent  disabihty,  whether  partial  or  total,  a  pen- 
sion IS  paid  the  injured  person.  In  the  case  of  total  invalidity  the  pension  usually 
amounts  to  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  the  average  wages  that  the  person  was  earn- 
ing. In  case  the  disability  is  partial  it  is  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
ability, and  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  use  of  the  arbitration  boards  come  in. 
They  have  to  determine  whether  the  disability  is  total  or  whether  partial,  and  the 
extent  of  the  disability. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Are  those  i>ennanent  arbitration  boards  or  merely  for 
a  snort  season? — A.  They  are  usually  organized  for  each  particular  accident.  I 
say  usually;  I  know  in  some  cases  in  the  G^erman  law  there  is  provision  for  a  per- 
manent board,  but  these  boards  serve  without  pay,  and  are  constituted  on  the 
basis  of  having  representatives  of  employers  and  representatives  of  employees, 
and  usually  one  government  official,  and  of  course  there  must  be  a  large  number 
of  these  local  boards.  There  is  a  small  arbitration  commission  or  bocird  in  each 
locality. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  their  decision  final  or  have  they  a  right  to  appeal  to 
the  court? — A.  They  have  the  ri^ht  to  appeal. 

Q.  In  all  cases? — A.  In  practically  all  cases.  In  Qermany,  to  the  imperial 
insurance  department,  which  acts  as  a  centralizing  institution. 

In  r^^ard  to  the  indemnities,  I  should  state  that  they  are  always  proportionate 
to  the  wages  of  the  employees.  The  dues  required  of  the  employer  are  appor- 
tioned to  the  total  amount  he  pays  out  in  wages,  and  correspondingly  the 
indemnity  that  is  given  corresponds  to  it.  In  the  case  of  workingmen's  insurance 
I  think  this  is  a  very  important  provision.  It  is  universally  adopted,  in  order 
that  the  compensation  may  correspond  to  the  scale  of  living  that  the  workingman 
has  been  accustomed  to.  Otherwise  what  would  be  an  a^e<iuate  compensation 
in  one  case  would  be  thoroughly  inadequate  in  another. 

As  regards  the  mechanism  of  insurance,  the  German  system  provides  that 
employers  in  the  same  industry  shall  constitute  or  organize  an  insurance  institu- 
tion, which  is  independent  for  insurance  purposes  of  the  institutions  organized 
for  the  other  industries.  This  is  necessary  m  order  that  each  industry  should 
bear  its  own  risks,  the  risk  of  accident  varying  widely  in  different  industries. 
The  Austrian  system  provides  for  territorial  institutions,  but  takes  account  of 
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different  risks  in  different  indnstries  by  assigning  on  a  basis  of  statistical  results 
a  coefficient  of  risk  to  each  industry,  so  that  the  preminms  required  will  be  in  i>ro- 
portion  to  this  coefficient  of  risk.  The  principle  of  havinp^  each  indnstiy  bearing 
its  own  burden  is  always  adopted,  regardless  of  the  i>articular  system  oy  which 
they  attain  this  result. 

Q.  Is  the  agricultural  industry  embraced  in  this  plan?— A.  It  is.  In  England 
the  compulsory  compensation  act  of  1897  did  not  relate  to  agricultural  labor,  but 
a  law  paissed  in  1900  nas  just  extended  the  system  to  agricultural  labor. 

In  further  answer  to  that  point,  most  nations  in  introducing  a  scheme  of  com 
pulsory  compensation  or  compulsory  insurance  have  very  wisely  adopted  the 
system  of  making  it  apply  first  only  to  particular  industries  in  which  the  risk  of 
accident  is  very  great.  This  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  these  schemes  were  nec- 
essarily tentative  to  a  certain  extent,  as  they  could  not  determine  what  would  be 
the  exact  charges,  and  the  problem  of  harmonizing  conflicting  interest  was  great, 
and  after  the  system  had  been  well  organized  for  a  few  trades,  then  successive 
laws  were  passed  extending  it  to  other  industries,  until  in  most  countries  now 
the  system  is  made  to  apply  to  practically  all  productive  industries.  It  is  excep- 
tional, though,  that  it  applies  to  commerce;  that  is,  stores — commercial  employees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  the  British  workmen's  compensation  act  favor- 
ably received  by  the  employer,  as  a  rule?— A.  I  have  just  seen  recent  reports 
giving  the  results  of  the  operations  of  the  workmen's  compensation  act  of  Great 
Britain,  and  they  showed  that  the  act  has  been  very  well  received  by  both 
employers  and  employees.  The  burden  of  the  insurance  is  far  from  as  heavy  as 
was  anticiimted,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ei^nsesof  litigation  and  of  dama^ 
suits  have  been  very  materially  lessened.  It  was  quite  usual  in  Great  Britam 
for  employers  to  insure  against  their  liability — ^that  is,  before  the  compulsory 
compensation  act — and  the  premiums  that  they  now  have  to  pay  are  not  so  very 
much  heavier  than  those  they  formerly  paid  as  insurance  against  their  liability 
under  the  act  of  1880. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  has  been  the  effect  of  these  latter  amendments 
of  the  law  in  Great  Britain  on  the  regularly  established  casualty  companies? 
Are  there  as  many  of  those  in  existence  there  with  this  act  in  force  as  there  were 
before  it  went  into  operation? — A.  I  could  not  say  for  certain,  but  I  am  very  con- 
fident that  it  has  resulted  in  the  extension  of  their  business.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  small  employers  who  do  not  want  to  be  bothered  by  the  organizing 
of  a  scheme  of  insurance,  either  by  themselves  or  in  conjunction  with  other 
employers,  and  the  simplest  way  for  them  is  simply  to  insure  in  the  ordinary 
casualty  company,  and  tney  do  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  such  industries  as  railway  transportation,  coal  mining, 
and  iron  and  steel  works,  the  practice  is  more  and  more  being  followed  of  organ- 
izing special  insurance  institutions.  For  instance,  the  mine  owners  in  a  particu- 
lar district  organize  an  institution  which  they  manage  and  run  at  a  minimum 
cost  of  operation,  and  under  that  system  they  know  that  they  only  have  to  pay 
that  compensation  resulting  from  accidents  in  their  own  establishments,  and 
with  a  minimum  cost  of  administration,  and  no  profits,  of  course. 

Q.  This  insurance,  being  compulsory,  the  money  paid  for  premiums  is  taken 
out  of  the  profits  of  these  manufacturers? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  reason  why  Belgian  manufacturers  did  not  go  into  it?— A.  I 
will  say  in  regard  to  Belgium  that  the  reason  action  has  not  been  taken  is  simply 
a  difference  over  the  detail  of  elaborating  a  system.  Bills  have  been  constantly 
before  the  Belgian  Parliament,  have  been  indorsed  by  practically  all  parties,  and 
have  only  failed  of  passage  because  the  two  houses  coxud  not  agree  upon  the  par- 
ticular details  of  organization.  I  would,  furthermore,  say  that  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  manufacturers  had  already  voluntarily  insured  their  employees  against 
accidents,  and  that  Belgium  has  had  a  national  institution  for  insurance  of  work- 
ingmen  against  accidents  which  employers  had  made  use  of.  Also,  that  the 
insurance  of  miners,  a  very  important  industry  in  Belgium,  had  been  compulsory 
for  a  p-eat  many  years,  and  the  railways  being  State  railways,  there  was  also 
practically  compulsory  compensation  and  insurance  there,  and  all  of  the  more 
dangerous  industries  were  already  covered  in  some  way  or  other  by  an  insurance 
scheme. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  employers'  liability  insurance  general  in  this 
country  among  manufacturers?— A.  I  think  not;  I  think  it  is  quite  unusual. 

Q.  Have  you  investigated  it? — A.  Yes,  I  have  looked  into  tne  question  in  this 
country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  this  system  of  insurance  a  bar  to  any  action  »t 
law  on  the  part  of  the  workmen?— A.  In  most  cases  the  old  employers'  liability 
law  remained  unrepealed,  the  object  being  that  in  case  the  employer  was  grossly 
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at  fault  the  employee  could  sue  him  for  dami^es,  and  in  such  a  case  would  secure 
an  amountprobably  considerably  in  excess  of  that  allowed  under  the  compensa- 
tion act.  Tne  purpose  of  leaving  these  laws  unrepealed  was  to  make  it  an  object 
for  the  employers  to  tpke  every  x)08sible  precaution.  Otherwise,  the  employers 
might  say  • '  W  ell,  I  have  insured  my  men,  and  that  covers  everything/'  and  would 
not  take  the  precautions  that  should  be  taken,  although  most  of  the  acts  go  into 
the  question  of  the  prevention  of  accidents  as  well  as  compensation  and  provide 
that  precautions  shall  be  taken,  and  make  various  provisions  regarding  that  point. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  know  of  any  of  these  acts  which,  by  express 
provision,  shut  out  the  right  of  civil  action? — A.  No,  I  do  not.  It  is  possible  that 
some  of  them  do.  The  right  is  so  rarely  made  use  of  that  it  does  not  figure  to 
any  extent  except  as  a  menace  over  the  heads  of  employers  to  make  them  more 
careful. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Does  the  British  workmen's  compensation  act  have 
a  tendency  to  discourage  sniall  capital  from  employing?  You  stated  a  moment 
ago  that  the  large  companies  availed  themselves  of  it  and  the  smaller  companies 
had  to  insure  in  a  round-about  way?— A.  I  do  not  think  the  cost  would  be  mate- 
rially different  there,  enough  to  discourage  small  employers,  because  in  the  estab- 
lishments of  small  employers  as  a  usual  tning  the  risk  of  accident  is  apt  to  be  less. 
They  can  exercise  a  closer  suj)ervision.  They  do  not  use  as  much  machinery,  and 
consequently  the  advantage  is  rather  with  the  small  employer. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  while  these  various  schemes,  of  course,  present 
a  great  many  differences,  yet  the  important  point  is  that  all  recognize  that  acci- 
dents due  to  an  industry  should  fall  upon  the  industry  as  an  element  of  the  cost 
of  production,  the  same  as  material  accidents;  that  the  employer  should  pay  this 
compensation,  the  only  exception  being  in  some  cases  like  that  of  the  British  act, 
where  the  employer  can  prove  that  the  employee  was  seriously  and  willfully  at 
fault;  but  even  there  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  employer.  That  is  the  imjwr- 
tant  point  to  be  learned  from  European  experience,  that,  as  a  matter  of  justice  and 
principle,  compulsory  compensation  by  the  employers  should  be  adopted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  that  principle  been  recogpiized  by  public  opinion 
of  these  countries,  and  by  th^ir  legislatures  or  parliaments? — A.  I  suppose  1  have 
talked  with  hundreds  of  people  in  Europe  regarding  this  point,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  principle— I  have  never  talked  with  any  one  who  opposed  it  as  a  principle,  the 
only  difference  being  as  to  the  method,  whether  there  should  be  State  insurance 
or  voluntary  insurance,  or  optional  insurance,  or  compulsoryinsu  ranee;  but  as  a 
principle  it  is  uniformly  accepted  on  the  Continent  to-day.  That  statement  is  not 
true  of  England  wholly.  There  are  in  England  to-day,  of  course,  a  good  many 
manufacturers  who  are  accustomed  to  the  old  system,  who  think  that  the  law  hi^ 
thrown  an  unjust  burden  upon  them,  but  those  manufacturers  now  constitute  a 
minority,  and  the  principle  is  constantly  gaining  ground  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  I  understand  that  the  burden  of  proof  is  now 
thrown  upon  the  defendant? — ^A.  The  burden  of  proof  is  now  upon  the  employer. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  there  not  been  an  open  complaint  in  Great 
Britain,  through  trade  journals  and  otherwise,  that  the  enforcement  of  this  com- 
pulsory compensation  and  insurance  upon  them  has  lessened  their  power  as  a 
competitor  against  the  United  States,  where  it  does  not  exist? — A.  I  could  not 
speak  from  the  standpoint  of  having  read  a  great  many  trade  journals  since  the 
passage  of  this  act,  but  the  official  rex)ort8  state  that  the  act  is  bein^  accepted  in 
a  good  spirit.  But  it  is  important  in  this  connection  to  bear  in  mind  that  Eng- 
land is  now  in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  and  manufacturers  who  are  making 
large  profits  would  not  quarrel  over  small  extra  charges.  If  a  period  of  depres- 
sion should  come  it  is  x)08sible  that  the  employers  might  object,  and  so  the  test  of 
this  legislation  as  well  as  most  social  legislation  is  that  of  hard  times.  But  the 
principle  is  so  universally  accepted  on  the  Continent,  and  is  fining  ground  in 
public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  so  rapidly,  that  it  is  practically  mconceivable  that 
any  back  step  will  be  taken  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

In  regard  to  American  conditions,  I  will  say  that  I  have  not  made  anything  like 
the  special  study  that  I  have  of  European  conditions,  but  I  do  know  tliat  employ- 
ers' liability  laws  in  this  country  have  far  from  reached  the  position  that  I  nave 
just  stated  is  attained  in  ESurope  and  Great  Britain,  and  also  that  the  insurance 
of  workingmen  against  accidents  is  quite  exceptional.  A  number  of  the  rail- 
ways have  organized  so-called  railway  relief  departments,  that  provide  for  com- 
X)6nsation  in  case  of  accident,  but  these  funds  are  supported  in  part  by  deductions 
made  from  employees'  wages,  and  there  are  a  number  of  objections  to  this  system 
as  now  organized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Is  the  practice  of  insuringgeueral,  according  to  your 
idea  in  this  country,  and  is  it  increasing  at  all?— A.  The  employers  insure  to  an 
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increasing  extent  against  their  liability,  bnt  that,  of  conrse,  is  a  different  thing 
from  the  workingmen  being  insured  in  the  sense  that  they  would  receive  a  com- 
pensation. Employers'  liability  insurance  is  increasing  quite  rapidly  in  this 
country. 

Q.  (ByMr.LiTCHMAN.)  Through  the  regular  insurance  companies?— A.  Through 
the  regular  insurance  companies. 

Q.  Accident  insurance  comx>anies? — A.  No.  There  are  usually  special  branches 
of  employers'  liability  insurance.  This  is  not  accident  insurance  at  all.  The 
employer  insures  himself  against  any  judgment  that  he  may  have  to  pay  to  an 
employ^  on  account  of  an  accident. 

Q.  Will  that  in  a  measure  offset  the  quantity  of  insurance  in  foreign  countries 
that  you  describe? — A.  Not  at  all;  because  that  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  employer 
and  not  for  the  employee.  The  employee  never  gets  anything  except  it  is  the 
result  of  a  law  suit,  and  in  case  he  does  get  anything  the  employer  is  then  indem- 
nified b^  the  insurance  companies. 

Q.  "With  that  system  of  insurance  would  the  employee  be  less  likely  to  fight  for 
damages  in  cfwe  of  injury? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  system.  I  am  not  sure  but 
what  the  insurance  companies  themselves  conduct  the  defense  sometimes,  but  the 
provisipns  of  the  contract  1  am  not  familiar  with. 

Q.  Ck>uld  you  suggest  anyone  who  could  give  us  information  along  this  line?— 
A.  I  think  any  agent  of  an  employers'  liabilitjr  insurance  company  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  do  it.    There  must  be  agents  in  this  city. 

Q.  This  system  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  government  in  f  orei^  countries?— 
A.  There  are  different  systems.  In  Germany  and  Austria,  and  in  one  or  two 
other  countries,  it  practically  amounts  to  State  insurance  or  State  control  of  insur- 
ance. Other  countries  have  oompulsory  compensation  in  distinction  from  com- 
pulsory insurance,  and  provide  that  the  employers  can  insure  in  any  way  they 
please,  but  the  insurance  must  be  for  an  amount  equal  to  the  minimum  compen- 
sation required  by  the  act;  and  they  also  provide  for  government  supervision  and 
report  on  these  institutions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  know  whether  any  State  in  this  Union  has  an 
employers' liability  act  such  as  you  have  described,  or  similar  to  those  in  Europe?— 
A.  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  State  has  an  act  at  all  comparable  to  that  of  the 
British  compensation  act. 

Q.  fBy  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  not  all  this  a  sort  of  class  legislation?— A.  No 
more  than  is  all  factory  legislation. 

Q.  Does  it  apply  to  all  employers,  or  does  it  apply  simply  to  one  class  of 
employers? — ^A.  As  a  principle  it  appHes  to  all.  As  a  matter  of  practical  politics 
it  was  found  necessary,  in  organizing  a  scheme  as  complicated  as  an  insurance 
scheme  necessarily  is,  that  it  should  be  first  made  applicable  to  particular  indus- 
tries, where  the  risk  of  accident  was  especially  great;  and  after  it  was  well  organ- 
ized and  in  good  working  order,  and  experience  had  been  gained,  it  was  gradually 
extended  to  other  lines  of  industry  until  it  has  been  made  to  cover  practically  afl 
lines  of  industry,  with  the  exception  of  such  classes  as  salesmen  and  domestics. 

Q.  Does  it  include  farm  hands? — ^A.  The  British  compensation  act  of  1900 
extended  the  system  to  agricultural  laborers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquqar.)  Is  not  such  insurance  based  on  the  character  and 
grade  of  hazard?  With  the  servants  and  professional  men  the  hazard  is  not 
apparent  to  the  lawmaker,  is  it?— A.  Of  course  certain  things  a  law  can  not  do. 
Tney  have  to  start  with  those  cases  in  which  the  thing  to  be  remedied  is  most 
apparent,  and  then  extend  to  other  cases  as  rapidly  as  they  can.  Now,  in  the 
case  of  domestic  servants  and  salesmen  the  extent  to  which  the  employer  ifl 
reponsible  for  any  accident  that  the  employee  may  receive  is  exceedingly  mght 
In  all  of  these  svstems  of  compensation  and  insurance  against  accidents  the  law 
expressly  provides  that  they  relate  only  to  trade  accidents.  That  is,  if  the  work- 
man is  injured  going  to  and  from  his  work  or  at  some  other  time  he  is  not  com- 
pensated. It  is  merely  provided  that  the  accident  caused  by  an  industry  shall 
constitute  a  charge  on  tnat  industrv. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  not  this  ultimately  have  the  effect  of  lower- 
ing the  wages  of  employees?  In  other  words,  would  not  the  employers,  figuring 
that  their  insurance  liability  was  so  much  per  year,  be  obliged  to  cut  down  wa^es 
that  they  would  otherwise  pay  to  that  extent?— A.  I  think  that  it  would  to  the 
same  extent  and  no  more  than  any  other  item  in  the  cost  of  production.  I  think 
that  in  case  of  practically  all  of  those  items  the  charge  is  ultimately  thrown  on 
the  consumer;  it  being  an  item  of  the  cost  of  production,  it  enters  into  that  coet. 
and  prices  are  fixed  in  order  to  cover  the  cost,  and  it  is  ultimately  the  consumer 
that  pays  the  burden;  but  in  regard  to  that  burden  it  is  important  to  note  while 
it  makes  an  additional  burden  ^  on  the  other  hand  it  removes  a  1%  burden^  that 
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resnlting  now  from  the  large  amount  of  litigation  which  to  a  very  considei^able 
extent  is  done  away  with  by  this  compulsory  compensation  act. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  it  not  also  remove  the  local  care  and  State  care 
of  the  injured?— A.  It  would  undoubtedly  have  an  influence  on  the  burden  of 
IK)or  relief. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  not  the  careless  and  the  indolent  and  per- 
haps certain  classes  allow  themselves  to  be  injured  to  a  slight  degree  so  as  to  draw 
this  pension  while  they  were  lying  idle?  Do  they  find  any  results  of  that  kind  in 
foreign  countries? — A.  It  should  l)e  frankly  admitted  that  that  point  is  frequently 
raised  in  discussion  re^rding  compensation,  but  that  statistics  of  the  operations 
of  the  laws  throw  very  little  light  on  the  point  whether  it  has  resulted  in  increas- 
ing the  carelessness  or  not,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  laws  are  constantly  receiv- 
ing extensions,  and  different  interpretations  are  adopted  at  one  time  varying 
from  what  they  were  at  another,  so  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  conclusive  answer. 
The  officials  who  manage  these  insurance  institutions  reply  in  the  negative.  They 
say  it  has  not  resulted  in  increasing  carelessness,  but  we  have  only  meir  personal 
opinion  on  the  matter,  and  of  course  they  are  apt  to  look  on  it  as  favorably  as 
they  can. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  the  carrying  out  of  these  insurance  and  compul- 
sory-compensation acts,  do  the  bodies  of  the  employers  and  the  organized  work- 
ingmen  ^eat  other  matters  than  simply  the  insurance  arbitration?  Does  the 
same  body  hold  two  functions  as  far  as  the  men  are  concerned,  or  are  they  totally 
separate?— A.  Totally  separate. 

Q.  What  have  they  in  the  way  of  advisory  councils,  for  arbitration  and  settlement 
of  general  trade  matters? — A.  Practically  all  Europ^ui  Governments  now  have  leg- 
islation in  relation  to  the  arbitration  and  conciliation  of  trade  disputes.  Li 
France  and  Belgium  a  clear  distinction  is  made  between  what  are  called  individ- 
ual disputes  ana  collective  disputes.  For  the  settlement  of  the  first  they  have 
had  for  a  great  many  years,  since  the  beginning  of  this  century  almost,  the  famous 
council  of  prudTiommes.  They  are  in  the  nature  of  special  labor  courts  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  thousand  and  one  little  x>oints  or  friction  that  arise,  as,  for 
instance,  docking  a  man,  or  improperly  fining  him,  or  any  treatment  which  the 
employee  thinks  is  unjust,  which  in  this  country  frequently  gives  rise  to  a  strike. 
The  strikes  grow  out  of  some  little  friction  in  an  establishment,  and  the  system 
of  prudliommes  provides  an  arbitration,  which  in  operation  is  partly  a  court  and 
partly  an  arbitration  board.  Probably  the  best  device  for  the  settling  of  these 
smaller  disputes  is  that  of  labor  councils  in  Belgium,  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  coal  mine  of  Mariemont.  Here  the  employer  voluntarily  organized  a 
council  on  which  he  appoints  several  of  his  officials,  and  the  employees  in  turn 
appoint  several  delegates,  and  that  council  has  regular  meetings,  and  if  the 
employees  have  anything  to  complain  of  they  ask  their  representatives  to  bring 
it  before  this  council.  This  system  of  having  a  purely  voluntary  council  in  each 
large  industrial  establishment,  through  which  the  employees  can  express  any 
grievance  or  make  any  complaint,  seems  to  work  very  well.  True,  it  does  not 
always  prevent  strikes.  When  the  question  of  an  increase  of  wages  comes  up, 
they  may  suggest  in  this  council  that  wages  should  be  increased.  The  employer 
refuses  and  a  strike  results,  but  they  have  prevented  the  endless  amount  of  fric- 
tion about  small  matters  that  so  often  takes  place  in  establishments.  I  have 
heard  that  somewhat  similar  councils  have  been  started  in  a  number  of  cases  in 
this  country,  although  I  am  unable  to  specify  any  jmrticular  cases.  I  remember 
that  parties  have  told  me  from  time  to  tune  that  they  knew  of  such  councils  here. 

Q.  In  Great  Britain  has  the  Registrar-General  of  Friendly  Societies  any  author- 
ity over  these  arbitration  boards?— A.  I  think  not.  The  arbitration  act  of  1896 
provides  that  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  shall  assume  certain  functions. 

Q.  That  is,  connected  with  the  British  Board  of  Trade?— A.  Yes,  in  connection 
with  the  adnoinistration  of  that  act.  But  most  of  the  legislation  in  Europe  relat- 
ing to  arbitration  is  on  the  general  lines  of  arbitration  laws  in  this  country;  they 
provide  for  voluntary  arbitration  boards.  The  only  compulsory-arbitration  act 
that  I  know  of  in  the  world  is  that  of  New  Zealand. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  far  reco^ition  in  the  law  is  given  to  the  trade  unions  of 
Great  Britain  through  their  registry  under  the  registrar-general?  That  is,  how 
much  additional  power  are  they  given  to  sue  or  be  sued,  and  as  to  their  respon- 
sibility for  the  acts  of  individuals  or  for  the  body,  etc.? — A.  I  would  not  be  able 
to  testify  regarding  that  point  m  any  great  detail.  The  privilege  resulting  from 
registration  is  chiefly  that  of  the  right  to  hold  property  through  trustees,  I  think, 
and  sue  in  their  name,  and  to  hold  them  to  account.  Under  the  old  system  it 
frequently  happened  that  a  trade  union  had  practically  no  redress  in  case  of  a 
dishonest  treasurer  or  other  official;  and  one  of  the  advantages  of  registration  is 
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that  it  is  entitled  to  that  redress.  Registration  practically  amounts  to  this:  The 
Gk)vemment  says,  If  yon  want  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  being  a  regularly  con- 
stituted body,  yon  have  got  to  be  a  regularly  constituted  body,  and  go  before  the 
registrar.  And  the  conditions  of  registry  are  that  they  shall  make  a  report  or  do 
certain  other  things,  and  does  not  limit  their  real  freedom  to  any  appreciable 
extent. 

(^.  In  making  any  of  these  agreements  or  contracts  that  are  common  in  Great 
Britain,  called  the  trade  contracts  between  employers  and  employees,  as  to  a  per- 
manent scale  of  wages  or  a  sliding  scale  lasting  9  months,  12  or  18  months,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  do  you  know  whetiier  there  is  a  provision  in  the  English  act  that 
they  shall  oe  made  through  organized  employees?— A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
such  provision.  I  think  all  such  action  is  unregulated.  They  have  to  settle  ttiat 
matter  the  best  way  they  can.  Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  made  in 
almost  every  case  through  an  organization. 

There  has  developed  in  Europe  quite  an  elaborate  system  of  labor  councils, 
whose  functions  are  somewhat  different  from  those  of  arbitration  boards.  They 
are  to  serve  the  purpose  more  esi)ecially  of  furnishing  an  institution  by  which  the 
employees  can  make  their  wishes  known  and  bring  their  influence  to  bear  upon 
public  opinion  in  some  way.  So  these  councils  are  created  in  different  districts, 
and  the  Government  in  case  any  social  agitation  comes  up  asks  the  opinion  of 
these  councils  in  regard  to  the  matter;  and  these  councils,  which  are  constituted 
partly  of  employers  and  partly  of  employees,  discuss  the  question  and  report. 
They  furnish  a  means  for  the  workingmen  to  express  their  opinions.  It  probably 
works  fairly  well,  but  the  conditions,  of  course,  are  peculiar.  On  the  Continent 
the  laborers  are  not  organized  to  any  extent  like  they  are  in  Great  Britain  or  even 
in  the  United  States.  The  newspapers  are  to  a  large  extent  small  local  sheets  and 
of  no  great  value,  and  in  a  great  many  ways  the  employee  does  not  have  the 
opx>ortunity  of  knowing  what  public  opinion  is  or  of  expressing  his  opinion  him- 
self; and  these  institutions  furnish  a  means  for  doing  it.  In  this  countiy ,  of  course, 
we  have  the  press,  which  is  very  accessible,  which  often  champions  the  interests 
of  the  laboring  man,  and  the  laoor  organizations  themselves  are  in  a  position  to 
express  in  a  very  authoritative  way  the  wishes  of  the  working-man. 

Q.  While  these  remedial  laws  of  Europe,  as  you  are  explainmg  them  to  us  here, 
may  have  somewhat  the  character  of  special  le^slation,  do  they  not  also  have 
many  socialistic  characteristics — not  the  sociahsm  that  concentrates,  but  the 
paternalism  or  socialistic  feeling  that  regulates  through  a  strong  government 
having  control  over  its  people  ana  its  manufacturing  industries? — A.  Every  piece 
of  legislation  is  an  exercise  by  the  State  of  its  authority  and  therefore  an  exten- 
sion of  authority;  and  this  compulsory  insurance  is  undoubtedly  in  the  case  of 
Germany  and  Austria,  at  least,  very  socialistic  in  the  sense  that  the  State  inter- 
feres to  such  a  large  extent;  but  it  can  not  be  said  to  the  same  extent  of  the  British 
compensation  act  or  the  French  or  Italian,  which  follow  the  British  model, 
because  they  do  little  more  than  lay  down  general  princi|>les.  The  actual  exercise 
of  intervention  by  the  State  is  not  contemplated.  They  simply  say  that  as  a  matter 
of  law  the  employer  must  do  a  certain  thing.  Germany  and  Austria  not  only  say 
he  must  do  a  certain  thin^,  but  they  go  ahead  and  organize  institutions  andhave 
State  control  and  take  socialistic  action  in  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.J  At  the  expense  of  the  employer?--A.  No;  that,  as  far 
as  the  general  expenses  oi  administration  are  concemea,  would  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  whole  people,  come  out  of  the  regular  revenues;  that  is,  the  supiK>rt  of  the  . 
imperial  insurance  department  that  controls. 

Q.  To  that  extent  then  it  is  government  insurance? — ^A.  To  that  exent.  Ger- 
many, in  addition  to  passing  this  compulsory-insurance  act  against  accidents, 
also  provides  for  compulsory  insurance  against  sickness  and  compulsory  insur- 
ance against  old  age  and  invalidity;  so  that  a  workingman  there  is  completely 
protected  in  case  he  is  physically  unable  to  work  for  any  reason,  whether  he  is 
sick  or  too  old  or  meets  with  an  accident. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Without  regard  to  time  of  service  in  the  particular 
industry?— A.  In  the  particular  industry,  yes.  There  are  certain  conditions  in 
old  age,  especially.  The  act  provides  that  he  must  have  belonged  to  the  j<ystein 
a  certain  number  of  weeks,  which  amounts  to  a  number  of  years. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  care  have  they  taken  in  any  part  of  Europe, 
more  especially  Germany,  with  the  tramp  question? — A.  Germany  has  a 
very  elaborate  system  of  institutions  providing  for  tramps,  for  persons  out  of 
work.  They  consist  partly  of  a  sort  of  lodgings  or  shelters  from  which  the 
tramp  is  handed  on  from  one  to  the  other.  And  they  also  nave  created  about  80 
so-called  labor  colonies,  the  purpose  of  whch  is  to  provide  for  the  unemployed  in 
a  more  permanent  way.  These  colonies  succeed  in  reaching  only  those  who  are 
permanently  incapable.    Jt  is  shown,  for  example,  that  a  lar^  number  of 
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inmates  have  been  convicted  of  crime.  I  think  considerably  over  half  the  per- 
sons admitted  have  been  in  these  colonies  before.  A  ^eat  many  have  been  there 
before  repeatedly,  and  their  main  function  seems  to  be  to  segregate  that  class  of 
hopelessly  inefficient  which,  if  they  were  not  taken  care  oi  in  these  colonies,  would 
be  tikken  care  of  in  some  other  way;  and  I  think  they  serve  a  useful  purpose  to 
that  extent.  Instead  of  herding  them  in  jails  or  in  a  poorhouse,  they  go  to  these 
colonies. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  they  make  any  distinction  between  the  criminal 
classes  in  these  colonies  and  others  who  have  not  been  convicted  of  crime,  or  are 
they  all  in  together? — ^A.  I  think  not,  because  they  certionly  admit  large  numbers 
that  have  been  convicted  of  crime.  And  the  reason  for  it  is  probably  that  per- 
sons, when  they  are  discharged  from  confinement,  have  difoculty  in  securing 
work,  and  they  are  practically  compelled  to  go  to  some  such  place.  The  evidence 
that  many  of  the  inmates  are  permanently  reformed  is  very  slight;  it  is  known 
that  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  labor  colonies  are  ever  reformed  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  can  be  restored  to  society  and  become  independent 
workers  again. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FARQUHAR.)  Does  the  state  place  them  at  labor  then  so  that  they 
can  earn?— A.  Those  are  not  state  institutions.  They  were  orig^ally  started  under 
private  auspices.  It  is  possible  that  the  state  subsidizes  them  and  contributes  to 
their  support;  but  to  a  large  extent  they  remain  under  private  auspices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  They  are  charitable,  are  they?— A.  To  a  considerable 
extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  not  these  somewhat  of  a  local  charge^  independent 
of  the  funds  that  have  been  raised  for  their  supjwrt?- A.  I  am  mute  sure  that 
the  local  authorities  contribute  to  the  support,  but  to  what  extent  1  could  not  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  Holland,  in  tnese  colonies,  do  they  not  permit  a  man 
to  work  and  allow  a  certain  wa^,  and  in  the  end  give  him  a  small  parcel  of  land  to 
cultivate?— A.  The  Dutch  colonies  are  quite  different  from  the  (jtorman .  They  are 
more  select,  api)eal  more  to  the  family  man  than  they  do  to  the  single  man.  And  the 
purpose  there  is  permanent  reformation.  But  the  system  is  so  very  expensive  that 
even  if  it  succeeos  it  counts  very  little,  because  the  funds  allow  them  to  help  only  a 
few  families  each  year.  That  is  the  objection  to  the  Dutch  system— its  great 
expense.  The  Australian  colonies  attempted  to  organize  labor  colonies  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases,  and  considerable  success  was  obtained,  but  that  was  chiefly  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  had  large  tracts  of  waste  land  which  required  a  large  amount 
of  manual  and  ordinary  labor;  and  in  the  clearing  of  that  ground,  and  its  ditching 
and  fencing  they  could  find  employment.  But  in  the  more  settled  communities 
it  is  very  mffictut  to  find  tracts  of  ground  or  work  requiring  a  large  amount  of 
purely  unskilled  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FARQUHAR.)  In  your  investigations  in  Europe  you  gave  consider- 
able attention  to  industrial  communities? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Erupi)s,  for  instanoe— would  any  description  you  could  give  of  the 
EIrupps  to  the  commission  probably  cover  all  others?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  We  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  that,  to  know  what  the  relationship 
between  employer  and  employee  there  is,  and  all  the  other  features. — ^A.  The 
conditions  of  Krupp  were  these:  Erupp,  as  you  know,  started  as  a  very  small 
establishment,  employing  less  than  10  employees.  It  was  a  very  small  business; 
but  the  industry  developled  so  rapidly  that  it  outstripped  the  housing  facilities 
and  institutions  for  supplying  the  needs  of  the  employees;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
actuated  partly  by  this  necessity  and  -pBoHy  out  or  a  genuine  desire  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  employees,  there  has  developed  at  ]Bssen,  where  the  works  are 
located,  a  very  remarkable  collection  of  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the 
employees. .  Erupp  has  built  a  number  of  charming  industrial  villiu^es  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  his  works,  in  which  empufoyees  are  lodg^ed.  He  has 
erected  public  baths;  he  maintains  schools  and  hospitals.  He  provided  for  the 
insurance  of  his  employees  long  before  it  became  compulsory  for  him  to  do  so. 
He  has  one  larse  village  of  cottages  detached  especially  for  the  old  employees  that 
have  retired.  He  has  always  taken  especial  care  of  his  old  employees.  A  person 
enters  the  works  and  remains  there  practically  for  life,  and  when  unable  to  work 
the  establishment  takes  care  of  him,  gives  him  some  light  work  to  do,  if  possible, 
or  otherwise  just  supix)rt8  him  absolutely.  And  it  is  extremely  interesting  to  go 
through  those  different  communities  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  erected. 
Take  the  houses  that  were  erected  40  or  50  years  ago;  they  are  mere  barracks  and 
verjr  bad  conditions  prevail  there;  but  each  successive  step  taken  in  the  housing 
of  his  working  people  was  an  advance;  and  it  is  as  striking  an  object  lesson  of  the 
general  improvement  of  conditions  under  which  the  same  class  of  workmen  live 
that  one  could  well  wish. 
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The  fact,  althongh  Ernpp  has  over  SOfiOO  employees,  that  he  has  little  or  no 
trouble  with  them  shows  the  very  harmomons  relations  that  have  existed  between 
the  employer  and  employees  there.  The  example  at  Pullman,  of  coarse,  is  some- 
what similar  to  Krapp;  but  in  that  connection  it  is  important  to  notice  the  funda- 
mental distinction  between  the  European  laborer  and  the  American.  The  Ameri- 
can doesn't  like  to  have  things  done  for  Mm.  He  doesn't  want  to  consider  that 
he  is  under  obligations  to  his  employer;  but  what  he  wants  he  wants  as  a  right, 
while  the  continental  worker  does  not  feel  that  way,  and  in  consequence  there  has 
been  a  remarkable  development  all  over  Europe  of  what  they  call  employers' 
institutions.  There  is  scarcely  a  large  establishment  there  that  the  employe/ 
doesn't  provide  institutions  of  one  kind  or  another  for  the  benefit  of  his  employees: 
and  Krupp  is  probably  the  best  example  of  that. 

Q.  You  would  not  expect  that  those  examples  would  be  followed  very  readily 
in  this  country,  where  there  is  so  much  individuality? — ^A.  I  would  not. 

Q.  Neither  m  profit  sharing  nor  cooperation  or  the  industrial  community? — A. 
A  Belgian  manufacturer  who  maintains  institutions  of  this  kind  told  me  that  the 
policy  that  he  was  pursuing,  and  that  ou^ht  to  be  pursued,  was  for  the  employer 
to  prepare  the  way  for  his  own  abdication  as  regards  these  institutions.  He 
thought  it  was  necessary  for  the  employer  to  take  the  initiative  and  create  certain 
institutions,  because  the  employees  would  not  do  it,  but  that  as  rapidly  as  x>068i- 
ble  he  should  turn  over  the  man^ement  and  the  control  and  the  support  of  these 
institutions  to  the  employees,  and  he  is  doing  it.  I  think  that  in  this  country  it 
would  be  possible  in  a  good  many  cases  for  the  employer  to  encourage  and  to  fos- 
ter the  development  of  institutions,  clubhouses,  reading  houses,  baths,  or  the 
organization  of  cooperative  societies  for  the  provision  of  houses  or  running  a 
cooperative  store;  but  he  should  encourage  the  men  to  do  these  things  rather  than 
to  do  them  himself.  I  think  the  employer  can  play  an  important  part  in  the  way 
of  encouraging  rather  than  himself  doing  it.  The  different  feeling  of  the  conti- 
nental and  American  workmen,  I  think,  explains  why  profit  sharing  has  been  so 
much  more  successful  in  Europe  than  in  the  United  States.  The  conditions  are 
more  permanent  there.  The  employee  goes  into  the  establishment,  and  he  is  to 
remain  there  for  years  and  years,  and  consequently  he  becomes  identified  with 
the  interests  of  the  establisnment,  and  it  is  possible  to  bring  him  under  some 
scheme  by  which  that  identification  is  more  complete.  But  in  the  United  States, 
where  a  man  doesn't  know  whether  he  will  be  working  for  that  establishment  six 
months  from  now  or  not,  it  is  nianifestly  more  difficult  to  establish  any  such  sys- 
tem. And  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  desirable  to  limit  the  mobility  and  the 
independence  of  the  laborer  to  move  around  from  place  to  place  and  seek  his 
advantage  wherever  he  can  find  it. 

Cooperation  is  on  quite  a  different  basis.  That  is  a  case  of  where  the  men  them- 
selves organize  associations  for  their  own  benefit,  and  one  would  think  that  in  the 
United  States  such  associations  could  develop  more  than  they  do.  But  the  only 
explanation  that  I  can  think  of  is  the  lack  of  stability,  the  greater  lack  of  sta- 
bility ttiat  exists  here  by  men  moving  from  one  place  to  another  and  from  one 
establishment  to  another. 

There  is,  in  reg^ard  to  cooperation,  one  point  that  I  would  like  to  speak  of.  In 
both  Great  Britain  and  France  a  system  of  cooperative  contracts  has  developed 
to  quite  a  little  extent  and  is  an  interesting  example  of  cooperation.  Instead  of 
there  being  a  cooperative  society  properly  speaking,  a  trade  union  will  undertake 
a  contract  for  doing  a  certain  job  of  public  work — take  the  contract  for  erecting 
a  building,  or  doing  the  plastering  for  it;  and  the  government  has  usually  intended 
to  foster  that  system  or  doing  away  with  the  contractor  altogether.  And  in  cer- 
tain lines  of  work,  in  the  building  trades  especially,  it  seems  to  work  very  well, 
and  it  is  not  unusual  for  an  association  of  workingmen,  usually  a  trade  union,  to 
bid  on  a  contract  and  get  it.  I  know  in  France  the  law  provides  that  contracts 
shall  be  split  up  into  such  size  so  that  associations  of  workingmen  can  bid  on 
them,  and  also  uiat  they  shall  be  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  giving  some  bond.s 
or  other  formalities  which  they  are  not  m  a  position  to  meet.  As  an  example,  the 
building  for  social  economy  at  the  Paris  Exposition  was  built  entirely  by  associa- 
tions of  workingmen  working  on  this  cooperative  contract  plan. 

Q.  Is  this  cooi)erative  contract  plan  somewhat  like  the  old  form  of  coUegia  of 
Rome,  where  the  unions  contracted  with  the  state  for  the  furnishing  of  arms  and 
ordnance  and  everything  else? — A.  I  am  not  enough  familiar  with  the  old  collegia 
to  say,  but  the  regulations  which  I  have  read  regarding  this  kind  of  contracts  in 
France  provide  that  the  associations  of  workingmen  can  bid  on  all  kinds  of  con- 
tracts for  the  performance  of  work  or  for  the  furnishing  of  supplies,  so  there  will 
be  nothing  to  prevent  associations  of  tailors,  for  example,  bidomg  to  furnish  nni- 
forms  for  the  police  or  fiire  departments.    And  these  regulations  apply  not  only 
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to  the  central  government,  but  to  the  departments  and  the  communes.  They 
have  the  ri^ht  to  bid  for  the  performance  of  work  or  for  the  furnishing  of  supphes 
on  all  pubbc  work. 

Q.  In  Europe  how  far  has  voluntary  arbitration  gone,  and  has  there  been  any 
movement  there  to  take  up  compulsory  arbitration? — A.  Of  course,  it  is  discussed 
in  economical  publications,  and  bills  have  been  brought  forward,  but  it  can'hardly 
be  said  that  the  movement  for  compulsory  arbitration  is  as  strong  there  as  it  is 
it  the  United  States.  There  is  very  uttle  likelihood  of  any  adoption  of  compul- 
sory arbitration.  I  know  in  France,  where  the  laws  provide  for  voluntary  arbi- 
tration boards,  in  a  great  many  cases  the  parties,  instead  of  making  use  of  these 
boards,  prefer  to  organize  an  arbitration  board  of  their  own  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes,  the  same  way  as  in  this  country;  in  New  York,  for  example.  Bishop 
Potter  and  somebodv  else  mi^ht  be  appealed  to  as  arbitrators  instead  of  resorting 
to  the  State  board  of  arbitration. 

Q.  Did  you  find  in  Europe  that  there  was  a  preference  for  trade  arbitration  or 
the  immediate  employer  and  employee  in  the  trade  arbitrating  among  themselves 
and  not  calling  in  the  State  authorities  at  all?  Do  you  think  that  thsLt  system  is 
growing  in  Europe?— A.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  say.  The  conditions  there 
are  reaUy  very  similar  to  what  they  are  here.  They  have  systems  of  voluntary 
arbitration;  they  are  resorted  to  to  a  certain  extent,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
einployers,  as  I  have  said,  frequently  prefer- to  organize  their  own. 

9.'  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  looked  into  the  French  law  in  regard  to  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration,  to  know  whether  it  is  progressing  favoraWy  or  not?— 
A.  Yes;  I  looked  into  the  law,  and  I  look  over  the  annual  reports  of  its  operations 
as  they  come  to  the  office. 

Q.  More  people  are  availing  themselves  of  that  than  formerly,  are  they  not? — 
A.  No,  I  would  not  say  so.  The  reports  for  1  year  after  the  other  are  very  similar, 
remarkably  so.    You  nnd  about  the  same  number  1  year  that  you  do  another. 

%(By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  arbitration  in  these  further  advanced  countries 
urope  lessened  strikes  a  good  deal?— A.  I  think  it  has.  It  has  undoubtedly 
lessened  strikes  growing  out  of  small  causes;  it  has  contributed  to  make  the  gen- 
eral relations  between  employers  and  employees  more  harmonious.  Practic^y 
none  of  these  laws  have  contributed  much  toward  preventing  such  great  differ- 
ences as  those  relating  to  wages.  It  is  found  there  that  if  it  is  known  that  a 
manufacturer  is  becoming  more  prosperous  and  his  profits  are  greater  his  em- 
ployees will  demand  a  shi^e  of  those  profits,  and  usually  they  wiU  get  something 
of  a  concession.  I  know  of  a  recent  case  of  arbitration,  in  1899  or  1900,  of  a  very 
severe  strike  of  coal  miners  in  the  Loire  basin.  There  the  miners  struck  purely 
on  the  ground  that  the  price  of  coal  had  gone  up  and  the  mine  owners  were 
reaping  greatly  increased  profits.  *  The  mine  owners  admitted  it,  but  said  that  they 
did  not  reduce  wages  when  the  price  went  down  and  they  ought  not  to  increase 
them  when  prices  went  up.  But  the  miners  struck,  and  s3ter  negotiations  a 
voluntary  board  of  arbitration  was  constituted,  and  that  board  grantedan  increase 
of  wages  and  laid  down  the  principle  that  when  profits  increased  that  way  the 
employees  ought  to  share  in  those  increased  profits  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the 
mine  owners  accepted  that  decision. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  Can  you  briefly  state  the  condition  of  the  labor  people 
in  Europe  as  compared  with  the  labor  people  in  this  country?— A.  It  is  a  pretty 
big  question.    What  do  you  mean — the  relative  condition? 

9.  Yes;  the  labor  of  this  country  compared  with  that  of  Europe. — ^A.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  doubt  but  what  generfdly  the  conditions  or  labor  here  are 
better  than  in  any  European  country.  There  are  exceptions  to  that  statement. 
For  instance,  I  believe  the  coal  miners  are  better  off  in  Europe  than  they  are  in 
the  United  States.  I  think  their  actual  conditions  of  living  there  are  better. 
They  are  probably  better  housed;  they  probably  eat  better,  and  they  are  certainly 
very  much  better  off  as  regards  stability  of  employment.  They  know  that  they 
have  employment  almost  year  in  and  year  out  in  most  cases.  But  with  that 
exception  the  workingman  here  lives  better,  eats  better,  earns  higher  wages,  and 
according  to  that  standard  is  better  off. 

Q.  In  tne  glass  industry  and  the  iron  industry,  do  we  not  compare  very  favor- 
ably? Are  we  not  better  off  than  they  are  there? — ^A.  Certainly  with  continental 
Europe.  Although  the  British  workmen  in  the  steel  trade  are  not  earning  the 
wages  they  do  here,  they  are  very  well  off. 

Q.  They  have  more  constant  work,  have  they  not? — ^A.  They  have  moie  con- 
stant work;  through  various  relief  organizations  they  are  better  taken  care  of, 
and  their  requirements  are  not  so  great  as  they  are  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  More  contented  people;  practice  a  more  even  frugahty 
of  living?— A.  Yes;  it  has  more  stability  in  every  way.    And  what  they  do  have, 
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while  it  may  not  be  as  much  as  the  American  gets,  they  are  more  certain  of  it 
That  is  the  great  advantage,  I  think,  of  the  Enropean  workman  genendly.  His 
conditions  of  life  are  more  certain.  Take  the  German  as  an  example.  Now, 
whatever  his  condition  may  be  in  comparison  to  the  American,  the  fact  that  he 
knows  that  if  he  meets  witn  an  accident  incapacitating  him  for  work  he  is  going 
to  receive  a  i)ension  for  the  remainder  of  his  life;  that  if  he  is  killed  there  is 
^in^  to  be  a  compensation  paid  to  his  wife  and  children;  that  if  he  falls  sick  he 
IS  going  to  receive  compensation  also;  and  finally,  when  he  gets  nnable  to  work 
as  a  resnlt  of  old  age  tnat  he  will  be  then  entitled  to  a  pension^these  are  advan- 
tages that  the  American  workman  does  not  en^oy.  Of  course,  the  American 
workmen  are  in  a  position,  on  account  of  their  higher  wages,  to  make  provision 
against  those  conditions,  and  they  do  it  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Through  building  and  loan  associations,  savings  banks,  insurance  associa- 
tions, etc.,  and  still  maintain  his  individuality? — A.  Of  course  it  is  only  a  select 
few  in  America  that  do  that;  the  persons  that  are  most  in  need,  the  common 
laborers,  do  not  do  that  very  much.  Savinp^-bank  deposits,  friendly  societies, 
and  membership  in  building  and  loan  associations  belong  to  the  skilled  classes; 
the  common  laborer  does  not  do  it  to  any  great  extent. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  A  very  large  per  cent  of  the  best  paid  labor  use  up  all 
their  money  in  living  and  do  not  provide  for  the  future?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  find  intemperance  prevailing  more  in  Europe 
than  here? — A.  I  did  not  notice — ^this  is  a  matter  of  personal  observation — as  much 
drunkenness  there  as  I  do  here.  But  all  the  evidence  in  France  is  that  drunken- 
ness is  increasing  greatly  among  the  workmen  on  account  of  their  giving  up  their 
original  wine  drinking  for  the  drinking  of  absinthe  and  similar  liquors. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  in  the  way  of  remedial 
legislation  along  any  line  on  which  you  have  been  giving  us  information?— A. 
The  question  in  which  I  am  most  interested,  and  to  wnich  I  have  given  the  most 
attention,  is  that  of  workingmen's  insurance  and  compulsory  compensation  for 
accidents.  I  should  say  that  any  action  looking  toward  the  modification  of  the 
employers'  liability  laws  in  this  country,  in  the  direction  of  making  the  employer 
responsible,  not  only  for  those  accidents  that  are  due  to  his  own  fault,  but  for 
those  accidents  the  responsibility  for  which  can  not  be  traced — ^that  are  unavoid- 
able— ^it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction;  and  also  toward  modification  of 
the  law  so  as  to  throw  the  burden  oi  proof  upon  the  employer  in  case  of  an  accident 

Q.  Would  you  be  willing  to  make  us  a  sketch  of  such  a  law  as  you  think  would 
be  competent  to  be  i)assed  on  that  question? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  would  under- 
take to  do  that,  on  account  of  constitutional  questions  with  which  I  would  not  be 
sufficiently  familiar. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  employers'  liability  laws  would  rest  entirely  with 
State  legislation? — A.  I  think  any  of  them  could  enact  a  compulsory  compensation 
act  like  that  of  Great  Britain,  which  covered  all  the  general  industries  anc  employ- 
ments; and  I  would  not  hesitate  to  favor  legislation  in  the  States  in  that  direction. 
But  in  resjwnse  to  your  request  as  to  whether  I  could  sketch  such  a  law  I  would 
say  that  taking  the  British  act  as  a  model  would  be  about  the  best  sketch  for  a 

Eroposed  law  that  one  could  get.  It  would  seem  to  me,  as  regards  Federal  legis- 
ition,  that  if  Confl^ess  could  pass  an  act  making  it  compulsory  upon  aU  railway 
companies  engaged  in  interstate  traffic  to  provide  accident-preventing  appliances, 
like  power  brakes  and  automatic  couplers,  that  it  might  pass  a  law  especially  for 
railways  regarding  employers'  liability  and  increasing  their  liability.  The  reform 
of  employers'  liability  laws  in  foreign  countries  in  a  number  of  cases  started  by 
passing  laws  specially  in  relation  to  the  railway  industry.  Of  course  the  railway 
mdustry  is  one  in  which  the  matter  of  accidents  is  most  important.  If  the  Fea- 
eral  Congress  could  pass  a  law  making  the  railways  responsible  for  the  compen- 
sation of  all  accidents  other  than  those  due  to  the  serious  and  willful  misconaact 
of  the  injured  employee,  not  the  fellow-servant,  that  would  be  a  very  imixxrtant 
measure  and  would  furnish  an  example  for  the  States  to  follow.  Tliat  is,  if  the 
Federal  Government  would  indorse  the  principle  in  such  an  act,  it  would  bs  a 
great  arg^ument  for  the  States  to  follow  the  same  principle. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  legislation  in  regard  to 
the  unemployed?  Has  it  progressed  enough  in  Euroi)e  to  gfive  any  example  to 
this  country  of  anything  that  can  be  done  with  the  large  number  of  unemployed 
of  various  kinds? — A.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  question  that  can  be  reached  very 
much  by  legislation. 

Q.  You  have  observed,  I  presume,  that  there  has  been  a  great  effort  made  to 
secure  employment  for  such? — A.  I  think  the  evidence  is  very  strong  that  trade 
unions  succeed  in  looking  after  their  own  members  very  adequately.  The  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  is  almost  entirely  the  problem  of  the  unemployment  of 
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tmflkilled  labor.  While  it  wonld  not  be  exactly  in  the  line  of  legislation,  I  think 
if  cities  conld  so  organize  their  work  that  requires  a  lari^e  amount  of  manual 
labor— such,  for  instance,  as  street  sweeping  or  road  making— with  the  idea  in 
view  that  the  service  could  be  expanded  as  necessity  arose  for  giving  employ- 
ment, that  that  would  be  the  beist  way  of  meeting  unemployment  with  that 
class,  because,  unless  it  is  made  in  advance,  the  attempt  to  or^^nize  a  special 
relief,  in  which  the  whole  thing  has  to  be  organized  from  the  beginning,  is  almost 
always  a  failure;  but  if  provision  could  be  made  and  discretion  given  to  the  local 
administrators  to  increase  and  decrease  their  force  to  in  a  measure  meet  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  demand  for  employment,  why  I  think  it  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  the  relief  of  unemployment.  In  doing  that  they  ought  to  have 
very  careful  records  of  whom  they  employ  in  order  to  know  whether  they  are 
bona  fide  residents  of  the  district,  because  if  that  protection  is  not  general,  why 
people  from  other  sections  will  flock  in  there  for  the  sake  of  getting  that  work. 

Q.  Perhaps  the  questions  have  not  brought  out  something  that  you  would  like 
to  state  to  tne  commission  of  your  own  motion,  something  that  has  not  been  cov- 
ered?—A.  No;  I  think  I  have  covered  the  ground  that  I  had  outlined  in  my  mind. 

( Testimony  closed. ) 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  14, 1900, 

TESTIMONY  OF  PEOF.  WALTER  A.  WYCKOFF, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Princeton  University. 

The  commission  met  at  10.50  a.  m..  Vice-chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Prof.  Walter  A.  Wyckoff ,  assistant  professor  of  political  economy  at  Prince- 
ton University,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Please  give  your  name  and  nost-office  address. — A. 
Walter  A.  Wyckoff;  my  post-office  address  is  Princeton,  N.  J.;  my  profession  is 
that  of  assistant  professor  of  political  economy  in  Princeton  Universitv. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  nave  been  professor  in  Princeton? — A..  1  became  a 
member  of  the  faculty  in  1895;  I  have  had  the  position  of  professor  since  1898,  if 
my  recollection  serves  me. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  investigated  the  questions  relating  to  the  conditions  of 
the  workingmen  of  the  United  States? — A.  I  began  a  personal  investigation  in 
the  summer  of  1891;  and  that  investigation,  which  was  of  the  nature  of  a  per- 
sonal experiment,  extended  from  July,  1891,  until  February,  1893. 

Q.  Are  the  results  of  that  investigation  published?— A.  They  have  been  pub- 
lished simply  in  descriptive  form;  not  in  any  other  way.  I  hope  eventually  to 
put  them  mto  a  shape  which  will  have  more  direct  bearing  upon  the  scientific 
investigation  of  the  conditions  of  this  country,  but  so  far  I  have  g^ven  them,  in 
published  form,  simply  a  narrative  or  descriptive  character. 

Q.  If  you  will  please  state  your  experience  and  the  results  of  your  investiga- 
tions, we  wiU  be  pleased  to  hear  them— in  your  own  way;  the  motives  that  led 
you  to  it  and  also  the  results  that  have  come  from  it. — A.  I  depend  upon  being 
asked  questions.  I  may  describe  it  in  this  way,  that  I  was  but  a  short  time  out 
of  college,  but  had  become  interested  in  economic  questions,  and  it  had  been  sug- 
gested to  me  by  a  friend  that  a  continued  investigation  of  the  sort  that  I  was 
making— which  was  purely  the  sort  of  an  investigation  which  a  student  would 
carry  on  in  connection  with  the  academic  study  of  economical  questions — was 
inadequate,  and  that  i  could  get  a  foundation  of  further  knowledge  of  economic 
matters  by  turning  my  investigation  for  a  year  or  two  into  a  practical  trial  of  cer- 
tain economic  conditions.  And  his  suggestion — I  speak  of  it  as  his  suggestion, 
because  it  was  not  original  with  me— came  from  a  fnend,  a  man  of  wide  practical 
acquaintance  with  affairs  in  this  country,  and  it  took  the  shape  of  a  proposal  that 
I  should  become  a  worMngman  for  a  period  of  months  or  a  year  or  two.  I  had  no 
acquaintance  with  manual  labor,  no  experience  of  manual  labor,  and  to  put 
myself  in  the  position  of  a  workin^an  involved  my  putting  myself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  an  unskilled  laborer,  accepting  the  performance  of  Istbor  which  would  be 
available  to  any  man  who  was  without  a  trade,  unskilled  in  labor.  1  realized  my 
position  from  tne  first,  and  I  also  realized  that  the  results  of  an  investi/^tion  of 
that  kind  would  have  a  value  which  would  be  almost  entirely  personal;  it  would 
be  of  personal  value  to  me,  but  of  no  great  value  apart  from  the  exi)erience  which 
I  gained.  But  I  thought  that  the  suggestion  was  an  admirable  one,  and  it  fitted 
in  with  my  personal  plans  very  well.    So  I  started  out  one  July  morning  from  near 
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Fairfield,  Connectictit.  1  went  on  the  principle  thati  should  not  beg,  bnt  that  I 
shonld  rely  entirely  upon  my  ability  to  earn  a  living  and  to  earn  it  by  the  work  of 
my  hands.  So  I  set  out;  but  it  was  some  days  before  I  hit  upon  a  plan  which 
seemed  to  me  to  be  one  which  I  could  carry  through  to  the  end  of  my  investi^ 
tion.  So  far  as  the  investigation  was  concerned,  I  had  only  this  very  indefinite 
idea,  that  I  would,  starting  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  reach  the  Pacific  coast  before 
ending  my  exi)eriment;  and,  as  I  say,  I  had  not  been  many  days  in  this  investi- 
gation before  I  hit  upon  the  plan  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  on  the  whole  the 
best;  and  that  was  to  accept  more  or  less  permanent  jobs  instead  of  looking  for 
a  chance  job  here  and  there  to  earn  a  meal  or  a  night's  lodging — ^to  see  what  I 
could  find  in  the  way  of.  permanent  employment,  not  in  order  that  I  might  make 
it  permanent  employment  for  myself,  but  these  jobs  which  I  secured  would  be  in 
the  nature  of  work  that  if  a  man  did  accept  them  he  might  make  them  perma- 
nent for  himself— giving  at  least  that  decree  of  value  to  the  experiment.  I  got 
work  first  with  a  gang  of  laborers  at  the  post  at  West  Point.  The  Academy 
building  was  being  destroyed  to  give  place  to  a  new  building,  and  immediately 
npon  my  application  to  the  boss  I  was  given  work  with  his  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  How  many  days  had  you  been  out  at  this  time? — A.  I  had 
been  out  just  a  week  then,  living  by  chance  jobs— that  is,  bein£[  given  work  to  saw 
wood  or  something  of  that  sort  and  getting  in  payment  a  nignt's  lodging,  or  a 
meal,  or  whatever  I  needed.  But  as  I  say ,  the  results  of  a  week's  experience  of  that 
sort  of  thing  was  that  I  found  that  it  was  unsatisfactory  and  I  was  not  getting 
any  results;  therefore  I  adopted  this  plan  of  securing  more  permanent  work.  I 
was  surprised  at  the  readiness  with  which  I  found  employment.  I  walked  to 
Highland  Falls,  got  a  ^lace  in  a  mechanics'  boarding  house  there,  and  there  I 
stayed  for  a  week  workmg  on  the  ruins  of  the  Old  Academic  Building.  It  gave 
me  the  opx)ortunity  of  very  intimate  association  with  the  other  men,  gave  me  a 
chance  to  see  how  they  lived,  and,  in  the  personal  contact  with  the  men  to  follow 
their  ways  of  thinking  and  their  ways  of  looking  at  labor  questions  and  their  gen- 
eral attitude  toward  fife.  I  may  say  that  I  soon  found  it  necessary  to  stop  that 
sort  of  work  for  the  time  being  at  least;  the  strain  was  very  severe  and  I  was 
new  to  manual  labor.  I  found  that  my  hands  were  lacerated  and  I  had  to  give 
it  up  at  the  end  of  a  week  and  seek  other  employment.  I  went  on  from  there  only 
a  day's  march  and,  driven  to  shelter  by  the  rain  at  a  hotel  up  in  the  Highlands, 
I  applied  for  work  and  was  taken  on  as  a  porter;  and,  seeing^  the  opportunity  of 
investigating  something  of  the  condition  of  life  among  demesne  servants,  I  staved 
on  there  for  a  period  of  about  3  weeks,  filling  the  position  of  hotel  porter.  When 
I  had  stayed  there  that  length  of  time  I  concluded  that  there  was  nothing  more 
special  tnat  I  could  gain;  so  I  started  out  again  early  one  morning  and  walked  as 
far  as  Middletown  in  Orange  County.    There  I  began  to  look  for  work,  and  was 

S'ven  it  digging  a  sewer  on  the  grounds  of  the  Homeopathic  Insane  Asylum  near 
iddletown.  Orange  County,  N.  Y.  In  this  way  I  continued  my  progress  west- 
ward, simply  looking  for  work  of  this  kind,  accepting  any  form  of  work  that  offered 
provided  it  was  honest,  and  living  with  the  other  workingmen.  I  next  worked 
with  a  farmer  a  little  west  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  and  after  a  week's  stay  with  him, 
I  found  a  place  in  a  logging  camp  in  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  about  now  much  money  you  earned?  I  would  like  to 
know  how  you  progressed  from  one  place  to  another,  and  if  you  saved  any 
money. — A.  My  wages  varied.  At  the  first  job  where  I  was  engaged,  at  the  Old 
Academy  Building,  I  received  $1.60  a  day.  I  paid  $5  a  week  for  my  board.  The 
savings,  of  course,  applied  simply  to  the  week^s  work,  and  they  were  very  little, 
and  were  entirely  taken  up  in  the  payment  of  my  week's  board;  and  in  payment 
also  for  the  necessary  thing[s  which  I  had  to  get.  I  had  but  one  suit  of^clothe6i 
and  I  had  to  get  a  suit  of  jeans  to  cover  ana  protect  them,  because  they  were 
the  only  garments  I  had  with  me,  and  I  meant  to  live  entirely  by  the  work  of  my 
hands  and  to  purchase  my  own  clothing  as  well  as  my  support  in  every  other  way. 

I  will  say  in  regard  to  the  next  employment,  that  of  hotel  iwrter,  I  was  paid  at 
the  rate  of  $8  a  month  and  my  keep.  There  were  no  expenses,  and  what  I  had 
earned  in  the  course  of  my  stay  there  was  clear  gain,  excepting  that  I  had  worn 
my  boots  out  and  had  to  have  them  renewed,  so  that  the  little  balance  I  had  left 
was,  as  I  remember,  slightly  under  $2,  and  this  served  to  purchase  food  on  the  road 
to  Middletown  and  prevent  the  necessity  of  going  without  either  food  or  shelter  at 
night  until  I  got  a  job  again  at  Middletown.  There  I  saved  my  wages,  and  f(ff 
something  more  than  a  week's  stay  my  savings  were  sufficient  to  secure  food  and 
lodginff  until  I  got  another  job  with  a  larmer  near  Wilkesbarre. 

I  walked  along  the  countinr  road  because — though  it  was  perfectly  obvious  thalg 
my  savings  were  such  that  I  could  have  gone  by  rail  and  covered  the  distance  in 
very  much  shorter  time — ^this  walking  gave  me  opportunities  for  frequent  contact 
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with  the  farmers  and  frequent  opportunities  of  work  with  farmers.  I  had  a 
number  of  conversations  with  them  and  always,  as  far  as  possible,  drew  them 
into  conversation  in  regard  to  political  and  social  matters  in  which  they  as  a  class 
might  be  interested,  and  I  gamed  much  of  the  most  valuable  experience  to  me 
from  contact  with  these  men. 

I  might  say  that  in  no  instance  did  I  save  a  sum  of  money  which  represented 
possible  accumulations  in  the  various  occupations.  As  soon  as  I  haa  saved  a 
little  from  one  occupation,  I  exhausted  that  little  sum  in  going  on  in  the  country 
until  my  funds  gave  out,  and  then  I  was  obliged  to  seek  other  eniployment, 

I  think  you  see  that  became  a  systematic  plan  of  operation:  WorMng  in  one 
place,  saving  and  making  that  the  basis  of  sustenance  until  I  had  covered  as  wide 
an  area  as  I  could,  and  until  I  had  exhausted  my  funds,  and  then  looking  for  new 
work.  It  simply  created  a  set  of  conditions  which  in  themselves  formed  the 
basis  of  an  experiment.  It  did  not,  for  instance,  involve  my  leaving  one  occupa- 
tion and  having  a  definite  point  in  a  westward  course  as  my  objective,  where  I 
would  look  for  work  again;  but  I  would  walk  until  my  savings  were  exhausted 
and  then  look  for  work,  wherever  that  happened  to  be. 

I  can  not,  therefore,  testify  with  reference  to  the  amount  a  man  might  save  if 
he  should  work  continuously,  at  any  of  my  jobs  for,  say  18  months  or  2  years. 
I  can  testify,  however,  th^t  in  every  instance  of  employment  I  aJways  found  it 
possible  to  save  from  my  wages. 

Let  me  take  a  typical  case,  in  the  city  of  Chicago  during  "the  winter  of  1891-92, 
I  reached  the  city  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter  and  found  the  conditions  that 
I  had  entered  were  wholly  different  from  those  with  which  I  had  become  familiar 
in  the  course  of  my  thousand  miles  walk  from  the  Atlantic  coast.  I  was  for  the 
first  time  in  a  large  industrial  center.  Previous  to  this  I  had  been  walking 
through  the  country. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  my  various  experiences  because  it  would  become  simply 
prolonged  and  monotonous.  I  will  take  it  up  at  this  point  and  say  what  the  result 
of  my  ex|)erience  was  in  relation  to  this  matter  of  employment,  and  the  possibil- 
ities of  saving,  and  then  I  will  come  back  to  one  or  two  of  tnese  cases  in  regard 
to  another  question. 

When  I  reached  the  city  of  Chicago  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1891-92, 
I  found  myself  under  a  wholly  new  set  of  conditions.  There  was  nothing  which 
surprised  me  more  in  connection  with  my  early*experience  than  the  ease  with 
which  I  found  employment.  I  Was  never  obliged  to  look  lone  for  work  and  never, 
as  I  recollect,  over  a  single  day  without  finding  it;  but  that,  however,  was  in 
country  communities  or  relatively  small  towns.  But  when  I  entered  Chiijago  I 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  large  industrial  center  and  found  that  I  was  there  simply  one  of 
the  army  of  the  unemployed;  that  the  supply  of  labor  was  in  excess  of  the  demand 
by  many  thousands  of  men,  and  that  the  search  for  work  there  was  under  wholly 
different  conditions.  I  may  say  that  two  weeks  of  effort  to  find  employment 
proved  fruitless,  but  when  I  did  find  employment  as  a  hand  truckman  in  a  factory 
on  the  west  side  of  Chicago,  I  received  a  wage  of  $1.50  a  day.  The  existence  of 
a  large  army  of  unemployed  and  the  pressure  of  competition  among  the  men 
seeking  employment  did  not  seem  to  anect  the  employment  of  men  in  a  factory 
such  as  that  where  I  worked.  This  $1 .50  a  day  represented  a  sum  considerably  above 
the  means  of  subsistence.  I  got  board  in  a  tenement  house  immediately  opposite 
the  factory  for  $4.25  a  week.  The  $1.50  a  day  represented  a  gross  weekly  wage 
of  $9,  and  the  margin  between  the  $4.25  and  the  $9  represented  practically  the 
possibility  of  saving,  because  my  only  expenses  above  my  board  were  laundry  and 
a  few  items  of  that  Kind,  which  were  relatively  unimportant.  So  I  found  it  pos- 
sible to  save  almost  the  entire  sum  between  $4.25  and  $9  a  week. 

I  remained  at  this  factory  for  about  2  months,  and  the  savings  which  I  had 
accumulated  during  that  time  enabled  me  to  devote  some  days  of  leisure  then  to 
the  working  up  of  my  notes.  I  may  say  in  this  connection  that  I  found  it  impos- 
sible to  keep  my  notes  very  closely  aunng  the  time  when  I  was  actually  at  work, 
because  the  strain  of  manual  labor  was  such  that  when  the  day's  work  was  done  I 
found  that  I  was  unfitted  physically  for  any  further  effort  in  the  evening— mental 
effort,  even.  I  mi^ht  explain,  however,  that  that  was  probably  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  my  bemg  wholly  unaccustomed  to  manual  labor,  and  had  I  been 
accustomed  to  it  I  might  not  have  found  the  strain  quite  so  exhausting  as  it  was. 

Then,  to  revert  for  a  moment  to  these  various  forms  of  employment  which  I 
have  described:  Among  the  men  at  West  Point  and  among  the  domestic  servants 
in  the  hotel  and  among  the  men  employed  at  the  insane  asylum,  and  notably 
among  the  lumbermen  in  Lycoming  County,  Pa.,  I  may  say,  with  the  possible 
excepnon  of  one  or  two  cases,  I  never  found  employment  which  did  not  offer  the 
means  of  improved  position;  that  is,  it  made  no  difference,  however  unimportant 
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the  employment  seemed  at  the  beg^miing,  however  unpromising  and  restricted 
the  opportunities,  yet  I  found  in  every  instance  that  there  was  a  chance  of  working 
to  an  improved  condition.  As  a  hotel  porter,  working  for  |8  a  month  and  often 
working  for  16  hours  out  of  the  24, 1  found  the  chance  of  securing  a  position  as 
assistant  gardener  was  open  to  me  with  a  great  improvement  as  to  position  and 
as  to  wages. 

While  working  in  the  logging  camj)  in  Pennsylvania—and  I  may  cite  this 
as  the  best  instance  of  the  sort--Deing  in  the  position  of  the  most  ineiroerienced 
man  in  the  camp,  and  coming  in  contact  with  men  who  were  trained  in  tb.&r 
occupation  as  loggers,  and  I  might  say  admirably  trained,  I  was  at  a  disadvan- 
tage at  first.  Having  no  experience  of  a  logging  camp,  and  knowing  nothing  of 
the  nature  of  work  in  the  woods,  I  was  at  a  great  disaidvantage.  But  I  had  not 
been  there  long  before  I  found  that  the  boss  of  the  camp,  while  an  admirable  man- 
ager of  his  business,  was  ignorant  of  anything  outside  of  the  range  of  his  work, 
and  that  the  very  fact  that  I  could  be  of  assistance  to  him  in  the  matter  of  kee]>iiig 
his  accounts — I  am  not  speaking' now  of  anything  which  involved  bookkeeping, 
because  it  was  not  a  question  of  bookkeeping,  but  simply  of  keeping  a  record  m 
the  loads  of  bark  that  went  to  the  tannery  and  the  number  of  pounds  in  each 
load,  and  some  relatively  simple  items  of  that  kind— that  very  ract  that  I  could 
be  of  service  to  him  immediately  gave  me  a  standing  in  the  camp  which  I  had 
not  at  all  as  a  mere  unskilled  laborer,  and  put  me  in  such  a  position  with 
reference  to  the  boss  that  he  was  more  than  willing  to  keep  me  at  a  very  much 
improved  wage  over  that  which  he  pwd  me  at  the  beginning,  which  was  75 
cents  a  day  and  my  keen.  I  speak  of  this  because  it  is  a  matter  which  has  to  do, 
not  with  a  trained  bookkeeper,  but  an  acquaintance  with  elementary  arithmetic, 
which  would  be  within  the  range  of  any  ooy  who  had  had  a  few  years'  teaching 
in  the  public  schools. 

Q.  Did  you  accept  that  employment?— A.  I  could  not  accept  it.  I  accepted  it 
for  the  len^h  of  time  of  my  stay,  but  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  stay  there  per- 
manently, but  the  boss  urged  it  on  me  as  an  opening  which  he  was  more  than 
willing  to  give  me  if  I  would  stay,  explaining  to  me  that  he  had  lost  seriously  on 
the  conta'act  of  the  previous  year  on  account  of  his  inability  to  add  numbers  cor- 
rectly.   It  really  reduced  itself  to  that. 

I  may  speak  of  the  work  in  the  factory  on  the  West  Side  in  Chicago  as  illustrat- 
ing the  same  principle.  I  constantly  saw  men  who  entered  the  factory  as  unskilled 
laborers  advanced  to  positions  of  advantage  as  soon  as  they  showed  any  capacity 
for  the  piece-work  system  which  was  in  vogue  there.  Among  the  things 
that  \  observed  nothing  was  more  notable  than  the  aimety  on  the  part  of  the 
employers  to  discover  any  special  ability  on  the  part  of  their  hands,  especially  in 
this  factory,  where  it  was  the  constant  care  of  the  superintendents  ana  the  fore- 
men to  discover  among  their  men  any  evidence  of  special  capacity  in  order  that 
they  might  immediately  promote  them.  So  that  under  my  own  observation  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  there  I  saw  men  promoted  from  one  position  to  another 
in  the  range  of  work  of  the  factory. 

I  may  say  that  after  remaining  as  a  f actorv  hand  for  2  months,  and  then  finding 
it  necessary  to  take  some  time  m  order  to  bring  my  notes  into  condition,  I  next 
sought  employment  at  the  exposition  grounds.  This  was  in  the  early  spring.  I 
readily  secured  employment  there  with  a  gang  of  men  who  were  making  roaos  on 
the  exposition  groundJs,  and  there  a^in  noticed  the  same  care  on  the  part  of  those 
who  were  in  positions  of  responsibility  and  authority  to  discover  any  special 
capacity  among  the  men  whom  they  were  employing.  So  if  I  am  justified  in 
making  any  generalization  at  all,  I  would  like  to  make  it  with  respect  to  these 
two  thmgs:  First,  no  man  in  this  country  who  is  willing  to  work  and  is  willing  to 
accept  any  form  of  honest  employment,  and  is  not  bound  down  to  any  one  localifar, 
but  IS  free  to  go  out  into  the  country  and  look  for  work,  need  look  long  fruitleesiT 
for  employment;  and  in  the  second  place,  every  form  of  employment  which  I 
secured  as  an  unskilled  laborer  practically  opened  the  way  to  improved  position. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  would  have  been  your  condition  had  you  had 
a  wife  and  2  or  3  children  on  your  hands? — ^A.  Exactly,  and  I  was  just  going  on 
to  explain  myself  with  reference  to  that  particular.  It  comes  in  perfectly  well 
here.  The  labor  market  in  this  country  is  of  such  a  character  in  certain  localities 
and  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  that  my  observation  widi  regard  to  the  ease 
with  which  employment  may  be  found  does  not  apply  at  all  in  general,  and  does 
not  apply  at  all  with  reference  to  particular  cases. 

When  I  was  in  Chicago  in  that  congested  labor  market,  I  came  to  know  numbers 
of  individuals,  men  who  were  some  of  them  unskilled  laborers,  others  who 
belonged  to  the  skilled  trades,  but  who  were  bound  to  the  community  by  reason 
of  family  ties;  their  wives  and  children  were  there,  and  they  were  not  free  to  go 
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oat  into  the  country.  I  myself  realized,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  that  a  dav's 
march  into  the  country  would  have  taken  me  to  communities  where  undoubtedly 
I  could  have  ^ot  work  easily.  I  found  that  true  as  I  approached  Chicago  late  in 
the  autumn;  it  was  perfectly  possible  for  me  to  get  work  among  farmers;  and  yet 
when  I  got  into  the  city  I  found  myself  simply  one  of  an  army  of  the  unemployed. 
Then  rather  than  get  out  and  mar  the  experiment,  as  I  had  tried  it  thus  far,  I 
thought  I  would  remain  in  this  congested  center  and  see  something  of  it;  so  I  did 
remain,  remaining  as  one  of  the  army  of  the  unemployed,  and  it  was  about  a  fort- 
night before  I  actually  found  work.  Then  I  continued  as  a  working  man  in  Chi- 
cago throughout  the  winter  of  1891  and  1892,  and  did  not  leave  there  until  May  of 
the  year  1892.  In  the  course  of  this  time  I  saw  very  clearly  that  while  in  the  case 
of  a  man  such  as  I  was,  free  to  move  about,  it  was  true — because  I  tested  it  in  so 
many  communitiee  and  under  such  widely  different  circumstances— that  such  a 
man  need  not  look  long  for  work  fruitlessly;  yet  that  fact  does  not  apply  to  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  working  classes,  because  of  the  fact  of  their  being  in  com- 
muniaes  from  which  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  move  with  ease,  as  1  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  far  did  the  apparent  fact  that  you  were  an  edu- 
cated man  assist  readily  in  obtaining  work? — ^A.  I  have  no  hesitation  at  all  in 
saying  that  the  fact  that  I  was  an  educated  man  was  of  service  to  me  in  this  way, 
that  it  widened  my  horizon.  I  mean  by  that  it  made  it  perfectly  possible  for  me 
to  venture  out  without  any  speciid  fear  of  the  consequences  of  the  venture,  and 
in  that  respect  I  did  have  an  advantage.  One  serious  disability  attaching  to  a 
workman,  even  if  he  is  free  to  move  about,  is  the  disability  which  I  might  call  the 
lack  of  imagination.  He  has  been  accustomed  to  one  form  of  employment;  he 
shrinks  from  venturing  into  an  unknown  world,  so  to  speak.  I  may  say,  however, 
in  that  connection  that  my  being  a  man  of  education  was  a  disadvantage  to  me  in 
the  matter  of  finding  employment  because  of  the  suspicion  that  it  would  arouse 
in  the  minds  of  employers.  I  did  not  find  that  workingmen  themselves  were  sus- 
picious of  me.  They  accepted  me  with  perfect  indifference,  and  made  no  discrimi- 
nation at  all ;  they  always  asked  my  name,  and  always  asked  where  I  was  from,  and 
I  think  they  had  an  idea  that  I  was  some  new  kind  of  an  immigrant;  but  they, 
however,  made  no  discrimination  against  me  whatever,  and  I  had  not  the  smallest 
difficulty  in  getting  on  terms  of  intimate  association  and  fellowship  with  the  work- 
incnnen.    Every  gang  I  worked  with  took  me  into  their  fellowship. 

Q.  You  always  went  under  your  own  name? — A.  I  always  went  under  my  own 
name,  because  if  anything  happened  to  me  it  would  be  very  much  easier  to  com- 
municate witli  my  people  thim  if  I  was  under  an  assumed  name.  I  think,  though, 
that  so  far  as  employers  were  concerned  my  bein^  an  educated  man  was  a  disad- 
vantage to  me,  because  of  the  suspicion  that  it  might  arouse  in  their  minds.  So  I 
think  I  am  not  unfair  in  saying  that  while  it  was  an  advantage  in  making  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  carry  out  my  experiment  as  an  experiment,  it  was  a  disadvantage 
in  contact  with  employers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Cla^b.)  Did  your  employers  and  your  fellow- workmen  always 
discover  that  you  were  an  educated  man?— A.  I  think  my  employers  as  a  rule 
suspected  me  of  being  an  educated  man.  I  think  that  my  fellow- workingmen 
did  not  so  much  think  of  me  as  an  educated  man,  but  as  a  man  brought  up  under 
conditions  which  were  unfamiliar  to  them.  I  was  in  the  dress  of  a  workman  of 
this  country,  and  in  this  country,  where  there  is  such  a  wide  variety  of  workim?- 
men,  an  experiment  of  that  kind  could  be  carried  on  very  much  more  successfully 
than  in  any  coxmtry  where  there  is  more  uniformity  among  the  laboring  classes 
as  such.  So  that  I  do  not  think  that  I  frequently  aroused  any  special  suspicion 
on  the  part  of  men  with  whom  I  worked.  Certainly  I  never  was  made  to  feel 
that  they  felt  any  susmcion  of  me.  They  accepted  me  as  a  workingman  and 
were  not  unfriendly.  They  seemed  to  account  for  the  fact  that  I  was  accepting 
unskilled  labor  by  the  assumption  that  I  was  a  skilled  workman  but  unaUe  to 
find  employment  in  my  trade. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  You  belonged  to  that  hard-up  class?— A.  Yes;  some- 
thing of  that  sort. 

<i.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  your  employers  have  an  idea  that  you  were  experi- 
menting with  working  peo^? — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

<3.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  Wasnt  it  more  in  the  nature  of  a  suspicion  that  you 
might  be  a  labor  agitator?— A.  I  am  not  sure  of  what  the  suspicion  was.  I  think 
numbers  of  them  tnought  I  was  a  deadbeat  of  some  sort,  that  I  was  probably  an 
embezzler  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  think  they  suspected  me  of 
exfierimenting  with  men.  I  do  not  think  that  that  occurred  to  them  as  a  sus- 
picion. One  farmer  for  whom  I  was  worldng  in  Pennsylvania  frmikly  told  me 
oefore  I  left — we  got  to  be  very  good  friends— that  he  thought  I  was  a  drunkard, 
and  that  I  had  gone  down  in  the  world  as  a  result  of  drink  and  was  willing  to 
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look  for  any  form  of  mannal  labor  I  could  find;  and  I  think  that  that,  perhaps, 
represents  the  type  of  suspicion  on  the  i>art  of  my  employers,  and  that  fact  of 
itself  constituted  a  disability  so  far  as  getting  work  was  concerned. 

I  mi^ht  add  in  this  connection  that  I  think  my  having  had  the  advant^ee  of 
education  were  all  in  my  favor,  because  I  had  certain  defined  objects  in  view.  I 
wanted  to  retain  my  work,  for  one  thing;  I  wanted  to  see  whether  in  that  partic- 
ular form  of  employment  there  were  any  chances  of  improvement  of  position.  I 
had  these  very  definite  objects  in  view,  which,  of  course,  were  the  results  of  my 
having  had  the  advantages  of  education;  so  that  the  conditions  under  which  my 
experiments  were  carried  on  were  largeljr  artificial  conditions.  I  admit  that 
frankly,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  my  experiment  as  such  fur- 
nished the  basis  of  any  valuable  generalization  beyond  that  which  I  have  already 
made,  and  that  is  the  ease  with  which  a  man  unattached,  free  to  move  about  the 
coimtry  and  willing  to  accept  any  form  of  honest  employment,  may  find  work; 
and  also  the  possibility  whicn  is  always  open  to  him  in  almost  any  form  of  work, 
of  working  up  to  improved  positions.  I  think  those  two  I  am  justified  in  making 
upon  the  basis  of  my  experiment,  because  I  tested  the  conditions  of  employment 
in  so  many  different  communities,  goin^  on  foot,  as  I  did,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  and  working  under  such  widely  different  conditions:  always,  how- 
ever, gaining  work  as  an  unskilled  laborer,  that  being  the  only  form  of  labor  that 
was  available  to  me  as  a  be^nner. 

During  all  my  stay  In  Chicago  I  was  coming  constantly  Into  contact  with  hun- 
dreds of  men,  I  might  even  say  thousands  of  men,  who  were  without  employment. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  there  were  not  openings  for  thousands  of  the  men 
who  were  in  Chicago  that  winter;  that  the  local  labor  market  was  congested  and 
overstocked  to  the  extent  of  many  thousands  of  men.  But  the  contrast  in  the 
course  of  my  experiment  farther  west  could  scarcely  be  more  striking  than  it 
was  when  I  left  Chicago.  The  country  was  saturated  with  almost  continuoos 
rains  in  the  spring,  so  I  got  only  as  far  as  Joliet,  when  I  had  to  go  to  work  a^n. 
I  found  work  in  the  grounds  of  the  plant  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  with  a 
gang  of  day  laborers,  pick-and-shovel  work,  but  I  remained  there  only  about  a 
weeR,  and  then  with  the  savings  that  I  had  accumulated  I  began  to  walk  toward 
the  Mississippi. 

From  Chicago  to  the  Mississippi,  up  into  Minnesota  and  down  from  Minnesota 
again  to  Iowa,  across  the  State  of  Iowa  to  Omaha  and  from  Omaha  west  through 
the  state  of  Nebraska,  I  found  a  uniform  condition  of  things;  and  that  was,  so  far 
from  its  being  difficult  to  find  employment,  it  was  a  constant  embarrassment  to 
avoid  employment.  I  persisted  in  my  plan  of  walking  because  of  the  opportunitiee 
of  the  contact  with  the  farmers.  And  every  day — I  can  not  recall  a  single  excep- 
tieti — I  was  stopped  and  asked  to  accept  work.  That  was  a  uniform  experience 
and  it  not  infrequently  occurred  that  m  the  course  of  a  day's  walk,  say,  dO  miles, 
I  would  be  stopped  three  or  four  times  by  farmers,  never  once  having  to  apply 
for  work  myself. 

(^.  That  was  what  time  of  the  year?— A.  That  was  through  the  summer.  I  left 
Chicago  in  May  and  I  reached  Kearney,  Nebr.,  in  Septemoer;  and  this  was  the 
period  of  the  year  which  was  most  favorable  to  employment.  For  exanmle,  I  was 
walking  in  the  direction  of  Blue  Earth  City,  in  the  soutnwestem  part  of  MLinneeota, 
and  there  overtook  me  one  afternoon  a  physician  who  had  been  -paying  profes- 
sional visits  some  distance  up  the  road,  and  he  asked  me  to  ride  with  him.  1 
simply  speak  of  this  as  a  typical  instance  of  testimony  of  conditions  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  I  began  conversing  with  him,  as  I  always  did,  about  the  poHtdcal  and 
economic  condition  of  affairs,  and  especially  with  reference  to  the  conditions  which 
characterized  his  own  part  of  the  country;  and  he  told  me  of  the  great  demand  for 
men  in  that  part  of  Minnesota.  By  way  of  showing  the  contrast,  I  described  t^) 
him  mv  experience  of  the  winter  before;  how  I  had  reached  Chicago  in  the  earlv 
part  of  the  winter  and  found  that  I  was  simply  one  of  a  vast  army  of  unemployed, 
and  that  most  of  these  were  unemployed  throughout  the  winter,  although  I  had 
finally  found  employment  myself.  He  pointed  out  to  me  to  his  certain  knowl- 
edge that  within  a  range  of  a  few  neighboring  counties  they  could  have  put  80,000 
men  to  work.  I  said:  That  is  a  condition  which  belongs  to  the  season  of  the  year. 
It  is  the  harvest,  and  this  demand  for  men  is  a  demand  which  has  to  do  with  that 
season  of  the  year.  He  emphasized  the  fact,  and  it  was  an  emphasis  which  was 
borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  numbers  of  farmers  for  whom  I  worked  and  with 
whom  I  came  in  contact,  that  the  demand  for  men  was  so  chronic  among  fanners 
in  that  re^on  that  they  were  more  than  willing  to  keep  desirable  men  through- 
out the  winter  at  a  nominal  wage  in  order  to  be  sure  of  their  service  from  the 
1st  of  April  to  the  end  of  November.  So  that  any  desirable  man,  even  one  who 
had  had  no  exx)erience  as  a  farm  hand,  had  abundant  opportunities,  not  only  of 
going  to  work  but  of  keeping  at  work.    When  the  farmers  discovered  my  inex- 
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perience,  the  mere  fact  that  I  was  willing  to  work  and  willing  to  learn  consti- 
tuted with  them  a  sufficient  cause  for  keeping  me  and  even  urging  me  to  stay  with 
them. 

I  may  say  in  this  connection,  however,  as  qualifying  the  condition  which  is 
represented  by  such  a  contrast  as  that,  that  I  am  willing  to  concede  that  it  does 
not  apply  to  a  very  large  number  of  unemployed,  because  of  the  conditions  of 
life  of  the  farmers  in  our  country.  The  farmer  in  taking  a  hired  man  accepts 
him  to  the  intimacy  of  his  family  life;  he  becomes  one  of  the  family.  I,  in  being 
hired  as  a  farm  hand,  would  be  taken  into  the  home;  I  would  sit  with  the  family 
at  their  meals.  The  difficulty  with  re^rd  to  large  numbers  of  those  who  con- 
stitute our  unemployed  in  our  large  cities  is  that  they  are  not  fitted,  in  th^  first 
place,  by  eicperience  or  training  for  the  farm  life  of  our  country;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  they  are  not  fitted  socially  for  the  sort  of  life  that  is  involved  in 
the  life  of  a  farmer  in  our  country— thSatt  is,  the  farmer  could  not  take  into  the 
intimacy  of  his  family  life  many  of  these  men  who  constitute  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  the  unemployed.  I  simply  speak  of  that  as  qualifying  the  condition  which 
I  have  already  described. 

I  firmly  believe  that  there  are  opx)ortunitie8  and  abundant  opportunities  of 
employment  for  every  man  in  the  country  who  is  able  to  work  and  is  willing  to 
work,  and  that  the  problem  of  the  unemployed  results  very  largely  from  the  lack 
^of  adjustment  as  between  the  supply  of  labor  and  the  demand  lor  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  intimate  that  there  is  a  class  of  city  unem- 
ployed that  would  be  undesirable  in  the  country? — A.  Yes. 

(^.  As  a  result  of  vicious  habits  or  what? — ^A.  Not  to  go  into  the  question  of 
vicious  habits  at  all,  I  mean  men  who,  by  their  antecedents  and  their  bringing 
up,  are  unfitted  for  this  form  of  employment  as  it  exists  in  our  country.  I  may 
explain  that  the  result  of  my  contact  with  the  farming  classes  in  this  coun try- 
gave  me  the  very  highest  opinion  of  them.  I  lived  in  numbers  of  instances  in 
the  homes  of  farmers  for  wnom  I  worked,  and  the  high,  intellectual  family  life, 
the  xmrity  of  the  social  life,  the  admirable  exemplary  character  of  the  whole  life 
of  the  farmer  class  inipressed  me  very  strongly  indeed.  Through  the  Northwest, 
for  example,  I  found  large  numbers  of  New  England  farmers  who  preserved,  it 
seemed  to  me,  the  very  best  traditions  of  New  England  in  their  family  life  and  in 
their  social  life.  To  ask  men  of  that  character  and  families  of  such  a  character  to 
accept  into  their  homes  such  men  as  one  finds  among  the  unemployed  is  asking,  I 
think,  the  impossible  with  reference  to  large  numbers  of  them.  I  do  not  mean 
that  tnat  applies  to  all.  But  the  newly  come  immigrant  who  is  altogether  unfa- 
miliar with  our  traditions,  unfamiliar  with  our  language,  unfamiliar  with  our 
methods  of  doing  work,  unfamiliar  with  our  social  life — to  ask  such  men  into  the 
intimacy  of  the  family  life  of  the  fanning  class,  I  think,  is  practicaDy  an  impos- 
sibility. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  would  like  to  inquire  in  that  connection  whether  any 
of  those  farmers  have  made  provision  in  outbuildings  for  the  suitable  and  com- 
fortable accommodation  of  help  who  can  not  really  live  in  the  family? — A.  I  can 
not  say  that  I  found  evidence  of  that  excepting  on  the  very  large  farms,  the  large 
ranches  of  the  Southwest,  of  California,  for  example.  There  such  provision  was 
made.  But  the  common,  uniform  practice  on  the  x>art  of  the  farmers  with  whom 
I  came  into  contact  was  that  their  hired  men  were  taken  right  into  the  house  and 
became  members  of  the  family  as  long  as  they  stayed. 

'"     '^    "  .  —      "  ...  ..-_..  same 
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say  that  the  farmers  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  preferred  to  make  a  monthly 
arrangement — ^that  is,  they  offered  me  $20  a  month;  that  was  my  almost  uniform 
experience.  They  offered  me  at  the  rate  of  $20  a  month,  which  they  explained  to 
me  was  what  they  were  willing  to  pay  a  man  in  my  i)osition  from  the  Ist  of  April 
until  the  end  of  November  and  everything  found,  even  to  my  washing  being  done. 
I  had  an  opportunity,  however,  in  working  by  the  day,  say  in  the  haying  season, 
instead  of  by  the  month,  at  a  daily  wage  of  |l  with  everything  found.  But  in 
the  harvest  season  if  I  had  had  any  skill,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  me  to  have 
secured  a  wage  as  high  as  $2.50,  because  there  were  numbers  of  men  who  were 
getting  $8  a  day  during  that  season.  I  may  say,  of  course,  that  that  season  lasts 
for  a  comparatively  few  weeks.  But  the  most  skilled  men  in  that  farming  region 
which  I  passed  through  in  the  harvest  season  were  getting  as  high  as  ^  a  day, 
and  $2.50  a  day  was  a  common  wage  for  skilled  men,  though  I  was  constantly 
offered  $20  a  month,  and  had  the  choice  of  accepting  a  dollar  a  day;  and  I,  of 
course,  represented  the  most  unskilled  form  of  laoor  on  the  farm. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Did  you  go  into  any  families  of  immigrants  and  work 
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for  any  of  that  class  of  people?— A.  I  may  say  that  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
coming  in  contact  with  that  class  while  I  was  in  Chicafro,  While  working  in 
the  factory,  for  example,  I  lived  in  a  boarding  house  in  a  tenement  opposite 
the  factory,  kei)t  by  a  Scandinavian  family.  And  during  my  stay  in  Chicago 
1  had  very  admirable  opportunities  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  inuniCTants 
in  connection  with  the  sweating  system  as  I  saw  it  under  operation,  and  also 
in  connection  with  the  meetings  of  the  revolutionary  classes.  I  made  it  a  point, 
during  my  stay  that  winter  in  Chicago,  to  attend  as  many  of  those  meetings  of 
the  revolutionary  classes  as  I  could,  and  to  come  to  ^rsonal  acquaintance  with 
as  many  of  their  leaders  as  I  could,  and  also  to  acquaint  myself  as  far  as  I  could 
practically  with  the  working  of  the  sweating  system.  I  regret  to  s^y  that  I  did 
not  get  employment  in  any  of  the  sweat  shops.  I  should  like  to  have  had  the 
experience  of  employment  in  a  sweat  shop.  1  suppose  it  was  my  lack  of  experi- 
ence in  any  form  of  labor  which  has  to  do  with  the  operation  of  the  sweating 
svstem  that  caused  my  failure  there.  Of  course  the  operatives  in  the  sweat 
shops  are  very  large  in  number  and  the  competition  among  them  for  employment 
is  very  keen  indeed,  and  I  stood  a  very  slender  chance  of  getting  employment 
But  I  had  the  ch^ce  of  acquaintance  with  numbers  of  men  who  were  them> 
selves  the  victims  of  the  sweating  system,  and  I  came  to  fairly  intimate  a^Mjnaint- 
ance  with  the  sweating  system  through  acquaintance  with  those  men,  going  with 
them  in  many  instances  to  the  sweat  shops  and  having  explained  to  me  in  detail 
the  working  of  the  system.  Then  I  found  that  among  the  revolutionary  classes, 
among  the  socialists  and  anarchists,  they  were  almost  altogether  foreigners  and 
of  comparatively  recent  standing  in  this  country — that  is,  having  come  compara- 
tively recently  to  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Were  those  revolutionists  made  up  mostly  of  working 
people  or  were  they  professionals?— A.  Oh,  no;  I  may  say  that  the  revolutionary 
classes,  as  I  came  to  know  them  in  Chicago,  were  made  un  almost  exclusively  of 
working  people.  They  represented,  as  far  as  I  could  gatner,  the  skilled  artisan 
class  of  worldng  people. 

Q.  Chiefly  what  nationality?— A.  I  should  say  that  there  were  more  Germans 
among  them  than  any  other  class.  I  ma^  be  wrong  as  to  that,  because  I  took  no 
census;  but  the  predominating  tyx>e  of  socialist  and  anarchist  that  I  came  to  know 
was  either  German  or  Polish  Jew — the  overwhelming  majority  that  I  knew  per- 
sonally. I  recall  an  Englishman  who  was  a  leader  among  the  socialists,  a  nota- 
ble leader  among  them.  I  also  recollect  a  Scotchman  who  was  a  socialist  and 
rather  a  prominent  member  of  the  organization  of  socialists  there;  but  the  laigest 
number  were  Germans  or  Polish  Jews. 

O.  And  late  importations?— A.  And  late  importations,  yes;  very  few  of  them 
had  been  long  in  tne  country. 

Q.  In  coming  in  contact  with  them  and  in  conversation  with  them,  did  they  ever 
confess  that  their  conditions  in  this  country  were  better  than  they  had  been  in  the 
countries  they  had  left? — A.  Oh,  yes;  it  was  conmion  for  them  to  confess  that  the 
conditions  in  this  coantry  were  better  than  in  the  countries  which  they  had  left. 
The  conditions  were  better  because  the  competition  was  not  so  keen.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  acquaintances  which  I  made  amongthe  socialists  was  vnth  a  yonng 
Polish  Jew  who  had  organized  the  Cloak  Makers' Union  in  Chicago.  He  was  a  stn- 
dent  of  economics,  and  an  exceedingly  well-informed  sociidist.  His  personal  his- 
tory had  been  that  he  was  bom  in  a  sweat  shop  in  Poland  under  conditions  which 
were  very  much  worse  than  existed  in  any  of  the  sweat  shox)s  of  Chicago, 
although  they  were  bad  enough  at  that  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  take  up  the  far  West?— A. 
Yes;  I  have  already  explained  my  experience  from  Chicago  throufirhout  the 
West,  through  the  Northwest,  and  through  the  more  distant  West,  ana  through 
Nebraska;  that  it  was  an  experience  perfectly  uniform  in  the  matter  of  the  ease 
with  which  I  found  employment.  And  I  may  add  that  it  was  not  always  on  the 
farms.  When  I  reached  Council  Bluffs,  for  example,  I  had  exhausted  what  savings 
I  had  from  my  last  occupation  as  a  farm  hand,  and  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
find  employment  of  some  sort.  I  had  to  enter  the  city  because  my  letters  had  been 
forwarded  there  and  I  had  not  had  my  maU  for  a  month  and  was  anxious  to  get 
my  letters.  I  was  without  money  and  I  had  not  even  5  cents  with  which  to  pay 
the  toll  on  the  bridge  which  leads  from  Council  Bluffs  to  Omaha,  so  that  I  had  to 
find  work  of  some  sort.  And  looking  for  work  in  the  afternoon  in  the  city  of 
Council  Bluffs,  I  got  a  job  at  a  livery  stable  at  $20  a  month  and  my  board.  I  oad 
the  option,  I  remember,  of  receiving  $80  and  securing  my  own  board  or  of  being 

rwd  $30  and  having  my  board  provided,  and  I  accepted  the  latter  arrangement 
remained  there  2  weeks,  working  in  this  livery  stable.    Then  with  my  savings 
I  went  on  across  to  Omaha  and  stayed  there  for  a  short  time,  and  then  went  on 
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through  Nebraska,  meeting  there  exactly  the  same  conditions  which  I  had 
experienced  np  to  that  time,  of  ready  employment  in  the  country;  and  not  only 
employment  on  the  farms;  for  when  my  savinjo^  were  gone  again  I  was  about 
200  miles  west  of  Omaha  and  under  the  necessity  of  finding  exnplojrment;  I  got 
work  witii  a  gang  of  navvies  who  were  working  on  the  Umon  Pacific  Railway, 
and  there  I  worked  at  $1.25  a  day.  I  have  to  cbaw  upon  my  memory  for  that. 
They  were  paying,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  $4— it  may  be  $8.50,  certainly  not 
more  than  $4 — ^f or  board.  There  was  a  gax^*  and  we  all  lived  in  the  bosses  shanty, 
which  was  4  miles  ftrom  Kearney,  at  a  little  station  called  Bnda.  After  spend- 
ing about  4  weeks  there  studying  the  conditions  on  the  railway,  the  ojyportunities 
of  work,  and  the  opportunities  of  improved  condition,  which,  I  may  say,  per- 
fectly coincided  with  my  past  experience,  I  had  accumulated  a  store  of  sav- 
ings, and  I  walked  on  westward.  When  I  got  out  onto  the  alkali  plains  I  took  a 
-psit  of  my  savings  and  purchased  a  ticket  to  ride  acrobu  the  plains,  because  there 
was  no  object  in  walking  there.  I  soon  found  my  way  to  Denver  and  from  there 
down  to  Colorado  Springs,  and  then  over  to  CMpple  Creek  during  the  early  days  of 
mining  there.  Then  I  searched  for  employment,  but  found  myself  in  very  mtlch 
the  same  condition  I  was  in  in  Chicago;  that  is,  the  number  of  unemploved  was 
very  1^^,  and  in  those  early  days  of  the  mining  camp  at  Cripple  Creek  I  found  it 
impossible  to  get  work'  in  any  of  the  mines.  I  went  on  from  there  to  Creede, 
which  was  also  in  its  early  days,  and  there  I  found  work,  not  in  the  mines,  which 
was  a  great  disappointment,  but  with  a  gang  of  men  building  a  road  on  Batch- 
ellor  Mountain — cutting  a  road  down  to  Creede.  I  readily  found  employment 
with  those  men  immediately  upon  my  application.  I  can  not  say  with  regard 
to  that  specific  employment  that  it  seemed  to  me  to  afford  any  special  opportu- 
nity of  improved  position  excepting  that,  as  I  might  have  continued  longer  m  the 
camp  and  have  got  to  be  faiown  and  established  a  good  character,  I  would  probably 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  improved  position  m  some  other  line  of  occupation, 
either  in  the  mmes  or  in  some  commercial  opening  that  might  have  offered  itself. 
With  reference  to  the  rest  of  my  journey  across  the  country,  I  may  say  that  it 
was  under  conditions  which  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  of  any  special  importance 
with  regard  to  the  economic  conditions  in  this  country,  because  1  fell  in  with  a 
prospector  in  Creede  whose  home  was  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  He  had  some  burros  and 
an  Indian  pony  and  was  very  anxious  to  ^o  back  to  Phoenix.  He  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  experiments  in  ^e  mountains  that  summer  and  was  without  money. 
I  had  my  savings  from  my  job.  I  had  received  $2.50  a  day,  which  was  the  highest 
w^^  I  ever  received— 12.50  as  an  unskilled  workman. 

<j[.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  On  road  making?— A.  On  road  making.  I  had  my 
savings  with  me  and  we  got  a  little  supply  of  provisions,  and  starting  out  with  his 
burros  and  blankets  and  cooking  utensils  we  walked  across  the  mountains  and 
down  to  Durango,  through  the  San  Juan  country  and  the  Navajo  Reservation, 
and  down  through  the  r^on  of  the  petrified  forest,  and  across  the  *'  rim  rock  "  of 
the  MogoUen  Mountains,  and  so  on  down  to  Phoenix.  That  was  of  great  inter- 
est to  me  as  giving  me  an  acquaintance  with  the  fast-disappearing  frontier  of 
our  country.  But  I  can  not  say  that  it  had  any  special  interest  or  bearing  upon 
my  experiment  as  such. 

Q.  Did  you  come  in  contact  with  any  Chinese  labor  during  this  time  between 
Creede  and  Phoenix?— A.  No;  I  did  not.  No;  I  came  in  contact  only  with  the 
scattered  ranches  of  frontiersmen.  Wherever  on  these  plains  there  was  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  water  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation  there  would  be  a  small  settle- 
ment or  ranches,  as  in  the  case  of  Woodruff,  in  Arizona.  There  was  a  settlement  of 
Mormons  that  had  utilized  the  waters  of  the  Little  Colorado,  I  think  it  is,  and  had 
irrigated  the  r^on  there  and  brought  it  under  a  most  admirable  condition  of 
cultivation.  And  it  was  that  sort  of  thing  that  I  was  constantly  coming  in  con- 
tact with  through  this  region.  I  know  it  would  have  been  very  easy  for  me  to 
have  gotten  employment  on  almost  >ny  of  those  ranches,  but  I  was  not  looking 
for  employment  then.  I  simply  considered  it  a  very  fortunate  chance  to  have 
fallen  in  with  a  prospector  wno  knew  that  part  of  the  country.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  for  me  to  cross  it  alone.  It  was  almost  the  most  sparsely  settled 
part  of  America,  and  I  had  the  opportunity  of  going  600  miles  across  this  frontier 
in  comx>any  witii  a  man  who  knew  every  foot  of  it,  and  it  made  it  possible  for  me 
to  cross  it  on  foot,  as  I  desired,  in  order  to  see  it. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Will  you  give  a  description  of  your  experience  from  that 
pNoint  on?— A.  From  that  time  on  it  has  no  special  bearing  on  the  economic  inves- 
tigation, because  from  Phoenix  I  rode  into  southern  California,  knowing  that  it 
would  be  of  no  purpose  for  me  to  walk  across  the  plains  from  Phoenix  to  Yuma, 
and  from  Yuma  into  the  Colton  region.  From  Los  Angeles  I  walked  np  the 
coast  by  way  of  Santa  Barbara  to  Monterey  and  up  to  3ui  Francisco.    I  fre- 
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qnently  applied  for  work  during  this  walk  in  order  to  test  the  opportnnitiee  of 
employment,  and  I  may  say  that  I  was  repeatedly  offered  a  chance  to  ^  to 
work,  bat  there  were  special  reasons  wh^  I  should  return  to  the  East  as  quickly 
as  possible.  I  simply  made  San  Frandsco  my  objective,  and  I  took  about  a 
month  for  this  walk  from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco,  and  then  hurried  \ieck 
to  New  York  with  all  possible  speed.  I  simply  stopped  long  enough  on  that  road 
to  test  the  opportunities  for  employment  and  founa  labor  abundant,  just  as  I  had 
in  all  x>arts  of  the  country;  that  is,  if  I  was  in  country  communities,  not  in  the 
la^er  towns.    There  was  nearly  always  this  difference  in  finding  work. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  opportunity  for  married  men  to  secure  work  alonff  the 
line  you  have  indicated?— A.  I  wiU  say,  in  the  case  of  a  married  man  who,  let  ns 
say,  nas  his  skilled  trade,  or  even  the  married  man  who  is  without  a  trade  and 
who  is  an  unskilled  laborer,  that  it  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  he  may  be  in  a 
congested  labor  market  and  unable  to  go  out  and  seek  employment  in  the  country; 
and  that  while  the  opportunities  of  work  may  exist  in  other  regions  than  bis 
immediate  region,  yet,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  he  is  cut  off  from  those  oppor- 
tunities by  reason  of  the  ties  which  bind  him  to  a  particular  locality.  In  other 
words,  a  mfin  may  be  in  a  congested  labor  market,  and  it  may  be  impossible  for 
him  to  find  work,  and  also  impossible  for  him  to  go  beyond  the  range  of  that  con- 
gested labor  market  and  seek  work  in  regions  where  it  may  be  found. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  there  were  thousands  of  men  who  were  in  the  army  of 
the  unemployed  and  a  great  many  of  those  were  married  people.  What  do 
such  people  do  when  there  are  thousands  of  people  who  can  not  get  employ- 
ment? How  are  they  supported — ^that  class  of  unemployed? — A.  I  may  say  m 
regard  to  the  army  of  unemployed,  as  I  saw  it  in  Chicago,  that  while  there 
were  many  thousands  of  men  there  obviously  in  excess  of  the  local  demand 
for  labor,  yet  a  very  considerable  part  of  this  number  was  made  up  of  Uie  tramp 
class.  I  had  very  little  contact  with  the  tramp  class.  Walking  along  the 
country  roads  I  was  almost  not  brought  in  contact  with  the  tramps  at  all 
The  tramps  travel  by  the  railway  systems,  usually  beating  their  way  on  freight 
cars,  or  in  some  such  way  traveling  n-om  place  toplace.  It  was  perfectly  obvious 
in  the  course  of  my  first  two  weeks'  stay  in  Chicago  that  a  very  considerable 
element  of  the  unemployed  consisted  of  this  tramp  class.  This  class  of  people, 
of  course,  do  not  work  at  all.  They  simply  come  into  the  large  industrial  cen- 
ters in  the  winter  because  they  are  able  to  live  with  greater  comfort  there  than 
in  the  country.  There  is  always  the  police  station  to  fall  back  upon  for  a 
night's  lodging.  It  is  x)erf ectly  possible  for  large  numbers  of  them  to  make  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  every  day  almost  by  what  is  known  as  the  hard-lack 
story — stopping  men  on  the  street  and  begging.  I  have  no  personal  accurate 
knowledge  of  it,  but  I  have  been  told  that  men  who  become  proficient  in  that 
line  will  make  as  much  as  $1.50  and  $1.75  a  day;  that  is,  they  will  average  as 
much  as  that.  And  then  the  saloons  which  furnish  free  lunches  make  it  possible 
for  these  men  to  live  in  lar^e  numbers  on  comparatively  small  sums.  I  may  add 
that  in  addition  to  the  station  houses  and  the  free-lunch  counters  of  the  safoons, 
the  cheap  lodging  houses — the5-cent,  10-cent,  and  15-cent  lodging  houses— make  it 
possible  also  for  them  to  live  in  large  numbers.  Therefore  in  aU  the  large  industrial 
centers,  complicating  this  problem  of  the  unemployed,  are  always  large  nmnberB 
of  men  who  swell  the  army  of  the  unemployed,  but  who  really  do  not  belong  to 
the  labor  class  as  a  class,  who  are  not  men  looking  for  employment  at  all.  And 
among  the  unemployed  in  the  large  cities,  in  the  industrial  centers,  in  the  mnUf 
are  also  large  numbers  of  men  who  follow  trades  which  furnish  very  Umited 
employment  during  the  winter  months;  they  are  in  a  measure  supported  by  the 
trade  unions  during  the  winter  when  that  trade  is  light.  There  does  remam 
always,  however,  in  the  industrial  centers  large  numbers  of  men  who  are  drawn 
there,  I  suppose,  by  the  gregarious  instinct,  who  are  really  looking  for  work,  who 
would  be  willing  to  accept  any  form  of  honest  employment  if  they  could  eecnre 
it;  and  the  great  pity  is  that  tliey  have  ever  idlowed  themselves  to  enter  theindns- 
trial  centers,  that  they  have  not  made  it  a  point  to  go  out  into  the  country  and 
seek  employment  there,  not  necessarily  on  farms,  but  in  country  commnnitiee 
and  small  towns. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  In  saying  that  you  are  speaking  of  the  unmarried?— 
A.  Of  the  unmarried,  as  applied  specifically  to  them.  I  do  not  think  in  thp  case 
of  all  married  men  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  get  themselves  into  these 
industrial  centers.  They  might  have  remained  in  the  country,  or  might  have 
taken  advantage  of  some  favorable  opportunity  to  get  there. 

S.  Would  they  not  go  where  their  trade  calls  them?— A.  Yes;  if  the  trade  has 
ed  them,  that  is  true. 
Q.  The  branches  of  skilled  labor  that  are  often  called  unskilled,  does  not  that 
apply?— A.  Yes;  I  think  it  does.    I  do  think  there  is  either  a  lack  of  knowledge 
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of  opportnnities  in  the  country ,  or  else  there  is  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  men 
who  know  of  those  opjiortunities  to  accept  work  in  the  country  with  the  condi- 
tions of  life  which  attend  country  emplojrment.  I  found  in  numbers  of  instances 
men  who,  although  they  knew  from  their  own  exi)erience  that  they  could  get 
work  in  the  country,  preferred  the  comparative  destitution  of  the  chance  employ- 
ment in  the  city  to  the  conditions  of  isolation  and  loneliness  which  attend  the 
life  of  labor  in  the  country  itself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Did  you  find  that  the  stationary  or  permanent  labor 
of  the  smaller  communities  in  the  West  and  Northwest  was  maae  up  usually  of 
married  men,  men  who  have  families?  Did  you  come  across  many  that  ever 
took  the  risk — where  they  had  a  wife  and  children,  and  not  knowing  of  a  situa- 
tion in  Chicago  or  in  Joliet  or  in  Burlington — of  moving  a  family  lOO  miles  on 
the  chance  of  trying  to  get  work?  Are  not  those  cases  very  few? — A.  Yes;  I 
think  1  understand  you;  and  I  should  say,  on  the  basis  of  my  experience,  that  it 
was  characteristic  of  the  working  people  in  country  communities  that  they  were 
married;  that  that  was  the  characteristic  of  the  skilled  workmen,  let  us  say  the 
carpenters  or  the  bricklayers  or  the  masons— that  they  were  married  men;  but  as 
to  tne  ^ing  of  married  men,  and  taking  with  them  their  families,  into  a  great 
industrial  center  like  Chicago— the  conditions  which  existed  in  Chicago  that  win- 
ter were  exceptional;  so  that  while  it  is  true  from  my  observation  that  large 
numbers  of  married  men  had  gone  into  the  city,  it  was  because  the  exposition 
buildings  were  in  process  of  erection  and  had  attracted  them. 

Q.  That  was  an  abnormal  condition?— A.  That  was  an  abnormal  condition ;  and  I 
think  that  the  drift  of  your  inquiry  indicates  the  truth,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes,  that  the  married  workin^man  in  the  country  communities  does  not  com- 
monly run  the  risk  of  taking  his  family  into  industrial  centers  on  the  chance  of 
getting  employment  there  at  perhaps  better  wages. 

Q.  .(By  Mr.  Clarke.^  Cn  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  true,  from  your  observation, 
that  a  ^ood  many  married  men  go  to  the  industrial  centers  with  the  expectation 
of  gettmg  employment  there  for  members  of  their  families,  and  is  it  not  true  that 
many  of  the  unemployed  men  in  Chicago  were  supported  by  the  earnings  of  some 
member  of  their  families?— A.  The  last  of  that  is  perfectly  true,  so  far  as  my  obser- 
vation goes.  So  far  as  the  first  part  of  your  inquiry  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think 
that  my  experience  warrants  me  in  making  a  statement  about  it  at  all,  because 
the  very  few  instances  that  I  came  to  know  of  personally  would  not  furnish  the 
basis  of  an  opinion  of  any  value.  But  I  have  no  hesitation  at  all  in  saying  that  in 
large  numbers  of  cases  the  family  was  kept  from  starvation  by  the  work  of  chil- 
dren of  the  family;  and  very  often  the  work  of  the  wife,  perhaps,  and  the  children 
in  the  sweat  shops — ^that  the  sweating  system,  whatever  may  be  its  evils,  yet  fur- 
nished forms  of  employment  which  made  it  possible  to  maintain  families  when 
perhaps  the  breadwinner,  the  father  of  the  family,  was  out  of  employment;  and 
not  merely,  of  course,  the  sweat  shoi)s,  but  often  the  forms  of  work  which  are 
open  to  children  in  the  factories. 

Q.  rBy  Mr.  Farquhar.)  As  small  villages  increase  and  grow  into  small  cities 
is  it  not  a  fact  there  in  the  West  that  the  people  are  not  nomadic;  that  the  boy 
will  learn  part  of  the  carpenter's  trade  and  part  of  the  shoemaker's  trade,  possi- 
bly, enough  to  make  a  living  there  locally,  who  could  not  possibly  go  in  as  a  trades- 
nnionist  m  a  large  city  and  compete  equally  with  the  men?  And  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  as  the  population  increases  there  is  ('>on8tancy  of  employment  in  some  way 
the  whole  year  round,  and  that  the  desire  to  go  to  the  city  is  more  in  the  unmar- 
ried people;  that  marriages  are  made  locally  there,  the  boys  and  girls  growing  up 
in  the  locality,  as  they  did  in  the  East  years  ago?  Is  not  that  the  characteristic 
that  is  coming  into  the  West  now? — A.  I  think  that  that  is  the  case;  and  I  think, 
moreover,  that  the  conditions  of  country  living  are  being  slowly  modified  in  the 
direction  of  a  natural  solution  of  this  problem.  I  mean  in  this  way:  That  there  is 
no  doubt  the  world  over  that  the  gregarious  instinct  is  operating  very  strongly  in 
the  way  of  drawing  the  country  population  into  the  industrial  centers;  and  I  think 
that  the  development,  particularly  in  the  West,  with  the  rise  of  new  communities 
and  tne  growth  of  small  communities  into  larger  communities,  accompanied  by 
the  cheapening  of  means  of  travel,  is  leading  to  a  condition  which  is  wholly  new 
in  the  country — that  is,  in  affording  urban  opportunities,  city  opportunities,  in  what 
were  formerly  isolated  and  lonely  communities — so  that  the  operation  of  this  gre- 
garious instinct  will  cease  to  be  so  strongly  in  the  direction  of  tne  very  large  indus- 
trial centers  and  will  tend  eventually  to  make  the  population  contented  with  the 
opportunities  which  come  with  the  natural  growth  of  these  counti-y  communities. 

Q.  Did  you  find  much  discontent  among  the  working  people  with  whom  you 
associated  there  west  of  Chicago— between  there  and  the  coast? — A.  No,  I  may 
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say  none  whatever;  as  a  working  class  none  whatever  in  the  sense  of  the  revolu- 
tionary discontent  which  I  found  among  the  working  class  in  Chicago  itself. 

(^.  The  foreigners?-— A.  The  foreigners,  yes.  The  discontent  was  of  the  kind 
which  expressed  itself  among  the  farmer  class  in  the  agitation,  let  ns  say,  for  the 
free  coinage  of  silver — something  of  that  sort.  It  was  not  at  all  of  a  kind  which 
expressed  itself  in  the  desire  for  the  abolition  of  the  rights  of  private  pro]jerty— for 
example,  the  subversion  of  the  economic  organization  of  society  as  it  exists  at  the 
present  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Would  it  not  be  well  to  make  a  comparison,  between  the 
time  that  yon  made  this  investigation,  the  years  1891  and  1892,  and  the  conditions 
existing  in  the  midst  of  the  great  panic  of  1898  and  1894?  Were  not  the  times,  at 
the  time  you  made  this  journey,  almost  abnormally  good  through  the  country, 
excepting  the  congested  condition  in  Chicago;  and  would  the  same  occur  in  1898 
and  1894?— A.  Yes;  I  think  if  I  had  tried  the  experiment  in  the  years  1893  and 
1894  instead  of  in  the  years  1891  and  1892  that  I  undoubtedly  would  have  found 
greater  difficulty  than  I  did  in  getting  employment  in  any  of  the  larger  centals  of 
population.  I  still  think,  however,  that  even  if  it  had  beien  the  years  1893  or  18M 
or  1895,  the  years  of  the  depression  that  followed  1893, 1  would  have  found  oppor- 
tunities of  work  in  the  country  very  much  as  I  found  them  in  the  years  in  which 
I  did  carry  on  this  experiment,  because  the  sort  of  work  that  I  got  was  of  a  kind 
for  which  there  would  always  be  more  or  less  of  a  demand— on  the  farms,  in  log- 
ging camps,  and  working  on  the  railways. 

It  is  i)erf ectly  possible  that  there  may  have  been  in  this  year,  {particularly  in 
connection  with  employment  like  that  on  the  railway,  a  supply  of  menfa^in 
excess  of  the  demand;  but  that  is  merely  an  opinion  based  on  tne  very  greatiy 
changed  conditions  of  1893-94  as  compared  with  1891-92.  I  do  not  think  the  con- 
ditions of  1891-92  were  abnormal  so  much  as  the  conditions  of  1893-94,  which  I 
think  were  abnormal.  The  conditions  of  1891-92  were  relatively  normal,  and 
therefore  I  was  rather  fortunate  in  having  hit  upon  those  years  as  the  years  of 
my  eimeriment.  Certainly  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  tne  conditions  which 
eidsted  in  1893,1894,  1895,  oeing  abnormal,  did  not  represent  clearly  the  condi- 
tions in  this  country  equally  with  the  years  1891-92,  which  were  more  nonnal 
than  the  years  following. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  In  your  tramp  from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco, 
occupying  about  a  month,  did  you  come  across  any  Asiatic  labor? — A.  I  did  along 
the  railways,  and  that  effectually  cut  off  the  possibility  of  my  finding  employ- 
ment on  the  railways.  I  could  not  have  got  work  there,  as  I  did  in  Nebraska,  for 
example. 

Q.  Where  they  use  the  Asiatic  labor  are  there  mixed  gangs  of  Americans  and 
others  working  with  the  Chinese? — A.  I  observed  no  mixed  gangs  at  all. 

Q.  More  on  the  character  of  contract  labor — somewhat  on  the  padrone  sys- 
tem?— A.  Yes,  I  should  say. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  wages  paid? — ^A.  I  know  nothing  about 
the  wages  paid  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  What  kind  of  living  did  you  find  in  the  various  places 
that  you  visited?  I  mean  as  to  the  houses  in  which  the  people  lived,  and  the 
food  that  they  ate,  and  the  beds  that  they  slept  in,  and  so  on. — A.  I  may  say  that 
my  experience  in  that  particular  was  perfectly  uniform,  so  uniform  as  to  admit 
of  hardly  an  exception.  I  should  say  that  the  working  class  as  a  class  in  this 
country  lives  and  fares  far  better  than  any  working  class  in  any  part  of  the  world; 
that  in  living  with  gangs  of  workingmen,  even  vrith  unskillea  worldnflinen,  I 
lived  for  the  most  part  in  houses  that  were  kept  as  mechanics'  boarding  nouses. 
The  houses  themselves  were  good,  the  beds  were  good,  and  our  food  was  uni- 
formly pood.  It  not  infrequently  happened  that  the  woman  who  kept  the 
mechanics*  boarding  house  had  previous  to  her  marriage  been  out  at  service,  and 
had  in  this  way  acquired  some  exceptional  knowledge  of  cooking,  and  her  cooidng 
was  excellent  as  a  result.  It  was  my  common  experience  that  we  had  meat  three 
times  a  day.  Indeed,  workingmen  seem  to  demand  as  their  right  that  they  shonld 
have  meat  three  times  a  day.  I  will  use  as  an  illustration — and!  confess  that  on  the 
whole  it  is  the  best  illustration  of  the  boarding  house — the  tenement  house  in  CJhi- 
cago  near  the  factory  where  I  was  at  work.  We  breakfasted  at  half  past  6  in  the 
morning  in  order  to  admit  of  our  being  in  the  factory  at  7  o'clock.  We  had  • 
porridge,  we  had  meat,  we  had  a  vegetable,  we  had  all  the  coffee  we  wanted  for 
breakfast,  and  excellent  bread — all,  I  might  say,  very  well  prepared.  Thirty  min- 
utes was  allowed  for  our  midday  meal,  which  was  our  dinner.  The  fact  that  5W 
minutes  was  allowed  was  the  result  of  choice  on  the  part  of  the  factory  handi 
Instead  of  working  from  7  to  12  and  from  1  to  6,  we  worked  from  7  to  12  and 
from  half  past  12  to  half  past  5,  getting  off  the  half  hour  earlier  in  that  way.   We 
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used  to  mn  from  the  factory  to  the  boarding  house.  There  was,  I  might  say,  on 
an  average  about  15  of  ns  factory  hands  living  in  this  boarding  house.  When  we 
entered  the  house  for  our  midday  meal  we  came  just  as  we  were  from  our  work. 
We  could  not  stop  to  wash  ourselves,  but  sat  down  just  as  we  were,  and  at  each 
man's  place  was  a  steaming  bowl  of  soup.  When  he  had  done  with  the  soup  it 
was  replaced  with  a  plate  containing  a  slice  of  roast  of  some  sort,  and  with  this 
roast  would  be  two  or  three  vegetables  and  an  abundance  of  bread,  and  after  the 
soup  and  roast  would  come  a  dessert,  usually  pie — the  men  being  very  fond  of 
pie — or  sometimes  a  pudding.  In  the  evening,  after  our  day's  work  was  done 
and  we  had  a  chance  to  wash  up,  we  had  a  simpler  meal,  some  cold  meat  and  a 
hot  vegetable,  with  an  abundance  of  bread,  and  we  finished  up  with  a  preserve 
of  some  sort — fruit  in  some  shape. 

That  is  perhaps  the  most  favorable  instance;  but  it  is  fairly  typical  of  the  sort 
of  living  tnat  I  got  as  a  laboring  man;  and  the  rate  I  was  paying  there  was  $4.25 
a  week. 

I  may  say,  as  between  the  laboring  class  that  lives  in  the  mechanics'  boarding 
house  and  the  men  working  on  the  farms,  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the 
mechanics.  I  did  not  find  that  the  cooking  was  so  uniformly  good  on  the  farms 
as  I  had  in  mechanics'  boarding  houses,  nor  was  the  variety  of  food  so  great.  It 
was  not  at  all  an  infrequent  thing  on  some  of  the  farms  that  much  of  the  food 
would  be  fried;  we  would  be  given  fried  pork  or  bacon,  with  the  iK>tatoes  fried 
in  the  fat  of  the  pork.  The  bread  was  not  nearlv  so  good  as  we  got  geneially  in 
the  mechanics'  boardine  house,  and  particularly  the  pastry  was  not  nearly  so 
f^ood.  I  will  sav  that  wnile  I  golf  the  impression  that  the  contrast  was  altogether 
in  favor  of  the  fare  of  the  mechanics,  yet  there  were  notable  exceptions  on  the 
farm. 

I  worked  for  a  farmer  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  cooking  was  admirable,  couTd 
not  have  been  better,  and  the  cleanliness  with  which  it  was  served  was  perfect, 
carrying  out  the  very  best  tradition  of  country  life  in  America.  And  I  experi- 
enced the  same  thing  in  southern  Minnesota  in  working  for  a  farmer  there.  The 
service  was  dainty  and  clean  and  the  food  was  well  prepared  and  unexceptional 
in  every  particular.  Bui  I  got  the  impression,  on  the  whole,  of  better  food,  of 
greater  variety  of  food,  of  better  cooked  food,  in  the  mechanics'  boarding  houses 
than  in  the  ordinary  run  of  the  farms. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  experience  or  observation  have  you  had  ux)on 
which  to  contrast  the  conditions  in  this  country  and  other  countries? — A.  I  have 
no  personal  experience  at  all;  only  the  testimony  of  economists  who  are  writing 
about  the  food  of  laborinfi"  classes  in  foreign  countries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabkb.)  On  the  whole,  where  do  you  think  the  condition  of  the 
working^nan  is  better,  in  the  city  or  in  the  country?  I  mean  both  skilled  and 
unskilled. — A.  It  is  very  hard  for  me  to  answer  that  question,  because  I  see  it  in 
so  many  different  lights.  For  example,  one  of  the  most  valuable  acquaintances  I 
made  when  working  in  the  exposition  grounds  was  a  carpenter  who  had  come  in 
from  Ohio.  He  was  a  skilled  workman.  His  position  in  this  Ohio  village  where 
he  lived  was  that  of  a  member  of  the  community,  on  terms  of  perfect  social 
equality  with  everyone  else  in  the  community.  He  knew  everybody — was  on 
terms  of  social  equality.  His  children  went  with  the  best  children  of  the  com- 
munity, to  school  and  at  play.  He  was  a  carpenter,  a  cabinetmaker,  and  a  con- 
tractor in  a  small  way.  He  came  to  Chicago  to  take  advantage  of  the  high  wages 
on  the  exposition  grounds.  He  got  employment  there,  but  it  was  under  conditions 
which  were  wholly  new  to  him.  •  A  great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  him  to 
join  the  union,  and  he  found  that  instead  of  being  an  individual,  as  he  was  in  the 
community  in  which  he  formerly  lived,  he  was  simply  a  number  on  the  exposi- 
tion grotmd,  and  in  joining  the  union  he  merged  his  individuality  into  that  or  the 
union;  that  his  special  skill  or  special  knowledge  of  his  trade  was  of  no  very  great 
advantage  to  him  because  of  the  uniform  scale  of  wages  required  by  the  union. 

Now,  that  man's  position  was  altogether  better  in  his  country  home;  but  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  that  applies  in  the  large  to  the  whole  number,  let  us  say,  of  brick- 
layers or  carpenters  or  stone  masons  or  the  various  other  trades  organized  into 
unions.  I  firmly  believe  that  union  organization  is  just  as  inevitably  a  part  of 
our  industrial  organization  as  the  centralization  and  organization  of  capital.  I 
think  it  a  paraUel  development  perfectly  inevitable  and  perfectly  necessary. 

Therefore  in  speaking  of  the  condition  in  the  large,  I  should  say  that  it  is  very 
much  better  for  the  man  with  a  skilled  trade — ^better  for  him,  better  for  his  trade, 
better  for  the  interests  of  his  class  that  he  be  under  conditions  which  admit  of  his 
being  a  member  of  the  union  and  addinghis  i)ersonal  strength  to  the  strenght  of  the 
anion  as  such.  So  far  as  unskilled  laborers  are  concerned,  I  can  not  but  think 
fchat  with  the  conditions  of  employment  as  they  are  in  thi.s  country  it  is  far  better 
for  him  to  be  in  the  country  than  it  is  to  be  in  the  large  industrial  centers. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Which  offers  the  greatest  apportnnity  for  becom- 
mg  independent  financially,  that  is,  being  able  to  control  nis  own  time  and  his 
own  labor  at  his  own  work? — A.  In  the  country,  decidedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Your  investigation  covered  the  latter  part  of  1891  and 
the  beginning  of  1892?— A.  The  whole  of  1892  and  the  beginning  of  1893. 

Q.  IMd  it  go  far  enough  into  the  panic  days  of  1898  to  word  any  opportunitiefi 
of  contrast? — A.  No;  it  did  not.  As  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  a  contact  with  tiie 
conditions  of  1898  would  have  been  very  valuable  as  furnishing  a  contrast  to  my 
experience.  Yet  I  think  I  am  justified  m  maintaining  it  was,  on  the  whole,  forta- 
nate  that  the  experiment  was  carried  out  in  1891  and  1892,  because  those  condi- 
tions were  really  more  normal  than  the  conditions  of  1898,  1894,  and  1895.  The 
conditions  were  decidedly  abnormal  in  1893  and  subsequent  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Coming  in  contact,  as  you  would,  with  all  classes,  with 
all  nationalities,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  people  in  the  unemployed  class,  what  did  yon 
discover  as  to  their  social  order  or  religious  elements  among  them,  their  observance 
of  Sunday,  and  such  things  as  that? — A.  Well,  I  may  say  that  that  varied  widely 
with  reference  to  the  nationality  and  with  reference  to  their  religious  antecedents. 
In  the  first  place,  among  the  classes  with  which  I  was  associated,  that  is,  unskilled 
laborers,  there  were  very  few  native  bom.  It  was  rather  the  exception  for  me  to 
find  myself  workins  with  native-bom  Americans.  I  was  for  the  most  part  work- 
ing with  gangs  of  laborers  who  were  men  of  foreign  birth.  The  result  of  my 
omervation  among  the  various  classes  in  the  country  was  that  working  people  of 
Protestant  antecedents  had  very  largely  drifted  away  from  reli^ous  infiuences, 
excepting  in  the  country;  that  there  the  hold  of  Christiamty  generaUy  as 
expressed  in  the  organized  church  was  still  strong;  but  that  among  the  wage- 
etaming  classes  those  who  were  of  Protestant  antecedents  had  either  drifted  or 
were  rapidly  drifting  away  from  the  organized  church,  and  that  the  hold  of  the 
Christian  church  upon  the  wage-earning  class  who  were  Protestant  in  their 
training  and  antecedents  was  very  slender  indeed;  but  among  those  who  were 
Roman  C^thoUc  in  their  antecedents  their  conviction  and  training  was  of  a  kind 
which  lead  them  to  retain  their  connection  with  the  church  as  an  organization. 

For  ex&mple,  if  I  went  to  church  in  the  country  community  I  found  there  the 
farmers  and  the  agricultural  laborers  with  their  wives  and  children;  but  in  the 
city,  as  a  workingman,  if  I  went  to  a  Protestant  church  I  found  it  was  the  rarest 
thing  that  there  were  other  men  there  of  my  class — other  worMngmen;  whereas 
if  I  went  to  a  Roman  Catholic  church  I  found  the  wage-earners  overwhelmingly 
predominated,  and  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a  church  was  the  only  one 
that  had  retained  its  hold  on  the  laboring  classes,  while  the  Protestant  churcbee 
had  very  largelv  lost  them,  excepting  in  country  communities. 

I  hope  that  I  have  emphasized  as  I  should  nave  the  fact,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
that  my  investigation  was  only  important  and  valuable  as  it  increased  my  per- 
sonal Imowledge;  that  I  do  not  think  that  my  testimony  is  of  value  either  as  a 
scientific  contribution  to  economics  or  that  the  observation  of  the  siufi^le  indi- 
vidual, although  carried  through  months,  as  mine  was,  is  of  any  special  impor- 
tance except  as  applying  to  perhaps  a  very  few  limited  conditions  such  as  I  have 
indicated  in  the  opiK)rtunities  of  work  and  the  opportunities  of  improved  position. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Would  you  please  inform  us  if  you  discovered  much 
clannislmess  among  the  foreign  element  in  the  city  or  country,  and  if  you  entered 
any  foreign  colonies  in  any  section? — A.  Yes;  there  were  evidences  of  national 
clannishness  in  the  fact  that  there  were  large  sections  of  a  city  like  Chicago  which 
would  be  inhabited  largely  by  members  of  one  nationality  or  another.  There 
would  be  a  Polish  Jew  regrion;  there  would  be  a  region  where  a  large  number  of 
Greeks  lived;  there  would  be  another  region  where  the  overwhelming  nationalitr 
of  the  population  was  German;  and  another  Scandinavian.  I  might  say  I  found 
there  was  a  curious  persistence  of  the  same  condition  in  parts  of  the  Northwert, 
where  I  would  find  a  Scandinavian  community,  where  the  adjoining  farmers  for 
a  considerable  area  would  be  Scandinavians.  There  was  another  region  that  I 
was  told  of  that  was  distinctly  a  French  settlement;  and  another — this  was  a 
religious  distinction  and  not  a  national  one — ^where  the  farmers  were  all  Friends. 
Other  communities  there  were  which  were  Gterman.  So  that  there  was  evidence 
both  in  the  cities  and  in  the  country  of  this  national  clannishness  and  holding 
together  of  the  population  of  one  nationality. 

I  think,  though,  that  the  tendency  in  a  large  city  like  Chicago  is  to  break  that  up 
practically  by  the  conditions  of  work,  because  in  working  in  a  large  factory  like 
the  one  where  I  was,  with  2,000  men  employed,  I  found  they  were  men  of  all 
nationalities,  as  representing  the  wage-earning  classes  in  this  country.  As  to  the 
predominance  of  one  nationality  over  another,  I  may  say  there  were  more  Scan- 
dinavians than  any  other,  but  there  were  Irishmen,  and  also  native-bora  Amen- 
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cans  in  considerable  ntixnbers,  and  other  nationalities  as  well.  I  fonnd  the  same 
condition  holding  true  on  the  exposition  ground.  There  were  about  10,000  men 
employed  there  when  I  was  engaged  with  the  roadmakers,  and  my  gang  was 
made  np  of  Irishmen  and  G^ermanff,  and  1  or  2  native-born  Americans  besides 
myself,  while  the  skilled  trades  presented  a  wide  variety  of  nationalities  in  their 
constitntion. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  this  colonization  as  a  hindrance  to  the  assimilation 
to  an  American  style  of  living? — A.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  decided  hindrance,  par- 
ticularly in  the  country  conmiunity,  b^ause  it  is  there  much  more  difficult  to 
break  it  up  than  it  is  in  city  conmiunities,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  by  the 
character  of  work  which  throws  the  various  classes  together.  In  certain  parts  of 
the  Northwest  there  are  Scandinavian  communities  where  the  teaching  is  in  the 
native  tongue  of  the  settlers,  and  I  think  that  is  a  factor  in  making  more  persis- 
tent the  national  characteristics  as  over  lu^nst  the  assimilation  by  the  popula- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  American  nation.  I  observed,  though,  that  the  process  of 
assimilation  seemed  to  be  very  rapid  in  the  country  districts  or  communities, 
because  the  children  of  foreign  ancestors  inman^r  instances  showed  the  emergence 
of  distinctly  American  traits.  It  was  difficult  in  some  instances  to  realize  that 
these  particular  individuals  were  removed  by  only  one  generation  from  foreim 
birth  and  foreign  bringing  up.  The  actual  process  of  assimilation  seemed  to  be 
very  rapid,  although  retards  in  some  instances  by  the  persistence  of  these 
communities  which  I  have  spoken  of. 

Q.  Do  you  judge  it  to  be  greatly  beneficial  to  the  American  farm  laborer— the 
foreigner — to  be  taken  into  the  family  of  the  American  farmer? — ^A.  I  think  it  to 
be  a  matter  of  the  first  importance.  I  think  that  if  a  man  is  of  such. a  character 
that  he  can  be  taken  in  it  is  of  the  very  first  impK)rtance  to  him  as  a  matter  of 
social  training  and  as  a  matter  of  training  for  citizenship,  because  there  is  no 
class  among  whom  he  cao  learn  American  institutions  as  he  can  among  our  farm- 
ing class— -men  who  are  themselves  intelligent  and  observant,  who  know  Ameri- 
can institutions  and  believe  in  them,  ana  who  would  be  able  to  impart  their 
knowledge  to  these  men  as  no  other  class  in  the  country  perhaps  would  have  the 
opportunitv  of  doing,  or  who  would  have  the  knowledge  to  impart  that  this  class 
has  as  a  class.  I  came  out  of  my  experiment  with  the  very  highest  regard  for 
our  fanners,  the  standards  of  intelligence,  the  standaords  of  morality,  the  stand- 
ards of  patriotism,  all  seeming  to  me  very  remarkable  among  the  farming  class 
of  the  country. 

Q.  Have  yon  studied  the  problem  of  the  possible  governmental  distribution  of 
immigrants  among  the  rural  communities? — ^A.  I  have  studied  it  only  in  relation 
to  the  inauguration  of  a  plan  for  State  employment  bureaus;  and  I  might  say  in 
regard  to  that  that  it  is  so  far  simpler  in  an  experimental  stage,  and  that  I  do  not 
feel  warranted  in  offering  any  opimon  on  it  as  a  definite  experiment.  I  do  not, 
however,  have  anv  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  feature  of  the  problem  of  the 
unemployed  very  largely  in  the  country  which  impresses  me  is  the  lack  of  scien- 
tific mstribution,  and  that  anything  that  can  be  done  which  looks  toward  a 
readjustment,  and  a  more  scientific  adjustment,  would  be  a  thing  that  would  go 
to  the  very  root  of  this  difficulty. 

Q.  I  judge  that  you  think  there  is  room  enough  for  a  large  immigration  yet, 
provided  that  immigration  can  be  properly  placed? — A.  Oh,  yes;  I  do  not  think 
that  the  resources  of  our  country  are  near  their  exhaustion  yet.  I  think  that 
our  country  might  support  a  population  two  or  three  times  in  excess  of  the 
present  i)opulation;  that  there  need  not  be  any  serious  pressure  on  the  limits  of 
subsistence  in  this  country  until  the  population  is  more  than  twice  its  present 
number — ^that  is,  considermg  the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  I  am  glad 
you  spoke  of  that,  because  I  think  that  bears  directly  on  the  problem  of  the  unem- 
ployed; that  if  we  had  a  population  that  was  pressing  on  the  limits  of  subsistence, 
that  would  in  itself  constitute  a  very  serious  phase  of  the  whole  problem;  but  1 
do  not  think  that  is  true,  and  that  therefore  the  problem  of  the  employed  as  it 
exists  must  arise  from  conditions  other  than  any  pressure  on  the  limits  of  sub- 
sistence. It  is  true  there  may  be  local  pressure  of  that  nature,  but  it  is  not  true 
taking  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  When  you  were  in  Chicago,  associating  with  anarch- 
ists and  destructive  socialists,  did  you  have  an  opportunity  to  belong  to  any  of 
the  societies  or  become  intimate  with  the  members,  so  as  to  know  what  their 
plans  were  and  what  they  intended  to  carry  out? — A.  I  could  easily  have  joined 
the  organization  of  sociahsts  in  Chicago,  but  not  being  a  socialist  and  not  sympa- 
thizing with  socialism,  I  did  not  become  a  member  of  the  organization,  and  espe- 
cially as  I  did  not  have  any  difficulty  whatever  in  attending  their  meetings  and 
conung  to  personal  acquaintance  with  them.    And  I  should  say  that  I  do  not 
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consider  the  socialists  destmctive  in  their  views  at  all.  Among  the  anarchists 
there  are  those,  particularly  those  who  call  themselves  commnnistic  anarchists, 
who  are  decideoly  destructive  in  their  views,  who  believe  in  the  violent  over- 
throw of  the  present  organization  of  society;  but  among  the  socialists  I  fonnd 
that  they  were  not  at  all  destructive  in  their  ideas  in  regard  to  the  organization 
of  society  or  in  regard  to  the  reorganization  of  society.  I  found  them  evolution- 
ary in  their  views,  believing  that  the  processes  of  social  evolution  are  all  work- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  collectivist  order  of  society  as  contrasted  with  the 
individualistic  order  of  society.  I  had  no  trouble  in  coming  into  intimate  asso- 
ciation with  them  so  as  to  get  their  views.  They  offered  their  views  with  entire 
readiness  to  me,  and  I  may  say  that  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  they  have  two 
verjr  definite  objects  in  view.  The  first  is  a  political  object.  The  fitst  part  (rf 
their  programme  is  wholly  political — to  form  an  organization  which  ttiey  hope  to 
extend  until  it  will  embrace  a  sufficient  number  of  voters  to  gain  i>olitical  con- 
trol. The  gaining  of  political  control  is  simply  preliminary  to  usin^  this  political 
control  for  the  sake  of  the  reorganization  of  industry,  their  aim  being  that 
instead  of  private  property  in  the  instruments  of  production  there  shall  be  col- 
lective ownership  of  tnem  all.  They  anticipate  no  revolution  in  bringing  this 
about,  but  they  regard  the  progress  of  centralization  and  the  organization  of 
capital  as  being  all  in  the  direction  of  preparing  society  for  final  collectivist  organi- 
zation as  contrasted  with  individualistic  organization. 

Q.  Did  you  find  in  your  intercourse  with  the  worldngmen  any  practical  social- 
ists or  socialists  that  would  talk  their  views  and  keep  expounding  their  views  to 
their  fellow-men  while  they  were  off  work — agitators  in  sociaUsn? — ^A.  Oh,  yes, 
there  are  numbers  of  men,  paHicularly  among  the  socialists.  I  did  not  come  so 
much  in  contact  with  the  anarchists,  but  among  the  socialists  the  propaganda  of 
socialism  was,  from  their  iK>int  of  view,  like  the  propaganda  of  a  religion.  They 
believe  in  it  as  a  religion,  and  they  believe  in  promulgating  the  ideas  of  socialism 
among  all  worldngmen  they  come  in  contact  with;  so  they  try  to  make  them- 
selves the  centers  of  missionary  influence. 

<^.  Do  these  discussions  bring  out  an  element  of  discontent,  or  is  it  more  edo- 
cational  or  general  discussion  of  principles  and  matters  of  that  kind? — A.  It  was 
more  a  discussion  of  principles.  I  did  not  hear  among  these  men  much  violent 
hostility  to  any  given  class  in  this  country.  They  are  constantly  contrasting  in 
their  ordinary  speech  the  capitalistic  class  and  the  wage-earning  class;  but  I  did 
not  hear  any  violent  speeches  against  the  capitalistic  class  as  contrasted  with 
the  proletariat.  They  seemed  to  regard  the  capitalistic  class  as  a  result  of  the 
evolution  process  just  as  much  as  the  proletariat  was  the  result  of  evolution,  and 
that  capit^ists  were  not  themselves  to  blame  for  the  condition  of  things,  bnt 
were  simply  factors  in  the  further  evolution.  Quite  frequently  I  would  hear 
admissions  on  the  part  of  these  men  that  individually  there  were  many  good 
capitalists — good  men — but  that  as  a  class  it  represented  a  necessary  evolutionarr 
development.  They  looked  on  it  as  tyrannous,  appropriating  the  values  created 
by  the  wage-earning  class,  but  they  aid  not  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  hostility  so 
much  as  in  terms  of  theoretical  accounting  for  an  economical  condition  which 
was  a  part  of  the  evolutionary  development.  I  have  the  feeling,  though,  that 
among  the  anarchists  the  sentiment  is  very  much  of  the  nature  of  strong  hostility 
to  the  class  as  a  class;  that  they  would  like  nothing  better  than  the  opportnni^ 
of  destroying  the  capitalistic  claiss  and  the  whole  capitalistic  regime  if  uiey  coold. 

Q.  Also  the  wage  system?— A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Did  you  notice  whether  that  condition  prevailed  much 
among  those  who  were  thrifty,  who  had  accumulated  a  little  property?— A.  No. 
And  yet  I  would  be  very  guarded  about  that,  because  among  the  socialists  I  came  to 
know,  and  among  the  anarchists,  were  men  who  were  industrious  worldngmen; 
no  doubt  about  that  at  all.  But  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  true  that  among  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  men  who  were  known  as  socialists  and  anarchists  were  men  who 
were  many  of  them  not  thrifty,  were  not  good  workingmen  as  men,  and  men  who 
did  not  keep  their  jobs  very  long. 

It  was  particularly  noticeable  among  the  farming  classes  that  if  I  found  a  man 
who  was  at  all  revolutionary  in  his  ideas — and  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  I  foimd 
many  who  were  socialistic  in  their  ideas,  but  such  men  as  believed  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver  was  going  to  reorganize  the  industrial  world  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  them  a  very  much  better  chance — ^I  found  the  men  who,  as  a  rule,  weremDst 
strongly  advocating  these  ideas  were  men  that  seemed  to  me  the  least  efficient  as 
farmers;  and  the  good,  thrifty,  industrious  farmer  was  not  likely  to  be  a  violet 
agitator  of  free  coinage  of  silver,  or  the  single  tax,  or  any  other  panacea  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  his  class. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  come  in  contact  with  an  abundance  of  men  who  have  not  one- 
quarter  of  the  education  or  experience  or  observation  that  you  have,  who  have 
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very  positive  convictions  in  regard  to  all  public  questions? — A.  Oh,  yes,  and  who 
were  entitled  to  them,  it  seemed  to  me,  very  much  more  than  I.  I  am  glad  yon 
spoke  of  that,  because  it  gives  me  a  chance  to  say  something  which  I  want  very 
much  to  say  with  regard  to  these  political  and  economic  Questions. 

In  the  sunmier  of  1892,  when  I  was  going  through  the  farming  conmiunities,  I 
came  to  know  many  farmers  who  were  deeply  interested,  for  example,  in  the 
question  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  I  was  verv  glad  indeed  of  getting  their 
views  at  first  hand,  and  among  the  most  valuable  things,  it  seemed  to  me,  that  I 
got  from  my  contact  with  these  men  was  the  relation  which  they  bore  to  the 
whole  question  as  a  class.  When,  four  years  later,  in  the  campaign  of  1896, 1  read 
in  the  Eastern  newspapers  that  this  was  a  movement  which  was  essentially  dis- 
honest and  that  the  farmers  were  trying  to  pay  oft  their  obligations  at  50  cents  on 
the  dollar,  I  resented  that  very  strongly. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  more  honest  class  in  the  country  than  our  farmers. 
Such  an  imputation  as  that  was.  exceedingly  unfair,  not  appreciating  at  all  the 
position  of  the  farmer  class. 

However  wrong  the  men  may  have  been,  as  a  question  of  finance,  thev  were 
not  at  all  wrong  m  looking  at  the  matter  from  their  point  of  view  as  producers, 
because  it  is  indisputable  that  from  1873  down  to  that  year  of  1892  and  for  four 
or  five  years  after  there  had  been  a  steady  decline  in  price,  and  that  farmers  over 
and  over  again  found  themselves  in  this  position,  as  one  farmer  very  concretely 
expressed  it  to  me.  He  said:  *'  Suppose  I  borrowed  $1,000  when  I  was  getting  a 
dollar  a  bushel  for  wheat.  Suppose  the  price  of  wheat  went  down  to  50  cents  a 
bushel  before  I  had  i)aid  my  indebtedness.  When  I  contracted  my  indebtedness 
I  would  have  had  to  raise  1,000  bushels  of  wheat  to  pay  my  obligation,  but  when 
it  came  to  meeting  m^  indebtedness  wheat  had  gone  down  to  50  cents  a  bushel 
and  it  involved  my  raising  2.000  bushels  of  wheat  to  pav  the  obligation.  What  I 
am  contending  is  not  that  I  pay  50  cents  on  the  dollar,  but  that  I  x>ay  for  my  out- 
standing obligation  what  it  was  wcnrth  when  I  borrowed  it.'' 

That  was  ma  pcnnt  of  view,  and  it  represented  the  point  of  view  of  large  num- 
bers of  our  farming  class,  and  it  seemed  to  me  there  was  a  great  deal  to  justify 
their  view. 

I  had  been  looking  at  it  purely  as  a  student  of  finance,  and  did  not  appreciate 
their  position.  I  could  not  nelp  seeing  the  causes  which  affected  the  values  the 
world  over,  such  as  the  raising  of  wheat  under  improved  methods  of  cultivation 
and  improved  methods  of  transportation.  But  they  were  looking  at  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  producers,  ana  so  far  from  being  dishonest  in  their  purposes, 
there  is  no  class  in  the  country  more  stanchly  honest  than  our  farmers. 

Q.  Their  view  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  there  had  been  a  shrinkage  in 
the  volume  of  money  per  capita,  as  the  result  of  the  demonetization  of  the  silver 
dollar?-—A.  Precisely;  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  commodities  was  the  result  of 
a  shrinkage  in  the  volume  of  the  currency,  which  they  looked  upon  as  having 
been  brought  about  by  the  creditor  class,  tnat  was  interested  in  the  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  currency. 

Q.  If  they  had  known  the  fact  that  instead  of  there  having  been  a  shrinkage 
in  volume  there  was  a  constant  and  steady  increase  in  that  volume,  do  you  think 
so  many  of  them  would  have  entertained  the  view  that  they  did? — ^A.  I  do  not 
think  that  so  many  of  them  would  have  entertained  the  view.  I  think  if  there 
had  been  more  instruction,  careful,  systematic  instruction,  in  the  elements  of 
finance  that  great  numbers  of  these  very  intelligent  farmers  would  have  regarded 
the  matter  in  an  entirely  different  way.  But,  I  think,  so  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned, while  many  of  them  conceded  that  there  had  been  an  increase  of  volume 
of  currency,  yet  their  contention  was  that  the  increase  of  the  volume  of  currency 
had  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  commercial  need. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  14, 1900, 

TE8TIM0VT  OF  MB.  BOBEBT  A.  WOODS. 

Head  of  South  End  House,  Boston,  Mass, 

The  commission  met  at  10.50  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  8.30 
p.  m.,  Mr.  Robert  A.  Woods  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

(By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Will  you  kindly  give  the  stenographer  your  post-office 
s?— A.  No.  6  Rollins  street,  Boston.  ^  ^  ^  1  ^ 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  that  settlement?-— A.  Nearly  9 
years. 

Q.  Were  you  there  at  the  foundation  of  the  settlement?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  college  settlement? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  people  does  it  engage  in  this  work?— A.  We  have  seven  men  in 
residence,  and  at  another  house  three  women.  Then  there  is  a  group  of  associate 
workers  who  don't  live  on  the  pround,  but  who  come  usually  once  a  week  for 
some  regular  dutv,  numbering  about  80  men  and  women. 

Q.  Is  your  work  confined  to  the  slum  section  of  the  south  end  of  Boston,  or  do 
you  go  into  the  old  north  end  also? — ^A.  We  are  now  engaged  in  making  some 
studies  of  the  north  end,  but  most  of  our  work  lies  at  the  south  end. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  prepared  concerning  the  work  in  which  you  are 
engaged?— A.  I  have  made  some  outlines  here  with  special  regard  to  an  invest!- 
^tion  made  at  our  settlement  house,  which  was  published  in  a  book  called 
The  City  Wilderness. 

Mr.  Clarke.  Please  proceed,  then,  in  your  own  way  to  enlighten  the  commis- 
sion on  that  subject. 

The  Witness.  Gentlemen:  The  object  of  the  coU^^  or  university  settlement 
is  to  place  in  a  poor  and  crowded  district  a  groun  of  young  men  or  youns  men 
and  youn^  women  who  shall  so  far  as  possible  iaentify  themselves  with  iSte  life 
of  their  district.  They  are  supiKxsed  to  be  young  persons  who  have  been  trained 
in  college,  in  some  branches  or  social  science,  and  they  go  there  with  the  double 
object  of  studying  the  situation,  and  of  doing  all  that  they  can  for  improving  the 
conditions  which  they  find.  In  their  work  for  social  improvement  they  *jtrive 
above  all  to  work  with  the  people  of  the  district  and  to  incite  self-help  and  mutual 
aid  among  people  just  as  far  as  possible. 

The  study  to  which  I  have  referred  covers  a  district  containing  a  population  of 
about  40,000.  This  district  25  years  ago  was  the  abode  of  very  well-t<>do  people, 
but  at  that  time  some  mat  changes  were  made  in  the  city  of  Boston.  A  large  put 
of  the  present  city  of  Boston  is  made  land.  The  new  district  which  was  built  in 
this  way  became  the  abode  of  the  more  well-to-do  citizens,  so  that  this.older  district 
has  gradually  gone  over  to  tenement- house  and  lodging-house  population.  Of  this 
population  of  40,000,  fully  one-half  live  in  tenement  houses— that  is,  where  the  fami- 
nes have  from  1  to  4  rooms.  One-fifth  of  the  population  lives  in  higher  j^rade  tene- 
ments and  apartment  houses,  and  nearly  all  the  remainder  live  in  lodging  houses. 
In  this  entire  district,  which  was  formerly  the  abode  of  many  well-to-do  citizens  of 
Boston,  there  are  less  than  100  families  who  have  residences  of  their  own — that  is, 
who  have  entire  houses  to  themselves.  In  this  district  the  American  population— 
that  is,  the  population  which  has  been  American  for  2  generations— constitutes 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  xK)pulation,  the  Irish  population  82  per  cent,  carrying  it 
back  to  the  second  generation;  British- American  iK>pulation,  9  per  cent;  Jewish,  11 
percent;  British,  6  per  cent;  Italian,  1.7  per  cent;  German,  1.5  per  cent,  and  the 
small  remainder  is  made  up  of  Austrian,  French,  Swedish,  etc. 

In  this  district  there  is  a  great  lack  of  sanitary  facilities  on  account  of  the  increase 
of  inhabitants  per  house;  that  is,  these  old  houses  which  formerly  were  used  as  resi- 
dences of  well-to-do  citizens  and  formerly  accommodated  one  family,  now  accom- 
modate a  number  of  families,  and  accommodate  two  or  three  or  four  times  as 
many  people  as  they  were  intended  for;  so  that  the  bathing  facilities  and  water- 
closet  lacuities  and  all  that  are  very  inadequate  to  the  present  number  of  inhab- 
itants. Where  there  are  houses  that  have  been  specially  built  as  tenement  houses 
there  api>ears  the  evil  of  the  ventilating  shaft  and  the  dark  inside  rooms.  In  an 
investigation  of  this  district,  made  some  9  years  ago  by  the  Massachusetts  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  Labor,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  25  per  cent  of  the  houses  in 
this  district  were  positively  objectionable  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  Of 
course  this  state  of  things  means  dampness,  darkness,  and  bad  air.  The  crowding 
of  the  houses  puts  immorality  and  uncleanliness  at  a  premium.  In  a  district  like 
this  it  is  very  imiK>rtant  tiiat  the  sanitary  authorities  should  have  full  power  to 
destroy  insanitary  buildings.  This  iK>wer  is  now  granted  by  the  Massachusetts 
statutes,  and  dunng  the  past  few  years  has  been  exercised  with  great  effect  in 
Boston,  so  that  a  large  number  of  the  most  insanitary  buildings  have  been  destroyed 
by  order  of  the  board  of  health.  It  is  very  important,  also,  that  there  should  be 
rigid  restrictions  upon  the  erection  of  new  tenement  houses,  and  especially  upon 
the  repairing  or  nuking  over  of  old  houses  to  ,be  used  as  tenement  houses.  In 
Massachusetts  at  present  the  restrictions  upon  tKe  building  of  new  tenement  houses 
are  adequate  and  effectual,  but  a  large  amount  of  work  is  now  being  done  in  the 
way  of  repairing  and  making  over  old  buildings  for  use  as  tenement  houses,  and 
under  the  pretext  of  repairing  an  old  house  practically  a  new  tenement  house  will 
be  constructed  under  conditions  which  would  not  at  all  be  allowed  except  for  this 
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pretext.  The  law  ought  to  be  extended  so  as  to  cover  more  thorough  supervision 
of  this  repairing  process. 

In  this  district,  which  I  may  say  is  not  the  poorest  district  in  Boston,  the  pro- 
portions of  industrial  grades  are  as  follows:  (These  proportions  are  made  up  as 
accurately  as  possible.  Of  course  they  are  not,  in  the  full  sense,  statisticaUy  accu- 
rate, because  we  have  not  been  able  to  take  a  thorough  census  of  the  district.) 
Two  per  cent  loafers;  10  i>er  cent  casual  and  intermittent  workers;  28  i>er  cent 
unskuled,  regularly  emplo^red— that  is,  men  earning  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  day;  80 
per  cent  mechanics  and  artisans  earning  |^.25  to  $8  a  day;  27  per  cent  clerks  and 
small  shopkeei>er8:  and  8  per  cent  professional  and  mercantile  class.  We  have 
made  a  very  careful  study  of  the  way  the  working  people  of  this  district  spend 
their  wages,  and  we  find  that  never  less  than  one -quarter  of  the  family  income 
goes  for  rent.  Bent  in  Boston,  I  think,  is  a  rather  higher  item  than  in  most  other 
American  cities,  with  the  exception  of  New  York.  Often  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  family  income  will  ^o  for  rent.  About  one-hidf  goes  for  food.  That  leaves 
about  one-fourth  of  the  income  to  be  spent  for  clothing,  furniture,  recreation, 
support  of  religion,  and  if  anything  is  left,  for  thrift.  It  is  easy  to  see  what. a 
sniall  margin  is  left  for  savings;  but  this  matter  of  thrift  indicates  whether  a  poor 
family  is  raising  in  the  scale  or  falling  in  the  scale.  A  family  which  manages  to 
put  something  by  is  likely  to  rise  in  the  scale,  and  a  family  not  putting  anything 
by  is,  in  all  probability,  tending  downward.  One  of  the  most  striking  facts  that 
we  find  in  our  district,  as  compared  with  some  districts  in  foreign  cities,  is  that 
the  characteristic  American  spirit  exists  among  the  people — ^many  things  show 
their  hoi>efulne6s,  enterprise;  even  where  everything  seems  to  be  ffoing  against 
a  family,  there  is  this  quality  of  dauntlessness  which  one  does  not  find  in  the  same 
grades  of  life  in  London,  for  instance.  In  the  English  cities  there  is  hereditary 
IHiuperism  which  existed  for  several  generations.  Fortunately  in  our  American 
cities  we  hardly  find  that  at  all  as  yet,  and  that  is  one  great  ground  of  hope. 

In  the  matter  of  expenditure,  this  quality  of  enterprise  and  of  self-respect  often 
leads  people  to  sacrifice  the  food  item  for  the  sake  of  the  clothing  item,  for  the 
sake  of  the  furniture  item— that  is,  a  family  which  lives  in  4  rooms  and  has  a  par- 
lor where  it  can  receive  its  friends  is  on  a  higher  social  grade  than  a  family  which 
lives  in  3  rooms  and  has  simply  one  geineral  room  for  Jdtchen  and  dining  room 
and  all  sorts  of  purposes.  Often  you  see  a  family  struggling  and  sacrificing,  even 
at  the  iK>int  of  its  food  supply,  for  the  sake  of  rising  to  this  higher  social  level,  and 
often  you  see  cases  where  people  dress  better  than  their  income  would  allow, 
under  this  impulse  of  self-respect,  this  desire  to  rise  in  life.  Now,  all  that  is  very 
characteristic  of  our  American  life.  People  familiar  with  working  class  life 
abroad  who  see  our  working  classes,  and  see  the  way  they  dress,  are  always  misled 
as  to  the  grade  of  income  on  which  they  live.  Of  course  that  has  its  two  sides,  but 
on  the  whole  it  is  very  hopeful,  I  think,  because  it  shows  the  enterprise  and  hope- 
fulness and  ambition  of  our  x)eople. 

We  have  also  ^ne  quite  carefully  into  the  matter  of  politics  in  the  district 
where  the  house  is  located.  We  find  that  the  power  of  the  ward  politician  comes 
from  the  manipulation  of  a  great  variety  of  social  groups  which  spring  up  spon- 
taneously, and  which  he  fin&  ready  to  ms  hand.  The  so-called  gangs  are  rarely 
organized  by  the  politicians.  The  politicians  find  them  and  avail  themselves  of 
them,  so  that  the  machine  political  power  in  such  wards  bases  itself  on  a  per- 
fectly natural  instinct  for  association  and  organization,  and  it  is  one  of  the  objects 
of  university  settlement  work  to  take  advantage  of  this  instinct  for  organization 
and  turn  it  into  all  sorts  of  good  and  hopeful  channels.  The  specially  interesting 
thing  from  the  present  point  of  view  with  regard  to  ward  iK>litics  is  its  bearing 
on  economical  and  industrial  conditions.  To  a  very  large  extent  ward  politics 
applies  to  economical  needs.  If  one  goes  over  the  list  of  people  who  are  depend- 
ent in.  one  way  or  another  upon  the  politician,  it  is  easy  to  see  this.  In  every 
such  ward  there  are  a  large  number  of  aspirants  for  some  public  office.  The 
ambitious  young  men  of  such  a  district  find  more  of  an  opportunity  ordinarily  in 
connection  with  politics  than  they  do  in  connection  witn  business.  They  biave 
no  family  influence  to  give  them  a  start  in  business,  and  very  frequently,  being 
of  foreign  nationalities  and  of  different  religious  faith  from  the  more  well-to-do 
people,  tiiey  find  themselves  hindered  by  certain  prejudices  when  they  attempt  to 
start  on  a  business  career;  so  often  for  the  cleverest  and  most  ambitious  young 
men  of  the  district  machine  politics  offers  the  largest  opportunitv.  Then,  of 
course,  there  are  a  large  number- of  men  seeking  for  work  in  tne  city  departments, 
the  largest  number  being  unskilled  laborers.  Then  there  are  the  small  jobbers 
and  contractors  who  wish  to  get  an  opjwrtunity  of  work  from  the  city.  The 
small  shopkeepers,  to  a  considerable  extent,  depend  for  their  patronage  on  the 
influence  of  the  more  powerful  men  of  the  district,  who  are  usually  the  politicians. 
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The  yarions  licenBe  holders  of  snch  a  district— those  holding  liqnor  licenses,  ped- 
dlers' licenses,  and  so  on— must,  to  a  large  extent,  be  dependent  on  politiciaiis  for 
secnring  their  licenses.  The  loafer  and  semicriminal  class  and  potential  lawbreak- 
ers must  keep  in  touch  with  the  local  political  organization,  for  thev  denend  on  it 
when  they  get  into  trouble  with  public  authorities  to  give  them  such  help  as  they 
can.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  a  very  large  number  c3  men  who  are  more  or  lees 
permanently  unemployed,  and  occasionally  they  can  get  a  chance  for  work  for  a 
day,  week,  or  month  through  political  influence.  So  that  in  all  these  various 
ways  the  economical  and  industrial  needs  of  a  district  of  that  kind  play  into  the 
hands  of  the  machine  politicians  and  greatly  complicate  the  political  problem  of 
such  a  district. 

We  have  also  made  some  study  of  the  economic  bearing  of  crime  and  drunken- 
ness in  the  district.  Of  course  it  becomes  i)erfectlv  clear  to  one  living  on  the 
ground  that  poverty  and  drink  are  each  causes  of  the  other.  Poor  food  and 
msanitary  surroundmgs  lead  to  drink  and  in  turn  follow  from  drink.  The  saloon 
rises  out  of  the  conditions  which  poverty  furnishes  and  at  the  same  time  perpetuates 
those  conditions.  The  general  absence  of  resource  in  such  a  district  leaves  the 
way  open  to  the  incitement  to  drink,  and  then  of  course  in  snch  a  district 
drinking,  to  a  great  extent,  is  bound  up  with  social  custom.  It  is  ordinarily  said 
that  the  saloon  is  the  poor  man's  club,  and  that  is,  to  a  large  extent,  true.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  this,  however,  that  in  Boston,  at  least,  as  more  and  more 
restrictions  are  placed  on  the  saloon,  as  it  is  compelled  to  be  open  to  public  view 
and  all  that,  the  tendency  for  the  saloon  to  be  a  workingman's  club  is  rather  on 
the  decrease.  In  fact,  there  are  some  saloons  in  Boston  where  prominent  signs  are 
put  up  saying  that  loafing  is  positively  prohibited;  so  that  it  looks  as  if  there  was 
some  slignt  reaction  from  that  tendency  of  the  saloon  toward  becoming  a  working- 
man's  club.  The  hope  is  that  some  better  sort  i»f  center  for  workingmen  will 
gradually  be  created.  To  a  large  extent  drink  in  adult  life  is  the  fatal  lo^c  of 
childhood  spent  under  tenement-house  conditions.  Tenement-house  conditions 
almost  inevitably  lead  to  vicious  tendencies  on  the  part  of  children,  and  the  weak- 
ening of  vitality  and  character  which  comes  as  a  result  of  those  things  almost 
inevitably  leads  to  drink  when  the  child  reaches  mature  years.  In  a  very  remark- 
able study  called  **  The  Jukes,"  which  was  published  some  years  ago,  a  study  of 
a  depraved  family  carried  through  several  generations,  it  was  found  that  immo- 
rality preceded  drunkenness;  that  the  young  men  did  not  become  drunkards  until 
they  were  between  25  and  30  as  a  result  of  the  depraved  habits.  I  think  that 
sheds  some  light  on  the  effect  of  tenement-house  li^  for  children  as  leading  to 
drunkenness  in  mature  life.  . 

Another  very  difficult  problem  which  comes  to  the  front  in  this  district  lies  in 
the  association  of  prostitution  with  the  lodging  houses.  There  is  a  large  lodging- 
house  population  in  this  district.  This  lodging-house  evil  is  a  growing  one  in  onr 
American  cities.  Even  the  old-fashioned  boarding  house  is  msappearing.  It  is 
more  and  more  true  that  i>eople  simply  lodge  in  certain  houses  and  take  their 
meals  in  restaurants.  That  leaves  unattached  individuals  without  the  usual 
restraints  of  family  life  or  of  neighborhood  life,  and  these  people  have  the  most 
meager  sources  to  draw  upon  for  recreation  and  entertainment,  and  it  w  in  snch 
a  district  as  that  that  the  **  social  evil "  is  most  likely  to  flourish. 

We  find  that  the  instances  where  women  are  driven  into  sin  by  want  are  com- 
paratively rare.  But  where  large  numbers  of  women  receive  $5  or  less  per  week, 
and  where  they  have  to  pay  $4  for  board  and  lodging,  it  is  easy  to  see  now  difficult 
it  is  for  them  to  sustain  themselves  on  those  wages,  and  how  strong  the  incite- 
ments of  temptation  come.  Undoubtedly  the  promise  of  excitement  and  luxury 
and  indolence  largely  serves  to  recruit  this  class  of  women,  but  it  is  alsoverv 
true  that  this  evil  eirists  because  it  is  impossible  to  hold  human  beings  to  theharo 
limits  of  a  bare  subsistence. 

I  should  like  to  present  to  the  commission  a  few  practical  suggestions  which 
have  come  as  a  result  of  this  study  and  as  a  result  of^our  work  during  the  last  9 
years. 

First,  it  is  possible  to  abolish  the  tramp;  that  is,  the  tramp  is  the  roving  P^' 
I)er,  and  it  is  possible  to  put  an  end  to  his  roving.  If  every  town  of  more  than 
5,000  population  was  comi>elled  by  State  regulation  to  provide  a  suitable  work 
test  for  tramx)s,  these  towns  would  very  soon  be  put  on  the  tramps*  blacklist, and 
the  tramps  would  avoid  them.  A  provision  of  this  kind  would  also  be  simple 
justice  to  the  honest  journeyman;  that  is,  a  man  who  is  honestly  and  honorably 
goiuff  from  place  to  place  seeking  work.  This  system  has  been  tried  in  a  large 
number  of  towns  in  Massachusetfe  with  great  success,  and  at  the  present  time 
it  IS  favored  by  a  large  majority  of  the  towns  in  Massachusetts,  so  that  it  sewn* 
altogether  likely  at  the  next  legislature  a  measure  will  be  passed  embodying  this 
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feature.  This  sn^fgestion  was  made  5  years  ago  by  a  commission  appointed  in 
Massachnsetts  to  mvestigate  the  subject  of  the  unemployed. 

Then  as  to  the  resident  i)auper:  We  need  a  mingled  policy  of  gentleness  and 
firmness  for  the  delinquent  through  drink.  For  instance,  we  need  a  system  of 
probation  and  not  imprisonment  for  first  offenses.  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
this  matter  is  now  being  strongly  urged  and  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the 
system  of  probation  will  oe  applied  much  more  thoroughly  in  dealing  with  drunk- 
enness. Then  in  dealing  both  with  drunkards  and  witn  delinquents  generally 
there  ought  to  be  a  gradual  increase  of  the  lenp^h  of  term,  beginning  with  the 
smaU  term  and  having  the  term  increased  each  time.  We  have  in  Massachusetts 
a  habitual-criminal  act,  by  which  young  criminals  are  first  put  on  probation,  then 
sent  to  reformatories.  If  it  seems  thei^that  they  are  becoming  habitual  criminals 
they  can  be  sent  for  a  longer  ijeriod  of  time,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  life  sentence; 
and  practically  this  same  principle  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  pauper,  drunkard,  and 
prostitute.  For  such  delmauents,  especially  in  the  early  stages,  a  special  type  of 
institution  is  needed,  something  which  will  stand  between  the  poorhouse  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  workhouse  on  the  other;  that  is,  an  institution  wnich  would  carry 
with  it  the  minimum  of  disgrace  and  the  maximum  of  training,  an  institution 
which  would  take  the  tramp,  for  instance,  or  a  person  who  is  beginning  a  career 
of  pauperism,  and  put  him  under  special  training,  and  then  if  he  proved  to  gain 
tlurongn  this  training  and  promised  to  be  a  useful  citizen,  he  coula  be  released;  if 
not,  he  could  be  retained.  This  system  has  been  recommended  by  many  of  the 
ablest  students  of  slum  conditions,  first  of  all  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  who  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  authority  in  the  world  on  this  subject;  and  this  plan  is  also 
recommended  by  the  commission  on  the  unemployed  which  was  appointed  in 
Massachusetts  about  6  years  ago. 

Then  for  the  bona  fide  unemployed  who  can  pass  the  above  test  there  ought  to  be 
some  sort  of  public  work  provided  which  would  carry  with  it  no  stig^ma;  that 
is,  if  a  man  is  perfectly  willing  to  work  and  can  not  find  work,  it  seems  only  fair 
that  communities  should  provide  him  some  sort  of  opportunity  to  earn  an  honest 
livelihood  without  placing  upon  him  the  disgrace  of  being  a  x>auper. 

If  these  things  were  done  it  would  be  possible  for  our  communities  to  reduce 
public  outdoor  relief  to  a  minimum,  ana  to  relegate  to  organized  private  charity 
the  occasional  need  of  the  casually  or  intermittently  employed. 

It  is  very  important  that  legal  restrictions  upon  helpful  association  among 
laborers  and  artisans  should  be  removed  just  as  far  as  possible.  In  England,  after 
the  industrial  revolution,  as  the  factory  system  grew,  die  restraints  carried  over 
from  the  old  system  which  involved  capital,  involved  the  employer,  were  very 
soon  removed,  but  it  took  50  years  before  the  corresponding  restraints  whicn 
affected  the  workingmen  were  removed.  I  think  we  are  under  somewhat  the 
same  difftculty  in  this  country.  I  think  we  are  quick  to  remove  legal  and  con- 
stitutional restraints  that  would  affect  the  development  of  industrial  enterprise, 
but  slow  to  remove  such  restndnts  as  affect  protective  organizations  among 
-workingmen.  In  nearly  all  of  our  States  further  legislation  is  needed  to  secure 
the  best  care  and  the  freest  use  of  the  funds  of  labor  organizations  and  cooperative 
societies;  and  it  is  certainly  true  in  some  of  our  States  that  legal,  and  in  some 
cases,  perhaps,  constitutional,  changes  are  necessary  in  order  to  allow  the  orderly 
and  peaceful  working  out  of  trade-union  policy.  For  25  years  now  in  England, 
for  instance,  peaceful  picketing  in  case  of  strike  has  been  allowed  by  statute.  In 
most  of  our  states,  if  not  in  all,  there  is  still  legal,  and  perhaps  constitutional, 
difficulty  on  such  a  point  as  that. 

The  experience  of  Massachusetts  shows  the  importance  and  the  success  of  legal 
enactments  designed  to  prevent  a  low  order  of  industry,  such  as  the  sweating 
system.  Of  course ,  most  of  our  States  now  are  coming  to  have  advanced  legislation 
with  regard  to  the  hours  for  women  and  children  employed  in  f actqnes.  Similar 
legislation  is  needed  to  cover  the  case  of  women  and  children  employed  in  mer- 
cantile, establishments.  During  the  past  year  a  58-bour  law  covering  such  cases 
has  been  passed  in  Massachusetts,  and  it  was  found  that  there  was  very  little 
opposition  to  the  passage  of  such  a  law.  In  fact,  many  of  the  large  mercantile 
establishments  of  the  State  had  voluntarily  established  a  system  by  which  women 
and  children  were  employed  even  a  shorter  time  than  that.  In  Massachusetts  also 
we  have  had  reasonable  success  in  the  way  of  having  cities  establish  model  condi- 
tions of  labor  for  laborers  employed  in  city  departments.  Such  legislation,  as  far 
as  the  State  is  concerned,  is  permissive,  and  the  cities  are  rapidly  taking  advantage 
of  this  permission. 

We  nave  a  good  deal  of  feeling  in  Massachusetts  to  the  effect  that  some 
national  factory  legislation  is  needed.  Thus  we  find  difficulty  in  bringing  the 
Massachusetts  legislation  to  the  level  where  such  industrial  legislation  ought  to 
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be  in  an  enlightened  modem  commnnity,  because  there  are  certain  other  States 
which  are  very  slow  abont  beginninjo^  developments  in  that  direction.  These 
developments  are  sure  to  come,  and  it  seems  to  ns  a  matter  that  onght  to  be 
seriously  considered  by  the  National  Government. 

I  should  like  to  say  just  here  that  this  protection  of  the  standard  of  life,  stand- 
ard of  income,  standard  of  health,  standard  of  intellig[ence,  for  our  working  peo- 
ple, is  highly  important  from  a  patriotic  i)oint  of  view.  A  great  deal  is  said 
about  assmiilating  recent  immigrants,  and  we  hope  to  do  that  oy  training  them 
up  in  our  American  traditions,  in  our  public  schools;  but  it  is  quite  as  vital, 
perhaps  even  more  vital,  that  they  should  be  held  to  our  American  economic 
standards.  If  there  is  any  failure  there,  the  best  features  in  American  life  are 
going  to  be  threatened;  so  that  it  is  very  imi)ortant  that  public  legislation  should 
give  all  the  encouragement  it  reasonably  can  to  the  peaceful  carrying  out  of 
trade-union  policy  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  formulation  of  wise  protective 
factory  legislation  on  the  other  hand. 

In  Boston  we  have  had  some  interesting  and  already  partly  successful  experi- 
ence in  the  way  of  the  gradual  extension  of  municipal  functions.  These  first 
came  mainly  in  the  way  of  what  might  be  called  municipal  philanthropy,  in 
the  establishment  of  playgrounds,  public  baths,  and  public  gymnasiums.  Every 
^eat  district  in  the  city  is  now  provided  with  a  pubbc  swimming  bath  open  dur- 
mg  the  summer  months.  We  have  one  pubuc  all-the-y ear-round  bath,  with 
accommodations  for  50  bathers  at  a  time;  separate  departments  for  men  and 
women.  This  bath  has  been  open  now  for  2  years,  and  each  year  the  number  of 
baths  taken  has  been  about  800,000. 

We  have  now  in  hand  in  Boston  a  plan  for  the  establishment,  under  public  aus- 
pices, of  a  workingmen's  institute.  This  institute  it  is  propos(Bd  to  build  out  ot 
the  Franklin  fund,  a  sum  of  money  which  has  accumulated  from  a  small  beauest 
left  by  Benjamin  Franklin  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  trustees  of  the  fund  have 
voted  already  to  use  the  fund  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  institute.  This 
institution  will  be  along  lines  which  have  already  been  worked  out  in  connectioii 
with  similar  institutions  in  London.  There  are  a  number  of  these  polytechnics, 
as  they  are  called,  in  different  working-class  districts  in  London.  It  is  proposed 
that  this  Franklin  Institute  shall  be  in  part  devoted  to  mechanical  and  technical 
education  for  artisans  and  mechanics  already  engaged  in  their  trades,  and  that  it 
shall  be  in  part  a  general  social  center  for  workingmen  of  the  district  in  which  the 
institution  is  to  be  placed,  as  well  as  for  members  of  classes  coming  from  aU  parts 
of  the  city.  We  believe  that,  considering  the  conditions  which  exist  among  a 
great  proportion  of  our  city  population,  such  work  as  this  on  the  part  of  flie 
city  is  nothing  but  long-range  economy.  We  believe  that  in  the  course  of  10  or 
15  years  it  will  be  possible  to  show  by  actual  figures,  actual  statistics,  that  there 
has  been  a  saving  m  the  police  department,  in  the  city  prison  dex>artment,  in  the 
city  almshouse  department,  and  m  the  city  hospital  department,  as  a  result  of 
this  preventive  work. 

One  of  the  most  important  suggestions  gprowing  out  of  our  experience  for  the 
past  9  years  has  to  do  with  the  education  of  the  cnildren  of  the  working  classes. 
At  the  present  time  in  this  country  the  number  of  children  who  pass  beyond  the 
grammar-school  stage  is  about  5  per  cent  of  all;  that  is,  about  95  per  cent  of  the 
children  of  the  country  end  their  education  with  the  grammar  school.  That 
shows  how  important  it  is  that  the  most  should  be  done  during  that  period,  and  it 
also  shows  the  imi)ortance  of  enlarging  our  facilities  for  secondary  education. 
There  should  be  in  the  p^ammar  schools  a  widening  in  the  direction  of  mannal 
training,  and  then,  considering  that  a  great  part  of  this  95  per  cent  of  the  children 
of  worMng  people  end  their  education  at  the  grammar  scnool  on  account  of  the 
poverty  or  their  parents,  it  would  seem  from  a  public  point  of  view  that  money 
could  not  be  better  invested  than  in  the  way  of  providing  fellowships  or  scholar- 
ships which  would  make  it  possible  for  a  bright  and  promising  boy  or  girl,  for 
the  son  or  daughter  of  poor  parents,  to  carry  his  or  her  education  on  into  the 
high-school  stage,  and  further,  for  tjiat  matter.  From  the  social  point  of  view 
one  of  the  gpreatest  losses  of  the  nation  lies  in  the  waste  of  ability.  Profe^ 
Marshall,  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  one  of  the  greatest  of  English-speaking 
economists,  estimates  that  in  England  something  like  one-half  of  the  best  natural 
genius  which  is  bom  in  the  country  is  bom  among  the  working  classes.  He  sa^ 
a  great  part  of  this  is  lost  on  account  of  lack  of  opportunity.  Now,  among  this 
95  per  cent  of  the  children  who  do  not  ^et  beyond  the  grammar  school  a  very  larg;© 
proportion  of  the  best  productive  genius  of  the  country  exists,  and  a  very  large 
portion  of  that  is  being  lost  because  we  do  not  provide  for  it.  So  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  patriotism  we  hold  that  it  is  very  important  that  our  cities  and 
States,  and  possibly  even  the  National  Government,  should  consider  measures  in 
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the  way  of  proTidinK  opportimities  of  indnstrial  edncation  for  the  bright  and 
promising  children  of  working  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  F^ajiquhar.)  I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  about  the  progress  of  yonr 
institntion,  abont  the  daily  routine  of  work,  yonr  manner  of  investigation,  who 
are  called  into  the  investigation,  and  how  interestedly  the  people  of  £k>ston  who 
are  sustaining  yon  in  this  thing  carry  ont  their  views  in  visitations,  etc. — ^A.  Our 
plan  begins  m  an  effort  to  assume,  in  an  unsectarian  way,  something  like  the 
responsiDilit^  which  the  minister  used  to  assume  In  the  old  days  when  there 
was  a  certain  parish  with  definite  bounds;  that  is,  we  lay  out  a  small  neigh- 
borhood, which  includes  a  population  of  about  6,000.  In  this  neighborhood  we 
try  to  have  some  center  of  influence  in  everv  block;  that  is,  we  have  one  house 
where  the  young  men  live,  another  house  where  the  young  women  live,  another 
house  where  there  is  a  workingmen's  reading  room  and  a  kindergarten  and  a 
manual-training  workshop.  Then  around  in  the  tenement  houses  we  have  a 
number  of  small  libraries  which  are  called  home  libraries;  that  is,  15  or  20  bools 
for  boys  and  ^Is  are  put  into  the  kitchen  of  the  tenement  house,  and  a  dozen 
boys  or.  girls  uvlng  in  that  immediate  court  or  alley  are  made  members  of  that 
library.  One  of  the  workers  attends  there  once  a  week  and  gives  out  books  and 
talks  with  the  children  about  their  reading  and  visits  the  families  which  the 
children  represent.  Another  of  our  workers  goes  about — a  young  woman — among 
the  factories  of  that  district,  jwuiicularly  the  factories  where  young  women  are 
engaged,  and  coUects  their  savings.  Sne  goes  to  12  or  15  of  these  factories,  and 
these  girls  are  putting  more  and  more  money  into  the  savings  bank  in  that  way, 
and  it  also  gives  a  chance  to  get  into  personal  relations  with  them.  In  all  such 
ways  as  that  we  gradually  became  acquainted  with  the  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  are  able  to  exercise  influence  on  family  life,  and  also  on  the  general 
social  life  of  the  neighborhood.  We  have  an  ascending  scale  of  Uttle  clubs  and 
classes,  beginning  with  the  kindergarten  and  including  boys  and  girls,  young 
women  and  young  men.  Each  club  is  taken  charge  of  by  one  of  our  workers,  but 
we  try  to  develop,  just  as  far  as  x>ossible,  initiative  among  the  people  themselves, 
and  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  cooperation.  Then  we  devote  a  great  deal  of  our 
time  to  cooperating  with  all  forms  of  charitable,  philanthropic,  and  educationsd 
work  that  is  going  on  in  the  district.  We  form  the  link  or  connection  between 
the  public  schools  and  the  homes  of  the  children.  That  is  a  kind  of  work  which 
is  very  much  needed  to  be  done.  The  public-school  teachers  already  have  more 
than  they  can  do  in  taking  care  of  their  school  work,  and  it  needs  some  one  to  go 
in  who  is  acquainted  with  the  homes  of  the  children,  and  also  understands  the 
point  of  view  of  the  teacher,  to  assist  in  strengthening  the  influence  of  the  public 
school.  Then  we  get  into  active  touch  with  the  leaders  of  labor  organizations  in 
that  district.  These  settlement  houses  are  intended  to  be  a  kind  of  neutral  ground 
between  classes.  We  furnish  a  place  where  the  employer  and  the  employee,  the 
professional  man  and  the  laboring  man,  can  meet  m  a  perfectly  self-respecting 
way  and  confer  about  any  difficulty  that  may  be  up,  or  about  their  different  points 
of  experience.  That  is  something  which  very  much  needs  to  be  done  in  our  city 
life.  The  fact  that  in  our  great  cities  the  more  prosperous  classes  are  separated 
from  the  leas  prosperous  classes,  not  merely  by  economic  conditions  but  also  by 
differences  of  race  and  religion,  greatly  complicates  the  social  question  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  very  important  that  there  should  be  centers  where  men 
representing  the  different  classes  can  meet  and  come  to  an  understanding. 

The  investigation  upon  which  we  have  been  engaged  is  divided  around  among 
our  different  workers;  that  is,  one  man  will  make  a  specialty  of  the  labor  ques- 
tion; another  man  will  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  sanitary  problem; 
another  will  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  political  situation;  and  tnese  dif- 
ferent men  wiU  take  advantage  of  all  the  acquaintance  which  they  have,  and  of 
everything  their  work  can  lead  them  into,  in  the  way  of  a  better  understanding 
of  the  particular  question  which  they  are  investigating.  And  as  fast  as  we  find 
some  obvious  evil,  it  is  our  plan  to  brins  all  our  resources  to  bear  for  the  remov- 
ing of  that  evil  as  far  as  x)08sible.  We  have  behind  us  the  association  of  about 
400  people,  living  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  who  supi)ort  the  house  and  who 
also  assist  us  with  efforts  and  public  measures  in  the  way  of  improving  these 
conditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  the  WeUs  Memorial  Institute  in  your  district?— A. 
Yes.  We  cooperate  with  the  Wells  Memorial;  I  am  one  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  that  institution.    It  is  a  very  valuable  work. 

S.  Is  the  Barnard  Memorial  Chapel  in  your  district?— A.  Yes. 
.  Have  you  noticed  a  marked  improvement  in  the  social  and  industrial  condi- 
tion of  the  residents  of  the  district  since  you  began  your  work?— A.  Of  course 
one  does  not  see  any  broad,  general  Improvement;  bat  in  the  case  of  many  indi- 
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vidualB  and  many  families  one  can  see  an  improvement.  And  when  yon  masB 
together  all  the  work  that  is  being  done  for  social  improvement,  I  think  yon  can 
see  distinct  results.  One  very  interesting  result  is  this:  The  new  generation  which 
is  coming  upon  the  scene  has  higher  standards  than  the  old  generation.  I  think, 
for  instance,  that  in  many  cases  the  young  men  avoid  the  saloon.  I  do  not  mean 
that  they  are  total  abstamers;  they  probably  assert  their  freedom  on  that  point  as 
most  men  would.  But  as  far  as  going  into  the  low  saloon  is  concerned,  they  con- 
sider themselves  above  it.  They  have  come  to  have  social  standards  as  a  result 
of  Deing  in  the  public  schools,  and— as  a  result,  perhaps,  of  belon^g  to  these  social 
organizations  connected  with  settlement  houses  and  similar  institutions — they 
have  come  to  have  a  certain  self-respect  which  tends  to  keep  them  above  that  sort 
of  thmg.    That,  I  think,  is  indicative  of  a  great  deal  that  lies  below  the  surface. 

Q.  What  are  the  principal  manufacturing  industries  in  your  district?— A.  The 
woodworking  industry  is  the  most  important.  There  are  a  large  number  of  steam 
laundries  there,  too. 

Q.  Do  a  good  many  of  the  residents  of  the  district  find  employment  ia  factories 
in  other  parts  of  the  city,  and  some  out  of  the  city? — ^A.  A  good  many  of  them 
find  employment  in  the  factories  there;  but  that  district,  being  just  next  to  the 
business  center  of  the  city,  supplies  a  large  number  of  people  who  work  in  the 
stores  and  who  do  a  great  variety  of  the  casual  work  in  connection  with  the  g^reat 
mercantile  establishments  of  the  city. 

Q.  Are  there  any  tenderloin  streets  in  the  district?— A.  Tes;  there  are  some; 
but  the  district  has  been  greatly  improved  in  that  respect.  The  district  'was 
raided  some  5  or  6  years  ago  and  the  worst  streets  of  that  kind  were  cleared  out. 

Q.  As  the  result  of  the  lodg^g-house  sjrstem,  do  you  think  there  is  any  increase 
in  vice  in  tenement  houses  in  your  district?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  is.  It 
is  claimed,  and  I  think  with  truth,  that  the  policy  of  the  board  of  police  in  hav- 
ing scattered  the  inmates  of  houses  of  prostitution  has  carried  them  into  tene- 
ment houses  to  some  extent;  but  I  think  they  have  ^ne  mainly  into  apartment 
houses,  and  whatever  danger  they  have  cwried  with  them  has  been  carried 
among  rather  a  superior  grade  of  people. 

(jj.  Is  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  Building  in  your  district? — A. 
It  is  just  on  the  edge  of  the  district. 

Q.  Do  many  of  the  young  women  resident  in  the  district  go  to  that  house  and 
receive  instruction  and  aid  there  in  any  way?— A.  Yes;  I  think  they  do. 

Q.  Are  there  any  barracks  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  district?— A.  Yes;  and 
they  have  a  hotel  for  young  workingwomen  there. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  is  increasing  in  Boston?— A. 
It  is  somewhat  on  the  increase.    Most  of  their  work  is  among  the  fioating  class. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  drinking  habits  of  some  of  the  residents  of  the  district,  are 
they  addicted  to  the  use  of  strong  liquors  largely?— A.  To  a  large  extent;  but  I 
should  say  there  was  more  beer  drunk  and  less  whisky. 

Q.  The  pr.esident  of  the  so-called  whisky  trust  testified  before  this  commission 
that  there  is  more  whisl^  drunk  in  Boston  than  any  other  city  of  this  cotmtry. 
If  that  is  true,  how  would  you  account  for  it  from  your  observations?— A.  I  pre- 
sume it  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  one-half  of  the  population  of 
Boston  is  Irish  or  of  Irish  extraction,  and  I  think  the  Irish  have  been  in  the  past 
rather  more  inclined,  when  they  took  intoxicating  drinks,  to  drink  whisky  rath^ 
than  beer.  But  I  should  say  tnat  there  is  ^uite  a  strong  tendency  among  the 
people  of  Irish  extraction  to  change  from  whisky  to  beer. 

Q.  And  you  recognize  that  change  as  in  the  interest  of  more  temperate  habits?— 
A.  Yes;  I  do. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  17^  1900. 

TESTmOHY  OF  JOHH  GOEDOK  GEAT, 

Secretary  Manufaxsturers*  Club,  Philadelphia. 

The  sabcommission  met  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Mannfactnrers' 
Club,  at  lO.dO  a.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  preeidmg.  At  that  time  Mr.  John  Gordon  Gray 
appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  post-office  address.-— A.  No.  1010  Chast- 
nut  street,  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Are  you  secretary  of  the  Manufacturers'  Club  of  Philadelphia?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  business  are  you  engaged?— A.  In  the  business  of  manufacturing 
and  importing  scientific  instruments — electrical  and  optical  instruments. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  firm?— A.  Queen  &  Co. ,  Incorporated. 

^.  How  long  has  the  firm  been  established?- A.  Very  nearly  50  years;  48, 1 
believe. 

Business  both  wholesale  and  retail? — ^A.  Tea. 
Do  you  manufacture?— A.  We  manufacture  principally. 
And  import  somewhat?— A.  Yes. 

Do  you  export  any? — ^A.  We  do  an  export  business  also;  yes. 
When  was  the  Manufacturers'  Club  organized? — A.  The  Manufacturers* 
Club  was  organized  about  18  years  a^. 

Q.  Did  it  succeed  any  somewhat  similar  organization?— A.  Yes.  I  forget  the 
official  title  of  the  organization;  the  Textile  Association,  I  believe  it  was.  It  was 
the  outgrowth  of  an  association  of  that  kind^  principally  founded  by  Mr.  Theodore 
C.  Search,  who  has  been  for  many  years  smce  the  organization  of  the  club  in 
active  membership  and  work. 

Q.  Is  it  composed  wholly  of  manufacturers?— A.  Almost  wholly  of  manufac- 
turers. Its  membership  is  open  to  manufacturers  and  to  those  associated  with 
manufacturing.  Practically  it  is  a  manufacturers'  club,  all  the  interests  being 
in  some  way  or  other  concerned  in  manufacturing. 

Q.  Does  the  club  own  the  fine  clubhouse  in  which  the  commission  is  now  sit- 
ting?—A.  The  club  owns  its  clubhouse;  yes. 

Q.  When  was  this  built?— A.  This  was  built  about  12  years  ago. 

Q.  Does  the  club  membership  embrace  representatives  of  all  or  nearly  all  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  Pniladelphia? — ^A.  Yes;  I  believe  it  embraces  repre- 
sentatives of  801  the  different  industries  of  Philadelphia,  and  representatives  of 
many  of  the  leading  industries  elsewhere  in  its  nonresident  membership,  having 
nonresident  members  from  all  over  tins  country  and  some  even  from  abroad. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  approximately  the  aggregate  of  capital  employed  by 
the  members  of  this  club  in  tneir  private  Dusiness?—A.  No. 

Q.  Or  the  number  of  people  employed? — A.  No;  it  would  be  very  difficult. 
For  instance,  among  our  nonresident  members  is  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  among 
our  resident  members  are  members  of  the  Baldwin  firm  and  Cramps,  so  that  the 
membership  would  represent  in  that  way  a  very  large  projwrtion  of  the  manu- 
facturing industries  of  the  country. 

Q.  With  a  capital,  of  course,  aggpregating  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars? — ^A. 
Hundreds  of  millions;  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  people  employed  by  the  members  of  the 
cluD? — ^A.  No;  I  could  not  give  any  estimate,  oecause  tnat  would  also  aggregate 
hundreds  of  thousands  necessarily.  Take  such  a  firm  as  the  Baldwins — their 
employees  number  thousands.  The  Dobson  Company  employs  some  thousands. 
Of  course,  as  I  have  already  said,  these  nonresident  members — such  firms  as  the 
Camegies — would  again  include  thousands. 

Q.  Is  it  customary  for  members  of  the  club  to  assemble  in  the  clubhouse  from 
time  to  time  and  discuss  the  state  of  business?— A.  It  is  customary  to  hold  monthly 
meetings,  at  which  subjects  of  general  interest  are  discussed— municipal  and 
national— and  also  subjects  pertaming  specially  to  manufacturing;  but  work  of 
that  kind  is  done  mainly  in  the  sections.  The  club  is  divided  into  sections  repre- 
senting the  various  branches  of  industry — the  textile  section,  the  metal  section, 
the  woodworkers'  section,  and  the  foundrymen's  association  meets  here.  So  that 
business  questions  pertaining  specifically  to  certain  industries  are  largely  dis- 
cussed in  the  sections'  meetings. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  in  a  general  way,  from  knowledge  obtained  in  the  club 
and  through  its  sections,  what  uie  condition  of  the  business  of  its  members  is  at 
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the  present  time  as  compared  with  any  former  period? — ^A.  In  a  general  way,  I 
think,  I  perhaps  conld. 

Q.  Will  you  please  go  on  and  do  that  in  yonr  own  way? — A.  There  has,  of 
coarse,  in  the  last  3  or  4  years  been  a  marked  improvement  in  manQfactonng 
conditions.  Labor  has  been  well  employed.  Factories  have,  in  many  cases,  ran 
overtime.  Wages  have  increased;  business  has  largely  increased.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  increase  in  the  value  of  raw  materials  or  flie  price  of  raw  materials, 
it  is  doubtful  .if  the  profits  have  increased  in  proportion.  In  fact,  I  might  say  it 
is  quite  certain  they  nave  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  business. 
The  members  of  this  club  are  not  producers  of  raw  material;  they  are  workers 
up  of  raw  material  into  the  finished  product,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  general  and 
current  knowledge  among  the  members  of  the  club  that,  despite  the  universal 
prosperity  and  largely  increased  profits,  the  manufacturers  of  this  club  have  not 
participated  in  that  as  it  was  exx>ected  they  would,  owing  to  the  fact  that  while  it 
has  been  difficult  to  fjet  higher  prices  for  manufactured  ^oods,  they  have  paid 
higher  wages  and  a  mgher  cost  for  their  materials.  I  thmk  that  is,  in  a  few 
words,  the  state  of  the  business  as  regards  the  members  of  this  club. 

(J.  Is  it  a  fact  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  higher  prices,  as  a  general 
thing? — ^A.  As  a  general  thing,  nothing  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  increased  cost 
of  manufacture.  They  have  got,  in  many  cases,  higher  prices;  but,  excepting 
that  they  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  larger  volume  of  business,  they  nave 
not  had  any  advantag[e  in  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  country.  It  has  cost 
them  more  in  proportion  to  produce  their  goods  than  it  did  before. 

Q.  Are  most  of  their  ^oods  marketed  in  this  country?— A.  Most  are  marketed 
here.  There  is  a  considerable  export  business  done,  which  necessarily  requires 
that  prices  be  put  lower  to  get  exx>ort  trade.  It  necessarily  has  to  be  done  at  the 
lowest  possible  price. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  or  not  goods  produced  here  are  sold  abroad  at 
a  lower  price  than  they  are  sold  for  in  the  home  market?— A.  No;  I  can  not  ^ay 
so.  Speaking  of  my  own  experience  in  my  own  business,  no.  We  sell  and  export 
our  ^oods  at  the  same  price  at  which  we  sell  them  here.  I  have  heard  that 
special  export  prices  are  made  by  some  export  manufacturers,  but  I  have  no 
personal  Imowledge  of  that. 

Q.  Is  your  export  trade  wholly  from  the  port  of  Philadelphia  or  partly  from 
New  York?— A.  We  have  a  sellmg  branch  m  New  York  through  which  a  good 
deal  of  our  exx>ort  business  is  done. 

Q.  You  are  now  speaking  of  your  own  private  business?— A.  Yes.  That  wonld 
be  the  case  with  the  manufacturers  generally.  A  very  greatproportion  of  the 
large  concerns  of  Philadelphia  have  selling  branches  in  New  York  City. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  to  what  countries  most  of  the  Philadelphia-made  goods 
are  exjwrted?- A.  Yes;  I  think  so.  Large  exports  are  made  to  England,  Germany, 
Russia,  China,  Japan,  and  to  Soijth  Africa,  and  to  some  extent  to  the  Australias 
and  New  Zealand. 

Q.  You  have  not  mentioned  any  of  the  South  American  countries. — A.  Well* 
yes;  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  business  done  with  South  America,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  is  significant.  Our  trade  with  South  America  is  far  less  than  we 
think  it  ought  to  be  and  far  less  in  proportion  to  the  trade  with  other  countries. 

(J.  What  is  the  reason  that  you  d!o  not  get  a  larger  trade  there? — A.  Lanply,  I 
think,  because  of  defective  shipping  f acmties  and  a  lack  of  organized  enort  to 
secure  that  trade.  There  have  oeen  spasmodic  efforts  made,  and  cert^n  firms  do 
a  business  there.  Philadelphia  sells  locomotives  to  South  America:  chemical 
products  are  sliipx)ed  there;  but  our  trade  with  South  America  is  not  at  all  in 
proportion  to  the  export  trade  done  with  other  countries. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  line  of  either  steam  or  sailing  vessels  between  Philadelphia 
ana  South  American  ports? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Do  your  exports  go  to  New  York  and  from  there,  or  do  they  have  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  to  Europe  first?— A.  The  quickest  way  of  reaching  South  America  is 
by  way  of  Europe.  There  are  lines  sailing  from  New  York,  but  if  one  wishes  to 
reach  South  America  quickly  shipments  are  usually  made  via  Europe. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Philadelphia  Museums?— A.  I  have 
some  acquaintance  with  it;  yes. 

Q.  Is  that  work  seeking  to  promote  closer  trade  relations  between  this  country 
and  South  American  countries? — ^A.  It  is  doing  so,  yes;  and  it  has  done  some 
valuable  work  in  that  direction. 

Q.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  make  any  statement  that  you  desire  to  make 
concerning  it.  You  think  that  work  is  beneficial?— A.  I  think  that  work  is  bene- 
ficial, yes.  I  know  that  it  has  resulted  in  business  and  in  a  better  acquaintance 
with  the  business  men  of  South  America. 
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Between  the  bnsiiiess  men  of  Sonth  America  and  of  this  city  and  this  conn- 
try?— A.  Yes;  the  direct  and  tangible  results  have  not  been  as  great  as  might 
have  been  expected ,  but  I  know  ofa  good  man^  inquiries  that  have  been  received 
and  orders  that  have  come  through  these  inquuies. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  or  not  any  of  the  industries  in  Philadelphia 
have  united  to  employ  agents  or  representatives  of  that  trade  in  any  of  the  foreign 
countries?— A.  Yes;  it  has  been  done  in  a  number  of  cases  both  for  South  America 
and  for  the  Orient.  It  is  quite  a  usual  way  of  introducing  certain  lines  of  articles 
for  a  number  of  firms  to  xmite  in  sending  out  a  representative  competent  to  travel 
and  represent  and  introduce  their  goods,  and  in  some  cases  show  samples,  quote 
prices,  and  bring  about  correspondence.  We  ourselves,  in  my  own  business,  are 
at  the  present  time  doing  that  with  China  and  Japan.  We  have  xmited  with  sev- 
eral other  firms  and  have  sent  a  man  out  there  who  is  thoroughly  competent  to 
introduce  trade. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  suggest  any  changes  in  laws,  State  or  national,  that  will 
help  this  exx)ort  trade?— A.  I  am  not  prepared  at  this  present  time  to  suggest 
anything. 

9.  Would  you  favor  some  national  encouragement  to  shipping  as  a  means  of 
doing  it? — ^A.  I  am  somewhat  doubtful.  I  am  not  wholly  in  favor  of  subsidies, 
but  I  must  confess  that  with  regard  to  that  matter  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind. 

Q.  Has  the  experience  of  Philadelphia  merchants  led  you  to  any  conclusion  as 
to  the  need  of  international  banking  faciHIies? — ^A.  I  think  international  banking 
facilities  would  be  an  advantage,  and  some  movements  are  on  foot,  I  believe,  with 
regard  to  establishing  such  international  banks.  One  of  our  members  is  now  in 
Calcutta,  having  in  mind  among  other  things  the  possibility  of  establishing  an 
international  bank  in  India. 

Q.  Is  it  proposed  to  do  that  with  Philadelphia  capital?— A.  With  American 
capital.  The  gentleman  I  speak  of  is  a  Philadelphian;  but  I  doubt  very  much  if 
the  lack  of  banking  facilities  has  to  any  large  extent  restricted  business  relations. 
In  our  own  export  work  we  have  found  no  diflficulty  from  that. 

Q.  Is  the  coopNeration  of  which  you  speak  limited  to  Philadelphia  business  men, 
or  do  they  take  in  representatives  of  kindred  industries  in  other  x)art8  of  the  coun- 
try?— A.  It  takes  in  representatives  of  industries  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
This  same  man  of  whom  I  spoke,  who  is  now  in  the  Orient,  represents  not  only 
Philadelphia  firms,  but  New  York  and  New  England  firms. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  anything  about  the  system  of  credits  that  is  extended 
to  foreign  purchasers? — A.  American  manufacturers  are  rather  indisposed  to 
extend  credits,  and  that  is  probably  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  doing  for- 
eign business.  The  long  cr^its  given  by  European  firms  on  export  trade  are  not 
ffiven  by  American  firms.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing  for  English  and  German 
firms  to  give  credits  of  6,  9,  and  12  months.  American  firms  expect  to  be  paid 
promptly,  and  usually  are  paid  through  foreign  credits  placed  in  New  York  banks. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  to  cater  to  the  tastes,  habits,  and  peculiarities  of  the  people 
in  those  countries?— A.  It  is;  very  much  so. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  to  pack  the  goods  in  a  peculiar  way  for  different  kinds  of 
tnmsportation? — A.  Yes;  it  is  very  necessary  that  goods  should  be  packed  to  suit 
the  snipping  conditions  of  the  countries  and  the  tastes  of  the  various  people  of 
the  various  countries.  For  example,  in  South  America  in  many  places  goods  are 
carried  from  the  seaport  inland  on  the  backs  of  pack  mules,  so  that  it  is  necessary 
that  the  packages  shall  not  exceed  a  certain  size  and  should  be  a  certain  form. 
European  export  houses  understand  that  perfectly  and  so  pack  their  goods. 
American  houses  have  made  the  mistake  of  disregarding  it.  In  regard  to  the 
Orient,  the  people  there  require  goods  packed  in  certain  ways  to  suit  their  tastes. 
They  are  accustomed  to  receiving  x)ackiEkges  of  a  certain  form  and  character,  and 
uidess  a  certain  attention  is  paid  to  that  the  goods  are  not  satisfactory.  Now,  the 
European  houses,  particularly  the  English  and  the  German  houses,  thoroughly 
understand  that,  while  the  Germans  are  peculiarly  facile  in  changing  the  cluu'ac- 
ter  of  their  goods  to  meet  the  character  and  taste  of  the  foreign  customer.  The 
English  hang  on  to  long-establi^ed  models  and  the  Americans  offer  what  they 
think  is  best,  and  between  the  two  the  Germans  come  in  with  what  is  wanted  by 
the  customer  and  beat  them  both. 

Q.  If  the  orders  were  very  large,  it  would  be  equally  convenient  to  make  goods 
according  to  the  foreign  demand,  would  it  not? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  in  many  cases, 
undoubtedly,  i)articulariy  in  textiles  and  goods  of  that  kind.  Possibly  in  certain 
goods  involving  machine  work,  which  the  Americans  make  by  automatic  and 
special  machinery,  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  change  the  model. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  considerations  named,  is  it  more  expensive  to  produce  goods 
for  the  foreign  markets  than  for  the  domestic  markets,  as  a  general  thing?— A. 
No;  I  should  not  say  so. 
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Q.  Will  they  take  an  inferior  daas  of  goods,  or  most  the  goods  be  of  a  high 
standard  in  qualitv?— A.  The  goods  must  be  of  high  standard  in  qoalitv  as  a 
mle,  bnt  the  mistake  is  often  made  of  supposing  that  an  inferior  class  of  goods 
will  sell  abroad.  It  is  coming  to  be  recognized  that  a  first-class  article  must  be 
sent  abroad. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  in  view  of  foreign  competition,  and  espedaUy  of 
German  competition,  with  its  adaptability  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  America's 
principal  opportunity  to  ^ain  foreign  markets  must  consist  in  the  superior  quality 
of  its  goods  and  in  the  willingness  of  its  merchants  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  customers?— A.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  expression  commonly  used,  **  working  off  our  sur- 
plus," is  applicable  to  foreign  trade?— A.  No;  I  think  not.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
wise  or  safe  to  consider  the  loreign  market  a  dumping  ground  for  an  unsalable 
surplus. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact,  then,  that  most  of  the  goods  for  these  foreign  markets  have  to 
be  produced  especially  for  them?— A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  most  of  the  goc»ds, 
because  in  many  cases  goods  of  standard  American  model  and  character  are  find- 
ing a  market  abroad.  I  think  it  is  true  that  goods  in  many  cases  must  be  of  a 
certain  form  to  suit  the  foreign  market,  and  that  these  goods  in  character  and 
quality  must  be  equal  to  anything  sold  here.  The  pattern  may  be  changed  to 
suit  the  foreign  market,  but  not  the  quality  of  the  goods. 

Q.  You  deem  it  of  great  importance  to  the  American  export  trade  that  those 
engaging  in  it  should  advertise  the  fact  that  their  products  are  Ajnerican,  and 
should  tneref ore  aim  to  keep  the  American  standard  the  highest  of  any? — ^A.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  should  be  advertised.  American  goods  have 
acquired  and  are  acquiring  a  high  character  abroad,  and  advertisement  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  American  made  and  the  keeping  of  the  goods  up  to  a  high 
American  standard  is  desirable. 

Q.  Coming,  now,  to  your  own  industry  in  particular,  will  you  please  enumerate 
the  leading  varieties  of  goods  that  you  produce  and  deal  in?— A.  We  make  gen- 
eral optical  instruments  of  all  kinds,  surveying  and  engineering  instruments  of 
all  kinds,  electrical  testing  instruments,  meters  and  other  instruments  of  that 
character,  and  also  high-class  physical  apparatus  for  colleges.  These  different 
classes  of  goods  comprise  so  many  varieties  that  it  would  be  a  very  lon^  catalogue 
to  mention  them.  In  optical  goods,  of  course,  there  are  ficdd  glasses,  microscopes, 
and  spectacles.  In  engmeering  instruments  we  make  transits  and  levels,  and  so 
on.  In  electrical  instruments  we  make  meters  for  registering  the  amount  of  elec- 
tricity or  current  and  testing  sets  for  testing  defects  in  cables.  We  make  elec- 
trical apparatus,  some  of  which  we  have  sold  recently  to  Japan.  Our  cable-testing 
sets  go  all  over  the  world.  Perhaps  I  might  mention  one  instance  as  an  examiile 
of  the  American  way  of  doing  things.  The  leading  cable-testing  set  used  in 
Europe  is  made  in  London  and  selling  at  what  is  equivalent  to  $450.  It  requires  a 
horse  and  wagon  and  2  men  to  use  it.  We  make  a  cable-testing  set  which  we 
send  all  over  this  country,  and  all  over  the  world  now,  selling  for  $400,  and  it  can 
be  used  by  1  man  and  requires  no  horse  and  wagon. 

Q.  Is  yours  equally  comprehensive  and  effective? — A.  It  does  more  things  than 
the  other  set  does,  and  is  equally  effective  and  accurate. 

Q.  Is  it  your  observation  that  a  distinction  like  that  applies  to  a  large  number  of 
American  products? — ^A.  To  a  very  large  number  of  American  products.  That 
might  almost  be  said  to  be  an  American  characteristic. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  fact  accounts  lar^eljr  for  the  increasing  foreign  demand 
for  American  products? — A.  That  is  the  pnncipal  reason  for  it. 

Q.  Are  any  of  your  implements  or  machines  protected  by  patents? — ^A.  Some  of 
them,  yes;  but  we  rely  less  on  patent  protection  than  we  do  on  the  form  and  chsur- 
acter  and  quality  of  the  instrument  itself.  For  example,  on  the  cable-testing 
apnaratus  which  I  have  just  mentioned  we  have  no  patents. 

Q.  There  is  nothing,  then,  to  hinder  some  other  enterprising  firm  or  company 
from  producing  precisely  the  same  thing?— A.  Nothing;  but  they  wotdd  have  to 
make  a  large  investment  in  tools  which,  perhaps,  they  would  feel  the  possible 
trade  would  not  justify.  We  have  established  a  trade  for  them  that  justifies  the 
possession  of  those  tools. 

Q.  Do  you  as  merchants  deal  in  goods  produced  by  other  American  manufac- 
turers? — A.  To  some  extent;  yes. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  goods  that  you  sell  is  imported?— A.  I  suppose  not 
more  than  20  per  cent. 

Q.  Why  do  you  imi)ort  any?— A.  Because  in  certain  lines  we  can  import  rather 
cheaper  than  we  can  make,  and  because  for  certain  things  there  is  an  estabUsbed 
demand,  and  also  largely  because,  dealing  as  we  do  wi&  American  coUeges  and 
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xmiversitieB,  there  is  a  demand  •  or  foreign  instmments  whioh  could  be  folly  met 
by  American  instruments  if  the.  e  same  collie  professors  would  take  them;  but 
many  of  tiie  yonnger  professors  1  ave  studied  abroad  and  have  become  imbued 
wi^  the  idea  that  it  is  the  proper  \  hing  to  have  Enropean-made  instmments,  and 
they  insist  upon  having  instrnmei-ts  made  by  certain  makers  abroad,  whereas 
instmments  of  the  same  class  and  cf  equal  quality  are  made  here  and  actually 
exported.  In  other  words,  we  are  in  Dorting  things  which  can  be  gotten  better 
and  cheaper  here  to  satii^  the  idea  oi  fancy  of  certain  individuals. 

Q.  That  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  o  a  foreign  education,  then? — ^A*  Precisely. 
The  same  thing  hapx>ened  in  our  own.University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Philadelphia. 
They  required  a  certain  number  of  microscoi>es.  We  offered  the  microscox>es  to 
them  at  a  price  somewhat  lower  than  the  price  at  which  they  could  import  them 
free  of  duty  under  the  law  which  permits  them  to  do  so;  but  whilst  the  professors 
who  actually  intended  using  the  microscopes  and  who  were  exi;)erts  as  to  micro- 
scopes wished  to  get  ours,  having  examined  them  and  being  f ullv  satisfied  with 
them,  the  order  was  finally  placed  with  a  German  house  because  the  head  of  that 
particular  branch  had  studied  in  German jr  and  believed  in  German  instruments — 
the  university  paying  a  higher  price  for  them.  I  pointed  out  that  we  actually 
had  in  our  factory  ^adaates  of  tne  University  of  Pennsylvania  filling  responsible 
positions,  and  training  them  up  to  be  good  workmen;  and  that  we  nad  hox)ed  to 
rely  at  least  on  the  support  of  our  own  city  and  State  in  establishing  and  develoi)- 
ing  such  a  factory^  pointing  out  also  that  the  particular  German  house  from 
wmch  the  university  was  Duying  had  been  in  like  manner  supported  by  the 
citizi^is  of  its  city,  even  to  the  extent  of  lending  it  money.  G^ermany  fully  under- 
stands the  advantages  of  establishing  such  industries,  and  the  well-known  Zeiss 
place  at  Jena  was  not  only  assisted  on  GK>vemment  account  to  make  certain 
experiments,  but  the  town  authorities  assisted  in  .develoi)ing  and  perfecting  the 
works  by  taking  a  financial  interest  in  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Within  the  last  10  jears  have  you  had  the  introduction 
of  any  new  class  of  manufactures  into  Philadelphia  on  somewhat  of  a  large 
scale? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  the  principal  example  of  that  is  the  tin-plate  trade.  There 
may  be  and  no  doubt  are  others,  but  that  is  one  that  is  a  notable  example. 

Q.  Have  you  lost  any  by  the  changing  of  location  or  passing  out  of  business  of 
any  of  your  manufactures? — A.  I  do  no  not  think  of  any  just  now. 

Q.  Is  it  the  general  belief  in  your  club  here  that  there  is  a  steady  advance  in 
the  manufactures  of  the  city  proportionate  to  the  increase  of  x)opulation  and  gen- 
eral businees?— A.  I  could  not  answer  as  to  that.  There  is  a  steady  increase;  but 
I  have  never  heard  the  question  of  proportion  discussed.  My  own  observation  is 
that  there  has  been,  particularly  in  the  past  few  years,  quite  a  decided  increase 
and  development  of  manufacturing. 

Q.  Are  the  relations  of  the  employers  and  emyloyees  in  this  city  of  a  friendly 
character? — ^A.  Very.    There  are  very  few  labor  disturbances  here. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  serious  strikes  in  the  last  year? — A.  No;  none  whatever. 

Q.  Have  you  any  strike  now  in  existence  in  the  city  of  any  proportion? — A.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any.  There  has  been  some  little  trouble  with  some  of  the  men 
employed  in  some  of  the  large  buildings  which  have  ^one  up.  I  really  do  not 
know  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  but  the  strikes  have  been  very  insig- 
nificant— ^very  immaterial. 

Q.  Have  you  any  particular  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  your  building  and 
loan  associations  in  this  city? — A.  Nothing  more  than  a  general  knowledge.  Of 
course  I  know  the  system  of  operation  and  I  know  there  is  a  vory  large  number 
of  building  and  loan  associations  here  and  that  generally  tbey  are  iirosperous  and 
have  materially  assisted  in  making  this  city  the  city  of  homes  that  it  is. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  system  of  savings  banks  have  you  in  Philadelphia?— A.  We 
have  several  savings  fund  institutions. 

Q.  How  low  is  the  deposit?— A.  I  really  am  not  quite  sure.  I  fancy  the  saving 
fund  partakes  of  the  character  of  bank  savings  fund,  but  they  take  very  smaU 
sums. 

Q.  In  your  club  have  you  ever  had  any  discussion  of  the  sweating  system  in 
your  city?— A.  I  think  not. 

<J.  You  think  the  city  is  somewhat  free  from  that? — A.  I  should  be  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is.    I  hear  very  little  of  it. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  minute  aso  of  the  fact  that  the  great  difficulty  you  had  in  the 
matter  of  export  trade  was  lack  of  transportation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  I  think  you  stated  you  had  no  direct  line  from  Philadelphia?— A.  Only 
in  re^d  to  South  America. 

Q.  You  still  maintain  a  freight  line  to  Europe  from  this  city?— A.  Oh,  yes;  we 
have  freight  lines  from  here  to  Germany,  England,  and  Holland. 
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Q.  In  yonr  shipments  to  Enrope  and  elsewhere  do  yon  usnally  ship  from  Phila- 
delphia direct  or  take  the  rail  and  ship  from  New  York?— A.  Most  of  onr  ship- 
ments to  and  from  Enrope  are  made  from  Philadelphia  unless  it  is  desired  to  save 
time,  and  it  is  then  sent  out  on  an  express  steamer  from  New  York. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  disadvantaffe  to  the  Philadelphia  port  in  the  rates  of  freight 
as  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York? — A.  No;  I  think  not.  The  only  great 
disadvantage  to  Philadelphia  in  the  matter  of  facilities  for  Enrox>ean  shipping  is 
in  the  fact  that  we  can  not  bring  up  our  river  as  large  steamers  as  can  come  into 
New  York. 

Q.  You  lack  depth. — ^A.  We  lack  depth.  Certain  steamers  have  been  taken  off 
from  Philadelphia  because  of  that. 

Q.  In  the  procurement  of  foreign  customers,  have  the  Philadelphians  sent  out 
personal  canvassers  to  these  markets  or  do  they  deal  with  the  commission  hous^ 
here? — A.  It  is  done  both  ways.  Canvassers  have  been  sent  out,  catalogues  have 
been  sent  out,  and  it  is  also  the  custom  to  put  catalogues  and  circulars  in  the 
hands  of  the  commission  houses  to  send  them  out. 

<$•  Is  it  usual  to  sell  f .  o.  b.  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  to  the  foreign  com- 
mission houses? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  the  sales  are  made  in  that  way?— A.  I  really  could 
not  say. 

Q.  In  your  own  business?— A.  I  might  say  all  our  sales,  practically  speaking, 
are  f .  o.  b.  Philadelphia  or  New  York. 

Q.  So  that  practicallv  the  great  bulk  of  the  business  of  Philadelphia  is  not  by- 
immediate  canvass  in  the  market  of  distribution?— A.  No;  I  should  say  not. 

Q.  The  canvassing  is  done  by  the  conmiission  house  that  makes  the  purchase? — 
A.  To  a  large  extent. 

Q.  Are  your  sales  made  on  time  or  cash  with  the  commission  houses? — ^A.  They 
are  usually  made  on  a  cash  basis.    They  take  the  cash  discounts. 

Q.  So  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  foreign  exchange  whatever? — ^A.  Scarcely 
anything. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  successful  exploiting  of  a  foreign  market  by  any  Phila- 
delphia establishment  by  personally  sending  their  own  canvassers  into  the  field 
ana  holding  the  market? — A.  The  most  conspicuous  example  of  that  is  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works.  Their  business  in  foreign  markets  was  introduced  by 
direct  personal  solicitation.  The  late  Dr.  Williams  traveled  the  whole  world 
over  and  sold  locomotives  in  every  civilized  country,  and  some  that  were  not 
civilized. 

Q.  I  sx)oke  more  particularly  of  your  other  manufactures.  I  know  about  the 
Baldwins,  and  it  is  generally  known  how  they  caught  the  world.— A.  It  is  done 
with  certain  makers  of  agiicultural  implements  of  an  ingenuous  character.  They 
have  sold  largely  abroad  by  personal  solicitation,  themselves  sending  oat  repre- 
sentatives. The  same  thing  has  been  done  in  locks.  I  know  of  one  large  manu- 
facturer of  locks  who,  failing  to  do  a  foreign  business  after  a  good  deal  of 
advertising,  put  samples  in  a  grip  and  went  abroad  himself  and  started  a  business 
which  yet  continues. 

9.  X  ou  have  no  way  of  suggesting  how  your  marine  interests  could  be  better 
suited  for  the  American  trade,  have  you?— A.  No;  I  confess  thai  it  is  a  matter  I 
do  not  see  clearly.  The  fact  remains  that  it  costs  more  to  run  a  vessel  flying  the 
American  flag  than  it  costs  them  in  Europe,  and  whether  it  is  a  wise  thing  to 
offset  that  by  subsidies  is  a  matter  I  am  very  doubtful  of. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  the  Americans  owned  their  own  marine,  and  were  some  sort 
of  a  controlling  power  in  the  commerce  of  the  ocean,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
export  manufacturers? — A.  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  The  fact  that  it  was  an  American  bottom  carrying  American  goods  to  the 
market  would  aid  in  establishing  American  houses  more  permanently  than  dealing 
through  this  factor  or  commission  system  that  you  have?— A.  ProlJably  it  would. 
The  principal  factor  would  be  in  the  closer  and  better  knowledge  obtained,  the 
greater  intimacy  established.  There  are  manv  industries  in  this  country  which 
.  could  do  a  foreign  business  if  they  knew  anything  about  it.  They  have  no  real- 
izing sense  of  the  existence  of  a  market  on  the  otuer  side.  Now,  the  more  that 
intimacy  is  fostered,  which  would  be  one  of  the  results  of  a  larger  American 
marine,  the  more  business  we  would  do. 

Q.  Would  it  lend  stability  to  the  American  trade  if  you  were  able  to  have  your 
own  agencies  or  distributing  factors  in  these  foreign  countries  so  as  to  be  perma- 
nent, and  have  the  sums  you  exi)end  in  advertising  biing  due  return  in  the  mar- 
ket immediately?— A.  I  think  that  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  great  business. 

Q.  Would  you  take  over  a  good  many  of  the  profits  that  are  now  taken  in  by 
th^  commission  houses  or  factors? — A.  Yes;  that  is  quite  true.    To  some  extent 
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in  Europe  and  elsewhere  American  houses  have  been  established.  In  London, 
particularly,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  branches  of  American  houses,  in  many 
cases  organized  under  the  English  laws.  Oftentimes  a  separate  limited  company 
is  formed,  purely  American,  operating  in  England  under  a  distinct  name,  and 
doing  that  with  the  obiect  through  London  of  getting  the  British  colonial  business. 

Q.  After  you  have  found  customers  where  your  instruments  go,  have  you  ever 
endeavored  through  the  consular  service  to  maintain  a  market  and  extend  vour 
custom? — A.  Not  through  the  consular  service.  We  have  in  some  cases  endeav- 
ored to  introduce  goods  by  first  getting  information  from  the  consular  service, 
but  after  we  have  obtained  that  information  and  made  our  first  entry  in  business 
into  that  country,  then  we  have  no  further  use  with  the  consular  service,  or  rather 
we  do  not  look  to  them  to  help  us. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  by  having  some  permanency  in  these  foreign  countries 
for  the  distribution  of  your  goods  you  could  extend  and  give  equal  credits  with 
either  Germany,  or  England,  or  France?— A.  That  would  require  a  revolution  in 
the  ideas  of  the  American  manufacturer.  The  American  manufacturer  is  not 
accustomed  to  give  long  credits. 

Q.  But  do  not  the  Baldwins  and  these  large  exix)rters  have  to  give  credits? — ^A. 
I  have  understood  so. 

Q.  Have  they  not  had  to  give  credits  even  to  the  great  Russian  railroads  the 
Americans  are  building  now?— A.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it. 

J.  Millions  and  milhons  of  it? — ^A.  I  think  very  likely. 
.  Do  you  think  you  could  have  an  extensive  f  orei^  trade  or  do  business  at  all 
3SS  you  went  into  the  credit  system,  for  example,  m  your  trade  with  the  South 
American  republics?— A.  I  doubt  very  much  if  you  could.    The  Latins,  particu- 
larly, are  accustomed  to  receiving  long  credits. 

Q.  So  you  think  by  establishing  international  banking  it  would  give  us  a  foot- 
hold for  our  American  houses  that  will  help  the  American  marine,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans would  be  able  to  compete  with  any  nation,  do  you?— A.  I  think  it  would 
undoubtedly  help  Americans  very  much,  and  ultimately  Americans  would  com- 
pete with  any  nation.  Speaking  generallv,  there  would  always  be  certain  speci- 
alties, i)articularly  in  articles  of  luxury,  that  certain  European  countries  would 
have  an  advantage  in.  Now,  the  South  Americans  buy  very  largely  from  Paris, 
which  we  never  could  compete  with;  but  si)eaking  of  the  larger  products  of  man- 
ufacture, there  is  no  reason  why  Americans  should  not  compete  successfully  in 
any  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litohman.)  Could  you  give  the  commission  any  information  as  to 
the  x)ersonnel  of  the  employees  in  your  factory? — A.  In  what  regard? 

Q.  Well,  whether  they  are  native  or  foreign? — ^A.  Yes;  I  can  give  information 
about  that. 

Q.  If  you  have  no  objection,  please  do  so. — A.  Speaking  generally  now,  the 
employees  in  our  factory  are  natives,  very  often,  however,  the  children  of  for- 
eigners. 

Q.  I  ask  the  question  to  lead  up  to  the  question  of  skill  in  your  particular  indus- 
try, whether  you  were  compelled  to  rely  on  foreign  labor  or  could  find  the  labor 
here  at  home?— A.  Well,  we  can't  find  it  here  at  all  in  our  line.  We  have  two 
ways  of  getting  it.  We  either  employ  the  foreign-trained  workman  of  mature 
years,  or  we  employ  the  young  x)eople  and  train  them  up,  so  that  practically,  the 
foreign-trained  workman  becomes  a  schoolmaster  of  the  youth  of  this  country  in 
these  industries. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  the  comparative  rate  of  wages  in  your  fac- 
tory and  foreign  factories?— A.  I  think  I  can  state  them.  For  example,  if  we 
take  the  large  line  of  optical  work  involving  fine  microscopes  which  are  now  used 
in  every  bacteriological  laboratory,  the  principal  maker  in  Europe  of  these  micro- 
8cox>e8  IS  Zeiss,  at  Jena.  Now^  they  pay  what  they  call  standard  workmen  $8  a 
week;  that  is  the  maximum  pnce.  The  workmen  are  paid  from  $8  down  to  |5 
or  $4, but  they  are  the  finer  workmen;  those  that  are  known  as  standard  are  paid 
$8.  The  same  grade  of  workmen  in  our  j)lace  get  $21  for  a  60-hour  week.  1  am 
inclined  to  think,  although  I  am  not  positive,  tnat  the  number  of  hours  worked 
at  Jena  is  12;  I  know  it  is  more  than  10  per  day.  That  is  about  the  proportion 
with  respect  to  Germany  and  this  country.  In  England  the  wages  are  higher 
than  in  Germany,  but  still  far  below  the  same  class  of  wages  here. 

S.  And  the  hours  of  labor  there  are  more  per  day  than  here? — A.  Yes. 
.  Is  there  any  tendency  here  for  still  a  shorter  labor  day? — ^A.  Yes,  there  is  a 
tendency. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  some  information  on  the  continuity  of  employment?  Do 
you  have  seasons  in  your  trade?— A.  No;  we  work  steadily  all  the  year  round. 

Q.  Is  there  no  rise  or  fall? — ^A.  During  the  warm  weather  in  summer  we  close 
down  a  little  earlier,  but  the  work  is  practically  continuous  throughout  the  year. 
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Q.  That  would  be  the  same  here  and  in  foreign  countries?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  your  workmen  classed  as  skilled  labor? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  You  gave  the  two  extremes  of  prices  in  the  foreign  factory.  Would  yon 
kindly  give  the  same  in  this? — A,  Yes.  In  our  factory  for  sMlled  workmen  it 
ranges  from  $15  to  $24  and  $25.    Specialists,  of  course,  get  more. 

Q.  Compare  the  men  of  $8  with  the  same  men  in  your  factory. — ^A.  Yes;  the 
man  that  gets  $8  there  gets  $21  with  us. 

Q.  And  your  minimum?— A.  Well,  it  runs  down  for  that  class  of  work  to 
about  $15. 

Q.  It  is  a  comparison  of  $4  to  $8  in  one  case  and  $15  to  $21  in  the  other?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  efficiency  of  the  two 
classes  of  workmen? — ^A.  Well,  those  standard  workmen  that  I  speak  of,  working 
in  Jena,  are  quite  as  efficient  as  the  workmen  here.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have 
them. 

Q.  The  instrument  produced  there  in  Germany  ought  to  sell  at  nearly  half  the 
rate,  plus  freight  and  costs. — A.  It  does  not,  however. 

Q.  As  against  that,  where  does  your  protection  come  in? — ^A.  In  the  use  of  spe- 
cial machmery,  special  tools.  We  manage  it  in  this  way:  These  standard  work- 
men in  Germany  make  all  or  nearly  all  the  instrimient.  We  do  not  give  the 
workmen  of  the  same  class  here  the  whole  instrument  to  make.  We  supply  him 
with  pai'ts  partly  finished  by  special  tools,  so  that  all  the  rougher  parts  requiring 
less  skill  are  done  elsewhere,  and  all  that  he  does  is  simply  to  finish  it — ^to  do  the 
work  requiring  skill. 

Q.  So,  then,  your  advantage  is  specialization  in  the  manufacturing  and  in 
assembling  of  the  parts? — ^A.  Yes,  exactly. 

Q.  Is  there  anv  other  protection  to  you?  Have  you  any  tariff  protection  at 
all?— A.  Not  in  those  particular  articles  I  am  speaking  of,  because  under  the  law 
educational  institutions  can  import  articles  for  these  institutes  free  of  duty. 
Now,  when  a  microscope  is  sold  to  an  individual  we  have  a  protection,  but  for 
one  microscope  we  sell  to  an  individual  we  sell  two  to  institutions.  We  are 
compelled  to  meet  the  free-of-duty  prices,  which  we  do  meet,  and  that  neces- 
sarily fixes  the  price  to  individuals,  so  that  practically  on  those  things  we  have 
noprotection. 

Q.  The  practical  advantages  that  are  given  for  the  spread  of  education  in  this 
country  are  a  disadvantage  to  the  manufacturer  in  the  United  States? — ^A.  Yes, 
no  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  whole  trade  is  college  trade  instead  of  the  general  pub- 
lic?—A.  Yes.  I  was  asked  a  little  while  ago  why  we  imported  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  our  instruments  from  abroad.  The  only  reason  is  that  of  articles  which 
are  not  made  in  large  quantities  sometimes  a  single  one  is  required,  and  it  is 
ordered  by  an  institution  free  of  duty,  and  can  be  imported  more  cheaply  than 
made  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Where  you  do  not  have  spnecial  machinery  for  that 
particular  work? — A.  Yes,  where  everything  is  made  individually,  not  in  lar^ 
numbers,  and  by  specialists,  arrangement  of  machines  and  other  things,  a  duty  is 
absolutely  necessary.  There,  again,  is  another  thing.  One  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  organizing  and  maintaining  a  class  of  skilled  workmen  here  is  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  difficult  to  get  enough  of  that  kind  of  work  to  educate  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Do  you  think  that  there  is  in  the  United  States  enough 
of  the  establishments  of  your  character  to  supply  the  entire  home  trade  of  me 
United  States?— A.  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  I  can  put  it  this  way, 
that  I  have  no  doubt  that  within  a  very  few  months  the  establishments  in  the 
United  States  could  so  develop  themselves  as  to  be  able  to  supply  it. 

Q.  Suppose  that  paragraph  in  the  tariff  bill  was  changed?— A.  It  would  be  a 
very  great  advantage  to  these  industries  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Would  it  not  tend  to  educate  many  Americans  in  that  business  and  science?— 
A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  bring  a  wider  field  to  American  labor?— A.  No  doubt  about  it. 

Q.  If  you  are  able  to  compete  now  at  prices  you  are  paying  for  labor,  and  all 
that,  with  these  foreign  establishments,  would  it  not  b«  a  positive  benefit?— A. 
It  would. 

Q.  To  encourage  the  American  manufacturer?— A.  It  would. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  your  goods  enter  into  any  of  the  reciprocity  treaties?— 
A.  I  think  not — not  to  any  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  The  material  used  is  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the 
product?— A.  Yes;  in  our  line  labor  is  the  important  factor. 
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Q.  And  there  is  no  advantage  on  either  side  as  to  that? — ^A.  No,  we  get  our 
material  as  cheaply  as  they  do  ahroad.    The  only  difference  is  in  labor. 

Q.  And  yet  yon  say  in  spite  of  this  difference  in  price  of  labor  on  certain  lines 
of  production  vou  have  been  able  to  hold  the  market  against  foreign  competi- 
tion?—A.  Not  nold  it  wholly.  We  are  able  to  meet  it,  but  it  has  not  been  done 
very  profitably.  It  is  done  because  we  are  determined  to  hold  it  as  far  as  possible; 
but  in  many  cases  orders  are  taken 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  They  take  away  from  you  your  most  profitable  customers?— 
A.  Yes;  in  case  we  do  sell  to  institutions  in  many  cases  we  sell  almost  without 
profit,  it  being  desirable  to  hold  that  trade,  to  have  our  instruments  used  there 
for  other  reasons,  even  at  an  unprofitable  price. 

Q.  You  speak  of  exporting  some  of  your  products? — A.  These  are  different 
things;  not  in  that  line  I  am  just  now  talking  about. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  by  way  of  comparison  on  those  lines  of 
floods? — ^A.  The  comparative  wa^e  question  would  be  about  the  same  in  those  as 
in  the  line  I  have  just  been  speakmg  of,  the  difference  being  this,  that  all  of  that 
class  of  instruments  which  we  exx>ort  are  American  models;  they  are  designed  by 
our  own  people;  worked  out  by  American  ingenuity. 

Q.  You  have  superiority  by  special  tools? — A.  Yes;  by  special  tools  and  by 
special  features  of  instruments,  which  are  the  result  of  special  design. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  In  the  matter  of  the  credits  that  foreign  manufacturers 
give  to  people  in  countries  like  South  America,  have  they  any  special  advantage 
in  the  matter  of  security  over  the  American  manufacturer? — A.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any. 

Q.  JDo  you  know  of  any  way  in  which  the  American  manufacturer  could  be 
brought  to  have  a  feeling  of  safety  in  meeting  that  competition  of  credits? — A.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  so  much  a  question  of  safety,  althougn  that  may  enter  into  it. 
It  is  more  a  question  of  disinclination  to  sell  goods  on  long  time.  That,  again, 
may  result  from  a  littie  more  difficulty  that  the  American  manufacturer  experi- 
ences in  getting  that  financial  condition  which  European  manufacturers  through 
their  banking  organization  get  with  ease.  I  think  it  is  a  fact  that  the  relations 
between  banks  and  manufacturers  in  Europe — ^England  and  Germany — are  much 
more  cordial  than  between  manufacturers  and  bankers  in  this  country.  It  is  a 
matter,  I  think,  of  common  remark— I  won't  say  complaint — among  manufac- 
turers of  this  country  that  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  get  the  same  conditions  that 
they  know  the  manufacturers  abroad  receive,  consequentiy  they  are  not  as  much 
disposed,  or  perhaps  not  as  able,  to  grant  long  credits  as  the  European  manuf  ik> 
tureris. 

Q.  Does  the  American  manufacturer  grant  as  long  credits  in  domestic  markets 
in  the  United  States  as  the  foreigner  does  in  foreign  markets? — A.  Not  at  all, 
as  a  rule.  There  may  be  special  cases,  but  it  is  remarkable.  Now,  the  large 
manufacturers  sell  at  30  days,  with  bills  to  be  paid  on  the  10th  of  the  month  suc- 
ceeding the  month  of  purchase,  for  certain  discount. 

Q.  Thenjit  is  wholly  a  matter  of  the  state  of  trade  in  America  at  the  present 
time?— A.  Yes.* 

Q.  Not  a  question  of  difficulty  of  credits  or  security,  but  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing out  where  you  fail  in  South  America? — A.  Much  less  that,  because,  I  think,  as 
a  rule  the  American  manufacturers  understand  that  any  well-established  Latin 
house  is  just  as  apt  to  be  sound  and  good  and  as  good  pay  as  American  houses. 

Q.  The  matter  of  claims  for  failure  to  pack  as  instructed  is  one  of  the  infiu- 
ences?— A.  The  failure  to  properly  pack  is  one  of  the  things  that  renders  it  difficult 
to  get  foreign  orders. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  How  many  institutions  are  there  like  this  Manufac- 
turers' Club  in  Philadelphia — ^that  is,  institutions  that  are  seeking  to  establish 
Philadelphian  manufactures  all  over  the  world? — A.  I  know  of  no  other  institu- 
tion like  the-  Manufacturers'  CJlub.  Of  course,  this  was,  the  birthplace  of  the 
American  Association  of  Manufacturers,  which  has  a  branch  here,  and  among 
whose  membership  appear  many  members  of  the  Manufacturers'  Club,  and  whose 
aims  are  the  same  as  those  of  this  club,  excepting  it  is  primarily  a  social  club. 

Q.  Does  the  club  coox>erate  in  any  way  with  the  museum?— A.  In  the  same  way, 
it  does. 

Q.  Through  the  membership  or  body? — A.  It  does  it  mainly  through  its  paper. 
There  is  a  certain  friendly  cooperation  between  the  museum  and  thepaper  which 
we  publish.  We  publish  information  thBt  is  of  value  to  them.  That  is  about 
the  only  way. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  is,  194)0, 

TESTDEOHT  OF  ME.  KATHAV  T.  FOLWELL, 

Woolen  manufacturer y  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  snbcommission  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Manufacturers'  Glnb  at  11  a.  m., 
Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  11.56  a.  m.  Mr.  Nathan  T.  Folwell  was  introduced  as 
a  witness,  and,  being  duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name  and  the  name  of  your  firm,  and 
your  business  address.— A.  N.  T.  Folwell,  firm  of  Folwell,  Bro.  &  Co.,  625  Chest- 
nut street,  Philadelphia. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  We  are  manufacturers  and  jobbers  of  dry 
goods. 

Q.  Have  you  more  than  one  mill?— A.  Practically  two  mills  combined  in  one, 
woolen  and  worsted. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  mill  ^?— A.  Collingswood  Mills. 

(j.  Where  are  they  located?— A.  Third  and  Cambria,  Philadelphia. 

Q.  How  long  has  your  firm  been  established?— A.  As  jobbers  in  dry  goods 
since  1858. 

Q.  And  as  manufacturers  since  when? — ^A.  For  about  20  years. 

Q.  Do  you  make  men's  wear  or  women*s  wear? — A.  Both. 

Q.  Are  they  all-wool  ^oods  or  mixed? — ^A.  We  make  all  wool  or  worsted,  cot- 
ton warps,  and  wool  filhng;  in  fact,  a  general  line. 

Q.  Have  you  some  specialties  or  are  they  generally  staple  goods  in  the  open 
market?— A.  Yes;  mostly  staple  goods. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  leading  varieties?— A.  Worsteds,  serges  for  men's  and 
women's  wear;  silk  warp,  henriettas,  and  broadcloths.    Those  are  our  specialties. 

Q.  Are  they  mostly  plain  goods  or  fancies? — A.  Mostly  plain. 

Q.  Doyouchangeaccording  to  the  demand£r  of  fashions?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ? — ^A.  I  will  tell  you  what  our  payroll  is; 
but  our  hands  vary  if  we  are  busy  or  not.    Our  pay  roll  is  about  $7,500  weekly. 

8.  Are  your  operatives  composed  of  men  and  women? — A.  Men  and  women;  yes. 
.  And  some  young  persons? — A.  Some  young  persons  for  doff ers  in  spinning^. 
When  the  bobbins  are  full,  thentiiey  are  taken  off  of  the  spindles,  and  we  employ 
young  hands  for  that  purpose. 

#Q.  Can  you  eive  the  age? — A.  Our  manager  is  instructed  to  abide  by  the  laws 
and  employ,  I  oelieve,  none  under  12  years  of  age,  if  I  understand  it  right,  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  labor  difficulties? — ^A.  Haven *t  had  any  now  for  some  6 
years. 

Q.  Is  your  labor  or  any  class  of  it  organized?— A.  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  it 
is  most  all  outside  of  the  union. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  from  the  raw  material  all  of  your  yams,  or  do  you  buy 
them?— A.  We  manufacture  most  all;  we  do  buy  a  few  occaaonally,  but  we 
usually  make  the  goods  from  the  wool  up,  from  the  fieece  wool  to  the  finished 
piece,  dyeing  and  aU. 

^    Are  the  goods  all  sold  through  your  own  mercantile  house8?^A.  Yes. 
Or  do  you  have  commission  houses?— A.  All  sold  through  our  own  house. 
Where  is  your  market  for   the   goods  principally?— A.  From  Maine  to 
fomia. 

.  All  over  this  country?— A.  All  over  the  country. 
,  Do  you  export  any?— A.  We  don*t  export  any. 
^ .  Please  give  us  information  as  to  the  condition  of  your  business  in  respect  to 
its  "prosperity  at  the  present  time  in  comparison  with  any  former  i)erio«? — A. 
Well,  our  business  at  the  i)resent  time,  of  course,  is  not  so  very  good,  because 
there  has  been  a  big  decline  in  raw  materials,  and  it  has  had  a  tendency  to  curtafl 
business  until  things  get  established  on  a  solid  basis  again.  It  looks  as  though 
now  wool  had  reached  about  its  level,  and  I  do  not  t?ee  any  reason  why  we  shoxud 
not  go  forward  and  have  a  good  business.  In  other  words,  we  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  legislation  in  the  past.  We  had  no  more  than  got  established  under  the 
McKmley  biU  before  the  Wilson  bill  was  passed,  and  it  has  taken  us  a  great  while 
to  get  over  the  Wilson  bill,  because  the  markets  were  flooded,  not  only  with  eoods, 
but  with  wool;  but  it  is  pretty  nearly  over  now,  and  if  we  are  simply  let  alone  I 
think  everything  will  work  out  right.  In  other  words,  with  our  trade  any  legis- 
lation, either  one  way  or  the  other,  will  unsettle  us. 

Q.  You  are  very  well  satisfied,  then,  with  existing  laws,  as  far  as  they  affect 
your  business?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Was  the  free- wool  experiment  advantageous  to  yonr  bnsiness  or  otherwise?— 
A.  Free  wool,  coupled  with  the  imi)ortation  of  goods  at  a  very  mnch  lower  price, 
of  conrse  stopped  our  mill.  In  fact,  we  were  only  running  about  half  during  the 
X)eriod  of  the  Wilson  bill.  While  we  got  wool  much  cheaper,  the  goods  seemed 
to  Dour  in  here  at  almost  any  price. 

Q.  Had  you  any  evidence  of  any  imx>airment  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
people  during  that  period?— A.  Yes;  business  was  demoralized,  and  of  course 
demoralized  on  account  of  people  not  being  able  to  purchase,  not  being  employed. 

Q.  Why  were  they  not  employed,  because  of  ttie  large  importations?— A.  Large 
importations. 

Q.  Are  priqes  now  of  the  line  of  goods  that  you  produce  higher  or  lower  than 
they  were  then? — A.  During  what  period— durmg  tne  McKinley  Administration? 

Q.  Under  the  Wilson  tariff,  when  your  mill  ran  only  about  half  the  time?— A. 
Considerably  higher,  because  wool  was  a  great  deal  lower — ^raw  material  was  a 
great  deal  lower  under  the  Wilson  bill  than  it  is  to-day.  In  other  words,  scoured 
wool,  which  is  worth  45  to-day,  could  have  been  bought  then  for  about  2S, 

Q.  Are  the  prices  of  your  goods  relatively  higher  now  than  they  were  then  for 
the  same  cost  of  material?— A.  No.  Considering  the  cost  of  materisil,  I  do  not 
know  but  what  they  are  rather  lower,  because  the  more  we  manufacture  natur- 
ally the  finer  we  ^et  the  cost  of  manufacture  down. 

Q.  Is  it  highly  important  in  woolen  manufacture  to  have  a  settled  condition  of 
the  tariff? — A.  Most  decidedly.  There  is  nothing  worse  than  uncertainty.  That 
is  the  only  drawback  to  busmess  to-day,  the  seeming  uncertainty.  Everybody 
knows  that  that  reads  the  papers.  Every  business  man  toows  there  has  been  a 
gre&t  decline  in  wool  since  last  January,  and  they  expect  prices  to  corre8X)ond 
with  the  reduction  in  wool,  and  until  the  thing  is  settled  we  natundly  can  not 
have  a  good  prosperous  business. 

Q.  Well,  you  tnink  that  your  prices,  barring  the  increased  cost  of  raw  material, 
are  somewhat  lower  now  than  they  were  then.    How  about  the  wages  that  you 

Sky?— A.  We  pay  just  about  the  full  rates  we  jMud  during  the  period  of  the 
cEinley  bill  or  Harrison  Administration. 

i^.  How  do  these  wages  compare  with  those  paid  during  the  life  of  the  Wilson 
tariff? — ^A.  Well,  the  wages  during  the  Wilson  tariff  varied  considerably;  some 
we  could  not  employ  at  all  hardly  at  any  price,  but  our  general  pay  roll  was  10 
per  cent  oflf  what  we  did  employ.  As  I  mentioned  before,  about  naif  our  mill 
was  stopped. 

Q.  Of  what  class  are  your  employees  composed,  Americans  wholly,  or  partly 
people  of  foreign  birth? — ^A.  I  judge  that  a  great  proportion  of  them  are  Ameri- 
cans. Of  course  we  have  some  of  the  headmien  who  are  English  bom,  because 
the  worsted  industry,  when  we  started  our  mill,  was  not  known  in  this  country. 
That  is,  most  all  headmen  had  to  be  brought  over  from  the  other  side,  being  a 
new  industry. 

Q.  Is  there  in  Philadelphia  an  abundance  of  skilled  help  in  the  textile  manu- 
factures?- A.  Yes. 

(J.  In  that  respect  it  is  a  good  point  for  manufacture? — A.  Very  good;  do  not 
think  there  is  any  better  in  the  country. 

Q.  Do  many  of  your  operatives  live  in  houses  of  their  own? — A.  Well,  that  I 
could  not  answer.  I  know  some  do;  but  how  many,  what  proportion,  I  oould 
not  tell. 

Q.  What  are  the  housing  facilities  in  Philadelphia  for  mill  operatives? — ^A. 
Could  not  bo  better. 

Q.  Do  they  consist  in  corporation  blocks  of  tenaments,  or  do  they  consist  in 
houses  all  over  the  city  that  the  operatives  may  occupy  or  do  occupy  largely?— A. 
Houses  all  over  the  city.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  special  blocks  of  houses 
built  bf  corporations.    They  are  mostly  built  and  sold  or  rented  individually. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  the  character  of  these  houses,  if  you  have  any  personal 
knowledge  of  them?— A.  The  great  bulk  of  the  houses  occupied  by  this  class  of 
labor  up  m  Kensington  and  other  parts  of  the  city  are  2  and  8  story  houses. 

Q.  Built  of  brick  and  wood?— A.  Built  of  brick,  with  bathrooms,  hot  and  cold 
water,  and  practically  all  the  conveniences  you  would  get  in  a  larger  house. 

Q.  At  what  rental?— A.  Well,  they  are  renting  all  the  way  from  $12  to  |20  a 
month. 

Q.  How  many  rooms?- A.  From  5  to  7  in  a  small  house,  and  of  course  in  a  8- 
Btory  house  there  are  from  10  to  12. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  practice  of  the  renters  of  those  houses — ^to  occupy  the 
housessingly  or  several  funilies  together?— A.  Single  families. 

Q.  Do  your  goods  come  in  competition  chiefly  with  American-made  goods,  or 
largely  with  goods  of  foreign  make?— A   Well,  at  the  present  time  with  Ameri- 
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can-made  goods.    Under  the  Wilson  bill  we  came  in  comx>etition  with  foreign 
goods  more. 

(^.  Do  von  know  anything  about  the  conditions  of  wages  of  labor  of  your  com- 
petitors fa  this  cotrnfiry?— A.  Simply  by  hearsay.  As  far  as  we  can  learn,  most 
all  Eastern  wages  are  about  the  same  as  our  own. 

Q.  It  is  your  opinion,  then,  that  the  cost  of  production  is  substantially  equal 
between  you  and  your  American  competitors?— A.  Tes;  about  the  same. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  institute  any  comparison  between  your  cost  of  production 
and  that  of  your  f orei^  competitors? — ^A.  In  regard  to  wages? 

Q.  Wages  and  conditions  of  living? — ^A.  Well,  only  what  is  generally  known. 
I  have  heard  just  what  a  weaver  would  get  and  a  spinner  would  get,  and  so  on, 
and  we  take  it  that  our  wages  are  about  double  what  is  paid  in  Fiance  and  G^- 
many,  and  a  little  less  than  double  what  is  paid  in  England. 

Q.  Have  you  any  i)er8onal  knowledge  of  this  from  observation  in  those  coun- 
tries?—A.  Only  from  some  of  our  men  who  ai"e  employed  by  us,  who  visit  Europe. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  of  any  employees  of  yours  tiring  of  employ- - 
ment  in  this  country  and  leaving  here  and  returning  abroad  to  live? — ^A.  We  had 
one  instance,  but  he  came  back  again. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  they  almost  universally  prefer  to  live  here? — ^A.  Most 
decidedly. 

Q.  Is  it  their  testimony,  so  far  as  you  know,  that  their  conditions  of  living  and 
their  general  prosperity  are  greatly  improved  here  over  those  of  the  old  countries? — 
A.  Yes;  that  practically  goes  without  saying.  We  have  some  people,  some  weav- 
ers, who  have  made  enough  money  to  buy  their  own  houses,  and  on  the  other  side 
they  simply  made  enough  money  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 

Q.  How  are  they  able  to  prosper  so  much  better  in  this  country  than  in  the  old 
counMes? — ^A.  Simply  on  account  of  the  higher  wages. 

Q.  And  what  enables  you  to  pay  higher  wages  tlum  are  paid  there? — A.  Simply 
on  account  of  the  tariff,  that  is  all.    We  have  got  the  bars  up. 

Q.  Is  the  tariff,  then,  chiefly  a  protection  to  the  manufacturer  or  to  the 
employee? — ^A.  Both;  just  as  much  to  the  one  as  to  the  other. 

Q.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  of  transportation  facilities  for  the  distri- 
bution of  your  goods?— A.  None. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  mostly  by  railroads  or  by  boat? — ^A.  Mostly  by  railroad.  How- 
ever, it  depends  where  the  goods  go,  but,  as  most  of  our  goods  are  shipped  west, 
why  naturally  they  have  to  go  by  railroad. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  rates  reasonable  and  the  facilities  for  loading  and  unloads 
ingample?— A.  We  do;  yes.    No  complaints  to  make  on  that  score. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  industries  of  Phila- 
delphia at  the  present  time  compared  witn  it  under  the  Period  Hiat  you  have 
named  and  have  designated  as  the  period  of  the  Wilson  tariff^ — A.  Well,  as  I  said 
when  I  started  out,  we  have  gone  through  a  period  of  fall  of  prices  in  wool,  which 
has  unsettled  things;  but  if  you  ask  me  what  I  think  of  the  ^neral  condition  of 
the  country,  and  what  I  think  of  the  coining  2  or  3  years,  I  think  it  is  going  to  be 
very  prosperous,  because  while  things  have  been  dull  this  last  2  or  8  months  on 
account  of  the  drop  in  prices,  I  think  they  have  all  reached  their  level,  and  now 
we  can  go  forward  and  do  a  good,  healthy  business;  and  as  people  are  employed 
all  over  the  country  at  good  wages,  and  all  industries  seem  to  be  prosperous,  with 
the  exception  of  the  woolen  industry,  I  do  not  see  why  the  woolen  industry  should 
not  improve  and  also  be  prosperous. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  dispose  of  your  goods  through  commiflslcHi 
houses,  or  have  you  commercial  travelers? — ^A.  Commeroial  travelers  altogether. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  in  your  employment  altogether? — A.  About  80. 

Q.  What  ground  do  they  cover? — ^A.  From  Maine  to  California. 

Q.  Have  you  more  employed  now  than  you  had  6  years  ago— 8  years  ago? — ^A. 
Yes.  We  keep  adding  to  them  as  we  can  find  trade,  you  know,  to  send  our  men 
out  to. 

Q.  You  manufacture  no  specialties  under  agnreement  with  the  houses  that  yon 
sell  to?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  in  the  open  market  and  in  open  competition  with  :vll  like  manu- 
facturers?—A.  Yes;  open  to  all.    No  patents. 

Q.  Have  you  any  Imowledge  of  any  large  combinations  in  manufactures  that 
have  been  created  m  the  last  2  or  8  years?— A.  Well,  the  American  Woolen  Com- 
pany, There  are  a  lot  of  mills  consolidated  together  for  the  purpose,  they  claim, 
of  cheapening  expenses  and  also  lessening  the  cost  of  selling. 

Q.  But  they  hold  out  no  special  inducements  nor  exclusive  trade,  do  they, 
different  from  the  system  before  they  were  combined?— A.  No;  not  at  all. 

Q.  They  simply  claim  it  is  economy  of  production  and  handling  of  products?^ 
A.  Yes, 
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Q.  Have  yon  ever  been  invited  to  join  the  American  Woolen  Comijany?— A. 
No;  we  have  not. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  combination  has  had  any  injnrions  effect  on  yonr  bnsiness 
in  any  way?— A.  I  can't  say  that  it  has.  There  are  too  many  ontsiders  for  them 
to  undertake  to  dictate  or  control  the  whole  bnsiness. 

Q.  Then  yon  wonld  say  it  is  almost  imi)ossible  to  make  a  combination  in  yonr 
bnoiness  of  all  factories  in  this  country? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Big  enough  to  control  all  output?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  Or  90  per  cent  of  the  output?— A.  I  don't  think  they  could  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  many  of  your  goods  in*  the  New  England  States?— A.  Quite  a 
number;  yes. 

Q.  Are  they  the  general  run  of  your  products,  or  8i)ecialties? — ^A.  General  run 
of  our  manufactured  goods. 

Q.  Do  you  make  many  sales  in  Canada?— A.  No;  we  have  tried  that,  but  on 
account  of  duty,  and  especially  as  they  can  .imi)ort  goods  from  England  much 
cheax)er.  we  have  no  show  there  of  anjr  account. 

Q.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  an  organization  or  union  among  the  textile  workers 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia? — A.  There  is  a  union  here,  and  esx>ecially  in  the  tai)es- 
tries — ^the  weaving  tapestries  and  other  kind  of  gooids — ^but  whether  it  is  well 
or&^nized  at  the  present  time  in  our  line  of  business  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  dont  know  of  any  organization  among  the  mill  hands? — ^A.  Not 
eepeciaUy;  no. 

Q.  (By  2Ir.  Tompkins.)  Did  you  favor  the  idea  of  free  wool  before  it  was 
tried?— A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  woolen  manufacturers  favor  it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  they  changed  their  minds  since  they  have  tried  it? — ^A.  I  think  they 
have. 

Q.  You  say  that  goods  are  lower  now,  relative  to  the  price  of  raw  material,  than 
they  were  when  you  had  free  wool? — A.  Not  when  they  nad  free  wool,  that  I  know 
of;  lower  than  they  were  under  the  Harrison  Administration.  On  account  of  the 
sharpening  of  competition  and  increased  manufacturing,  that  naturally  gets 
things  lower  all  the  time. 

Q.  Are  a  ^eat  many  of  the  operatives'  houses  owned  by  the  operatives  them- 
selves in  Philadelphia?— A.  A  great  many  of  them  are  owned  by  themselves. 

Q.  Approximately^j?7hat  would  you  estimate  the  projKjrtion  that  are  owned  by 
the  operatives?- A.  That  would  be  simply  guesswork  on  my  part. 

Q.  In  the  construction  of  a  house,  wnat  has  had  the  mosfc  influence  here — the 
wages  that  are  paid  or  your  savings  institutions? — A.  Well,  naturtdly,  they  must 
have  wages  firs:,  or  they  could  not  buy  a  house,  but  Philadelphia  is  especially  fitted 
to  build  cheap  houses.  We  have  so  much  land  here,  an  extent,  in  fact,  north  and 
west,  unlimited,  and  we  have  our  own  clay  to  make  the  bricks  right  under  the  city 
here.    The  houses  follow  the  brickyards  right  on  out. 

Q.  But  assuming  that  they  get  the  wages,  could  these  houses  have  been  built 
without  the  building  and  loan  associations  of  Philadelphia? — ^A.  Yes;  because  I 
think  most  of  the  houses  have  been  built  byparties  who  Duild,  we  will  say,  a  block 
of  houses,  and  then  they  will  sell  them  to  individual  persons. 

Q.  But  where  an  individual  buys,  does  not  that  individual  person  go  in  a  build- 
ing and  loan?— A.  Some  do.  There  have  been  a  great  many  houses  bought  through 
building  and  loan  associations,  but  unless  they  get  the  wages  to  begin  with  they 
could  not  afford  to  keep  up  their  building  and  loan  dues. 

Q.  What  I  wanted  to  find  out  was  whether  a  building  and  loan  association  was 
not  an  essential  *5lement  in  the  development  of  this  system  of  homes  owned  by  the 
workingmen;  whether  the  wages  alone  would  not  leave  a  missing  link  or  ^ap 
beyond  which  they  could  not  have  gone  without  the  building  and  loan  association 
in  the  ownership  of  houses? — A.  I  tnink  that  the  building  and  loan  association  has 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Spreads  the  pa3rment  out  from  6  to  10  years,  which,  in  fact,  gives  them  the 
use  of  the  rent  to  make  these  payments? — ^A.  Yes;  no  doubt  of  that. 

Q.  How  far  was  there  an  overproduction  in  the  woolen  industry  in  the  fiscal 
year  of  1899  and  1900,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Nothing,  so  far  as  your  own  industry  was  concerned? — A.  No;  nothing 
special. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  how  far  the  present  dull  condition  was  due  to  that  over- 
production?— A.  I  think  it  has  much  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  that  members  of  the  same  family  to  a  considerable 
degree  are  employed  in  your  miUs? — A.  Sometimes  2  or  8  employed. 

Q.  Is  there  any  arrangement  between  representatives  of  labor  organizations 
and  representatives  of  manufacturers'  organizations  in  the  woolen  industry  as 
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to  wages,  or  hours,  or  other  conditioiis  of  emDloyment? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
There  are  no  combinations  of  any  kind  that  I  Know  of;  no  special  agreements. 

Q.  The  scale  of  prices  is  fixed  individually  between  the  union  and  employers?— 
A,  Yes;  but  naturally  the  weaver  will  have  his  price,  you  know,  ana  the  loom 
fixer  will  havB  his  price.  They  have  a  sort  of  Free  Masonry  between  them,  and 
we  generally  pay  the  same  for  loom  fixer  as  the  other  mills  in  Philadelphia  pay; 
the  same  way  with  carding  boys,  and  the  same  way  with  spinning  boys,  and  soon. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  the  wages  are  uniform  in  all  similar  institutions? — ^A.  Tes. 
Now,  you  asked  me  a  question  about  overproduction.  As  I  said  before,  if  yoa 
were  a  retailer  in  the  market  buying  goods,  knowing  that  wool  was  much  cheaper, 
you  would  just  simply  buy  from  hand  to  mouth.  That  has  been  the  state  of 
trade  for  these  last  8  months.  The  .customers  are  buying  in  that  way,  wludi 
apparently  seems  like  overproduction  at  the  present  time.  Now,  when  we  haves 
settled  condition,  I  have  no  doubt  that  surplus  will  soon  be  used  up. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  18^  I90(K 

TESTDIOVY  OF  ME.  LESLIE  W.  MILLEE, 

Principal  of  the  School  of  Industrial  Art, 

The  subcommission  met  at  the  manufacturers'  club,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  8.17 
p.  m. ,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr.  Leslie  W .  Miller,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabkb.)  Please  give  your  name  and  poet-office  address.— A 
Leslie  W.  Miller;  principal  of  the  School  of  Industrial  Art;  890  South  Broad 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  principal  of  that  institution?— A.  Twenty  years, 

Q.  Will  you  please  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  ^ve  the  commission  a  con- 
densed history  of  the  development  of  the  school,  its  resources,  the  particnlar 
branches  of  art  taught  in  it,  the  class  of  students  gathered  there,  the  length  of 
term,  curriculum,  etc.?    And  if  it  will  not  disconcert  you,  the  various  commiB- 
sioners  will  be  glad  to  ask  questions  from  time  to  time  during  the  progress  of 
your  testimony.— A.  The  school  was  established  to  perpetuate  tne  lessons  of  the 
Centennial  Exposition  in  1876.    It  was  felt  that  the  industrial  lessons  to  be 
derived  from  that  exhibition  were  very  great,  and  were  associated  with  a  proper 
cultivation  and  application  of  art.    The  objects  of  the  school,  as  thus  stated, 
were  very  general,  and  no  better  model  could  be  thought  of  than  the  EInglish sys- 
tem, represented  by  South  Kensing^n  and  the  schools  which,  as  you  kaow,  are 
scattered  all  over  the  Kingdom  in  nearly  every  village  and  hamlet,  forming  a 
part  of  the  system.    That  was  as  definite  a  scheme  as  the  ptromoters  of  the  school 
had  in  mind.    They  therefore  proceeded  to  make  a  collection  as  the  nudeos  of 
the  museum  at  the  exposition  itself,  which  has  continuously  grown  by  purchaeej 
and  loans,  and  bequests  and  gifts,  until  it  now  forms  a  very  creditable  and 
l&Tfe  collection  of  works  of  industrial  art,  which  I  hope  the  commission  will 
visit  before  it  concludes  its  session  in  this  city.    The  institution  was  inoorpo^ 
ated  under  the  title  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art; 
and  following  the  purposes  and  impulses  indicated  by  its  title,  the  first  work 
which  it  did  was  the  gathering  of  a  museum  which  should  serve  as  an  object 
lesson  for  the  whole  community,  and  be  directly  helpful  to  any  schools  that 
might  be  established.    The  next  thing  to  do  was  to  establish  a  school  to  carry  oat 
specifically  the  purpose  which  I  have  roughly  and  imperfectly  outlined.    The 
school  at  first  was  naturally  a  drawing  school,  with  this  industrial  purpose  more 
or  less  definitely  expressed  and  more  or  less  directly  carried  out.    The  purpose 
was  very  general,  and  although  it  seemed  to  me  to  meet  quite  a  genem  and 
genuine  need  on  the  part  of  the  community,  yet  it  failed  to  accomplish  anything 
very  definite,  and  rather  lan^^uished  after  it  had  been  established  a  year.   The 
school  was  opened,  I  think,  in  1877.    I  lived  in  Boston  at  the  time.    In  1880  a 
delegation  of  the  officers  invited  me  to  take  charge  of  the  school  and  see  what  1 
could  make  out  of  it,  in  giving  a  little  more  direct  purpose  and  greater  usefnlneeB 
to  it.    I  came  here,  as  I  have  said,  just  20  years  ago  last  summer.    The  school  was 
small,  was  occupying  small  quarters  in  flie  Franklin  Institute.    1  was  theomy 
teacher.    I  set  myself  with  this  little  drawing  class  and  what  I  knew  of  draw™» 
especiallv  mth  an  industrial  purpose,  to  make  it  a  school  of  industrial  design.  We 
attracted  at  the  time  a  rather  small  number  of  students,  but  we  had  enoi]|^  ^ 
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do  with  so  that  in  a  year  or  two  I  was  able  to  show  the  men  of  Philadelphia  to 
whom  I  appealed  for  a  larger  support  the  direction  which  I  thonght  a  school  of 
industrial  art  ought  to  take.  I  appealed  to  a  good  many  men  or  several  men,  such 
men  as  I  obtained  introduction  to,  who  I  thought  were  industrial  in  sympathies 
and  interests,  for  a  larger  supi)ort.  I  heard  that  there  was  a  purpose  on  foot 
among  the  manufacturers  to  establish  a  textile  school.  I  sought  an  interview 
with  tne  men  who  were  known  to  be  identified  with  that,  and  found  Mr.  Search. 
Everybody  told  me,  Mr.  Theodore  C.  Search  is  your  man;  talk  with  Mr.  Search. 
I  obtained,  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Search  and  invited  him  to  come  and  see  wliat  1 
was  doing  in  my  very  modest  and  single-handed  way.  Mr.  Search  came  and  saw 
the  work  which,  while  we  had  nothing  like  laboratories,  nothing  like  the  facilities 
for  demonstration  or  execution  in  industrial  methods,  yet  ajppealed  to  him  as  l>eing 
conceived  at  least  in  the  right  spirit.  He  assured  me  of  his  very  cordial  apprecia- 
tion and  promised  me  his  active  support.  He  asked  how  he  could  help  me.  I  said, 
"You  can  come  into  our  board."  He  said  "All  right,  I  will."  He  came  into  our  board 
and  was  asked  to  assume  the  chairmanship  of  the  committee  on  instruction,  being 
the  committee,  of  course,  in  charge  of  the  school.  Just  about  that  time  or  a  little 
before  that  we  had,  however,  moved  from  Franklin  Institute  into  quarters  which 
had  been  secured,  where  the  school  could  at  least  be  independent,  on  Chestnut 
street,  where  we  had  first  one  floor  and  then  two  floors  of  a  building — ^the  Wemwag 
Building,  Seventeentli  and  Chestnut,  number  1709.  When  Mr.  Search  took 
hold,  he  said,  "  We  must  have  larger  quarters;  we  must  do  more  than  this."  We 
purchased  then  the  building  at  1836  Spring  Garden  street,  to  which  additions 
were  afterwards  made,  so  that  in  a  few  years  we  had  quite  an  establishment  up 
there.  The  school  continued  to  grow,  until  in  1893  we  purchpsed  the  fine  large 
property  which  you  have  just  inspected  at  Broad  and  Pme  streets.  Mr.  Search 
at  once  was  able  to  add  to  such  resources  as  we  had  hitherto  commanded  that  of 
the  textile  interest,  especially  represented  by  the  Philadelphia  Textile  Associa- 
tion, of  which  he  was  president  at  the  time,  I  think.  A  fund  of  some  $30,000  had 
been  subscribed  among  the  textile  men  of  the  city  to  establish  a  textile  school; 
and,  of  course,  my  plea  was  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  establish  a  textile 
school  without  the  association  of  art  which  should  make  effective  the  teaching  of 
dedgn.  Merely  technical  desi^,  I  assured  tiiem,  was  not  what  they  wanted, 
which  could  only  result  in  copying  and  making  of  design  as  much  of  a  trade  as 
weavinz  or  spinning,  which  was  not  what  they  wanted.  I  pleaded  with  them  to 
establish  their  textile  school  as  a  branch  of  an  art  school,  so  that  everyone  who 
came  into  it  should  come  under  influences  which  should  tend  to  the  development 
of  the  best  i)ower  of  design  which  the  student  possessed.  It  appealed  to  him  and 
tiiose  who  were  with  him,  and  the  textile  school  was  established  as  a  department 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art  in  the  year  1884, 1 
think,  just  at  the  time  of  our  remove  to  spring  Garden  street. 

The  art  school,  however,  was  working  under  my  own  virtually  unaided  instruc- 
tion for  the  first  year  or  two.  Near  the  end  of  the  first  year  I  appointed  one  of  my 
best  students  as  my  assistant  in  the  eveningclass,  but  I  think  for  about  two  years  1 
was  the  only  teacher  in  the  day  class.  The  work  of  the  art  school  had  in  the 
mei^time  been  developing  in  the  direction  of  making  the  industrial  purpose,  as 
expressed  in  its  design  work^  defbaite  andpronoxmced. 

We  added  a  school  of  carvmg;  we  added  modeling,  under  men  who  could  give 
it  an  industrial  character  either  with  reference  to  architectural  ornamentation  or 
ceramics,  i)ottery;  and  taught  design  in  its  application  to  surface  decoration, 
such  as  printed  fabrics  on  papers,  and  textures  of  all  kinds  in  that  way;  so  that 
the  industrial  character  or  the  work  in  design  was  apx>arent  and  definite,  and 
the  two  branches  of  the  school  have  in  that  way  continued  to  develop  in  a  fairly 
regular  manner  and  with  fairly  even  steps  ever  since,  until  the  School  of  Applied 
Art  on  the  one  side  and  the  Philadelphia  Textile  School  on  the  other  represent 
fairly  well  the  two  branches  of  instruction. 

Q.  Does  experience  justify  your  prediction  that  the  two  really  belong  together 
ana  are  very  helpful? — A.  I  feel  so  very  strongly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fa&quhar.)  Is  it  sufficient  for  a  pupil  to  go  through  the  course  of 
one  without  going  through  the  other?— A.  Of  the  students  of  the  art  school  I 
can  not  say  that  they  get  much  out  of  the  textile  school.  It  is  not  i)ossible  for  a 
student  of  the  textile  school  to  take  our  course  without  doing  a  good  deal  of  the 
work  of  the  art  school.  I  do  not  say  he  does  it  all,  but  a  good  deal  of  it.  He 
works  under  the  same  teachers,  and  a  certain  amount  of  the  teaching  is  common 
to  both  schools.  A  good  many  scholars  who  come  to  us  for  the  textile  school  end 
in  the  art  school — find  that  that  is  what  does  them  the  most  good.  There  have 
been  several  very  noticeable  examples  of  that— men  who  come  to  us  because  the 
textile  school  makes  the  most  direct  appeal  to  them  in  the  first  place,  but  a  little 
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experience  enables  them  to  determine  for  themselyes  that  what  will  give  them 
the  real  x)Ower  which  they  are  after  is  to  be  obtained  rather  in  the  art  school  than 
in  the  textile  schools,  and  they  finish  by  working  in  that.  I  remember  distinctly 
one  yonng  man  who  came  to  ns  from  a  manuf actnrinff  community  in  central 
New  York  All  his  associations  were  with  the  mills,  and  he  was  attracted  to  ns 
simply  and  solely  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  textile  school.  He  did  excellent 
work  with  ns  for  about  2  years,  I  think,  when  he  obtained  an  excellent  ix>sitiou 
as  a  designer  for  a  narrow  goods  mill  in  Massachusetts.  As  soon  as  he  could  see 
his  way,  after  a  year  or  two,  and  his  position  there  was  confirmed  and  estab- 
lished, he  came  back  to  the  school  to  take  an  advanced  course,  not  in  the  textile 
school  at  all,  but  in  the  art  school,  which  was  a  good  illustration  to  me  of  the 
kind  of  thing  which  the  school  had  to  give  him  and  which  was  obtained  m<«^t 
directly  in  the  school  of  applied  art.  We  have  had  several  such  cases  as  that- 
some  very  recently. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Can  you  briefly  describe  the  course  of  instruction  in 
each  department? — A*.  In  the  art  school  our  work  is  based  on  drawing,  delinea- 
tion of  actual  forms,  the  study  of  the  practical  requirements  in  design,  and  the 
study  of  historical  precedents,  so  that  the  student  shall  have  a  knowledge  of  style 
or  rather  of  the  historic  styles  as  well  as  what  is  known  to  the  designer  as  style 
itself,  which  is  largely  a  matter  of  material  and  methods.  With  this  work  is 
associated  such  practice  in  the  use  of  plaster,  wood,  glass,  lottery,  leather,  and 
metals  as  shall  make  their  designs  pracncal,  shall  make  them  as  much  as  possible 
working  drawings.  la  furniture  design,  for  example,  the  students  work  under  an 
accomjuished  designer  who  is  himself  one  of  the  designers  of  one  of  the  best 
furniture  factories  in  the  city— one  of  our  own  graduates,  in  the  first  place,  who 
got  into  his  position  through  the  instruction  wnich  he  obtained  in  tne  school 
Then  he  devotes  a  certain  amount  of  time  each  week  in  the  school,  the  students 
making  full-sized  working  drawings,  just  as  they  would  in  the  drawing  room  of 
the  furniture  factory.  In  the  same  way  our  department  of  applied  design — at 
least,  the  advanced  class— is  conducted  by  the  proprietor  of  a  stained-glass  factory, 
who  conducts  a  very  successful  business  m  this  city.  The  person  is  a  woman ,  who 
was  qualified  for  her  work  by  the  instruction  she  received  in  the  school.  She  never 
learned  the  trade  except  as  she  learned  it  in  her  own  shop,  one  might  almost  say. 
After  finishing  the  work  in  the  school  she  was  left  a  widow,  and  she  turned  her 
art  training  and  her  design  training  which  the  school  had  given  her  in  this  Tiray, 
and  establfihed  and  maintains  a  very  successful  factory  for  making  stained-^lass 
windows.  She  also  comes  to  the  school  and  conducts  a  class  from  the  same  point 
of  view  of  the  practical  manufacturer.  I  look  upon  her  success  as  a  conspicuous 
example  of  the  success  of  the  i>ractical  methods  of  the  school;  for  while  a  great 
many  of  our  scholars  are  practical  men  when  they  come  to  us— that  is,  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  shop  and  mill  experience — ^here  was  a  case  where  she  could  not 
have  had  that  at  all.  She  was  a  woman  already  fairly  matured;  she  was  a  mother, 
I  think,  when  she  came  to  the  school,  and  was  the  mistress  of  a  happy  home;  but, 
being  left  a  widow,  she  turned,  more  because  of  the  mental  suffering  than  any 
other  need — she  sought  occux>ation  like  this  and  established  and  has  maintained  to 
this  day  for  a  great  many  years  a  successful  business  as  a  stained-glass  manufac- 
turer. In  that  way  we  conunand  on  our  teaching  force  a  ^;ood  many.  There  are 
several  who  have  had  a  sreat  deal  of  practical  experience  m  mill  and  shop  work 
who  are  instructors  in  tne  school. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Have  any  of  your  pupils  gone  out  to  any  of  the  fur- 
niture manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  got  good  positions  with  Uiem?— 
A.  Oh,  yes;  nearly  all  the  men.  I  can  not  say  the  women  to  such  a  lar^  extent, 
but  nearly  all  the  men  get  into  good  positions  as  designers— the  artistic  very 
advanced  men. 

Q.  Have  you  any  of  your  pupils  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.?— A.  Yes;  I  suppose 
the  best  furniture  designer  there.  He  was  for  many  years  with  Berkey  &  Gay. 
They  either  wrote  or  came  and  asked  me  to  send  them  a  designer.  I  recommended 
a  young  man  who  had  been  in  the  school  for  many  years,  and  he  was  with  them 
until  he  left  them  to  better  his  condition,  either  as  an  independent  designer  or 
with  another  establishment,  I  have  forgotten  which.  I  have  lost  track  of  him  in 
the  last  fewyears;  but  I  know  he  gave  unqualified  success  as  far  as  my  informa- 
tion goes.  His  name  was  Holt.  I  nad  known  him  for  a  good  many  years.  He 
was  working  here  at  the  time  at  a  furniture  factory— Smith's,  in  West  Philadel- 
phia; and  when  he  went  to  Berkey  Ss  Gay  his  place  was  taken,  or  virtually  the 
same  place,  very  soon  afterwards  by  the  yoimg  man  of  whom  I  speak  who  is  now 
our  instructor,  who  has  a  sufficiently  independent  position,  and  the  firm  very 
kindly  allow  him  to  devote  a  certain  amonnt  of  his  timo  to  instnictioii  in  tkw 
school. 
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Q.  How  far  advanoed  are  your  pnpils  that  come  into  either  of  your  schools 
in  general  edncation?— A.  It  wonld  be  necessary  there  to  describe  with  a  little 
more  definiteness,  to  answer  the  question  in  regard  to  the  class  of  students  to 
whom  we  appeal.  We  appeal  to  two  rather  distinct  classes.  It  would  x)erhaps 
be  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  most  important  and  for  which  we  did  the 
most.  Our  day  classes  are  quite  distinct  from  our  evening  classes.  They  are 
fairly  equal  in  number.  I  do  not  tiiink  there  is  any  great  preponderance  in 
numbers  with  either  class,  but  the  evening  class  is  composed  or  workinmien 
and  women,  operatives  a  good  many  of  them  m  the  nulls;  men,  of  course,  of  fairly 
ffood  position  in  the  nulls,  bosses  of  one  department  or  another,  or  workmen  or 
draftsmen  in  the  offices— youMer  men.  They  are  connected,with  probably  hardly 
any  exception,  with  industriafwork  of  some  kind  or  other.  Our  day  classes  are 
comi>o6ea  in  the  textile  school  entirely  of  ^roung  men;  that  is^t  is  very  rare  when 
a  young  woman  takes  that  course;  occasionafiy  she  does.  But  they  are  young 
men  of  good  families  and  good  education.  A  large  proportion  of  them  are  college 
men,  sometimes  graduates.  I  have  had  graduates  of  Harvard,  and  I  think  a  few 
from  Yale.  I  have  certainly  had  several  men  from  Harvard,  and  although  our 
entrance  requirements  do  not  demand  a  college  education,  tne  college  men  can 
always  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  of  the  school  more  fully  than  tyny- 
body  else,  and  get  more  out  of  it.  They  are  our  best  men— those  who  come  to  us 
with  a  college  education.  They  assume  at  once  a  decidedly  advanced  position  in 
the  work  of  the  school  and  attain  a  success  which  is  hard  for  others  to  achieve. 
I  only  say  that  to  show  that  there  is  plenty  for  them  to  do,  to  apply  the  best  train- 
ing they  nave.  In  the  day  class  in  the  art  school  the  sexes  are  about  equally 
divided,  with  possibly  a  slight  preponderance  of  women.  .  They  are  high  school 
or  about  the  high  school  grade  of  pupils.  Many  of  them  have  gone  through  the 
high  school  or  the  manual  training  school,  which  in  our  citv  corresponds  to  the 
high-school  grade  fairly  well,  before  they  come  to  us— not  always.  Our  exami- 
nation supposes  graduation  from  the  grammar  school  course.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  very  large  percentage  of  them  are  considerably  more  advanced  than  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke. )  Is  there  instruction  in  the  languages  or  in  the  sciences  in 
your  school?— A.  The  languages,  ^es.  We  have  a  school  of  modem  lang^uages  in 
which  French,  German,  and  Spanish  are  taught.  In  science  the  chenustrv  plays 
a  very  prominent  part  in  the  textile  school.  Students  in  the  art  school  have  a 
certam  amount  of  instruction  in  the  chemistry  of  pigments,  but  of  course  it  is 
not  thorough  in  the  way  it  is  in  the  textile  school,  where  they  spend  a  n-eat  deal 
of  time,  where  all  students  in  the  required  course  are  required  to  take  a  very 
thorough  course  in  chemistry. 

,  Q.  (fiy  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Your  modem  languages  are  taught  for  commercial 
purposes? — A.  The  whole  thing  is  run  for  practical  purposes,  yes.  The  students 
are  encouraged  to  study  at  least  one  modem  language,  instruction  in  that  being 
free  to  them.  We  do  everything  we  can  to  make  them  devote  a  few  hours  in  each 
week  to  one  of  the  three  modem  languages  which  I  have  described. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  far  nave  vou  found  the  course  of  instruction  to 
be  an  mcentive  to  invention  on  the  part  of  the  students?— A.  You  mean  mechan- 
ical invention? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  The  whole  organization  of  the  school  of  design  supx>oses  invention 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

Q.  Natural  aptitude?— A.  In  a  wav;  that  is,  as  distinct  from  a  school  of  copy- 
ing even  from  a  cast  or  an  object.  Our  school  enforces  the  design  purpose  and 
encourages  the  impulse  to  create  from  the  beginning,  from  the  most  elementary 
work  to  the  most  advanced.  As  far  as  mechanical  invention  is  concerned,  I  can 
not  say  that  students  of  any  school  have  ever  accomplished  very  much  of  that. 
My  own  feeling  is  that  that  is  pretty  sure  to  apply  to  a  more  mature  state  of  mind 
than  is  represented  by  the  student  in  any  institution,  although  I  know  that  the 
problems  of  mechanical  invention  have  occupied  the  men  to  a  considerable  extent. 
One  young  fellow,  I  remember,  a  few  years  ago  worked  very  hard  and  prepared 
a  very  good  thesis  at  the  end  of  the  year  on  a  form  of  invention  as  applied  to  the 
loom.  1  can  not  at  this  moment  remember  what  it  was,  but  I  think  it  was  an 
electrical  loom  which  he  had  worked  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.).  Is  the  highest  grade  of  instruction  in  your  art  school 
given  in  the  night  class? — A.  Yes,  we  have  as  thoroughly  organized  and  recog- 
nized art  school  as  you  will  find  in  any  academy  in  America  or  in  Europe,  begin- 
ning with  the  cast  and  ending  with  the  life  class.  Our  instruction  in  the  art 
school  b^pns  with  the  purpose  that  the  stimulus  to  original  composition  is  to  be 
enforced  mroughout;  the  model  is  posed,  with  certain  advice  to  the  students,  and 
they  are  encouraged  to  make  comi)Osition  or  conception  of  something  that  the 
drawing  can  express  beside  the  actual  posing  of  the  model  and  study  from  it. 
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They  particii>ate  in  the  arran^ment  of  the  figure  itself  to  express  something.  In 
a  great  many  life  classes  this  is  not  the  same.  The  class  is  passive  to  that  extent. 
They  go  into  the  room  and  find  the  model  posed,  or  the  model  is  posed  by  the 
instructor,  and  they  copy  the  model  as  they  would  copy  a  cast  or  any  otner  drawing. 
■We  try  in  every  way  to  encourage  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  student  as  to  what 
the  figure  should  express  on  which  he  is  engaged,  so  that  the  model  in  the  life 
class  shall  be  used  and  not  be  something  to  be  copied  in  a  passive  way. 

Q.  Does  that  principle  of  originality  pertain  to  your  school  of  design  also?— A 
You  mean  the  textile  school? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  The  purpose  of  the  textile  school  is  roughly  something  like  this: 
The  fabric  there  is  tne  foundation,  the  starting  point  for  instruction.  The  student 
contemplates  the  finished  fabric;  he  analyzes  it  both  in  a  material  sense  and  for 
the  effect  as  well;  he  learns  to  classify  effects  as  well  as  materials,  and  he  varies 
those  effects  very  much  as  he  would  study  music;  he  would  learn  themes  and  the 
treatment  of  them  and  would  learn  to  make  his  own  variations,  just  as  the  stn- 
dent  in  the  musical  class  would  be  instructed  in  the  different  kinds  of  composition, 
types  of  which  would  be  put  before  him,  and  he  would  be  expected  to  vary  them 
in  nis  own  way,  the  iwssible  combinations  being  shown  to  him.  Those  combina- 
tions, of  course,  he  works  out  in  his  own  way  and  thus  finds  the  possibilities  of  a 
given  kind  of  fabrics  or  a  given  class  of  patterns. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litohman.)  Carrying  out  that  instruction,  he  is  at  the  same  time 
working  with  tools  in  the  shop,  looms  and  other  things  of  that  nature?— A.  All 
the  time. 

Q.  Exactly  the  counterpart  of  what  he  would  use  in  practical  life? — ^A.  All  the 
time,  part  of  each  day  being  spent  in  the  designing  room  or  making  calculations 
for  analyses  and  performing  experiments  in  the  laboratory,  and  part  of  every 
day — I  tnink  nearly  every  day,  certainly  a  large  part  of  every  week — ^being  spent 
in  demonstration  or  rather  experiment  on  the  loom,  working  out  the  principles 
which  he  has  acquired  in  the  class  room. 

Q.  Then  in  effect  the  student  designs  the  patterns?— A.  Yes. 

<^.  In  all  the  process  from  the  beginning  to  the  end? — ^A.  That  is  right,  so  that 
he  IS  able  to  produce  a  fabric  which  in  every  step  is  his  own  from  the  scouring  of 
the  wool  or  the  carding  of  the  cotton  to  the  dyemg  and  finishing  of  the  fabric. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Perhaps  before  you  go  into  a  description  of  the  course 
of  procedure  in  the  textile  school,  it  mav  be  helpful  if  you  will  give  a  little  de- 
scription of  the  plan  and  size  of  jrour  buildings  and  of  their  equipment. — ^A.  The 
building  property  occupies  the  site  at  the  comer  of  Broad  and  Fine  streets,  200 
feet  front  on^road  street  and  about  400  feet  on  Pine  street,  a  whole  PMladelidiia 
square.  It  is  furnished  with  the  ordinary  class  rooms  and  studios  common  to 
art  schools,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  with  laboratories  for  chemistry  and  dyeing, 
cardinj^,  spinning,  weaving,  work  rooms  in  wood,  woodwork  and  carving  and 
modeling,  and  a  class  in  bookbinding,  among  others,  to  bring  the  student  in  con- 
tact with  leather  and  with  the  ornamental  treatment  of  it.  The  equipment, 
especially  in  the  textile  school,  is  very  complete. 

Q.  How  many  wing^  are  there  to  the  buildings? — A.  There  is  a  front  on  Broad 
street,  in  which  the  administrative  offices  are  located,  the  office  of  the  registrar 
and  the  principal's  office,  the  library,  and  the  committee  room^  and  meeting  room 
for  the  officers  running  back  from  them.  Adjoining  that  m  the  center  is  the 
largest  lecture  room  we  have  and  the  meeting  room  for  general  purposes.  Running 
back  from  this  front  are  two  wings  extending  to  Fifteenth  street,  one  of  which  is 
occupied  mainly,  the  north  wing,  by  the  School  of  Applied  Art,  and  the  southern 
one  occupied  by  the  textile  school.  The  textile  school  has,  however,  encroached 
a  little  on  the  north  wing,  the  machinery  for  worsted  spinning  being  located  in 
the  north  wing. 

Q.  How  many  fioors  are  there?  A.  There  are  four  floors,  three  floors  above 
ground  and  a  basement,  the  basement  being  as  fully  occupied  in  the  textile  school 
at  least  as  either  of  the  others  with  machinery. 

Q.  Please  describe  the  work  to  which  a  young  man  or  woman  is  placed  on 
entrance  into  the  textile  school,  and  trace  the  progress  along  throuj^h  the  varions 
stages. — ^A.  The  student  takes  up,  as  I  say,  the  subject  of  the  making  of  cloth  in 
a  general  kind  of  way.  He  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  different  classifica- 
tions of  fabrics  or  different  kinds  of  fabrics.  He  is  taught  how  to  analyze  them 
and  to  state  their  structure  and  character  by  graphic  means,  that  is,  by  designs 
supplemented  by  written  and  mathematical  calculations,  specifications  of  cloth. 
He  has  a  course  of  this  kind  at  first,  of  the  fundamental  weaves,  the  structure  of 
single  cloths,  on  which  he  works  out,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  to  a  certain  extent 
what  we  may  call  the  variations  of  a  given  theme,  a  given  Idnd  of  weave  v«iried 
into  different  patterns,  so  that  his  own  work  can  not  be  like  the  next  one's,  and 
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yet  they  all  cover  the  same  ground.  His  first  year  is  devoted  very  largely  to 
siiigle  cloths  and  to  practice  with  the  loom,  a  hand  loom,  which  is  placed  at  his 
disposal,  and  at  which  he  can  work  a  certain  number  of  hours  each  week — I  think 
about  ten — enabling  him  to  make  a  synthesis  and  corresponding  analysis,  which 
he  does  under  another  teacher.  ThiAt  is,  he  reproduces  certain  forms  of  cloth 
with  his  own  hands.  And  he  studies  at  the  same  time  chemistry,  the  first  year 
being  largely  occupied  with  a  course  in  chemistry,  conceived,  of  course,  with  refer- 
ence to  toe  xdtimate  needs  of  a  textile  man,  but  still  a  good  general  course  in 
chemistry.  In  his  second  year  he  takes  up  a  course  Of  dom)le  cloths  and  of  Jac- 
quard.  In  his  first  year  he  would  not  be  confined  to  the  science  of  weaving,  but 
he  would  be  doing  free-hand  work,  would  be  making  drawing[s  and»  patterns, 
would  be  drawing  patterns  and  coloring  them,  which  would  f urmsh  material  for 
Jacquard  work  in  his  second  year.  So  that  in  his  second  year  he  faces  the  prob- 
lem of  a  double  cloth  and  of  Jacquard  and  of  the  power  loom,  his  chemistry  f^yiag 
place  to  dveing.  The  practical  problems  of  dyemg  furnish  the  main  matenal  or 
purpose  of  instruction  in  his  second  year.  In  his  third  year  he  is  exx>ected  to 
choose  some  specialty  or  to  have  it  chosen  for  him,  in  which  he  will  carry  his 
investigation  and  his  work,  both  of  design  and  execution,  as  far  as  possible.  In 
other  words,  the  first  year  is  largely  devoted  to  single  cloths  and  hand  weaving 
and  general  design;  the  second  year  to  double  cloths,  Jacquard  and  djein^;  and 
the  third  year  to  perfecting  himself  in  some  branch  which  appeals  to  Imn — ^it  may 
be  carpets,  it  may  be  gauzes,  it  may  be  any  great  branch  of  textiles  that  appeals 
to  him  most.  Our  men,  especially  those  who  stay  with  us  8  years,  usually  have 
such  connections,  family  or  other,  as  enable  them  to  see  pretty  clearly  what  their 
careers  are  likely  to  be,  and  they  like  to  specialize  with  reference  to  that  in  their 
advanced  work. 

Q.  Are  they  all  taught  to  take  apart  their  machines  and  put  them  together  again? 
— ^A.  Their  work  with  the  machine  is  very'larjgely  of  that  character.  A  good  deal 
of  misunderstanding  of  the  student's  connection  with  the  machine  and  loom,  etc., 
seems  to  be  quite  common.  People  seem  to  think  that  the  loom  is  to  weave  on, 
the  actual  weaving  beine ,  of  course,  a  very  small  psat  of  the  work  of  the  student. 
When  the  pattern  is  ready  and  when  the  cloth  is  ready  to  weave,  when  the  thing 
is  adjusted  and  the  pattern  is  in  it  so  that  the  loom  will  produce  the  piece  of 
cloth  correctly,  then  the  student  is  done  with  it.  That  is  the  end  and  not  the 
beginning  of  the  work  of  the  loom.  The  student's  work  is  to  adjust  the  loom  to 
weave  that  piece  of  goods,  to  experiment  with  it,  to  detect  faults,  to  find  where 
it  fails,  and  to  remedy  those  defects.  When  the  thing  works  right,  when  the  piece 
of  goods  is  produced  in  good  shape,  the  student  is  done;  the  loom  is  ready  to  cut 
out  and  change  that  warp  and  make  a  new  thing.  The  running  of  the  loom 
proper  forms  no  part  of  his  work;  and  perhax)s  he  will  weave  in  15  minutes  what 
it  has  taken  him  a  month  or  2  months  to  prepare. 

Q.  Are  they  taught  to  cut  the  cards  for  use  with  the  Jacquard  machine? — ^A.  Tes ; 
you  saw  them  running  them  on  at  every  Jacquiurd  that  the  school  is  furnished 
with.  I  will  not  say  m  every  particular  case,  but  the  student  is  expected  to  do 
every  particular  step  in  the  production  of  a  febric,  to  take  every  step,  to  know, 
to  be  familiar  with,  and  to  have  done  it  on  some  piece  of  stuff  or  other  from  the 
raw  wool,  almost,  or  as  it  comes  to  us  in  the  bale,  to  the  finished  product. 

Q.  How  elaborately  have  they  been  able  to  carry  on  and  to  make  that  Jaequard 
w^ork? — A.  We  have  a  silk  curtoin — ^a  good  many^  thousand  cards.  I  can  say  this: 
I  was  told  by  people  who  know  more  aoout  textiles  than  I  do  that  it  represented 
the  most  elaborate  piece  of  Jacquard  weaving  that  had  been  done  in  America  at 
that  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LrrcHMAN.)  That  was  a  design  of  one  of  the  stud6nt8?~A.  It  was 
worked  among  the  students,  but  with  a  teacher.  Of  course  I  do  not  say  the  work 
was  not  very  largely  that  of  the  teacher,  but  the  work  was  all  done  in  the  school 
with  the  students'  help. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  there  any  Idnd  of  textile  work  done  in  the  factories 
in  this  country  or  any  other  country  but  what  you  prepare  students  to  do  in  vour 
school? — A.  That  is  a  pretty  large  question,  and  supposes  a  knowledge  of  the 
textile  industry  outside  the  school  which  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  possess.  There 
may  be  branches  of  industry  of  which  I  am  not  cognisutnt.  I  doubt  if  there  are 
mills,  however,  running  on  classes  of  fabrics  for  which  the  work  is  not  a  more  or 
less  ade<}uate  preparation,  unless  it  is  the  lace-curtain  industry.  We  do  not  do 
much  with  the  lace  curtain*  I  believe  it  has  been  decided  that  that  is  a  new 
industry.  Although  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  lace-curtain  making  done,  we 
do  not  teach  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  You  find  the  designs  completed  in  the  school,  and  you 
can  print  them  and  furnish  them  to  the  manufacturers?— A.  No;  we  have  no 
printing  plant  installed  yet. 
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Q.  The  printing  is  not  done  in  Yoor  school? — ^A.  No;  it  is  not.  There  is  no 
reason  whj  it  shoold  not  be  done  if  it  shoold  be  worth  whQe. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  The  preparstkm  is  in  the  design?— A.  The  designing  for 
printing  is  done,  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchxak.)  In  a  general  way,  how  is  the  echoed  snpported?— A 
The  school  was  established  as  a  purely  pMlanthiopic  work  by  pnldicHBpirited  citi- 
zens, who  nndertook  to  manage  it  as  a  free  school  without  the  payment  of  any 
fees  on  the  part  of  the  pnpil  or  any  oflScial  support  on  dither  the  part  of  the  dtr 
or  the  State  or  any  other  goirtomient.  Of  course  that  very  quicldy  was  f  omia 
to  be  impossible,  because  that  supposed  an  amount  of  giving  in  connection  with 
an  expenment  in  education  which  was  impossible.  In  1887  we  went  to  the  State 
legislature  and  asked  for  some  support.  Up  to  that  time  we  had  had  nothing 
save  what  had  been  given  by  individuals;  and  the  textile  association,  of  ^viiicb  I 
spoke  to  you,  had  a  fund  subscribed  of,  I  think,  about  $28,000,  the  bulk  of  whidi 
was  actually  paid  in— it  was  all  called  for,  and  the  bulk  of  it  was  paid  in— due  to 
Mr.  Search's  request,  and  became  available  for  the  support  of  the  school  for  a  few 
years.  It  was  on  that  that  we  made  our  b^nnnin^.  A  very  active  associate  com- 
mittee of  women  whiclu  under  Mrs.  £.  D.  Qille^e*s  direction,  had  conducted  the 
women's  department  of  the  Centennial  Bixposition  and  had  never  disbanded, 
b^^  active  work  to  raise  funds  for  the  support  of  the  school,  and  I  think  that 
during  the  critical  period  of  the  school's  history,  when  it  for  liie  first  time  realised 
that  it  was  impossible  to  conduct  a  work  like  that  without  any  avad^ble  means 
of  support,  in  that  critical  period  I  think  the  associate  committee  of  women  con- 
tributed something  like  $96,000  to  its  support  and  carried  it  over  the  darkest 
period  in  its  history.  In  1887  we  appealed  to  the  State  legiedature,  and  secured  an 
appropriation  of  $10,000  a  year,  which  has  been  increased  and  continued,  so 
that  we  have  not  since  that  time  been  without  that  amount.  There  was  appro- 
priated by  the  last  legislature,  or,  rather,  if  it  had  received  the  proper  ezecnme 
approval  there  would  have  become  available  the  sum  of  $20,000  a  year.  The 
preceding  legislature  appropriated  more  than  that,  but  it  was  cut  down.  A 
few  years  ago  we  also  appealed  to  the  city,  and  are  now  receiving  $10,000  a  year 
from  the  city.  Meantime  the  amounts  received  from  fees  have  gradually  increased 
until  they  amount,  I  think,  to  some  $17,000  this  year;  so  that  we  have,  roughly, 
between  $40,000  and  $50,000  resources. 

9.  Have  you  had  any  endowments  by  bequest?— A.  We  have  had  a  few.  I 
think  the  endowment  fund  amounts  to  about  $100,000,  the  iirincipal  one  being  the 
Joseph  E.  Temple  bequest  to  the  institution  as  a  whole — museum  and  schooL 

Q.  What  provision  for  free  scholarships  have  you?— A.  In  connection  with 
the  bill  by  which  the  legislature  grants  us  the  appropriation  there  is  a  prori- 
sion  that  a  free  scholarship  shall  be  available  for  each  county,  and  in  case  of 
counties  having  more  than  one  senator,  as  many  scholarships  as  there  are  sena- 
torial districts.  That,  you  see,  makes  upward  of  70  free  scholajv  for  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  same  way  m  the  city,  the  city  appropriation  i5 
coupled  with  a  provision  for  51  free  scholarships — a  certain  number  from  the 
grammar  schools  and  2  from  each  of  the  high  and  manual-training  schools,  so 
that  it  amounts  to  61. 

Q.  How  are  those  scholarships  bestowed?— A.  The;^  are  bestowed  in  the  case  of 
grammar-school  students  by  a  competitive  examination  conducted  at  the  school, 
each  principal  of  the  grammar  school  being  privileged  to  certify  scholars  who 
are  available  for  the  examination.  On  examination  I  submit  a  report  of  the 
results  of  the  examination,  and  the  appointments  are  made  by  the  board  of  edn- 
cation  in  accordance  with  the  ratings  given  in  my  report.  In  the  case  of  the 
high,  normal,  and  manual-training  schools  the  recommendations  are  made  by  the 
faculty.  There  are  teachers  of  drawing  in  each  of  those  schools,  and  the  appoint- 
ments are  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty. 

Q.  By  that  process  naturally  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  applied?— 
A.  Yea;  we  get  a  very  good  class  of  students.  I  am  very  glad  to  say,  if  y^ 
commission  will  not  regard  it  as  an  impertinence  on  my  part,  that  the  appoint- 
ments from  the  State  at  large,  made  very  lastly  on  the  recommendation  of  legi^ 
lators  by  the  governor — ^the  law  only  providing  that  the  appointment  shall  be 
made  by  the  governor — ^I  am  verv  glad  to  sav  that  these  appomtments,  made  oft«n 
without  any  direct  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  school,  have  given  us  on  the 
whole  quite  as  satisfactory  a  class  of  students  as  those  who  have  been  prepared  m 
the  city  schools  and  have  passed  the  competitive  examination  here  or  been  recom- 
mended for  their  position  oy  the  faculties  of  the  high  schools.  On  the  whole  we 
have  had  an  excellent  class  of  students. 

Q.  They  are  naturally  students  who  in  their  home  surroundings  have  fiho^ 
an  aptitude  for  the  course? — ^A.  Precisely;  have  commended  themselves  to  toe 
auUiorities  and  have  earned  the  commendation  of  the  community. 
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Q.  Aside  from  those  scholar8hix)s,  what  are  the  tnition  fees? — ^A.  The  tuition 
fees  in  the  day  class  are  $60  a  year — ^I  mean  in  the  art  school.  In  the  textile 
school  they  are  $150  a  year.  In  the  evening  courses  in  both  schools  the  fees  are 
very  low — ^nominal  fees. 

Q.  Your  evening  classes  are  more  particularly  for  the  use  of  students  that  come 
from  the  classes  employed  in  the  factories? — A.  Precisely. 

Q.  And  are  maintained  for  the  jrarpose  of  giving  them  an  opjwrtunity  of  get- 
ting an  education? — ^A.  Exactly. 

Q.  A  technical  education?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Tompkins.  )  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  the  graduates  of  this  school 
fina  readv  and  profitable  employment?— A.  Yes;  in  the  case  of  the  young  men, 
practically  without  exception.  The  question  of  the  employment  of  the  young 
women,  as  everybody  knows,  is  a  more  complicated  one,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
young  men  there  is  hardly  a  case,  I  might  almost  say  no  case,  of  a  man  graduated 
with  ^ood  standing  and  ability  who  has  not  secured  almost  inmiediately  employ- 
ment in  the  different  lines  of  work  for  which  the  school  is  a  prex>aration.  I  doubt 
if  any  professional  school  can  show  a  better  record  in  that  way  than  our  School 
of  Industrial  Art. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  in  practical  life  there  is  a  demand  for  your  young  people? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  think  it  advisable  to  introduce  into  the  high  schools  some  of  the 
elementary  work  relating  to  textile  education  for  the  people  who  are  goin^  to 
follow  the  occupation,  not  in  the  line  of  art? — A.  If  it  could  be  done  in  tne  n^ht 
way.  I  do  not  think  we  have  quite  found  the  right  way  to  do  it.  I  do  not  think 
the  adjustment  has  yet  been  made  to  educational  methods  of  industrial  aims, 
artistic  or  otherwise.  I  think  it  will  take  time  to  do  that.  I  mean  by  that  that 
it  seems  to  me  that  such  a  matter  should  be  met  by  a  modification  of  existing 
methods  of  general  instruction  rather  than  by  the  provision  of  special  appliances 
or  the  organization  of  special  classea  in  connection  with  the  industry.  What  I 
mean  is  this,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  make  an  illustration:  I  look  at  text-books 
in  arithmetic  and  find  them  almost  wholly  occupied  with  mercantile  problems, 
with  the  computation  of  profits  and  brokerage.  It  seems  to  me  an  arithmetic 
written  on  proper  lines  would  be  largely  occupied  with  calculations  of  speeds  of 
machinery  and  of  problems  that  would  lead  tne  student's  mind  to  work  in  con- 
nection with  industrial  purposes  c^uite  as  much  as  with  purely  mercantile  problems, 
and  would  furnish  the  opportumty  and  give  the  means  for  instructors  who  are 
themselves  informed  regarding  the  nature  of  the  different  industries  to  impart  a 
great  deal  of  information  in  a  general  way  about  industrial  work,  and  give  the 
right  direction  to  a  mind  that  was  industrially  inclined.  I  have  found  that  a 
great  deal  may  be  done  by  teachers  who  are  themselves  properly  informed,  and 
text-book  writers  who  have  the  right  point  of  view  might  give  something  of  this 
character  to  their  books  and  infuse  something  of  this  spirit  into  all  the  schools. 
I  do  not  believe  much  in  specializing  or  introducing  what  seems  like  professional 
work  into  elementary  education. 

Q.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  this:  In  your  school  you  develop  artists  and  de- 
signers and  those  who  can  make  new  clasises  of  goods. — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  would  it  not  be  an  improvement  ana  quite  an  advantage  if,  through 
the  high  school  or  some  other  elementary  school,  a  sufficient  introduction  was 
gfiven  to  that  class  of  work  that  those  who  did  not  expect  to  undertake  designing 
or  art  work,  but  who  wanted  to  qualify  themselves  for  a  sufficient  understanding 
of  it  to  apply  it  extensively,  could  have  the  opportunity?— A.  I  do  not  think  you 
will  gain  anything  by  starting  that  specialized  work  younger  than  16  years  of  age. 
The  whole  question  of  professional  or  special  instruction  in  the  high  school  is  a 
much  larger  one  than  1  feel  confident  to  handle.  This  is  a  part  of  the  general 
question  of  how  far  we  should  introduce  technical  or  professional  instruction  of 
anv  kind  into  the  common  school. 

9.  The  idea  would  be  that  in  the  high  school  an  introduction  to  technical  edu- 
cation might  be  given,  such  as  is  given  to  the  nurse  by  the  professional  training 
school  as  compared  with  that  given  to  the  prospective  physician  by  the  professional 
school.  Your  school  might  occupy  the  position  of  tne  physician's  and  the  other 
the  relative  position  of  the  nurse's,  not  undertaking  to  teach  the  nurse  medicine, 
but,  under  the  direction  of  the  physician,  to  make  a  better  nurse  than  she  would 
without  any  instruction  at  all. — A.  Personally,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  introduction 
of  professional  studies  into  the  common  or  high  schools.  It  should  be  reserved 
for  the  special  school.  I  believe  that  everyone  who  can  do  so  is  bound  to  give  his 
sons  or  daughters  at  least  a  college  training  as  liberal  as  you  can  make  it. 

Q.  Is  not  that  result  reached  m  a  measure  by  the  scholarships  to  which  you 
have  referred?— A.  It  is  accomplished. 
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Q.  That  is^  the  place  of  the  public  schools  is  to  show  the  aptitude  for  a  tech- 
nical education  by  the  law  of  selection  you  have  already  ezplained,  having  the 
broad  foundation  in  the  public  school  and  high  school  supplemented  in  your 
school?— A.  Yes;  that  is  n^ht.  I  ought  to  say  that  anythiuK  I  said  just  now 
about  special  professional  instruction  not  haying  a  place  in  elementary  schools 
ought  iQways  to  be  understood  as  said  in  connection  with  the  supplementary 
work  of  evening  schools,  which  ought  to  exist  everywhere  and  at  au  times,  not 
only  for  the  operative  classes,  those  who  have  to  leave  school  early  and  go  to 
work ,  but  for  men  who  have  to  go  to  work  at  whatever  axe.  They  should  have  the 
supplement  of  night  schools,  wmch  should  be  open  6  nights  a  week,  and,  in  a  more 
enlightened  and  more  Christian  community  tnan  ours,  will  be  open  always  on 
Sunday.  The  supplementary  schools  we  must  have.  Thev  have  them  abroad, 
and  we  will  have  them  here.  Sunday  and  evening  schools  to  supplement  the 
work  of  instruction  for  those  who  are  debarred  from  the  hii'her  education  of  day 
schools  I  regard  as  the  most  important  part  of  industrial  education  for  the  gieat 


Q.  My  question  was  as  to  whether  that  could  be  done  in  the  ordinary  high 
school. — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litohman.)  Do  vou  wish  us  to  understand  in  that  connection  that 
the  course  in  the  high  school  oeing  necessarily  general  and  for  all  pupils,  there 
would  be  a  waste  of  effort  in  tr^g  to  educate  those  who  had  no  natural  aptitude 
in  tiie  direction  given?—A.  I  think  both  that  and  also  this:  That  success  in  the 
industries  themselves  depends  on  the  cultivation  of  powers  which  are  probably 
cultivated  more  effectively  by  what  seems  to  be  a  little  less  direct  method.  For 
example,  this  matter  of  calculations  is  a  very  important  one  in  our  textile  work. 
The  men  have  to  do  a  great  deal  of  calculating,  but  I  believe  a  boy  will  get  a  bet- 
ter preparation  for  that  in  the  high  school  by  the  more  general  course  of  mathe- 
mancs  than  if  he  were  all  the  time  occupied  with  textile  calculations.  I  believe 
he  would  go  further  in  textile  calculations  at  the  end  of  his  high-school  course 
than  if  he  took  the  textile  calculations  alone.  His  mind  would  be  more  active  and 
developed.  It  is  the  same  way  in  designing.  A  student  who  tries  to  specialize, 
even  in  our  school,  and  feels  that  he  has  a  very  definite  object  in  coming  to  the 
school  and  wants  one  kind  of  fabric— I  feel  that  he  does  not  get  as  far  at  the  end 
of  the  year  even  in  that  line  as  the  one  who  takes  the  regular  course  and  develops 
his  mind  in  a  more  general  way,  for  what  we  need  is  mental  i)ower  rather  than 
specific  information. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  noticed  in  going  through  your  institution  that  some 
students  were  learning  the  art  of  bookmaking.  What  future  use  do  they  make  of 
that? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  turned  out  any  bookbinders.  The  object 
is  to  familiarize  them  with  design  in  connection  with  material.  It  seems  to  me  a 
fundamental  principle  that  the  desijgner  should  think  and  feel  in  certain  material 
and  along  certain  hues  of  productions,  and  that  the  design  should  be  an  expres- 
sion of  character  in  connection  with  certain  industrial  work  and  certain  material 
I  like  them  to  work  in  leather  as  well  as  in  wood.  Bookbinding  has,  to  my  mind, 
the  same  kind  of  association  with  design  that  furniture  has  on  its  ground  and  the 
textiles  on  theirs.  I  want  them  to  think  in  these  materials  and  be  familiar  with 
the  processes,  so  that  every  feeling  and  expression  in  design  shall  be  associated 
with  actual  production  in  the  several  materials. 

Q.  Did  you  say  how  many  months  in  the  year  the  school  is  in  operation?— A. 
We  begin  on  the  Monday  nearest  October  1,  whether  coming  in  September  or 
October,  and  close  the  first  or  second  week  in  June. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Clarke.)  In  the  textile  school  when  material  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupil,  is  it  charged  to  him? — ^A.  It  is  charged  to  him  in  a  sense,  he 
being  accountable  for  it.  I  confess  I  am  not  quite  f axailiar  with  the  operation 
myself.  I  do  not  think  we  charge  it  to  them  and  go  as  far  as  they  go  in  tne  hosn- 
ness  colleges,  where  they  have  make-believe  money  and  keep  books;  but  he  is 
charged  with  certain  material  which,  allowing  for  reasonable  waste,  should  make 
so  much  fabric. 

Q.  Is  his  economical  use  of  that  material  one  of  the  tests  in  his  examination?— 
A.  Yes;  I  understand  so. 

Q.  I  notice  Mrs.  Gillespie  is  president  of  the  Associated  Committee  of  Women?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  Mrs.  Gillespie  a  descendant  of  Dr.  Franklin?— A.  Yes;  she  is  a  great- 
granddaughter  of  Dr.  Franklin. 

Q.  And  an  inheritor  of  his  public  spirit  and  economic  ideas  in  reference  to 
industries?— A.  Fully ,  I  should  say.  I  should  say  she  very  adequately  represented 
the  traditions  of -the  Franklin  family.  She  has  been  a  verv  active  ana  efficient 
supporter  of  the  school,  and,  as  I  say,  I  do  not  s^  how  the  school  could  have 
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existed  over  its  most  trving  period  without  the  supjwrt  of  the  Associated  Com- 
mittee of  Women  and  Mrs.  Q-iilespie.  I  regard  them  as  the  salvation  of  the  school 
at  a  critical  period  of  its  history. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Have  yon  a  system  of  matriculation  and  graduation 
in  your  school?— A.  A  simple  matriculation;  the  student  passes  an  examination 
certainly,  but  the  examination  is  not  dififtcult.  Students  regularly  graduate,  but 
we  do  not  confer  de^ees. 

Q.  After  graduation  from  a  3  years'  course  what  might  be  the  salary  one  of 
your  graduates  would  receive  in  a  practical  mill? — ^A.  Well,  that  would  be  hard 
to  answer.  In  some  cases — I  think  of  one,  where  I  think  the  young  man  received 
$100  a  month,  and  he  receives  now,  I  think,  $4,000  a  year.  I  thiuK,  however,  he 
is  in  rather  good  luck.  I  think  that  is  rather  exceptional.  As  a  rule,  I  think 
they  begin  as  assistant  superintendents  in  mills,  or  superintendent  of  a  depart- 
ment, or  as  designer  in  the  office.  I  really  could  not  say.  I  suppose  they  get 
all  sorts  of  positions;  $10  or  $12  a  week  at  first,  but  workmg  up  very  quickly  to, 
getting,  ana  maintaining  a  position,  I  should  say,  of  ^  or  $80  a  week. 

Q.  As  good  as  the  ordmary  professions? — ^A.  I  should  think  so.  I  should  think 
a  man  would  probably  have  a  oetter  chance  than  a  doctor  or  a  dentist.  I  should 
think  he  would  earn  as  much  money  in  his  first  year,  as  a  rule,  as  either  of  these. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  any  assistance  given  by  the  faculty  of  the  school 
toward  getting  employment  for  the  students? — A.  The  school  is  frequently  an 
employment  office.  I  suppose  there  is  nearly  every  month  one  or  more  in  the 
textile  school  who  goes  directly  from  the  school  to  a  place  to  which  he  has  been 
named  by  the  director  of  the  textile  school. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Do  you  teach  there  the  rudiments  and  better  than  the 
rucuments  of  how  to  practically  operate  a  mill;  how  to  take  care  of  its  business 
and  the  financial  management  of  the  mill;  how  to  purchase  the  raw  material, 
etc?— A.  Not  as  fully  as  we  want  to.  Inadequate  support  lias  prevented  our 
organization  of  a  connection  like  that  before  the  more  properly  technical  proc- 
esses and  the  larger  or  more  general  processes  or  practices  of  business;  but  that 
is  our  idea  in  connection  with  that  department,  and  it  would  ^o  very  far  in  its 
methods  to  solve  the  general  c^uestions  raised  by  Mr.  Tompkins.  I  think  that 
kind  of  instruction  associated  with  or  supplementary  to  the  more  technical  train- 
ing would  just  complete  and  round  out  tne  purpose  of  the  modem  business  train- 
ing, using  the  word  in  its  largest  sense. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  say  about  what  proportion  of  your  graduates 
get  into  employment  beyond  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania?— A.  It  is  hard  to  ^ve 
you  anything  like  a  definite  statement  or  figures,  but  I  will  say  that  a  fairly 
large  proi)ortion  of  them  go  out  to  other  States.  I  am  afraid  that  more  of  them 
go  to  New  England  than  nnd  their  occui>ation  in  Pennsylvania. 

J.  A  great  many  go  South?— A.  Some  go  South  and  some  West. 
.  So  that  more  tnan  half  of  them  go  outside  of  the  State? — A.  I  should  say 
y  half.    Pennsylvania  is  xmdoubtedly  helping  to  educate  the  men  who  conduct 
the  mills  of  New  England. 

8.  And  the  South?— A.  And  the  South. 
.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae.)   Do  many  of  them  get  in  as  teachers  in  industrial 
schools? — ^A.  To  some  extent.    The  director  of  textiles  at  Atlanta  is  one  of  our 
boys,  recommended  by  us.    The  instructor  at  Clemson  is,  I  think,  one  of  our 
boys. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CTlabke.)  Have  you  any  additional  statement  to  make,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler?—A.  I  do  not  think  of  anything  except  to  say^  in  furtherance  of  the  question 
raised  by  Mr.  Farquhar,  that  the  extension  of  the  school  in  the  direction  which 
he  has  indicated  is  desirable,  which  I  presume  from  the  tone  of  the  question,  is 
the  thing  we  care  most  about.  If  our  support  were  more  adequate,  we  would 
certainly  attempt  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  far  does  the  education  of  your  institution  lead 
up  to  the  technical  education  at  the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology?  Is  that  a 
higher  course  of  education? — A.  In  one  way  it  undoubtedly  is — in  the  sense  of 
being  more  general. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  of  jrour  students  having  taken  a  supple- 
mentary course  at  any  of  these  higher  institutions?— A.  No;  I  do  not  recollect  a 
single  student  who  went  from  our  school  to  the  Institute  of  Technology.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  great  many  of  our  students  have  come  to  us  from  the  University 
or  the  Institute  of  Technology  to  specialize.  We  have  had  several  Harvard  men 
and  Institute  men  who  came  to  us  to  specialize  on  chemistry,  for  example,  and 
men  who  have  graduated  from  one  or  other  of  the  smaller  colleges.  I  nave  in 
mind  now  a  man  who  having  graduated  from  one  of  the  smaller  colleges,  and  hav- 
ing had  a  special  coarse  of  chemistry  in  Harvard,  then  came  to  us  to  specialize 
on  textile  chemistry. 
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Q.  Tour  edncation  is  on  the  idea  of  more  application  to  the  textile  industry 
than  anything  el8e?>-A.  It  is  a  professional  school  in  that  way,  and  it  natnrally 
comes  after  a  college  or  university  or  even  technology  course,  without  reference 
to  any  question  of  which  is  the  higher.    It  is  at  least  a  more  special  work. 

Q.  It  would  be  similar  to  the  academic  student  taking  the  whole  course?— A. 
Precisely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Since  this  specialization  in  textile  chemistry  began,  has 
there  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  dyes  and  permanency  of  dyes  in  f  aDrics?— 
A.  I  think  it  is  a  continually  growing  improvement.  I  think  there  is  a  continual 
growth  in  that  direction.  Every  school  and  every  teacher  has  contributed  some- 
thing to  that,  I  might  say.  Although  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  myself  feel  that  a 
great  deal  of  our  vaunted  progress  and  so-called  improvement  is  rather  in  the 
irection  of  cheapness  than  excellence.  Improvements  in  methods  of  dyeing  or 
what  are  exploited  as  improvements,  I  am  an*aid,  are  too  often  methods  by  wMch 
the  cost  can  be  saved  rather  than  permanency  secured.  While  there  is  ability 
enough,  in  Philadelphia,  undoubteoiy,  to  make  dyes  at  once  brilliant  and  perma- 
nent, yet  nearly  always  the  commercial  consideration  determines  the  choice  of 
methods.  I  feel  that  very  strongly  in  a  great  many  lines  of  production,  and  it 
must  be  understood  without  any  reflection  on  the  ability  of  those  engaged  in  it  or 
developing  it  to  make  the  more  excellent  work  if  they  could  be  supported;  but 
the  commercial  question  comes  in  and  demands  an  amount  of  cheapness  to  an 
increasing  degree  which  any  school  is  powerless  to  counteract. 

Q.  Do  you  make  it  a  point  of  consideration  and  instruction  in  your  school  to 
emphasize  excellence  and  permanence  in  the  matter  of  coloring  and  dyes?— A. 
Why,  of  course;  but  we  do  not  dodge  the  other  issue.  We  do  not  avoid  or  fail 
to  face  the  problem  of  the  necessity  of  competing  and  of  making  things  econom- 
'  ically;  and  we  teach  the  dyeing  ana  the  entire  branch  of  textile  work  as  if  in  the 
presence  of  the  commercial  problem.  Understand  what  I  mean — that  things 
must  be  produced  at  a  reasonable  cost  or  they  can  not  compete  in  the  open 
market;  so  we  do  not  dodge  that  question,  but  meet  it  very  frankly,  that  things 
must  be  produced  at  as  low  cost  as  is  compatible  with  their  merit. 

Q.'Are  any  of  the  fabrics  produced  in  your  school  disposed  of  commercially?— 
A.  No. 

Q.  They  are  not  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  for  that? — ^A.  No.  Fabrics 
are  not  produced  in  any  quantities  at  all.  I  tried  to  explain  that  in  speaking  of 
the  running  machinery.  The  object  is  not  to  produce  fabrics,  but  to  educate  men 
in  the  production  of  fabrics.  As  soon  as  the  loom  works  all  right  and  the  fabric 
is  gooa,  we  are  ready  to  discontinue  it  and  cut  it  out  and  start  another.  The 
product  of  the  school  has  no  commercial  value.  I  do  not  suppose  a  bit  of  cloth 
was  ever  sold  out  of  the  school. 

Q.  Is  architecture  a  branch  of  instruction  in  your  school?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  any  of  the  designs  of  your  classes  oeen  exhibited  and  used  in  fac- 
tories, or  in  architecture  in  the  construction  of  buildings? — ^A.  I  should  say  not 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Were  not  some  of  the  designs  and  ornamental  work 
of  the  centennial  at  Nashville  done  by  your  students?— A.  There  was  a  figure 
there — a  panel,  I  think  it  was.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  it  was  made  a  fountain 
of.  It  was  a  panel,  possibly  as  big  as  that  [indicating] ,  I  suppose  about  4  or  5 
feet  long.  That  was  exhibited  in  the  Women  s  Building  at  Nasnville.  It  was  the 
work  of  one  of  our  youngwomen  students  here  at  the  school. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Was  any  of  the  ornamental  work  on  Horticultural  Hall 

in  this  city A.  (Interrupting.)  The   sculptor  that  had  the  contract  to 

execute  that  work  was  our  instructor  in  modeling,  and  the  work  was  done  in  the 
basement  of  the  school.  The  students  were  working  on  the  work  with  him,  some 
of  the  pilasters  being  modeled  by  the  students  after  the  old  method  of  the  appren- 
tice working  with  the  master  and  certain  details  being  intrusted  to  his  hands. 

Q.  Have  you  a  definite  knowledge  as  to  whether  or  not  manufacturers  in  the 
textile  industries  are  under  the  same  necessity  nowadays  of  sending  abroad  for 
highly  skilled  labor  and  for  designers  that  they  were  before  this  school  was  estab- 
lished?—A.  I  should  say  from  such  knowledge  as  I  have  that  the  condition  of 
things  was  very  decidedly  changed.  Of  course,  a  textile  man  could  speak  with 
more  authority  on  that  subject  than  the  instructor,  but  I  think  it  could  nardly  be 

gainsaid  that  the  condition  of  American  designs  of  the  higher  class  had  been 
ecidedly  modified  by  the  influence  of  this  school. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  or  desirability  of  establishing  more 
textile  schools  in  this  country?  You  have  noticed,  doubtless,  that  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  increase  the  number. — A.  It  is  a  thing  that  can  be  very  easily  overdone. 
It  represents  very  highly  specialized  eflfort,  as  you  must  see.  The  number  of  thoee 
who  will  profitably  pursue  and  are  in  a  position  to  apply  the  results  of  such  highly 
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specialized  training  must  remain  comparatively  limited,  and,  while  I  believe  it  fills 
a  very  important  yilixco  indeed,  I  think  it  is  a  thing  that  can  be  very  easily  over- 
done. It  does  not,  by  any  means,  follow  that  it  can  be  repeated  suocessfnlly  in 
every  or  even  very  nnmerons  localities. 

Q.  The  textile  schools  are  very  much  more  numerous  abroad  than  they  are  here, 
are  they  not? — ^A.  Well;  not  so  very.  There  are  only  2  textile  schools  in  France 
that  I  know  much  about,  the  one  at  Amiens  and  the  one  at  Lyons.  They  are 
mostly  weaving  schools.  Those  in  Germany  are  very  largely  the  same — weaving 
schools — schools  not  for  designers,  not  for  superintendents,  but  for  commtmicat- 
ing  ideas  or  powers  which  are  necessary  to  develop  a  high  class  of  operative. 
Conducted  in  that  way,  largely  as  evening  classes  in  a  locality  where  tney  com- 
mand or  draw  a  clientage  or  operatives  and  workmen,  I  hardly  think  there  is  any 
danger  of  overdoing  it;  but  the  textile  school  that  I  had  reference  to  being  likely 
to  be  overdone  is  the  one  trying  to  do  a  work  of  practically  a  college  grade  and  of 
a  comprehensive  kind.  That ,  Ithink,  can  be  easily  overdone;  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  danger  of  overdoing  the  other.  As  I  tried  to  explain,  we  have  both,  and  I 
can  conceive  of  one  being  almost  indefinitely  extended  to  the  unquestioned  and 
unlimited  good  of  the  community,  and  I  can  readily  see  where  the  day  classes — 
what  is  practically  a  college  course — might  very  soon  reach  the  limit  of  useful- 
ness. I  would  be  very  glad  to  see  the  night  classes  to  which  I  have  referred  more 
than  once  multiplied  indefinitely  in  every  industrial  community,  and  I  would  be 
glad  to  see  a  few  schools  to  carry  the  work  as  far  as  possible  for  those  who  could 
profit  by  the  practical  college  course;  but  I  would  uke  to  see  a  few  strong  ones 
rather  than  a  lot  of  weak  ones. 

Q.  Such  special  schools  as  those  would  be  confined  to  one  or  two  branches  of  the 
textile  industry,  1  suppose,  or  to  a  few  branches,  and  would  therefore  have  a  com- 
I)aratively  limited  equipment? — A.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  refer  to. 

Q.  Such  small  schools  as  you  refer  to. — A.  Abroad? 

Q.  Abroad  and  such  as  you  think  might  be  indefinitely  extended  with  benefit 
in  this  country?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  would  have  a  comparatively  small  equipment  and  be  limited  to  a  par- 
ticular class  of  production? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  instance,  in  a  silk-manufacturing  town  machinery  for  woolen  and  linen 
weaving  would  not  be  set  up,  and  no  attention  would  be  devoted  to  any  particu- 
lar industry,  except  the  one  for  which  they  were  specializing?— » A.  Not  at  all. 
Nor  would  such  branches  as  chemistry  and  dyeing  or  carding  and  spinning  of 
cotton  or  of  worsted  have  any  place;  nor  would  the  general  questions  of  designing, 
form,  and  color.  Such  work  would  not  be  re^raed  in  such  a  school,  nor  is  it 
r^arded  in  the  schools  abroad  where  weaving  is  the  principal  thing.  There  are 
a  few  schools  abroad,  great  ones  like  the  one  at  Crefeldt,  where  the  work  is  more 
general,  much  like  our  own;  where  the  work  is  as  comprehensive,  perhaps,  as 
ours;  but  there  are  very  few  such  schools. 

Q.  As  this  commission  is  authorized  by  law  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
several  States,  we  desire  your  opinion  as  an  instructed  and  experienced  expert  in 
this  matter  of  art  teaching  and  textile  education  as  to  the  States  where  textile 
industries  are  established  and  likely  to  stay,  and  what  States  should  go  further  in 
this  direction. — A.  I  can  only  repeat,  with  such  emphasis  as  I  can  command,  the 
statement  I  have  just  imperfectly  made,  that  wherever  a  community  has  a  dis- 
tinct industrial  character  of  a  given  type  it  seems  to  me  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  assist  both  the  industry  and  the  industrials  by  provisions  for  instruction  which 
they  can  appreciate  and  apply  and  assimilate.  But  the  pupils  in  that  case  are 
maudy  men  who  are  actually  engaged  in  that  industry,  whose  choice  of  a  trade 
or  profession  is  already  made,  whose  life  is  in  some  sort  identified  with  that  kind 
of  work;  and  it  follows,  of  course  that  such  instruction  must  be  given  at  hours 
which  do  not  interfere  with  their  regular  employment;  and  our  main  dependence 
must  be  on  night  schools  until  we  are  ready  to  adopt  the  Sunday  school,  as  is 
done  abroad.  It  is  universally  the  rule,  on  the  Continent  at  least,  to  supplement 
the  night  schools  by  the  Sunday  school.  The  profession^  school  for  the  few 
masters  who  are  training  themselves  for  industrial  professions  in  the  same  way 
that  men  are  trained  for.  the  law  or  medicine  is  anotner  matter,  and  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  local  necessity  in  my  humble-opinion.  The  man  who  can  choose  his  school, 
who  is  free  to  devote  a  few  more  year*  of  his  life  to  matters  of  instruction  before 
his  professional  work  begins,  makes  no  such  demand  regarding  location.  He  can 
go  to  another  State  quite  as  well  as  stay  at  home— probably  better.  So  I  do  not 
think  the  question  of  locality  has  the  same  significance  in  connection  with  higher 
education  as  it  undoubtedly  has  in  connection  with  the  education  of  the  work- 
ngman. 

Q.  If  any  of  the  States  should  see  fit  to  make  appropriations  for  the  education 
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cif  a  bamf^  mzmiKr  of  iradniti  wiy>  voojd  pas  a  ttst  eacmbfiihed  br  jtmr  insd- 
tatkA,  woG>l  tfaey  ht  w^Wts^  h<?T»  on  the  wame  tofv§  as  H«ii  nil  appoiided 
iti*<VT  the  acthr/my  oif  tbe  .StaU:  o«f  PenisfTlTacsa?— A-  Uikdfnbttdlj.  We  hare 
a  ^'x4  loazijr  rri^'rT.r*  lyrw  frrjm  -:<i-*T  SuLt<e&    We  hav^  ooe  fn^  Japan. 

<^  Aij4  baelKd  rnr  the  GoTemmecir— A.  I  do  noC  kBo^.abovt  Aat;  bat  in  aaj 
ca^!^  a  tferv^n  who  came  to  as  m  that  vaj — his  yoatkm  wanid  be  sore  to  be 

ii^  Hare  Tom  aortlzui^  farther  V>  eaj,  Mr.  JGBex?— A.  Idonot  kncyv tint  I  baf« 

MDy*hin^  (tl*^  U>  toy, 

Philauelphuu  Pa..  Derewtbrr  :<f,  l^iO. 
TS8TIM0VT  OF  K&.  JOHV  H.  OOMYESSE, 

o/  th^  Baldwin  /»(Vfm '#//•>   ir#>rfc». 

Th<i  hvAjcijmmr-idfm  being  in  f!6««}on  at  the  Mamifactarers*  Chib.  PfailadelplDa, 
Mr.  ^Harke  yre^thm:,  at  10.10  a.m-.  Mr.  John  A-C<»nT€rse  appeared  as  awitnes, 
and  having  duly  afiirmed.  testified  as  foUow?: 

(^.  (By  Mr,  Clabke.;  Fleaae  give  yoor  name  and  poet-cffiee  addresE«. — A.  John 
H.  CcmTerse,  PfadQadelpbia. 

Q,  What  is  yoor  oocopatioii?— A.  I  am  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Bomham, 
Wniiaais  &  Co,,  which  operates  and  controls  the  Baldwin  Looomodre  Works. 

O,  That  is  a  firm  and  not  a  csorporation?— A.  It  is. 

O.  Will  you  please  give  a  brief  descrrotkHi  and  history  of  the  establishment 
and  development  of  the  bnsineas?— A.  The  works  were  founded  in  1831.  Mr. 
Baldwin  was  a  mannfactoring  jeweler  by  trade  and  he  had  remarkable  mechan- 
ical ability;  so  much  so  that  when  railroads  began  to  be  constructed  and  locomo- 
tives were  imported  from  En^^and,  as  they  had  to  be  in  the  first  instance,  Mr. 
Baldwin  was  one  of  the  most  competent  men  to  handle  loccnnotives.  He  prob- 
ably got  his  first  impulse  to  bufld  locomotives  from  beinc:  employed  to  put  t<^tber 
a  Irxjomotive  which  had  been  imported  from  Kngland  for  tl»  New  Castle  and 
Frencht*>wn  Railroad.  That  was  a  railroad  across  the  peninsula  and  i»rt  of  the 
roa^l  from  Philadelphia  to  Washington  in  those  days. 

Mr.  Baldwin  built  his  first  locomotive  in  1831-32  for  the  Germantown  Railroad 
of  this  city.  The  industry  has  grown  out  of  that  circumstance.  The  growth 
has  been  constant  and  st^dy,  until  to-day  the  works  are  the  largest  locomotive 
works  in  the  world*  The  capacity,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  output  this  year,  is 
eciual  to  1 ,200  locomotives  a  year,  or  practically  4  locomotives  for  each  working  day. 

C^.  How  many  are  employed  and  how  much  capital,  and  what  is  the  vsdue  of 
the  rmtimt?— A.  We  have  at  this  time  about  9,000  nands.  I  should  estimate  the 
capital  employed  at  not  less  than  $10,000,000. 

Q.  What  is  about  the  value  of  the  output?— A.  The  output  for  this  year  is 
1 ,2<X)  locomotives. 

U.  And  the  value  of  them?— A.  Between  16  and  17  millions  of  dollars. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  anything  else  but  locomotives?— A.  Nothing  but  loco- 
HK^ves  and  parts  of  locomotives. 

Q.  How  many  sizes  or  different  kinds  of  machinery  do  you  produce? — A.  The 
number  is  infinite.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  definite  number,  and  the  reason  is 
that  conditions  change  so  almost  from  year  to  year  that  a  size  and  type  of  loco- 
mrjtivo  which  was  in  the  market  10  years  ago  is  now  perhaps  obsolete. 

Q.  Do  you  generally  manufacture  on  orders  or  for  stock?— A.  Almost  entirely 
on  orders. 

Q.  Most  of  your  orders  come  unsolicited,  or  do  you  employ  traveling  salesmen?— 
A.  We  have  agencies  all  over  the  world. 

Q.  And  therefore  your  machines  are  marketed  all  over  the  world?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  is  your  principal  market?— A.  The  United  States. 

Q.  You  sell  to  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States?— A.  No;  no  one  concern 
would  over  do  that.    We  sell  to  a  very  lai^  number  of  them. 

J|.  Do  many  of  them  manufacture  their  own  locomotives?— A.  No;  only  a  few 
roads  attempt  to  manufacture  their  own  locomotives. 
Q.  Was  that  the  case  in  former  years?- A.  There  was  nothing  of  that  kind  done 
in  former  years.    At  the  beginning  of  railroad  development  no  railroad  company 
attempted  to  manufacture  its  own  locomotives. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  period  when  many  companies  did  attempt  to  do  it,  or  did  it 
on  a  small  scale?— A.  No;  the  attempt  has  never  been  very  general. 
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Ton  do  repair  work  as  weU  as  mannfactnre? — ^A.  Yes. 
J.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab).  While  some  of  the  railroads  are  not  direct  mannfac- 
torers  of  engines  or  locomotives,  are  there  no  locomotive  building  concerns  in 
this  country  that  the  railroad  either  through  the  directory  or  managers  or  officers 
have  an  interest  in?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge  of  anything  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible,  as  a  matter  of  economy  in  buildin^p  locomotives, 
that  railroads  could  have  their  own  machine  shops  and  entail  probably  a  heavy 
expenditure  in  capital  for  anything  beyond  repairing?— A.  It  is  absolutely  impos- 
si  me  for  any  railroad  company  to  build  its  locomotives  as  cheaply  as  can  be  done 
in  a  works  devoted  exclusively  to  that  special  industry. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  (Clarke.)  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  tell  us  about  your  foreign 
traide,  the  growth  of  it,  the  conditions,  etc.— A.  The  foreign  trade  in  locomotives 
has  been  a  growth  of  the  last  40  years.  At  first  it  was  confined  chiefly  to  Cuba 
and  South  America.  Of  late  years  and  chiefly  within  the  past  25  years  it  has 
•extended  to^the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  the  growth  has  been  ver^  great  in  that 
direction  within  the  past  10  years;  so  that  now  American  locomotives  have  been 
sent  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  to  almost  every  country  in  the  world  where  rail- 
roads are  in  operation.  Within  the  past  S  years  we  have  built  locomotives  for 
railways  in  England  and  France  and  southern  Oermany.  These  countries  have 
been  large  locomotive  producers  in  the  past  and  have  been  our  competitors  for 
forei^  trade  in  South  America,  so  that  it  is  rather  a  remarkable  development 
that  industrial  conditions  in  the  United  States  should  have  changed  so  that  we 
were  able  to  build  locomotives  for  their  own  countries. 

Q.  How  are  you  enabled  to  sell  there,  by  making  a  lower  price  for  a  similar 
locomotive  or  on  account  of  some  superiority  of  your  machmes? — ^A.  Well,  I 
think  that  there  have  been  three  reasons  for  the  introduction  of  our  locomotives 
in  Europe:  First,  the  possibility  of  much  earlier  deliveries  than  any  European 
works  could  make.  (5ur  large  capacity  and  facilities  have  made  it  x>ossible  for 
us  to  fill  a  large  order  in  a  very  short  time.  Second ,  to  some  extent  the  preference 
for  American  locomotives,  as  to  their  type  and  size  and  details.  And  third,  the 
question  of  price.  Owing  to  the  design  and  character  of  American  locomotives, 
tlie^  can  be  and  have  been  construct'^  at  a  less  cost  per  unit  of  weight  than  the 
ordinary  European  locomotives. 

Q.  How  do  the  wages  which  you  pay  compare  with  the  wages  in  European 
locomotive  works?— A.  They  are  considerably  nigher. 

Q.  How  is  it  then  that  you  can  produce  at  a  less  cost?— A.  Well,  I  think  there 
are  two  reasons  for  that.  In  the  first  place  the  character  of  our  American  work- 
men, their  disposition  to  be  industrious,  and  their  intelligence  in  their  work;  and 
second,  the  much  larger  use  of  machine  tools  and  improved  machinery  in  this 
country  than  abroad. 

9.  Does  the  fact  that  you  have  a  very  large  home  market  strengthen  you  for 
going  abroad  and  seeking  business?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Are  the  locomotives  in  use  here  now  of  the  latest  types,  substantially  what 
you  also  send  abroad?— A.  They  are  the  same  in  type,  but  the  American  locomo- 
ti  v^  to-day  average  much  heavier  and  more  i)owerrul  than  is  the  case  in  Eurox)ean 
practice. 

(^.  Won't  you  briefly  describe  the  evolution  of  the  locomotive  in  reispect  to  size, 
weight,  and  speed?— A.  At  the  beginning  of  railroad  operations  in  the  United 
States  the  locomotive  was  a  machine  with  a  single  pair  of  driving  wheels,  and  the 
aggregate  weight  was  inrobably  not  over  from  12  to  16  tons.  The  first  change  was 
the  addition  of  the  second  pair  of  driving  wheels  and  the  couplinpr  of  them 
together,  and  the  equalization,  as  we  call  it,  of  the  driving  wheels,  which  was  an 
American  device.  Then  the  next  change  was  in  coupling  6  and  8  driving  wheels 
together,  and  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  locomotives  from  20  to  25  tons.  That 
change  occurred  about  from  1840  to  1850.  In  the  next  two  decades,  from  1850  to 
1870,  nearly  all  the  existing  tyx>e6  of  locomotives  were  brought  out,  and  there  was 
some  increase  in  weight.  Alx>ut  1870  the  standard  American  locomotives  were 
about  40  tons  in  weight  for  an  ordinary  freight  locomotive  and  about  85  tons  for 
the  passenger  locomotive.  The  development  has  been  very  great  within  the  past 
decade,  and  now  freight  locomotives  of  100  tons  and  passenger  locomotives  of 
from  70  to  80  tons  are  the  rule.  All  these  wdghts  that  I  have  given  are  for  the 
locomotive  proper  and  exclusive  of  the  weight  of  the  tender. 

Q.  Has  the  weight  of  the  tender  increased  also?— A.  The  weight  of  the  tender 
has  proportionately  increased,  so  that  whilst  40  years  ago  a  2,000  gallon  tender 
was  considered  to  be  a  very  liberal  size,  we  have  before  us  to-day  for  construction 
tenders  of  7,600  gallons  capacity. 

Q.  How  far  can  Boch  a  locomotive  run  without  taking  a  fresh  supply  of  water?^ 
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A.  In  freight  service  probably  40  to  50  miles.  In  passenger  service  somewhat  far- 
ther, perhaps  75  to  100  miles,  of  course  varying  with  the  weight  of  the  train  and 
the  speed  and  conditions  of  opjeration. 

Q.  How  about  the  increase  in  the  speed  of  the  locomotive?— A.  The  increase  in 
speed  has  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  developments  of  recent  years.  I  can 
remember  when  the  technical  papers  gravely  discussed  the  question  whether  the 
speed  of  a  mile  a  minute  had  really  ever  been  made  on  any  American  railroad, 
and  there  were  those  who  maintained  that  such  a  story  was  only  a  myth.  To-day 
there  are  trains  running  in  the  United  States  scheduled  at  a  rate  which  means  a 
speed  of  anvwhere  from  70  to  80  miles  an  hour. 

Cj.  And  they  actually  run  on  that  schedule,  do  thev? — ^A.  The^r  actuallv  ran  on 
that  schedule,  and  they  do  it  every  day.  Some  of  the  fastest  time  made  in  the 
world  is  made  between  Philadelphia  and  Atlantic  City.  The  Pennsylvania  Bail- 
road  and  the  Beading  Railroad  both  have  their  lines  from  Philadelphia  to  Atlantic 
City,  and  they  have  summer  trains  which  are  scheduled  to  ma&e  the  distance 
from  Philadelphia  to  Atlantic  City  in  60  minutes.  The  distance  is  from  55  to  59. 
nules,  and  out  of  the  60  minutes  they  have  to  take  the  ferry  from  Philadelphia  to 
Camden,  so  that  it  is  a  record  that  passenger  trains  are  run  every  day  in  the  sum- 
mer season  from  Camden  to  Atlantic  City,  a  distance  of  55  to  59  miles,  in  from  45 
to  60  minutes. 

O.  Has  there  been  a  close  relation  between  the  development  of  the  locomotiYe 
and  the  introduction  of  steel  rails  of  increasing  weight,  and  also  iron  and  steel 
bridges? — A.  Yes.  All  those  elements  of  the  problem  have  been  found  together. 
The  introduction  of  steel  for  rails  in  place  of  iron  has  made  possible  heavier  loco- 
motives, and  then  the  gradual  increase  in  the  weija^ht  of  steel  rails  until  to-day 
steel  rails  weighing  100  pounds  to  the  yard  are  being  used,  whereas  40  years  ago 
a  large  part  of  the  mileage  of  American  railroads  was  laid  with  rails  weighing 
less  tnan  60  pounds  to  the  yard,  and  generally  of  iron.  Cars  have  been  increased 
in  weight  and  capacity.  Thirty  or  40  years  ago  a  car  weighing  10  tons  was  loaded 
with  10  tons  of  freight,  and  a  heavier  load  than  that  was  discouraged.  In  fact 
double  rates  were  charged  on  loading  in  excess  of  a  certain  amount,  which  I 
believe  was  12  tons,  and  to-day,  as  this  commission  knows  very  weU,  cars  are 
being  built  to  carry  100,000  pounds,  or  50  net  tons. 

Cj.  Are  these  cars  usually  built  of  steel? — ^A.  I  understand  that  steel  cars  are 
being  more  largely  built  than  ever  and  are  now  perhaps  an  established  practice. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  this  increase  in  the  size  and  speed  of  the  loco- 
motive, and  in  the  substitution  of  steel  for  iron,  and  the  increase  in  the  weight  of 
rails,  and  in  the  improvement  of  bridges  upon  the  cost  of  transportation?— A. 
.  It  has  very  largely  reduced  the  cost  of  transi)ortatlon. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  cost  of  operating  the  roads? — ^A.  It 
has  reduced  the  cost  of  operating  the  roads,  and  to  that  fact  is  due  the  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  transportation,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  the  relative  cost  of  production  of  one  of  your  highest 
type  model  locomotives  to  that  of  one  of  the  earlier  patterns,  such  as  were  in  use 
say  25  or  80  years  ago? — ^A.  We  have  probably  more  than  doubled  the  weight  of 
locomotives  in  25  or  80  years  and  at  the  same  time  have  made  most  important 
improvements  in  the  quality  of  material,  but  have  done  it  with  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  not  more  than  40  or  50  per  cent.  The  changes  in  the  material  have 
been  the  adoption  of  steel  for  boilers  instead  of  iron;  of  thicker  boilers  and 
stronger  boilers,  made  in  a  much  more  exx)en8ive  and  elaborate  way,  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  carrying  a  steam  pressure  of  200  pounds  to  the  square  mch,  whereas 
30  or  40  years  ago  100  pounds  was  the  ordinary  pressure.  More  parts  are  made 
of  steel  about  the  locomotive  than  formerly;  engine  frames  are  made  of  steel; 
the  tanks  are  made  of  steel;  the  cabs  are  made  of  steel,  where  they  were  for- 
merly of  wood.  All  the  wheels  under  a  locomotive  and  tender  are  steel  tired, 
where  formerly  both  the  tender  and  engine  wheels  were  cast  iron. 

Q.  Has  this  substitution  been  made  possible  by  great  improvements  in  the  pro- 
duction of  steel?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  strength  and  wearing  quality  of  steel  used  in  locomotives  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  iron,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  cost  of  it  to-day  greater  per  ton  than  that  of  iron  25  or  80  years  ago?— 
A.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  much  cheaper. 

Q.  Are  these  changes  which  you  have  described  peculiar  to  your  works,  or  are 
they  common  to  all  locomotive  works  all  over  the  world? — A.  They  are  common 
to  all  locomotive  works  in  America. 

Ql  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Why  did  you  make  that  qualification— in  America?— 
A.  Because  in  Europe  they  have  not  been  forced  to  make  the  changes,  or  have  not 
been  led  to  make  the  changes,  which  wo  have  in  this  country.    Their  practice 
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has  been  more  firmly  established  there,  and  they  have  adhered  to  their  original 
standards  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  have.  Our  Americim  railroad  system,  as 
you  know,  was  bnilt  up  largely  on  bond  issues,  and  had  to  be  developed  under 
conditions  of  the  greatest  economy— light  rails,  wooden  bridges,  cheap  struc- 
taree--cheap  locomotives  and  cars  had  to  be  used  in  order  to  make  it  i>ossible  to 
build  the  railroads  that  we  have  stretched  across  our  Western  territories;  but 
with  the  growth  of  the  country  and  the  strengthening  of  these  great  railroad  lines 
the  railroads  have  been  rebuilt,  and  heavier  rails  and  better  bridges  and  better 
equipment  have  been  substituted.  The  locomotive  and  car  manufacturers  simply 
reflect  the  development  of  the  country,  of  its  interests,  and  have  adapted  them- 
selves to  that  development. 

Q.  In  selling  your  locomotives  to  foreign  countries  are  they  subject  to  duties 
anywhere? — ^A.  Yes;  very  heavy  duties  in  some  cases. 

Q.  How  do  these  foreign  duties  affect  the  price?— A.  In  many  countries  the 
duties  are  intended  to  be  protective  and  are  protective.  In  Russia,  for  example, 
the  duties  on  locomotives  are,  I  think,  about  4  cents  a  i>ound.  That  is  intended 
to  protect  Russian  manufacturers  and  is  effective  for  that  purpose.  Neverthe- 
less, Russia  has  ordered  a  g^eat  many  locomotives  from  our  woi^. 

Q.  Have  you  any  contracts  with  the  trans-Siberian  now? — ^A.  We*  have  com- 
pleted our  contracts  with  the  trans-Siberian,  and  have  built  for  that  line  within 
the  i)ast  4  or  5  years  about  150  locomotives. 

Q.  Was  that  contract  with  the  Russian  Gk>vemment?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  no  abatement  at  all  of  the  tariff  rates  in  that  contract?— A.  We 
do  not  touch  the  tariff  in  cases  like  that.  We  deliver  on  board  steamer  at  a  Rus- 
sian port. 

Q.  And  they  make  their  own  importation  charges? — A.  And  they  make  their 
own  importation  charges;  and  as  most  of  these  lines  are  Government  lines,  you 
understand  how  the  tsuiff  takes  care  of  itself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  about  countries  where  contracts  are  not  with  the 
government,  but  with  railroad  corporations? — A.  Well,  in  almost  every  country 
outside  of  the  United  States  the  railroad  system  is  largely  a  government  system, 
so  that  we  don't  encounter  that  question. 

Q,  Is  that  so  in  the  South  American  countries? — A.  Yes;  very  largely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhae.)  How  is  it  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand?— A.  It  is  so 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Q.  And  South  Africa?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  you  have  to  import  any  material  that  enters  into  your 
locomotives? — ^A.  No;  not  as  a  rule;  not  for  locomotives  constructed  for  American 
railways;  but  in  the  case  of  locomotives  constructed  for  foreign  raUways  a  pref- 
erence is  sometimes  expressed  for  certain  appliances  or  x>arts  of  foreign  manufac- 
ture. We  then  have  to  import  those  parts,  and  they  are  then  exported  subject  to 
the  drawback  provided  for  in  our  tariff  laws. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  your  own  steel?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  your  boiler  tubes?- A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  buying  many  parts  of  your  locomotives  already  manufactured, 
ready  to  be  placea  in  position?- A.  No,  not  any.  We  work  from  the  raw  material , 
what  you  might  call  the  raw  material  of  manufacture;  that  is,  we  buy  pig  iron, 
steel  plates,  steel  billets,  boiler  tubes,  and  make  the  parts  from  those.  The  only 
finished  parts  that  we  buy  are  appliances  such  as  steam  gauges,  injectors,  ana 
steel  tires,  steel-tired  wheels.    All  those  items  are  manufactured  by  themselves. 

Q.  Are  many  parts  of  your  locomotives  protected  by  patents?— A.  No  important 
part  except  one.  We  have  brought  out  within  the  i)ast  10  years  a  plan  of  com- 
pound locomotive,  invented  by  one  of  the  partners  of  the  works,  l£c.  Vauclain. 
That  is  very  largely  used  both  in  America  and  all  over  the  world,  out  apart  from 
that  there  are  now  no  patents  covering  any  important  features  of  locomotives. 

Q.  Are  any  of  your  machinery  or  machine  tools  i>atented? — ^A.  Yes.  We  find 
in  our  experience  that  tools  can  be  desired  and  constructed  to  jwrform  certain 
processes  more  economically  than  existing  tools,  and  in  such  cases  we  have  such 
tools  made,  and  sometimes  there  are  parts  of  them  that  are  protected  by  patents. 

Q.  Do  competing  works  avail  of  your  improvements  under  contract  with  you?— 
A.  We  have  never  declined  to  sell  the  right  of  use  of  any  of  our  patents  on  what 
we  considered  very  reasonable  terms. 

Q.  When  you  get  orders  for  your  locomotives  are  they  usually  competitive? — 
A.  Most  of  the  business  is  competitive  business  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
about  10  large  locomotive  works,  and  any  immediate  order  from  the  railroads  is 
genertJIy  placed  after  competition  amon^  some  or  all  of  the  different  works. 

Q.  What  generally  determines  the  placing  of  the  order,  the  price  or  quality,  or 
some  peculiar  construction?— A.  Price,  quality,  time  of  delivery,  and  the  finan- 
cial question  all  are  elements  of  the  problem. 
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<^.  Do  any  of  our  own  laws  embarrass  you  in  any  way  in  either  your  manufac- 
turing or  in  your  export  trade? — A.  No,  I  do  not  know  of  any  features  in  the  laws 
which  are  any  embarrassment. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  the  business  compared  with,  say,  from  1898 
to  1897? — ^A.  It  is  very  much  more  prosx>erous  to-day  than  it  was  at  any  time 
between  1898  and  1897. 

Q.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  that  improyement  in  the  condition? — ^A.  To 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  large  demand  for  our  crops  abroad, 
and  the  immense  development  of  railroad  transportation,  and  the  sound  financial 
condition  in  which  the  country  has  been  placed  within  the  past  few  years,  and,  to 
some  extent,  to  the  favorable  legislation.  I  mean  by  that  the  feature  of  being 
able  to  import  foreign-made  articles  for  locomotive  manufacture  and  to  secure  a 
drawback  on  them  when  they  are  sent  out  of  the  country  ^^n.  That  is  not  a 
very  important  item,  but  still  it  is  an  aid  in  building  up  foreign  business.  That 
one  item  might  mean  a  difference  of  4  or  5  i)er  cent,  perhaps,  in  the  price  of  a 
locomotive,  and  that  sometimes  in  close  competition  would  secure  business.  That 
difference  would  secure  business  which  would  otherwise  be  lost. 

Q.  Are  any  locomotives  of  foreign  manufacture  now  imported  into  this  coun- 
try?—A.  No,  never. 

Q.  How  long  since  they  ceased  to  be  imported?— A,  I  only  know  of  1  foreign 
locomotive  imported  into  this  country  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  that 
was  a  specimen  locomotive  ordered  in  England  oy  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  for  the  puri>ose  of  serving  as  a  pattern  of  a  new  type  and  of  English 
worlananship. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  You  say  that  the  laws  of  Russia  were  made  to  protect 
the  Russian  industry  and  that  they  were  effective  for  that  purpose,  and  stated 
that  you  sent  large  orders  of  engines  to  the  Russian  Government.  Why  is  the 
Russian  Government  forced  to  patronize  your  works?  Is  it  because  of  lack  (A 
facilities  on  their  part,  or  superior  excellence  in  your  product?— A.  The  lack  of 
facilities  on  their  part.  The  policy  of  Russia  is  to  build  up  its  own  manufactures, 
and  they  will  not  order  locomotives  abroad  if  their  own  home  works  can  meet  their 
demands,  but  their  capacity  is  not  large  enough  in  such  cases  as  the  construction 
of  the  trans^iberian  railway,  for  example.  When  an  immense  enterprise  like 
that  is  added  to  the  ordinary  requirements  of  the  Russian  railways  they  can  not 
get  the  locomotives  that  they  require  from  their  home  works,  and  therefore  have 
to  order  abroad. 

Q.  Are  the  gauges  uniform  in  all  these  countries  to  which  you  send  locomo- 
tives?- A.  No;  they  vary.    The  Russian  gauge  is  5  feet. 

Q.  Nearly  all  of  them  broad  gauge? — ^A.  All  the  Russian  lines  are  as  a  rule  5 
feet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  lines  of  narrow  gauge. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  effort  to  combine  in  one  corporation  all  these  locomotive 
works  of  the  United  States? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  what  success?— A.  Without  any  success  so  far. 

Q.  Can  you  state  why  the  efforts  have  been  unsuccessful? — ^A.  Because  they 
could  not  get  all  the  locomotive  works  to  agree  to  a  combination. 

Q.  Were  many  of  them  favorable  to  a  combination?— A.  Some  of  them  were 
favorable  to  a  combination. 

Q.  Were  you  favorable  to  it?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  if  they  were  all  under  one  management  locomotives  conld 
be  more  cheaply  produced? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  You  employ  very  much  all  the  time  expert  machin- 
ists?- A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  see  to  your  locomotives  when  they  go  to  foreign  countries  and  also  to 
procure  orders? — ^A.  Well»  to  erect  our  locomotives  when  they  go  abroad.  The 
orders  are  procured  by  a  different  class  of  men. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  state  who  they  are?  Are  they  regrular  traveling  men  of 
your  own?— A.  No.  Our  foreign  orders  are  generally  procured  through  foreign 
agents  who  are  business  men  in  their  respective  countries. 

Q.  Not  in  London  altogether,  but  elsiewhere — ^like  Berlin,  Prussia,  etc.?— A 
We  have  a  general  agency  in  London,  and  we  have  agencies  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
Russia,  China,  Japan,  southern  Germany;  and  we  cover  most  of  those  countries 
by  our  general  European  agencies. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  state  the  terms  usually  concluded  between  you  and  the 
contracting  parties  there  in  foreign  countries  as  to  payments?— A.  Ghenerally  the 
larger  part  of  the  price  of  a  locomotive  is  i>aid  on  the  completion  of  the  contract, 
witn  a  small  percentage  retained  as  a  guaranty  against  defects  for  perhaps  t 
year. 

Q.  The  terms  are  not  onerous,  however?— A.  No. 
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Q.  Have  yon  any  acquaintance  with  what  other  American  comx>anie8  supplied 
in  the  way  of  equipments,  etc.,  for  the  Russian  eastern  Asian  roads? — ^A.  "Bio,  I 
have  not. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  the  car  huilding  or  other  features  that  were 
supplied?— A.  No. 

Q.  Are  your  locomotives  run  to  any  number  in  South  Africa? — ^A.  Our  business 
in  South  Africa  has  not  been  very  large,  but  we  have  locomotives  on  the  Uganda 
Railway  and  on  the  railway  in  Cape  Oolonv,  and  also  on  the  Sudan  Railway. 

Q.  You  have  furnished  quite  a  number  of  locomotives  for  the  Egyptian  roads? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  proposed  reciprocity  treaties  that  this  country  is  now 
engaged  in  effecting  with  foreign  countries  would  be  any  advantage  to  your  busi- 
ness?—A.  Yes;  I  should  think  they  would. 

Q.  Have  nearly  all  commercial  treaties  always  carried  machinery  and  locomo- 
tives in  the  agreement  between  nations? — ^A.  I  believe  so.  I  think  that  is  the 
case  with  the  proposed  treaty  with  France. 

Q.  What  nations  principally  compete  with  you  in  the  markets  of  the  world? — 
A.  England  and  Germany. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  European  countryat  all  that  is  able  to  make  contracts 
beyond  either  of  these  three  nations?— A.  Yes;  France  and  Belgium. 

Q.  Are  foreign  locomotives  very  much  the  same  in  frame  and  form  and  effi- 
ciency as  the  American  locomotive,  or  are  they  somewhat  different  in  all  appli- 
ances?—A.  The  locomotives  have  been  growinp^  more  and  more  alike  in  American 
and  foreign  practice.  The  principal  oistinction  between  American  and  f orei^ 
locomotives  to-day  is  the  use  in  America  of  the  bar  frame,  as  contrasted  with  the 
plate  frame,  which  is  a  feature  of  European  practice.  In  American  practice, 
also,  locomotives  are  invariably  built  with  outside  cylinders.  In  European  prac- 
tice they  still  use  inside  cylinders  and  crank  axles  very  largely.  Those  two 
details,  the  frames  and  the  inside  cylinders,  are  now  the  most  radical  differences 
between  American  and  European  locomotives. 

(^.  In  the  100-ton  locomotive  do'  you  think  that  you  have  reached  about  the 
weight  that  the  roads  will  stand,  ana  bridges,  and  the  economy  of  hauling  cars? — 
A.  I  should  think  so,  but  I  am  quite  liable  to  be  mistaken.  We  may  see  new 
developments  in  the  next  20years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  experimented  at  all  along  the  line  of  the 
application  of  electricity?— A.  Yes.  We  build  electric  locomotives.  We  build 
locomotives  to  be  operated  by  steam,  electricity,  and  by  compressed  air.  The 
demand,  however,  for  locomotives  to  be  operated  by  electricity  and  compressed 
air  has  thus  far  been  limited  to  small  machines,  chiefly  for  mining  or  other  local 
work. 

Q.  The  industry  in  that  direction  is  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  give  an 
expression  of  oxnnion  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the  future? — ^A.  No;  it  is  not  yet, 
and  the  developments  thus  far  have  not  indicated  the  probability  of  electricity 
superseding  steam  for  regular  railroad  work. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  have  a  market  in  foreign  countries  for  locomotives  substan- 
timly  the  same  in  type  as  you  sell  in  the  United  States?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  comparative  price  of  that  same  locomotive  when  sold  to  a  for- 
eign customer  and  the  CJnited  States? — A.  The  same. 

A.  You  make  no  reduction  then  in  the  price  of  locomotives  as  a  means  of  secur- 
ing trade? — ^A.  No;  the  basis  of  price  is  tne  same  in  either  case.  Of  course  the 
foreign  locomotive  costs  a  great  deal  more  because  it  has  to  be  built  and  then 
entirely  dismantled,  all  the  parts  protected,  placed  in  boxes,  and  put  on  board  the 
steamer,  freight  paid,  and  msurance  paid,  and  loading  and  unloading  charg^es, 
and  mechanics  sent  sometimes  thousands  of  miles  to  take  charge  of  the  erection 
and  try  the  eng^ines;  but  the  original  basis  of  price  is  substanti^y  the  same. 

Q.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantages,  you  are  able  to  compete  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  with  foreign  manufacturers  and  excel  them— take  the 
trade?— A.  We  are  able  to  compete  with  them. 

Q.  I  mean  excel  in  the  sense  that  you  get  the  orders. — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  object  to  giving  the  arrangement  of  wages  paid  in  your  factory 
from  minimum  to  maximum?— A.  It  would  be  impossible  ror  me  to  give  you 
those  figures,  because  the  most  of  our  work  is  piecework,  and  that  may  vary 
every  week. 

(}.  Now,  is  there  a  tariff  on  the  manufactured  locomotive  when  imported  into 
this  country?— A.  Yes;  I  believe  so. 


Q.  Can  you  state  the  amount?— A.  No;  I  do  not  know. 


Is  it  sufficient  to  debar  importation?— A.  It  is  unnecessary.    It  is  sufficient 
to  oebar  importation. 
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Cj.  But  the  principal  obstacle  is  the  superior  skill  of  American  mechanics,  and 
the  American  process  of  production?— A.  And  the  preference  for  the  American 
type  of  enfidne. 

Q.  You  think,  then^that  the  tariff  on  the  finished  locomotive  enters  very  little 
into  the  matter?— A.  Very  little. 

Q.  And  yet  it  is  sufficient  if  they  should  attempt  to  capture  the  American 
market  to  be  considerable  of  a  barrier? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  What  proportion  of  your  business  is  ezx)ortbasiiiees?— 
A.  Ordinarily  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  it. 

Q.  Is  any  of  that  contingent  upon  credits  abroad  to  any  extent? — A.  No.  Our 
foreign  business  is  not  done  on  credit,  if  that  is  what  you  mean.  Bank  credits 
have  to  be  furnished  in  some  cases. 

Q.  I  mean  giving  time. — ^A  No;  our  business  is  not  done  that  way.  It  is  not 
like  the  selling  of  ordinary  goods  by  merchants  on  long  credits. 

Q.  Do  you  take  to  any  extent  securities  of  foreign  corporations? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  in  any  instances  n^^tiate  securities  of  foreign  corporations  in  this 
country  as  part  of  your  forei^  pay? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  The  furnishing  of  American  capital,  then,  is  not  done  to  any  extent  to  extend 
your  trade? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Either  by  jrourselves  or  capitalists  in  this  country?— A.  No. 

Q.  Are  not  auite  a  number  of  English  and  G^erman  locomotives  furnished  on 
the  basis  of  taidng  part  of  the  i>ay  in  securities?— A.  I  presume  so,  but  1  do  not 
know  of  mjr  own  knowledge. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  the  extent  to  which  that  might  be  a  factor  in  extending 
your  business  to  equalize  the  conditions  upon  which  tney  trade,  or  if  they  shoula 
require  the  cash  as  you  do? — A  No;  I  can  not  say  as  to  the  extent,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  but  what  it  would  help  the  extension  of  our  business. 

Q.  Would  foreign  locomotives  be  imported  into  this  country  if  we  had  no  tariff 
on  locomotives  at  all? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  they  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  While  the  duty  of  1^  cents  a  pound  on  locomotives  may 
not  be  necessary  to  protect  your  industry  at  the  present  time,  is  the  tariff  as  a 
factor  of  general  protection  necessarily  con&ied  to  a  single  industry  in  order  to 
secure  the  prosperity  of  that  industry? — ^A.  No.  The  general  effect  of  the  pro- 
tection of  other  American  industries  results  in  the  protection  and  maintenance 
of  our  special  industry. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  any  further  statement  you  care  to  make  yourself? — ^A.  No, 
I  do  not. 

( Testimony  closed. ) 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  DeeeniJH*^r  is\  /»</. 

TESTmONY  OF  WILLIAM  0.  STEEL, 

Manufacturer  of  worsted  and  woolen  goods. 

The  subcommission  met  at  the  Manufacturers'  Club  at  10.10  a.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke 
presiding.  At  11.25  a.  m.  Mr.  William  G.  Steel,  of  Philadelphia,  a  manufacturer 
of  worsted  and  woolen  goods,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakke.)  Will  you  please  give  your  name,  post-office  address,  and 
occupation? — ^A.  William  G.  Steel,  24  Bank  street,  Philadelphia;  and  my  occupa- 
tion at  present  is  handling  worsted  and  woolen  ^oods  for  men's  wear. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture?— A.  That  is  our  principal  business  at  present.  We 
are  mill  owners,  and  we  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  this  class  of  goods  that  I 
speak  of.  In  fact,  our  business  now  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  our  own  xjto- 
auction  of  goods. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  in  this  country?— A 
Since  1892. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  in  it  in  any  other  country  previous  to  that  time? — ^A 
Yes;  in  England.  I  went  over  there  for  that  purpose.  I  am  an  American — bom 
in  this  city. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  manufacture  in  England?— A.  About  8  years. 

Q.  Were  most  of  your  English-made  goods  exported? — ^A.  With  very  few  excep- 
tions they  were  sent  to  this  country. 

Q.  What  induced  you  to  give  up  the  manuf ticture  there  and  establish  it  in  this 
country?— A.  The  change  in  the  tariff.    The  increased  duties  on  imported  goods 
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compelled  us  to  abandon  our  operations  over  there  and  transfer  them  back  to  this 
country. 

Q.  Did  you  bring  over  any  of  your  machinery  or  your  help? — A.  Brought  a  large 
portion  of  the  machinery  whicn  was  operated  for  our  account  over  there.  We 
brought  none  of  the  help.  Some  few  or  them  followed  us  and  came  over  here  and 
got  employment  after  we  were  established,  or  partially  established. 

Q.  Please  go  on  in  your  own  way  and  relate  the  advantages  of  the  change  which 
you  made,  if  any.— A.  If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  commission,  I  would  like  to  begin 
at  the  be^nning;  I  can  make  it  a  little  more  intelligible  to  you.  Previous  to  1884 
we  were  importers  of  foreign  goods,  and  we  handled  largely  goods  made  of  Ameri- 
can manufacture".  That  was  oy  far  the  larger  i)art  of  our  business — goods  made 
by  American  mills.  We  used  to  make  contracts  with  those  mills  for  certain  lines 
of  their  product,  sometimes  for  the  whole  product  of  their  mill,  and  have  the 
exclusive  control  of  them.  The  ijroposed  changes  of  the  tariff  in  1883, 1  think  it 
was,  were  made  under  the  operation  of  the  commission  that  traveled  through  the 
country  taking  evidence.  That  took  so  much  time  that  people  en^ged  m  the 
business  were  forewarned  of  what  was  going  to  take  place,  and  I  immediately 
watched  the  proceedings  very  closely  as  related  to  the  goods  that  we  were  han- 
dling. As  I  say ,  we  were  importers  of  foreign  goods,  and  we  knew  the  relative  cost 
of  laying  those  down  compared  with  the  products  of  American  mills  that  we 
handled.  That  change  was  not  a  very  heavy  change,  but  it  was  so  great  as  to 
entirely  destroy  our  business  in  American  woolens.  After  that  tariff  went  into 
effect  we  never  ordered  one  piece  of  American  woolens.  As  we  had  been  import- 
ers, we  knew  the  localities  to  obtain  such  goods  as  we  used  from  American  mQls, 
and  I  went  over  with  that  purpose  in  view.  It  resulted  in  our  building  up  quite 
a  large  business  in  foreign  goods  to  take  the  place  entirely  of  the  American  goods 
we  had  been  using.  We  never  ordered  another  piece  of  American  goods  after 
that  time;  the  whole  business  was  in  foreign  markets.  We  continued  that  opera- 
tion until  there  was  a  change  the  other  way  in  the  tariff,  which  entirely  blocked 
our  operations  over  there;  and  then  I  made  a  purchase  of  nwichinery  and  trans- 
ferred it  to  this  country,  and  located  it  in  Bristol,  Pa.,  where  we  stiU  run  it.  A 
few  of  the  hands  that  had  been  employed  by  us  followed  us  over  herd,  particularly 
weavers.  Quite  a  portion  of  the  hands  that  we  employed  were  minors;  of  course, 
they  could  not  come  without  their  parents,  so  we  had  practically  to  open  a  school 
in  our  mill  to  teach  that  class  of  labor.  And  we  have  since  carried  on  our  busi- 
ness, only  interrupted  by  the  change  to  low  tariff  again.  Owning  mills  here,  we 
could  not  very  easily  transfer  them  back  to  England,  although  under  that  tariff 
we  could  have  done  better  by  so  doing. 

S.  Do  you  refer  now  to  the  Wilson  tariff? — A.  Yes. 
.  How  did  that  affect  your  business? — A.  It  comi)elled  us  to  stop  our  mills  for 
a  while  and  to  discharge  our  employees.    We  could  not  compete  with  the  impor- 
tation of  the  class  of  goods  we  made. 

<^.  Was  that  on  account  of  its  reduction  of  the  duties  on  piece  goods? — A.  Yes; 
entirely. 

Q.  Yon  were  8i)eaking  of  the  class  of  persons  largely  employed  in  your  works  in 
England.  How  would  that  class  compare  with  the  class  you  employ  here  as  to 
age  and  capability?— A.  The  age  is  about  the  same.  I  think  the  capability  of  the 
EiUglish  work  people  in  the  textile  trade,  in  my  branch  of  it,  is  superior  to  that 
of  the  American.  That  is  owing  largely  though  to  the  more  rigorous  conditions 
under  which  they  work  over  there.  They  are  not  so  independent  as  our  people. 
In  fact,  there  is  a  surplus  of  good  labor  over  there  and  the  employers  can  be  more 
exacting  and  compel  them  to  i)erform  their  work  carefully  and  properly.  Here 
that  is  scarcely  possible. 

Q.  How  do  the  wages  compare?— A.  The  wages  are  much  higher  here  than 
there.  I  will  give  you  an  instance  showing  that  in  one  department  of  the  busi- 
ness—that is,  the  weaving  department;  tne  weavers  over  there  as  a  rule  are 
highly  skilled  weavers;  they  can  only  get  work  as  learners  unless  they  are  well 
skilled  and  capable;  I  just  speak  of  this  one  instance,  although  it  is  a  good  com- 
parison of  the  great  number  of  workers — ^there  was  one  woman— and  the  weavers 
in  England  are  mostly  women;  here  they  are  largely  men.  This  woman  was  a 
very  good  weaver,  but  the  highest  wages  that  I  remember  of  her  making  were 
about  $6  a  week.  She  came  to  our  mill  and  she  worked  on  the  same  loom  and  on 
the  same  class  of  goods  ijrecisely — not  made  out  of  the  same  wools,  but  the  char- 
acter of  the  goods  was  similar — ^and  she  made  $14  in  our  mill;  and  we  have  peo- 
ple now — men — ^that  earn  as  high  as  $18  a  week;  but  I  never  knew  of  a  man  weaver 
over  there  making  over  $7.50. 

Q.  Have  you  looked  up  the  comparative  expense  of  living  so  as  to  be  al)le  to 
make  a  comparative  statement  of  the  real  wages? — A.  To  a  certain  extent.    I  was 
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quite  familiar  mth  many  of  those  work  people.  One  thing  about  them,  they 
retain  their  places.  They  seem  to  be  contented  if  they  are  making  a  living,  a^ 
they  are  pretty  sure  of  retaining  their  places.  I  took  an  interest  in  some  of  them 
and  they  were  really  an  excellent  class  of  pepijle,  ^od  type  of  English  work  peo- 
ple. My  conclusions  were  that  the  cost  of  living  is  something  lower  there,  gen- 
erally, but  among  work  people  it  is  almost  as  high  as  it  is  here.  The  prices  of 
food,  tf  anything,  are  higher  there  than  they  are  here,  which  is  an  essential  factor 
in  the  cost  of  living.  As  I  lived  over  there  and  kept  house,  that  was  a  question  I 
looked  into  somewhat.  The  only  article  that  I  ever  discovered  over  tnere  that 
was  cheaper  than  in  this  country  was  potatoes.  That  in  some  sections  is  a  very 
important  article  of  diet.  But  they  live  fairly  well  over  there;  they  do  not  con- 
sume a  great  deal  of  ifieat;  their  food  is  more  of  the  character  of  cereals — ^bread, 
and  things  of  that  kind.  Over  there,  instead  of  living  in  houses  as  they  do  here, 
they  live  in  rooms.  "We  have  work  people  in  our  town  living  in  houses  by  them- 
selves that  have  all  the  necessary  conveniences,  such  as  bathroom,  heater,  and 
gas.  The  houses  over  there  have  gas  in  to  a  large  extent,  but  it  is  very  rarely 
that  any  of  them  have  bathrooms.  I  do  not  think  in  any  instance  beaters  are 
much  used,  although  they  are  economical  in  household  expense.  They  depend 
almost  entirely  on  open  nres  and  live  largely  out  of  doors.  I  have  come  to  con- 
clusions about  the  working  people  in  this  way.  I  believe  that  the  labor  feature 
enters  into  your  investigation,  the  contract  law? 

Q.  Oertamly. — A.  I  believe  the  labor  contract  law  is  a  great  injury  to  this 
country  for  the  reason  that  it  prevents  employers  from  mamng  engagements  on 
that  side.  We  get  work  people  and  bring  them  here  in  order  to  get  their  high 
skill  and  also  for  the  advantage  in  getting  thoroughly  educated  work  people  to 
carry  on  the  principal  operations  in  the  mill.  I  speak,  of  course,  with  regard  to 
my  own  occupation.  In  England  the  best  work  i)eople  are  well  contented;  they 
are  a  good  class  of  X)eople,  and  their  lives  are  simple,  and  their  amusements  are 
simple  and  promotive  or  a  better  class  of  people.  That  is  a  great  inducement  to 
a  man  to  hold  them.  And  besides  that,  people  who  are  making  a  living,  particu- 
larly if  they  have  families,  are  not  inclined  to  take  the  risk  of  going  abroad  to 
^et  work.  The  consequence  is  that  that  class  of  people  remain  there,  and  the^'e 
IS  always  a  surplus  of  them;  whilst  the  other  class,  the  more  worthless,  or  prob- 
ably the  worthless,  come  largely  to  this  country,  and  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  the 
cause  of  a  great  many  of  the  strikes  that  take  place.  That  class  of  people  come  from 
foreign  countries,  and  although  they  are  better  off  here,  they  are  a  discontented 
class.  Speaking  of  my  own  experience  entirely,  if  we  could  have  bronght  from 
England  a  number,  say,  25  or  80  capable  mill  people,  we  could  have  started  onr 
operations  here  much  more  quickly  and  better  and  could  also  have  used  th<m 
people  in  teaching  others. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Was  there  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  those  people 
coming  here  if  they  had  wanted  to  come? — ^A.  No,  if  they  had  wanted  to  come 
voluntarily,  there  was  not.  In  order  to  get  those  people,  as  we  could  not  engaue 
them  over  there,  we  advertised  in  the  Yorkshire  papers,  giving  a  description  of 
the  town,  the  wages,  and  the  cost  of  living,  and  never  had  an  application  ftom  a 
single  person  to  come  here.  I  could  have  gone  to  Bradford,  where  my  works 
were  located,  and  employed  enough  to  run  our  mills,  if  I  could  have  made  the 
contract  there.  But,  as  I  said  before,  they  will  not  take  the  riak  of  going  to  an 
nnlmown  locality. 

Q.  Do  not  tens  of  thousands  take  the  risk  every  year  and  get  employment?— 
A.  Yes,  I  think  they  do;  but  I  qualify  that  by  saymg  that  the  best  class,  which  is 
the  most  desirable  for  us,  have  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Where  were  your  mills  located  in  England^— A.  At 
Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  England. 

Q.  You,  in  common  with  many  witnesses,  make  a  remarkable  statement  with 
respect  to  the  difference  between  the  British  and  American  wages.  Now,  there 
must  be  a  reason  why  you  can  pay  twice  and  twice  and  a  half  the  wages  that  are 
paid  in  foreign  countries— that  is,  we  will  say  Oermany  and  England— and  yet 
compete  in  the  world's  markets  with  them,  when  labor  enters  so  much  into  your 
.  product.  You  must  have  economies  somewhere.  You  claim  that  British  work- 
men were  better  prepared  and  better  workmen  than  American?— A.  They  were 
better  skilled  because  they  were  required,  probably,  to  perform  better  service,  to 
do  their  work  better;  but  we  can  not  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  We 
are  confined  in  our  operations,  and  I  think  practically  all  woolen  manufacturers 
or  worsted  manufacturers  ai*e  confined  to  our  own  market.  And  the  tariff  is  what 
enables  the  work  people  to  command  these  higher  wages.  They  demand  them; 
they  compel  us  to  pay  them.    They  get  the  benefit  of  the  higher  pay. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Could  you  not  compete  in  the  markets  of  theworid 
nmess  ^he  rate  of  wages  was  lower? — A.  We  could  not;  no. 
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Is  it  not  an  advantage  to  the  American  people,  American  labor,  to  reduce  the 
le  of  wages  to  the  foreign  level?— A.  No,  we  can  not  do  that.  I  think  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  i)eople  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  higher  wages,  is  one 
great  cause  of  the  pro6i>enty  of  the  country.  The  work  people,  the  common  class 
of  people  in  Europe,  have  no  purchasing  power  practically.  They  confine  them- 
selves i)er  force  entirely  to  necessities— mostly  food.  Their  clothing — while  it  is 
good  enough — they  make  last  a  long  time,  and  they  do  not  consume  much  in  the 
way  of  anything  but  food  and  shelter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  difference  in  the  retail  price  to  the  con- 
sumer of  underwear,  for  instance,  in  Great  Britain  and  here;  that  is,  quality  for 
quality? — A.  My  impression  is  that  the  profits  of  retailers  in  Great  Britain  are 
larger  than  they  are  in  this  country;  and  whilst  there  is  some  difference  in  the 
way  of  a  lower  price  there,  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  extensive,  very  heavy.  In  the 
article  of  underwear  I  could  hardly  say. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  class  of  goods  that  you  manufactured  there  and  ^ve  us 
the  comparative  prices— that  is,  the  price  to  the  consumer  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  price  to  the  American  consumer;  anything  of  general  consumption? — ^A.  I 
think  the  prices  of  goods  that  we  manufactured  or  that  we  handled  were  consid- 
erably higner  in  this  country  than  there.  The  raw  material  carries  a  duty,  and, 
of  course,  there  are  the  higher  wages  and  the  greater  expense  generally  attendant 
ux>on  carrying  on  the  mill.  The  general  en)enses,  cost  of  plant  and  all  that,  are 
much  higher  here  than  they  are  there,  which  is  the  cause  of  our  having  to  demand 
higher  prices. 

<^.  Is  the  higher  price  here  in  comparison  with  the  British  consumers' price,  the 
British  price  plus  tne  tariff,  or  is  it  more? — ^A.  It  is  not  always  equal  to  the  addi- 
tion of  the  tariff.  There  are  many  goods  of  the  commoner  class  that  are  well 
pirotected  by  the  weight  duty,  the  specific  duty.  Those  goods,  because  of  the 
competition  among  A]aierican  manufacturers  and  the  requiring  of  a  lower  class 
of  skill,  are  below  the  addition  of  the  tariff  to  the  cost  of  making  here. 

Q.  Given  the  proposition  that  the  tariff  shuts  out  the  foreign  imi>ortations,  what 
is  your  competition  in  this  country?  Is  it  close?  Is  it  severe?— A.  It  is  among  our 
own  people. 

Q.  What  are  your  average  dividends  in  fairly  good  years  in  your  business?— A. 
If  we  can  clear  6  per  cent,  we  thhik  we  have  done  verywell.  We  make  a  great 
many  goods  that  we  have  to  sell  for  less  than  cost.  There  are  methods  of  con- 
ducting business  in  this  country  that  are  unknown  to  other  countries  and  not 
permitted  there.  The  principal  difficulty  that  I  see  in  our  business  is  that  the 
orders  that  we  take  for  goods  to  be  made  are  not  much  more  than  a  memorandum; 
they  are  not  binding  on  the  person.  That  has  got  to  be  a  custom  of  the  trade,  and 
when  the  goods  are  ready  to  deliver,  if  they  do  not  want  them,  they  do  not  take 
them.  They  wire  me  and  say:  Cancel  my  Order  of  such  and  such  a  date.  And 
that  is  so  generally  permitted  by  the  trade  that  wo  have  to  submit  to  it.  The 
consequence  is  that  goods  are  piled  up  on  our  hands  that  we  have  to  dispose  of  at 
the  best  price  we  can  get. 

You  asked  me  somethin^^  about  the  price  of  goods  on  the  other  side — ^I  just  think 
now  of  clothing.  There  is  no  count^  in  the  world  that  I  know  of,  no  civilized 
country,  where  the  ready-made  clothing  business  has  developed  to  such  an  extent 
as  it  has  in  this  country,  nor  where  the  garments  are  so  well  made,  not  only  in 
point  of  workmanship  but  style  and  the  general  character  of  the  garment.  Tuose 
goo4s  are  sold  to  consumers,  I  think,  quite  as  cheaply  as  the  production  of  the 
ordinary  class  of  tailors  in  England.  Germany  I  do  not  know  so  much  about;  I 
never  bought  any  clothing  there,  but  I  presume  about  the  same  conditions  prevail. 

Q.  With  the  tariff  on  wool,  with  the  tskriff  on  machinery,  with  douole  the 
wages  in  this  country,  yet  you  say  ready-made  clothing  is  sold  at  equal  prices 
over  here.  How  do  you  account  for  it  as  a  business  proposition? — A.  I  think  it 
'  is  largely  owing  to  the  extent  of  the  business,  the  magnitude  of  the  manufacture 
of  clothing  in  tnis  country,  tiie  methods  that  are  carried  on  by  clothing  manu- 
facturers to  obtain  their  work  cheaply.  That  is  the  principal  feature  of  it;  and 
then  the  profits,  I  think,  are  comparatively  light.  Some  of  these  clothiers  do  an 
immense  imsiness.  I  know  hi  buying  men's  wear  in  a  town  like  Bradford  they 
would  have  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  ordinary  tailors  and  have  to  pay 
regular  tailors'  prices,  which  are  much  higher  than  readymade. 

Q.  Is  there  much  more  consumption  of  clothing  through  fashion  and  changes 
of  goods  in  this  country  than  there  is  in  England?- A.  Yes;  much  greater  in  this 
countay. 

Q.  What  do  they  usually  wear  there— homespun  or  corduroy  or  what? — ^A.  The 
corduroys  are  worn  principally  by  what  they  call  navvies  over  there — that  is, 
railroad  laborers  and  people  of  toat  kind.    The  general  wear  is  woolens  ordi- 
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narily;  woolens  largely  composed,  thoa^,  of  snbstitntes  for  pure  wool,  what  is 
callea  shoddy  and  things  of  that  Mnd.  The  manufacture  of  textiles,  in  England 
particularly,  is  confined  to  certain  districts.  Each  class  of  goods  will  be  made  in 
a  district  by  itself,  and  there  is  over  there  what  they  call  the  mungo  or  shoddy 
district.  I  never  heard  the  word  *  *  shoddy  "  used  over  there;  it  is  cal^  **  mango/' 
The  cotton  goods  are  principally  produced  in  Lancashire,  Manchester,  and  the 
heavy  woolens,  made  out  of  what  are  called  the  woolen  processes,  are  made  in 
Huddersfield  and  Leeds,  while  Bradford  is  the  principal  producing  point  for  what 
is  called  stuff  goods;  that  is,  women's  dress  goods.  1  should  tlmus  nine-tenths  of 
the  business  of  Bradford  was  the  production  of  women's  wear.  There  is  ahio  a 
district  called  the  mungo  district,  where  it  is  almost  entirely  shoddy,  large 
miUs — some  of  them,  I  think,  a  thousand  looms — making  this. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  When  you  say  shoddy  you  mean  wool  extracts? — ^A.  Yes; 
substitutes.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  do  not  make  some  very  good  goods 
out  of  them.  I  have  understood  that  in  Ghermany,  where  they  make  the  finest 
broadcloths,  they  can  not  give  them  the  proper  finish  without  the  use  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  what  they  call  mungo.  It  gives  a  higher  luster,  a  higher  finish  to 
the  goods.  They  are  very  highly  skilled  in  the  producing  of  yams  made  from 
such  materiiQs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litohman.)  In  your  exx>erience  as  an  importer,  going  back  to  the 
beginning  of  your  story,  in  1883  or  1884,  you  imported  directly  from  foreign  maim- 
f acturers? — A.  Very  rarely.  We  did  from  German  manufacturers  occasionally, 
but  very  rarely  from  English  manufacturers. 

Q.  Wnat  was  the  process  of  im^rtation  from  England?— A.  We  had  to  place 
orders  with  what  are  called  commission  houses;  but  instead  of  charging  the  com- 
mission to  the  manufacturer  for  selling,  they  charged  the  buyer  the  commission. 

Q.  Were  your  importations  on  bills  of  lading  or  on  what  are  called  omnibus 
invoices?— A.  They  were  on  invoices.  We  were  well  known  as  buyers  over  there 
and  were  all  on  open  account.  I  do  not  think  we  ever  had  a  case  where  we  were 
drawn  on  vrith  a  bill  of  lading. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  custom  now  on  importations  from  G^ermany,  as 
far  as  importations  get  in,  or  what  was  the  custom  under  the  Wilson  tariff? — A. 
In  what  respect,  may  I  ask? 

Q.  I  mean  whether  the  importation  was  direct  by  the  American  purchaser,  or 
whether  it  had  to  be  through  a  commission  agent  or  the  manufacturer  located  on 
this  side.— A.  I  think  in  G^erman  goods  it  was  largely  through  agents  on  this  side, 
houses  located  on  this  side  to  take  the  orders. 

Q.  What  is  your  experience  in  relation  to  the  effect  of  the  Wilson  tariff,  with 
its  ad  valorem  duties,  on  the  prices  of  goods  that  were  nominally  imported? — ^A. 
I  think  the  Wilson  taoiff  ox)ened  the  door  to  large  undervaluations. 

Q.  Now,  was  that  or  was  it  not  due  to  the  fact  that  no  price  was  named  in  the 
invoice  and  the  price  was  fixed  by  the  commission  agent  on  this  side? — ^A.  That  I 
could  not  testify  to,  because  I  have  no  knowledge  practically. 

Q.  You  did  not  import  at  that  time?— A.  We  did,  but  we  always  hi^  invoices 
with  a  fixed  price. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  then,  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  there  was  any  expe- 
rience of  that  kind  in  the  importation  of  goods  where  the  duty  was  ad  valorem? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  The  point  being  that  the  value  was  fixed  either  by  appraisal  at  the  custom- 
house or  by  representation  of  the  agent  on  this  side. — A.  I  think  that  the  practice 
of  undervfiduation  by  (j^rman  manufacturers  or  exporters  was  general.  I  judge 
that  from  my  experience  in  early  boyhood. 

Q.  And  you  thmk  that  is  a  feature  of  ad  valorefn  duties,  but  necessarily  it  is 
impossible  on  specific  duties?— A.  Yes,  I  could  give  you  instances,  if  you  want  to 
go  into  it  that  far,  where  the  thing  occurred  to  ourselves.  We  knew  of  a  make 
of  Oemian  goods  that  was  similar  to  goods  that  we  sold  largely,  and  they  were  * 
sold  by  a  New  York  commission  house.  We  knew  the  manufacturer  and  wrote 
to  him  direct,  saying  that  we  could  sell  his  goods  largely  if  we  could  get  them  at 
the  price  at  which  he  supplied  his  agent  on  these  particular  goods.  He  said  he 
would  sell  them  to  us  in  that  way  and  named  a  price.  We  made  a  calculation 
and  found  that  we  could  buy  them  as  cheaply  of  his  agent  in  New  York  as  we 
could  import  them.  I  then  wrote  to  him  asking  him  to  give  us  a  sketch,  a  pro 
forma  invoice  showing  how  we  could  handle  the  goods  on  the  conditions  he  ag^i^ed 
to.  He  started  with  a  sketch,  so  many  bales,  so  many  pieces,  so  much  per  piece, 
and  in  the  next  line  was  the  usual  custom-house  valuation,  10  per  cent  less,  lliat 
disposed  of  the  thing.  [Laughter.]  When  the  tariff  duty  is  50  per  cent,  10  per 
cent  undervaluation  is  5  per  cent  profit,  so  much  clear.  I  believe  tnat  the  specific 
duty  is  a  large  element  of  protection  to-day  to  the  American  manufacturer.    I 
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think,  if  yon  will  allow  me  to  go  into  that,  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  these 
nndervalnations  were  snccessful  was  becanse  the  administrative  law  connected 
with  the  tariff  had  never  been  reaUy  enforced.  I  have  never  known  an  instance 
where  the  elements  of  cost  were  demanded  by  the  Board  of  G^eneral  Appraisers. 
There  may  have  been  some,  but  I  have  never  known  them. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Clakke.)  Is  the  specific  dnty  also  a  protection  to  the  Treasnry? — 
A.  I  tnink  largely  it  is  a  protection  to  the  manufacturer  and  a  protection  to  the 
Treasury — ^that  is,  where  the  correct  and  honest  duties  are  collected. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmax.)  Are  you  not  aware  of  the  plan  in  effect  nnder  the  gov- 
ernment of  ascertaining  the  cost  of  manufacture  at  the  place  of  production? — ^A. 
I  know  that  they  have  special  agents  and  I  have  known  some  or  them,  but  I  do 
not  believe  those  men  can  get  as  accurately  at  the  cost  of  manufacture  as  the  man 
who  makes  the  goods.    I  think  that  that  is  the  place  to  go.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  How  far  is  the  information  obtained  by  consular  agents  reliable? — ^A.  To 
some  extent  the  consular  agents,  where  they  are  business  men — and  at  the  time  I 
was  in  Bradford  they  had  an  excellent  consul  there,  Mr.  Grinnell,  who  had  been  a 
business  man  and  was  an  expert  on  the  judgment  of  goods — ^in  cases  such  as  that 
I  think  the  consul  is  a  great  nelp  in  protecting  the  Ghovemment  and  the  manu- 
facturer on  this  side. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  the  consular  service  would  be  of  great  value  to  American 
industries  if  manned  by  people  capable  of  acting  with  expert  knowledge? — A. 
Yes;  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  I  think  those  men  should  be  business  men,  exi)ert  in 
the  knowledge  of  such  goods  as  are  produced  in  the  district  where  they  act. 

Q,  Yon  are  in  favor  of  a  long  tenure  of  office? — A.  I  am  always  m  favor  of 
employing  good  people  as  long  as  they  are  worthy  of  employment,  and  I  think 
that  long  service  is  all  that  can  give  proper  knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  F akquhar.  )  You  have  criticised  somewhat  the  administrative  cus- 
toms law.  Have  you  ever  carefully  ^one  over  the  provisions  of  that  law  to  see  if 
you  could  suggest  r  ^medial  features  in  it  by  amendment  or  otherwise? — ^A.  As  1 
remember  that  portion  of  the  law  that  I  referred  to,  regarding  statement  of  the 
elements  of  cost,  it  allows  it  to  be  entirely  at  the  option  of  the  general  appraiser 
where  he  has  a  doubt  of  the  value.  It  is  some  time  since  I  read  the  law,  as  we 
have  not  imported  anything  for  a  long  time;  but  I  think  that  every  man  holding 
the  office  of  general  api>raiser  should  be  a  man  of  expert  knowledge. 

Q.  Are  not  every  one  of  them  now  in  the  New  York  custom-house  experts? — A. 
That  I  do  not  know.  1  suppose  that  many  of  them  that  have  been  employed  there 
a  long  time  probably  are. 

Q.  Not  over  3  of  them  but  what  have  had  at  It^ast  12  years'  experience? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Most  of  these  special  agents  of  the  Treasury  have  these  subjects  in  hand? — 
A.  I  knew  1  or  2  of  those  men  from  having  been  called  as  a  Government  wit- 
ness in  New  York,  and  I  was  convinced  that  they  were  men  of  great  capability 
for  their  positions.  One  of  them  was  a  man  named  Wilkinson.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  there  still  or  not.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  I  think  he 
was  a  man  very  much  devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  position,  also.  I  think  that 
Coloner  Tichenor  was  a  man  of  good  ability,  but  l  do  not  think  that  he  gave 
his  attention  to  the  details  of  its  application.  The  foundation  of  the  whole  of  it, 
though,  is  with  the  ordinary  examiner  and  the  appraiser.  I  think  the  duties  of 
the  general  appraiser  are  more  of  a  revisionary  cnaracter.  Cases  do  not  come  to 
them  unless  they  have  been  first  started  by  the  lower  officials  and  appraisers. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  would  rather,  probably,  criticise  the  execution  than  the 
text  of  the  law? — A.  A  great  deal;  yes.  And  I  think  that  is  the  case  with  most 
people  who  are  affected  by  the  illegal  importation  of  goods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  a  protectionist? — A.  lam.  I  have  been  a  pro- 
tectionist from  boyhood — before  I  was  intrusted  in  manufacturing. 

Q.  The  present  tariff  law,  I  presume,  is  secured  largeljr  in  resixjuse  to  the 
demand  of  the  American  manufacturers,  is  it  not? — A.  I  think  largely.  I  think 
that  they  were  called  upon  to  express  their  opinions,  and  I  think  the  law  was 
based  largely  upon  that. 

Q.  And  they  are  generally  satisfied  with  it?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  not  believe  that  the  workingmen,  who  were  •'ery  largely  inter- 
ested in  securing  the  alien  contract-labor  law,  nave  just  as  much  right  to  have  a 
voice  in  such  a  law  as  you  have  in  the  law  that  you  consider  for  your  protection? — 
A.  I  can  not  deny  that,  but  I  do  not  think  the  alien  contract-laoor  law  would  be 
to  their  advantage. 

<J.  Do  you  not  Delieve  that  they,  being  the  more  numerous  class  and  interested 
in  it,  should  outweigh  your  opinion  ana  your  interest  in  it? — A.  I  do  not  think 
the  best  opinions  are  always  given  by  the  majority  of  XHK)ple,  if  that  would  answer 
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your  Question.    I  think  that  people  of  ezx>erience  and  intelligence  partictilarly  on 
the  snbject  are  the  most  capable  of  giving  a  reliable  opinion. 

Q.  Is  it  not  very  probable  that  the  opinion  of  people  who  are  more  nearly  inter- 
ested in  snch  a  law  is  quite  as  valuable  as  that  of  the  other  class?— A.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  every  person  who  is  interested  in  the  law  is  somewhat  biased  in  the 
direction  of  his  own  interests,  but  I  have  had  some  experience  in  employing  for- 
eign and,  of  course,  native  work  people,  and  whilst  I  am  in  favor  of  employing 
our  own  work  people  in  preference  to  the  work  x>eople  of  foreign  counMes,  what 
I  meant  was  that  I  think  we  are  handicapped  in  not  being  able — I  speak  entirdy 
with  reference  to  my  own  business — ^to  command  the  very  best  skilled  labor  that 
is  to  be  had,  which  we  could  get  if  we  were  permitted  to  go  abroad  for  it. 

Q.  You  have  satisfactory  labor  in  your  manufacture,  have  you  not? — A.  Fairly 
so,  after  years  of  instruction.    We  have  got  a  fair  organization. 

Q.  Is  it  not  fair  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  educate  the  American  working- 
mon? — A.  I  think  so,  and  I  think  the  importation  of  the  very  best  class  of  foreign 
work  people  would  be  a  means  to  that  end. 

Q.  6ut  you  would  tear  down  this  barrier  altogether,  according  to  your  state- 
ment?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  make  laws  that  have  very  great  excep- 
tions that  will  not  be  evaded  by  expert  people  in  that  direction.  That  is  one  of 
the  difficulties  of  our  present  tariff.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  remedied,  though. 
There  have  to  be  distinctions. 

Q.  You  would  destroy  this  alien  contract-labor  law  if  you  could,  would  you 
not? — ^A.  I  would  have  it  modified. 

Q.  In  what  way? — A.  In  the  way  of  permitting  the  bringing  into  the  country 
of  respectable  and  skilled  labor.  And  I  think  that  that  ought  to  be  the  test  alto- 
gether— ^the  respectability  of  the  i)eople,  not  their  nationality  or  race,  or  anything 
of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  know  that  there  has  been  in  the  i)ast  a  very  large  complaint  on  the  part 
of  the  working  i)eople  that  the  protective  tariff  protects  the  manufacturers,  and 
then  the  manufacturers  are  not  in  favor  of  protecting  the  workingmen  by  keeping 
out  at  the  same  time,  with  the  products  of  European  labor,  that  European  labor 
itself. — ^A.  Yes:  I  understand  that.  Now,  I  could  give  you  an  instance:  I  believe 
that  a  good  laborer,  that  is  a  ^ood  workman,  a  steady  man,  and  a  skillful  man, 
will  always  command  a  fair  price.  I  will  give  you  a  little  comparison  about  the 
wages  paid  in  other  divisions  of  labor.  Some  years  ago  a  man  was  sent  out  to 
this  country  to  sot  up  machinery  by  a  large  ouilder  of  worsted  machinery  in 
England.  I  knew  those  people,  and  they  asked  me  (I  was  on  a  visit  there)  to  see 
to  that  man  in  case  he  needed  anything.  "When  he  had  got  through  with  his  work 
here  he  came  to  my  office  to  see  me,  and  told  me  he  was  going  back,  but  he  did 
not  care  about  going.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  had  any  idea  of  remaining  in 
this  country  and  getting  work  here.  He  said  he  had.  He  said  he  was  entirely 
free  from  his  present  employer;  he  had  completed  his  engagement.  I  said, 
*  *  Well,  I  think  we  could  give  you  a  place. "  (This  man  was  a  machinist. )  *  *  What 
will  you  engage  for  us  for  ?  "  He  said,  "  Thirteen  dollars  a  week."  I  said,  **  We 
are  i>aying  $13.50  for  the  ordinary  class  mechanics,  but  the  wages  of  skilled 
mechanics  are  $16.50  a  week.*'  Well,  he  made  an  engagement  with  us,  and  after 
remaining  with  us  some  timo  his  wages  amount  to  $18  a  week,  more  than  we 
pay  to  any  other  mechanic  in  the  mill.  It  was  simply  because  that  man  was  a 
steady  worker,  and  he  made  the  increase  in  wages  up  every  year.  He  was  an 
industrious  man.  I  never  knew  him  to  jump  when  I  went  into  the  room  where  he 
was.    He  was  always  jumping  at  his  work. 

Q.  Would  you  have  the  law  amended  so  you  might  contract  in  England  or 
other  European  countries  to  bring  to  this  country  skmed  and  expert  labor  in  your 
line  of  work?  Is  that  your  argument? — ^A.  Not  particularly  in  my  line  of  work; 
any  line  of  work. 

Q.  That  is  your  interest  now? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  largely  my  interest  now. 

Q.  If  that  is  done  for  you,  such  a  law  would  have  to  be  framed  so  that  all  manu- 
facturers and  employers  of  labor  could  take  advantage  of  it;  and,  if  that  is  true, 
might  not  the  mine  owners,  the  great  coal  trust  of  Pennsylvania,  bring  in  thou- 
sands of  expert  miners  from  Europe  to  take  the  place  of  American  miners  who 
would  be  on  strike  in  case  of  grievances?— A.  I  understand  they  probably  would 
to  some  extent.  But  the  higher  skilled  laborers  are  not  so  numerous  as  tnat;  and 
my  idea  is  that  if  it  were  permitted  to  bring  the  better  class  of  work  people,  it 
would  tend  more  to  equalize  the  wages  in  the  different  countries.  There  is  a  sur- 
plus of  this  highly  skilled  labor  in  Euroi)e.  If  that  surplus  were  reduced  by 
bringing  them  to  this  country,  it  would  make  the  workers  generally  there  more 
independent;  they  would  get  bettor  wages.  They  are  bomo  down  by  that  large 
surplus  of  workers  who  have  to  work. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litohman.)  What  would  be  the  effect  on  this  country?— A.  I  think 
that  the  effect  on  this  country  would  be  to  create  a  higher  degree  of  skill. 

Q.  Those  workmen  coming  over  here  would  supplant  the  workmen  already 
here?— A.  I  just  gave  that  in^ance  to  show  my  disbelief  in  that  idea. 

Q.  That  one  instance,  yes;  but  there  came  auring  this  present  year,  in  round 
numbers,  a  half  million  of  inmiigrants?— A.  Yes;  but  they  are  general  laborers 
and,  I  think,  a  very  small  portion  of  them  are  skilled  workers.  I  speak  of  the 
skilled  workers,  because  there  is  no  necessity  for  making  contracts  with  these 
ordinary  laborers  abroad.    Immigration  brings  them  without  anv  arrangement. 

Q.  You,  as  a  manufacturer,  within  reasonable  bounds,  do  not  object  to  the  rate 
of  wages,  provided  your  competitors  in  your  line  jwiy  the  same  rate  of  wages? — ^A. 
Yes;  and  I  would  like  to  see  a  general  imif  ormity  of  wages  in  my  lino  of  business 
throughout  the  country. 

Q.  Are  there  not  manufacturers  who  are  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  every 
I>068ible  means  of  competition  with  their  associates  in  business,  sometimes  unfairly 
and  unduly?— A.  I  thmk  there  are. 

Q.  With  the  barriers  down,  even  under  the  plea  of  competent  skilled  labor  in 
Europe,  would  not  those  manufacturers  who  are  unfair  and  unjust  at  least  take 
advanta^  of  that  loophole  to  use  that  source  of  supply  to  reduce  the  rate  of  wages 
of  American  labor? — A.  It  is  probable  in  some  instances  they  would. 
.  Q.  Then  would  it  be  fair  tnat  the  manufacturer  should  have  the  protection  of 
a  tariff  on  his  manufactured  goods  and  the  laborer  have  no  protection  a^nst 
labor  imported  from  abroad? — A.  In  the  abstract,  no;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
think  that  the  disadvanta^s  would  gradually  disappear. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  labor  organizations  personally? — ^A.  I  can  not 
say  that  I  have  any  positive  objections  merely  to  the  organizations.    I  have  objec- 
« tions  to  their  manner  of  ox)erating  sometimes. 

Q.  Would  not  that  apply  also  to  organizations  of  capital?— A.  Quite  likely. 
Capital  is  very  powerful. 

Q.  Then  an  organization  of  capital,  rightly  managed,  is  not  an  improper  thing 
in  your  judgment?— A.  Rightly  managed. 

Q.  An  organization  of  labor  rightly  mans^ed,  also? — ^A.  Perfectly. 

Q.  Is  there  any  objection  to  a  mutual  understanding  of  each  other's  interests 
and  positions  between  representatives  of  organizations  of  capital  and  representa- 
tives of  organizations  of  labor? — ^A.  No;  if  they  could  have  a  mutual  understand- 
ing, I  think  that  would  be  quite  desirable. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  encourage  that? — 

•  A.  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  labor  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  elevating 

the  character  of  the  work  people.    I  think  if  that  was  their  purpose  more  than 

the  arbitrary  one  of  taking  advantage  of  the  position  of  their  employer,  they 

would  be  eventually  much  better  off. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  improvement  in  labor  organizations  in  the  last  20  or 
25  years  in  that  very  point — a  more  conservative  and  intelligent  management? — 
A.  1  have  only  noticed  in  the  newspapers,  which  is  the  only  source  of  mowledge 
I  have,  the  tendency  in  that  direction. 

S.  That  is  good,  of  course,  as  far  as  it  §oes.— A.  Yes;  very. 
.  Is  there  not  a  marked  difference  in  the  condition  under  which  labor  is 
employed  at  the  present  time  and  25  years  ago?— A.  Of  course  I  was  not  in  this 
buraness  25  years  ago,  but  I  had  some  knowledge  of  it. 

Q.  You  have  seen  the  change  in  your  business? — ^A.  Yes;  and  I  think  the  posi- 
tion of  the  workingman  is  much  better  than  it  used  to  be.  I  think  the  position 
is  even  of  people  employed  in  the  stores. 

Q.  You  did  not  quite  catch  my  question.  I  mean  the  conditions  under  which 
labor  is  employed,  in  the  specialization  and  subdivision  of  labor. — ^A.  I  should 
think  there  was  an  improvement,  you  might  say,  in  every  direction. 

Q.  I  did  not  mean  as  to  the  matter  of  employment,  but  as  to  the  different 
manner  of  employment. — A.  That  I  do  not  reauy  think  I  am  able  to  answer. 

Q.  Your  line  of  industry,  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods,  is  substantially  the 
same  as  it  was  25  years  ago?  The  subdivision  of  labor  is  not  as  apparent  and  notice- 
able in  that  as  in  some  other  lines  of  industry? — A.  I  think  the  processes  are  about 
the  same  as  they  have  been  since  I  have  had  any  knowledge  of  it. 

Q.  The  only  improvement  being  in  special  machinery  to  produce  the  same 
result?— A.  In  si)ecial  machinery  and  the  education  of  the  work  people  to  a  higher 
degree  of  skill. 

Q.  As  to  management  of  the  machinery  itself,  is  a  workman  required  to  run  a 
larger  number  of  machines  at  the  present  time  than  he  was  15  or  20  years  ago?— 
A.  Yes;  that  is  the  condition  in  this  country  and  also  in  foreign  lands. 

Q.  It  is  natural  to  give  the  same  increaae? — ^A.  Yes, 
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Q.  Has  the  increase  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  draft  upon  the  mental 
and  physical  energy  of  the  man  employed? — ^A.  I  think  it  has  increased  much 
more  largely  in  proportion  to  the  stram  on  the  workman — I  think  the  pay  has. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  hours  of  employment? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  sanitary  conditions  under  which  the 
workmen  are  employed? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  has  that  been  the  voluntary  act  of  the  manufacturer  as  against  the 
compulsory  legislation  of  the  State?— A.  I  think  that  is  largely  owing  to  the  legal 
enactments  or  the  different  States.  At  the  same  time  I  thmk  that  employers 
look  largely  to  the  comfort  of  their  people. 

Q.  Is  the  large  bulk  of  the  legislation,  so  called,  in  this  State  and  the  United 
States  the  result  of  the  agitation  and  demands  of  organized  labor? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Ql  To  that  extent,  then,  organized  labor  has  accomplished  some  good  results?— 
A.  I  think  it  has  undoubtedly;  but  when  you  asked  me  if  I  was  opposed  to  labor 
organizations  I  said  I  was  opposed  to  their  methods. 

Q.  With  the  lessening  of  tne  hours  of  labor  and  a  larger  opportunity  for  study 
and  education,  will  there  not  come  an  improvement  in  tne  methods  and  manage- 
ment even  of  labor  organizations?— A.  On,  I  think  so;  I  think  that  their  course 
will  be  considerably  modified. 

Q.  In  other  words,  is  not  education  the  basic  principle  of  all  true  progress?— A. 
I  believe  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  recently  in  session 
at  Louisville,  passed  resolutions  calling  for  more  rigid  laws  of  this  kind,  like  the 
alien  contract  labor  law.  That  is  an  organization  l3nat  represents  approximately 
1,000,000  American  workingmen.  They  are  in  favor  of  that  law,  and  the  manu- 
facturers are  in  favor  of  the  protective-tariff  law.  Perhaps  some  of  both  of  yon 
are  in  favor  of  both  laws.  Do  you  not  think  it  better  to  work  together  and  not 
conflict  with  each  other,  in  the  way  of  your  different  desires?— A.  I  think 
decidedly  that  what  is  desirable  in  every  business  operation  is  harmony.  The 
English  factory  law  is  the  most  paternal  law  that  I  know  of.  It  takes  care  of 
the  work  people  and  comx)els  their  employers  to  treat  them  properly.  We 
have  something  of  the  same  laws  here;  but  in  England  there  can  be  no  strikes 
without  notice.  I  think  the  law  is  there  two  weeks*  notice.  That  gives  the 
employer,  particularly  if  he  is  a  manufacturer  of  cotton  or  woolen  goods,  an 
opportunity  of  provimng;  for  the  time  when  the  people  will  stop  work.  There  is 
a  large  amount  of  material,  when  it  has  undergone  a  partial  process  in  the  mill, 
that  then  is  unfit  for  anything  else,  and  that  material  is  placed  in  the  machinery 
for  every  operation,  and  if  the  work  stox)s  it  is  rendered  valueless;  it  is  good  for 
nothing  out  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  placed  in  the  machinery.  It  becomes 
waste  if  it  is  not  used  for  that  purpose.  The  law  in  England  is  that  when  a 
weaver  starts  what  is  called  the  warp — ^that  is,  the  yam  is  put  into  a  loom— he 
can  not  quit  work  until  he  has  woven  that  warp  out.  That  empties  the  machine, 
and  he  can  walk  out  then.  They  are  liable  to  fine;  if  they  can  not  pay  a  fine,  I 
believe  some  other  kind  of  punishment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  employer  is 
bound  to  give  his  work  people  notice  unless  they  have  committed  some  palpable 
act  that  has  been  destructive;  that  is,  it  compels  the  employer  and  his  worsmen 
to  the  same  level  of  conduct  to  each  other;  each  of  them  has  to  give  notice.  It 
is  a  serious  thing  to  a  manufacturer  when  he  is  placed  in  the  jmsition  of  being 
compelled  to  grant  demands  of  his  work  people.  He  has  made  contracts  likely 
for  t>nose  gooas;  he  has  a  fixed  price,  which  is  not  an  overmargined  one,  and  the 
work  people,  taking  advantage  of  this  fact,  when  he  has  a  lar^e  amount  of  work, 
which  is  generally  the  time  of  all  strikes,  is  a  very  serious  thmg. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  care  to  give  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
question  of  arbitration,  or  settlements  by  conciliation,  or  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes by  courts?— A.  I  think  conferences  are  very  desirable;  but  when  it  comes 
to  compulsory  arbitration,  I  think  that  that  invades  the  right  of  contract. 

Q.  You  would  not  be  in  favor  of  compulsory  education? — A.  No;  I  would  not  be. 

Q.  You  are  in  favor,  however,  of  conferences,  you  say,  leading  up  to  concilia- 
tion?— A.  I  am. 

Q.  You  have  no  objection  i)ersonally  to  meeting  the  appointed  agents  of  your 
enaployees? — A.  No;  I  have  done  that  several  times. 

Q.  You  see  no  objection  to  the  employees  selecting  their  agents  for  that  pur- 
pose rather  than  having  the  contact  direct  with  the  individual  people?— A.  It 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  have  the  contact  direct  with  each  individual,  but 
in  my  own  case  I  have  usually  consulted  numbers  of  them  independent  of  the 
committees  that  waited  on  me. 

Q.  You  would  not  individually  hold  it  against  the  committee  who  waited  on 
you  to  represent  their  fellow  employees? — A.  O,  no;  I  think  they  have  the  same 
right  to  ask  a  fair  price  for  their  labor  as  I  have  to  ask  a  fair  price  for  my  goods. 
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Q.  And  if  that  same  feeling  existed  between  all  mannfactnrers  and  their 
employees,  we  could  soon  pave  the  way  for  conciliation  between  employers  and 
employees? — A.  I  think  so;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  general  objection 
is  on  tjhe  part  of  employees  and  work  people  themselves,  mostly. 

Q.  That,  however,  applies  more  particularly  where  the  relation  is  a  personal 
one? — ^A.  Tes;  of  course  the  relation  between  clerks  and  their  employers  is 
closer;  still,  I  am  quite  familiar  with  the  people  we  employ,  and  I  befieve  most 
manufacturers  are. 

Q.  Those  in  your  own  personal  industry? — ^A.  It  is  not  confined  to  me;  there 
are  a  n^at  many  other  people  the  same  way. 

Q.  How  far  does  that  kindly  relation  extend  when  it  is  between  the  superin- 
tendent of  a  mill,  representing  a  corporation  and  stockholders  who  themselves 
have  no  x)ersonal  contact  with  the  men  employed?— A.  That  would  depend  largely 
on  the  man.    In  some  cases  it  is  probably  very  arbitrary  and  unpleasant. 

Q.  And  when  there  is  that  unpleasant  and  arbitrary  action  on  the  part  of  the 
superintendent,  it  is  liable  to  create  a  retaliatory  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
inflpnen?— A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  the  result. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  From  your  experience  and  observation  in  this  country 
ana  in  England,  do  you  consider  that  a  protective  daty  on  imported  goods  JB 
exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer?— A.  No;  I  think  the  work  peo- 
ple get  the  larger  part  of  it.  Competition  among  manufacturers  keeps  prices 
verjr  low,  but  that  conipetition  can  not  be  visited  directly  upon  the  work  people. 
Their  wages  are  (^uite  firmly  fixed.  If  we  take  an  order  for  goods  at  a  low  cost, 
we  can  not  take  it  off  the  work  people. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  contract  labor  law,  are  you  aware  that  it  contains  a  provi- 
sion for  the  importation  of  highly  skilled  people  as  instructors  in  new  mdus- 
tries? — A.  I  thiuK  that  applies  to  new  industries ;  that  is  my  remembrance  of  it.  My 
industry  is  not  a  new  industry;  it  had  been  carried  on  m  this  country,  particu- 
larly in  New  England,  for  many  years.  I  was  merely  establishing  a  new  factory, 
a  new  plant,  not  a  new  industry. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  that  law  could  be  safely  amended  so  as  to  permit  the 
importation  of  skilled  laborers  under  contract  fof  improving  the  processes  of  pro- 
duction in  existing  industries?— A.  I  think  so.  I  am  not  enough  of  a  lawyer  to 
suggest  any  amendment,  but  I  think  that  an  amendment  in  that  direction  would 
be  a  great  oenefit  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  think  it  would  relieve  the  laboring  ele- 
ment of  foreign  countries  of  a  large  surplus  that  is  alwa>rs  out  of  work,  and  in 
that  way  tend  to  equalize  the  wages  in  the  different  countries,  and  in  that  case  I 
think  there  would  be  really  less  necessity  for  the  tariff. 

<).  Would  it  have  the  effect  of  displacing  any  skilled  labor  now  employed  in 
this  country? — A.  I  scarcely  think  it  would  to  any  great  degree,  because  there  is 
a  demand  in  this  country  for  highly  skilled  labor  that  we  have  great  difficulty  in 
supplying. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to  educate  the  employees  generally 
in  that  industry  to  their  advantage? — ^A.  I  do,  because  the  overseers  in  mills  have 
to  look  very  carefully  after  the  work  of  the  subordinate  hands,  and  that  alone 
would  tend  to  create  a  higher  degree  of  skill  among  the  general  work  people. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  another  effect  would  be  to  improve  the  quality  of  American 
products  and  increase  their  reputation? — A.  I  think  it  would  in  my  own  busi- 
ness. I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  other  branch,  but  that  would  be  the  result  in 
my  own  establishment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  While  it  has  been  permissible  under  the  alien  con- 
tract-labor law  to  import  into  this  country  skilled  workmen,  was  not  that  clause 
of  tiie  law  framed  entirely  to  improve  the  infant  industries  of  the  country? — A.  I 
think  very  likeljr;  I  think  more  particularly  tD  keep  out  of  the  country  work 
people  who  may  interfere  with  those  engaged  here.  I  think  that  was  the  prime 
object  of  the  law. 

Q.  That  is  the  general  law,  but  there  is  a  permission  there  in  the  law  to  import 
skilled  workmen.— A.  For  new  industries,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  so-called  infant  industries  in  this  country  now? — A.  No; 
I  stated  that  we  embrace  nearly  all  the  branches.  I  spoke  of  the  instance  of  my 
employing  that  machinist.  I  forgot  to  state  that  that  man  told  me  he  had  heen 
27  years  in  the  business  in  England  and  earned  but  30  shillings  a  week — about 
17.50;  and  I  said  we  paid  him  as  high  as  $18,  and  I  think  his  regular  pay,  inde- 
X)endent  of  overwork,  was  about  $16.50. 

Q.  Did  he  remain  with  you  many  years?— A.  He  remained  until  we  had  to 
close  down  the  mill  in  consequence  of  the  Wilson  law,  and  then  he  went  home. 
His  wife  was  dissatisfied,  I  believe,  with  living  here;  but  he  has  since  written 
several  times  wishing  to  come  back,  but  we  had  employed  other  men  in  his  place 
and  did  not  need  him. 
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Q.  Do  you  import  any  labor-saving  machinery  or  newly  devised  machinery  in 
your  business  now? — A.  The  great  bulk  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  worsted  is  of  foreign  invention,  and  we  have  to  import  it  when  we 
need  it.  We  have  not  imported  any  lately,  because  our  establishment  is  qmte 
complete. 

Q.  Are  there  any  American  manufacturers  of  the  same  class  of  machinery 
here? — ^A.  Manufacturers  of  some  machines,  but  not  the  general  outfit  of  the 
mill. 

Q.  How  far  could  it  complete  the  outfit  of  the  mill  ? — ^A.  You  mean  what  per- 
centage?- 

Q.  Yes,  of  the  whole  machinery. — ^A.  Probably  not  over  15  per  cent  of  Ameri- 
can macmnery.    Many  of  the  machines  are  not  made  in  this  country. 

Q.  Is  there  not  inducement  enough  for  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  to 
take  up  this  class  of  machinery  for  American  mills? — A.  There  is;  but,  as  I  said, 
the  machines  are  generally  of  foreign  invention  and  they  have  somewhat  of  a 
monopoly  of  the  building  of  them.  I  think  that  they  probably  understand  how  to 
build  them  more  economically;  that  is,  on  a  more  economical  method. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  discrimination  in  the  tariff  on  the  importation  of  machines 
because  they  are  of  foreign  manufacture?— -A.  I  think  the  tariff  is  equal  on  aJl 
machinery. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  testimony  before  this  commission,  not  only  here 
but  elsewhere,  on  this  and  kindred  industries,  has  been  that  the  American  manu- 
facturers are  in  a  very  good  position  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world  suc- 
cessfully and  pay  their  employees  better  wages  than  are  paid  abroad ,  etc.  In  view 
of  that  satisfactory  stat^  of  aSfairs,  is  there  any  real  necessity  for  making  another 
loophole  in  the  alien  contract-labor  law? — ^A.  Personally,  I  do  not  care  about  it; 
that  is  all  I  can  say.    I  am  quite  willing  to  let  it  remain. 

Q.  I  thought  you  favored  changing  it,  from  a  remark  you  made  in  the  begin- 
ning.— ^A.  No;  I  have  been  struggling  all  my  life  and  I  think  I  can  continne  for 
the  remainder  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  think  of  any  further  statement  you  would  like  to 
make,  Mr.  Steel? — ^A.  Only  to  express  a  desire  that  there  shall  be  no  change  in  the 
tariff.  I  think  the  disturbance  and  agitation  of  these  questions  that  affect  the 
business  world  generally  are  very  much  to  be  deplored.  It  is  terrible  to  live  in  a 
constant  fear  of  a  change  in  the  laws  that  govern  your  business.  It  is  a  horrible 
condition  of  life.  Whatever  inequalities  there  may  be  in  the  present  tariff,  I 
think  it  would  be  better  to  submit  to  them.  We  can  get  along  under  this  tariff  very 
well,  and  I  would  rather  submit  to  any  disadvanta^s  it  brings  me  than  to  have 
'  any  general  stirring  up  or  disturbance  of  the  question.  It  di^pts  business  and 
makes  life  very  uncertain.  I  think  all  classes  of  people  in  this  country  are  bene- 
fited by  the  tariff.  One  of  the  gentlemen  asked  me  if  I  was  a  protectionist.  I 
have  been  from  a  boy.  My  father  was  a  Whig  and  I  became  onCj  and  I  remember 
the  tariff  arguments  that  were  made  in  those  days.  The  principal  one  was  that 
we  had  not  skilled  labor  and  we  had  not  capital.  I  thins:  the  tariff  has  largely 
added  to  the  population  of  this  country  as  well  as  increased  the  industries.  The 
tariff  has  brougnt  people  to  this  country  to  do  the  work  here  that  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  doing  abroad,  and  my  feeling  is,  without  any  bias,  free  from  selfii^ 
interest,  it  has  been  a  great  benefit  for  the  country  at  large. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  knew  you  were  a  protectionist, but  I  wanted  to  see  if 
you  carried  the  principle  all  along  the  line  and  give  the  workingmen  all  the  iiro- 
tection  they  wanted?— A.  It  is  very  hard  to  be  consistent  in  these  matters. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  consider  the  triumph  of  protection — evidenced  by 
the  success  of  American  manufacturers  and  the  ability  of  American  producers  to 
compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world — as  a  reason  for  dispensing  with  the  tariff?— 
A.  No;  at  present  we  could  not  endure  that.  It  would  disrupt  everything  in  the 
country  if  we  were  to  dispense  with  it.  I  do  not  know  the  details  of  the  English 
history  of  protection,  but  I  have  been  told  by  people  over  there  that  at  one 
time  England  was  the  strongest  protection  country  in  the  world;  that  there  were 
legal  penalties  at  times  connected  with  the  introduction  of  foreign  products  and 
manufactures.  I  think,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  business  there,  thejr  continued 
that  policy  until  home  competition  brought  down  the  cost  of  production  among 
themselves  so  they  did  not  need  it  any  more;  and  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  in 
the  course  of  many  years  that  would  be  the  condition  in  this  country— that  com- 
petition among  ourselves  would  reduce  us  to  the  lowest  cost  of  production  of  any 
country  in  the  world;  but  to  arrive  at  that  I  think  we  need  the  present  policy  of 
the  Government,  Besides  that,  I  think  the  people  who  have  gone  into  invest- 
ments largely  through  the  policy  of  the  GK>veiiiment  are  entitled  to  a  reasonalile 
continuance  of  that  policy. 
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Q.  From  your  experience  in  livinj^  and  carrying  on  business  in  a  free-trade 
country,  can  vou  see  any  advantages  in  that  policy  over  the  general  policy  of  pro- 
tection?— ^A.  On  the  contrary,  I  can  see  great  disadvantages.  Still,  JGngland  can 
ha^y  be  compared  to  our  country.  We  have  unlimited  resources  and  hers  are 
very  small.  I  think  one  of  the  great  features  of  our  Government  is  that  if  a  man 
does  not  care  to  work  in  a  mill  or  blacksmith  shop,  he  is  given  a  farm  that  he  can 
go  to  free  of  cost.  That,  of  course,  is  an  ox>ening  he  has  in  no  other  country — ^no 
great  manufacturing  coimtry  except  this.  Ho  can  choose  his  employment  here 
and  thjB  Government  will  give  him  a  plant. 

I  desire  to  add  something  in  relation  to  the  subdivison  of  labor  in  manufactur- 
ing. You  can  carrv  on  manufacturing  in  England  without  owning  a  machine. 
The  different  branches  of  producing  goods  over  there  are  each  one  a  separate 
business.  It  is  carried  on  in  this  way  by  many  of  these  people  who  call  them- 
selves commission  houses.  They  employ  designers  who  get  up  the  designs  for 
goods.  They  then  buy  the  wool  from  parties  that  do  notnmg  but  comb  it  into 
what  is  callea  the  top,  which  is  the  first  form  that  worsted  appears  in.  The  top 
is  then  given  out  to  people  who  do  nothing  but  spin  it  into  yam.  That  is  given 
to  peome  who  do  notlung  but  weave,  and  they  will  weave  it  into  goods.  The 
goods  from  the  loom  then  will  be  given  to  people  to  dye  and  finish;  that  is  their 
sole  business.  Then  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  x>arties  who  pack  and  examine 
the  goods,  and  the  only  thing  that  the  party  who  stands  in  the  position  of  manu- 
facturer has  to  do  is  to  have  them  invoiced  and  carted  away.  In  this  country 
nearly  all  the  manufacturing  is  done  in  one  establishment.  We  do  everything — 
take  the  wool  and  turn  out  the  finished  goods,  dyed;  and  this  is  the  custom  in 
this  country.  That  is  one  element  of  cheapness  connected  with  manufacturing 
in  England,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  all  these  operations.  I  think  the  sub- 
division of  these  different  branches  enables  them  to  carry  it  on  more  econom- 
ically. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  You  spoke  of  5  subdivisions;  is  there  a  profit  in 
each?— A.  There  is  a  very  small  profit. 

Q.  In  your  own  manufacture,  you  certainly  gain  these  profits  that  over  there 
are  divided  between  5  hands?— A.  I  think  sometimes  they  are  not  all  profitable. 
In  England  the  dyeing  and  finishing  is  a  separate  business,  although  the  finisher 
has  the  goods  dyed.  I  once  asked  a  finisher  why  he  did  not  do  his  own  dyeing. 
He  said,  **  We  would  have  nobody;  to  make  claims  on  for  imperfections.'* 

Q.  When  you  have  it  as  a  unit,  is  there  not  a  eain  in  better  appliances  over  the 
subdivision?— A.  I  think  that  in  some  resi)ect8  that  is  a  fact,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  difficulty  comes  in  in  setting  perfectly  competent  men  to  carry  on  each  of 
these  departments.  Over  there  they  are  carried  on  by  x>eople  who  are  brought  up 
to  each  branch. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Your  profit  is  in  a  manner  counterbalanced  by  the 
large  capital  required  for  the  entire  business? — A.  That  in  this  country  is  very 
large. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  England,  did  you  assemble  the  different  iiarts  in  this 
manner?— A.  That  is  the  manner  in  which  I  carried  on  my  first  operations. 

Q.  You  do  not  any  more?— A.  Not  at  this  time. 

Q.  You  had  them  done  in  the  different  establishments  and  assembled  them  in 
the  manufactured  product?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  know  that  is  a  general  process  there? — A.  There  is  a  very  large 
bumness  carried  on  by  houses  who  do  it  in  that  way. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  10, 1900. 

TE8TIM0HY   OF   ME.  THOMAS  J.  LAPPIH, 

Deputy  factory  inspector  y  Pennsylvania. 

The  subcommission  being  in  session  at  the  Manufacturers*  Club,  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  Clarke -presiding,  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Lappin  appeared  as  a  witness  at  2.22  p.  m., 
and,  being  nrst  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name  and  injst-office  address.— A. 
Thomas  J.  Lappin,  1431  Morris  street.  Philadelphia. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  Deputy  Factory  inspector  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 
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Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  investigate  work  in  tenement  houses  and  the 
sweating  system,  so  called? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Please  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  tell  the  commission  about  it. — A.  The 
sweat-shop  subject  has  been  pretty  widely  discussed  and  many  suggestions  have 
been  made  and  offered,  but,  in  my  judgment,  the  present  law  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  particularly  the  amendment  recently  enacted  empowering  the 
inspectors  to  seize,  confiscate,  and  destroy  any  or  all  goods  found  being  mannfac- 
tured  in  unsanitary  places  or  where  there  are  contagious  diseases,  has  been  the 
most  effective  and  has  produced  most  excellent  results. 

The  greatest  detriment  to  labor  is  the  home  worker.  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  difficulty  as  to  the  regular  shops,  but  in  the  case  of  the  home  workers  who 
are  increasing  to  an  alarming  extent.  Manufacturers  who  formerly  employed  a 
lar^e  number  of  people  in  a  building  are  now  doing  away  with  that  and  saving 
their  rent,  and  they  are  advertising  in  the  papers,  **  Wanted,  three  or  four  hun- 
dred hands  to  do  work  at  home; "  and,  to  be  conservative,  at  least  60  per  cent  of 
the  applicants  for  that  work  are  married  ladies,  who  have  husbands  supporting 
them,  and  their  only  ambition  and  desire  is  to  acquire  a  few  extra  dollars,  and  by 
reason  of  that  the  manufacturer  gets  the  work  done  for  about  half  what  it  would 
cost  in  his  own  factory  or  establishment. 

Q.  Is  that  method  confined  to  any  particular  industry?— A.  No;  it  is  reaching 
to  them  all.  Of  course  the  largest  portion  is  weaiing  apparel,  but  it  is  now 
reaching  to  the  manufacture  of  paper  boxes  for  the  drug  trade  and  paper  bags 
used  in  the  grocery  tra<le  in  general.  They  practically  use  the  heat  and  hght  and 
the  wear  and  tear  on  these  individual  machines,  all  or  which  costs  them  nothing. 
That  is  the  greatest  detriment  to  labor,  and  it  is  a  menace  to  the  community  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  contagious  disease  is  very  much  more  likely  to  exist  in 
these  places. 

The.  method  bjr  which  we  reach  that  under  our  present  law  is  this:  We  are 
empowered  to  go  into  any  person's  home  and  make  an  investigation  of  the  condi- 
tions, for  which  we  issue  what  is  called  the  family  permit.  The  same  law  requir- 
ing that  inspection  also  requires  the  manuf  actiier  to  demand  the  production  of 
that  permit  Defore  work  is  given  to  them. 

The  mayor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  very  quick  to  catch  the  details  when 
the  suggestion  was  made  to  him'  that  he  turn  over  to  the  department  the  aid  of 
the  bureau  of  health  force,  to  whom  are  reported  every  day  by  physicians  all  the 
contagious  diseases  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  They  in  turn,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  mayor,  submit  to  each  inspector  a  list  of  all  contagious  diseases 
reported  to  them.  If  the  person  is  registered  properly  and  has  a  permit  or  license 
card,  by  reference  to  this  report  of  contagious  diseases  and  to  our  book  we  can 
see  instantly  the  places  where  goods  are  manufactured.  Now,  it  is  possible, 
on  a  visit  there,  that  they  may  not  have  any  goods  at  home  at  the  time;  then, 
again,  we  find  many  instances  where  the  goods  are  right  there.  In  that  case 
we  notify  the  bureau  of  health,  which  sends  for  these  goods  and  fumigates 
them.  Ir  we  should  by  accident  come  across  any  case  where  the  work  is  being 
done  without  this  permit,  then  we  order,  or  at  least  I  have  ordered,  the  goods 
to  be  destroyed;  and  that  has  also  been  done  for  us  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  bureau  of  health.  Every  person  who  receives  this  permit  is  instructea  in 
the  rules  of  the  department  that  if  any  contagious  disease  exists  in  the  house,  the 
minute  the  physician  tells  them,  they  must  notify  the  inspector.  That  is  one  of 
our  rules.  If  that  rule  is  violated,  we  can  take  advantage  of  the  law  which  gives 
the  inspector  the  right  to  revoke  said  permit  any  time  he  deems  the  health  of  the 
community  demands  it.  It  often  occurs  that  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
people,  and  the  trials  and  troubles  of  the  family,  appeal  to  the  charitable  instincts 
of  inspectors,  and  we  are  not  quite  as  drastic  as  we  might  be  in  some  instances. 
But  with  faithful  application  and  an  honest  inspection  and  an  exceedingly  large 
increased  force  of  deputy  inspectors,  we  could  have  still  greater  and  better  resultv«. 
I  mean  by  that  this:  The  district  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  covers  the  territory 
from  the  south  side  of  Carpenter  street  to  Back  Channel,  or  League  Island,  and  from 
the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill  rivers;  and  with  the  combined  number  of  factories, 
together  with  the  large  number  of  tenement  houses  which  I  inspect  and  have 
requests  to  inspect  from  time  to  time,  I  can  only  appear  once  in  a  year  at  a 
factory,  and  possibly  twice  at  a  sweat  shop,  and  once  or  twice  at  some  mills  and 
not  at  all  of  tnem.  The  law  would  be  much  more  effective  if  an  inspection  could 
be  made  of  a  sweat  shop  once  a  month  instead  of  once  or  twice  a  year.  Legiti- 
mate factories  do  not  require  such  a  rigid  inspection  or  as  often,  but  in  my  judg- 
ment a  sweat  shop  should  be  insi>ected  once  a  month.  To  do  that  would  require 
a  force  of  deputies  at  least  double  that  in  Philadelphia  at  present. 
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A  very  interesting  thing  in  connection  with  this  tenement-house  inspection: 
Two  years  ago  the  TJnited  States  Government  was  having  manufactured,  I  v;  ..- 
ture  to  say,  nundreds  of  thousands  of  army  trousers  and  uniforms,  and  at  one 
period,  to  my  haiowledge,  as  man^  as  3,000  women  were  being  employed  doing 
work  at  their  homes  for  the  United  States  Government.  In  addition  to  that 
there  were  as  many  as  60  contractors,  and  these  contractors  used  to  send  their 
agents  out  to  canvass  the  slums  of  Philadelphia,  requesting  families  to  take  these 
pants  home  and  finish  them,  for  which  they  received  4  cents.  Recognizing  the 
importance  of  that  inspection,  I  took  the  matter  up  with  my  chief,  and  we  man- 
aged, through  the  courtesy  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  United  States  arsenal, 
to  have  adopted  a  system  by  which  they  inserted  after  that  in  their  contracts  a 
clause  providing  that  all  work  must  be  made  and  finished  in  the  building  to 
which  it  is  taken,  none  to  be  given  out  under  any  conditions;  it  must  be  made 
and  finished  in  the  i)articular  room  to  which  it  was  taken.  That  was  stiictly 
adhered  to,  and  while  there  is  doubtless  as  much  as  one-half  as  many  being  made 
at  the  present  time,  the  result  of  that  clause  is  that  to-day  in  the  slums  of  Phila- 
delphia you  can  not  find  a  single  piece  of  army  goods  being  made.  The  compensa- 
tion paid  in  the  United  States  arsenal  on  that  line  of  goods  was  as  much  as  $1.25 
for  making  an  overcoat.  The  same  overcoat  is  being  made  to-day  for  the  United 
States  Government  for  less  than  90  cents. 

<J[.  In  factories?— A.  In  factories,  yes.  The  men  who  made  that  bid  told  me 
positively  that  in  submitting  the  bid  they  depended  on  sweating  it  out  to  indi- 
viduals, and  they  were  taken  in  when  they  signed  the  contract  that  the  work 
would  be  made  and  finished  in  the  building  to  which  it  was  taken;  otherwise  the 
bid  would  have  been  very  much  higher. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  contract?— A.  No;  I  was 
unable  to  get  that  readily.    I  wanted  one  very  badly. 

Q.  Will  you  furnish  one  for  the  use  of  the  commission? — ^A.  I  think  I  could  get 
one;  yes.  That  in  particular  shows  the  beneficent  effect  of  goods  being  made  and 
finished  in  the  building  to  which  they  are  originally  taken.  Further,  the  United 
States  arsenal  to-day  is  receiving  a  pair  of  trousers  made  by"  contractors  lor  60 
cents,  and  by  the  women  operators  lor  75  cents,  as  much  sui)erior  to  those  for- 
merly made  in  make  and  finish  (this  I  know  from  my  o^\^l  personal  observation 
and  insi)ection)  as  is  the  difference  between  a  $12  custom-made  pair  of  trousers 
made  on  Chestnut  street  and  a  $1.50  pair  of  shoddy  trousers  made  on  South  street. 
The  difference  is  that  great  in  every  pair.  The  rules  are  so  rigid  that  the  possi- 
bility of  contagion  is  eliminated  almost  entirely,  because  they  are  in  constant 
fear  of  its  being  found  that  there  was  contagious  disease  in  the  house,  and  tl^ey 
are  very  prompt  to  report  it.  I  suppose  in  1  year  there  have  been  as  many  as  60 
cases  where  army  trousers  have  been  taken  from  families  through  these  rules  and 
regulations  and  fumigated  by  the  bureau  of  health  and  returned  to  the  army 
department. 

Q.  Please  explain  the  difference.  You  spoke  of  75  cents  and  60  cents  paid  on 
the  same  {?rade  of  goods. — A.  The  contraictors  receive  the  60  cents,  and  the  75 
cents  is  paid  to  the  women  operatives  that  work  for  the  arsenal  direct — soldiers* 
widows  and  orphans,  and  so  on — who  are  constantly  on  their  roll. 

I  know  of  another  case:  In  a  measure  this  is  only  hearsay  evidence;  that  is,  I 
have  observed  the  fact,  but  the  source  of  the  information  is  only  hearsay,  and  it 
might  be  detrimental  to  the  individuals.  They  are  now  in  the  employ  of  the 
U;iited  States.  At  one  time  the  khaki  suits  of  the  United  States  Government 
were  never  made  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  at  all.  A  i)eriod  came  along  when 
the  ladies  were  idle,  and  in  view  of  this  insx)ection  by  the  factory-inspection 
dex>artment  they  concluded  to  give  the  ladies  a  trial  on  these  suits  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia.  They  manufactured  them  for  quite  a  little  while,  and  then 
they  were  suddenly  taken  up  and  carried  away  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  I 
was  told  the  difference  was  tnat  it  cost  $1.15  in  Philadelphia  and  they  made  them 
in  the  New  Yoi  k  sweat  shops  for  90  cents. 

Q.  You  have  had  occasions  where  goods  have  been  destroyed  nnd(»r  tlie  authority 
given  you  by  the  law? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  quality  of  the  goods  so  destroyed? — A.  I 
can  not  give  you  the  particular  quality,  but  one  case  I  can  call  to  mind  was  a  num- 
ber of  silk  waists  and  ladies  wraps  and  custom  tailoring  goods  and  overcoats — 
one  overcoat  I  know  of.  It  proved  to  l>e  a  wholesome  lesson  to  the  guilty  person, 
and  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  department,  far  greater  than  any  arrest  would 
have  been  under  any  circumstances. 

Q.  In  that  particular  case  was  the  garment  of  high  (luality  or  common  quality? — 
A.  It  was  an  overcoat  worth  about  $85. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  recently  has  the  making  of  other  goods  than  cloth- 
ing been  introduced:  A.  Well,  within  about  18  months  1  have  noticed  it.  I 
noticed  it  for  this  reason:  Paper  boxes  are  not  enumerated  in  our  law,  amongst 
other  things,  and  I  notice  that  the  goods  of  that  industry  are  being  quietly  sent 
into  the  homes  to  be  made.  You  see  with  the  home  worker  there  seems  to  be  a 
disposition  to  sleep  long  in  the  morning  and  work  into  the  late  hours  of  the  night. 
I  tnink  the  proper  restriction  of  immigration  would  cut  into  the  i>eople  there.  I 
know  of  instances  where  they  sent  for  a  cousin  or  a  brother,  or  somebody  else 
without  any  means  of  support.  Some  of  very  tender  years  are  brought  over,  with 
no  father,  no  mother,  nobody  to  depend  on;  they  must  work;  he  keeps  them  rig:ht 
there  in  his  own  house  working.  While  the  law  gives  us  the  power  to  dismiHa 
them  if  they  are  under  age  or  illiterate,  between  the  ages  of  13  and  16,  after  that 
age  we  have  no  jurisdiction  over  them  if  they  live  in  that  house;  and  there  are 
numberless  cases  of  that  character  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to-day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  find  that  this  is  applicable  to  any  particular 
nanonaUty? — ^A.  Yes;  prmcipally  Russians. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  Italians  in  that  class  of  work? — ^A.  Some;  yes. 

Cj.  Ana  you  find  that  these  sweat  shops  are  recruited  from  the  immigrants  that 
come  in  in  the  way  you  say? — ^A.  Largely.  There  are  very  few  English-speaking 
shops  any  more  in  Philadelphia;  in  fact,  not  any,  har^y,  in  this  last  2  years. 

Q.  The  industry  is  being  absorbed  by  that  class  of  people? — A.  By  that  class  of 
people — ^for  the  reason  that  where  formerly — say,  in  the  custom-tailoring  trade,  I 
have  known  where  a  man  would  get  $5  to  $7  for  manufacturing  a  coat  m  a  back 
shop,  or  a  shop  connected  with  a  tailoring  establishment — only  the  other  day  I 
ordered  a  suit  of  clothes  for  myself,  and  I  found  it  being  manufactured  by  an 
Italian  who  I  would  not  want  any  of  my  clothes  to  be  made  by,  and  he  told  me 
•  he  got  $3  for  making  it.  I  sent  it  back  to  the  tailor  with  the  statement  that  I 
would  not  have  it  for  a  gift;  the  whole  suit,  in  fact.  Now,  that  same  coat  ought 
to  have  brought,  for  the  price  paid  for  it,  at  least  $5  to  $7  for  the  making  of  it,  and 
the  man  that  made  it  received  $3.  I  was  treated  to  the  information  tnat  had  he 
known  it  was  my  coat  he  would  have  piit  $10  more  work  on  it.  That  is  where  I 
say  the  detriment  to  labor  comes  from  the  home  worker. 

Q.  Your  idea  being  that  a  man  orders  a  first-class  garment,  supposing  it  is  going 
to  be  made  by  a  first-class  laborer,  and  it  is  made  m  a  sweat  shop  without  his 
knowledge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yet  he  pays  the  ^rice?— A.  Yet  he  pays  the  full  price  for  it.  I  have  no  hesi- 
tancy in  saying  the  price  for  that  as  a  business  suit  was  $25.  That  was  the  bill 
that  reached  my  house  for  that  suit,  and  it  was  returned  to  the  maker.  I  would 
not  have  it  for  a  gift. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  What  suggestion  would  you  make  for  the  restriction  of 
immi^ation? — ^A.  Well,  that  would  be  a  subject  that  I  could  not  speak  very 
inteUigently  on.  The  rules  ought  to  be  decidedly  more  drastic  than  they  are. 
There  must  be  some  loophole  by  which  these  folks  arrive  here  without  any  visible 
means  of  support,  witJiout  any  father,  without  any  mother,  and  of  such  tender 
years. 

Q.  Do  they  come  to  the  port  of  Philadelphia  or  the  port  of  New  York? — A.  That 
I  do  not  know.  Not  being  familiar  with  the  language,  it  is  veiy  difficult  to  obtain 
the  information;  but  they  told  me  that  their  brother  brought  them  over,  paid  for 
them  to  come  over — something  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Brother  already  here? — A.  Here. 

Q.  Is  their  brother  able  to  support  them  in  such  cases? — A.  Well,  apparently 
not,  or  he  would  not  have  them  working.  I  think  his  object  is  to  get  what  labor 
he  can  out  of  them.    We  only  have  jurisdiction  of  those  under  16  years  of  age. 

Q.  That  is,  under  your  State  law?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  reconunend  any  amendment  to  that  law? — ^A.  No;  I  could  not  say 
that  I  do,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  become  so  uniform  all  over  the  United  States 
where  they  have  factory  inspection  that  I  think  it  might  work  a  hardship  in  many 
cases,  as  it  would  apply  to  our  own  American  children;  that  is,  to  raise  the  limit 
or  lower  the  limit  or  the  age  of  employment.  I  think  we  have  reached  pretty  near 
what  would  be  the  correct  period,  13  years.  There  is  one  thing  that  we  have  no 
jurisdiction  over  that  might  be  fixed  by  national  legislation,  and  it  enters  into 
competition  with  us  here.  For  instance,  we  will  take  New  Jersey;  their  laws  are 
very  mild  in  comparison  with  ours  governing  factory  inspection  and  sweat-shop 
inspection,  and  the  lower  section  of  Jersey  is  loaded  with  shops  where  work  w 
manufactured  without  any  regard  to  the  conditions,  and  brought  right  here  to 
Philadelphia.  We  have  no  means  of  stoppinff  it.  In  other  words,  the  home 
workers  in  Camden  can  come  over  to  Philadelphia,  load  their  rooms  up  full  of 
work,  work  a  week  over  in  Camden  and  load  it  with  diphtheria,  and  bring  it  over 
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here  to  ns,  and  we  have  no  jarisdiction  over  it.  The  same  is  true  of  New  York; 
we  have  hundreds  of  cases  that  come  here  from  New  York  City.  Assuming  it 
can  be  traced,  I  think  much  of  the  disease  is  caused  from  that  verv  thing — ^boxed 
up  and  carried  away.  I  can  recite  a  case  in  particular  where  a  lady  manufactur- 
ing goods  had  diphtheria  in  her  house,  and  sue  was  very  desirous  of  having  that 
work  finished  by  Friday  to  take  it  into  the  United  States  arsenal.  She  sent  some- 
body out  to  get  another  person  who  worked  for  the  arsenal  and  coaxed  her  to 
finish  that  work,  and  in  10  days  thereafter  in  the  woman's  house  to  which  it  was 
token  there  was  also  diphtheria.  The  work  was  found  right  at  the  time.  We 
were  not  quick  enough  to  stop  that,  but  that  work  was  fumigated  and  returned  to 
the  arsenal,  and  the  permits  in  both  cases  were  canceled  and  revoked;  and  they 
have  made  repeated  efforts  to  get  another  permit,  which  has  been  refused.  I 
recite  that  to  &ow  where  it  is  possible  for  these  things  to  occur;  and  it  is  just  as 
likely  to  occur  in  Jersey  and  be  brought  over  here;  and  I  believe  that  some  of  the 
large  dealers  in  Philadelphia  are  conmiencing  to  realize  our  instiection  in  this  city 
is  very  drastic,  and  are  ^ving  a  considerable  amount  of  their  work  in  Jersey  that 
was  formerly  made  here. 

Q.  If  all  manufacturing  in  houses  was  prevented  would  hardship  thus  be  im- 
posed upon  the  poor?— A.  It  would  be  a  hardship  upon  a  few,  but  it  would  benefit 
the  greatest  majority,  if  a  law  could  be  so  framed  that  would  be  constitutional 
that  would  proMbit  any  work  of  any  kind  whatsoever  being  made  in  any  home 
wherein  a  person  sleeiw,  or  is  used  as  sleeping  apartments.  If  it  could  be  prevented 
entirely  it  would  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  this  permit  enable  or  permit  persons  who  receive 
it  to  carry  on  all  of  the  industries  enumerated  in  it? — A.  Any  one  of  them. 

Q.  Where  is  that  specified?— A.  It  is  only  8x>ecified  on  our  inspection  report. 

<^.  From  the  wording  it  seems  this  x)ermit  is  given  to  carry  on  all  of  these  indus- 
tries.- A.  It  is  not  so.  The  x)ermit  shows  the  exact  wording  of  the  law.  Some 
make  cigars,  some  neckwear,  some  underwear,  and  some  clothing.  We  have  to 
specify  it  on  the  inspection  report,  and  if  any  other  business  than  what  is  on  our 
inspection  report  is  carried  on  we  would  promptly  take  that  up. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  are  able  only  to  get  around  to  the  factories  twice  a  year? — 
A.  Do  not  even  reach  the  factories  twice  a  year. 

Q.  And  the  tenement  houses  how  often?— A.  I  would  only  visit  them  once, 
unless  there  is  a  change  of  residence  and  they  notified  me  to  visit  a  second  time. 
That  is  brought  about  by  the  large  amount  of  work.  For  instance,  in  that  dis- 
trict last  year — ^I  may  not  be  correct  in  the  exact  figures— I  visited  something  like 
8,000  homes,  and  about  200  and  some  odd  factories,  and  about  79  sweat  shops. 

Q.  To  do  the  work  effectively  you  would  need  an  inspection  force  4  or  6  times 
as  large  as  you  have?— A.  I  could  use  2  men  besides  myself  in  the  district  now 
covered.  Understand,  I  am  located  in  one  of  the  districts  wherein  the  sweat 
shops  predominate  to  a  large  extent,  and  also  home  workers.  The  home  working 
is  caused  by  the  United  States  arsenal  being  located  in  that  immediate  section; 
and  then  the  district  adjoining  mine,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Hughes,  who  is  here, 
is  also  of  like  nature,  and  even  more  severe  than  mine. 

Q.  If  you  were  making  the  nximber  of  inspections  that  you  indicate  should  be 
made,  you  would  need  a  force  six  times  as  large  as  the  force  in  that  district  at  the 
present  time?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  get  such  a  force  from  the  State?— A.  Not  that  large,  hardly.  They 
are  not  noblesse  oblige. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Will  you  tell  how  many  inspectors  there  are  in  the 
factory-inspection  department?— A.  Twenty  in  the  State,  7  in  the  city. 

Q.  That  is  outside  of  the  chief  inspector? — A.  Outside  of  the  chief  factory 
inspector. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  opposition  to  the  in8x>ection  work  by  the 
workers  themselves?— A.  Very  little. 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  unions  active  in  behalf  of  the  work  you  are  doing? — A.  To 
some  extent.  They  are  handicapped.  Nobody  wants  to  give  a  direct  opinion, 
for  fear  of  being  boycotted  by  this  or  that  particular  house.  I  find  the  union  men 
are  the  violators  often  alongwith  the  rest,  more  because  they  are  brought  to  it 
by  the  condition  existing.  With  an  inspection  force  at  least  twice  as  large  and 
faithful  application  to  duty,  an  honest  inspector  with  the  present  law  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  would  produce  much  better  results  than  are  at  present  produced, 
althoujgh  I  can  say  within  this  last  8  years  most  phenomenal  strides  have  been 
made  in  that  direction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Can  you  tell  what  proportion  of  custom-made  goods 
is  made  under  the  factory  system  as  compared  with  the  proportion  made  iu  sweat 
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shops?— A.  That  would  bo  a  difficult  question  for  me  to  answer,  but  I  feel  safe  in 
saying  that  the  largest  amount  of  ib  is  made  in  private  homes. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  as  much  as  nine-tenths?— A.  Not  quite  as 
much — I  say  eight-tenths.  That  is  only  a  rough  guess,  from  observation,  as  it 
applies  to  the  particular  district  over  which  I  have  supervision. 

In  reference  to  my  testimony  concerning  the  home  workers  manufacturing  for 
the  United  States  arsenal,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  -anything  derogatory  to  the 
home  workers  who  are  English-speaking  people.  I  had  reterence  to  the  home 
workers  to  whom  the  work  had  been  sweated  by  subcontractors.  My  ambition 
and  aim  has  been  to  take  the  work  away  from  them  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  soldiers'  widows  and  orphans  now  employed  by  the  United  States  Ghovemment. 
That  has  always  been  my  ambition.  I  very  rarely  find  any  condition  under 
which  they  work  that  would  make  me  revoke  their  permit — only  occasionally, 
through  a  lack  of  compliance  with  the  rules.  I  had  reference  to  the  people  who 
formerly  got  the  work  from  the  contractors,  to  whom  the  work  was  sweated. 
That  was  the  condition  18  months  or  2  years  ago,  but  is  not  the  condition  to-day. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  19,  J900, 

TESTIMONY  OF  HR.  WILLIAH  J.  MILLIGAH, 

Chief  Deputy  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  special  subcommission  met  in  £he  rooms  of  the  Manufacturers*  Club  at 
2.22  p.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  3.02  p.  m.  Mr.  William  J.  Mllligan  apx>eared 
as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Please  give  your  name,  post-office  address,  and  occupa- 
tion.— A.  William  J.  Milligan,  No.  2138  Fitz water  street,  chief  deputy  collector 
of  internal  revenue. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Yju  were  at  one  timo  factory  inspector  of  Pennsyl- 
vaniar — ^A.  At  one  time,  yes;  I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1895 — puttingin  to  execu- 
tion what  was  then  called  the  sweat-shop  law. 

Q.  You  are  familiar,  then,  with  the  conditions  of  the  so-called  sweat-shop 
employment? — A.  At  that  time  and  for  two  years  afterwards  I  had  considerable 
experience  in  that  direction. 

Q.  Will  you  in  your  own  way  give  the  result  of  your  experience  and  such 
suggestions  as  you  see  fit  to  give  to  the  commission? — ^A.  I  only  wish  it  was  more 
recent,  that  I  could  give  it  more  fully  and  completely.  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  over  in  my  mind  a  good  deal  of  it.  I  have  been  out  of  the  service 
for  three  years,  but  I  can  give  you  something  of  an  idea  of  the  conditions  as  we 
found  them,  and  as  I  left  them,  and  what  I  think  could  x)erhaps  be  done,  and 
yet  I  have  some  doubts  whether  all  I  think  could  be  done,  or  ought  to  be  done, 
could  be  accomplished. 

In  exacuting  the  sweat-shop  law  we  found  a  far  greater  necessity  for  it  than 
we  had  anticipated.  We  visited  the  so-called  slums  of  Philadelphia  and  found 
hundreds  of  shops  where  clothing  was  being  manufactured  under  the  most  vile 
conditions.  The  rooms  in  which  they  were  made  were  very  small  and  greatly 
crowded — ^no  thought  of  sanitation  or  air.  Frequently  we  found  that  the  cloth- 
ing in  course  of  manufacture  was  being  used  to  soften  the  floors,  that  would 
otherwise  be  hard  to  sleep  upon;  and  in  many,  many  instances  we  found  vermin 
creeping  over  the  garments  as  we  found  them  in  the  sweat  shops.  There  were 
very,  very  few  of  what  would  be  called  shops  at  the  present  time.  They  were 
altogether  in  homes  of  private  families,  houses  that  ought  to  be  used  for 
living  purposes,  rooms  tnat  ought  to  be  used  for  living  purposes.  After  a 
very  thorough  investigation  of  this  condition  we  directed  tnem  to  move  into 
shops  or  better  places,  where  the  sanitation  would  be  better,  and  the  conditions 
surrounding  them.  At  that  time  there  were  no  shops  where  they  could  go, 
but  eventually,  through  the  owners  of  real  estate  in  the  neighborhood,  altera- 
tions were  made  that  made  it  ixjssible  for  them  to  occupy  shops.  Directly 
after  getting  into  the  shops  I  found  that  quite  a  number  or  them  were 
going  back  into  the  house,  manufacturing,  as  families.  The  law  at  the  time 
provided  that  none  but  a  member  of  the  family  could  work  in  a  house.  Then- 
excuse  was  that  the  rents  of  tliese  shops  were  so  great  that  it  was  imx)068ible  for 
them  to  manufacture  clothing  at  the  prices  paid  them  and  pay  shop  rent.  I 
found  that  this  was  doing  a  very  great  injustice  to  those  who  were  trying  to 
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comply  with  the  law  and  mantifacture  in  shops  separate  from  their  homes,  and 
I  suggested  an  amendment  to  the  Chief,  and  the  law  was  afterwards  amended 
giving  the  dex>artment  the  right  to  control  what  was  known  as  the  family 
worker;  and  now  the  department  is  working  under  that  law,  which  gives  it  the 
right  to  investigate  the  family  house.  There  is  considerable  of  a  distinction 
in  the  conditions  existing  among  families.  There  are  homes  of  families  in  which 
clothing  could  be  made  and  is  made  under  very  proi)er  conditions;  but  in  the 
small  mstricts,  among  people  whom  Mr.  Lappin  nas  designated  as  Russians, 
this  large  foreign  population,  while  they  are  to  be  commended  for  sobriety 
and  industry,  are  lacking  in  cleanliness  and  decency  so  far  as  the  manufactur- 
ing of  the  clothing  is  concerned.  It  api)eared  to  me  to  be  with  them  a  fight  for 
emstence;  and  that  was  due  to  the  very  low  prices  jmid  by  the  manufacturers  or 
the  d^Bders  in  the  goods  made  by  them.  They  in  a  very  large  measure  were 
responsible  for  this  condition  themselves.  They  come  here,  as  has  been  described, 
wi&out  any  visible  means  of  livelihood,  without  any  trade  by  which  they  can 
earn  for  themselves  a  living.  This  is  particularly  true  of  clothing  manufacturers, 
who  open  up  for  them  an  avenue  of  emplovment  which  they  quickly  seize.  There 
is  no  very  ^eat  difficulty  after  a  little  wnile  in  learning  how  to  run  a  machine 
and  foUowmg  lines  laid  out  for  them,  and  in  time  they  become  the  manufacturers 
themselves  and  underbid  one  another  to  such  an  extent  that  the  prices  must 
come  down  naturally,  and  the  manuf  actureris  take  advantage  of  idl  such  conditions. 

Q.  You  say  they  become  the  manufacturers  themselves.  You  mean  in  the 
sense  of  being  subcontractors? — A.  Not  in  the  sense  of  being  subcontractors;  no. 
The  dealers  cut  out  large  quantities  of  clothing  to  be  manufactured,  and  it  is  a 
question  with  them,  of  course,  of  having  that  done  at  the  lowest  figure  possible. 
Where  I  have  noted  there  were  perhai)s  a  dozen  or  more  that  were  manuf actur-: 
ing,  who  would  go  and  make  the  contract  with  the  dealer  for  the  making  up  of 
those  goods,  a  year  or  so  later  I  observed  that  the  number  of  contractors  with 
the  dealers  had  increased  very,  very  much,  and  the  shops  had  increased.  The 
comx)etition  between  each  other  in  this  matter  is  certainly  very,  very  lively. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  these  working  people  to  get 
out  of  these  conditions  after  they  have  been  in  the  country  a  little  while? — ^A.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  x)erhaps  the  conditions  as  they  were  and  their  desire  to  make 
wealth  and  to  get  in  a  position  equal  to  the  contractor  that  they  have  been 
employed  with  have  rather  led  to  the  conditions  that  surround  them  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  -Competition  with  them  after  awhile  became  very  lively,  and  the  result 
of  all  that  was  that  they  could  not  pay  shop  rent  and  they  had  to  go  into  their 
own  homes  again  to  manufacture.  I  can  not  say  just  how  great  the  immigration 
is  of  that  class  of  people,  but  they  have  certainly  revolutionized  that  particular 
branch  of  the  indusby .  Before  that  there  were  a  number  of  Germans,  who  were 
ready-miade  clothing  manufacturers,  who  kept  shops  in  very  nice  condition, 
largelylocated  uptown.    They  have  been  very  nearly  wii>ed  out. 

Q.  What  remedy  would  you  suggest  for  this  condition  of  affairs? — A.  It  is  a 
pretty  hard  question.  It  seems  to  me  they  would  have  to  all  be  bom  again.  The 
great  love  of  wealth  and  desire  to  get  rich  would  have  to  De  wiped  out  and  more 
thoughts  of  humanity  control  us. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  reached  in  any  way  by  a  restriction  of  immigra- 
tion?—A.  There  is  no  question  but  that  it  could  be;  and  I  think,  too,  that  there  is 
a  very  great  necessity  for  the  health  and  happiness  of  a  community  that  these 
places  should  be  controlled  by  law.  That  is,  where  people  are  so  reckless 
and  so  thoughtless  and  have  so  little  consideration  of  what  is  due  to  tbeir  fellow- 
man  as  to  run  such  chances  of  spreading  disease,  I  think  that  law  ought  to  compel 
them  to  do  better.  I  recall,  in  contrast  to  these  vile  conditions  that  I  mention, 
visiting  a  little  town  in  New  Jersey  where  clothing  was  manufactured  very  largely. 
It  was  the  industry  of  the  place.  A  t  that  place  I  found  nice  shops  two  stories  high, 
with  two  rows  of  machines  and  a  table  in  one  comer,  with  a  little  five  or  six 
horsepower  engine,  and  everything  there  being  manufactured  under  the  cleanest, 
healthiest,  and  best  conditions  possible  to  make  clothing;  and  upon  inqtiiry  I 
learned  they  were  getting  five  cents  a  garment  less  and  fid  to  pay  the  freight 
on  the  material  one  way.  I  think  for  the  good  of  the  community  and  the  protec- 
tion of  these  workers  the  law  ought  to  have  a  supervision  over  the  manufacture 
of  clothing  to  the  extent  of  preventing  disease  and  vermin  being  spread  among 
the  people.  These  goods  are  sold  largely  to  the  poor,  who  have  a  right  to  be  pro- 
tected in  their  purchases.  They  are  perhaps  made  cheap  so  that  they  can  buy.  I 
do  not  know  wny,  but  there  are  reasonable  profits  made  upon  the  goods.  What 
the  profits  are  I  would  not  pretend  to  say;  but  I  would  think  where  conditions  of 
this  kind  exist  the  intelligent  doalo^  for  whom  these  goods  pre  made  ought  to  be 
compelled  to  have  supervisiou  over  the  place  where  his  clothing  is  manufactured. 
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Q.  Could  you  suggest  an  outline  of  such  a  law  as  you  speak  of?— A.  There  was 
a  stvggestion  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  Factory  Inspectors'  National  Association 
at  Providence.  They  suggested  the  passage  of  a  law  by  Congress  coTering 
the  manufacture  of  clothing,  and  requiring  each  dealer  to  pay  a  tax  upon 
a  shop,  as  well  as  giving  the  power  to  make  regulations  governing  these 
shops,  health  and  cleanliness  being  the  x>^£^i^oi^1^  condition;  and  making 
the  tax  so  very  large  that  it  would  be  prohibitory  so  far  as  these  vile  places 
and  conditions  that  we  speak  of  are  concerned,  so  that  they  could  not  exist. 
It  looks  to  me  like  a  police  regulation  under  the  guise  of  a  tax  law.  It  might 
be  a  matter  for  the  »tate  to  take  hold  of  rather  than  the  National  Gk>vem- 
ment,  for  the  reason  that  these  conditions  do  not  prevail  idl  over  the  country — 
only  prevail  in  certain  parts  of  the  country.  I  am  not  suflftciently  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  the  law  or  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  matter  to  war- 
rant me  in  saying  that  a  tax  could  be  inflicted  upon  these  dealers  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  the  sweat  shops  and  the  conditions  that  surround  them  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State.  If  it  possibly  could,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  awaken  the 
dealer  to  the  fact  that  he  must  be  careful  as  to  whom  he  gives  his  work,  and, 
after  having  given  it,  the  conditions  that  control  the  manufacture. 

Q.  TBy  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  a  factory  inspector  at  the  present  time?— A.  I 
have  Deen  out  of  the  service  three  years,  and  I  am  simply  now  speaking  from 
my  memory  and  study  of  the  matter. 

Q.  Have  you  some  knowledge  of  the  present  conditions  under  which  clothing  is 
manufactured? — A.  No ;  I  have  not  been  around  at  all.  I  imagine  it  is  largely  under 
such  conditions  as  prevailed  before.  As  to  the  Arsenal  that  has  been  spoken  of, 
we  did  not  at  anv  time  look  after  that  particular  work,  because  that  work  is 
largely  done  by  soldiers' widows,  American  women,  Irishwomen,  English  women, 
and  German  women,  whose  homes  as  a  rule  are  very,  very  clean,  and  who  have 
to  manufacture  these  goods  from  necessity.  Several  of  the  men  of  the  old  division 
that  I  had,  came  to  me  about  this  Arsenal  work,  and  they  no  doubt  got  hold  of  it 
by  contract  and  redistributed  it  among  conditions  that  could  not  De  described. 
One  must  see  to  know  anytiiing  at  all  about  it. 

Q.  Some  witnesses  in  Chicago,  including  also  Mr.  Harry  White,  of  New  York, 
and  Prof.  John  Graham  Brooks,  of  New  York,  who  takes  a  great  interest  in  this 
subject,  testified  that  no  gentleman  can  be  absolutely  sure,  when  he  pays  a  big 
price  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  that  that  suit  of  clothes  is  not  made  under  these  unsan- 
itary conditions  that  you  Bye&k  about.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  that  is  true  in  Phila- 
delphia?— A.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  I  recall  now  one  particular  instance: 
A  very  prominent  and  distinguished  gentieman  in  Philadelphia  was  having 
an  evening  dress  coat  made;  he  was  to  wear  it  that  night.  It  happened  that  the 
chief  was  along  with  me  at  the  time,  and  I  took  him  into  a  shop  where  an  Italian 
was  working  upon  this  coat.  The  Italian  sat  upon  a  table,  working  hard,  with 
a  view  of  accomplishing  his  task  before  night.  Alongside  of  him  was  his  little 
baby,  about  2  years  old,  perhaps,  without  a  stitch  of  clothing  on,  and  yon  could 
not  lay  a  10-cent  piece  upon  a  part  of  its  body  that  was  clean.  It  was  slobbering 
and  playing  around  the  father  while  he  was  manufacturing  or  making  this  coat. 
Sitting  along  with  him  were  2  or  3  boys,  who  were  looking  after  some  uttle  detail 
parts  of  the  coat,  and  on  the  floor  were  at  least  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  small  spring 
chickens,  that  were  running  in  and  out;  and  directiy  back  of  that,  with  the  door 
oi)en,  was  the  kitchen,  where  they  were  boiling  something  that  had  a  very  garlicky 
smell.  I  felt  pretty  sure  that  had  that  gentieman  known  his  coat  was  being 
manufactured  under  such  conditions,  he  would  not  have  worn  it  and  exposed 
himself  and  associates  to  possible  infection. 

Q.  It  is  your  belief  that  the  merchant  tailors  who  have  flne  first-class  shops 
patronize  these  sweat  shops  in  the  slum  districts? — ^A.  They  are  not  sweat  shops. 
That  must  be  corrected.    They  will  come  under  what  are  called  the  family  shops. 

Q.  The  garment  is  made  under  sweated  conditions,  is  it  not? — ^A.  No;  those 
garments  are  not  made  under  the  sweat-shop  system  at  all. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  speak  of  the  sweated  industry?— A.  Those  are 
goods  made  in  very  large  quantities — what  are  called  ready-made  goods. 

Q.  If  the  tailors'  union,  for  instance,  has  a  scale  of  prices  for  the  manufacture 
of  garments,  and  that  is  the  scale  that  obtains  pretty  generally  in  the  trade,  and 
these  garments  are  taken  out  under  these  circumstances  and  manufactured  at  a 
much  lower  price,  is  not  that  sweated?— A.  You  and  I  do  not  understand  the 
question  exactly  the  same.  There  are  two  separate  and  distinct  systems.  The 
ready-made  clothing  is  made  under  sweating  conditions.  In  the  tailor-made 
industry  there  are  Italian,  German,  Irish,  and  English  tailors,  who  are  practically 
tradespeople,  who  have  learned  the  trade  and  know  just  exactly  what  it  is  to 
make  the  garment;  they  will  come  to  the  merchant's  place  and  get  any  garment 
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that  may  be  ready  for  thedi  at  the  time  and  take  it  to  their  home  and  manufac- 
ture it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  If  the  tailor  employing  that  man  would  f  umiBh  a  sanitary 
shop,  would  the  man  prefer  to  work  in  it  to  working  at  his  home? — ^A.  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  he  would,  because  their  seasons  are  very  short.  There  are  only 
two  seasons  in  the  year  for  them — tiiat  is,  the  spring  and  fall  seasonfr— and  they 
must  work  hard  when  they  do  work;  and  if  they  were  compelled  to  pay  shop  rent 
it  would  make  a  material  difference  in  their  income.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
under  all  these  conditions  that  I  speak  of,  goods  of  that  character  ought  to  be 
made  in  what  are  called  the  back  shop. 

Q.  You  mean  back  shop  of  the  tailoring  establishment? — ^A.  In  there,  or  around 
the  coruer  in  a  comf  ortaole  or  pleasant  house.  There  are  a  number  of  such  back 
shops  here  in  Philadelphia — a  large  room  with  probably  a  dozen  or  more  of  them 
in  it — apsurtments  with  room  enough  for  labor,  machines,  and  table. 

Q.  Do  these  garments,  made  in  homes  under  unsanitary  conditions,  get  into  the 
largest  and  most  reputable  stores  in  Philadelphia?^A.  Well,  now,  you  are  asking 
me  a  question  that  I  shall  have  to  hesitate  about.  If  you  will  take  away  the 
words  '*mo6t  reputable  and  largest  stores  in  Philadelphia,'*  I  will  answer  it. 
These  eoods  are  manufactured  and  sold  to  whoever  will  buy,  and  there  are  buyers 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Now,  that,  I  hoi)e,  will  perhaps  answer  your 
question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Have  you  what  is  known  as  the  **  Ckmsumers*  League  " 
in  Philadelphia? — A.  I  think  there  is  such  an  organization.  Mrs.  Symonds,  per- 
haps, can  tell  more  about  that  than  I. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  them? — A.  I  know  nothing  about  that. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  that  a  great  improvement  would  be  made  in  this  matter  if 
the  gentlemen  of  Philadelphia  and  other  cities  who  pay  high  prices  for  their  cloth- 
ing were  made  to  know  that  they  could  never  be  certain  under  the  present  system 
that  their  clothing  was  not  made  under  unsanitary  conditions? — A.  There  is  no 
doubt  at  all  about  that;  but  how  are  they  to  know  this?  It  is  not  my  business  to 
run  and  tell  them,  because  I  am  doing  an  injury,  perhai)s,  to  poor  people  who  are 
earning  a  livelihood.  I  think  that  the  dealers  ought  to  be  made  to  lealize  some- 
how or  other  the  importance  of  care  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  their  work 
is  made.  This  doesn't  apply,  of  course,  in  all  instances;  there  are  very,  very  many 
^men  that  are  good  tailors  and  turn  in  a  very  excellent  garment.  So  far  as  their 
*work  is  concerned,  it  is  beyond  any  quePtion;  but  it  is  within  their  family,  and  they 
have  a  great  regard  and  thought  for  their  children,  and  they  are  just  as  much  a 
I)art  of  their  thought  as  the  garment  they  have  in  hand  when  at  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Would  you  recommend  a  State  law  which  would  require 
that  all  clothing,  whether  clas.sed  as  tailor-made  or  ready-made,  should  be  man- 
ufactured in  sanitary  shops  and  not  in  the  houses  of  the  workers?— A.  It  would 
be  very,  very  much  better  if  that  could  be  done;  but  still  I  think  that  under 
proper  bupervision  clothing  could  be  manufactured  in  homes  without  any  danger 
of  oisease  or  injury  to  the  Duyer. 

Q.  How  great  would  be  the  hardship  on  any  who  work  in  their  homes  to  go  to 
the  shops  to  do  that  work  instead  of  aoing  it  at  home? — A.  Of  course  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  statistics  so  far  as  the  numbers  are  concerned,  but  I  do  know  that 
there  are  a  lar^  number  of  very  worthy  and  deserving  widows  who  have  their 
homes  and  their  children  to  look  after,  and  who  must  of  necessity  earn  for  them- 
selves and  their  children  a  livelihood:  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  wiping 
their  opportunities  out  entirely  simply  because  of  the  conditions  that  have  been 
created  oy  this  other  class  of  unclean  and  unfortunate  immigrants.  The  question 
in  my  mind,  seriously,  is  whether  a  large  class  of  good  people  should  be  compelled 
to  suffer  because  of  the  indifference  and  the  want  of  thought  and  cleanliness  on 
the  i)art  of  the  others.    The  former  is  the  better  class  of  citizens  by  far. 

Q.  If  they  are  allowed  to  continue  to  work  for  the  public  in  their  homes,  on 
what  principle  or  scheme  of  policy  can  you  prevent  tne  others  from  doing  the 
same  thing?— A.  You  can  not  very  well,  except  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
house  and  room  in  which  the  ^ooas  are  being  manufactured.  You  will  find  the 
Germans,  the  Irish,  and  English  do  not  make  these  goods  very  much.  They  do 
not  touch  at  all  these  large  ready-made  clothing  orders,  and  there  you  will  find  a 
very  clean  and  sanitary  condition,  while  in  the  other  homes  you  are  constantly 
compelled  to  have  a  8ui)ervision  over  them. 

Q.  Would  this  improved  sanitary  condition  be  secured  if  there  were  a  sufficient 
number  of  factory  and  tenement-house  inspet^tors? — A.  It  might  be.  We  are 
d^Ekling  more  with  the  people  who  make  the  condition  rather  than  the  condition 
itself,  because  supervision  over  some  of  those  particular  people  would  amotmt  to 
nothing  unless  they  could  be  after  years  educated  to  a  sense  of  cleanliness. 
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Q.  The  object  desired  is  to  overcome  the  unsanitary  condition,  is  it  not?— A. 
The  object  that  would  be  desired  would  be  to  overcome  the  possibility  of  disease 
and  menace  to  the  public  health  by  the  carrying  out  of  clothing  manufactured 
under  these  unsanitary  conditions,  and  the  spreiul  of  vermin  and  other  dis^gn^ee- 
able  things  that  must  necessarily  follow  with  goods  manufactured  as  they 
frequently  are. 

Q.  Would  a  change  of  the  law  in  any  way  or  the  employment  of  a  larger  num- 
ber of  inspectors  accomplish  that  result? — ^A.  An  increase  of  inspectors  would, 
because  it  would  make  tiie  visits  more  frequent.  I  recognized  this  condition,  and 
I  suggested  the  passage  of  a  law  giving  the  department  the  control  over  the  f  amil v 
system  as  well  as  the  question  of  the  seizure  of  goodsr  I  think  that  with  both 
of  those  laws  at  the  present  time  fully  and  completely  executed,  it  would  bring 
all  concerned  to  a  realization  of  the  puri)oses  of  the  State;  at  any  rate,  to  the 
fact  that  thev  intended  to  protect  the  poptdation  from  any  violations  that  mi^t 
be  brought  about  by  their  carelessness. 

Q.  If  a  large  tax  or  any  tax  sufficient  to  secure  inspection  were  to  be  imposed 
on  manufacture  in  houses,  that  would  operate  upon  the  sanitary  as  well  as  the 
unsanitary,  would  it  not?— A.  If  a  manufacturer  were  to  pay  a  tax  upon  the 
houses  or  places  where  he  had  his  work  done,  it  would  make  it  so  high  for  certain 
classes — they  could  be  classified — ^that  it  would  be  prohibitory  so  far  as  family  and 
sweat-shop  work  was  concerned.  It  would  bring  it  under  his  own  supervision; 
he  would  become  the  manufacturer  himself  instead  of  dealing  it  out  as  now. 

Q.  That,  you  think,  would  impose  some  hardship  upon  the  widows  to  whom 
you  referred? — A.  Not  that  part  of  it,  because  that  would  simply  bring  the  con- 
tractor and  the  subcontractor  and  the  man  whom  we  would  call  the  sweater — 
that  would  bring  him  right  into  the  shop;  that  would  make  him  x)erhaps  all  his 
life  an  employee  rather  than  an  employer.  The  most  of  the  men  employed  in 
the  sweat  shops  aspire  to  be  employers  rather  than  employees. 

Q.  Good  cleanly  workers  who  live  in  sanitary  homes  and  who  need  to  stay 
there  to  take  care  of  their  children  or  for  other  reason  would  thus  be  deprived  of 
an  opportunity  to  earn  a  livelihood,  would  they  not?— A.  There  is  no  question 
but  wnat  they  would. 

Q.  Can  you  not,  from  your  experience,  think  of  some  remedy  that  would  not 
work  a  hardship  upon  that  class,  but  will  overcome  the  unsanitary  conditions? — 
A.  I  thought,  when  I  suggested  this  amendment  to  the  law  covering  the  family 
condition,  that  ])erhaps  we  had  accomplished  what  we  desired;  but,  as  I  tell  yon, 
it  is  the  people  whom  you  deal  with;  tney  abuse  the  conditions  that  are  made  for 
their  own  best  interests. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  any  further  statement  you  would  like  to  make? — ^A.  Not  at 
the  present  time. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  19, 1900, 

TESTiMomr  or  mr.  william  j.  hughes, 

Deputy  Factorij  Inspector,  Penmtylvania. 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  the  Manufacturers*  Club,  pursuant  to  recess, 
at  2.23  p.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  3.45  p.  m.  Mr.  William  J.  Hughes,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name,  post-office  address,  and  occujmi- 
tion. — A.  William  J.  Hughes;  2125  South  Ninth  street,  Philadelphia;  deputy 
factory  inspector. 

How  long  have  you  been  deputy  factory  inspector?— A.  Gk>ing  on  4  years. 
Is  all  your  work  in  Philadelphia?— A.  Yes. 
J.  Are  you  assigned  to  a  certain  district? — A.  The  slum  district. 
Have  you  ever  been  transferred  to  any  other  district? — A.  No. 
^   Where  is  the  slum  district  in  Philadelphia?— A.  My  district  takes  in  from 
the  south  side  of  Pine  street  to  the  north  side  of  Carpenter,  and  fiom  the  Dela- 
ware River  to  the  Schuylkill,  26  squares  long  and  7  squares  wide. 
Q.  Are  all  the  buildings  in  that  district  tenement  houses?— A.  Mostly  so. 
O.  Homes  of  do  p(^r?— A.  Yes. 

j^.  And  are  the  inhabitants  largely  native  Americans  or  immigrants? — A.  Im- 
migrants. 
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Q.  la  there  any  prevalence  of  some  one  nationality  there  or  are  they  hetero- 
geneous?— ^A.  They  are  mostly  Russians,  I  think. 

Q.  How  long  since  the  Russian  immigrants  began  to  come  to  that  district? — A. 
They  were  there  before  I  came  there,  but  there  has  been  a  very  large  increase 
since. 

Q.  What  is  their  chief  industry  or  employment? — A.  The  manufacture  of 
clothing. 

Q.  Do  they  manufacture  it  in  the  houses  where  they  live? — A.  Some  of  them 
work  in  shoixs. 

Q.  Are  the  men  and  the  women  and  the  children  alike  engaged  in  that  work? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  were  trained  to  it  before  they  came  to  this 
country?— A.  My  experience  teaches  me  that  the  majority  of  them  have  learned 
their  trade  here.  In  other  words,  when  they  arrive  in  this  country  they  go  to  some 
friend  or  relative  here  in  the  clothing  business  who  brought  them  from  Russia. 
It  is  very  easy  for  them  to  become  accustomed  to  this  business,  and  in  some  of 
those  cases  they  become  bosses  themselves  to  start  in  with.  Here  about  8  weeks 
ago  I  came  across  a  family  that  had  just  been  in  the  coimtry  2  weeks,  and  I  found 
this  man  a  boss  himself,  manufacturing  children's  pants.  The  way  tney  go  about 
it  is  this:  They  can  have  a  room  in  their  own  homes  set  ax>art  for  working.  Then 
they  go  to  the  sewing-machine  agent,  and  they  can  rent  machines  for  $3  a  month. 
They  will  get  two  of  those  in  their  homes,  and  all  they  want  then  is  an  iron  and 
a  board  to  press  on.  They  go  to  the  store  and  get  the  clothing,  take  it  into  their 
homes,  and  manufacture  it. 

S.  Do  they  work  by  the  piece? — ^A.  Yes. 
.  Do  they  generally  go  and  solicit  work  or  are  they  himted  up  by  the  manufac- 
turer?— A.  They  generally  solicit  work. 

2.  Is  there  competition  between  them  in  reference  to  price? — A.  Very  much. 
.  So  that  the  underbiddei,  doing  equally  good  work,  gets  the  job? — A.  Yes. 
I  can  cite  an  instance  of  one  that  went  into  one  of  our  laxgest  stores  in  Philadel- 
phia here,  manufacturer,  and  he  was  getting  60  cents  for  making  coats.  The 
manufacturer  wanted  him  to  make  them  for  60  cents.  He  said  he  could  not  afford 
to  do  that.  Standing  alongside  was  a  feUow-worfanan  who  got  into  a  conversa- 
tion with  him  when  the  man  left.  They  went  out  together,  and  he  came  back 
and  he  stated  he  would  make  them  for  40,  and  so  it  goes  on. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  way  of  preventing  that  excess  of  competition  resulting 
in  hard  terms? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  your  belief  from  your  observations  that  if  there  were  no  laws  a^^ainst 
the  sweating  system  and  no  factory  inspection,  not  only  the  entire  clothing  indus- 
try but  many  other  industries  would  be  degraded  to  tenement  house  conditions? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  if  these  laws  have  done  good  work,  so  far  as  they  go,  does  not  your 
experience  suggest  to  you  some  way  of  making  laws  to  overcome  existing  evils? — 
A.  The  only  suggestion  that  I  could  eive  would  be  to  employ  more  inspectors  in 
the  city  of  Fhiladelphia.  We  have  only  7.  It  would  rec[uire.  I  should  say,  pretty 
nearly  20  for  the  city  erf  Philadelphia,  to  cover  our  districts  thoroughly  and  prop- 
erly. The  home  workers  are  the  ones  that  must  be  watched  at  all  times,  and  we 
can  not  get  to  their  homes  more  than  once  in  a  year. 

Q.  How  are  these  inspectors  paid;  by  the  State?— A.  By  the  State. 

Q.  Is  the  number  limited  by  law?~A.  Yep. 

Q.  And  it  is  left  to  the  chief  factory  inspector  to  assign  them  to  districts? — 
A.  Y^. 

Q.  What  is  to  hinder  their  getting  an  increase  in  the  number?— A.  (Laughing.) 
That  is  too  hard  for  me  to  crack  to  tell  that. 

Q.  Is  that  probably  because  of  the  expense?— A.  I  should  pudge  so. 

Q.  Would  not  the  State  be  able  to  derive  needed  revenue  if  it  imposed  a  tax  on 
the  manufacturer  m  unsanitaiy  conditions?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  your  opinion  then  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  law  can  be  im- 
proved so  as  to  overcome  the  evil  conditions  incident  to  the  business? — A.  Oh, 
yes;  some  improvements  can  be  made. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  fine  merchant  tailoring 
being  taken  into  this  district  from  merchant  tailors  in  Philadelphia?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  being  done  under  these  slum  conditions?— A.  Yes;  mostly  all  of  it. 

Q.  The  merchant  tailor  who  has  a  fine  establie^iment  and  charges  big  prices  for 
hiB  clothing  has  it  done  in  these  districts?— A.  Yes;  largely  so,  in  mine.  That  is, 
by  these  home  workers. 

Q.  And  they  are  paid  for  the  work  how  much  less  than  journeymen  tailors  who 
work  under  sanitary  conditions  would  do  it  for?— A.  The  tailors  work  in  what  we 
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-^^eall  the  back  shop.  A  tailor  works  in  that  shop;  he  calls  it  his  back  sh<^.  The 
coat  made  in  a  shop  for  $7  wonld  be  made  in  homes  for  from  $2  to  $3;  and  the 
coat  made  in  shops  for  $12  wonld  be  made  in  homes  for  $7  or  $8.  The  home  worker 
Will  have  his  wife  helping  him;  he  will  have  his  son  of  abont  14  helping  him,  and 
perhaps  he  will  have  his  danghter  helping  him. 

Q.  Yon  say  that  most  of  the  fine  merchant  tailoring  of  Philadelphia  is  done 
nnder  these  conditions? — A.  Yes;  I  do  not  know  of  a  cnstom  tailoring  establish- 
ment in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  that  has  a  shop  on  its  premises. 

Q.  Are  not  thepeople  of  Philadelphia  who  pay  good  prices  for  clothing  imposed 
nx>on  then? — A.  To  a  certain  extent  they  are. 

Q.  When  they  go  into  these  fine  shops  they  are  led  to  believe  that  their  work  is 
done  in  the  rooms  attached,  nnder  proper  conditions?— A.  I  do  not  know;  I  can 
not  say  they  are  led  to  believe  so.  I  wonld  think  a  man  going  into  a  store 
woT}ld  see  that  the  majority  of  the  stores  in  Philadelphia  have  not  got  the  long 
rooms — only  have  the  store. 

Q.  No  npper  rooms  or  back  rooms? — A.  No. 

Q.  Wonld  a  man  going  into  a  store  of  that  kind  be  aware  of  that  fact? — A,  Oh, 
I  shonld  say  he  shomd. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  natural  supposition  when  a  gentleman  goes  into  an  establishment 
and  pays  $60  or  $70  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  or  $40  or  $50  for  an  overcoat,  that  that 
suit  or  overcoat  is  made  under  proi)er  sanitary  conditions? — A.  Yes;  I  should 
think  so. 

And  good  wages  paid  for  the  work? — ^A.  Yes. 

^  Then  the  citizens  or  people  of  Philadelphia  are  imposed  upon? — ^A.  The5[  are 
to  that  extent ,  yes — just  as  Mr.  Milligan  cited  a  case  here.  I  comd  cite  one  similar, 
in  the  district  which  I  cover.  In  a  room  I  went  into  one  day  I  found  a  coat  making 
for  a  prominent  official  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  man  was  working 
under  very  unclean  conditions.  He  had  a  permit  there  and  I  was  making  the 
rounds  of  the  district,  and  I.  went  in  and  I  was  explaining  to  him  how  he  should 
clean  his  place  up  and  keep  it  in  a  better  sanitary  condition;  and  while  I  was 
explaining  there  was  something  picking  at  my  trousers,  and  I  looked  round  and 
found  a  goat  right  under  the  table  where  he  was  working.  I  asked  him  how  tiie 
goat  came  to  be  in  there,  and  he  said  to  me  it  was  one  of  the  members  of  the 
family.  They  had  it  all  around  with  them.  He  took  me  down  stairs  and  I  found 
a  few  more  goats  down  there.  We  had  to  stop  his  permit.  Of  course  the  gentle- 
man that  clothing  was  making  for  was  not  aware  of  the  conditions  under  which 
his  clothing  was  making,  or  I  suppose  he  would  not  have  taken  it. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  LrrcHMAN.)  Have  you  in  the  course  of  your  administration  caused 
any  clothing  to  be  destroyed  because  of  the  unsanitary  conditions  of  the  work 
bemg  done? — ^A.  Fifteen  hundred  garments. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  complaint  about  that  action  of  the  inspection  depart- 
ment?— ^A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  They  simply  knew  they  had  violated  the  law  and  they  submitted  to  the 
penalty? — A.  We  have  the  law  printed  in  Hebrew  and  we  have  it  in  English. 
We  furnish  each  of  those  people  working  in  the  homes  with  a  copy  of  the  law. 
To  the  Hebrew  people  who  do  not  understand  English  we  famish  one  in  Hebrew. 

Q.  (Showing  witness  a  paper.)  Is  this  a  copy  of  the  act  to  which  you  refer  and 
under  which  you  are  employed?— A.  Yes. 

U.  You  sulmiit  that  as  part  of  your  testimony?— A.  Yes. 

(Paper  above  referred  to,  being  a  copy  of  the  Pennsylvania  inspection  act, 
follows) : 

AN  ACT  To  rosrulatc  the  emplovment  and  provide  for  the  healUi  and  safety  of  penons  employed 
where  clothing,  ciKarettes,  cisrHrs,  and  certain  other  articles  are  made  or  partially  made,  and  that 
said  articles  be  mode  under  clean  and  healthful  conditions. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  cfcc,  That  no  room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or 
dwelling  house  shall  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  coats,  vests,  trousers,  knee 
pants,  overalls,  skirts,  dresses,  cloaks,  hats,  caps,  snsi>enders,  jerseys,  blouses, 
waists,  waistbands,  underweat,  neckwear,  furs,  fur  trimmings,  fur  garments, 
shirts,  hosiery,  purses,  feathers,  artificial  flowers,  cigarettes,  or  cigars,  and  no 
I)erson,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  hire  or  employ  any  x)erson  to  work  in  an^ room, 
apartment,  or  in  any  building  or  parts  of  buildm^,  at  making  in  whole  or  in  part 
any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  this  section,  without  first  obtaining  a  written 
permit  from  the  factory  inspector,  or  one  of  his  deputies,  stating  the  maximum 
number  of  persons  allowed  to  be  employed  therein,  and  that  the  building  or  part 
of  building  intended  to  bo  used  for  such  work  or  business  is  thoroughly  clean, 
sanitary,  and  fit  for  occupancy  for  such  work  or  businees.    Such  permit  shall  not 
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be  granted  until  an  insx>ection  of  snch  premises  is  made  by  the  factory  inspector 
.or  one  of  his  deputies.  Said  i)ermit  xaay  be  revoked  by  the  factory  inspector  at 
any  time  the  health  of  the  community  or  those  so  employed  may  require  it.  It 
shall  be  framed  and  posted  in  a  conspicuoos  place  in  the  room,  or  in  one  of  the 
rooms  to  which  it  relates.  Eveiy  person,  firm,  company,  or  corporation  contract- 
ing for  the  manufacture  of  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  this  section,  or  giving 
out  the  incomplete  material  from  which  they  or  any  of  them  are  to  be  made,  or  to 
be  wholly  or  i>artially  finished,  shall,  before  contracting  for  the  manufacture  of 
any  of  said  articles,  or  giving  out  said  material  from  which  they  or  any  of  them 
are  to  be  made,  require  the  production  by  such  contractor,  x>er8on,  or  persons  of 
said  permit  from  the  factory  inspector  as  required  in  this  section,  and  shall  keep 
a  written  register  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  to  whom  such  worlc 
is  given  to  oe  made,  or  with  whom  they  may  have  contracted  to  do  the  same. 
Suoi  register  shall  be  produced  for  inspection  and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  furnished 
on  demand,  made  by  the  factory  inspector  or  one  of  nis  deputies:  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  employment  of  a 
seamstress  by  any  family  for  manufacturing  articles  for  such  family  use. 

Sec.  2.  Not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  of  air  space  shall  be 
allowed  for  each  and  every  person  in  any  workroom  where  persons  are  employed 
at  such  labor  as  hereinbefore  described.  There  shall  be  sufficient  means  of  ven- 
tilation provided  in  each  workroom  of  every  such  establishment,  and  said  work- 
room or  rooms  in  said  establishment  shall  be  kept  thoroughly  clean,  sanitary,  anfl 
fit  for  occupancy  for  such  work  or  business.  The  factory  inspector  and  deputy 
factory  inspector,  under  the  direction  of  the  factory  inspector,  shall  notify  the 
owner,  agent,  or  lessee  in  writing  to  provide,  or  cause  to  be  provided,  ample  and 
proper  means  for  ventilating  such  workroom  or  rooms,  and  to  put  said  workroom 
or  rooms  in  a  thoroughly  clean,  sanitary,  and  fit  condition  for  occupancy  for  such 
work  or  business,  and  shall  prosecute  such  owner,  agent,  or  lessee  if  such  notifi- 
cation be  not  complied  with  within  ten  days  of  the  service  of  such  notice;  and 
any  factory  or  shop  under  this  act  requiring  exits  or  safeguards  provided  for  in 
the  fire-e8cai>e  law,  the  same  shall  be  erected  and  located  by  order  of  factory 
inspector  regardless  of  the  exemption  panted  bv  any  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners, fire  marshals,  or  other  authorities,  and  if  such  alterations  and  additions 
are  not  made  within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  such  notice,  or  within  such  time 
as  said  alterations  can  be  made  with  proper  diligence  upon  the  part  of  such  pro- 
prietors, said  proprietors  or  agents  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  A  printed  copy  of  this  act  shall  be  furnished  bv  the  inspector  for  each 
workroom  of  every  factory,  manufacturing  or  mercantile  house  where  i)ersons 
are  employed  who  are  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  oifthe  employer  of  the  person  employed  therein  to  jKJst  and  keep  posted  said 
printed  copy  of  the  law  in  each  room. 

Sec.  4.  Any  x)erson  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  refuses  to 
comply  with  any  requirements  of  the  factory  inspector  or  a  deputy  factory  inspector 
as  provided  herein,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fime  of  not  less  than  twentv  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for 
uie  first  offense,  and  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars 
for  a  second  offense,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ten  days,  and  for  a  third 
offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  not  more  than 
thirty  days'  imprisonment;  and  it  shall  also  be  lawful  for  the  factory  inspector  or 
any  of  his  deputies,  and  each  and  every  one  of  them  are  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  seize,  take  charge  of,  condemn,  and  destroy  any  or  tfll  clothing 
found  that  is  being  made  or  partially  made  or  manufactured  in  unhealthy  or 
unsanitary  places,  or  where  there  are  contagious  or  infectious  diseases,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  act  of  assembly. 

Sec.  5.  All  the  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
are  hereby  repealed. 

William  A.  Stone. 

Approved  the  28th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1899. 

James  Campbell. 
Factory  Inspector,  Offices  at  Harrisburg.  Pcnna, 

Q.  Is  there  any  amendment  to  that  act,  outside  of  the  increase  in  the  force  of 
factory  inspectors,  that  you  would  recommend  as  the  result  of  your  experience? — 
A.  Yes.  We  find  in  many  instances  here  in  making  arrests  of  those  i)eople  for 
violations  of  the  law  that  the  cases  hana^  too  long  in  court.  We  first  go  to  a 
magistrate  and  have  a  warrant  issued.    The  violator  is  then  held  in  bail  to  appear 
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at  conrt.  Sometimes  the  cases  will  drag  along  in  conrt  for  5  or  6  months  or  quite 
a  time  before  there  is  a  hearing,  and  in  the  meantime  the  sweating  is  going  on  in 
the  same  way.  The  amendment  that  I  would  suggest  to  it  would  be  that  the 
magistrate  have  a  right  to  fine. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  if  there  were  some  way  of  reaching  a  quicker  decision  the 
punishment  would  more  nearly  fit  the  crime? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Any  other  suggestion  or  amendment  that  you  think  of  ?— A.  No;  not  just 
now. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  EIennbdy.)  Are  there  any  cigars  and  cigarettes  made  in  your  dis- 
trict under  these  unsanitary  conditions? — A.  No;  they  are  mostly  made  in  shops — 
the  cigars  in  my  district.  The  manufacture  in  my  district  is  mostly  of  ladies* 
underwear,  children's  knee  pants,  and  clothing,  coats,  pants,  vests,  and  shirts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Ladies'  underwear  is  made  m  these  unsanitary  condi- 
tions that  you  speak  of  ?— A.  Yes;  I  have  seized  several  of  them,  some  of  the 
most  expensive  and  fine. 

Q.  What  kind  of  garments  were  these  1,500  that  you  say  were  destroyed? — A. 
They  would  take  in,  I  think,  in  the  neighborhood  of  about  600  pairs  of  children's 
pants,  500  pieces  of  ladies'  apparel;  and  the  balance  were  coats,  vests,  pants, 
and  shirts.  About  8  months  ago  I  received  a  list  from  the  board  of  health, 
and  I  found  1  case  that  was  in  my  district.  I  went  there  and  asked  if  there 
was  any  clothing  making  in  there.  They  said,  "No."  I  said,  "IwiU  have  to 
make  an  inspection  of  the  house. "  They  said,  *  *  What  for?  "  *  *  Because  the^  say 
there  is  a  case  of  contagious  disease  reported  this  morning,  and  my  impression  is 
there  is  some  clothing  making  here. "  I  went  through  the  house,  and  on  the  second 
floor  I  found  a  lady  coming  out,  and  as  she  came  out  she  closed  the  door;  but  as 
she  did  so  I  saw  some  clothing  hanging  around  on  the  walls  inside.  She  wanted 
to  lock  the  door.  I  said,  "  You  can  not  do  that;  I  want  to  go  in  to  see  what  is  in 
here."  I  went  insideand  f  oimd  125  ladies'  petticoats  and  different  parts  of  ladies' 
wearing  apparel  of  the  finest  material.  Some  of  them  were  afterwards  found  to 
range  in  price  from  $25  to  $50.  A  child  had  been  taken  from  the  room  right 
undemeatn  with  diphtheria.  So  we  had  the  goods  all  taken  and  confiscated  and 
sent  to  the  hospital  and  burned  up.  The  owner  stated  that  it  was  a  kind  of  hard- 
ship on  him.  I  told  him  I  could  not  help  that;  he  had  no  business  to  have  cloth- 
ing manufactured  in  there.  I  said ,  *  *  Do  you  belong  in  this  country?  "  He  said  he 
had  been  here  for  ten  years,  but  had  not  become  a  citizen  yet.  I  said,  **  Do  you 
not  know  about  the  law  we  have  in  this  city,  in  this  State?  "  He  said,  *  *  No."  He 
made  a  strong  plea  to  save  his  goods.  I  said,  **  I  can  not  do  it;  I  have  to  do  it 
according  to  law;  the  law  eives  me  the  right  to  take  the  goods,  and  I  have  to  do 
it."  I  understand  that  the  ooard  of  health  fumigated  the  articles  and  saved  con- 
siderable of  them;  he  did  not  have  to  stand  the  loss  of  all. 

Q.  You  are  assisted  in  your  work,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  by  the  representatives 
of  the  garment  workers'^  union?— A.  Yes;  the  garment  workers'  union  help  us 
considerably. 

Q.  By  giving  you  information  of  unsanitary  conditions? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  assisting  with  general  information? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Have  you  ever  followed  a  large  lot  of  garments — ^ready- 
made  clothing — from  this  district  to  large  clothing  houses  in  Philadelphia? — ^A.  I 
did,  and  siezed  them  in  the  stores. 

Q.  Is  that  work  going  on  all  the  while?— A.  It  is  not  now. 

Q.  There  are  no  goods  made  in  your  district  for  the  lar^  clothing  houses?— A. 
Oh,  yes,  there  are  goods  made,  but  under  better  conditions.  Sometime  ago— I 
guess  it  would  be  a  year  ago— there  was  a  house  in  the  slum  district  where  there 
were  two  cases  of  diphtheria — two  children — and  one  was  dead.  I  went  into  the 
house  and  found  about  125  pairs  of  children's  pants  lying  on  the  bed  of  the  child 
.with  tohtheria.  I  asked  tne  woman  where  she  got  uie  work  and  she  could  not 
speak  English,  so  I  took  her  with  me  and  she  showed  me  where  she  got  the  goods. 
In  the  meantime,  while  I  was  out,  another  member  of  the  family  took  the  goods 
and  was  trying  to  make  away  with  them.  I  came  to  the  store  where  she  got  the 
goods  from,  and  going  up  the  stairway  I  met  the  other  member  of  the  family 
coming  up  with  the  clothing  and  I  siezed  it  and  took  in  that  125  and  about  100 
pairs  more  of  pants  that  weie  alongside  of  them  and  sent  them  to  the  hospital, 
and  I  believe  they  were  burned  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  tnink  of  any  further  statement? — A.  No. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  19, 1900. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MBS.  T.  H.  S7M0HDS, 

Labor  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

The  special  snbcommiBsion  met  at  the  Mannf  actnrers'  Clnb,  pnrsnant  to  recess, 
at  2.22  p.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presitog.  At  4.05  y,  m.  Mrs.  T.  H.  Symonds,  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  dtily  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  your  full  name  and  post-office  address?— A. 
Mrs.  T.  H.  Symonds,  1109  Market  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Q.  Occupation. — ^A.  Labor  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  labor  editor  of  the  Inquirer? — ^A.  For  about  1  year 
or  15  months,  but  I  have  been  in  the  newspaper  business  for  12  years  on  other 
papers. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  those  portions  of  Philadelphia  where  the  manu- 
facture of  anything  is  carried  on  in  the  homes? — A.  I  am.  I  si)ent  my  childhood 
and  yoimg  womanhood  in  that  district  and  went  to  school  there,  at  least  in  a  part 
of  it. 

Q.  Please  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  describe  the  conditions  there  and  the 
methods  of  that  employment,  and  give  any  suggestions  for  their  improvement 
that  occur  to  you.— A.  The  testimony  that  I  have  to  rive  will  be  largely,  of  course, 
in  indorsement  of  what  has  been  said  bv  Mr.  Milligan,  Mr.  Lappin,  and  Mr. 
Hughes.  My  visits  to  that  part  of  the  city  have  been ,  so  far  as  sweat  shoi>8  are  con- 
cerned, in  connection  with  my  work  as  a  newspaper  reporter.  I  can  go  back  and 
remember  that  district,  as  I  say,  in  my  childhood  and  young  womanhood,  before 
the  foreign  population  came  there,  when  it  was  entirely  different.  I  think  it  was 
Mr.  Milligan  who  si)oke  about  the  time  when  the  German  tailors  largely  con- 
trolled the  clothing  industry.  I  remember  that  time,  when  there  was  not  any 
such  thing  as  this  sweating  system,  and  when  the  clothing  industry  was  controlled 
by  just  that  sort  of  people.  The  sweating  system  has  been,  I  think,  as  you  will 
see  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Lappin  and  Mr.  Milligan,  a  sort  of  an  evolution.  The 
original  sweater,  as  I  understood!  tne  term  in  the  sweat  shop,  and  as  I  guess  a  great 
many  others  have  too,  was  very  much  on  the  style  of  the  home  worker  now.  The 
sweating  was  surrounded  with  very  much  the  same  bad  conditions.  Things  have 
changed  now,  and  it  is  the  home  worker  who  is  a  menace  to  the  community,  and 
not  the  sweat  shops.  Very  recently,  within  the  last  year,  I  was  around  to  some 
of  the  sweat  shops,  as  well  as  toithe  homes  of  the  home  workers,  with  Mr.  Lappin 
and  some  ladies  of  the  Civic  Club.  The  Civic  Club  is  a  Philadelphia  organization 
of  women  who  take  an  interest  in  civic  matters  of  all  sorts,  ana  they  nad  made 
arrangements  with  Mr.  Lappin,  being  interested,  as  part  of  their  work,  in  taking 
up  this  sweat-shop  system,  to  take  them  around;  and  1  was  permitted  to  go  around 
as  a  reporter  for  my  paper.  The  sweat  shops  I  found  were  really  well  lighted  and 
well  ventilated  factories;  that  is  what  they  amount  to.  A  man  who  runs  a  sweat 
shop,  as  I  understand  it,  goes  to  the  big  clothing  manufacturer  and  gets  large 
quantities  of  clothing.  Then  he  rents  a  place.  The  f  actorjr  laws  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  are  good,  and  they  have  been  so  admirably  carried  out  that  this  man 
is  compelled  to  rent  a  place  that  will  come  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  factory 
department  so  far  as  ventilation  and  light  and  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  breath- 
ing space  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  is  concerned.  And  I  found  those  sweat  shops 
I  think  almost  without  exception  to  be  light  and  well  ventilated  and  airy  places. 
It  was  different  with  the  home  workers;  the  conditions  there  were  bad.  But  I 
want  to  say  right  here  that,  considering  the  amount  of  territory  to  be  covered  by 
the  factory  inspectors,  I  think  the  results  they  accomplish  are  simply  wonderful. 
In  going  around  I  found  several  places  that  were  not  as  ^ood  as  they  might  be, 
although  on  the  day  that  we  happened  to  go  around  we  did  not  find  as  bad  con- 
ditions as  I  know  exist.  I  do  not  tnow  of  my  own  knowledge,  by  seeing  them,  but 
the  day  we  happened  to  go  around,  as  I  said  before,  the  conditions  were  bad,  but 
they  were  not  so  bad  as  I  know  they  are.  The  home  workers  I  consider  a  menace 
to  the  community*  All  that  Mr.  Lappin,  especially,  and  Mr  Milligan  and  Mr. 
Hughes  have  said  about  the  bad  conditions  is  true,  about  the  prevalence  of 
disease,  about  the  filthy  conditions — I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  them  touched 
on  that,  but  there  were  one  or  two  ugly  places  that  we  went  in.  I  suppose,  of 
course,  the  woman  of  the  house  was  not  to  blame.  The  prices  i)aid  are  very  low 
and  the  workers  have  to  begin  early  and  work  late,  and  they  generally  have  pretty 
good  sized  families,  and  a  woman  under  those  conditions  can  not  be  expected  to 
keep  her  place  clean.  The  children  were  dirty  and  the  women  were  not  any  too 
Clean.    Aoid  while,  as  I  said  before,  the  conditions  were  not  so  bad  perhaps  as 
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some  that  I  have  heard  of,  I  am  sure  none  of  the  gentlemen  present  would  want 
to  wear  any  clothing  made  in  those  places.  You  wonld  not  want  to  wear  clotii- 
ing  made  by  people  who  live  there  as  they  do,  that  have  not  had  a  bath  probably 
since  they  were  washed  as  babies.  And  that  is  the  condition  with  a  good  many 
of  the  Russian  clothing  people  down  in  that  section;  thev  are  not  at  lul  clean.  I 
did  not  see  any  goats  or  chickens  or  other  live  stock  the  day  I  was  around,  but  we 
did  not  happen  to  drop  into  the  place  where  they  had  live  stock.  The  conditions 
were  in  a  great  many  cases  as  I  say.  The  personal  appe^arance  of  the  people 
showed  that  they  did  not  have  any  great  regard  for  cleanliness  of  person,  and  I 
think  that  is  a  very  bad  condition  of  affairs. 

Q.  Is  the  population  in  that  district  very  dense?— A.  It  is  very  dense. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  about  the  size  of  the  tenements  occupied  by  a  single  f  amilv?— 
A.  Well,  the  houses  that  I  happened  to  visit,  and  the  majority  of  the  houses  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  slum  district — ^they  are  now  going  to  have  ai)artment  houses  on 
the  New  York  plan — but  a  majority  of  the  houses  down  there  are  old  dwelling 
houses  that  are  totally  unsuitedfor  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  put;  and  I  have 
been  in  places  in  which  I  am  sure  the  whole  family  could  not  have  occupied  more 
than  2  rooms— that  is,  a  room  for  the  manufacture  of  the  clothing  and  then  a  room 
that  was  used  for  general  living  purposes. 

Q.  Are  there  modem  sanitary  conditions  in  those  old  houses?— A.  That  I  can 
not  say;  I  should  not  think  so.  That  would  be  a  matter  largely  that  would  come 
under  the  board  of  health,  I  should  think.  Some  of  the  houses  of  that  sort  that 
I  have  seen  seemed  to  have  conveniences  on  every  floor;  for  instance,  a  hydrant 
and  utilities  of  that  sort  are  in  the  hall  way;  but,  of  course,  there  is  no  attempt  at 
having  any  kind  of  utilities  in  each  ai)artment.  I  have  been  in  some  oi  the 
houses  that  have  been  erected  more  recently,  that  are  on  the  a];)artment  house 
^n.  They  are  not  very  deep  yet  they  manage  to  have,  say,  2  families  on  a  floor. 
The  rooms  are  very  smaQ,  and  those  two  families  have  their  toilet  conveniences 
and  their  water  and  that  sort  of  thing  in  a  given  place  outside— in  the  hall  gen- 
erally; always  in  the  hall. 

Q.  How  about  light?    Is  that  from  windows?— A.  Throng  windows;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  instances  of  more  than  1  family  occupying  tne  same 
room? — A.  No;  I  can  not  say  that  I  do.  I  think  that  the  factory  laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  being  so  well  carried  out  that  I  do  not  see  how  that  thing  would  he 
p»ossible.  That  would  be  against  the  law,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  pos- 
sible. Of  course  there  is  a  good  deal  of  cheating  and  evasion  in  this  thing  by  the 
people  themselves  that  the  factory  depai*tment  can  not  possibly  prevent.  Now, 
there  was  a  case  not  very  long  ago  that  was  br^jjght  to  a  Unitea  Labor  League 
meeting,  a  plan,  as  I  understand,  under  which  people  in  the  home  workers*  place 
must  be  members  of  his  family.  Of  course,  when  an  inspector  goes  in  these  people 
are  presumably  all  members  of  his  family,  but  still  you  know  there  is  no  way  in 
which  the  inspector  can  really  know  that  they  are.  Then ,  as  several  of  the  gentle- 
men have  testified,  the  knowledge  of  English  is  very  limited  among  most  or  those 
workers;  in  fact,  I  should  say  in  a  majority  of  them  the  knowled^  of  English 
is  so  Uttle  that  I  do  not  see  how  the  inspectors  ever  get  into  their  brains  even 
what  they  do. 

I  indorse  what  the  other  witnesses  have  said,  that  the  force  of  factory  inspect- 
ors is  entirely  too  small.  My  idea  on  that  point  would  be  that  the  sweat-shop 
district  should  be  divided  into  2  or  more  districts;  I  think  it  would  have  to  be  at 
least  2  districts;  and  the  factory  insjiectors  who  are  put  on  that  particular  work 
should  have  that  work  and  none  other.  An  instance  of  what  the  factory  inspectors 
can  accomplish  was  shown  in  connection  with  the  bake-shop  law.  I  have  not  seen 
as  bad  conditions  with  the  sweat  shops  as  I  did  with  the  bake  shops.  The  con- 
ditions there  were  simply  awful.  When  the  law  went  into  operation  a  numbw 
of  newspaper  reporters,  myself  included,  went  around  with  the  deputy  inspectors 
to  these  bake  shops.    The  conditions  in  some  of  them  were  horrible. 

Q.  Can  you  describe  some  of  these  conditions? — A.  There  was  no  regard  for 
cleanliness;  the  floors  were  filthy  dirty,  and  the  boards  that  were  used  for  making 
up  the  dough  were  filthy  dirty,  and  the  toilet  places  all  opened  right  out  from  the 

Emce  where  the  bread  was  baked,  and  these  were  generally  in  an  indescribably 
Ithy,  dirty  condition. 

Q.  You  are  now  describing  the  bake  shops  in  the  slum  district  or  in  other  parts 
of  the  city? — A.  No;  the  bake  shot)s  largely  in  the  slum  district,  the  bake  shops 
that  were  run  in  the  foreign  district.  In  that  district  that  population  has  driven 
out  the  American  population.  Wo  found  a  very  few,  in  going  around  in  the 
bake-shop  inspections,  people,  for  instance,  who  owned  their  nouses,  and  the  prop- 
erty has  depreciated.  They  can  not  sell  their  property,  and  they  stay  there. 
Now,  we  found  without  exception  that  bake  shops  run  by  people  of  uiat  sort  were 
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all  right.  But  I  refer  to  bake  8hox>s  mn  by  the  same  class  of  people  who  are  so 
objectionable  in  the  clothing  industry.  Orders  were  given  by  the  inspector  giv- 
ing a  certain  length  of  time  in  whicn  the  proprietors  should  comply  with  those 
orders.  Then  the  reporters  went  around  after  the  time  had  been  given  in  which 
to  comply  with  those  orders  had  expired,  and  you  would  be  surprised  at  the 
change.  It  was  simply  marvelous.  JBut  that  laWj  unfortunately,  like  so  many 
laws  on  our  statute  books,  had  a  loophole  in  it,  and  it  was  the  same  old 
thing;  you  know— unconstitutional;  so  that  a  law  that  was  working  admirably 
was  simply  of  no  effect.  The  big  people — the  biggest  bakers  in  this  town,  men 
who  had  education,  if  they  were  bakers,  and  who  ought  to  have  been  the  very 
ones  to  fall  in  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law — were  the  ones  who  fought  it 
in  the  courts  and  who  succeeded  in  finding  out  that  it  was  unconstitutional. 
The  factory  inspectors  still  continue  their  rounds  with  these  people,  and  I  think 
they  still  continue  to  keep  the  most  of  them,  at  least,  in  line  with  sanitary  condi- 
tions. But  if  these  ignorant  people  had  known  as  much  as  the  people  who  ought  to 
have  known  better  knew,  it  would  have  simply  been  a  return  to  the  old  horrible  and 
indescribable  conditions.    But  I  believe  to-day  that  the  bake  shops  in  Philadel- 

ghia,  through  the  factory  department,  are  in  a  very  fair  condition.  As  I  say,  I 
ave  had  more  exx)erience  with  the  bake  shops  than  I  have  had  with  the  sweat 
shops,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  went  back  there.  I  could  see  progress  with 
the  oake  shops,  because  I  went  there  first  when  the  conditions  were  so  indescrib- 
ably horrible;  and  then  after  the  limit  of  time  had  expired  for  the  enforcement  I 
went  back  again,  and,  as  I  said  before,  the  phange  was  simi)ly  marvelous;  so  you 
see  what  good  factory  inspection  does,  especially  when  it  is  intelligently  and  well 
carried  out.  I  believe  that  the  factory  department  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
in  its  oflScers  is  very  fortunate.  I  think  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  and 
observation  that  the  laws  are  being  carried  out  as  well  as  they  can  be. 

Another  evil  in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  factory  laws,  particularly 
in  the  clothing  trade,  is  the  fact  that  parents  will  lie  to  get  their  children  into  the 
factories  or  into  the  sweat  shops  to  work.  It  is  hard  to  tell  how  that  is  to  be 
remedied.  Some  of  the  societies  in  Philadelijhia  just  now  are  interested  in  topics 
of  that  kind;  labor  societies  as  well  as  societies  pledged  for  reform  are  consider- 
ing now  the  advisability  of  presenting  amendments  to  the  factorjr  law  at  this 
coming  session  of  the  legislature  that  will  in  some  way  do  away  with  this  evil. 
It  has  been  stiggested  that  a  child  who  comes  before  a  magistrate  with  the  par- 
ents— of  course,  this  refers  to  a  minor  child  under  the  age  of  16— to  get  the  neces- 
sary permit  to  work,  should  be  comi)elled  to  produce  either  a  record  from  the 
church  in  which  it  was  baptized,  provided  it  was  a  Christian — of  course,  that 
would  not  apply  to  the  Jews — or  the  school  record  of  the  child's  admission  to  the 
primary  school.  Of  course,  the  school  records  contain  the  age  of  the  child  at  the 
time  it  was  admitted.  And  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  was  suggested  to  over- 
come that  evil,  because  it  does  not  only  apply  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  to 
the  industries  carried  on  here,  but  it  applies  everywhere.  I  found  it  applied  in 
tlie  same  way  in  the  coal  regions  to  the  breaker  Doys.  Where  the  parents  want 
to  put  their  children  to  work,  they  do  not  hesitate  aoout  a  little  thing  like  telling 
a  he.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  excuse  themselves  by  not  knowing  that  they 
are  doing  so  solemn  a  thing  as  talang  an  oath  or  how,  but  they  do  get  their  chil- 
dren generally  into  factories  to  work. 

Then  there  is  another  x>oint.  Of  course,  as  a  woman  I  am  more  particularly 
interested  in  the  women  and  children  in  factories.  Another  suggestion  has  been 
made.  The  law  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  certain  restrictions.  A  child 
must  have  attended  school  so  long,  and  the  child  must  know  how  to  read  and 
write.  I  think  the  other  witnesses  will  bear  me  out  that  there  have  been  cases  of 
substitution,  where  a  child  who  could  not  speak  English  at  all  has  been  personated 
by  some  other  child.  How  you  will  get  over  that  I  do  not  know,  but  there  is 
one  thing  that  could  be  done.  In  some  cases  the  magistrates  are  disposed  to  take 
too  much  for  granted.  A  parent  who  is  avaricious  or  perhaps  suffeiing  from  the 
stress  of  poverty  will  go  before  the  magistrate  and  tne  magistrate  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  child  can  pass  the  requirements  so  far  as  reading  and  writing. 
Now,  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  in  all  cases  where  a  minor  child  that 
way  comes  berore  the  magistrate,  e8i)ecially  if  he  has  cause  to  believe  that  the 
X)arente  are  deceiving  him  either  through  avariciousness  or  through  the  stress  of 
poverty,  that  he  pict  up  a  book  and  see  if  that  child  can  really  read  or  write. 
That  is  another  thin|Br  in  the  line  of  suggestion. 

There  was  something  said  here  about  the  immigration  laws.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  ought  to  say  anything  about  that  or  not,  but  that  is  a  much-vexed  ques- 
tion, a  question  that  is  agitating  vrithin  the  labor  union.  When  one  goes  down 
into  the  slum  districts  and  sees  the  conditions  that  those  who  have  gone  there  see, 
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one  feels  like  indiscriminatelv  and  rigidly  barring  immigration  entirely  for  a 
stated  period  of  years.  That  has  been,  I  think,  a  suggestion  that  has  been  made 
a  number  of  times  in  the  past.  Still,  at  the  same  time,  when  yon  take  the  broader 
view  that  after  all  the  majority  of  ns,  perhaps  our  parents  directly  or  some  of 
our  forbears,  not  so  very  remote,  have  come  to  this  country;  of  course,  they 
were  a  different  class  of  immigrants,  I  will  admit  that,  but  stiU  they  came  to  this 
country  and  it  seems  hard  to  shut  out  other  people. 

There  should  be  an  enlargement  of  the  factory  force,  by  all  means,  and  the 
assignment  of  as  many  inspectors  as  are  necessary  in  the  judgment  of  the  chief 
fectory  inspector  to  the  slum  district  to  do  the  work  right.  It  is  done  right 
according  to  the  limited  force  now,  but,  as  the  ^ntlemen  have  said  to  you,  it  is 
imx)ossibTe  to  make  the  inspection  of  a  manufactory  more  than  once  a  year.  It  is 
impossible  to  go  into  the  place  of  the  home-worker  perhaps  more  than  once  a  year. 
You  can  readily  understand  that  if  the  ins^tor  goes  to  a  place  to-day  and  he  can 
not  go  around  again  for  a  year,  and  if  this  is  Imown  by  the  workers  and  they  know 
certainly  that  he  does  not  get  around  every  week  or  every  month,  abuses  may 
creep  in-f or  which  the  factory  department  are  blamed,  and  for  which  they  are 
not  at  all  to  blame.  You  can  understand  how  that  might  be,  how  a  man  might  be 
complying  with  all  the  conditions  satisfactorily  when  the  inspector  made  his 
visit,  an  then,  trading  on  the  fact  that  the  inspector  might  not  get  around  for  a 
long  time  again,  when  the  inspector's  back  was  turned  and  he  knew  he  could  not 
get  there,  he  might  simply  not  be  so  particular  in  a  good  many  pointe. 

You  made  some  inquiry  on  the  suuject  of  whether  cigars  or  cigarettes  were 
manufactured  in  the  tenement  district.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  but 
I  was  going  to  make  two  suggestions  in  the  line  of  bettering  conditions,  from  the 
labor  union  standpoint.  One  was  the  union  label  on  goods.  I  think  it  will  not 
be  disputed  that  the  union  label  of  the  cigarmakers  has  done  away  with  that  evil 
largely.  Now,  so  far  as  women's  underwear  is  concerned^  there  is  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Consumers'  League.  There  are  houses  in  this  city  that  handle 
goods  bearing  those  labels.  Those  labels,  either  of  the  Garment  Workers  or  the 
Consumers'  Lea^e,  are  not  permitted  to  be  used  on  garments  that  are  not  made 
under  at  least  fair  conditions;  and  I  know  that  several  of  the  bi^  firms  in  this 
city  are,  through  the  influence  of  the  Consumers'  League,  handling  tmderwear 
bearing;  that  label.  You  may  have  to  pay  a  little  more  for  the  goods  that  have 
the  sanitary  conditions — ^I  do  not  know  about  that — but  you  ai'e  at  least  sure  that 
they  are  made  under  good  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  safeguard  have  you  that  the  label  will  not  be 
counterfeited? — A.  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  there  are  several  gentlemen  who 
are  serving  terms  in  jail  or  have  paid  heavy  fines  for  that  thing.  The  cigar 
makers  in  partictilar  have  their  label  protected,  and  are  on  the  alert,  so  that  they 
have  brought  suit  and  been  successful  in  gaining  convictions.  It  is  an  offense 
against  the  State  law  to  counterfeit  the  label. 

Q.  What  safeguard  have  you  that  the  label  will  not  be  put  upon  goods  made 
nnaer  unsanitary  conditions? — A.  The  union  is  supposed  to  have  control  of  the 
label  and  of  the  oflScials  of  the  union,  and  if  the  umon  itself  is  honest  I  do  not  see 
how  the  label  could  pass  from  the  hands  of  whoever  has  it  in  the  union  into  bad 
hands  if  the  union  carried  out  its  principles. 

Q.  The  label  is  delivered  to  the  manufacturer,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  the  manufacturer  is  having  goods  made  in  that  way  and  simply  uses  the 
label  to  be  attached  to  them,  of  course  you  can  apply  the  remedy  to  find  it  out; 
but  if  you  do  not  find  it  out  how  are  you  going  to Imow? — A.  You  are  going  into 
something  that  is  a  little  too  deep  for  me;  I  have  not  studied  it  up. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  further  information  in  relation  to  this  Consumers'  League, 
its  scope,  and  its  object?— A.  I  can  not  give  as  much  information  as  I  shouldlike 
to;  it  is  national  in  character. 

Q.  Is  it  an  organization  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor? — A.  It  is  indorsed,  like  all  good  measures  are,  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor — all  good  measures  for  the  amelioration  of  the  working  people. 
The  Consumers'  League  label  represents  the  consumers.  The  women  wno  are 
interested  in  the  Consumers'  League  label  are  largely  women  of  means,  women 
who  have  money  to  spend. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  restrictive  legislation  on  immigration,  much  more  drastic 
than  we  now  have,  would  be  supported  by  the  labor  unions? — ^A.  The  labor  unions, 
as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  and  I  think  as  your  own  has,  are  not  a  unit  on  that 
question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  They  are  almost  a  unit  as  far  as  the  leaders  are  con- 
cemea  who  have  testified  before  the  commission. — ^A.  They  may  be,  but  yet  the 
rank  and  file  are  divided,  for  this  reason,  that  so  many  of  them  are  direct  foreigners 
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themselyes,  and  they  feel  this,  that  they  have  gotten  into  this  country  and  bettered 
their  condition,  and  it  does  not  seem  exactly  the  thing  to  saj-,  **  I  am  in,  bnt  yon 
can  not  come  in:**  and  this  is  a  free  country  too,  or  at  least  it  is  supposed  to  be, 
where  we  can  all  have  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmaiy.)  Have  you  found  this  fact,  that  some  of  the  most 
strenuous  advocates  of  further  and  the  most  drastic  restriction  of  immigration 
have  been  men  that  were  naturalized  citizens  themselves,  immigrants  themselves 
in  tlie  first  generation?— A.  Oh,  I  have  found  that  all  along  the  line.  I  have 
found  l^t  in  these  patriotic  societies.  A  good  many  of  the  men  who  are  so 
awfully  American  and  want  to  reject  everything  that  i^  foreign  are  generally 
just  one  remove  themselves.    You  will  find  tha*^  all  along  the  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C^larks.)  Let  me  inquire  before  you  proceed  whether  you  belong 
to  a  trade  union  yourself?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  So  you  have  inside  knowledge  of  what  you  are  speaking  of? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  have  the  (Jonsumers*  League  accomplished  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia? — A.  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  they  have  succeeded  in 
getting  fair  accommodations  in  a  number  of  stores.  They  have  what  they  call  a 
white  list.  The  label  is  only  one  part  of  their  work.  For  a  firm  to  be  on  the  white 
list  of  the  Consumers*  Leaguo  they  must  observe  certain  hours,  and  thev  must 
provide  seats  for  their  employees,  and  there  are  other  conditions  concermng  the 
work  that  they  must  live  up  to. 

Q.  Do  large  department  stores,  for  instance,  give  the  Consumers*  Lea^e  a 
guaranty  that  the  clothing  to.be  sold  in  that  store  was  made  under  good  sanitary 
conditions? — A.  I  presume  if  they  get  the  label  of  the  Consumers^ League  they 
must  answer  those  requirements. 

Q.  Do  they  put  the  label  on  any  goods  in  many  stores?— A.  Yes,  I  have  seen  it. 
The  Consumers*  League  label  onlyapplies  to  women's  wear. 

Q.  Only  a  women's  affair?— A.  Yes,  it  is  a  women's  affair  exclusively. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litohman.)  But  the  operation  of  it  is  that  if  you  get  it  applied  to 
women's  wear  the  conditions,  of  course,  apply  generally  in  the  store? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Like  the  seating  of  clerks?— A.  Oh,  yes;  tney  would  have  to. 

There  is  another  thing  I  want  to  speak  about,  and  that  is,  as  I  said  before,  the 
loopholes  that  seem  to  be  so  often  found  in  beneficial  legislation.  I  do  think  that 
the  alien  contract-labor  law  should  be  more  ri^dly  enforced.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  too  many  loopholes  found  in  that.  Sow,  we  have  had  recently  here  in 
Philadelphia  a  verv  case  in  point — the  lace  workers'  affair.  That  seems  to  be  the 
trouble.  We  put  laws  on  the  statute  books  and  after  we  get  them  there  some- 
body that  does  not  want  them  to  be  enforced  will  hire  a  lawyer— he  has  to  be  a 
smart  lawyer,  of  course — and  he  proceeds  to  find  that  the  legislation  is  not  worth 
the  space  it  takes  up  in  the  book. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  law  can  be  enforced  which  is  not  sustained  by  public  senti- 
ment?—A.  I  think  that  public  sentiment  aids  the  enforcement  of  the  law  without 
question,  whether  it  could  be  enforced  or  not  without  public  sentiment. 

Q.  If  there  is  a  divided  sentiment  among  the  trade  union  leaders,  which  has 
I>roved  itself  so  powerful  in  otiier  directions,  is  not  the  enforcement  of  the  alien 
contract-labor  law  handicapped  by  that  influence?— A.  I  think  may  be  it  is;  I 
think  possibly  it  is. 

Q.  Would  it  not  cease  in  some  degree  if  some  educational  work  could  be  done 
in  the  trade  anions  to  sustain  the  contract-labor  law?— A.  1 8upx)ose  it  could.  Of 
course,  on  all  these  questions  I  have  not  made  a  study  of  them;  it  is  simply  as 
they  have  appeared  to  me  in  connection  with  work  I  have  had  to  do.  I  think 
they  are  c^uestions  we  should  all  study.    The  trouble  is,  we  do  not  do  it. 

9.  Having  referred  to  these  lace  workers,  wiUyou  elaborate  that  just  a  little 
80  it  will  be  intelligible  in  your  testimony?— A.  Well,  the  lace  makers  themselves 
who  are  affected — that  is,  the  operatives  in  Philadelphia— presented  very  volumi- 
nous testimon^r,  which  I  have  not  read  yet.  I  believe  that  the  point  on  which 
they  were  admitted  was  that  it  was  an  entirely  new  industry.  Wow,  I  believe 
that  we  have  lace-curtain  operatives  and  lace  makers  right  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia who  can  do  just  that  sort  of  work,  and  I  want  to  further  say  that  there  is 
not  a  better  labor  organization  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  a  good  many  partic- 
ulars than  that  same  lace-curtain  operatives'  union.  Strange  to  say,  they  are 
largely  foreign;  we  have  very  few  American  workers;  they  are  mostly  English, 
coming  from  the  lace-making  districts  of  England.  But  the  union  itself  is  an 
admirable  one,  well  conducted  in  every  way;  and  my  experience  with  the  mem- 
bers as  del^^tes  to  the  United  Labor  Lei^e,  of  which  I  am  a  delegate,  and  was 
at  one  time  secretary,  is  that  they  are  in  all  points  intelligent  and  fully  up  to  the 
best  of  Americanfl. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  Can  you  tell  how  long  the  industry  of  malriTig  lace  by 
machmery  has  been  carried  on  in  Philadelphia? — A.  No,  I  can  not. 

Q.  It  is  comparatiyel^y  new,  is  it  not? — ^A.  It  is.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what 
you  mean  by  comparatively  new. 

Q.  Say  within  10  years? — ^A.  Yes,  I  suppose  it  is  as  recent  as  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  find  tne  conditions  in  this  congested  district 
that  you  sx)oke  of— that  is,  the  sanitary  conditions  in  the  homes  and  surround- 
ings— to  be  far  different  from  what  they  are  in  the  ordinary  Philadelphia 
mechanic's  home?— A.  Oh,  I  should  say  so. 

Q.  This  city  has  the  name  of  the  city  of  homes?— A.  Yes. 

Q,  And  that  proceeds  from  the  excellent  custom  prevailing  here  of  individual 
homes?— A.  Yes;  that  is  it. 

Q.  But  that  condition  is  hardly  jHJssible  in  this  section  of  the  city  to  which 
you  refer? — ^A.  We  never  had  that  condition  until  this  Russian  and  Italian  immi- 
gration began. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  think  of  any  further  statement  to  make?— A. 

o;  there  is  nothing  1  can  think  of. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  IS,  1900, 

TESTIMOKY  OF  ME.  GEOEGE  V.  CEESSOK, 

President  of  Manufacturers'  Club,  Philadelphia. 

The  subcommission  being  in  session  at  the  Manufacturers*  Club,  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  Clarke  presiding,  Mr.  George  V.  Cresson  apx>eared  as  a  witness  at  4.44  p.m., 
and,  being  nrst  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name. — ^A.  George  V.  Cresson. 

Q.  What  is  your  post-office  adoress? — A.  Eighteenth  and  Allegheny  avenue. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?— A.  Manufacturer  of  transmission  machinery. 
'  Q.  What  kind  of  machinery  does  transmission  machinery  comprise? — ^A.  Well, 
there  is  quite  a  variety.  The  principal  thing  in  transmission  machinery  is  the 
shafting,  the  bearings,  pulleys,  couplings,  clutches,  and  a  great  variety  of  si>edal 
things  connected  with  the  same  thing — ^that  is,  you  have  an  enormous  quantity 
of  dmerent  things  in  the  way  of  pulleys,  a  great  many  different  kinds  of  bear- 
ings, clutches,  and  so  on.  It  is  known  as  transmission  machinery.  We  have 
adopted  that  after  a  good  many  years;  have  been  at  it  about  40  years. 

^.  What  is  the  name  of  your  firm  or  company  ?— A.  George  V.  Oesson  Company. 

j.  How  long  have  you  been  established  in  Philadelphia?— A.  Since  1859. 
Where  do  you  mid  a  market  for  your  goods?— A.  All  over  the  world. 
You  export  then?— A.  Everywhere. 

You  have  agencies  in  foreign  countrie8?^A.  No;  we  sell  our  goods  through 
commission  houses,  and  our  own  men  travel, 

Q.  You  sell  to  manufacturers  chiefly? — A.  We  sell  to  anybody  who  uses  shaft- 
ing, principally  manufacturers,  yes. 

Q.  You  may  state  whatever  you  choose  to  in  regard  to  the  magnitude  of  your  bns- 
iness,  the  amount  of  capital  employed,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed.— A. 
Our  capital  is  $500,000,  and  we  do  a  business  of  $700,000  or  $800,000  annually. 

9'  Axe  your  employees  all  men? — A.  Principally  men;  we  have  a  few  young 
ladies  in  tne  office  as  clerks,  stenographers  and  tyi)ewriters,  but  the  rest  are  men 
and  boys. 

Q.  Do  they  work  by  piece  or  week? — A.  Both. 

Q.  How  are  the  larger  number  employed? — A.  We  have  about  400  hands.  They 
are  employed,  I  think,  more  by  the  week.  We  have  quite  a  large  number  of  piece- 
workers, and  they  are  continually  increasing.  It  has  become  a  necessity  to  work 
by  the  piece  in  certain  parts  of  our  work. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  about  what  their  wages  average?— A.  The  men  aver- 
age about  $14  to  $15,  and  the  boys  will  average  from  $5  to  $8. 

Q.  You  manufacture  from  the  raw  material  or  from  the  partially  finished  prod- 
uct?— A.  Our  raw  material  is  pig  iron  and  steel— manufactured  that  much;  bars 
for  the  shafting  and  pig  iron  for  the  castings.  We  finish  it  after  that — cast  the 
material  and  turn  the  bars. 

Q.  After  getting  beyond  the  foundry,  is  most  of  the  labor  in  tending  machin- 
ery?— A.  A  great  deal  of  it,  yes. 

Q.  Is  your  labor  organized? — A.  I  do  not  know.  We  have  had  considerable 
discussion  about  that,  but  we  never  make  much  trouble  about  the  oiganization. 
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We  are  willing  to  have  it  either  way,  just  so  they  attend  to  their  business.  We 
do  not  bother  tiiem  much,  and  they  do  not  bother  us  much. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  labor  difficulties? — ^A.  No;  never  had  a  strike  since  I  have 
been  in  busmess. 

Q.  Are  most  of  your  employees  American  citizens? — ^A.  Quite  a  number,  yes. 
We  aim  to  have  them  as  much  as  possible.    We  bring  up  our  own  boys,  princiiwdly. 

Q.  Do  many  of  them  own  homes?— A.  A  good  many,  yes. 

Q.  In  the  city  or  a  little  out? — ^A.  Both.  We  are  about  3  miles  from  here,  and 
they  live  around  there.  We  moved  there  from  Eighteenth  and  Hamilton  streets 
about  12  years  ago;  were  there  23  years.  Our  company  was  incorporated  in  1892. 
Of  course  it  takes  a  little  time  for  a  man  to  accumulate  enough  money  to  buy  prop- 
erty, and  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  them  have  bought  proi)ei'ty,  but  I  know 
they  are  all  thrifty  men.  We  give  them  steady  emplojinent  from  one  end  of  the 
year  to  the  other,  and  they  never  have  to  lose  a  day.  We  have  never  had  to  stop 
our  works  for  want  of  work,  even  during  the  last  10  years. 

Q.  Does  your  export  business  give  you  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the 
manufacture  of  similar  goods  in  other  countries?— A.  Not  particularly,  because 
we  have  very  little  to  do  with  that  kind  of  people.  We  never  have  had  occasion 
to  inquire  into  what  they  manufacture  for,  and  we  have  generally  been  pretty 
fully  able  to  meet  the  market.  In  fact,  we  have  sent  our  goods  right  into  Bir- 
mingham and  all  parts  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Q.  How  are  you  able  to  sell  there,  by  having  a  different  or  superior  article  or 
making  a  lower  price? — ^A.  No,  we  only  make  one  quality  and  never  sell  for  any 
other  price. 

Q.  Do  you  make  goods  especially  for  those  markets? — A.  Our  regular  goods. 

Q.  The  same  class  of  goods? — A.  We  are  the  best  manufacturers  in  the  country, 
and  we  do  it  as  such. 

Q.  Are  many  of  your  employees  immigrants  from  those  countries? — ^A.  We  have 
very  few  English;  ^uite  a  number  of  Irish,  Germans,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  and 
not  verjr  manv  Italians — we  have  Poles.  We  have  different  kinds,  but  we  make 
a  selection  of  our  hands  and  keep  them  a  good  while.  We  do  not  have  many 
coming  and  going. 

Q.  Were  they  trained  to  your  industry-  before  you  employed  them? — A.  No; 
they  came  along  as  laborers  and  we  trained  them  to  suit  ourselves. 

Q.  Are  you  president  of  the  Manufacturers'  Club? — A.  Yes. 

(J.  Are  you  in  a  general  way  familiar  with  the  manufacturing  industry  in 
Philadelpma  at  the  present  time? — A.  Yes;  we  come  in  contact  witn  them  all — 
every  kind  of  person  in  the  manufacturing  line. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  as  to  its  prosperity  as  compared  with  any  other  ]^riod  that 

?^ou  might  wish  to  compare  it  with?— A.  I  should  say  at  the  present  time  it  is  rising, 
t  has  Been  a  great  deal  lower  in  some  branches.  There  is  a  very  fair  business. 
In  certain  branches,  for  instance,  the  cotton  trade  has  nearly  died  out  here;  the 
iron  trade  and  steel  is  very  busy,  and  foundry  work  is  busy. 

Q.  How  does  this  condition  compare  with  that  from  1893  to  1897? — A.  During 
that  time  we  had  about  half  as  many  hands  as  we  have  now.  Some  businesses 
were  entirely  closed  and  some  have  not  recovered  from  that  yet  and  some  never 
will  recover.  The  withdrawal  of  the  protective  tariff  was  so  violently  felt  here 
that  many  people  have  even  felt  that  tnere  never  would  be  any  business  again. 
That  was  tne  time  we  be^n  to  exx)ort.  That  is  what  kept  us  going.  If  we  had 
had  to  depend  on  the  business  we  had  before  that  time,  we  would  have  had  fb  close 
our  works. 
Q.  Were  industries  which  of  themselves  might  not  be  very  dependent  upon 

Srotective   duties  in  the  same  boat  with  others  and  suffering? — A.  Well,  one 
epends  on  the  others  a  good  deal.    You  could  hardly  say  that  any  business  was 
prosperous.    It  was  very  remarkable  in  its  unanimity  in  that  way. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  this  depression  was  caused  by  the  tariff  which 
-  existed  then  or  by  some  financial  laws  which  existed  then?— A.  I  think  it  was 
dei>endent  entirely  on  the  tariff  change.  The  business  had  been  adjusted  to  the 
tariff  arrangement  all  through  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  It  was 
about  the  same,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  as  if  the  bolt  had  been  withdrawn  and  the 
trap  went  down  and  everybody  with  it.  It  was  the  most  extraordinary  thing  I 
ever  saw. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  protective  tariff  which  you  think  enables  you  to  prosper  in 
your  home  market  stands  in  your  way  at  all  in  building  up  an  export  trade?— A. 
No;  and  I  will  tell  you  why  tnat  is.  You  see  during  the  time  of  the  great  depres- 
sion we  were  obliged  to  manufacture  very  cheaply  in  order  to  export.  Before 
that  time  we  could  export  on  quality,  but  we  had  enough  to  do  at  home  and  we 
did  not  care  about  it.    All  the  mills  in  this  town  were  running  full  time,  and  we 
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had  as  much  as  we  could  do  to  keep  our  own  home  market  right  here  in  Philadel- 
phia supplied.  When  the  change  took  place,  or  rather  when  the  symptoms  took 
place,  it  was  very  similar  to  what  was  seen  here  just  before  this  present  election. 
A  man  would  begin  to  find  his  business  did  not  prosper,  and  he  would  b^n  to 
pull  out.    He  would  stop  buying,  and  then  everyone  would  cease. 

There  is  never  a  time  during  tiie  ordinary  busmess  times,  when  business  is  in 
full  flow,  that  there  are  not  mills  building.  Now  our  principal  bosiness  is  in 
building  mills,  and  as  soon  as  ever  the  mills  stopi)ed  builcung,  oi  course  there  was 
no  business  here.  Then  we  were  obliged,  in  order  to  get  business,  to  start  an 
entirely  different  way  of  getting  it,  and  the  way  I  did  it  was  this:  We  found  we 
had  only  one  mill  in  the  place  to  build,  and  that  was  a  very  extraordinary  thing. 
So  I  built  a  large  shop,  where  we  could  take  in  very  large  work — the  kind  of  work 
we  could  dispose  of — ^to  keep  our  foundry  running,  and  that  work  was  what  made 
us  able  to  carry  on  the  business  during  the  depression.  We  could  not  make  any 
money;  it  was  merely  keeping  the  men  going—keeping  our  organization  t<^ether. 
Of  course  that  was  somewhat  of  a  new  business,  and  it  was  somewhat  of  an 
expensive  thing  to  enlarge  the  works  in  that  way,  and  we  were  also  obliged  to 
put  in  the  tools  to  finish  this  large  work;  and  all  these  things  combined  rendered 
the  business  done  not  very  profitable. 

The  main  thing  about  running  a  business  is  something  like  water  coming  out 
of  a  spigot.  If  you  stop  it  off  anywhere,  it  does  not  run  out.  With  us  it  is  a  very 
small  profit,  not  as  in  most  business;  ours  is  a  very  close  business.  When  I  tefl 
you  I  Duilt  that  works  at  Eighteenth  and  Allegheny  avenue  to  save  10  per  cent, 
and  that  we  saved  more  than  50  -per  cent  a  year,  and  yet  we  do  not  make  more 
than  10  per  cent,  you  can  imagine  how  close  it  is. 

You  ^ke  of  finances;  if  the  finances  are  not  so  that  people  will  lend  their 
money  freely— of  course  everybody  is  more  or  less  indebted  to  financial  i)eople 
for  the  sinews  of  war,  so  to  speak — ^it  makes  a  check  in  the  business  and  nothing 
runs  freely;  the  profits  are  dammed  up.  Now,  to  illustrate  that:  During  the  time 
that  there  has  been  this  political  barrier  here — I  call  it  barrier,  because  it  is  about 
the  same  thing — business  has  fallen  off  in  two  ways.  There  hardly  ever  has  been 
a  time  when  it  was  so  difficult  to  make  collections.  Just  before  it  was  decided 
that  Mr.  McKinley  was  to  be  elected  i)eople  absolutely  would  not  order,  and  they 
held  on  to  all  the  money  they  had;  apparently  that  seemed  to  he  the  reason.  We 
never  had  so  much  money  out,  but  were  unable  to  get  what  was  coming  to  us. 

<^.  You  refer  to  this  year? — A.  Just  now;  yes.  The  most  important  thing  of 
all  m  this  country  is  to  have  this  political  business  entirely  separated  from  the 
business  of  the  country.  The  business  of  the  country  should  do  on  a  different 
basis  altogether  from  anything  that  could  bo  affected  by  politics,  and  until  we  cm 
set  that  done  I  do  not  see  how  wo  can  have  steady  business.  Every  change  is 
felt  by  business  men  and  particularly  the  manufacturer. 

Q.  If  the  taiiff  could  be  amended  in  a  few  respects  from  time  to  time  as  might 
be  suggested  by  economic  changes,  without  bem^  generally  revised,  and  if  the 
same  policy  of  tariff  cotdd  be  preserved,  would  legislation  of  that  sort  injure  busi- 
ness?—A.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  the  changes  were  made  gradually? 

Q.  Yes;  from  time  to  time  as  economic  changes  suggest?— A.  Yes;  my  opiniop 
is  that  is  the  only  way  to  do  it;  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  other  way  to  do  it 
and  do  it  properly.  I  have  advocated  and  felt  more  and  more  for  years  that  the 
soonor  we  can  get  at  that  thing  the  better.  As  I  understand  the  way  the  tariff  ifl 
altered  now,  a  large  number  of  manufacturers  go  down  to  Washington  and  advo- 
cate their  special,  particular  business  and  try  to  get  the  tariff  placed  as  high  as 
possible  on  it.  I  do  not  think  it  is  of  any  advantage  to  them.  I  know  it  would 
not  be  in  our  business.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned  personally,  we  are  not  at  all 
affected  by  the  tariff.  You  might  say  we  are  affected  indirectly  by  the  way  it 
affects  our  customers.  For  instance,  the  wool  man ,  if  he  has  his  business  stopped, 
can  not  ordei*  any  of  our  goods;  the  cotton  man  the  same  way,  and  so  on.  Now. 
in  case  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  leeway  given  that  man  to  understand  what  is 
going  to  happen,  he  can  provide  a  way  to  arrange  his  business;  but  if  the  thing 
comes  on  with  a  cr«asb,  it  leaves  hlo  in  the  air,  so  to  speak,  and  he  does  not  know 
what  to  do.  That  is  the  effect  of  this  incessant  figuring  with  the  tariff  in  a  large 
way.  I  believe,  as  far  as  I  can  see  in  the  matter,  that  there  have  been  a  ^reat 
many  more  changes  in  certain  things  in  the  tariff  than  there  has  been  any  busi- 
ness necessity  for.  I  am  not  at  all  an  advocate  of  a  high  tariff.  I  think  that  as  low 
a  tariff  as  we  can  ^et  along  with,  affording  a  fair  profit,  is  what  the  manufacturers 
of  this  country  will  prosper  under. 

Q.  You  believe  in  having  it  protective,  but  not  unduly  protective? — A.  No;  I  do 
not  believe  anybody  should  nave  the  advantage  in  that  way.  It  creates  a  bad 
condition  of  affairs  in  regard  to  the  enormous  amount  of  money  a  man  makee  at 
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one  time,  and  when  that  is  all  cnt  off  he  has  been  demoralized  bv  that  oi>eration. 
He  ^ets  in  the  habit  of  spending  more  money  than  he  did  and  than  he  on^ht  to 
and  is  apt  to  lose  his  busmess  entirely.  I  have  known  of  many  instances  or  it.  I 
have  seen  it  in  this  clnb;  where  men  used  to  spend  thousands  of  dollars  they  can 
not  now  spend  so  many  x)ennies.  A  good  many  have  left  here  because  of  their 
being  absolutely  without  means.  Some  of  the  principal  men  here  when  I  first 
came  to  this  club  have  suffered  in  that  wa^,  ana  I  mention  this  simply  as  being 
a  typical  place  where  we  see  the  different  kmds  of  manufacturers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Do  you  know  of  amr  way  of  amending  the  tariff  with- 
out opening  the  whole  tariff  schedule? — A.  The  only  way  I  could  answer  that 
question  would  be  this:  If  I  find  a  part  of  my  business  does  not  pay,  I  make  it 
pay.  If  there  is  too  much  tariff  on  one  thing,  why  not  have  it  chimged  so  as  to  be 
within  bounds  and  be  reasonable? 

Q.  But  do  you  not  know  the  whole  tariff  is  subject  to  amendment  the  minute 
you  take  it  up  to  amend  one  paragraph? — A.  That  is  a  legal  point  I  do  not  know 
anything  about,  but  I  think  it  is  a  very  bad  thing  if  it  is  so. 

Q.  Your  opinion  is  that  we  should  take  the  whole  tariff  question  out  of  jwlitics? — 
A.  I  think  it  should  be  made  a  business  question. 

Q.  You  would  place  it  in  such  a  body  as  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  where 
they  could  make  changes  to  fit  conditions? — ^A.  The  British  have  always  had  the 
advantage  over  us  in  that  way. 

Q.  And  we  are  not  able,  of  course,  to  do  it  as  long  as  we  are  under  the  present 
constitution? — ^A.  The  constitution  ought  to  be  changed  then. 

Q.  You  said  you  did  not  know  much  about  these  labor  organizations,  whether 
there  were  union  men  in  your  plant  or  not;  that  yours  was  an  open  establish- 
ment— ^men  beloz^ed  to  organizations  who  were  your  workingmen  and  there 
were  others  who  Old  not.  Did  we  understand  you  that  way? — A.  I  should  say 
this:  I  have  never  interfered  with  my  men  in  anything  they  wanted  to  do.  1 
considered  they  were  American  citizens  and  knew  better  than  I  did  what  they 
wanted.  If  I  found  a  man  was  making  trouble  so  that  we  could  not  run  our  bus- 
iness easily,  I  would  say  to  him,  I  wish  you  would  not  do  this;  it  is  causing 
trouble,  and  I  should  think  you  would  know  enough  not  to  discuss  subjects  like 
that  during  working  hours,  because  you  not  only  stop  your  own  labor  but  that 
of  all  who  listen  to  you.  We  have  never  had  any  trouble  except  with  a  few  new 
hands,  and  under  those  circumstances  I  would  say.  We  do  not  need  your  services 
any  more,  and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  Now,  of  course,  you  will  meet  with  men 
who  will  want  to  create  trouble.  There  is  a  man  here — I  do  not  recall  his  name 
now — who  came  to  our  place  one  day  and  said  he  would  like  to*  go  through  the 
shop  and  talk  to  our  hands.  He  was  the  chief  man,  as  I  understand,  in  the 
organization  here  of  machinists.  I  was  not  there  at  the  time,  but  he  saw  my 
superintendent,  and  had  a  talk  with  him.  He  told  him  that  there  was  no  business 
in  his  going  through  our  shop  and  talking  with  our  men  for  the  purpose  of  talking 
politics  or  anything  else,  ana  after  considerable  discussion  he  concluded  we  were 
right.  Now  that  man  has  been  there  time  and  time  again  to  see  about  this  mat- 
ter. I  do  not  know  what  he  is  doing  now,  but  he  appears  to  be  in  a  state  of  partial 
quiescence;  but  he  is  one  of  those  people  whose  business  it  is  to  stir  up  the  work- 
ingmen and  get  tkem  dissatisfied  with  what  they  are  doing. 

Now  we  had  a  delegation  from  our  men  a  short  time  ago— some  of  our  principal 
men,  and  very  nice  men  they  were— 4  or  5  or  6  or  7  of  them,  and  they  were  told 
that  all  they  nad  to  do  was  to  go  back  to  work  and  not  stop  the  work  while  dis- 
cussing the  question,  and  we  would  abide  by  anything  that  was  done  generally. 
In  other  words,  there  was  no  use  in  them  losing  their  wages  or  us  losing  their  serv- 
ices, and  they  did  that. 

Q.  Was  it  a  question  of  wages?— A.  Not  particularly. 

Q.  Have  you  raised  your  wages  since  these  good  times  came? — A.  We  raised 
about  20  per  cent. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  never  had  any  disturbance  in  your  works  in  40  years? — 
A.  No. 

(J.  Is  it  usual  for  you  to  have  conferences  with  your  workingmen  when  any- 
thing occurs  there  as  to  wages  going  up  or  going  down,  for  instance?— A.  We 
do  not  do  it  that  way.    There  is  no  particular  necessity  for  it. 

Q.  How  do  you  deal  with  your  men  usually?— A.  The  men  have  largely  been 
boys  under  me.  My  superintendent  was  a  boy  of  14  when  he  came  to  me.  I  am 
the  oldest  one  in  the  phwe  now,  and  I  was  pretty  near  the  youngest  when  I  started 
in  the  business. 

9.  You  have  a  long  business  experience  and  possibly  yon  know  how  other 
cities  handle  their  labor.  Is  not  Philadelphia  rather  smgular  in  the  fact  that 
it  has  a  kind  of  paternalism,  where  a  man  goes  mto  a  shop  as  a  boy  and  stays 
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tiiroiudi  his  natural  Hfe  and  his  sons  succeed  him? — ^A.  I  will  say  thos,  I  think 
Fhiladelphians  have  a  considerable  amoont  of  blood  in  them,  and  that  is  all  there 
is  to  it.  I  mean  to  saj  this:  I  think  if  a  man  is  treated  ri^it  he  will  stay  with 
Toa;  if  not,  he  will  not.  Ton  can  lead  a  horse  to  water  bat  yoa  can  not  make 
him  drink.  I  manage  my  men  Tery  snccesefnlly.  I  can  handle  my  men  better 
than  anybody  else,  becaose  the  men  have  confidence  in  me. 

Q.  Ton  have  always  received  them  and  met  any  reonest? — ^A.  Tes,  bat  I  have 
stopped  that  by  changing,  when  I  foond  it  necessary,  before  they  asked« 

Q,  Have  yon  advanced  wages  in  the  same  way? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  What  is  the  comparative  difference  in  the  scale  of  wages  in  the  same  class 
of  work  in  New  York,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia?  Are  they  paying 
as  lugh  wages  here  aa  in  New  York,  Baltmiore,  and  Chicago?— A.  I  do  not  think 
they  are.  bat  the  circamstances  and  suriotindingH  are  entirely  different. 


O.  Is  the  living  cheaper? — A.  Yes. 


,  Is  yonr  woik  steadier? — A.  Steadier  in  oar  plaoe  and  in' others.  We  have 
always  had  a  good  repatation  for  making  first-lass  work,  and  I  have  had  the 
repntation  for  a  namoer  of  years  of  being  the  leader  in  my  pcuiicalar  line  of 
bosiness.  We  get  the  cream  of  the  trade  and  we  are  able  to  pay  bettn'  wages, 
and  yet  we  do  not  pay  snch  very  high  wages,  bat  the  men  are  aJl  treated  consid- 
erately and  they  appreciate  it.  I  find  that  men  appreciate  what  yoa  do  for  them; 
bat  if  a  man  does  not,  I  do  not  want  him.    That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Yoa  spoke  of  an  advance  of  20  per  cent  in  wages.  Is 
that  compared  with  5  years  ago? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  wages  ander  the  Harrison  Administration? — 
A.  It  is  a  very  important  thing  to  keep  wa^^  aboat  the  same  aU  the  time  and 
that  is  what  we  endeavor  to  do.  Now,  I  think  oar  wages  are  not  a  great  deal 
higher  than  they  were  then. 

Q.  Then  there  was  a  redaction  in  the  period  from  1893  to  1897?— A.  We  never 
redace  any  handH.  I  will  tell  yon  how  we  do  that.  We  bring  np  the  boys,  and 
after  the  boys  get  older  we  advance  them.  That  created  a  certain  level  of  wages 
of  all  hands.  If  we  do  not  rednce  oar  men  they  do  not  want  to  be  raised.  We 
did  not  redace  one  man  daring  the  time  we  bad  sach  dull  times. 

Q.  Then  how  do  yoa  compare  yoar  20  i)er  cent?— A.  These  men  coming  in  from 
the  oatside  were  raised  more  and  more  antil  we  got  them  to  the  level  of  the 
hands  we  had  before.  Recollect  we  had  all  the  old  hands  and  we  increased  oar 
force  aboat  doable. 

Q.  At  first  they  did  not  receive  the  fall  compensation?— A.  We  never  give  them 
as  mach;  that  is  the  way  we  select  oar  hands. 

Q.  Yonr  industry  then  was  specially  favored  in  being  employed  on  a  class  of 
work  not  so  much  affected  by  the  dall  times?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.  )  How  would  the  intelligence  and  efficiency  of  yonr  labor 
ana  its  skill  in  Philadelphia  compare  with  that  of  labor  in  other  cities? — ^A.  I  think 
we  are  fullv  up  to  that  anvwhere. 

Q.  Has  that  oeen  brought  about  more  by  education  and  this  good  fellowship 
between  employers  and  employee  or  by  trades  unions? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  trades 
unions  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  have  never  taken  that  into  consideration, 
but  I  think  if  a  boy  is  educated  in  a  certain  way  he  will  go  on  in  that  way.  We 
educate  all  our  boys  so  they  will  make  good  mechanics.  We  pick  them  out  for 
certain  kinds  of  work  and  put  them  where  they  are  going  to  do  the  best  work, 
and  of  course  we  advance  them.  I  ^ways  consider  that  the  more  intelligent  yon 
make  a  boy  the  better  he  is  for  you. 

Q.  Do  you  work  an  apprentice  system  at  all? — A.  We  always  have  done  more 
or  less  of  that.  The  apprentice  system  in  this  town  is  defective;  it  should  be 
changed,  and  probably  will  some  day.  We  never  will  have  it  exactly  like  it  was 
before.  Under  the  old  apprentice  system  it  was  necessary  for  the  employer  to 
have  his  apprentictis  live  in  the  house  with  him,  and  they  were  taken  care  of  the 
same  as  members  of  the  family.  Of  course  that  is  impossible  now  and  we  substi- 
tuted this  arrangement.  But  we  find  that  some  of  the  boys  make  mischief.  For 
in8tance,we  took  them  for  5  years,  and  when  theyhad  got  to  be  about  8i  years  along 
they  would  go  away  and  hire  as  journeymen.  Well,  after  supplying  a  good  many 
of  onr  frionds  around  with  good  workmen,  we  made  up  our  minds  that  we  would 
either  drop  the  one  thing  or  the  other.  Of  course  we  nave  some  trouble  like  that 
now,  but  still  not  so  much.  In  the  old  days  one  person  would  not  do  that  to 
another;  but  now  it  is  different,  and  everybody  gets  all  he  can.  We  have  quite 
a  number  of  our  boys  in  a  certain  part  of  our  shop  where  we  make  sort  of  appren- 
tices of  them,  and  they  generally  succeed  to  foremen  and  underforemen,  and,  by 
the  way,  our  Mr.  Pessano,  who  was  a  boy  in  our  shop,  and  he  is  vice-president  ci 
the  company  now  and  general  manager. 
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(J.  What  proportion  of  the  working  people  own  and  live  in  their  own  houses  in 
Philadelphia  as  compared  with  the  working  people  in  other  mannf  actnring  cities? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  1  could  not  say  exactly,  but  the  proportion  of  men 
holding  their  own  houses  is  pretty  large  here. 

Q.  To  what  influence  is  that  superiority  due  mostly? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  a  great 
advantage  for  a  boy  to  live  in  a  nouse  and  be  brought  ui>  with  his  father  and 
mother,  if  they  are  the  proper  kind  of  people,  over  living  in  either  a  tenement 
house  or  hired  house.  As  many  people  will  tell  you ,  the  house  is  torn  aSi  to  nieces, 
and  it  is  a  very  bad  example  to  the  boys  to  have  such  things  as  that,  ana  if  the 
men  own  their  own  houses  they  will  take  care  of  them  and  teach  the  boys  to. 

Q.  That  is  not  quite  the  question  I  intended  to  ask.  How  does  it  come  to  paas 
that  more  Philadelphia  workingmen  own  their  own  houses  than  men  in  other 
cities,  when  they  receive  on  an  average  somewhat  less  wages? — A.  Qround  is  cheap 
here  and  building  is  cheap.  I  suppose  this  is  the  cheapest  place  to  build  fQoo- 
houses  of  almost  any  place,  and  facilities  for  getting  around  are  excellent.  You 
can  ride  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  another  for  5  cents.  And  we  have  the  build- 
ing societies  which  enable  the  men  to  buy  a  house. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  principal  reason,  and  another  that  regular  work  is  given  them? — 
A.  Yes;  a  man  is  employed  800  days  in  the  year  and  has  no  drawbacks  of  any  kind. 
I  have  men  working  with  me  who  have  been  working  with  me  for  40  years,  and 
plenty  of  them  for  20  and  25  years,  and  I  have  1  man  who  has  never  lost  a  day 
since  I  have  known  him,  and  he  has  been  working  for  me  35  years,  and  has  worked 
the  same  tool  all  the  time.  I  tried  to  make  him  foreman  and  he  would  not  tstke 
it;  he  said  he  would  rather  work  that  tool.  The  other  day  he  had  a  piece  of  iron 
to  fall  on  his  head  and  cut  his  scalp.  I  took  him  to  the  hospital  and  I  had  a  very 
nice  letter  from  his  wife  about  it.  If  he  had  been  my  own  son,  I  could  not  have 
felt  worse.    A  more  faithful  man  never  lived.    I  was  afraid  he  was  killed  at  first. 

S.  In  the  matter  of  savings  banks,  are  there  special  facilities  for  laboring  men 
do  they  use  them  largely  sex>arate  from  the  ouilding  and  loan  associations? — 
A.  Yes,  we  have  some  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 

Q.  What  rate  of  interest  do  they  jwy? — A.  About  2^-  and  8  per  cent.  You  can 
not  draw  the  money  out  except  after  so  many  weeks'  notice. 

Q.  As  between  savings  banks  and  building  and  loan  associations,  the  working 
X)eople  save  more  in  a  building  and  loan  than  in  the  banks,  do  they? — A.  No;  I 
think  it  is  a  better  thing  for  a  man  to  rent  his  house;  it  is  cheaper  than  owning 
it.  When  a  man  gets  used  to  a  house  and  likes  to  stay  there,  they  will  come 
along  and  sell  it;  but  if  you  put  the  money  in  a  savings  bank  and  keep  it  there, 
in  the  long  run  you  will  get  along  better.  The  house  is  constantly  in  need  of 
repair,  and  you  can  rent  a  house  cheaper  than  you  can  buy  a  house.  Beoides, 
some  building  associations  are  not  reliaole. 

Q.  Does  that  not  apply  to  banks  too?— A.  Yes;  and  sometimes  worse. 

Q.  One  is  a  system  of  roluntary  saving  and  the  other  is  a  system  of  more  or  less 
compulsory  saving? — A.  The  man  that  buys  a  house  w  pretty  much  that  way;  he 
must  pay  for  it. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  On  account  of  the  steadiness  of  employment  in  Philadel- 
phia as  compared  with  other  manufacturing  cities,  how  do  you  think  the  yearly 
wages  compare?  Are  they  as  high  here  as  they  are  in  New  York  and  Baltimore, 
etc.?— A.  I  do  not  think  they  are.    You  mean  equalizing  things  that  way? 

Q.  I  mean  all  classes  of  employees. — A.  Living  is  lower  here  than  in  any  of 
those  cities  you  mention,  and  it  is  better,  and  on  that  account  they  do  not  have  to 
pay  as  much. 

Q.  Then  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  real  wages  which  they  get  eventually  are  as 
high  here  as  in  other  American  cities? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  much  dif- 
ference except  this:  Take  a  machinist,  for  instance;  we  usually  pay  $15,  and  they 
may  pay  $16  or  $18.  This  trade-union  talk  of  wages  and  all  that  land  of  thing 
has  done  a  great  deal  to  disturb  the  general  aspect  of  affairs,  and  I  should  think 
where  there  is  the  most  of  that — which  has  not  been  here — the  wages  have  prob- 
ably increased;  but  they  will  find  their  level  again,  because  it  is  only  a  question  of 
how  much  a  man  can  pay  to  manufacture  a  thing.  We  keep  a  very  close  account 
of  the  cost  of  everything  we  make,  a  very  elaborate  cost  department,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  you  to  see  that,  and  I  tnink  it  would  show  you  wherein  the  care- 
fulness of  Philadelphians  comes  back  to  them,  so  they  can  understand  what  they 
have  ^ined  to  a  hair's  breadth. 

Q.  You  think  they  generally  keep  a  closer  account  of  cost  than  manufacturers 
in  other  cities? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  about  that;  all  manufacturers  have  to  do  it  If 
they  want  to  know  where  they  are. 

Q.  How  can  you  keep  your  help  here  when  business  is  good  in  other  cities  ^'"* 
your  wage  scale  is  about  the  same  as  theirs?— A.  The  men  know  pretty  ' 
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amount  they  are  going  to  have  left  in  their  pockets  when  they  are  through,  and 
there  is  not  much  difference;  the  cost  of  living,  etc.,  evens  it  up. 

Q.  Are  you  troubled  in  your  business  by  cancellation  of  orders?— A*  Not  very 
much;  no. 

Q.  Does  your  knowledge  of  conditions  in  the  manufacturing  industry  here  gen- 
eTsSlj  enable  you  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  that  is  a  great  evU  and  a 
growing  one? — ^A.  Well,  yes;  I  can  tell  you  this  much:  That  there  is  a  good  deal 
less  of  what  is  called  honor  in  business  than  there  used  to  be.  When  a  man  gave 
an  order,  as  a  general  thin^  he  hung  to  it.  Now  people  tMnk  and  do  differenUy; 
they  will  leave  the  man  who  has  the  materials  bought  or  got  a  x)art  of  l^e  work 
done  and  go  to  another,  because  they  know  it  is  a  question  of  a  lawsuit,  and 
there  is  no  pleasure  in  that,  and  not  much  money  in  it.  I  think  that  has  been 
brought  about  as  much  as  anything  by  the  extreme  competition— I  think  unnec- 
essary competition. 

Q-  If  that  is  so,  is  it  your  opinion  that  consolidation  of  productive  industries 
wiU  tend  to  abate  that  evil? — ^A.  No;  I  think  that  consobdation  of  business  is 
productive  of  something  worse  than  that,  and  it  acts  in  this  way,  according  to 
my  idea:  If  I  am  running  a  business  I  know  all  about  it.  It  has  been  said  by 
X>eople  who  are  prettv  good  manufacturers  and  merchants  that  when  a  bufldness 
gets  too  big  for  one  head  to  manage  it  is  not  managed,  and  I  think  that  is  so. 
There  have  been  a  great  many  different  kinds  of  business  consolidated,  and  some- 
times for  a  while  they  are  successful,  but  if  you  will  carefully  watch  them  you 
will  find  they  are  not  successful  unless  the  man  at  the  head  of  it  is  a  good  deal 
better  than  the  average  run  of  men.  In  any  event,  the  man  at  the  head  of  that 
consolidated  concern  has  a  terrible  bad  life  of  it.  He  has  to  work  a  gre&t  deal 
harder,  just  as  much  harder  than  each  of  those  concerns  did  before.  He  has  to 
be  the  nead  of  the  whole  thing.  I  have  seen  these  men  in  many  cases  p^radually 
failing  until  they  dropped  out;  then  somebody  else  tried  to  do  the  business,  and 
they  could  not  do  it,  and  the  consolidation  fell  through.  I  think  business  should 
be  done  as  it  has  been  done  to  a  certain  extent,  certainly  with  modem  improve- 
ments and  things  of  that  kind,  but  the  old  story  will  hold  good,  as  it  always  did- 
You  want  to  get  a  business  done  by  men  of  average  intelligence,  strength,  and 
health,  so  as  to  stand  the  racket;  then  you  can  run  the  business  right.  Hut  con- 
solidations to  eliminate  expenses  are,  I  think,  a  miststke. 

Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  trade  unions?— A.  Not  particularly;  no. 

^.  Have  the  men  in  your  employ  ever  attempted  to  organize  into  a  xmion? — ^A. 
Qmte  a  number  of  times  there  nave  been  people  around  to  stir  them  up,  but  they 
have  not  done  much.  We  have  not  opxK>8ed  them  except  when  they  interfered 
with  the  business. 

Q.  You  seem  to  have  a  kindly  feeling  toward  your  men.  If  they  were  unani- 
mously to  arrange  to  go  into  a  labor  union  in  order  to  have  a  voice  in  the  fixing 
of  their  wages  and  regulation  of  hours  and  conditions  under  which  they  wort 
would  you  be  opjwsed  to  them  doing  that  sort  of  thing?— A.  It  would  dei>end  on 
how  they  did  it;  how  much  it  bore  on  us  in  the  way  of  arbitrarily  and  unjustly 
interfering  with  our  business.  I  believe  that  the  consolidation  of  all  the  differ- 
ent trade  unions  and  things  of  that  kind  is  a  good  thing.  It  creates  intelligence 
in  the  men.  I  think  if  the  employers  oppose  them  they  conceive  the  idea  that 
there  is  something  very  extraordinary  about  it  and  bad  for  the  employers, 
whereas  if  the  employers  are  fair  about  the  matter  the  men  will  see  that  uiey  are 
fair  about  as  soon  as  anybody.  I  think  a  body  of  men  has  a  great  deal  more  of 
principle  in  it  than  any  one  man. 

Q.  You  admit  they  have  a  right  to  have  some  voice  in  fixing  the  wages? — A. 
AMolutely;  they  are  Americans. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  the  machinist  troubles  in  the  United  States  have  been 
largely  settled  by  agreements,  and  arbitration  agreements  based  on  the  under- 
standing that  there  snail  be  no  strikes  and  no  lockouts?— A.  In  New  Zealand  they 
have  the  same  thing  and  thev  never  have  any  trouble  down  there.  Every  man 
there  and  every  employer  is  ooliged  to  belong  to  the  union. 

Q.  You  are  not  really  opposed  to  organized  labor,  then? — ^A.  No;  not  at  alL 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquh  ak.  )  Where  are  your  chief  competing  cities  in  the  iron  and 
steel  business? — A.  We  do  not  manufacture  iron  here  much  in  what  you  might 
call  a  big  way.  The  great  manufacturing  place  of  iron  is  between  here  and  Pitts- 
bm*g,  and  in  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland  and  the  West. 

Q.  Did  not  Philadelphia  at  one  time  have  a  pretty  large  Southern  trade?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  command  of  that  trade  now  at  all?— A.  Not  very  much;  no. 

Q.  What  cities  have  principally  cut  in  on  it?— A.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  think 
Pittsburg  does  a  great  deal  of  that  trade;  it  does  in  our  line  of  business. 
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Q.  So  for  as  the  State  of  Pennsvlyania  is  concerned,  is  not  yonr  iron  and  steel 
bnmnees  pret^  well  divided  np  also?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ana  in  Marrisbnrg  and  Scranton?—- A.  There  is  the  Cambria  Iron  Company 
and  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company,  bat  Pittsburg  is  the  great  iron  center  of  this 
State  and  of  the  United  States. 

(Testimony  dosed.) 


Philadblphia,  Pa.,  December  90^  1900. 
TESTDiOHT  OF  MB.  FSAVK  LEAKI^ 

Manvfaehiirer  of  cotton  and  Unenfdbriea,  Phitaddphia. 

The  saboommlssion  bein^  in  session  at  the  Manofactnrers'  Clnb,  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  Clarke  presiding,  at  2.85  p.  m.  Mr.  Frank  Leake  appeared  as  a  witness,  and, 
being  first  &ly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Please  state  yonr  name,  post-office  address,  and  occapa- 
tion.— A.  Frank  Leake,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  president  of  the  Star  and  Crescent 
IdUlls  Company. 

O.  In  what  line  of  manof actnre  are  you  engaged?— A.  The  manufacture  of 
turidsh  towels  and  kindred  pile  fabrics. 

Q.  Made  from  cotton?—- A.  Cotton  and  linen,  sometimes  wool  and  worsted, 
sometimes  silk;  but  the  major  portion  is  cotton  and  linen. 

Q.  How  long  has  your  business  been  established  here?— A.  In  its  present  form 
since  1888;  I  have  been  connected  with  that  line  of  manufacture  since  1876. 

Q.  You  may  or  not,  as  you  please,  state  the  capital  employed  and  hands 
employed. — A.  The  capitalization  is  $200,000;  the  number  of  lumos  about  200.  It 
vanes  more  or  less. 

(j.  Is  there  another  similar  manufacturing  coDcem  in  this  city?— A.  There  are 
in  this  city  and  vicinity  8  or  4. 

Q.  And  many  others  in  different  parts  of  the  country?— A.  About  as  many  more 
scattered  about  the  country. 

9.  Where  do  you  market  your  goods  principally?— A.  In  the  United  States, 
chiefly;  we  do  some  little  export. 

Q.  How  do  you  sell;  through  commission  houses  or  directly  to  retailers?- A. 
Direct. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  trade  in  your  line  now  as  compared  with  any 
former  period  with  which  you  may  choose  to  compare  it?— A.  Well,  that  is  rather 
a  broad  question.    May  I  ask  you  to  say  from  what  standpoint  especially? 

8.  Is  the  industry  at  the  present  time  prosperous?— A.  It  is;  yes. 
.  Has  it  always  enjoyed  about  the  same  prosperity  that  it  does  now?— A.  No; 
it  has  not. 

Q.  Well,  now,  if  you  will  go  on  in  ^our  own  way  and  explain  the  conditions  and 
the  causes  as  you  understand  them,  it  ma^r  be  helpful  in  leading  up  to  a  conclusion 
as  to  what  changes  or  remedies  of  a  pubhc  character  should  be  applied. — ^A.  I  do 
not  know  that  there  were  any  causes  tnat  specifically  affected  our  business  different 
from  any  other  industry,  but  we  piuiicipated  in  the  general  depression  along  from 
1898  to  1896,  since  whicn  time  there  has  oeen  a  gradual  recovery  in  sympathy  with 
other  lines.  We  have  no  direct  or  personal  grievance  in  any  way;  no  fault  to  find 
with  present  conditions. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know,  the  laws  of  the  country  and  of  the  State  are  ample  for 
the  proper  conduct  of  your  business  and  the  enjoyment  of  reasonable  opportunities 
for  the  realization  of  fair  profits?— A.  That  is  quite  right,  as  you  state  it. 

Q.  Is  labor  in  your  line  of  industry  better  employed  now  than  it  was  from  1898 
to  1897?— A.  Yes;  considerably  so. 

3.  Have  wages  been  increased  as  comiMured  with  that  period?— A.  Yes. 
.  About  how  much,  do  you  think,  generally?— A.  In  answering  your  previous 
question  I  answered  for  the  textile  trade  generally.  Wages  around  Philadelphia 
have  increased  very  largely  from  the  conditions  ruling  around  Philadelphia,  which 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  place  for  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  novelties  and 
specialties  in  the  textile  line.  This  calls  for  a  hiffh  class  of  skilled  help,  and  the 
remuneration  is  naturaUy  larger.  In  our  particular  trade,  while  there  nave  been 
increases  of  about  10  to  16  per  cent  in  tiie  return  for  labor,  I  think  the  increase 
has  been  rather  larger  in  some  other  lines.  We  make  so  many  goods  that  can  be 
counted  staple  and  come  in  competition  with  the  lower  cost  of  labor  in  other  por- 
tions of  our  own  country  that  we  have  been  unable  to  respond  as  fully  as  some 
other  trades  which  are  predicate  more  on  the  idea  of  novelty  and  less  of  the 
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Q.  Are  yon  chaamuin  of  the  textile  section  of  the  Mannf  actorers'  Clnb?— A.  I 
am  not.  I  am  amemoer  of  the  textile  section,  and  I  am  chairman  of  the  sections 
committee,  whicn  nas  to  do  with  all  the  yarioos  trade  sections. 

Q.  In  that  poanon  yon  have  acquired  some  special  knowledge  of  the  textile 
indostries  other  tnan  y onr  own?— A.  Tes;  I  have  a  fair  general  knowledge  of  tex- 
tile conditions  in  uus  neighborhood,  and,  in  fact,  thronghont  the  coontry. 

Q.  Are  yon  able  lo  mention  specificaQy  some  of  the  novelties  or  new  mannfac- 
tareB  in  the  textile  Industries  which  have  been  introdtbced  into  Philadelphia  within 
recent  years?— A.  cjpeaking  in  a  particular  way,  it  is  a  development  m  jacqnard 
loom  i»rodncts,  sncn  as  npnolsterr  goods,  lace  curtains,  Ingram  carpets,  certain 
forms  of  TiigSy  and  that  is  about  all, 

Q.  Does  Philadelphia  lead  any  other  section  or  city  in  the  country  in  any  of 
these  lines?— A.  1  should  say  that  fully  95  per  cent,  rather  more  than  less,  of  the 
upholstery  manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  made  in  Philadelphia.  About 
the  only  ham  mili  not  located  here  has  recently  removed  to  this  locality.  I  am 
also advisedthat aoout  95  per  cent  of  the  ingrain  carpet— you  want  to  specify 
ingnin  because  Brussels  is  made  very  largely  East— is  made  in  this  city. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  What  do  you  mean  by  East?— A.  I  mean  New  England 
and  New  York  State— east  of  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  Is  the  lace-curtain  industry  a  recent  importation,  as  it 
were? — ^A.  Tes;  it  is  a  new  business  comparatively.  It  has  not  been  running  over 
6  or  Syears  all  told,  and  the  last  5  years  nave  seen  its  chief  development. 

Q.  Does  the  product  embrace  a  considerable  variety,  or  are  they  chiefly  of  the 
grade  known  as  Nottingham? — A.  It  is  known  altogether,  I  should  say,  as  Kottiiig- 
ham,  although  there  is  quite  a  variety  in  fineness  of  texture  even  in  this  one  line. 

Q.  Is  there  anotiier  manufacturer  of  lace  curtains  in  this  State,  outside  of  Phila- 
delphia?— A.  Yes;  there  is  one  in  Wilkesbarre  and  one  in  Scranton,  that  I  know 
of;  possibly  others, 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  others  in  other  States?— A.  I  do  not.  At  least  I  do  not  now 
recaU  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  of  them  existed  here  prior  to  1890? — ^A.  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  sny  previous  to  that  period. 

Q.  Do  you  think  their  industry  is  succesdul?— A.  Partially  so,  depending  very 
largely  on  the  ability  of  the  men  who  are  handling  the  plants. 

Q.  Ik>  they  make  a  product  which  fairly  rivals  in  quality  similar  goods  pro- 
duced in  England?— A.  I  think  the  product  is  fully  equal,  grade  for  grade. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  complaints  in  any  of  these  lines  of  the  textile  business 
against  any  particular  existing  laws  or  their  administration? — A.  Referring  to 
the  lace  business,  I  have  heard  more  or  less  complaint  of  undervaluations. 

Q.  Is  it  the  belief  that  the  duties  are  adequate  and  that  it  is  only  a  question  of 
administering  the  law?— A.  That  is  my  information  on  that  particular  industry. 

Q.  Do  you  Know  whether  anv  complaints  have  been  made  to  the  appraisers  or 
to  the  Treasury  Department  in  reference  to  undervaluations? — A.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  such,  but  I  believe  there  have  been,  because  the  men  interested  are 
of  such  a  class  of  business  men  that  they  would  be  apt  to  state  their  case  and 
state  it  clearly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  of  the  people  engaged  in  this  industry, 
either  employers  or  employed,  came  from  England? — A.  m  the  early  stages  I 
Imow  that  quite  a  few  came  out  from  Nottingham. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  general  prosperity  of  Philadelphia  and  the  coun- 
try, as  far  as  you  can  judge  it  from  the  standpoint  of  a  business  man? — A.  I  think 
the  condition  is  such  that  the  less  attempted  in  the  way  of  change  at  this  time 
the  better.  We  have  but  fairly  got  adjusted  to  recent  economic  chan^,  and  it 
always  takes  some  time  to  adjust  a  business  to  new  laws  and  new  conditions,  and 
I  think  that  most  manufacturers  recognize  that  no  human  instrument  in  the  way 
of  law  can  be  expected  to  be  perfect,  and  we  would  sooner  bear  the  ills  we  have 
than  to  rush  to  others  we  know  not  of.  I  think  that  is  the  pretty  general  con- 
census of  opinion.  For  instance,  in  the  linen  trade  particularly,  the  duties  on 
linen  yams,  threads,  are  quite  high  as  comi)ared  with  the  duties  on  the  finished 
or  woven  product.  The  woven  product  is  not  protected  too  highly.  In  fact,  we 
have  very  little  of  linen  weaving  in  this  country.  Still  I  thmk  the  protection 
would  be  ample  if  the  yams  and  threads  were  protected  a  little  less  highly.  In 
other  words,  if  the  spinner  was  willing  to  divide  a  little  with  the  weaver,  I  think 
he  could  create  a  market  for  his  yams  by  inducing  weavers  to  engage  in  novelty 
work  of  all  sorts,  with  linen  as  its  basis.  The  matter  is  not  of  such  crying 
importance,  however,  that  anyone  is  liable  to  take  it  up  and  condemn  any  system 
because  of  any  little  inequality  that  may  be  there.  I  think  that  same  thing 
appears  at  times  in  the  cotton  industry.    Genendly  speaking,  the  cotton  industry, 
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both  for  yBms  and  finished  prodnct,  is  properly  and  sufficiently  protected,  bnt 
where,  as  is  the  case  with  a  great  many  of  the  products  made  around  Philadel- 
phia, the  goods  contain  a  variety  of  counts  and  numbers  in  yams,  and  the  element 
of  labor  entering  into  the  construction  of  the  finished  product  bears  a  much 
larger  ratio  to  the  cost  of  yams  than  the  ordinary  staple  product  like  print  cloths, 
shirtingB,  or  sheetings,  the  protection  on  the  finished  su-ticle  sometimes  proves 
inadequate.  In  other  words,  liie  protection  on  the  yam  is  probably  quite  suffi- 
cient ordinarily.  It  is  entirely  inoi^eratiTe  from  the  simple  fact  that  tne  market 
for  cotton  yams  is  way  below  the  importing  price,  but  it  has  occurred  within 
this  last  year  that  prices  for  cotton  yams  have  been  manipulated,  and  when  that 
occurs  it  is  apt  to  curtail  the  market  for  novelties  and  things  of  that  kind  made 
around  Philadelphia,  where  the  manufacturers  for  the  most  part  buy  their  yam 
product,  because  of  their  changing  output,  which  requires  one  year  one  class  of 
yam  and  another  year  another  class  of  yam,  so  that  few  weavers  in  Philadelphia 
do  their  own  spinning.  They  are  dependent  upon  the  market,  and  if  that  market 
is  subject  to  manipulation  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  market  for  the  finished 
product  is  curtailed.  That  was  so  to  sucn  an  extent  this  last  year  in  our  own 
particular  industry  that  I  was  compelled  to  withdraw  a  line  of  samples  from 
Australia,  where  I  was  just  getting  my  toes  in  the  sand  for  a  little  export 
business. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  where  most  of  the  cotton  yams  consumed  in  Phila- 
delphia are  produced?— A.  I  should  saythe  larger  bulk,  and  I  think,  probably, 
the  larger  value,  is  made  in  the  South.  The  finer  yams,  we  will  say  about  fifties — 
the  most  part  comes  from  New  England. 

(j.  You  sx)eak  of  prices  as  having  been  manipulated.  Is  that  the  result  of  any 
combination  or  trust?— A.  I  know  nothing  furtner  in  regard  to  that  than  the  pub- 
lished report,  giving  a  meeting  of  the  spinners,  wherein  prices  and  price  lists 
were  subject  to  regulation.  That  is  a  matter  of  public  nonce  in  all  newspapers 
from  time  to  time. 

Q.  Are  such  meetings  and  agreements  and  fixing  of  price  lists  a  new  develop- 
ment in  American  industries^  or  have  they  been  common  for  ^ears? — A.  I  think, 
human  nature  being  what  it  is,  whenever  opportunity  offers,  it  is  apt  to  be  tstken 
advantage  of,  and  Ijjud^it  has  always  been  so  since  the  days  of  old  Bameses. 

Q.  Are  many  goo&,  either  in  the  line  of  partially  manufactured  articles,  which 
you  finish  here,  or  in  the  line  of  the  finishea  product,  imi>orted,  and  do  they  com- 
pete with  your  products  in  Philadelphia?— A.  Quite  a  few  are  imported.  There 
always  will  be  in  novelty  productions  importations  of  different  styles.  No  one 
man  or  set  of  men  can  possibly  produce  idl  the  novelties,  and  very  frequently  the 
question  of  the  construction  of  a  fabric,  or  the  matter  of  a  design,  is  the  con- 
trolling factor  in  establishing  a  price,  ana  the  weight  per  pound  has  very  little  to 
do  with  the  price  per  yard. 

Q.  Do  the  Philadelphia  manufacturers  of  fancy  goods  originate  the  styles  to 
any  considerable  extent? — ^A.  To  a  very  great  extent;  to  such  an  extent  that 
buyers  for  jobbing  houses — wholesale  houses,  I  will  say — and  department  stores 
in  visiting  Europe,  we  will  say,  to  purchase  upholstery,  veryirequently  on  their 
first  visit  will  load  their  houses  with  a  lot  ot  foreign  designs  widch  they  think 
desirable,  but  which  they  find  don't  sell  in  this  market.  Tnis  has  been  the  case 
so  frequently  that  quite  a  few  buyers  have  lost  their  positions  from  this  mistake. 
The  development  of  the  upholstery  business  in  this  country  has  been  such  that 
in  character  and  extent  and  general  suitableness  of  the  line  it  is  of  original  and 
unique  value  for  this  x>articular  market,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  this  will 
hold  with  other  lines  of  novelties  as  the  manufacturers  study  closely  the  wants 
of  the  country. 

Q.  Are  such  forek^  designs  as  are  liiought  desirable  here  quickly  reproduced 
here? — ^A.  Yes;  the  foreign  samples  are  pretty  thoroughly  scanned,  and  any  idea 
which  c€ui  be  adapted  is  very  quickly  cauffht  up-y^eidom  produced  in  its  exact 
form,  but  the  idea  will  be  embodied  in  a  fabric  which  is  more  suitable,  or  in  some 
form  which  is  more  desirable  in  this  market. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  of  your  textile  manufacturers  employ 
agents  in  European  manufacturing  centers  to  quickly  discover  and  forward  here 
designs  that  are  considered  novel  and  attractive?— A.  There  are  established  for- 
eign agencies  for  this  purpose,  which  circulate  foreign  samples  in  this  country. 
They  have  subscribers  here  to  their  works  and  samples,  but  they  are  only,  as  a 
rule,  to  post  the  manufacturer  on  the  liighest  state  of  the  art  as  ruling  m  the 
various  countries,  not  necessarily  to  copy. 

Q.  Then  that  furnishing  of  novelties  has  become  a  business  of  itself? — A.  Yes; 
conducted  by  the  foreigners  themselves,  and  not  specifically  employed  by  any 
individuals  h^^re  so  far  as  I  know. 
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Q.  Have  your  textile  mamifactarers  experienced  benefit  from  tiie  textile 
school?— A.  Yes;  where  they  have  been  wise  enongh  to  appreciate  it.  Many  of 
them  do,  and  it  is  of  benefit;  bnt  as  it  so  frequently  happens  in  other  thinj^,  the 
— phet  is  never  without  honor  except  in  his  own  country  and  among  his  own 


Q.  What  do  yon  say  as  to  the  importance  of  high  education  in  art,  particularly 
in  designing,  and  thorough  professional  education  in  regard  to  textile  machinery 
and  manipulation  of  material? — ^A.  Its  importance  can  not  be  overestimated.  At 
the  same  time  we  who  are  practicing  the  arts  must  keep  ahead  of  the  schools. 
Their  curriculum  must  follow. 

Q.  Has  the  manufacture  in  the  textile  industry  advanced  as  far  in  this  countrr 
as  it  has  in  foreign  countries? — A.  Bather  a  broad  question.  The  answer  will 
depend  entirely  upon  how  it  is  viewed.  We  have  advanced  farther  in  some  ways. 
Ill  other  wa^  we  nave  very  much  to  learn.  The  difference  is  largely  as  to  method. 
I  have  in  mind  a  number  ^f  lines  which  are  touched  very  lightly  on  the  other  side 
and  their  cost  is  correspondingly  enhanced.  Here  we  prepare  and  handle  in  bulk, 
and  bring  suitable  processes  into  action  as  far  as  i)06sible  in  novelty  lines,  making 
larger  quantities  and  at  a  corresponding  less  cost  per  unit.  I  do  not  know  how 
to  ulu^arate  l^t  better  than  to  sav  it  is  analogous  to  development  in  railroad 
lines.  Our  rulroads  here  will  handle  tons  at  very  near  the  price  that  some  of  the 
Continental  railroads  will  handle  hundredweight.  They  are  equipped  to  handle 
in  bulk;  cars  are  heavier,  endues  larger,  and  they  have  solved  the  proolem  of  great 
distances.  The  foreigners  impress  us  somewhat  in  this  way,  as  playing  at  tlM 
business.  There  are  some  forms  of  our  industry  here  that  are  handled  on  the  same 
basis,  wherever  they  can  be.  When  it  comes  to  the  differentiation  of  product 
and  a  very  fine  development  in  small  quantities  to  satisfy  a  small  market,  they 
are  ahead  of  us,  and  naturally  will  be  for  some  time,  as  the  world  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  to  them  for  these  littie  etceteras;  and  while  any  one  market  would 
use  but  a  few,  the  world  combined  makes  it  worth  while  for  some  one  manufacturer 
to  undertake  it. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  noteworthy  advance  in  the  higher  and  finer  grades  of  tex- 
tile goods  in  this  country  since  1890?— A.  I  think  your  date  a  misleading  one  to 
judge  from.  There  has  been  a  marked  advance  since  1876.  The  OentenniS  Expo- 
sition gave  a  great  impetus  to  all  this  sort  of  thing.  1890, 1892,  and  1893  marked 
a  very  nigh  development,  but  the  general  depression  in  business  in  1894, 1895, 
1896,  and  1897  retarded  it,  because  tor  the  most  part  the  demand  for  goods  was  in 
lower  and  cheaper  grades,  and  manufacturers  took  the  turn  of  appearing  to  jnve 
more  than  they  actually  did;  everyone  wanted  a  big  thing  for  the  money.  This 
naturally  retards  artistic  development.  It  may  increase  certain  lines  of  manu- 
facture. But  since  1896  the  development  has  again  gone  forward  and  is  certainly 
beyond  what  we  knew  in  1898. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  reason  whv  we  can  not  successfully  produce  in  this  coun- 
try all  of  the  finest  fabrics  to  which  the  human  family  has  become  accustomed 
and  which  it  considers  desirable? — A.  I  know  of  no  reason ,  except  as  before  stated, 
that  in  these  very  fine  products,  the  demand  is  so  limited  that  it  is  not  worth 
while,  and  that  such  fabrics  are  usually  affected  hj  local  conditions  surrounding 
the  growth  of  the  industry  where  it  now  exists,  which  are  very  hard  to  transplant. 

Q.  Is  there  any  ribbon  or  velvet  manufacturing  in  Philadelphia?— A.  There  is 
velvet  and  plush;  I  presume  there  is  ribbon;  I  do  not  recall  any  now. 

Q.  Are  those  articles,  like  ribbons  and  velvets,  illustrations  of  your  idea  that 
those  productions  dex)end  on  those  conditions? — A.  Hardly  think  it  can  take  the 
place  of  staples  to-dav.  Many  fancy  articles,  such  things  as  passementeries,  and 
very  fine  grades  of  silk  brocatels,  where  one  piece  would  be  made  to  the  order  of 
some  potentate,  and  goods  of  that  character,  are  apt  to  be  woven  on  hand  looms 
in  some  little  hamlet  where  the  workman  has  his  yams  weighed  out  to  him,  and 
he  has  an  order  for  just  1  warp.  When  that  order  is  completed,  and  he  usually 
takes  his  time  in  doing  it,  the  item  of  labor,  although  it  is  skilled  labor,  is  not  a 
very  great  item  in  the  matter  of  cost,  and  he  completes  his  order  and  bides  his 
time  until  he  gets  another  order.  Outside  of  this  character  of  material  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  make  every  class  of  textile. 

Q.  Is  there  a  large  variety  of  machinery  employed  in  these  textile  industries, 
ana  is  much  of  it  of  American  invention  and  manufacture? — A.  I  should  say  the 
most  of  it  is  of  American  invention  and  manufacture.  The  word  *•  large"  is 
rather  comparative.  There  is  what  would  appear  to  be  a  great  variety,  to  the 
uninitiated,  but  it  soon  falls  into  certain  lines,  and  the  paths  are  well  known,  and 
the  variety  is  not  so  g^reat. 

Q.  Has  the  textile  trade  in  Philadelphia  any  complaint  to  make  of  railroads  or 
classifications  on  the  railroads  or  steamship  lines?— A.  I  have  no  complaint  to 
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make.  I  do  not  know  what  the  trade  in  general  think  about  it.  There  was  some 
agitation  of  the  subject  at  the  time  the  new  classification  was  adopted.  There 
had  tmquestionablv  grown  np  through  a  number  of  years  some  abuses  in  this 
way^,  which  the  railroads  in  their  new  classifications  sought  to  correct.  I  think 
while  they  were  at  it  that  in  some  cases  they  overstepped  the  mark  and  grabbed 
in  everything  they  could,  and  it  was  a  pretty  general  rise  in  classification  of 
rates;  but  I  think  the  most  of  us  have  aidjusted  ourselves  to  conditions  again. 
While  some  of  the  charges  seem  to  be  excessive  in  textiles,  the  percentage  of 
freight,  as  figured  in  tiie  cost  of  goods,  is  not  a  large  one,  as  com];>ared  with  more 
bulky  and  less  expensive  materials. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  concerted  effort  in  the  textile  trade  of  Philadelphia  to 
secure  foreign  markets  for  any  of  its  products? — A.  I  think  not,  except  such  as 
may  be  exercised  through  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and  their 
established  agencies,  and  through  information  received  and  collected  by  the  Com- 
mercial Museums.  There  are  some  thin^  in  that  line  which  it  might  be  profitable 
for  manufacturers  to  work  in  concert  with,  but  for  the  most  part,  the  securing  of 
exx>ort  business  is  like  the  securing  of  domestic  business;  it  takes  personal  appli- 
cation, industry,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  touch  with  tne  men.  Any- 
one who  thinks  there  is  a  royal  road  for  securing  an  export  business  better  save 
his  money  and  invest  it  in  a  little  personal  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  You  8ix>ke  in  the  early  part  of  your  testimony  of 
manipulation  of  the  yam  market.  By  whom  was  that  supposed  to  have  been 
done?— A.  I  simply  sx)oke  of  what  was  current  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time  the 
Cotton  Spinners  Association  of  New  Ehigland  and  I  believe  the  Southern  Cotton 
Spinners^  Association  held  meetings,  which  were  quite  freely  reported  in  the  daily 
press. 

Q.  You  think  perhaxM  they  had  some  influence  in  raising  the  price  of  yam  at 
that  time?— A.  1  think  it  is  a  fair  presumption. 

Q.  Well,  in  the  present  condition  of  tne  yam  market,  would  you  think  that 
they  are  influencing  it?— A.  Not  to  anvtiiing  uke  the  same  extent.  I  think  supply 
and  demand  is  havmg[  more  to  do  with  it  now. 

9.  Is  it  relatively  mgh  or  low  now  as  com];>ared  with  the  price  of  cotton? — A.  I 
think  it  is  about  on  a  level. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  You  said  that  very  often  in  selling  those  novelties  the 
question  of  how  much  of  the  fabric  entered  into  the  article  was  not  to  be  con- 
sidered. Are  we  to  understand  that  it  was  a  Question  of  the  design  of  the  novelty 
of  the  fabric,  that  sold  it? — A.  I  did  not  say  tnat  it  was  not  to  be  considered.  I 
said  it  was  rdatively  less.  In  manv  of  the  higher  grades  of  fabric  the  question 
of  stvle  has  much  more  to  do  with  the  salability,  and  the  price  or  the  value 
which  the  trade  would  put  on  it,  than  the  poxmd  weight. 

Q.  As  these  fabrics  are  for  well-to-do  people  and  rich  x)eople,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  ^our  novelties  and  still  newer  designs  sell  your  goods  Quicker— kind  of  a 
substitute  for  the  fabric  itself? — A.  No, -that  is  too  far  to  go.  Every  fabric  must 
have  merit  inherent  in  it.  It  must  be  adapted  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is 
applied.  Then  after  the  question  of  utility  is  considered,  the  question  of  design 
has  much  to  do  with  the  buver's  choice. 

Q.  Has  not  higher  education,  and  the  applied  art,  a  great  deal  to  do  with  giving 
you  a  market  and  customers?— A.  It  unquestionably  hka.  There  are  some  things 
that  can  not  be  created  without  the  proper  atmospnere  in  which  to  create  them. 

Q.  Even  the  best  business  men  in  the  world,  in  running  a  manufactory,  espe- 
cially where  novelties  and  new  designs  come  into  the  market— is  it  a  benefit  for 
them  unless  they  are  up  to  the  times  and  ahead  of  the  times;  that  is,  unless  their 
deeign  comes  into  the  public  eye — the  purchaser? — A.  I  know  of  one  man  who  has 
made  a  fortune  in  this  town  in  making  another  fellow's  goods  cheaper.  He  is  a 
little  behind  the  market  on  style,  but  ne  is  always  below  the  market  on  price. 
So  that  is  a  hard  question  to  answer  altogether.  But,  speaking  generally,  the 
question  of  design  is  very  helpful  and  has  much  to  do  with  creatmg  a  market  for 
goods.    Is  that  what  you  wanted  to  get  at? 

Q.  That  is  the  point.  I  wanted  to  know  if  there  is  an  encouragement  for 
Americans  to  ^o  from  the  factory,  and  the  accounting  room  of  the  factory,  into 
higher  education  and  application  of  arts. — A.  I  think  they  are  doing  that  thing 
as  far  as  it  is  practical.  As  I  before  remarked,  the  practice  in  the  shop  must  pre- 
cede the  curriculum  of  the  schools.  At  the  same  time  every  good  business  man 
and  manufacturer  should  be  glad  to  encourage  the  schools  in  order  to  ^ve  a 
reservoir  from  which  he  can  draw  help  of  a  certain  character,  and  to  which  he 
can  turn.  All  these  things  t«nd  to  create  an  atmosphere  or  condition  which 
makes  for  success,  and  I  tnink  it  is  being  pretty  generally  appreciated  by  the 
leaders,  if  not  by  the  rank  and  file,  in  manufacturing  and  business  life  generally, 
and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  fully  appreciated  all  the  time. 
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Q.  You  will  probably  reach  the  time  when  your  designer  will  be  abont  as  good 
as  a  superintendent,  and  as  needful? — A.  The  designer  to-day  is  very  frequently 
I>aid  more  money  than  the  superintendent. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  1876,  the  National  Exposition.  What  is  your  opinion  of  all 
expositions  succeedinp^  that,  where  there  have  been  exhibitions  of  competitiye  lines 
from  all  manufacturing  countries  of  the  world?  Has  it  made  mucn  advance  in 
manufactures?  Has  it  i)een  an  incentive  to  manufacturers? — ^A.  Yes;  there  is  a 
great  advance,  more  in  adapting  things  to  certain  purposes  and  extending  markets, 
by  increasing  the  number  of  uses  to  which  things  can  be  applied.  In  another 
sense  it  is  not  true  that  there  has  been  any  advance.  The  textUe  business,  for 
instance,  is  verv  conservative.  There  is  a  record  of  linen  spun  in  Pharaoh's  time, 
finer  than  anything  of  the  kind  which  could  be  attempted  to-day,  and  yet  we  have 
many  millions  more  yards  of  linen  adapted  to  many  more  purposes,  better  adapted 
to  the  use,  as  extant  in  myriad  ways,  and  I  should  certidnly  say  that  the  Imeo 
industry  is  way,  way  ahead  of  the  linen  industry  of  Pharaoh's  time,  and  yet  there 
was  spun  in  his  time  a  finer  fabric  than  is  spun  to-da\ . 

Q.  The  diversity  of  the  manufactures  that  arose  from  the  exposition  of  1876, 
and,  of  course,  by  examination  of  the  products  that  were  exhibited  here,  compar- 
ison of  them  and  the  means  of  manufacturing,  and  all  that— don't  you  think  tiiat 
was  quite  a  great  help  to  the  American  textile  industry? — A.  Undoubtedly.  Prior 
to  that  time  we  had  oeen  living  in  an  air  of  black  broadcloth  and  haircloth  furni- 
ture. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  any  nation  which  intends  to  bring  up  a  higher  civillzatioii 
among  its  x)eople  must  seek  by  all  means  to  diversify  the  industries  of  that  peo- 
ple so  that  the  adaptability  of  all  its  inhabitants  can  be  made  use  of  in  the  com- 
monwealth?— A.  Unquestionabl]^;  so  that  we,  as  citizens,  should  all  be  interested 
in  the  development  of  every  portion  of  our  country,  so  that  the  entire  level  can  be 
improved. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  are  the  relations  between  the  lines  of  industry 
which  you  represent  and  the  labor  employed  therein?— A.  Harmonious,  for  the 
most  part. 

Q.  Do  you  come  in  contact  with  the  textile  workers'  union,  or  branches  of  it?— 
A.  I  scarcely  know  the  title  of  any  of  the  unions:  I  know  that  thev  exist,  but  we 
have  always  settled  any  differences  that  we  ever  had  with  our  employees  on  what 
were  conceded  by  them  and  ourselves  to  be  equitable  lines,  and  we  have  had  but 
little  cause  for  complaint.    I  speak  from  a  x)ersonal  standpoint. 

Q.  There  is  no  objection  on  your  part  or  that  of  your  association,  so  far  as  ^ou 
know,  to  labor  organizations? — A.  I  think  not,  so  long  as  they  keep  within  Inti- 
mate bounds. 

<^.  Do  they  meet  you  by  direct  contact  as  your  own  employees,  or  do  they  have 
their  business  agents  through  whom  differences  are  adjusted? — ^A.  I  have  had 
very  little  personal  experience  along  those  lines.  The  first  contact,  of  course,  is 
always  with  the  employee.  In  case  of  dissatisfaction  it  is  apt  to  reach  outside, 
and  then  the  labor  union  interposes — some  representative  of  theirs. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  evidence  of  a  nearer  approach  to  harmonious  action  between 
labor  organizations  and  organizations  of  capital? — ^A.  I  think  there  are  many  evi- 
dences of  harmony  or  an  approach  to  harmony.  I  think  the  force  and  power  con- 
tained in  each  of  those  elements  are  being  recognized  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
respected  by  both. 

Q.  On  that  basis,  if  there  is  conservative  action,  the  interests  of  both  can  be 
promoted?— A.  Usually.  My  observation  leads  me,  however,  to  say  that  it  very 
frequently  happens  that  there  is  not  conservative  action,  and  then  there  is  a  test 
of  strength,  and  finally  the  labor  union  will  promise  to  do  certain  thin^  which 
they  are  sometimes  unaole  to  fulfill.  When  they  fail  in  fulfilling  their  obligations, 
I  think  for  the  most  part  they  discipline  the  employees;  but  it  very  frequently 
occurs  that  they  are  unable  to  deliver  the  goods. 

Q.  That  inability,  however,  is  not  from  unwillingness?— A.  No;  I  think  not;  but 
the  employer  is  always  at  the  disadvantage  of  dealing  with  people  who  have  no 
direct  mterest  in  the  issue,  and  who  have  no  pecuniary  standing  to  reimburse  him 
for  any  damages  for  failure  of  contract. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  had  to  deal  with  men  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  who 
had  no  interest  in  the  question? — A.  I  said  direct  interest. 

(J.  Explain  what  you  mean  by  direct  interest. — A.  I  meant  they  were  represent- 
atives of  an  organization,  and  had  no  direct  pecuniary  interests  in  the  settlement 
of  the  dispute. 

Q.  No  direct  pecuniary  interest  as  applied  to  the  mill  in  which  the  settlement 
was  reached,  you  mean?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  they  not  been  selected  as  a  result  of  a  custom  that  has  heretofore 
existed,  by  which  men  serving  on  committees  of  the  employees  directly  were  dis- 
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char^^ed  because  they  gave  snch  servicse? — ^A.  That  may  have  been  so;  no  doubt 
was  m  many  cases. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  objection  on  your  part  to  a  law  under  which  an  attempt 
at  conciliation  should  be  made  previous  to  a  strike?— A.  Tnat  is  too  broad  a  ques- 
tion to  answer  either  yes  or  no,  but  I  will  answer  it. 

Q.  You  will  pardon  me  for  an  interruption.  I  wanted  to  lead  up  to  your  opin- 
ion on  the  question  of  arbitration  and  conciliation. — ^A.  I  understood  that  per- 
fectly. Those  things  can  seldom  be  accomplished  by  legal  enactment.  If  laws 
are  well  considered  they  may  be  helpful.  There  is  a  condition  coming  about 
where  each  side  to  the  controversy,  recognizing  the  strength  and  power  of  the 
other,  is  becoming  willing  to  consider  and  settle  such  questions;  and  many 
organizations  of  both  labor  and  capital  are  undertaking  to  bring  a  condition  about 
in  their  various  trades  to  prevent  strikes.  My  own  opinion  is  that  this  can  be  best 
brought  about  by  regulation  within  a  trade  rather  than  by  1^^  enactment,  and 
no  doubt  will  be  brought  about  when  conditions  are  ripe  to  that  end.  When  it 
comes  to  legal  enactment  I  think  one  of  the  most  helpful  things  from  the  labor- 
ers' standpoint  would  be  that  labor  organizations  should  be  incorporated,  have 
capital,  power  to  sue  and  be  sued;  then  the  employers  would  feel  they  were  deal- 
ing with  responsible  bodias  in  the  event  of  any  breach  of  contract,  and  there 
would  be  redress.  I  think  it  will  finally  come  to  this.  No  one  doubts  the  right 
of  labor  to  combine  for  protection,  nor  tne  right  of  capital  to  combine  for  jjrotec- 
tion  and  profit — you  mi^ht  say  labor  to  combine  for  protection  and  profit.  Does 
that  answer  your  question? 

(J.  That  is  very  full  and  complete.  Now,  one  step  further.  Supposing  a  con- 
dition where  the  organization  of  capital,  or  the  employer,  refuses  peremptorily  to 
deal  with  the  employees  in  relation  to  a  giievance;  would  you  favor  legislation 
that  would  compel  such  mutual  conference?— A.  I  think  that  largely  depends 
upon  whether  the  question  at  issue  is  one  involving  franchises  over  whicm  the 
State  has  control  or  quasi  control.  I  think  it  unwise  to  legislate  as  against  indi- 
vidual personal  liberty,  and  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  say  to  any  man  that  he 
must  employ  another  willy-nilly;  he  may  not  nave  the  capacity  to  employ  him, 
or,  having  the  capacity,  may  not  have  the  means  to  pay  him.  If  you  legislate 
that  he  must,  you  must  be  prepared  to  legislate  the  means  into  his  pocket. 

<^.  My  question  was  not  directed  so  much  to  arbitration  as  to  an  enactment 
which  would  compel  the  one  side  to  confer  with  the  other  side  as  to  the  grievance, 
leaving  out  the  question  as  to  the  settlement  of  the  grievance,  but  to  confer  upon 
it  before  any  strike  should  be  undertaken  on  one  side  or  a  lockout  ordered  on  the 
other. — A.  The  only  difficulty  is  unreasonableness  on  either  one  side  or  the  other; 
and  as  men's  minds  are  constituted,  and  as  we  can  never  know  the  whole  truth, 
and  therefore  never  be  able  to  say  what  is  unreasonable,  I  can  not  see  how  legis- 
lation will  avail  at  that  point.  I  think,  however,  much  complaint  from  this  cause 
would  be  eradicated  if ,  as  I  said  before,  labor  unions  were  chartered,  with  power 
to  sue  and  be  sued;  then  they  could  enforce  respect. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Was  there  a  reduction  generally  in  the  wag€«  paid  to 
employees  in  the  textile  industry  in  Philadelphia  in  the  time  of  depression,  1894- 
1897? — A.  I  think  there  was  a  slight  reduction  pretty  generally;  much  of  this, 
however,  came  from  adjustments.  Many  novelty  fabrics  are  i)aid  high  when  first 
introduced  and  until  the  processes  become  more  thoroughly  set  and  understood. 
It  was  remarked  among  manufacturers  in  Philadelphia  that  it  was  surprising 
that  there  was  so  little  reduction  considering  the  condition  of  trade. 

Ql  Was  there  much  loss  of  wages  by  the  reduction  of  forces  in  the  industry? — 
A.  Yes;  I  think  that  produced  quite  a  marked  condition  here.  Many  novelties 
ceased  almost  altogether.  People  in  depressed  times  are  not  buying  luxuries; 
many  high-priced  goods  were  dropjied  out  of  the  lines  for  this  reason. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  people  employed  in 
the  industries  of  Philadelphia  since  this  present  era  of  prosperity?— A.  Quite  so; 
to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  labor  in  many  lines. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  marked  increase  in  the  wages  paid  in  the  different  indus- 
tries?— A.  There  has  been  a  pretty  f^eneral  increase,  and  methods  have  improved 
likewise,  which  brings  an  increase  rndkectly. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statistics  that  you  could  give  in  an  official  way  in  regard  to 
the  number  who  were  laid  off  during  the  hard  times,  the  decrease  in  wages,  too, 
the  number  that  have  been  employ^  since  the  good  times  have  set  in,  and  the 
increase  in  wages?— A.  I  have  seen  many  statistics  of  that  kind,  but  we  see  so 
many  that  are  misleading  that  we  get  to  classifjdng  them  '*  as  the  white  lie,  the 
lie,  and  the  darned  lie  or  statistics." 

Q.  Have  you  nothing  official  in  your  club  organization  or  section  organiza- 
tion?— ^A.  No;  we  are  so  very  familiar  with  those  conditions  as  they  exist  imme- 
diately around  us  tiiat  we  do  not  find  it  to  be  necessary.    We  might  read  it  as  a 
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matter  of  news  or  a  matter  of  general  interest,  but  we  would  not  provide  for  them 
here.  And  then,  too,  while  the  clnb  is  somethinK  like  a  family,  and  we  get 
together  on  matters  of  common  interest,  we  would  not  be  apt  to  come  up  and 
one  individual  sa^  to  another,  * '  I  have  got  50  per  cent  of  my  people  laid  off.  He 
might  give  that  mformation  to  some  officer  of  the  Government,  to  be  used  in 
bl^k,  where  he  would  not  tell  his  most  intimate  friend  or  next-door  neighbor. 

Q.  Have  the  textile  manuf  actm'ers  or  employers,  in  their  profits,  and  the  work- 
ers, in  their  wages,  been  affected  by  competition  from  the  South?— A.  In  the  more 
staple  lines  of  goods,  low  and  medium  grade  goods,  unquestionably,  to  such  an 
extent  that  many  lines  of  that  sort  have  been  discontinued  in  this  vicinity,  and 
others  have  taken  their  place.  They  forced  us  a  little  higher  up  the  scale;  that 
sail. 

Q.  That  is,  connected  with  that  class  of  goods?— A.  Yes;  where  the  market 
may  be  more  circumscribed,  yet  returns  are  more  satisfactory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Can  ^rou  designate  by  the  number  of  yams  or  any 
trade  term  how  far  that  competition  has  taken  the  manufacture  to  the  South? — 
A.  Yes.    I  presume  you  refer  to  cotton  industry  now? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  This  is  not  a  big  spinning  market.  It  is  a  weaving  market,  and  it 
would  be  more  in  the  fineness  of  the  texture,  the  woven  texture,  that  the  line  of 
demarcation  would  occur,  and  of  course  there  are  a  great  many  finished  products. 

Q.  Is  not  the  fineness  of  the  finished  product  dependent  upon  the  fineness  of 
the  yam  that  is  used?— A.  Yes;  speaking  in  a  broad  way.  The  most  of  the  fabrics, 
you  might  say,  made  from  forties  and  under  have  gone  South.  The  rest  of  it,  for 
the  most  part,  has  remained  here,  although  the  South  is  making  some  fairly  good 
goods  above  forties  and  above  fifties.  But  the  bulk  of  the  Southern  output,  I 
think,  will  be  below  twenties  even,  although  I  think  about  forties  would  be  a 
good  divi^ng  line.  Just  about  there  is  the  merchantable  line.  Of  course  you 
can  make  hxmdreds  down  there,  but  you  are  not  making  them  for  the  market. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  comx>arison,  would  you  state  about  now  fine  a  yam  you  make 
here  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  country?— A.  Most  of  those  finer  yams  are  made 
in  New  England.  And  they  can  make  and  do  make  from  forties  even  up  to  one 
hundred  and  fifties,  but  from  above  100  and  up  to  150  the  imported  yams  are  ant 
to  contest  the  field  with  them  a  little,  and  the  success  of  the  contest  depends 
largely  upon  the  supply  and  demand  and  conditions.  When  it  gets  above  150  the 
market  is  so  small  that  it  is  left  almost  altogether  to  the  foreigners,  with  the 
exception  of  such  concerns  as  are  spinning  for  cabled  threads,  what  you  would 
know  as  sewing  cotton. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  The  weavers  in  Philadelphia  here  find,  of  course,  that 
the  spinning  ought  to  go  nearer  the  cotton  itself.  H!ave  they  established  spinning 
mills  in  the  South  and  weaving  mills  here?— A.  Very  few,  directly.  Many  <^ 
them  have  capital  invested. 

Q.  Interested  there?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  that  somewhat  gives  stability  and  permanence  to  the  Philadelphia 
manufacturer— that  is,  he  is  not  compelled  to  take  his  weaving  away  down  to  the 
spinning  section? — ^A.  It  depends  upon  the  class  of  weaving. 

Q.  Is  there  any  danger,  in  your  present  view,  that  possibly  Philadelphia  manu- 
facturers will  have  to  go  down  South  and  do  weaving?— A.  No,  not  at  all. 
Philadelphia  x>eople  are  all  thoroughly  well  employed  at  oetter  wages;  but  tiie 
matter  is  becoming  dependent  on  the  loom  and  the  market,  with  the  Jacqnard 
being  utilized,  and  the  machine  loom  being  utilized  to  an  almost  universal  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Being  put  every  day  on  a  more  permanent  basis— your 
weaving  at  home? — A.  Yes,  at  home. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  It  does  not  affect  the  permanency  now  in  making 
these  spinning  mills  in  the  South  auxiliary  to  your  mills  here? — ^A.  We  certainly 
depend  on  them  for  a  very  great  deal. 

Q.  It  is  a  good  deal  better  to  have  the  ownership  and  ^t  into  the  onen  market 
ana  buy  down  there,  is  it  not,  in  spinning?— A.  No,  I  think  not,  specially. 

Q.  I  rather  juc^g^  from  a  part  of  your  testimony  that  there  had  been  some 
little  bit  of  combining  between  two  associations,  to  look  over  business  propositions 
of  that  kind,  looking  to  their  own  particular  industries?— A.  I  think  that  was  a 
passing  condition.  If  they  do  it  too  fine  they  will  perha]^  suffer  on  the  other 
hand  for  it.  It  is  like  some  of  the  other  ills  that  have  carried  within  themselves 
their  own  correction. 

Q.  I  tmderstood  you  to  say  you  believe  in  the  employer  and  employees  doing 
their  own  conciliation  and  arbitration?— A.  Wherever  it  is  possible.  I  believe 
always  in  striving  to  get  at  the  truth.  It  is  only  a  very  small  segment  of  it  that 
we  can  get  at  best. 

Q.  But  you  think  that  what  is  now  becoming  very  common  in  this  country— 
these  trade  agreements  like  between  the  National  Association  of  Founders  and 
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the  International  Holders'  Union  in  this  country,  whose  arrangement  lasts  12 
and  18  months— that  these  trade  conciliation  and  arbitration  agreements  are  for 
the  tme  interests  of  both  sides  as  a  way  of  settling  all  di^ntes? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  the  natural  way?— A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  best  always  for  people 
to  get  well  acquainted  with  one  another.  There  is  always  ground  of  suspicion 
where  there  is  ignorance,  and  unless  people  are  well  acquamted  they  are  certainly 
ignorant  of  one  another. 

Q.  Seemingly  you  have  in  Philadelphia  here  a  kind  of  paternalism  in  vour  way 
of  employing,  and  in  the  long,  steady  work  you  give  yx)ur  men.  Has  there  ever 
been  in  this  city  any  very  strong,  what  they  call  union  or  trade-union  central 
organization? — A.  This  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  during  the 
acute  st^e  of  that  disease.  (Laughter.)  I  think  perhaps  we  suffered  from  it 
here  less  tnan  some  otiier  portions  of  the  countrv  because  of  the  very  paternalisms 
which  you  refer  to.  Most  disputes  were  settled  in  a  family  way;  but  where  they 
could  not  be  settied  in  that  way  we  took  the  strong  hand.  It  was  a  disease  at  that 
time;  I  hope  it  x>&ved  the  way  to  something  better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LrroHMAN. )  Have  you  not  an  organization  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  here  at  the  present  time? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that.  I  presume 
there  are  various  organizations  about  here,  but  locally  we  have  very  little  trouble. 

(Testimony  doeeo. ) 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  DcemftcrfO,  i^Ot?. 

TE8TIM0VT  OP  HE.  WILLIAM  H.  DIXOH, 

Merchant  TaUor,  PhQaddphia, 

The  special  sabcommission  met  at  the  Manufacturers'  C^ub,  pursuant  to  recess, 
at  2.85  p.  m. ,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  4.05  p.  m.  Mr .  William  H.  Dixon,  of  Phila- 
delphia, a  merchant  tailor,  was  mtrpduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

O.  (Bv  Mr.  Clabke.  )  What  is  your  post-office  address  and  occux>ation? — ^A.  My 
adoress  is  17  South  Ninth  street,  Philadelphia;  I  am  a  merchant  tailor. 

Q.  Is  there  a  merchant  tailors*  organization  in  the  city? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  or  officer  of  it? — ^A.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Merchant 
Taolors*  Association  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  president  of  it  8  years,  until  2  years 
ago.    I  have  been  an  ex-president  for  2  years. 

Q.  We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  such  statement  as  you  may  wish  to  make  con- 
cerning your  industry  in  the  city. — A.  I  came  more  x)articularly  for  the  express 
purpoc>e  of  answerinfi[  some  of  the  testimony  which  I  noticed  was  given  here  yes- 
terday in  re£»rd  to  tne  conditions  under  which  much  of  the  work  of  our  organi- 
zation is  mi2e,  which  I  want  to  say  was  entirely  unjust  to  the  conditions  existing, 
as  we  know  the  merchant-taOoring  business.  There  are  possibly  three  classes 
which  the  public  know  of— thev  are  all  classed  as  merchant  tailors,  in  their  judg- 
ment. For  instance,  there  is  the  better  class  of  merchant  tailoring;  there  is  the 
tailoring  which  is  called  tailoring  to-dav,  but  which  is  really  manufacturing  of 
clothing;  and  then  there  is  the  clothing  business.  Those  are  three  really  distinct 
subjects.  But  as  I  read  the  information  in  this  moi*ning's  North  American,  it 
puts  the  manufacture  of  the  tailor's  ^^rment  into  a  class  which  I  think  is  more  of 
the  ready-made  clothing  business.  The  conditions  tmder  wliich  these  garments 
are  made  was  the  consideration.  It  stated,  I  believe,  that  they  were  made  where 
diphtheria  exists,  and  carried  into  homes  where  several  thousand  garments  were 
destroyed  though  the  exertions  of  the  inspectors.  It  would  be  simply  an  impos- 
sibility for  12,000  or  15,000  of  merchant -tailoring  garments  to  oe  destroved, 
because  they  are  not  made  in  any  such  quantities;  thev  are  made  singly.  These 
inspectors— I  happen  to  know  considerable  about  that  law,  from  the  fact  that  I 
assisted  the  inspectors  in  getting  up  the  law  and  putting  it  into  operation.  We 
welcomed  tiiat  as  a  very  good  thing;  we  assisted  them  in  every  way  possible.  I 
was  president  of  the  association  at  the  time,  and  they  thanked  us  when  they  got 
through  for  the  asdstance  that  we  rendered  them  and  the  help  and  assistance 
that  we  gave  them  in  putting  it  into  operation.  They  proposed  to  make  an 
inspection  of  all  the  premises  wherein  tauorinj^  goods  were  made,  and  upon  our 
paHi  we  were  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  inspection  before  or  at  the  time  we  gave 
out  the  work,  and  all  our  employees  are  under  that  inspection  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  Only  to-day  I  haa,  as  far  as  I  was  capable,  a  young  man  go  over 
the  entire  territory  south  of  Market  street  to  make  sure  of  my  giound.  I  pre- 
sumed I  was  right,  Dut  I  wanted  to  make  the  statement  positively,  that  all  the  men 
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that  are  workiiig  for  me  have  the  inspection  of  the  inspector's  department  of  ^ 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  they  have  been  inspected  more  or  less  closely  during 
the  last  2  or  3  years.  In  one  case  I  found,  according  to  the  statement,  that  the 
inspector  had  not  been  there  for  2  or  3  years;  the  balance  of  them  said  they  were 
inspected  every  2  or  8  months. 

The  statement  which  I  make  the  gpreatest  objection  to  is  that  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle tailoring  establishment  in  the  city  of  PhiLoidelphia  which  has  a  workshop  in 
the  establisnment.  That  is  wrong;  it  is  wrong  to  the  trade  and  wrong  to  the 
individuals  who  conduct  their  trade  in  a  proper  way.  I  have  connected  rooms  in 
good  condition,  which  are  inspencted  and  pass  inspection,  right  in  my  own  estab- 
lishment; and  I  think  that  testimony  must  have  oeen  directed  to  the  conditions 
of  the  clothing  trade.  I  do  not  know  much  of  the  conditions  of  the  clothing  trade, 
but  I  know  sufficient  in  an  indirect  way  that  it  must  apply  to  that  rather  more 
than  to  the  merchant-tailoring  trade.  And  I  wish  to  correct  that  impression 
going  out  before  the  public  that  the  merchant  tailors  as  a  rule  or  as  a  class  have 
their  work  made  up  under  such  conditions  as  stated  in  the  testimony  that  was 
given  yesterday. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnedy.)  An  inspector  and  an  ex-inspector  both  stated  that  no 
gentleman  in  Philadelphia  could  feel  sure  that  his  garments  wei*e  not  made  under 
those  conditions— in  the  slums  and  unsanitarjr  conditions.  He  said  that  all  of  them 
sent  their  garments  out  to  these  families  in  tenement  houses  to  be  made.— A 
Then  that  must  be  through  their  fault  that  they  do  not  inspect. 

Q.  They  admitted  that  the  force  was  so  inadequate  that  they  could  not  get 
around  more  than  once  a  year. — A.  Yes;  I  came  across  the  fact  to-day  tiirough 
my  young  man's  investigation.  He  went  down  to  one  place  that  had  not  been 
inspected  for  2  years.  That  was  in  one  case  only.  Of  course,  the  conditions 
and  the  customs  of  our  trade  are  and  always  have  been  that  it  is  not  possible  to  make 
up  our  work  in  factories,  or  in  a  building,  or  in  a  room  constructed  entirely  for 
that  purpose,  simply  because  as  a  rule  the  men  will  not  work  away  from  home. 
They  have  been  so  brought  up,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  ignorant,  and  they 
are  not  susceptible  to  receive  the  change  or  progress.  A  great  majority  of  them 
are  foreigners,  and  you  must  appeal  to  their  prejudices  almost  rather  than  to 
their  sense.  The  habit  of  the  trade  has  been,  ever  since  I  have  known  it,  that 
they  m^e  their  work  at  home,  in  the  dull  season,  as  we  call  it,  July  and  Augnst 
and  January  and  February,  when  we  have  little  or  almost  nothing  to  do.  In  the 
fall  months— September,  October,  November,  and  December— they  have  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  can  comfortably  do;  they  work  into  the  night  or  early  in  the 
morning  in  order  to  mfike  their  wages  or  their  pay  see  them  through  the  dull 
season;  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  way  yet  to  overcome  that  condition. 

Q.  When  you  send  your  garments  out,  do  you  know  exactly  into  what  class  of 
houses  they  go? — A.  Always;  speaking  for  my  own  business. 

Q.  One  of  the  inspectors  testified  that  he  gave  an  order  for  a  $25  suit  of  clothes- 
business  suit— and  he  traced  that  suit  into  one  of  these  tenement  hotises,  where  a 
man  was  making  the  coat  for  $8;  and  I  think  he  said  he  could  have  had  at  least 
$7  or  $8  for  making  it.  He  refused  to  take  it  from  the  tailor,  and  the  merchant 
tailor  told  him  if  he  had  known  it  was  for  him  he  would  have  put  about  $10  more 
work  on  it. — A.  I  knew  a  Mr.  MiUigan  when  he  was  an  inspector,  but  never  made 
any  clothes  for  Mr.  Mulli^fi  nor  any  one  of  the  insi)ectors.  Mr.  Campbell  was  the 
chief  inspector  and  Mr.  Milligan  was  an  inspector,  and  I  was  president  of  the 
association  and  Mr.  Backe  was  our  secretary,  and  is  yet.  We  had  several  con- 
ferences—got together  in  the  matter.  They  used  the  line  that  they  use  in  Boston 
in  their  inspection  work.  Where  a  stranger  came  into  the  city  as  a  stranger, 
they  gave  him  a  temporary  certificate  in  order  that  he  could  obtain  work;  and 
upon  his  ^ettfaig  into  his  room  and  having  it  in  proper  sanitary  condition — a  con- 
dition satisfactory  to  the  inspectors— they  issued  nim  a  permanent  certificate, 
which  he  was  compelled  to  put  up  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  his  room.  It  showed 
the  shop  that  he  was  working  for.  I  believe  that  is  the  line  that  they  followed  in 
this  system  of  inspection.  Now,  we  have  expected  to  and  are  relying  upon  that, 
and  are  insisting  that  they  bring  in  a  certificate  that  they  are  under  proper  coo- 
ditions.  It  is,  of  course,  a  very  satisfactory  protection  to  us.  I  thiuK  tnis  case 
of  diphtheria— because  Mr.  Milligan  told  me  of  that  case— was  two  years  ago, 
and,  of  course,  that  was  simply  abhorrent.  But  the  point  I  make  is  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  good  recogidzed  merchant  tailor  in  Philadelphia  employs  labor 
of  that  character.  There  is  a  class  of  work  between  tailoring  work  and  ready 
made  clothing  which  really  pays  little  more  than  ready-made  clothing  prices. 

Q.  The  testimony  of  these  witnesses  was,  in  the  first  place,  in  reference  to 
ready-made  clothing,  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  merchant-tailoxing  work.— 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  They  said  practically  all  the  merchant  tailors  of  Philadelphia  did  send  their 
work  ont  in  that  way,  and  that  no  gentleman  in  Philadelphia  buying  a  high- 
priced  suit  of  clothes  could  ever  feel  sure  that  that  snit  of  clothes  was  not  made  in 
the  slums  and  under  unsanitary  conditions. — ^A.  Would  you  not  think  that  under 
this  system  of  inspection,  if  it  was  followed  up  with  the  degree  of  efficiency  that 
they  are  supposed!^  to  give  it  and  our  insisting  upon  the  men  meeting  those  condi- 
tions, that  they  ought  to  feel  sure  of  it,  and  we  ought  to  feel  sure  of  it? 

Q.  If  you  are  aaking  me,  I  will  repeat  to  you  ai:ain  what  they  say,  that  their 
force  is  so  inadequate  that  they  can  not  get  around  more  than  once  a  year  to  these 
tenement  houses. — A.  Then,  uiat  is  the  foult  of  the  State. 

Q.  Mr.  Harry  White,  of  the  garment  workers,  who  is  practically  familiar  with 
all  the  garment  trade,  and  Prof.  John  Graham  Brooks,  who  takes  a  great  interest 
in  this  subject,  and  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  subcommission  in  Chicago, 
all  testified  to  the  same  thing  in  reference  to  these  other  cities.— A.  In  what 
respect? 

Q.  Mr.  White,  for  instance,  said  that  these  plate-glass  establishments  on  Fifth 
avenue  in  New  York  sent  their  garments  out  to  be  manufactured  in  the  tenement 
houses  and  in  the  slum  districts,  etc.,  and  the -testimony  in  Chicago  is  to  the 
same  effect,  and  Prof.  John  Graham  Brooks  says  it  is  the  case  in  large  cities. — 
A.  The  condition  that  surrounds  the  business  as  such,  is  a  natural  condition,  and 
yet  I  believe  that  the  conditions  in  Philadelphia  are  better  than  they  are  in  Chicago 
and  New  York.  There  is  more  of  the  tenement  district  life  in  New  York,  and 
there  is  less  of  it  in  Philadelphia.  A  great  many  workmen — a  number  of  m v  work- 
men— own  their  own  houses,  and  they  have  a  room  set  apart  in  their  own  nouses, 
which  is  kept  clean  and  tidy  and  in  good  shape,  in  which  they  have  their  board 
and  their  implements  to  work  with;  and  their  children  are  clean  and  they  are 

Fro^)erous;  and  in  which  the  conditions  are  such  that  better  can  not  be  obtamed, 
think,  under  any  circumstances,  or  certainly  not  in  any  room  or  building  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose.  I  know  of  several  of  my  own  men,  that,  as  I  say,  own 
their  own  houses,  and  I  think  that  condition  is  good  here,  and  may^  be  better  than 
it  is  in  New  York  or  Chicago  through  the  possibility  of  a  man  being  able  to  own 
a  little  house  for  himself.  He  can  not  there;  ground  is  too  high;  he  has  to  go  too 
far  away  from  the  center  in  those  cities,  and  if  he  does  he  is  out  of  reach,  or  it 
takes  too  much  time  to  go  to  and  back  from  the  shop  that  he  is  working  for. 
The  customs  of  the  business  are  such  that  we  have  always  sent  the  work  home. 
The  trouser  maker  gets  the  trousers  to  take  home,  the  vest  maker  the  vests,  and  the 
coat  maker  gets  the  coat;  they  all  work  on  x>iecework. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  members  of  the  journeymen  tailors*  union?— A.  I  do  not 
know  any  union;  I  deal  with  them  individually. 

Q.  Do  they^  not  strike  to  have  the  proprietors  furnish  shops  and  employ  tailors 
on  thepremises  in  connection  with  the  ousiness? — A.  No;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  They  make  no  such  effort  hero?— A.  No;  I  know  that  besides  myself  there 
are  others  who  have  a  shop  on  the  premises,  though  I  do  not  know  how  many; 
but  I  know  there  are  others  besides  myself  who  have  shops— well-organized  shops, 
under  good  sanitary  conditions,  good  light,  where  they  start  in  at  regular  hours 
and  work  regular  hours. 

Q.  A  cutting  shop?— A.  No.  All  our  cutting  is  done  on  the  premises;  that  is 
usual,  but  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  garment  makers,  coat  makers  especially. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  these  house  workers  take  work  from  several  tailors?- 
A.  Usually.  In  86me  few  cases  they  work  for  one  shop  alone.  I  have  some  that 
work  for  me  only.  But  the  workers  themselves  usuallv  prefer  to  have  more  than 
one  shop,  for  the  reason  that  in  the  dull  portion  of  tne  season  they  think  their 
opportunities  for  getting  work  are  greater  than  in  working  for  one  shop  alone. 

Q.  In  a  sense,  tHen,  they  carry  on  manufacturing  for  themselves? — A.  They  do. 

Q.  On  a  small  scale?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Faaquhar.  )  Have  you  any  tailors'  union  in  this  city,  that  you  know 
of/ — A.  You  mean  the  garment  workers? 

Q.  Yes;  garment  workers  or  tailors  proper;  have  they  any  union? — A.  There  is 
a  union,  I  believe.  There  was  some  years  ago,  I  mean.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  exists  to-day  or  not.  I  have  not  been  in  contact  with  the  union  for  some 
years.  I  never  would  recognize  a  union.  I  will  deal  with  them  individually,  but 
not  as  a  union. 

Q.  How  does  your  scale  of  prices  compare  with  New  York  or  Chicago  in  gar- 
ment making?— A.  I  do  not  mow  their  scale,  though  I  presume  it  would  be  less. 

Q.  How  much  can  an  ordinarily  good  tailor  make  on  piecework  a  week— coat 
maker?— A.  A  coat  maker  in  the  busy  season,  the  fall — September,  October,  Nov- 
ember, and  the  early  part  of  December — can  make,  according  to  how  good  a  man 
he  is  and  how  close  he  works,  anywhere  from  |^  to  |40  per  week. 
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Q.  How  much  on  x>ants  work? — ^A.  Not  so  mnch;  they  probably  make  from  $12 
to  fcSper  week. 

Q.  Tnat  does  not  include  any  auxiliary  help  outside  of  the  family,  or  machines, 
or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  No;  I  am  taking  the  individual  after  he  has  paid 
his  help.  I  am  not  considering  that  his  family  help  him,  or,  if  they  do,  that  that 
is  deducted  from  what  he  himself  earns.  Of  course,  I  can  state  that  I  have  seen 
men  that  receive  $40  to  $50  and  $60  a  week  that  are  rather  in  the  line  of  being 
small  manufacturers,  but  they  have  a  man  or  a  girl  to  help  them,  and  they  pay 
them  off  and  the  balance  is  their  own  for  their  work. 

Q.  The  ordinary  tailor,  you  would  think,  would  make  about  $20  a  week  in  good 
times?— A.  Oh,  he  would  make  very  much  more  than  that. 

Q.  You  intend  to  draw  a  very  distinct  line  between  the  ready-made  clothing 
business  and  the  merchant  tailoring? — ^A.  Yes,  a  very  broad  line. 

Q.  Supx>06e  work  from  your  shop  was  found  goinjo:  to  slum  labor;  do  you  not 
think  it  would  be  very  hurtful  to  your  business  u  it  were  ever  known?— A.  I 
think  it  would  be. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  merchant  tailor  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  would  risk  it 
for  the  few  dollars  he  would  save?— A.  I  do  not  think  he  would,  if  he  knew  it.  We 
have  found  in  the  course  of  manv  years'  experience — ^we  have  had  suspicions,  of 
course,  about  this;  we  have  not  had  the  time  to  investigato  it — that  work  wonld 
be  given  to  a  man  to  make,  and  it  has  been  brought  in,  and  after  being  inspected 
and  looked  over  we  would  pass  our  own  judgment  that  he  never  made  that.  Bat 
the  suspicion  is  there  placed  upon  our  part  tnat  he  has  farmed  it  out,  to  use  onr 
own  expression,  to  some  one  else,  and  probably  has  made  an  intervening  profit 
from  it;  but,  of  course,  that  man  does  not  get  any  more  work  when  we  come 
across  that  state  of  affairs.  We  protect  ourselves  uiere  by  simply  dropping  him 
from  the  list.  If  we  can  not  depend  upon  him— if  he  has  not  the  dependable 
quality  that  we  require  of  a  man  whom  we  x>ay  the  prices  we  give— he  is  certainly 
not  entitled  to  it.  They  drop  out  through  their  own  acts.  That  is  because  we 
jcan  not  control  them.  When  we  find  tnem,  we  use  our  own  remedies  by  com- 
munication through  our  own  connections. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Have  you  any  systomof  inspection  to  find  out  these  things? 
How  do  you  learn  whether  a  man  to  whom  you  have  given  a  garment  sweats  it  or 
not-^ves  it  to  somebody?— A.  No,  we  have  no  system  of  our  own  in  that  respect, 
but  it  IS  entirely  by  our  own  judgment  that  we  would  know  of  it.  Then  the  work  of 
a  merchant  tailor  is  individual  work  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  individ- 
ual work  from  the  customer  to  the  tailor  and  from  the  cutter  to  the  workman  and 
the  workman  back  again  to  the  cutter.  I  am  a  cutter  mjrself  and  know  the 
details  of  the  business.  The  cutter  knows  just  what  work  a  journeyman  is  capa- 
ble of  making  for  him,  and  he  knows  at  a  glance  when  he  takes  hold  of  a  garment 
whether  that  man  has  made  that  job  or  whether  he  has  not  made  it;  as  a  practical 
man,  as  an  experienced  man,  he  knows  that  and  if  he  finds  that  that  is  the  case 
and  he  is  not  getting  results,  as  I  say,  he  is  dropped.  That  is  the  best  system  of 
inspection  that  we  have  to  prevent  those  thin^  hapi>ening.  All  garments  are 
not  aUke;  one  is  not  like  unto  another;  they  might  oe  to  some  people,  but  they 
are  not  to  a  tailor.  We  have  classifications  amonp^our  tailors.  For  instance,  we 
will  g[ive  one  man  sack  coato  to  make,  because  he  is  cai>able  of  making  them  best; 
we  will  give  a  dress  coat  to  another  man,  who  iscai>able  of  making  a  drees  coat.  A 
man  who  makes  a  sack  coat  can  not  make  a  dress  coat  properly  or  satisfactorily. 
There  is  a  classification  of  that  sort  in  all  merchant-tailoring  shojie.  We  are 
working  for  the  results,  and,  as  I  say,  the  work  in  a  merchant-tailoring  establish- 
ment is  individual  in  ito  results,  and  we  treat  it  as  individual.  That  is  the 
reason  I  do  not  recognize  the  union.  If  a  man  comes  to  me  and  he  is  a  good 
tailor  and  a  ^pod  workman,  and  he  thinks  he  is  worth  so  much  money  and  he 
wante  a  certam  price  to  make  a  xMtir  of  trousers  or  a  vest  and  I  think  he  can  make 
that  work  worth  that,  he  is  paid  that.  I  have  never  been  willing  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  all  men  make  work  equally  alike  and  should  receive  the  same  pay  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business?— A.  I  have 
been  in  the  business  for  27  years,  and  I  have  been  in  business  for  myself  14  years. 

Q.  How  long  has  the  man  been  in  your  employ  whom  you  have  employed  the 
lon^t? — ^A.  I  have  8  men  working  for  me  who  were  with  me  when  I  started  in 
business;  that  is  14  years  ago. 

Q.  What  do  they  do?— A.  One  of  the  men  I  have  in  mind  was  a  co-vt  maker  at 
that  time,  a  good  coat  maker.  He  worked  along  for  years,  and  his  eyesight 
became  impaired  somewhat,  and  be  could  not  work  at  night.  In  the  busy  season 
they  work  early  in  the  morning  and  late  at  night;  they  are  not  confinea  to  b^ 
hours  of  labor;  it  is  a  condition  of  the  business  and  is  understood  by  all.  He 
worked  at  home  at  that  time.  He  is  now  working  in  my  place  as  a  bench  man; 
that  is,  he  is  working  at  repairing  under  a  skylight  condition,  in  which  his  eye- 
sight is  not  aflfected.    Another  man  was  a  coat  maker.    He  was  working  for  me 
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at  that  time  and  is  yet.  The  next  oldest  man  in  the  bnsiness  has  been  with  me 
12  years;  he  has  been  cntting  for  me  all  that  time.  The  next  man  has  been  with 
me  for  about  11  years  and  is  my  foreman  and  superintendent — has  charge  of  all 
t^ese  workmen. 

Q.  I  speak  more  particnlarly  of  x)eople  who  do  the  ordinary  mn  of  work  on 
clothes. — A.  The  ordinary  class  of  workmen,  the  journeymen,  as  we  call  them, 
ran  from  14  years  down;  most  of  them  have  worked  for  me  from  7  to  14  years. 

Q.  Then  the  recent  influx  of  immigration  has  not  affected  yonr  work  at  all?— 
A.  I  have  not  noticed  it  any  in  my  own  shop. 

Q.  The  connection  between  yon  and  your  employees,  then,  is  that  of  the  indi- 
yidnal  manufacturer,  you  say,  and  the  individual  workman? — ^A.  It  is.  I  have 
always  pursued  that,  as  I  found  I  obtained  the  best  results. 

Q.  If  the  system  of  home  working  could  be  supplanted  by  the  factory  system, 
would  it  not  bo  a  general  benefit?— A.  Yes  and  no.  Yes,  because  it  woxild  improve 
the  conditions  under  which  the  work  would  be  made,  and  their  own  helpfulness 
and  their  own  eyesight,  for  instance.  There  are  quite  a  good  many  conditions  of 
that  kind  that  would  be  benefited.  But  on  the  other  h^d  the  conditions  of  the 
business,  which  put  upon  us  a  press  of  work  at  certain  stated  times  of  the  year, 
require  unusual  nours  of  work.  Some  men  start  at  6  o'clock  or  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  may  work  until  8  or  9  at  night;  others  again  will  start  at  6  or  7  and 
work  maybe  until  midnight,  in  order  to  get  the  work  done;  and  then  the  other 
4  months  in  the  year  there  is  practically  only  2  days*  work  a  week  for  them.  In 
ol^er  words,  they  must  make  the  work  when  it  is  there  for  them,  make  hay  while 
the  sun  shines.  But  if  they  went  into  factory  conditions,  then  the  laws  of  the 
factory  system  would  obtain,  and  they  probably  would  only  be  permitted  to  work 
certain  hours  a  day,  60  hours  a  week,  whatever  the  law  would  define  in  that 
respect,  and  they  could  not  get  through  with  the  labor,  and  it  would  destroy  that 
incuviduality  for  the  tailoring  trade  which  is  the  most  essential  thing.  There  is 
where  individuality  in  tailoring  counts.  If  they  were  made  uniform,  made  under 
the  factory  system  and  passed  around  the  board  as  the  clothing  people  make  them, 
the  results  would  not  be  obtained. 

Q.  From  your  eiroerience  do  you  think  there  is  any  difficulty  in  applying  the 
factory  system  to  the  ready-made  clothing  business?— A.  No;  that  is  different. 

Q.  Ill  tnat  case  your  answer  would  not  be  yes  and  no? — ^A.  It  would  be  abso- 
lutely  yes;  it  would  be  better. 

Q.  Would  the  sanitary  and  humanitarian  conditions  in  that  case  justify  the 
establishment  of  the  busmess  naturally  as  a  factory-system  business?— A.  In  the 
long  run,  yes;  in  the  ready-made  clotmng,  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  And  a  ^^reat  many  oi  the  difficulties  complained  of  under  the  so-called  sweat- 
ing system,  if  such  could  be  the  case,  would  be  removed? — ^A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  Do  you  approve  of  the  system  of  factory  inspection  now  in  effect  in  the 
city?— A.  Certadnly. 

Q.  You  are  in  favor  of  family  inspection? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  have  more  of  it?— A.  Certainly.  We  helped  it  when  we 
started  out,  and  we  would  like  to  see  more  of  it.  I  sent  my  young  man  arou^id 
before  I  came  up  here,  so  that  I  could  state  positively  how  far  that  inspection 
applied  to  my  own  work  people.  As  far  as  otner  shops  and  other  people  are  con- 
cerned I  do  not  know.    I  speak  for  my  own  shop. 

Q.  So  far  as  your  expenence  goes,  has  that  inspection  been  effective?— A.  I 
doubt  it. 

<j.  For  what  reason?— A.  From  the  evidence  I  obtained  this  morning  from  one 
of  my  men,  that  the  inspectors  had  not  been  there  for  2  years.  He  was  inspected 
the  !^  of  February,  186s,  and  he  has  not  been  there  since.  I  know  the  man  and 
have  known  him  for  years,  and  it  may  be  the  inspector  feels  he  is  all  right.  I  do 
not  know  whose  district  he  is  in.  I  will  say  this  for  the  inspector.  I  Imow  that 
man  is  all  right,  and  I  should  feel  that  he  aid  not  require  inspection;  and  maybe 
the  inspector  found  the  condition  such  that  he  thinks  it  a  waste  of  time  to  call 
upon  that  man.    That  is  very  likely  to  be  judgment  on  his  part. 

O.  Is  that  man  working  in  a  room? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Clabks.)  Do  you  think  of  any  further  statement  you  would  like 
to  make,  Mr.  Dixon?— A.  I  oiUy  desire  to  repeat  the  statement  that  I  first  made 
in  coming  here — ^that  I  should  like  it  to  go  on  the  record  that  the  workmen 
employed  in  the  tailoring  business  should  not  be  classed  with  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  the  clothing  business;  and  that  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
employed  are  so  different  and  so  much  better  in  the  tailoring  business  than  in  the 
clothing  business  that  it  is  an  injustice  that  these  statements  go  out  in  the  news- 
I)apers  about  all  tailors  and  the  class  that  they  were  put  in  in  yesterday's  testimony. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Philadblphia,  Pa.,  December  SO,  1900. 

TE8TIM0VT  OF  ALEBED  C.  GIB80H, 

Manufacturer  of  gas  and  electric  fixtures,  Philadelphia, 

The  subcommission  being  in  session  at  the  Mannfactorers'  Clnb,  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Clarke  presiding,  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Gibson  appeared  as  a  witness  at  4.88  p.  m.. 
and.  being  first  dnly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  joxa  full  name,  post-office  address,  and 
occnDacion. — ^A.  Alfred  C.  Gibson,  president  of  the  Gibson  Qaa  Fixture  Worss. 
1426  Oallowhill  street,  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Do  you  desire  to  tell  the  commission  abont  the  gas-fixture  industry  or  scone 
improvement  relating  to  it? — A.  I  have  no  personal  grievance  and  am  pretty  weii 
satisfied  with  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  bnt  I  think  it  would  be  well  forme 
to  suomit  some  facts  bearing  upon  the  ease  with  which  patents  are  obtained  for 
alleged  inventions  that  are  worthless.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  opposinff 
l^e  general  ^pranting  of  patents,  as  this  pertains  merely  to  patents  being  granted 
for  alleged  mventions  tnat  are  not  inventions.  When  gas  was  first  introduced 
into  this  country  about  the  year  1835, 1  believe,  the  lamp  manufacturers  were  the 
most  natural  men  to  be  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  fixtures  for  gas.  In  \hs 
same  way  when  electricity  b^an  to  be  used  for  illuminating  purposes,  the  gas- 
fixture  people  were  the  b^  qualified  to  manufacture  electric  fixtures.  In  fiact, 
an  electric  fixture  is  a  gas  fixture,  only  it  is  not  necessary  to  carefully  see  that 
all  the  joints  should  be  made  tight,  because  there  is  no  gas  to  escape  from  the 
electric  fixture.  When  the  gas-fixture  people  wete  giving  their  attention  to  this 
new  condition  of  affairs  and  getting  ready  to  make  electnc  fixtures,  a  workman 
was  observing  everything  that  was  being  done  in  the  factory  where  he  was 
employed,  and  he  reported  these  matters  to  a  patent  attorney  in  New  York,  who 
was  very  expert  in  getting  up  specifications  and  claims,  and  he  got  up  a  paper 
embracing  perhaps  a  dozen  claims  and  it  covered  everything  pertaining  to  the 
manufacture  of  an  electric  fixture,  and  sent  his  application  to  Washington  for  a 
patent.  This  application  was  refusedl  The  claims  were  modified,  and  refused 
again.  I  have  coi>ies  of  the  file  wrappers  which  show  that  the  claims  were  refused 
over  and  over  again  and  for  very  good  reasons.  The  examiners  seemed  to  under- 
stand their  business.  Their  letters  refusing  the  patents  read  all  right,  but  all  of 
a  sudden  there  is  no  further  attempt  made  to  reply  to  these  letters  rejecting  the 
patents,  and  the  only  presumption  is  that  a  visit  is  made  to  Washington,  and  the 
file  wrapper  does  not  detail  what  occurred  at  that  personal  visit.  It  only  gives 
the  fact  tnat  the  patent  was  granted. 

Now,  in  this  case,  I  wUl  speak  about  a  combination,  to  show  what  leads  up  fur- 
ther to  these  patents.  In  the  year  18^  a  combination  was  formed  in  the  gas  and 
electric  fixture  business  which  I  refused  to  join.  I  was  the  only  manufacturer  d 
any  prominence  who  did  not  go  into  the  combination,  and  there  was  quite  a  contest 
between  the  organization  and  myself  eirtiending  over  a  period  of  about  2  years. 
I  met  that  condition  of  affairs  through  publishing  articles  in  the  newspapers  and 
sending  humorous  circulars  and  pos&l  cards  to  the  dealers,  holding  the  methods 
of  this  combination  up  to  ridicule,  and  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  situation  and 
with  my  ability  to  hold  my  position  in  the  matter;  but  in  the  year  1891  the  holder 
of  this  patent  and  the  combination  got  together.  The  x>&tent  had  been  granted 
in  1882,  but  was  recognized  by  very  few  of  the  manufacturers.  I  recognized  it 
for  one,  and  in  the  year  1888 1  took  out  a  license.  I  thought  it  was  better  for  me 
to  pay  a  8  per  cent  royalty  rather  than  incur  the  risk  of  being  sued  for  infrinsing 
the  patent.  I  think  there  were  but  about  5  manufacturers  who  took  out  tineee 
licenses  prior  to  this  agreement  that  was  made  between  the  patentee  and  the  com- 
bination of  fixture  manufacturers.  Then  they  were  able  to  roll  up  a  list  of  84 
manufacturers,  all  members  of  this  combination  and  all  purporting  to  have  taken 
out  licenses. 

My  license  expired  in  the  year  1892— a  8-year  license— and  when  I  called  upon 
the  attorney  representing  the  patentee,  who,  by  the  way,  it  developed  later  was 
really  the  owner  of  the  x>atent,  he  refused  to  renew  my  license  excepting  I  joined 
this  combination  of  manufacturers,  which  I  declined  to  do.  So  there  was  nothing 
left  for  me  but  to  await  results,  and  suit  was  brought  against  me  in  pursuance  <^ 
the  tmderstanding  that  existed  between  the  combination  and  the  patentee  that 
he  would  enter  suit  asainst  all  infringers.  Suit  was  entered  against  me  in  Phila- 
delphia in  the  United  States  circuit  court  and  the  case  was  tried  before  Judge 
Dallas.  The  case  is  entitled  Maitland  v.  Gibson.  I  want  to  show  you  whit 
trouble  and  expense  I  was  put  to.    I  won  this  suit.    Judge  Dallas  decided  in  my 
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favor  and  it  was  carried  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  where  the  decision  was 
afltened.  But  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington  should  never  have  granted  those 
Iiatents. 

There  are  2  i>atent8  in  this  suit,  one  for  an  electric  fixture  and  one  for  a  com- 
bination fixture  in  which  gas  and  electricity  are  both  used.  The  name  of  l^e 
owner  of  the  patent  was  George  Maitland  and  his  attorney  was  Richard  N.  Dyer. 
The  man  to  whom  the  patent  was  granted  was  named  Stieringer,  a  workman  in 
New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Are  these  parties  in  New  York  or  Pennsylvania?— A. 
Mr.  Dyer,  the  attorney,  is  in  New  York,  and  Mr.  Stieringer  is  a  workman  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Maitland  lived  in  Detroit,  Mich.  He  was  a  court  stenogi-apher.  He 
was  a  manufacturer  of  pearl  buttons.  This  developed  in  the  testimony.  He  was 
a  man  of  no  financial  responsibility.  When  my  suit  was  ended  I  had  a  mil  of  costs 
against  G^rge  Maitland  which  was  not  paid  at  that  time. 

Now,  I  want  to  show  you  the  trouble  1  was  put  to.  The  trial  of  this  case  extended 
over  8  years,  and  while  the  claims  were  ridiculous  I  did  not  dare  treat  them  as  such. 
I  did  not  dare  to  go  into  court  and  apply  for  what  they  call  a  demurrer.  The 
matter  was  treated  seriously,  and  we  went  into  it  with  the  view  of  destroying  that 
patent  on  accotmt  of  its  want  of  merit. 

This  cost  me  $16,000,  and  I  suffered  a  great  loss  of  business  during  the  time  the 
matter  was  In  an  undecided  state.  Customers  were  afraid  to  buy  from  me.  Thoy 
were  told  that  if  they  handled  my  goods  they  would  be  liable  to  suit  themselves. 
So  I  really  do  not  know  what  the  whole  thing  cost  me,  but  I  do  know  that  the 
amount  spent  in  the  lawsuit  amounted  to  $16,000,  and  I  suffered  a  great  loss  of 
business. 

Now,  to  make  this  matter  still  worse,  when  this  suit  was  decided  in  my  favor 
by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  some  time  afterwards  the  patents  were  surren- 
dered at  Washington  ana  some  modifications  were  made  in  the  claims,  as  stated 
by  the  attorney,  to  make  them  conform  to  the  decision  of  Judge  Dallas  and  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals,  but  in  reality  they  broadened  them.  I  sjieak  from  my 
Imowledge  of  the  business.  They  were  maae  more  comprehensive  than  the  origi- 
md,  and  those  patents  were  reissued  at  Washington. 

Q.  How  much  time  had  the  original  patent  left  until  the  lapsing  time? — A.  The 
I)atent  was  granted  in  1882  and  this  decision  was  in  1894. 

Q.  Close  to  the  life  of  the  ];>atent,  and  there  was  an  extension  made  afterwards? — 
A.  During  the  term  of  thepatent,  which  was  17  years.  The  first  patent  in  this 
suit  expiired  last  year,  in  1899.  The  second  x>&tent  was  granted  in  1884,  and  it 
e:roires  next  year. 

Now,  the  existence  of  this  combination  was  based  on  the  successful  maintenance 
of  those  patents,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  something  should  be  done 
or  else  the  combination  goes  out  of  existence.  But  when  the  ];>atents  were  reissued, 
that  gave  them  new  life  and  suits  were  brought  against  others.  They  never  attacked 
me  alter  that.  I  was  not  tiie  only  one  that  had  oeen  threatened  with  suit,  but  the 
rest  of  the  x)eople  at  Philadelphia  fell  into  line  and  joined  the  combine.  I  am  the 
oi^  one  that  went  into  corurt  on  the  original  letters. 

Inhere  had  been  dissensions  among  the  members  of  this  combine  and  some  of 
the  members  had  gone  out  of  it,  and  these  reissued  x>atents  were  used  to  bring 
them  back.  Suit  was  brought  against  one  firm  in  New  York  that  I  think  of  .and 
a  decision  was  actually  rendered  sustaining  these  patents,  by  Judge  Cox  in  New 
York.  Then  they  conmienced  suing  rif^ht  and  left,  and  they  came  here  in  Phila- 
delphia again  and  sued  another  firm  in  Philadelphia.  They  brought  it  to  trial 
ana  the  decision  was  the  same  as  in  my  case— against  the  \  stents. 

Now,  that  is  what  occurred  to  me,  and  whilst  it  is  all  over  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  think  that  many  other  manufacturers  may  meet  with  the  same  difficulty. 
Some  may  be  having  it  at  the  present  time,  while  others  may  meet  with  it  in  the 
future.  I  do  not  knrow  that  anything  need  be  done  regarding  the  patent  laws 
themselves,  but  I  do  think  patents  should  not  be  granted  as  recRlessly  as  they  are. 

In  the  case  of  this  patent  on  an  electric  fixture,  the  specification  and  claims 
were  written  up  to  cover  everything  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  anybody  to  manufacture  or  sell  a  fixture  for  the  use  of  electricity 
without  paying  tribute  to  that  i>atent. 

For  instance,  the  gas  comes  down  through  a  gas  fixture,  while  in  the  electric 
fixture  the  current  comes  through  a  wire,  and  the  most  natural  place  to  put  that 
wire  would  be  to  put  it  inside  the  fixture.  Of  course,  if  the  fixture  is  already 
hung,  for  the  sake  of  cheapness  they  may  run  the  wire  down  the  outside,  but 
there  is  a  space  in  there  which  is  used  for  gas,  and  there  is  no  other  use  for  that 
space  when  it  is  an  electric  fixture,  and  it  is  a  nice  place  for  the  wire  to  go  down. 
Now,  one  of  their  claims  covered  the  concealing  of  the  wire. 
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AnoCherpomt  is  that  the  insnruice  oompaniee  makea  mle  that  there  shoold  be 
whatiBcalledaniiiBiilatiiif  joint  between  the  fixtore  and  the  gas  pipe.  Thefink 
claim,  and  the  one  on  which  they  laid  the  greatest  stress,  daimed  the  oombination 
of  an  electric  fixture  and  inBnlating  joint— not  their  insolatixig  joint— not  only  the 
one  they  had  described  in  their  specification  and  iDnstrateC  ovt  any  insnlating 
joint,  and  the  gas  ph)e  of  the  honse. 

Eren  if  the  mannfactnrer  of  insnli^ing  joints  had  received  a  patent  for  some 
merittnions  article  or  improvement  in  uie  way  of  an  insnlating  joint,  he  could 
not  sell  that  joint  without  paying  tribate  to  this  patent.  As  Jndge  DaDse 
expiained  in  his  dedsion,  it  was  merely  the  application  of  Jntmlatififn,  which  was 
aa  old  as  the  hills.  Now,  thev  actnauy  got  a  patent  on  potting  an  insolatbg 
joint  between  the  fixture  and  the  ceiling. 

Then,  ttds  insnlating  joint  ndAt  be  an  unsightly  ol^ect,  and  in  tiiat  ease  we 
use  what  we  call  the  canoiiy  of  the  fixture  uiat  goes  up  against  the  osiliiig. 
and  tiiat  can  be  lowered  in  order  to  make  the  connection  of  the  electric  wires  and 
than  pushed  up  again  and  with  a  set  screw  fastened  in  its  |daoe.  They  got  a 
patent  for  using  that  sliding  canopy.  The  use  of  the  set  screw  is  older  tluui  any 
of  us,  but  that  was  one  of  ue  dannsin  this  patent  that  was  granted. 

As  I  say,  there  was  about  a  dozen  of  these  claims  and  I  went  to  work  to  meek 
them  an,  and  met  them  so  successfully  during  the  taking  of  the  testimony  that 
wlien  the  case  came  up  before  the  jnage  the  attorney  for  tbe  complainant  abuir 
doned  all  the  claims  except  the  three  that  I  have  mentioned*— the  use  of  the  insu- 
lating joint,  the  sliding  canopy,  and  the  concealing  of  the  wires. 

Just  to  show  you  what  we  have  gone  through,  there  [indicating  bound  vd- 
umes]  is  Volume  I;  that  contains  the  complainant's  testimony:  volume  11  \b 
defendant's  testimony;  Volume  in  is  the  exhibits.  That  will  show  you  what  I 
had  to  go  throngh  with  in  order  to  defeat  all  those  claims.  It  contains  also  prolh 
ably  150  previous  patents  and  an  exhibition  of  the  condition  of  the  art  prior  to 
those  patents.  Volume  IV  is  the  briefs  of  the  attorneys  for  both  ddee  and  the 
decrees  of  the  courts. 

The  owner  of  the  patents,  Oeorgo  Maitland,  did  not  pay  the  bill  of  costs,  amount- 
ing to  about  $3,000.  I  made  an  investi^tion  in  Detroit  and  found  out  that  I  conld 
not  accomplish  anythina^  out  there.  But  when  these  intents  were  reissued  my 
attorney  went  before  Judge  Dallas  in  this  dty  to  complain  that  the  costs  had  not 
been  paid  in  that  case,  and  he  asked  that  these  reissued  patents  be  sold.  The 
matter  was  brought  before  the  judge  for  a  hearing  and  he  dedded  that  if  the  costs 
were  not  paid  at  once  the  X)atents  would  be  sold;  and  the  costs  were  paid.  Othe^ 
wise  this  combination  would  immediately  have  gone  out  of  existence.  1  mention 
that  to  show  that  the  patent  lies  in  the  hands  of  a  man  from  whom  nothing  coold 
be  recovered. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  erroneous  granting  of  these 
patents  is  a  regular  thing  in  the  Patent  Office,  or  very  exceptional? — ^A.  1  have  no 
means  of  saying.  Any  opinion  that  I  would  give  would  l>e  merely  one  that  was 
formed  from  what  happened  in  this  case.  All  I  know  is  that  a  patent  was  granted 
in  this  case  that  should  not  have  been  granted;  which  is  not  only  my  opimon  bat 
ijie  decision  of  the  court.  But  whether  it  prevails  to  any  extent  I  do  not  know. 
The  file  wrapper— that  part  does  not  look  very  well  to  me.  The  file  wrapper  ia 
one  of  these  cases,  prior  to  the  granting  of  the  patents,  ends  with  the  rejection  of 
the  claims,  and  no  explanation  appears  why  that  patent  was  granted. 

Q.  Do  you  know  wnat  official  actually  granted  that  patent?— A.  I  have  the  file 
wrapper  here.     (Reading:)  "  Washington,  D.  C,  May  11, 1892." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Thatisthereissue,isitnot?— A.  Oh,  yes.  This  patent 
is  June  6, 1892.  The  second  patent  was  February  12, 1884.  It  is  signed,  Benjamin 
Butter  worth.  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Who  is  the  examiner?— A.  C.  J.  Eintner.  The  hist 
letter  from  him  was  January  17,  1884. 

Q.  You  are  not  sure  that  he  is  the  examiner  that  finally  passed  on  it? — A.  It  is 
the  last  that  appears  on  the  file  wrapper;  and  immediately  after  that  is  the  grant- 
ing of  the  patent.  They  were  refused  a  number  of  times  and  the  claims  were 
modified.  X^otice  of  allowance  of  the  first  patent  is  signed,  E.  M.  Marble,  W.  R 
Simonds,  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  trouble  of  which  yoo 
complain,  was  it?— A.  As  regards  the  x>atent8;  yes. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Marble  an  examiner?— A.  Thepaper  granting  the  patents  has  these 
2  names— E.  M.  Marble  and  W .  E.  Simonds.  W.  E.  Simonds  is  in  larger  letters  than 
E.M.  Marble. 

Q.  It  does  not  state  their  official  positions?— A.  It  is  only  **  Commissions  <rf 
Patents." 
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Q.  Have  yon  any  means  of  knowing  whether  the  merits  of  the  application  were 
passed  on  and  finally  determined  by  the  Commissioner  or  by  the  ezaminer?-^A.  I 
do  not  know.  This  happened  10  years  before  the  suit.  The  patent  was  granted 
in  1882,  and  the  snit  was  commenced  in  1801,  and  all  I  know  about  the  granting 
of  the  patent  is  the  information  obtained  from  that  file  wrapper  that  was  sent  to 
me  from  Washington. 

Q.  Since  these  ofiicials  went  ont  of  office  have  von  ever  heard  any  complaints 
of  the  careless  granting  of  applications  for  patents? — A.  Only  in  a  general  way. 
I  am  not  able  to  8tat«  anything  specifically.  I  have  frequently  heard  the  remark: 
Ton  can  go  to  Washin^n  and  get  a  patent  on  anything  for  $5.  I  have  frequently 
heard  remarks  of  that  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakke.)  Might  not  that  remark  grow  out  of  the  fact  that  a  very 
large  number  of  x>&tents  are  issued?— A.  It  might. 

Q.  It  is  a  large  country,  and  we  are  an  inventive  people,  and  large  nxmiberB  of 
patents  might  be  issued  correctly,  might  there  not? — ^A.  That  is  true.  I  am  merely 
gdving  some  facts  here.  I  think  there  is  scarcely  a  man  living  who  knows  any- 
thing whatever  about  my  line  of  business  but  what  would  say,  on  reading  the 
specification  and  claims  of  either  of  these  2  patents,  that  there  was  no  invention 
and  no  reason  for  grantinga  patent. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Tompkins.  )  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  in  which  patents  are  used 
to  maintain  a  monopoly  or  the  control  of  the  business  as  was  intended  to  be  done 
in  this  case? — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  competitive  industry  might  be  controlled  by  patents, 
jnaging  from  your  experience  with  ttiis? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  in  order  to  establish  and  maintain  that  control  a  person 
could  go  to  Washington  and  get  patents  that  ought  not  to  be  allowed? — ^A.  Well, 
I  feel  tnat  it  was  done  in  this  instance. 

Q.  (ByMr.FARQUHAR.)  You  do  not  make  any  general  indictment?— A.  My  time 
was  pretty  well  occupied  in  defending  myself  against  this,  and  since  then  m  try- 
ing to  attend  to  my  business  so  as  to  make  up  for  the  money  I  lost,  and  I  have  not 
paid  much  attention  to  that  matter. 

Q.  (By Mr.  Tompkins.)  I  wanted  to  find  out  whether,  in  your  experience,  you 
considered  that  there  had  been  exhibited  a  possibility  that  the  industry  might  be 
controlled  by  patents;  and,  in  the  second  place,  whether  it  was  possible  to  get 
these  patents  improi)erly ;  not  by  improper  means,  but  where  they  were  not  inven- 
tions and  ou^ht  not  to  be  allowed?— A.  1  think  the  industry  can  be  controlled  by 
patents,  and  in  our  line  of  business  it  would  have  been  controlled  if  the  patentee 
nad  been  successful  in  this  suit.  I  would  have  had  to  close  my  business.  Whether 
it  is  right  for  patents  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  monopoly,  that  is  a 
subject  upon  which  there  would  be  a  great  difference  of  opinion.  Some  say 
•*  yes;"  others  say  **  no."  It  certainly  can  be  used  for  that  purpose.  I  think  that 
everybody  will  agree  that  patents  that  are  obtained  for  alleged  inventions  that 
are  worthless  should  certainly  not  be  used  for  such  purposes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  these  people  made  much  money  out  of  that  patent  while  it 
lasted— while  it  was  not  adjudged  improperly  issued  by  the  courts? — ^A.  I  have 
often  tried  to  find  out  wheflier  they  came  out  on  the  right  side  or  not;  I  have 
never  been  sure  of  that.  There  wrw  a  time  when  they  were  netting  in  consider- 
able money.  They  had  84  manufacturers,  each  of  whom  had  signed  this  agree- 
ment to  pay  them  a  royalty. 

Q.  How  much  was  the  royalty?— A.  It  was  8  per  cent  on  the  total  sales. 

Q.  TBy  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  became  of  the  reissued  patents? — A.  The  reissued 
patents  are  both  supposed  to  be  still  in  force — were  in  force.  One  expired  last 
year  and  the  other  one  expires  next  year;  but  since  the  decision  in  Philadelphia 
against  the  reissued  patent,  I  have  heard  of  no  further  suits  being  instituted. 

Q.  Is  the  g&a  and  electric  fixture  business  a  considerable  business  in  Philadel- 
phia?— ^A.  It  is  quite  a  business,  but  not  as  extensive  as  in  New  York. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  establishments? — ^A.  There  are  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
manufacturers  here  in  Philadelphia. 

Q.  They  employ  a  good  many  hands? — A.  Ranging  from  50  to  250  each. 

Q*  Is  the  general  condition  of  the  business  prosperous  now?— A.  It  is.  There 
is  one  drawback  that  some  of  the  manufacturers  labor  under — a  concern  that 
tries  to  do  business  in  the  way  we  do.  Our  motto  is  to  make  original  designs  and 
no  copies.  To  do  that  involves  employing  designers  and  modelers  and  what  we 
call  cnasers.  Before  producing  a  new  pattern  of  a  chandelier,  which  may  sell 
for  say  $20,  we  maybe  put  to  the  expense  of  $500  before  we  are  ready  to  make  the 
first  one.  Another  manufacturer  comes  and  he  buys  one  of  these  and  he  uses  the 
very  fixture  itself  as  a  i>attem;  uses  the  cast  pieces  that  occur  in  the  fixture  for  a 
pattern;  puts  them  in  the  sand  and  makes  his  castings  from  them,  and  he  offers 
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that  chandelier  for  perhaps  10  per  cent  lower  than  the  original  manufacturer  of 
it.  If  he  makes  the  work  right,  the  original  manufacturer  most  likely  has  to 
reduce  his  price,  even  though  he  may  have  fixed  a  price  that  was  x>erfectly  just, 
considering  not  only  the  making  of  the  fixture  but  the  designing  nnd  producing 
of  the  patterns. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Can  you  not  copyright  your  designs?-— A.  That  subject 
was  brought  up  by  the  firm  with  which  I  was  eniployed  20  years  or  more  ago, 
and  was  dropped.  They  did  copyright  a  few,  but  1  was  informed  that  there  are 
so  many  different  designs  it  would  cost  a  great  deal  to  copyright  them  all:  and  if 
a  man  wants  to  infringe  on  the  pattern  all  he  need  do  would  be  to  make  some 
little  change  in  it  and  the  copyright  would  be  of  no  avail;  and  yet  the  ordinary 
customer  might  not  be  able  to  mstinguish  between  the  fixture  which  was  pro- 
duced and  the  original.    So  the  copyright  idea  has  never  been  found  to  fill  the  bill. 

My  attention  has  been  called  lately  to  a  concern  that  has  started  within  the 
last  6  months,  and  they  issued  a  catalogue  before  they  were  even  ready  to  manu- 
facture any  goods.  Tnat  catalo^c  was  not  mado  from  any  fixtures.  When  we 
^et  out  a  catalogue  we  have  to  m'st  make  the  fixture  itself  and  then  photograph 
it;  then  have  a  half-tone  made  and  then  print  it.  Now,  this  concern  has  not  even 
bought  the  fixtures  and  produced  the  catisJogue  from  them.  They  have  taken  the 
pages  out  of  different  manufacturers'  catalogues  and  had  new  half-tones  made 
right  from  the  prints  themselves,  and  spread  that  catalogue  around  offering  to 
make  these  goods  at  lower  prices.  Out  of  the  160  pages  in  tho  c.iialogue  there  is 
not  one  i)age  containing  an  article  of  which  they  are  the  original  producers. 

Q.  Could  not  that  be  prevented  by  copyrighting  the  catalogue,  so  that  they 
could  not  use  the  same  catalogue? — ^A.  I  8upi)ose  if  each  page  was  copyrighted 
they  could  not. 

Q.  If  the  book  as  a  whole  is  copyrighted,  each  page  is  covered. — ^A.  Then  it 
might  have  been  impossible  for  ttus  concern  to  do  what  I  have  just  stated  as 
having  been  done.  This  catalogue  of  160  pages  is  not  all  from  one  firm ,  but  from 
different  firms.  That,  of  course,  has  an  effect  on  prices.  The  only  way  they  can 
sell  these  goods  is  by  underselling  the  original  manufacturer;  and  if  the  original 
manufacturer  has  to  reduce  his  prices,  it  has  a  bearing  not  only  on  his  profits, 
but  on  the  wages  of  the  workingmen,  if  this  is  canied  on  to  any  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  Can  you  think  of  any  changes  in  existing  laws  or  the 
passage  of  any  new  laws  by  wnich  that  interference  in  trade  can  l)o  prevented?— 
A.  I  did  not  think  of  saying  anything  on  this  subject  just  for  that  very  reason- 
that  I  am  unable  to  make  any  suggestions  by  which  that  may  be  prevented. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  further  statement?— A.  That  is  all. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  ft?,  1900. 

TESTIMONT  OF  ME.  HEHET  8.  GOODWDT, 

Shoe  taster y  Roaedaley  N,  J". 

The  subcommission  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Manufacturers*  Club  at  7.80  p.  m., 
pursuant  to  adjournment,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr.  Henry  S. 
Goodwin  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  affirmed,  testified  as 
follows: 

Q.  (ByMr.LiTCHMAN.)  Give  your  full  name  and  post-office  address. — ^A.  Henry 
S.  Goodwin;  Rosedale,  Camden  County,  N.  J. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  I  am  a  shoe  laster. 

Q.  That  is  a  subdivision  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  say,  with  your  permission,  I  havi?  uflirmetl  I  am  about 
to  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothinff  but  tho  truth.  The  question 
arises  as  to  what  this  commission  will  do  after  we  have  told  the  whole  truth  in  this 
matter,  and  what  the  result  will  be  when  it  reaches  the  Manulaeturers'  Associa- 
tion—in the  shops  of  the  members  of  that  association,  where  we  work.  The 
business  which  Drought  us  here  is  rather  a  delicate  one  to  be  touched  upon  by 
employees  of  tho  Manufacturers*  Association,  inasmuch  as  they  have  proved  thOTn- 
selves  willing  to  discharge  any  of  their  employees  when  the  evidence  given  by 
them  is  detrimental  to  their  business  interests.  I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
make  a  ruling  on  it. 

Mr.  Clarke.  All  that  we  can  say  about  that  is  that  there  is  no  provision  of 
law  to  especially  protect  a  witness  from  any  action  that  might  be  taken  by  others 
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on  accotmt  of  his  testiinony  here.  We  can  only  say  on  general  principles,  how^ 
ever,  that  it  wonld  ordinarily  be  considered  very  hazardous  for  any  mannf actarer 
to  dischargee  an  employee  on  account  of  testimonv  that  he  might  give  before  this 
body,  and  it  is  onr  opinion — at  least  it  is  mine — tnat  you  can  testify  with  entire 
safefey,  but  of  course  you  must  take  your  own  risk. 

Mr.  LiTOHMAN.  Is  this  fear  on  your  own  x>ersonal  account  or  on  that  of  your 
associates  on  the  committee? 

The  Witness.  I  am  speaking  for  the  whole  committee.  I  have  been  a  sufferer 
as  an  individual  myself  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  have  anyone 
else  suffer  as  I  have  suffered  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  EIennbdy.  Perhaps  you  had  better  confer  with  your  associates  and  deter- 
mine whether  under  the  circumstances  it  is  best  to  give  testimony. 

The  Witness.  We  have  already  considered  the  matter;  but  we  thought  it  our 
duty  to  caU  your  attention  to  the  risk  we  were  running  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LrrcHMAN.  We  will  leave  it  in  this  shape,  then,  I  suggest:  We  proceed 
with  the  examination,  and  if  questions  are  asked  to  which  the  answer  given  might 
place  you  in  this  position  you  speak  of,  you  would  still  have  the  right  to  dechne 
to  answer. 

The  Witness,  Thank  you. 

Mr«  Clahkb.    Mr.  Litchman  will  proceed  to  ask  jon  questions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  have  been  engaged  in  the  shoe  business  for  how 
long?--A.  About  17  years. 

O.  Most  of  the  time  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia? — A.  Yes. 

(J.  You  have  been  connected  with  labor  organizations  during  that  time? — 
A.  Yes;  during  all  that  time, 

Q.  Can  you  name  them?— A.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  In  an  official  capacity? — ^A.  In  an  official  cax>acity.  I  was  district  master 
workman  of  District  Assembly  70. 

Q.  That  was  the  organization  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  that  represented  the 
shoemakers  in  this  vicinity?— A.  The  shoemakers  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia. 
I  also  belong  to  the  Lasters*  Protective  Union  of  America.  I  aJso  belong  to  the 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union. 

Q.  Was  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union  the  successor  of  District  Assembly 
70?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  a  voluntary  organization  on  the  x>art  of  the  workmen? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  any  agreements  or  arrangements  for  the  settlement  of  trade  dis- 
putes between  the  organizations  to  which  you  refer  and  the  manufacturers. — A. 
There  is  no  agreement  between  the  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Philadelphia 
and  any  voluntary  trade  union  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  There  is  an  agreement  between  the  employers  and  the  employees  in  the 
shops? — ^A.  There  is  an  agreement  between  the  shoe  manufacturers  and  an 
organization  which  is  compulsory  on  the  part  of  employees  working  in  the  shops 
of  the  shoe  manufacturers  in  the  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  name  of  tliat  organization?— A.  That  organization  is  the 
Central  Convention  of  Shoe  Workers. 

Q.  The  membership  in  that  organization  you  say  is  compulsory? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  way  compulsory? — A.  You  can  not  work  in  any  of  these  f  p.ctories, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  unless  you  are  willing 
to  be  governed  by  its  rules. 

Q.  Is  there  an  agreement  between  that  association  of  shoe  workers  to  which 
you  have  referred  and  the  manufacturers? — A.  Yes. 

y^ules  and  regulations?- A.  Rules  and  regulations. 
Lave  you  a  copy  of  them?— A.  Yes. 
nil  you  submit  it?— A.  Yes. 
ereupon  the  witness  submitted  a  copy  of  the  **  Rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  factories  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  by-laws  of  the  Central  Convention  of  Shoe  Workers  of 
Philadelphia.'') 

Q.  Under  these  rules  the  membership  in  this  organization  is  compulsory? — 
A.  It  is  obligatory;  yes. 

One  of  the  regulations  states  that  fact? — ^A.  Yes. 

Will  you  read  it? — ^A.  (Reading:)  '*  Sec.  1.  The  members  of  this  convention 
[  be  composed  of  delegates  representing  the  employees  of  the  various  shops 
operated  by  the  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Philadelphia. 

**  Sec.  2.  All  shops  shall  be  entitled  to  one  delegate  for  every  hundred  taxable 
members  or  fractional  part  thereof. 

"Sec.  3.  The  delegates  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  shop  association  to 
serve  for  one  year,  and  shall  present  their  credentials,  signed  by  the  president  and 
secretary,  to  this  convention  on  the  first  Saturday  in  January.  ^  ^  ^  ■  ^ 
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.  '*  Sec.  4.  Any  delegate  leaving  the  shop  he  represents  shall  forfeit  his  member- 
ship in  this  convention,  and  the  shop  association  shall  elect  another  to  fill  the 
vacancy,  and  said  delegate  shall  present  hi&  credentials  at  the  first  regular  meeting 
of  this  convention  thereafter." 
Q.  That  rule  does  not  seem  to  compel  membership  in  this  organization.    Have 

fou  read  the  right  rule? — ^A.  Well,  that  is  about  the  nearest  I  can  come  to  it;  but 
would  say  at  this  time  that  before  any  person  working  in  any  of  these  association 
shops  was  i)emiitted  to  enter  upon  the  work  he  was  compelled  to  sign  a  i^sper 
stating  that  he  would  renounce  all  allegiance  to  any  voluntary  organization  and 
agree  to  submit  to  the  rules  governing  the  Manufacturers'  Association. 

(i.  Now,  by  whom  were  these  rules  and  by-laws  adopted? — A.  I  find  the  com- 
mittee's name  at  the  end  of  these  rules,  and  they  were  adopted,  I  believe,  by  the 
central  convention  itself  after  its  formation.  I  nave  never  been  a  member  of  that 
association  at  any  time  nor  have  I  ever  sat  there. 

Q.  Are  you  now  employed  by  a  member  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  receiving  employment  were  you  'compelled  or  required  to  sign  the 
agreement  to  which  you  refer? — A.  Not  in  the  factory  in  which  1  am  employed. 

Q.  Has  it  been  the  general  custom  in  that  factory  to  require  the  help  to  sign 
this  agreement?— A.  Not  in  the  factory  in  which  I  am  employed. 

Q.  Sut  that  factory  is  a  member  of  the  Manufacturers' Association? — ^A.  Yes. 
I  learned  this  present  week  that  in  another  factory,  where  some  trouble  existed 
during  the  last  4  months,  before  anyone  is  allowed  to  go  to  work  there  he  is 
obliged  to  sign  these  rules  at  this  time. 

Q.  You  can  now  go  on  and  make  a  statement  as  to  general  conditions  in  yonr 
own  way.  The  commission  will  then  ask  you  questions  on  the  particxilar  parts 
brought  out  by  your  statement.  1  would  suggest  that  you  commence  from  the 
time  of  the  organization  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  as  the  representative  of  the 
shoe  workers  of  Philadelphia,  and  give  a  short  story  of  the  manner  of  operation 
under  that  organization  and  under  its  successor,  the  boot  and  shoe  workers' 
union,  if  that  was  the  successor,  and  then  lead  up  to  the  present  organization  of 
the  employers  and  this  compulsory  organization  to  which  you  have  referiBd. 
That  will  give  a  connected  story  of  the  condition  of  affairs,  perhax)s. — ^A.  In  1884 
District  Assembly  70,  Knights  of  Labor,  elected  7  members  to  meet  witii  7  mem- 
bers elected  by  the  Manufacturers' Association,  and  that  14  composed  our  joint 
executive  board  for  three  years,  until  1887.  In  the  fall  of  1887  trouble  commenced 
between  the  manufacturers  and  the  employees,  and  after  being  locked  out  by  the 
manufacturers  for  5  weeks,  the  organization  which  at  present  exists,  known  as 
the  Central  Convention  of  Shoe  Workers,  was  brought  about  by  the  manufac- 
turers and  some  of  their  employees.  This  organization,  known  as  the  Central 
Convention  of  Shoe  Workers,  is  supposed  to  represent  the  shoe  workers  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  point  we  want  to  make  on  that  question  is  that  they 
do  not  represent  the  shoe  workers.  We  wish  to  show  you  that  the  organization 
itself  is  compulsory  and  controlled  by  the  Manufacturers'  Association.  In  order 
to  prove  that,  before  I  go  any  further,  I  desire  to  read  just  a  little,  showing  yon 
that  the  delegates  to  that  central  convention  must  go  there  by  the  will  of  the 
manufacturer,  or  else  Rule  1,  which  gives  the  manufacturer  the  right  to  em|>loy 
or  discharge,  will  be  brought  to  bear  on  him.  Mr.  Moylan  asserts  that  some  time 
ago,  when  ne  was  working  in  the  factory  of  B.  F.  Oblinger  &  Co. ,  he  was  to  have 
been  a  candidate  for  election  to  the  Central  Convention  of  Shoe  Workers  in  oppo- 
sition to  John  Wilkins,  the  present  representative,  and  on  Mr.  B.  P.  Oblinger 
being  notified  of  the  same,  he  informed  Mr.  Moylan  that  it  was  his  wish  that 
Mr.  Wilkins  be  continued  as  the  delegate;  whereupon  Mr.  Moylan  very  gracefully 
retired,  and  Mr.  John  Wilkins  is  still  the  representative  from  Oblinger  s  factory. 

Charles  H.  Hayes  asserts  that  while  workmg  in  the  shop  of  SSeigler  Brothers  in 
1897  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Central  Convention  of  Shoe  Workers  in 
opiKJsition  to  A.  P.  Super.  He  was  discharged  from  his  employment  and  Mr.  A. 
P.  Super  was  elected  to  fill  his  place  as  delegate,  and  is  now  the  president  of  the 
Central  Convention  of  Shoe  Workers. 

Q.  What  is  this  from  which  you  are  reading?— A.  These  are  data  we  have  col- 
lected since  we  have  been  on  this  committee.  1  will  now  read  another  one,  show- 
ing that  the  rules  have  been  violated  which  they  have  made  themselves;  that  is, 
the  rule  that  the  shop  association  shall  elect  a  delegate.  This  is  from  a  copy 
of  the  credentials  submitted  to  that  central  body  (reading):  ** The  following 
communication  was  received  from  P.  T.  Hallehan,  Central  Convention  of  Shoe 
Workers:  *  J.  O'Connell  is  no  longer  in  our  employ.  The  bearer,  Mr.  Davis,  will 
act  as  representative  of  our  shop.  Eandly  let  us  know  how  mnoh  we  owe.  Yourft 
truly,  P.  T.  Hallehan.'" 
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Q.  Mr.  Hallehan  was  a  shoe  manufacturer? — A.  Yes.  It  is  also  asserted  that 
fl.  Jj.  Townsend  sent  a  credential  similar  to  Mr.  Hallehan 's.  He  also  was  a  shoe 
manufacturer,  and  is  secretary  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association.  I  think  that 
will  be  suflBcient  to  prove  that  case. 

For  obvious  reasons  I  desire  not  to  state  the  name  of  the  person  who  has  suf- 
fered, but  will  state  the  facts  of  a  case  if  it  be  the  wish  of  the  commission. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  the  fact. — A.  A  shoemaker  now  holding  a  prominent  posi- 
tion, position  of  foreman  in  one  of  the  factories,  while  working  as  a  journeyman 
shoemaker  represented  that  factory  in  the  Central  Convention  of  Shoe  Workers. 
During  the  time  that  he  represented  the  shop  a  case  came  before  that  body  and  he 
voted  m  favor  of  the  workingman,  and  on  returning  to  the  factory  he  was  dis- 
charged, the  manufacturer  claiming  the  right  to  discharge  him  according  to  Rule 
1 — the  manufacturer  claimed  the  right  to  emploj;  and  discharge  at  all  times.  This 
shoemaker  after  being  discharged  answered  various  advertisements  for  i)08itions, 
and  on  being  asked  by  manufacturers  what  his  name  was,  where  he  had  last 
worked,  and  other  information  he  was  told  that  there  was  no  emplovment  to  be 
given  him.  After  3  weeks  looking  for  a  position  he  returned  to  where  he  had 
been  employed,  asked  the  proprietor  why  he  was  thus  victimized,  said  it  was  not 
fair,  it  was  unjust  and  un-American,  and  curtailed  his  liberty  as  a  man.  He  was 
informed  that  he  could  come  back  to  his  old  position  provided  in  the  future  he 
conducted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employers.  He  has  since  worked 
there. 

Q.  And  now  occupies  the  position  of  foreman,  you  say? — A.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  at  the  present  time.  This  statement  was  made  in  the  union  to  which 
he  belonged  at  the  time. 

Rule  5  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  reads:  **  Pending  the  discussion  and 
decision  of  any  difference  or  dispute  there  shall  be  no  lockout,  strike,  stoppage, 
or  cessation  of  work  by  either  employer  or  employed.  ♦  ♦  ♦  This  rule 
implies  that  in  no  case  is  it  necessary  to  resort  to  lockouts,  strikes,  or  violent 
means  in  any  form,  it  being  the  office  of  reason,  acting  according  to  the  golden 
rule,  to  adjust  and  settle  all  human  interests." 

Very  recently  there  has  been  a  strike  or  lockout  in  one  of  the  shops  of  the  Manu- 
facturers' Association.  Two  of  the  strike  employees  made  application  for  work 
in  another  factory  belonging  to  the  Manufacturers'  Association.  The  employer 
for  whom  they  had  worked  telephoned  to  the  employer  they  were  then  working 
for,  and  he  went  into  the  work  room  and  asked  these  two  men  if  they  had  worked 
for  a  certain  other  manufacturer.  They  replied  they  had,  and  he  told  them  they 
could  not  work  there  any  more;  that  they  were  to  get  their  things  together  ana 
leave  the  factory,  which  they  did. 

Q.  Wa?  any  complaint  made  of  their  work? — A.  No. 

Q.  Any  complaint  of  their  conduct?— A.  No. 

(J.  Was  any  reason  given  for  their  discharge? — A.  None  whatever.  I  have  since 
visited  that  factory  as  a  menil)er  of  a  committee  from  the  United  Labor  League 
of  Philadelphia  and  asked  the  gentleman  why  it  was  he  discharged  them.  He 
said  he  claimed  the  right  to  employ  and  discnarge  according  to  Rule  1  of  the 
Manufacturers'  Association. 

(J.  Did  he  claim  that  Rule  1  superseded  the  provisions  of  Rule  5? — A.  I  do  not 
think  we  argued  that  question.  Kule  1  is  very  brief  and  to  the  i)oint  (reading): 
•  *  The  right  of  the  manufacturer  to  employ  or  discharge  employees  must  be  acknowl- 
edged." The  second  rule  reads:  **  Employers  or  employees  must  not  discriminate 
for  or  against  any  individual  because  he  or  she  is  not  a  member  of  any  organiza- 
tion." This  rule  has  been  violated  by  the  Manufacturers'  Association.  In  one  of 
the  factories  of  the  Manufacturers' Association  the  same  trouble  arose  in  the  last- 
ing department.  Those  men  refused  to  abide  by  the  rulesgoveming  the  Manu- 
facturers'Association,  and  the  Central  Convention  of  Shoe  Workers  and  quit  work 
in  a  body.  When  they  did  that  the  manufacturers  held  a  meeting  ana  pas.s(Hl  a 
resolution  that  no  male  help  be  employed  in  that  department  until  that  factory  had 
its  quota  of  lasters.  This  is  a  copy  of  a  communication  written  by  the  manufac- 
turers' secretary,  dated  August  16, 1900,  in  connection  with  the  present  case.  It 
reads  (reading):  **  It  was  further  unanimously  resolved  that  until  Messrs.  Crox- 
ton,  Wocjd  &  Co.  get  their  required  number  of  lasters  you  are  notified  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association  that  no  other  firm, 
members  of  the  association,  shall  from  this  day  employ  any  additional  male  help." 

Q.  Do  you  claim  that  that  action  was  a  violation  of  Rule  5,  which  you  have 
just  read,  which  provides  that  there  shall  be  no  lockout,  strike,  stoppage,  or  ces- 
sation of  work  by  either  employer  or  employed? — A.  I  do  not  claim  that.  That 
is,  I  am  not  submitting  it  for  that;  I  am  submitting  it  for  the  information  of  the 
commission. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  claim  that  was  an  indirect  way  of  preventing 
these  men  from  becoming  reemployed? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Was  the  difficulty  between  the  lasters  and  the  manu- 
facturers?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  was  there,  because  of  that,  a  lockout  of  the  balance  of  the  men  employed 
in  the  factory? — A.  No. 

Q.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  statement  of  your  case. — ^A.  I  want  to  prove 
by  this  a  violation  of  Rule  2,  (Reading:)  * '  Employers  or  employees  must  not  dis- 
criminate for  or  against  any  individual  because  he  or  she  is  or  is  not  a  member 
of  any  organization."  The  manufacturers  then  held  a  meeting;  and  passed  a 
motion  to  discharge  thepresident  of  the  Lasters'  Protective  Union.  That  is 
what  I  want  to  get  at.  That  shows  that  this  rule  has  been  violated;  that  they 
did  discriminate  against  a  man  because  he  was  an  officer  in  an  oregnization. 
There  is  a  discrimination  in  the  fact  that  the  president  of  the  Lasters' Union  was 
discharged  by  a  member  of  the  Manufacturers*  Association. 

Q.  How  did  you  establish  that  fact?— A.  We  certainly  can  not  establish  that 
fact  in  a  legal  way,  but  from  inference;  and  in  conversation  with  a  foreman  of 
one  of  the  factories  a  committee  from  the  lasters  were  given  to  understand  tliat 
this  man  was  discharged  by  order  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  while 
his  employer  at  that  time  did  not  vote  for  his  discharge,  did  not  wish  to  discharge 
him,  kept  him  working  one  week  after  the  resolution  was  passed  at  the  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  he  eventually  did  discharge  him. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  usual  construction  placed  on  Rule  2;  is  it 
the  establishment  of  the  open  shop? — ^A.  That  rule  is  dormant  to  all  intents  and 
purposes. 

Q.  But  does  not  that  rule  practically  make  an  open  shop?  It  is  open  to  anyone 
witnout  a  card,  or  with  a  card,  without  discrimination  at  all?— A.  Supposedly. 
The  members  of  the  Central  Convention  of  Shoe  Workers  are  not  expected  to  have 
a  card  of  any  kind.    There  is  no  card  of  any  kind. 

Q.  But  they  have  a  membership,  haven't  they? — A.  They  have  no  membership. 
There  is  no  card  of  memberg^lp. 

Q.  How  do  they  get  a  title  for  the  organization  at  all?— A.  They  exist  in  name; 
that  is  all.  The  shop's  crew  are  supposed  to  come  together  and  elect  a  delegate 
to  the  Central  Convention  of  Shoe  Workers  in  accordance  with  their  numerical 
strength,  but  we  have  never  yet  remembered  seeing  anytl^ing  carried  out  in  that 
way.  About  probably  a  dozen  persons  would  come  together  on  some  Saturday 
afternoon,  or  some  time  during  the  week,  and  elect  a  delegate  when  a  vacancy 
occurred. 

Q.  How  many  are  under  the  operation  of  the  rules  and  regulations  that  you 
have  just  read? — A.  I  think  there  are  about  26  factories,  if  I  remember  right. 

Q.  Mow  much  control  has  it  with  the  trade? — ^A.  It  controls  the  entire  trade, 
almost. 

As  to  the  assertion  I  have  made  in  connection  with  the  discharge  of  the  president 
of  the  Lasters'  Union,  I  desire  to  continue  this  statement.  Since  I  have  been  a 
member  of  this  committee  I  wrote  the  gentleman,  who  is  out  of  town.  As  soon 
as  he  gets  discharged  from  one  of  these  factories  he  must  leave  the  cit^.  There  is 
no  hope  for  him  when  he  gets  discharged,  and  conseouently  he  loses  his  manhood. 
This  IS  a  letter  written  from  Vineland,  N.  J.,  by  the  president  of  the  Lasters' 
Union  of  Philadelphia  in  response  to  an  inquiry  asking  him  to  state  how  he  was 
discharged.  It  reads  [reading]:  •*Mr.  Qodowin — Dear  Sir:  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  B^irkbime,  requesting  me  to  communicate  to  you  the  facts  regarding 
my  discharge  from  Smaltz,  Gkiodyear  &  Co.'s.  I  would  have  written  at  once,  but 
have  been  waiting,  working  until  9  o'clock  every  night.  Perhaps  you  don't  kiiow 
that  Thomas  Shea,  our  secretary,  announced  one  meeting  night  that  he  had  been 
told  by  a  manufacturer  that  all  the  officers  and  prominent  members  were  to  be 
disci larged.  See  him  about  that.  The  following  week  I  was  called  up  to  the 
f  oreiiian*s  office.  He  told  me  that  he  was  very  sorry  .but  he  had  something  he  had 
to  tell  me.  I  said,  ^AJl  right,  out  with  it;  1  guess  I  know  what  it  is.'  He  said, 
*  Well,  you  are  discharged  for  poor  work.'  I  told  him  I  was  sorry  he  was  com- 
pelh;d  to  discharge  me,  as  he  knew  I  had  always  tried  to  do  my  work  welL  He 
said  he  knew  that,  but  he  had  to  obey  orders.  He  requested  me  to  take  my  tools 
out  that  night,  although  it  was  about  6  o'clock.  He  said  he  didn't  think  the  mem- 
bers of  the  lirm  would  want  me  to  come  in  the  shop  again — also  insisted  on  pay- 
ing me  off.  I  had  to  wait  until  after  6  for  my  money.  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Snudtz 
next  day.  He  acted  surprised  at  hearing  of  my  discharge.  I  insisted  upon  seeing 
some  of  the  bad  work  and  defied  him  to  show  any.  He  did  not  have  time,  bul 
he  had  time  to  talk  fully  1  hour,  and  I  asked  him  for  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion.   He  said  he  would  not  give  me  one,  as  he  said  he  did  not  like  the  way  I 
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talked  to  him.  I  told  him  that  he  knew  I  was  n6t  discharged  for  bad  work, 
and  as  he  professed  to  be  a  Christian,  and  was  a  Sunday-school  superintendent, 
he  could  not  refuse  me  and  be  honest.  He  said,  *  Well,  I  will  give  it  to  you  if 
that  is  all  you  want.'  He  then  wrote  the  letter  recommending  my  ^ood  work- 
manship. This  letter  I  will  place  at  your  disposal  if  you  want  it.  Mr.  Smalts 
then  asked  me  why  we  did  not  settle  with  Croxton  &  Wood.  He  invited  me  to  sit 
down.  Then  we  had  a  leng^y  talk  about  the  board  of  arbitration.  If  there  is 
anything  that  I  have  not  stated  clear  enough,  let  me  know." 

I  told  him  it  was  not  necessary  to  send  the  letter  of  recommendation,  and  I 
have  not  got  it. 

I  find  the  Central  Convention  of  Shoe  Workers,  in  connection  with  this  present 
case,  wrote  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  stating  that  they  did  not  think  it  was 
fair  that  thev  should  refuse  to  emplov  any  male  helppending  a  settlement,  and  I 
have  a  copy  here  of  the  answer  which  came  to  it.  Tms  is  rather  a  lengthy  com- 
munication. It  is  dated  '*  Postoffice  Box  510,  Philadelphia,  September  10, 1900.'' 
It  is  the  letter  from  H.  L.  Townsend  to  the  Central  Convention  of  Shoe  Workers, 
answering  queries.  [Reading:!  **  W.P.  Connors,  secretary  of  the  Central  Con- 
vention of  Shoe  Workers.  Deai*  Sir:  Find  following  a  res^nse  to  queries  made 
by  you  to  the  executive  board:  *  To  the  Central  Convention  of  Shoe  Workers: 
Your  executive  committee  has  made  an  inquiry  of  our  executive  committee 
whether  or  not  our  manufacturers'  refusal  to  employ  any  additional  male  help 
was  not  a  lockout.  We  beg  to  make  answer  and  say  that  the  right  to  employ  or 
not  to  employ,  to  discharge  or  not  to  discharge,  are  prerogatives  essential  to  the 
intelligent  direction  of  any  business,  espedaUyshoe  manufacturing,  and  provided 
for  in  our  joint  rules.  Wnen  an  organized  body  antagonistic  in  spirit  and  intent 
injudiciously  argues  vrith  and  secures  the  cooi>eration  of  the  workmen  to  make 
efforts  and  publicly  declare  themselves  to  destroy  our  plan  of  arbitration,  the 
manufacturer,  if  discreet;  sees  his  first  safety  in  the  curtailment  of  his  product. 
It  is  impossible  for  him  to  safely  renew  contracts  when  he  is  confronted  with  a 
danger  si^al  that  tells  him  his  business  in  the  future  may  not  be  attended  by  the 
peace,  qmet,  or  good  will  that  has  prevailed  in  his  business  for  13  years  and  8 
months.  When  the  members  of  the  Lasters'  Protective  Association  of  America 
publicly  declared  their  antagonism  to  our  joint  rules  and  repelled  any  arbitration 
or  procedure  which  would  recognize  the  rights  of  the  employers  or  our  joint 
organization;  when  they  sought  to  destroy  and  render  invidid  all  contracts  in 
force,  the  most  stringent  measures  that  will  remedy  this  condition  becomes  nec- 
essary. These  measures  we  know  work  hardships  in  various  intensities.  Possi- 
bly more  to  the  small  manufacturer  who  employs  on  certain  branches  a  very 
small  number,  and  the  workman  who  anticipated  work  at  a  given  time,  than  the 
large  manufacturer,  but  it  behooves  each  manufacturer  and  each  member  of  the 
Central  Convention  of  Shoe  Workers  to  endeavor  to  rapidly  repair  the  encroach- 
ments. Neither  your  or^^anization  nor  our  association  could  enforce  anyone  to 
work  adversely  to  his  wish,  and  it  tacitly  becomes  the  duty  of  each  manufac- 
turer and  workman  to  send  to  the  firm  needing  help  by  reasons  of  the  strike  any 
whom  they  can,  who  desire  to  work  under  peaceful  conditions,  and  to  discounte- 
nance any  and  all  who  will  not  arbitrate  disputed  questions.  It  was  exceedingly 
unfortunate  that  the  period  of  time  from  tne  16th  to  the  23d  ultimo  elapsed  dur- 
ing which  our  mutual  best  interests  were  assailed.  As  this  was  unavoidably  due 
to  the  illness  of  your  secretary,  no  further  reference  is  necessary.  We  beg  to  say 
further  that  at  the  present  writing  any  factory  of  our  association  will  employ 
any  help  they  may  need  or  any  branch ,  providing  the  applicant  agrees  to  work  under 
the  rules  provided  for  our  joint  direction.  We  make  this  response  to  convey  to 
your  body  the  assurance  that  under  all  circumstances  the  rules  must  be  respected 
and  adhered  to,  and,  further,  to  tender  our  appreciation  of  the  action  of  your  con- 
vention in  their  special  meeting,  of  the  manly  expressions  of  your  delegates  to 
sustain  peace  and  harmony.  By  order  of  the  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Ass(xnation. 
Howard  L.  Townsend,  secretary.' " 

I  would  not  have  the  members  of  this  commission  think  that  the  Lasters'  Pro- 
tective Union  refused  all  overtures  for  arbitration.  There  never  came  any  overtures 
from  the  Manufacturers'  Association  for  arbitration  of  this  particular  case.  The 
overture  came  from  the  shoe  lasters'  association  to  the  manufacturers  for  arbitra- 
tion in  this  case,  and  they  refused  it.  And  a  resolution  was  offered  later,  in  the 
lasters'  union,  stating  that  we  were  willing  to  arbitrate  the  case  then  pending; 
and  further  stating  that  the  average  wages  of  the  lasters  in  one  of  the  factories 
would  not  reach  $5,  which  was  not  contradicted  by  the  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion. A  committee  from  the  lasters'  executive  board,  by  reque8t  of  one  of  the 
manufacturers,  waited  on  them  for  the  pui-pose  of  arbitrating,  and  was  told,  after 
they  did  present  themselves  according  to  agreement,  that  they  could  not  be  given 
a  hearing. 
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Q.  Compared  with  what  time— that  is,  an  advance  over  what  you  have  been 
receiving  for  the  last  year? — ^A.  For  the  past  year;  yes. 

Q.  Does  that  affect  all  the  branches  of  the  mdostry? — A.  Only  the  lasters  who 
are  on  a  strike  during  the  present  year. 

Q.  Was  that  advance  given  voluntarily  by  the  employers? — A.  I  do  not  know 
how  I  should  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Was  the  advance  the  result  of  this  strike  you  speak  of? — A.  We  believe  so. 

Q.  A  demand  was  made  for  an  increase  of  wages? — ^A.  A  demand  was  made  for 
an  increase  in  wages  by  the  lasters. 

Q.  Was  that  demand  granted  when  it  was  made? — ^A.  It  was  not  granted  when 
it  was  made. 

Q.  Did  a  strike  ensue? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Pending  that  strike,  was  there  an  adjustment  of  the  difficulty  in  any  way?— 
A.  There  was  an  adjustment  made  in  the  free  shops. 

Q.  Was  an  advance  granted  in  the  free  shops? — ^A.  It  was  not  granted  imtil  the 
Ist  of  December,  except  where  a  new  style  was  introduced  and  a  new  leather 
was  introduced. 

Q.  The  advance,  however,  will  be  general  in  all  the  shops? — A.  Not  in  all  the 
shops;  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  shops. 

Q.  You  say  there  are  28  factories  in  Philadelphia?— A.  I  believe  there  are 
about  28. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  how  many  hands  these  28  factories  employ? — ^A.  Somewhere 
about  2,000. 

Q.  Does  the  Central  Convention  of  Shoe  Workers  embrace  both  men  and 
women? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  do  the  women  have  delegates  in  this  convention  the  same  as  the  men?— 
A.  I  have  never  known  of  there- being  women  delegates. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  x)er8onally  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Convention?— 
A.  No. 

Q.  Most  of  the  delegates,  then,  so  far  as  you  know,  are  men? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  has  machinery  come  into  the  lasting  department?  Describe  the 
introduction  of  machinery. — ^A.  The  introduction  of  machinery  in  the  lasting 
department  has  been  brought  about  during  the  last  10  years  and  has  probably 
displaced  20  per  cent  of  the  lasters. 

Q.  Have  their  places  been  supplied  by  helpers,  finer  machines,  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  lasters  discharged?— A.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  shoe  machine  manufacturing 
company  to  teach  an  employee  of  the  firm  to  run  the  machine,  and  afterwards 
withdraw  when  the  employees  learn. 

Q.  That  person  who  is  taught,  is  he  a  laster? — A.  Invariably  so. 

Q.  That  IS,  he  is  a  man  who  was  a  laster? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  that  case  there  is  no  laster  displaced? — A.  I  would  not  have  it  understood 
that  way,  because  when  you  take  1  laster  and  teach  him  to  run  the  machine  he 
and  another  laster  would  do  the  work  of  3  lasters  by  the  help  of  that  machine. 

Q.  Now,  are  these  machines  applied  to  all  kinds  of  shoes?— A.  Elxcept  the  turned 
department. 

Q.  By  the  turned  department  do  you  mean  the  shoes  made  with  the  Goodjeai 
machine,  or  do  you  mean  the  old-fashioned  turned  shoe?— -A.  I  mean  the  dioee 
made  by  the  Gk>odyear  machine. 

Q.  Then  the  application  of  the  lasting  machine  is  general  in  the  trade? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  all  the  factories  in  Philadelphia? — A.  Widi  very  little  exception— small 
shops. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  does  that  condition  prevail  in  the  factories  in  New  Eng- 
land?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  was  the  introduction  of  that  machine  an  instrument  for  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  lasters'  union? — A.  I  am  not  capable  of  answering  that. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  In  your  own  shop  did  the  lasters  object  to  the 
machiner^A.  No. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest  by  legislation  to  gW 
at  the  grievances  and  complaints  which  you  make? — ^A.  Our  committee  have  some 
suggestions  to  make  for  legislation  in  regard  to  the  army  contracts.  We  are 
suffering  very  severely  in  the  way  of  army  contracts,  the  way  they  are  given  ont, 
particularly  m  this  locality.  The  army  contracts  sometimes  are  taken  by  mer- 
chants who  are  in  other  business  as  well  as  shoe  dealing — merchants  who  are  not 
in 'the  shoe-manufacturing  business — and  are  again  sublet  to  manufacturers,  and 
in  one  particular  instance  a  dry  goods  merchant  takes  a  contract  for  making 
army  shoes  and  sublets  it  to  a  manufacturer  who  makes  his  other  work,  who 
would  not  accept  it  under  any  other  conditions.  The  conditions  are  that  if  he 
refuses  to  manufacture  the  army  contract  he  loses  the  oontract  of  making  his 
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other  work.  This  dry  ffoods  merchant  handles  a  great  many  shoes,  and  his  cus- 
tom is  sought  very  mucn. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  name  that  dry  goods  merchant? — ^A.  No;  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation. There  are  two  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  who  take  contracts  in  that  way, 
though  I  refer  princiiMdly  to  one — that  is  Mr.  John  Wanamaker.  I  will  further 
state  in  connection  with  Mr.  Wanamaker  that  8  years  ago,  while  I  was  secretary 
of  (he  Central  Shoe  Council  of  Philadelphia,  I  wrote  Mr.  Wanamaker  and  asked 
him  if  he  thought  it  was  right,  being  a  public-spirited  man  and  one  who  had 
political  aspirations  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania — ^Lf  it  was  right  and  proper  for 
iiim  to  send  his  army  work  into  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  be  made  under  condi- 
tions which  I  named  at  that  time,  saraig  that  the  shoemakers  of  Philadelphia 
were  the  men  who  made  those  shoes.  There  were  no  shoemakers  in  Vineland  at 
that  time  who  could  manufacture  those  shoes;  they  were  made  entirely  by  hand. 
The  shoemakers  of  Philadelphia  had  to  go  down  to  Vineland  and  stay  there  a 
week,  paying  their  board  down  there  for  a  week  and  paying  their  railroad  fare, 
which  cost  them  $1.50,  and  returning  after  having  about  $5  deducted  from  their 
week's  wages.  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  it  was  fair  to  do  that,  and  I  asked  him,  if 
he  ^t  another  contract,  would  he  sublet  it  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  thereby 
giving  the  Philadelphia  shoemakers  a  chance  to  earn  this  money  and  live  with 
their  families.  Mr.  Wanamaker  wrote  me  and  said  he  would,  provided  I  could 
show  him  a  place  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  where  his  work  could  be  done  with 
satisfaction.  That  pronuse  he  has  failed  to  live  up  to.  I  find  since  that  time 
that  he  has  sublet  some  of  the  army  contracts  to  a  house  in  Chicago,  and  he  still 
continues,  when  he  gets  a  contract,  to  sublet  it  in  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Q.  Are  an^  of  his  armv  contracts  sublet  in  Philadelphia? — ^A.  One  or  two  have 
been  sublet  m  Philadelphia. 

Q.  How  recently? — A.  One  portion,  which  Mr.  Keeley,in  Vineland,  N.  J.,  could 
not  finish,  was  sublet  in  Philadelphia.  We  find  also  that  Mr.  Ellis  Gimbel,  of 
Philadelphia,  takes  army  contracts  and  then  sublets  them  under  the  same  system. 

Q.  Is  he  of  the  firm  of  Gimbel  Brothers?— A.  Of  the  firm  of  Gimbel  Brothers, 
having  a  lar^e  shoe  business. 

Q.  Are  their  arm^  goods  made  in  Philadelphia?— A.  The  armv  contracts— some 
of  them  were  made  in  Philadelphia — I  believe  they  were  all  made  in  Philadelphia. 
My  colleague,  Mr.  Healey,  says  that  Mr.  EUis  Gimbel  had  his  last  contract  made 
in  Auburn,  Me.  What  we  i)articularly  complain  about  is  that  we  have  received 
reports  in  Philadelphia  that  those  other  shops  were  doing  the  work  for  a  less 
amount  than  the  Philadelphia  lasters  were  getting,  and  consequently  the  PhUadel- 
phia  lasters  had  to  be  reduced  to  the  same  ng^ure  m  order  to  give  our  employers  a 
chance  to  compete  with  those  outsiders. 

Q.  Does  the  question  of  inunigration  affect  you  at  all  here  in  your  locality? — ^A. 
"We  do  suffer  some  from  the  immigration. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  in  what  way  and  to  what  extent?— A.  One  or  two  cases 
have  come  under  my  personal  knowledge.  I  have  found  immigrants  newly  landed 
going  into  the  shop  where  I  have  been  working,  and,  after  hearing  the  pric^es 
that  were  being  paid,  offering  to  work  for  a  less  amount.  That  has  come  under 
my  personal  notice. 

J  Were  tbey  shoemakers?— A.  Supposedly. 
I  mean  by  that,  did  they  come  m  to  learn  the  trade,  or  did  they  have  the 
e  when  they  came  here  as  immigrants? — ^A.  That  question  I  could  not  strictly 
answer  because  they  were  not  put  to  work. 

Q.  You  mentioned  this  matter  of  Mr.  Wanamaker  in  connection  with  army 
contracts  when  asked  if  you  had  any  remedy  to  suggest  to  the  commission.  Now, 
what  remedy  do  you  suggest  to  meet  that  case  that  you  cited?— A.  Something  after 
the  Btyle  in  which  the  contracts  of  the  city  government  of  Philadelphia  are  let- 
that  no  one  be  allowed  to  take  a  contract  unless  he  is  thoroughly  i)repared  to  exe- 
cute it  himself. 

Q.  Does  the  system  of  subletting  contracts  in  the  shoe  trade  resemble  to  a 
degree  the  sweating  system  in  the  clothing  trade? — A.  I  hardly  think  the  evil  is 
sojgreat. 

Q.  Differs  in  degree? — A.  I  hardly  think  the  evil  is  so  great  as  the  sweating 
system  in  the  clothing  trade. 

Q.  Do  you  have  here  in  Philadelphia  a  system  of  shops  that  take  out  contracts 
from  manufacturers?— A.  In  the  shoe  business? 
Yes.— A.  No. 

J.  All  of  the  shoe  manufacturing  is  done  substantially  in  the  factories?— A. 
Yes,  in  the  factories. 

Q.  You  understand  what  I  mean  by  the  factories?— A.  Yes,  I  thoroughly  under- 
stand that.    I  wish  to'say  right  here  that  the  manufacturer  by  whom  I  am  now 
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employed  has  taken  a  contract.    The  contract  was  sublet  to  him  at  a  figure  lees 
than  he  bid  for  it  himself— in  order  to  keep  his  lasters  employed. 

Q.  Are  your  relations  pleasant  with  your  present  employer?— A.  Most  pleasant, 
yes. 

Q.  And  can  you  say  that  of  all  the  men  that  he  employs? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  omection  to  giving  the  name  of  your  present  employer?— A 
Mr.  John  Mundell.  He  is  a  man  to  be  envied  in  that  resx>ect.  He  is  a  pure  philan- 
thropist, I  believe. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  go  into  any  further  explanation  of  your  own  difl&culty  in  get- 
ting employment  after  the  trade  trouble  of  1887?— A.  Well,  it  might  be  consid- 
ered personal,  though  I  have  no  objection,  if  you  wish  it. 

Q.  Only  as  oearing  upon  the  general  difficulty  of  getting  employment  if  a  man 
engages  in  a  labor  difficulty.— A.  At  the  time  that  the  present  system  of  so-called 
arbitration  went  into  existence  I  was  working  for  a  shoe  manufacturer,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  manufacturers*  association.  I  was  not  allowed  to  return  to  work  in 
any  factory  for  more  than  5  years.  A  book — ^what  we  called  the  blue  book;  it 
bore  a  blue  cover— was  gotten  out  by  the  manufacturers'  association,  and  each 
prominent  officer  and  member  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  was  given  a  page  and 
sometimes  two  in  that  blue  book  by  the  secretary  of  the  National  ManuracSurers' 
Association.  That  book,  in  my  beuer,  was  distributed  broadcast  to  the  members 
of  the  National  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  book  was  gotten  out  by  the  Manufacturers*  Asso- 
ciation?—A.  By  the  secretary  of  the  Manufacturers*  Association,  for  which  reason 
he  received  a  gold  watch  and  other  testimonials  of  the  kindness  of  the  Manufac- 
turers* Association,  national  and  local.  That  book,  as  I  have  said,  was  sent  broad- 
cast, and  I  received  2  pages  in  that  book,  saying  that  considering  I  w^as  a  young 
man  I  was  deemed  very  clever,  etc.,  which,  m  my  estimation,  was  the  means  of 
keeping  me  on  the  street  for  5  years.  I  believe  honestly  I  was  kept  on  the  street 
through  the  medium  of  that  book  for  5  years.  I  know  of  others  who  were  treated 
in  the  same  manner. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  anything  else  that  you  care  to  state  in  a  general  way?— A. 
I  might  say  incidentally  that  we  make  shoes  here  now  and  export  these  shoes  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  We  export  shoes  to  England,  Germany,  the  gn*eater  por- 
tion of  the  continent  of  Europe,  South  Africa,  and  Australia,  right  from  the  city 
of  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  percentage  of  the  product  so  exported?— 
A.  No;  I  would  not  present  any  figures  at  all.  I  do  not  know  any  percentage. 
It  is  very  small,  I  believe,  but  it  tends  to  show  that  it  is  on  the  increase.  What 
we  run  year  after  year  is  on  the  increase. 

O.  Is  there  any  special  kind  of  goods  manufactured  for  the  export  trade?— A 
A  fine  grade  of  goods  is  manufactured;  a  very  fine  ^ade  of  goods. 

Q.  It  embraces  all  kinds  of  goods — children's,  misses',  and  women's — ^made  in 
the  factories? — ^A.  I  think  they  are  all  women's — exported.  There  is  a  cheaper 
grade  of  goods  made  for  export  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  better  quality  of 
goods  go  to  South  Africa  and  Australia. 

Q.  Are  the  goods  exported  in  every  respect  equal  in  style  and  quality  with  the 
goods  used  in  the  home  market?— A.  Yes.  Those  for  South  Africa  and  Australia 
are  of  the  highest  quality;  those  to  the  continent  of  Europe  are  a  cheaper  grade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  your  understanding  that  Mr.  Wanamaker  enters 
into  a  contract  with  the  Government  to  make  large  quantities  of  army  shoes  and 
that  he  has  no  facilities  for  i)erforming  that  work? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  sublets  it  to  shoe  manufacturers?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Wanamaker,  in  that  transsK^on,  makes  a  profit 
himself?— A.  I  could  not  answer  that  very  well;  I  could  not  say.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  terms  of  subletting  are. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  large  a  contract  he  has  taken?— A.  Sometimes  the  rates 
are  100,000,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  200.000.  During  the  Cuban  war  I  believe 
he  had  a  contract  as  high  as  200,000  pairs  at  one  time,  some  of  which  were  madt? 
in  Philadelphia  and  some  in  New  Jersey. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  or  not  he  sublets  them  at  a  price 
lower  than  that  at  which  he  made  a  contract  with  the  Government  for  former 
work?— A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  spoke  of  Mr.  Wanamaker  as  a  dry  goods  merchant; 
is  He  not  a  general  merchant,  carrying  a  large  variety  of  goods,  including  shoes?— 
A.  When  I  said  that  I  inferred  that  shoes  were  considered  dry  goods.  I  do  not 
know  how  near  I  am  to  being  right.  He  is  classed  as  a  dry  gc^s  merchant  in 
the  city. 

Q*  He  is  classed  as  a  general  merchant,  is  he  not,  carrying  on  large  department 
stores  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York?— A.  Yes:  we  have  such  knowledge. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Before  you  began  yonr  testimony  yon  expressed  the 
fear  that  your  committee  would  be  dischargea  from  their  employment  for  giving 
testimony  before  this  commission .  I  judge  from  what  you  have  to  say  about  your 
own  employer  that  you  have  no  tear  for  yourself. — ^A.  Unless  the  Manufacturers' 
Association  would  vote  that  I  be  discharged,  as  in  the  case  of  the  president  of  the 
Lasters'  Protective  Union. 

Q.  Could  they  by  that  action  compel  him  to  discharge  you? — ^A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  He  is  a  member  of  their  organization? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  he  should  refuse  to  discharge  you  for  giving  testimony,  if  they  should 
ta^e  such  action  as  that,  would  they  have  any  means  of  puni^ng  him  in  his 
business? — A.  I  believe  he  would  be  subject  to  a  fine. 

Q.  CJould  they  prevent  him  from  getting  materials  to  carry  on  his  business? — 
A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whetner  they  have  such  regulations? — ^A.  No.  Another 
member  of  our  committee  has  not  presented  himself.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is 
fear  which  keens  him  from  here  ana  the  fact  that  he  works  for  the  same  firm 
which  I  worked  for  when  I  was  discharged. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  rule  3,  which  says:  **  Each  manufacturer  is  to 
regulate  his  or  their  working  hours,  ))ut  in  no  case  shall  a  day's  work  exceed  10 
hours,"  etc.  Do  I  understand  that  this  rule  puts  the  matter  of  working  hours 
beyond  the  pale  of  arbitration? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  that  can  not  come  up  for  arbitration  in  this  joint  conven- 
tion?— A.  Yes.  I  might  explain  that,  as  I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  cause  of 
it.  We  had  such  a  rule  as  that  in  our  joint  arbitration  rules  when  the  Knights 
of  Labor  existed  and  we  were  in  it  as  a  body.  Some  complaints  were  entered 
that  portions  of  the  factory  worked  longer  than  the  regular  hours.  It  is  very 
hard  to  regulate  a  factory  to  keep  all  departments  going  in  the  same  condition. 
Sometimes  one  department  working  8  hours  can  do  more  work  than  the  depart- 
ment which  follows  it  can  do  in  8  hours,  and  as  a  consequence  that  particular 
department  has  to  work  longer,  work  another  hour  or  two,  in  order  to  keep  up 
with  the  other  portion  of  the  factory. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  learn  particularly  is  whether  this  matter  of  hours  can  be  a 
matter  of  arbitration,  or  whether  it  ever  has  been  a  matter  of  arbitration  between 
the  workers  and  the  employers? — A.  There  has  been  complaint  from  those  depart- 
ments which  were  forced  to  work  this  overtime.  They  complained  because  they 
were  forced  to  work  more  hours  than  10  in  any  one  department.  The  excuse 
which  was  offered  was  that  their  department  could  not  keep  that  portion  of  the 
factory  in  proi)er  condition;  that  is,  take  the  work  as  it  came  along  and  pass  it  to 
the  next  department  while  working  the  same  number  of  hours  that  the  other 
departments  worked,  and  as  a  conseauence  thoy  were  obliged  to  work  more  hours 
in  that  department  in  order  to  keep  the  factory  moving. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  your  compensation  by  the  day  or  piece? — ^A.  We 
work  piecework  entirely. 

Q.  That  is,  in  your  own  branch.  Does  that  prevail  in  all  branches? — ^A.  No; 
the  manufacturer  has  a  right  at  all  times  to  clumge  his  system  according  to  these 
rules. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  practice? — A.  The  general  practice  is  piecework. 

Q.  Then  the  question  or  the  hours  does  not  enter  in  so  much  where  the  pay  is 
by  the  piece,  only  as  to  physical  exertion? — A.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  over- 
w^orking  of  pieceworkers  and  week  workers  alike.  They  have  to  work  when 
those  hours  are  called  for. 

Q.  But  the  pieceworker  does  that  much  more  work  if  he  works  that  number  of 
hours  longer,  doesn't  he? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And,  of  course,  he  gets  simply  the  regular  rate  for  that  extra  time? — ^A.  Just 
the  regular  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  your  union  be  willing  to  enter  into  an  arbitra- 
tion arrangement  with  the  shoe  manufacturers,  the  terms  of  which  should  be  that 
there  should  be  no  strikes  and  there  should  be  no  lockouts,  provided  that  your 
union  might  select  its  arbitrators  uninfluenced  by  the  shoe  manufacturers?— A. 
We  would  be  willing  to  make  such  an  arrangement.  It  is  the  very  thing  we 
seek. 

Q.  Does  this  Central  Convention  aflUiate  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor?— A.  No. 

Q.  Have  they  ever  sought  aflUiation  with  that  body? — A.  No;  they  would  not 
be  recognized  as  a  legitimate  union  of  any  kind. 

Q.  Your  union  would  protest  against  them?— A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Do  you  belong  to  the  national  body  of  lasters?— A. 
Yes, 
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Have  you  a  union  here  in  the  city? — A.  A  branch  of  the  national  union. 
How  long  has  it  been  in  existence? — A.  This  local  branch  has  been  in  exist- 
ence since  February  of  the  present  year.  It  has  existed  here  before,  twice;  but 
each  time  was  crushed  out  by  the  power  of  the  Manufacturers*  Association,  its 
officers  being  discharged,  and  such  a  threat  kept  hanging  over  their  heads  tiiat 
men  were  afraid  to  belong. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  branches  of  the  shoe  trade  working  under  national 
charters  in  the  city  but  yours?— A.  No;  not  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  The  lasters  is  the  only  one?— A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  wages  the  lasters  make,  steady  work,  in  a  week?— :A. 
We  have  set  the  average  below  $5. 

Q.  Per  week? — ^A.  Yes;  52  weeks. 

How  steady  is  your  employment  in  the  year?— A.  We  work  about  60  weeks. 
Fifty  out  of  the  52?— A.  Yes. 

The  machine  must  do  the  work,  and  the  man  does  nothing,  does  he,  but  just 
look  after  it,  attend  to  it  so  that  it  does  not  get  out  of  order? — ^A.  The  machine 
must  be  operated  by  an  expert  laster  and  the  shoe  must  bo  propared  by  an  expert 
laster,  otherwise  the  macmne  is  of  no  effect.  The  machine  is  virtually  only  an 
assistant  to  the  laster. 

Q.  How  many  are  working  each  day  for  this  $5  a  week  that  you  speak  of — how 
many  hours  a  day  does  that  take  up? — ^A.  They  are  expected  to  work  10  hours. 

Q.  Is  that  $5  the  average  wage  you  are  mentioning  now,  or  is  it  the  minimum 
wage?— A.  It  is  the  average  wage. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  wage  that  can  be  earned? — A.  Well,  we  have  some  excep- 
tionally fast  workers.  I  am  classed  among  that  number  mvBelf ,  and  my  coUeague. 
We  have  made  as  high  as  $22,  but  of  late  years — I  think  I  have  during  the  pres^it 
year  got  about  $18.75  for  1  week's  wages. 

Q.  Working  how  many  hours  in  that  week?— A.  Working  60  hours. 

Q.  Then  how  far  does  it  go  below? — ^A.  We  have  some  in  the  factories  coining 
out  with  ^.75,  $3,  and  thereabouts. 

J.  Adults?— A.  Yes. 
.  What  class  of  work  do  they  do? — A.  They  do  lasting  on  all  kinds  of  work, 
dren's,  misses'  and  ladies'  work.  It  must  b^  borne  m  mind,  however,  that 
during  this  60  hours  the  laster  is  not  employed  but  he  is  expected  to  remain  in  the 
factory.  Sometimes  he  waits  as  much  as  2  or  8  hours  in  a  day.  A  man  works 
perhaps  3  or  4  hours  and  waits  an  hour  or  2  hours  again.  That  is  a  good  deal  of 
the  cause  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  remedy  in  your  small  wages,  in  the  future? — A.  The  future 
is  not  very  bright  with  hope. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  they  pay  in  New  England  for  the  same 
class  of  work? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  it? — ^A.  The  prices  are  about  the  same  -perpaity  but  the  conditions 
are  better— that  is,  the  laster  gets  more  employment.  The  system  is  a  better  one 
from  the  fact  that  the  New  England  manuiacturers  produce  more  goods  in  their 
factones  than  we  do  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  they  keep  their  hands 
ernployed  better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  But  do  the  factibries  in  New  England  work  50  weeks 
out  of  the  52? — ^A.  I  believe  they  work  about  50  weeks;  I  think  they  do. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  men  expected  to  supi>ort  families  and  raise  fami- 
lies on  this  wage,  or  are  you  men  nearly  all  unmarried,  young  men? — A.  I  have 
a  son  serving  in  the  Philippine  Islands;  I  raised  him  by  lastmg.  He  is  serving 
his  country  there. 

<}.  But  your  work  is  far  above  the  average.— A.  My  family  is  of  age.  I  am  not 
raising  a  family  now.  There  aro  those  who  are  raising  a  family,  who  are  endeav- 
oring to  raise  a  feunily  with  the  assistance  of  their  neighbors,  on  that  wage. 

•Q.  Seemingly,  you  have  the  whole  organization  of  workers  in  this  Central 
CJonvention  of  Shoe  Workers.  How,  by  any  arrangement  that  is  possiUe,  can 
changes  be  made  in  these  rules  so  long  as  this  large  body  of  workers  remain  fkith- 
ful,  you  may  say,  to  the  rules  themselves,  whether  under  constraint  or  voluntarily? 
How  do  you  intend  to  reform  or  make  a  change  in  any  way  whatever,  provided 
they  can  not  offer  better  wages  or  shorter  hours?— A.  The  only  hope  that  our  peo- 
ple have  is  to  connect  themselves  with  a  legitimate  trade  union,  and  be  represented 
oy  a  business  agent  or  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  arbitrating  dLficulties. 
But  while  the  Manufacturers'  Association  are  prepared  to  discharge  every  active 
man  and  every  active  officer  belonging  to  a  legitimate  trade  union  the  probabil- 
ities of  those  employees  connecting  themselves  with  a  legitimate  trade  imion  are 
very  remote. 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  wages  in  New  England  are  very  much  better  than  tb« 
wages  here  in  Philadelphia? — A.  The  average  price  per  pair.    The  wages  are  much 

better,  much  higher.  i     r\r\f\ii:> 
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Q.  Would  the  fact  of  your  comingunder  trade  union  organization  advance  your 
wa^es  or  shorten  your  hours? — A.  W'e  would  be  in  a  pcwsition  to  make  demands 
which  are  now  denied  us. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  trade  could  answer  these  demands  favorably?  Is  the 
trade  prevented  through  competition  of  other  sections  of  the  country?  Can  the 
Philadelphia  trade,  in  other  words,  stand  it  if  you  did  make  a  demand? — ^A.  I  am 
sure  they  could.  The  market  is  ox)en;  the  selling  price  would  be  the  same  for 
them  as  for  the  New  England  manufacturers,  and  I  think  it  would  not  be  putting 
them  to  any  inconvenience  to  give  us  as  much  wages  as  the  New  England  shoe- 
maker gets. 

Q.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  part  of  this  work  went  to  New  Jersey.  How 
are  you  going  to  comx>ete  with  the  cheap  shops  of  New  Jersey? — ^A.  By  organiza- 
tion in  tne  trade  union  and  the  national  body,  setting  the  same  prices  to  be  paid 
in  New  Jersey  as  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Ohio,  and  in  New  York.  We  believe  in  the 
same  amount  being  paid  in  any  one  State  as  in  any  other,  thereby  giving  the  same 
facilities  to  the  Philadelphia  manufacturer  as  the  Chicago  manufacturer  or  the 
Boston  manufacturer.  The  leather  is  manufactured  in  one  locality,  and  I  believe 
that  Boston  is  the  selling  agency  of  most  tanners  and  leather  traffic  places,  and 
Boston  is  the  market  for  leather,  and  this  manufacturer  should  have  the  same 
privileges  as  the  other  one,  who  would  buy  in  the  same  market  andjveho  would 
sell  in  the  same  market;  and  it  would  be  only  justice  to  one  manufacturer  that 
the  other  man  would  pay  as  much  as  he. 

Q.  You  are  assuming  that  it  takes  just  the  same  money  to  sustain  you  in  Bos- 
ton and  in  New  York  as  it  does  in  Philadelphia;  but  are  you  aware  that  the 
testimony  before  this  commission  is  that  the  expenses  of  the  workingmen  of  Phil- 
5Mlelphia  are  less  than  in  other  cities,  and  that  they  enjoy  more  comforts  than 
workingmen  do  in  other  cities? — A.  I  hardly  think  a  trade  union  member  would 
make  that  statement. 

(J.  Can  you  equalize  the  cost  of  living  in  cities  so  as  to  make  a  uniform  scale  of 
prices  for  a  trade  union?— A.  I  have  traveled  much  myself  in  the  United  States, 
and  I  have  found  very  little  difference  in  the  cost  of  living  for  a  workingman  in 
any  city.  I  have  worked  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States;  I  have 
worked  in  Boston,  Lynn,  Brockton,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  Rochester ^  N.  Y.,and  I  have  found  the  cost  of  living  invariably 
cibout  the  same  in  those  cities. 

Q.  The  question  was  asked,  and  the  commission,  of  course,  is  desirous  to  know, 
how  your  body  of  men,  the  lasters,  or  the  whole  body  of  the  shoe  workers  can 
better  their  condition  in  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  and  it  is  put  to  you  as  a  work- 
ingman.—A.  Well,  candidly,  I  have  no  suggestion  to  offer. 

Q.  You  already  entered  partly  into  it,  but  you  did  not  seem  to  conclude  it.  I 
did  not  know  but  what  you  prooably  would  enter  more  fully  into  it.— A.  I  am  a 
trade-union  man.  I  always  nave  been  a  trade-union  man,  and  I  have  endeavored 
to  live  up  to  its  principles.  I  sometimes  feel  sorry  that  the  condition  of  things  is 
such.  When  I  find  some  members  of  the  craft  to  which  I  am  attached  going 
home  on  Saturday  to  their  families  and  perhaps  cooking  the  coffeepot  with  the 
same  amount  of  coffee  in  there  that  has  been  boiled  five  or  six  times,  after  work- 
ing hard  all  day,  and  often  his  bread  without  butter,  and  his  children  without 
shoes  and  clothing,  I  simply  think  that  I  must  bring  this  before  this  commission 
or  anybody  else.  I  feel  also  that  I  am  a  Christian.  I  endeavor  to  live  a  Chris- 
tian life,  and  my  charity  comes  to  my  relief  when  I  find  such  cases  as  these.  I 
have  seen  the  time  when  children  of  members  of  the  association  to  which  I  belong 
have  died  for  want  of  medicine.  I  have  boujght  medicine  for  children  when  it 
was  too  late.  I  have  seen  those  children  die  for  want  of  proper  nouriHliment.  I 
have  seen  children  lying[  unburied  for  want  of  the  price  wnerewith  to  bury  them. 
I  have  had  varied  experiences  of  that  kind;  but,  as  I  have  already  stated,  I  have 
not  come  here  for  these  purposes,  and  it  is  with  regret  that  I  speak  of  them. 

The  condition  of  the  shoe  trade  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to-day  is  deplorable, 
and  there  is  no  hope.  The  Manufacturers'  Association  nave  the  shoemakers  of 
the  city  of  Philaaelphia  by  the  throat,  in  such  a  condition  that  when  a  shoe 
worker  comes  into  a  factory  in  the  morning  he  feels  as  if  he  leaves  his  heart  out- 
side the  door  and  goes  to  work  without  it,  else  he  can  not  work  In  that  factory. 
I  would  not  have  you  think  that  of  the  manufacturer  that  employs  me,  and  I  do 
not  say  that  because  I  work  there.  He  could  live  under  the  conditions  that  the 
Manufacturers'  Association  force  him  to  live  under.  I  have  seen  men  turned 
away  from  the  factory  because  they  would  dare  to  say  that  they  would  not  sub- 
mit to  these  rules.  I  speak  this  from  experience.  I  think  I  have  traveled  much, 
and  I  never  saw  anythm^  that  could  compare  with  that — never  in  my  life,  and 
I  have  traveled  the  continent  of  Europe  as  well  as  America.    I  have  never  seen 
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it.    It  is  a  shame.    It  is  an  ontra^e  on  the  fair  name  of  the  city  of  Philadelphi 
that  system  of  so-called  arbitration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  This  commission  endeavors  to  get  information  on  social 
conditions.  It  is  required  under  the  act  which  creates  it  to  make  recommenda- 
tions, both  to  Congress  and  to  the  legislatures  of  the  different  States,  that  may 
remedy  any  evils  complained  of,  and  it  is  because  of  that  fact  that  you  are  asked 
to  suggest  any  remedy  which  may  occur  to  you,  and  a  suggestion  from  you  in  that 
direction  may  assist  the  work  of  the  commission. — ^A.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
this  commission  to  sug^st,  or  even  if  they  did  suggest,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
have  any  remedial  legislation  bearing  upon  this  particular  case.  It  would  be 
impossible;  legislation  would  not  cover  it.  The  judiciary  itself  would  be  doubtfnl 
for  finding  a  remedy  for  these  conditions. 

Q.  Then  the  remedy  which  suggests  itself  to  you  is  a  better  system  of  organi- 
zation among  the  workingmen  themselves? — A.  Among  the  shoe  workers. 

Q.  And  then  the  right  for  that  organization  to  be  consulted  in  a  system  of  arbi- 
tration that  is  established  between  said  organization  and  the  manuiacturers? — ^A^ 
And  the  manufacturers. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  to  be  your  position? — A.  In  other  words,  establishing 
an  enforced,  compulsory  system  of  State  arbitration. 

9.  You  believe  in  that? — A.  I  believe  in  it  in  such  a  case  as  this  is;  I  do  believe 
in  it,  although  I  have  seen  better  systems  of  arbitration  than  that  controlled  and 
emanating  ^om  the  State:  but  in  these  cases  it  certainly  would  be  a  remedy. 

Q.  It  would  be  ijreferable  to  the  present  conditions? — ^A.  Much  preferable. 

Q.  Now,  supposing  a  decision  of  a  board  of  arbitration  should  go  against  the 
help  or  the  employee;  how  could  it  be  enforced? — A.  Enforced  on  the  employees? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Oh,  they  would  unmistakably  live  up  to  any  judgment  of  that 
kind.  They  would  unmistakably  live  up  to  any  verdict  which  a  State  board  of 
arbitration  might  ijroduce. 

Q.  In  your  ex^rience  as  a  trade  unionist,  Jiave  you  found  a  loyalty  to  decisions 
of  boards  of  arbitration  as  a  rule  on  the  part  of  the  workmen? — A.  Yes. 

CJ.  Even  if  the  decision  was  adverse? — A.  Even  if  the  decifiion  was  adverse.  I 
might  state  further,  in  connection  with  the  causes  which  led  up  to  this  so-called 
system  of  arbitration,  when  District  Aissembly  70,  Knights  of  tabor,  had  repre- 
sentation on  the  joint  board  in  connection  with  the  Shoe  Manufacturers*  Associa- 
tion, arranj^ments  were  made  whereby,  if  the  Manufacturers'  Association 
representatives  and  the  shoe  workers'  representatives  failed  to  agree  on  a  question 
of  arbitration,  each  side  would  appoint  one  person  and  those  two  would  appoint 
a  third.  There  was  a  particular  case  before  that  so-appointed  board  of  arbitra- 
tion of  three,  and  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  feeling  that  the  decision  of 
those  three  so  appointed  was  against  them,  led  up  to  the  commencement  of  this 
system.  That  committee  was  about  to  decide  against  the  Manufacturers*  Associ- 
ation, when  they  locked  their  employees  out  and  forced  upon  them  this  present 
system. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  whether  the  number  of  people  employed  in  the  trade  when 
D.  A.  70  had  control  was  larger  or  smaller  than  the  present  number  employed?— 
A.  We  paid  -per  capita  taxes  to  the  national  ana  the  general  assembly  at  that  time 
on  3,800  members. 

Q.  Men  and  women?^A.  Men  and  women.  Understand  that  this  was  not  our 
strength  numerically;  but  we  paid  per  capita  taxes  on  that  number  in  good  stand- 
ing, and  we  carried  on  our  books  about  5,000  shoe  workers. 

Q.  So  that  the  number  was  nearly  twice  as  large  as  now  employed  in  the  trade 
in  the  city? — A.  I  think  it  was  about  twice  as  large. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Did  you  personally  make  a  computation  of  the  average 
wage  of  the  lasters  about  which  you  have  testified? — A .  No.  I  gained  that  infor- 
mation from  an  employee  of  one  of  the  factories  tliat  was  then  on  strike,  and  a 
resolution  was  offered  in  the  lasters'  union  that  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  fact  that  the  average  wage  in  that  factory  was  much  below  $5  a 
week;  and  that  factory  is  considered  one  of  the  best. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  that  average  was  arrived  at? — A.  Well,  no.  I  did  not  do 
any  figuring  on  that  myself.    I  presume  it  was  gotten  in  the  usual  way. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  statement  of  the  average  in  that  factory  is  suoetantially 
correct  as  to  the  average  wage  in  all  the  shoe  factories  in  Philadelphia?— A.  Prom 
information  received  at  various  times  from  individual  members,  1  think  that  that 
is  correct.  I  usually  hear  complaints  from  the  various  factories  and  am  told  the 
wages  earned  by  members  in  the  various  departments,  and  they  are  very  low  in 
that  factory.  I  know  that  there  was  one  man  whose  average  wages  was  less 
than  $4. 

Q.  Was  that  due  in  that  case  to  a  lack  of  skill  on  his  part,  or  to  a  lack  of  his 
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being  employed  the  proper  number  of  hours  to  make  good  earnings? — ^A.  As  I 
have  already  stated,  ne  wonld  have  to  do  some  waiting,  and  he  was  not  a  fast 
man,  what  is  considered  a  £ast  worker,  so  that  both  canses  would  tend  to  bring 
abont  that  resnlt. 

Do  you  have  to  do  any  waiting?— A.  Yes. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  that  waiting,  yon  are  able  to  make  good  wages?— A. ' 
Fair  average  wages;  yes. 

Q.  You  say  fair  average  wages;  you  mean  much  above  the  average?— A.  Yes. 
I  am  considered  one  of  the  most  stoEid  v — I  say  this  without  any  egotism — I  am 
considered  one  of  the  most  steady  workers  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

C^.  Are  not  most  of  the  lasters  who  are  employed  skilled  men?— A.  They  cer- 
tainly are. 

Q.  And  good,  steady,  temperate,  industrious  men? — ^A.  I  won't  answer  that  in 
the  affirmative. 

Q.  Capable  of  doing  a  good  dav's  work  if  they  get  the  opportunity? — ^A.  We 
have  exceptional  cases.  Bhoematers  as  a  role  are  fairly  temperate  men,  but  we 
have  exceptions. 

Q.  Then  the  average  is  reduced  sometimes  by  the  fault  of  the  men?— ^A.  The 
per  cent  is  so  small  it  actually  has  very  little  beariuj^.  I  would  not  leave  it  on 
that.  The  shoemaker  of  to-day  does  not  compare  with  the  shoemaker  of  50  years 
ago,  when  he  took  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  probably  half  of  Wednesday  off,  and 
then  made  a  week's  wages.  He  can  not  do  that  to-day.  He  has  to  present  him- 
self at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  stay  until  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  or  his 
place  will  be  supplied  very  soon  and  he  will  be  looking  for  a  job,  which  he  will 
take  better  care  of  next  time. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.  )  Are  there  manv  lasters  out  of  employment?— A.  At 
this  time  we  have  probably  50  lasters  out  of  employment  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  most  of  them  were  on  a  strike  during  the  fall  and  have  not  yet  got 
mto  employment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Since  you  favor  better  organization,  would  you  favor 
incorporation  of  trades  unions? — ^A.  Yes;  I  would  be  in  favor  of  incorporation. 
I  think  that  would  give  us  a  better  standing  before  the  public. 

C^.  What  would  you  say  to  a  law  to  the  effect  that  whoever  inaugurates  a  lock- 
out or  strike  without  first  petitioning  for  arbitration  should  be  subjected  to  a 
proper  i)enalty? — A.  I  am  afraid  that  would  be  too  arbitrary.  I  would  not  like 
to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  not  that  do  away  with  one  of  the  divine  rights 
of  the  workingman,  to  a  strike  when  he  pleases? — A.  I  am  afraid  it  would  deprive 
him  of  his  rights. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  hardly  think  you  understand  the  question.  Let  me 
repeat  it.  What  would  you  say  to  a  law  which  shotdd  subject  to  a  penalty  any- 
body who  would  inaugurate  a  strike  or  a  lockout  without  first  offermg  to  arbi- 
trate?—A.  I  could  not  answer  anything  more  than  I  have  answered.  I  could  not 
compel  a  man  to  work  if  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to.  It  is  a  G^od-given  right 
which  he  has  a  right  to  exercise.  His  brain  is  Gk>d-given,  and  he  has  the  right  to 
convey  his  ideas  to  somebody  else  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  You  would  be  depriv- 
ing him  of  his  rights. 

I  understood  you  to  sav  you  favor  arbitration? — ^A.  Yes. 

Very  earnestly? — A.  Yes. 

And  that  you  earnestly  oppose  strikes  and  lockouts?— A.  As  a  rule;  yes. 

^  They  may  be  a  remedy  to  be  availed  of  in  the  end  after  peaceable  efforts 
have  been  exhausted,  but  would  jou  not  by  all  peaceable  and  honorable  means 
endeavor  to  bring  about  conciliation  or  arbitration  before  resorting  to  any  extreme 
remedy? — A.  Most  assuredly.    I  would  answer  that  in  the  affirmative. 

(J.  Well,  then,  supposing  there  should  be  a  law  which  should  subject  to  a  fine 
anybody  who  would  inaugurate  a  lockout  or  strike  without  first  offering  to  arbi- 
trate. Can  you  see  any  injustice  or  hardship  in  that? — ^A.  I  think  I  come  around 
to  your  way  of  thinking,  now,  that  it  would  be  right  to  have  a  penalty  imposed 
in  a  case  of  that  kind;  but  of  course  the  laws  governing  arbitration  would  natu- 
rally place  a  penalty  on  anyone  who  would  refuse  to  obey  its  mandates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  Supposing  the  commission  should  recommend  a  law 
such  as  the  chairman  has  asked  you  about,  would  that  meet  your  favor? — A.  Yea. 

Q.  The  commission  has  already  done  so. — ^A.  Then,  as  an  individual  and  as  a 
member  and  representative  of  our  imion,  I  have  to  tender  you  my  sincere  thanks, 
and  I  should  be  pleased  if  you  are  successful. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Philadelphia,  Pa.,  DecemOer  20, 1900, 

TESTIMONY  OF  OEOEOE  COLUHS, 

Shoe  taster,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  subcommission  being  in  session  at  the  Mannfactnrers  Clnb,  Mr.  G^eorge 
Collins  appeared  as  a  witness  at  9.55  p.  in.,  and,  being  duly  affirmed,  testified  as 
follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  yonr  name  and  post-office  address,— A. 
Geor^Collins,  No.  203  Emery  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Q.  What  is  yonr  occnpation?— A.  I  am  a  shoe  laster, 

Q.  Are  you  employed  at  the  present  time  in  a  Philadelphia  factory?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  yon  state  in  yonr  own  way  what  you  wish  to 
present  to  the  commission. — A.  I  was  in  this  city  about  15  or  16  years  ago  and 
worked  in  some  of  the  factories  here,  and  after  working  here  for  about  a  year  or 
so  I  went  West.  I  came  back  again  about  8  years  ago,  and  it  is  from  that  time 
that  my  experience  dates  of  the  working  of  the  joint  board  of  arbitration.  I  was 
a  little  anxious  to  take  the  stand  to  give  evidence  or  to  make  a  statement  because 
of  something  that  has  not  appeared  or  has  been  confused  in  Mr.  GK)odwin*8  state- 
ment [supra] ,  and  that  is  the  operation  of  the  joint  board  of  arbitration  in  pre- 
venting the  settlement  of  nievances.  The  men  that  have  to  submit  their  gnev- 
ances  to  that  joint  board  of  arbitration  have  lost  faith  in  it.  It  is  my  personal 
experience  among  my  shopmates  that  they  have  no  sort  of  hope  of  justice  from 
that  joint  board  of  arbitration.  If  they  are  complaining  and  it  is  sugg^ted  that 
it  be  brought  before  the  joint  board  of  arbitration,  they  at  once  throw  up  their 
hands  and  say  it  is  no  use.  I  have  questioned  many  of  them  to  find  out — what  I 
already  knew — what  their  objection  was,  and  it  is  that  the  joint  board  of  arbi- 
tration is  made  up  of  the  shoe  i^nufacturers  of  the  city,  who  are  of  course  act- 
ing in  their  own  interests;  and  they  have  so  arranged  it  that  the  men  who  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  shoe  worKers  are  the  creatures  of  the  employers.  They 
are,  almost  to  the  last,  men  without  character.  They  are  not,  as  a  rule,  good 
workmen.  They  are  receiving  favors  in  the  factories  for  the  services  they  render 
on  the  joint  board  of  arbitration. 

On  this  account,  for  many  years — since  I  have  been  in  the  city  at  least — there 
is  no  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  state  a  grievance  to  the  joint  board  of 
arbitration  at  all. 

I  can  illustrate  the  way  in  which  the  men  are  browbeaten  out  of  any  possibility 
of  even  presenting  their  grievances  before  the  joint  board  of  arbitration.  I  may 
as  well  state  it.  I  guess  I  am  under  the  same  nability  as  my  friend  Goodwin,  of 
losing  my  job,  but  I  suppose  I  can  get  another  job:  Laird,  Schober  &  Co.  are  my 
employers.  1  am  not  very  well  acquainted  with  my  employers,  but  I  believe 
them  to  be  gentlemen,  because  I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary.  Whatever  dis- 
agreeable work  they  have  to  do  they  do  it  through  the  foreman  or  through  the 
superintendent.  This  year  this  was  one  of  the  factories  not  affected  by  the 
strike.  No  strike  was  declared  on  that  factory.  It  was  talked  over  am(^ 
the  lasters  and  they  said:  **  Doubtless  our  employers  will  see  that  we  are  will 
ing  to  treat  with  them  on  their  own  terms  and  on  their  own  gnrounds.  We  will 
present  a  bill."  That  bill  was  signed  by  every  laster,  second  laster,  and  jacker 
on  the  floor.  The  jacker  is  a  man  who  works  between  the  laster  and  the  sec- 
ond laster.  Each  time  a  levy  is  made  for  the  support  of  the  central  conven- 
tion they  take  it  out  of  my  envelope  for  the  operator,  second  laster,  and  jacker. 
When  this  bill  was  sent  down  this  year,  the  firm  informed  us  they  did  not 
employ  jackers  at  all,  and  did  not  recog^uze  them.  They  did  not  recognize 
them  as  working  in  the  factory  at  all,  but  still  every  time  this  levy  is  macb  for 
the  expense  of  carrying  on  this  scheme  of  arbitration,  they  take  it  out  of  the 
envelope.  That  is  a  digression.  We  sent  this  bill  down  and  it  was  pointed  out 
that  they  did  not  employ  jackers,  and  no  consideration  of  the  jackers  could 
be  had.  We  had  sent  down  a  bill  asking  an  increase  of  1  cent  for  the  laster,  1 
cent  for  the  second  laster,  and  one-half  cent  for  the  jacker.  The  jacker  is  prob- 
ably the  hardest  worked  man  for  the  money  he  gets  of  any  man  in  the  shoe  trade. 
We  met  this  alteration,  and  we  then  strucK  off  the  jacker's  name  and  added  one- 
half  cent  to  the  second  laster  with  the  understanding  that  the  second  lasttf 
would  pay  it  to  the  jacker.  After  the  bill  had  been  down  there  several  days,  the 
foreman  came  up  and  told  us  that  the  firm  thought  we  were  joking;  that  they 
would  not  consider  anything  like  that  at  all;  would  not  receive  it  even.  We 
waited  around  for  quite  a  long  time,  and  they  would  take  no  notice  of  it  at  aU. 
They  said  the  thing  to  do  was  to  withdraw  it,  and  the  bill  was  withdrawn.  It 
was  withdrawn  under  stress,  of  course.  It  was  known  that  any  man  who  insisted 
it  should  go  before  the  board  would  be  discharged.       Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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In  that  factory  where  I  work  there  has  been  no  actnal  redaction  in  the  wages 
paid.  They  pay  jnst  as  much  now  and  i>erhaps  a  little  more  than  they  did  8  years 
ago,  bnt  the  qiialitjr  of  the  work  has  been  raised  at  least  50  i)er  cent,  so  that  the 
men  who  are  working  to-day  at  the  same  work  do  not  make  more  than  half  what 
they  made  8  years  ago,  when  I  first  worked  in  the  factory.  At  that  time  it  was 
po6«ible  for  a  man  to  make  fairly  good  wages  during  the  season*  I  made  good 
wages  then  myself;  now  I  can  not  make  half  what  I  made  at  that  time,  and  that 
is  the  case  with  every  other  man  in  the  factory,  and  all  this  has  been  bronght 
about  because  there  has  been  no  means  of  protest  by  the  men;  because  th&men 
are  helpless  in  the  hands  of  the  bosses,  who  are  the  employers.  I  do  not  know 
whether  to  call  them  bosses  or  not;  I  do  not  mean  to  be  disrespectful  or  offensive, 
but  that  is  the  condition  we  are  reduced  to  in  this  city.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man 
with  industry  and  skill  to  make  a  decent  living  at  shoemaking  in  this  citv.  He  is 
either  f  avorea  by  the  bosses  and  by  the  foremen  or  he  has  what  the  boys  call  a  *  *  snap 
job. "  There  are  some  jobs  in  the  factory  where  I  work  where  the  men  make  very 
high  wages,  but  these  places  are  very,  very  few.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  men 
who  are  working  for  very  low  wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  far  has  that  condition  been  brought  about  by  the 
introduction  of  machinery? — ^A.  Well,  in  the  branch  at  which  I  work — that  is,  the 
Goodyear  turn  work — the  machinery  has  not  greatly  altered  the  conditions  at  all; 
it  has  not  touched  us  much  different  from  what  it  touched  us  7  or  8  years  ago. 
The  same  machinerv  is  used  now  as  then. 

Q.  What  is  your  branch  of  the  trade,  please?— A.  I  am  a  turn  laster.  There 
are  some  shoes  made  in  the  factory  where  I  work  that  very  little  machine  work  is 
done  on  at  all. 

Q.  The  machine,  of  course,  has  not  affected  that  branch  of  the  trade  at  all, 
because  it  is  not  used  on  your  branch  of  the  work.— A.  Yes.  You  see,  I  preiwure 
the  shoe  for  the  machine.  I  last  it  and  the  machine  sews  it.  And  the  jacker  and 
the  second  laster  get  it  from  the  machine.  That  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
wages  have  been  reduced  whilst  not  reduced  in  the  number  of  cents  paid  per  pair. 
The  faults  of  the  machine  are  placed  on  the  men  who  either  precede  or  follow  the 
machine.    We  have  to  bear  alt  the  iiurdship  of  the  faults  of  the  machine. 

Q.  The  jacker  is  the  man  who  takes  the  shoe  off  the  last? — ^A.  He  pulls  out  the 
tacks  and  trims  it. 

Q.  Who  does  the  turning  i)art?— A.  The  second  laster.  He  is  a  very  hard 
worked  man,  too.    He  makes  about  the  same  wages  as  the  laster. 

Q.  Is  the  operation  of  the  Goodvear  turn  work  similar  in  its  results  to  the  old 
hand  work,  or  shoes  made  by  hand? — A.  Hand  turned? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Yes;  it  results  in  a  shoe  of  the  same  kind.  One-half  or  one-third 
of  the  work  on  the  floor  where  I  work  is  made  by  hand  all  through  to  the  heels. 

Q.  How  many  more  tacks  are  put  in  in  your  lasting  to  carry  the  shoe  to  the 
Goodyear  sewing  machine  than  would  be  used  in  the  ordinary  way  of  sewing  the 
shoe  by  hand? — ^A.  Not  any  more.  One  of  the  ways  in  which  it  works  a  good  deal 
of  hardedi^  for  the  men  is  that  the  machines  have  to  have  the  tacks  very  carefully 
driven.  They  have  to  be  directly  driven.  So  that  a  man  who  is  lasting  a  shoe 
for  the  machme  has  to  be  very  careful  and  hasgreat  difficulty  in  adjusting  the 
tacks  in  just  the  right  place  for  the  machine.  The  machine  sometimes  goes  on  a 
tear,  or  there  is  an  ox>erator  who  is  not  the  master  of  the  machine,  and  he  will  dam- 
age the  work.  That  damaged  work  is  not  blamed  on  the  machine  at  all,  but  it  is 
laid  to  the  blame  of  the  second  laster  or  the  laster,  and  they  have  to  make  it  good. 
They  have  to  pay  for  shoes  that  are  damaged  by  the  macnine  in  many  cases.  It 
is  not  easy  after  a  shoe  is  made  to  tell  just  when  the  damage  occurred.  It  is  not 
even  easy  for  skilled  shoemakers.  There  is  always  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
boss  to  favor  the  machine  as  against  the  man,  because  he  can  not  fine  tne  machine 
very  well. 

Q.  Is  any  blame  placed  on  the  operator  of  the  machine? — A.  In  very  few  cases 
it  would  go  to  the  operator,  of  course,  and  they  would  get  a  new  operator,  a  bet- 
ter operator,  but  they  always  favor  the  operator  and  machine.  Operators,  by 
the  way,  in  the  factory  where  I  work  are  making  during  the  season  x>erhaps  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $^  a  week,  and  a  man  who  is  worfing  by  the  same  bench 
and  doing  much  harder  work  and  working  longer  hours  is  working  for  |6  or  $7  a 
week. 

Q.  Is  that  due  to  the  fact  that  more  skill  is  required  to  run  the  machine?— A.  I 
do  not  think  so,  because  there  is  no  lack  of  skilled  operators.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  oi)eratprs  were  scarce,  but  that  was  many  years  ago. 

Q.  Is  there  an'opportunity  for  the  men  now  to  learn  to  operate  the  machine?-— 
A.  Not  so  much  as  years  ago,  because  they  are  all  filled,  and  they  do  not  die 
young.    I  do  not  mean  to  be  funny,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  die. 
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Q.  They  work  by  the  piece  the  same  as  the  other  men?—A.  In  most  factories  they 
work  by  the  week,  and  they  work  for  from  $15  to  $18  to  |20  a  week.  In  the  fac- 
tory where  I  work  they  are  still  working  at  the  old  rate  of  8  cents  and  3f  a  pair 
for  shoes.  Slippers  are  a  little  less.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  what  has  hnrt  the 
men.  The  difficulty  is  the  men  are  not  organized  and  in  a  position  to  assert 
themselves  at  all.  These  things  come  upon  them  very  gradually,  and  the  wa^ 
have  been  reduced  in  that  way  more  than  by  any  actual  cut  in  the  rate  per  pair, 
esi)ecially  in  the  factory  where  I  work.  They  make  a  very  high  grade  of  work. 
I  suppose  they  make  more  shoes  for  export  tnan  any  other  factory  in  the  coun- 
try, and  a  finer  grade  of  shoes  than  any  other  factory  in  the  country.  They  make 
shoes  for  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  other  places. 

There  is  another  thing  caused  by  the  lack  of  organization;  there  is  no  way  in 
which  the  men  can  assert  themselves  through  this  arbitration  board;  there  are 
many  things  that  can  not  come  before  this  arbitration  board.  The  internal  man- 
agement of  the  factory,  for  instance — ^in  this  it  has  given  support  to  the  employer 
and  his  foreman.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  from  lack  of  heart  but  from  want  of  con- 
sideration, but  the  employer  will  turn  loose*  among  the  men  any  kind  of  black- 
guard foreman  he  can  find  anywhere. 

I  know  of  a  case  in  this  city,  and  I  might  as  well  mention  the  name;  he  worked 
as  second  laster  for  me.  He  was  hounded  to  death  by  the  foreman  and  I  think 
it  was  done  with  the  knowledge  of  the  boss.  His  name  was  Nick  Simpson.  He 
cut  his  throat.  He  was  working  for  Ziegler  Brothers,  and  Ziegler  Brothers,  I  am 
sure,  had  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on.  They  had  a  drinking  blackguard  of 
a  foreman  whom  they  expected  to  get  services  n*om  in  that  way.  There  was 
some  disagreeable  work  to  be  done  and  they  let  him  loose  upon  the  men. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  have  us  understand  tms  man  committed  suicide  as  the  result 
of  the  treatment?— A.  Yes.  He  told  me  he  was  going  to  do  it.  He  sat  down  by 
the  machine  and  told  me.  The  foreman  was  at  him  all  the  time.  He  would  blame 
him  for  the  mistakes  of  his  own  work,  for  the  faults  of  the  machine,  and  even  for 
my  faults;  and  the  foreman  encouraged  me  and  used  me  in  a  way  to  punish  that 
man  for  some  personal  spite  of  his.  He  crouched  down  by  the  machine  back  of  the 
bench,  and  told  me  he  aid  not  see  what  a  man  had  to  live  for.  After  the  turn 
season  was  over  Ziegler  Brothers  gave  him  a  job  to  last  McKaye  work.  He  was 
not  expert  and  he  showed  me  his  envelope  on  Friday  or  Saturday,  and  he  com- 
mitted!^ suicide  on  Monday.  And  he  asked  me  whether  I  thought  it  was  worth 
while  for  him  to  live  any  longer.  He  had  made,  I  think,  $8.85— something  like 
that.    I  said,  **  Nick,  you  did  not  work  all  week."    **  Yes,  I  worked  every  day." 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Goodwin  and  the  questions  asked  hm 
Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest  for  the  condition  of  affairs  of  which  you  com- 
plain?— A.  Only  to  suggest  to  the  men  who  are  actually  concerned — that  is,  the 
shoe  workers  of  this  city — ^that  they  should  be  thoroughly  organized  and  enforce 
their  nghts,  or  what  they  understand  to  be  their  rights. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  arbitration — I  mean  now  arbitration  under  the 
autnority  or  encouragement  of  the  State  or  the  Union — as  a  means  of  settlement 
of  disputes  between  employers  and  employees?- A.  Under  its  encouragement,  I 
shoula  say  it  was  all  right;  under  its  compulsion,  no. 

Q.  You  differ  with  Mr.  Gk)odwin  on  that  point? — A.  That  must  never  occur. 
If  the  workingmen  do  that  they  will  do  what  they  have  done  in  this  local  case— 
they  will  hand  their  affairs  over  to  their  masters.  You  see  the  employers  do  not 
have  to  fight  the  men  so  long  as  this  joint  board  of  arbitration  remains  in  power. 
They  only  have  to  secure  the  services  of  the  men's  representatives.  It  is  a  much 
easier  way  to  do  it  than  it  is  to  handle  the  whole  crowd.  I  am  altogether  and  all 
the  time  against  compulsory  arbitration.  I  favor  arbitration  in  all  cases  where 
the  parties  arbitrating  meet  on  fairly  equal  terms,  and  where  the  arbitrating 
body  has  no  other  interest  but  the  common  weal — hsis  no  personal  interrat  in  the 
case;  but  not  arbitration  that  is  manipulated  by  one  or  the  other  side. 

Q.  Do  you  think  an  attempt  at  conciliation  should  precede  a  strike?— A.  Always. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  conciliation  or  an  attempt  at  conciliation  should  precede 
a  lockout?— A.  Always. 

9.  You  would  then  be  in  favor  of  a  law  that  would  compel  an  attempt  at  con- 
ciliation before  a  strike  or  lockout  should  be  permitted. — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Why  would  not  that  be  an  excellent  condition  of  affairs?— A.  I  am  certain 
of  this — ^it  is  only  an  opinion  though — I  am  certain  of  this,  that  the  workmen  in 
any  particular  tra<le  get  just  what  their  organization  entities  them  to  get;  I  mean 
by  its  numbers  and  the  perfection  of  its  organization,  no  matter  what  the  law  is; 
and  there  is  a  beautiful  illustration  I  would  like  to  give  you.  'There  were  some 
laws  on  the  statute  books  in  connection  with  the  condition  of  the  coal  miners  up 
in  this  State,  but  they  were  not  enforced.    It  took  a  labor  organization  to  enforce 
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them.  I  am  a  member  of  the  United  Labor  Leagae  in  this  city,  and  there  is  con- 
tinual complaint  of  the  nonenforcement  of  the  laoor  law?. 

Q.  Supposing  anv  branch  of  organized  labor  had  submitted  to  it  a  grievance  on 
the  part  of  the  workingmen  employed  in  any  branch  of  industry,  and  represent- 
ing that  branch  they  applied  to  the  employers  for  a  hearing  so  as  to  brin^  about 
this  conciliation  that  would  prevent  a  smke;  there  would  be  no  objection  to  a 
law  that  would  compel  the  employer  to  give  a  hearing  to  these  men? — A^  If  it 
could  be  done  by  law  I  should  not  object  to  the  law,  but  I  know  it  can  not  be 
done  in  that  wa^. 

Q.  Assuming  it  could  be  done,  you  see  no  objection  to  it? — A.  Except  that  I 
should  not  like  to  interfere  with  the  free  action  of  the  employer  and  in  that  way 
injure  my  own  right  to  freedom  of  action. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  right  for  the  employer  to  lock  out  his  men  without  a  hear- 
ing?—A.  Under  present  conditions,  yes. 

Q.  You  do?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  it? — ^A.  Yes. 

<^.  And  you  can  suggest  no  remedv  for  the  hardships  that  mav  follow  that  con- 
dition?— ^A.  No;  none  at  all,  except  the  complete  organization  of  the  men. 

U.  What  effect  would  complete  organization  of  the  men  have  if  the  employer 
locked  them  out?— A.  Complete  organization  would  enable  the  men  to  dictate  the 
terms  nnder  which  any  busmess  should  be  carried  on. 

Q.  But  in  the  condition  of  orjB^anized  labor  in  general,  how  could  a  lockout  be 
reached  by  the  labor  organization? — A.  Lockouts  have  been  reached  and  ended; 
sometimes  taken  off  ana  withdrawn  in  favor  of  the  men.  If  there  is  complete 
organization  all  the  time  that  would  happen. 

Q.  In  cases  of  lockout,  have  the  successes  been  so  great  as  the  failures  of  the 
men? — ^A.  No;  I  think  the  men  are  getting  the  worst  of  it  all  along,  because  they 
are  not  as  well  organized  as  the  employers. 

Q.  Do  not  have  a  complete  organization?— A.  No.  Where  we  have  complete 
organization  we  have  good  success,  good  results,  and  where  we  have  lack  of  organi- 
zation we  have  poor  results. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  immigration  on  these  classes? — ^A.  ( Inter- 
rupting.) I  am  a  free  labor  man,  and  do  not  wish  to  shut  out  any  man  from  this 
country  or  any  other  country.  I  like  to  have  the  right  to  go  myself  wherever  I 
choose,  and  like  for  every  man  to  have  the  same  right.  I  do  not  tmnk  I  am  injured 
by  the  people  who  come  to  this  country  to  work. 

().  Do  you  think  there  is  no  effect  on  the  labor  supply  by  the  imi>ortation  into 
this  country  of  500,000  immigrants  in  a  single  year? — A.  Yes;  it  lowers  the  wages 
here. 

Q.  How  would  you  meet  that  injury? — ^A.  By  complete  organization  again.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  other  remedy.  Perhaps  it  is  not  a  complete  remedy;  it  does 
not  meet  all  cases. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  could  organize  the  class  of  immigrants  coming  to  this 
country  at  the  rate  of  500,000  a  year?— A.  I  believe  them  to  be  as  good  as  I  am, 
and  capable  of  becoming  as  good  union  men.  The  shoe  manufacturers  in  this 
city — I  am  not  in  possession  of  the  proofs  of  this,  but  I  believe  they  went  to  Italy 
and  introduced  some  Italian  shoemakers  into  this  city  about  13  years  ago;  made 
an  importation  of  Italian  shoemakers  into  this  city,  and  used  them  against  the 
men  here.  But  these  Italians  are  just  as  good  as  we  are,  and  jjust  as  likely  to  become 
good  union  men.  Many  of  them  are  in  our  unions  at  this  time.  The  mistake  was 
made  by  the  shoemakers  who  were  in  Philadelphia  at  the  time  in  abusing  them 
and  in  snowing  a  feeling  of  hostility  toward  them. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  incorporation  of  trades  unions? — ^A.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Gk)odwin,  my  shopmate,  that  it  would  give  them  better  standing  before  the 
law  and  the  community. 

Q.  Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest  for  the  evils  against  which  you  complain, 
other  than  the  complete  organization,  complete  as  may  be,  of  the  workingmen 
empl(^^  in  your  trj&e?— A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  What  other? — ^A.  That  is  a  philosophical  view  of  mine,  and  it  would  not 
interest  this  commission,  likely.  I  would  commence  by  abolishing  privileges  and 
go  as  far  as  I  could.  I  believe  the  evil  is  not  in  mv  employer  at  all.  I  mean  he  is 
inclined  to  deal  fairly  by  me,  but  he  is  a  victim  of  the  system  as  I  am  a  victim  of 
it.  and  he  must  do  as  he  does  in  the  manufacture  just  as  I  am*doing  what  I  am 
doing  to  make  a  living.    I  believe  in  a  very  radical  change  of  the  whole  system. 

(^.  Then  do  you  think  your  organization  of  labor  would  reach  a  remedy?— A.  I 
believe  that  the  labor  organization  is  the  means  we  are  going  to  use.  That  is  one 
of  my  dreams  of  the  future— that  through  the  labor  organization  we  are  going  to 
effect  the  change  and  effect  it  peaceably. 
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Q.  But  if  the  diflficnlty  is  a  diflacnlty  of  the  system  you  mtist  change  the  sys- 
tem?—A.  Yes;  I  belieye  we  are  going  to  change  the  system  through  labor  organi- 
zations. I  believe  some  day  we  are  going  to  have  complete  organization  of  each 
industry,  and  at  that  time  we  will  inangorate  a  general  strike,  and  we  will  jnst 
shut  out  all  our  employers.  We  wilT  not  shut  them  out,  but  will  give  them  an 
opx)ortunity  to  wort  alongside  of  us.  Nothingn^ould  give  me  greater  pleasure 
than  to  teach  my  employer  how  to  last  shoes.    But  that  is  only  a  fad  of  mine. 

Q.  You  think  he  ought  to  reciprocate  and  teach  you  how  to  run  his  busi- 
ness?—A.  I  do  not  want  to  know  how  to  nm  his  business.  I  only  want  to  work. 
I  have  no  desire  but  to  be  a  good  laster  and  to  make  a  good  living  at  lasting.  I 
am  an  old-timQ  shoemaker,  and  I  have  had  twice  to  move  on. 

Q.  You  are  one  of  the  f^ood  old  shoemakers?— A.  My  father  and  his  father  and 
his  father's  father— that  is,  as  far  back  as  I  have  any  ancestors  at  all. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  £0, 1900, 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  EOBEET  DOBNAH, 

Manufacturer  of  ingrain  carpets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  subcommission  being  in  session  at  the  Manufacturers'  Club,  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  Clarke  presiding,  at  2.03  p.  m.  Mr.  Bobert  Doman  appeared  as  a  witness, 
and,^being  first  duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  post-office  address.— A.  Oxford  imd 
Mascher  streets,  Philadelphia. 

Q.  In  what  business  are  you  engaged?— A.  I  am  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
Ingrain  cari)ets. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  concern?— A.  Our  firm  is  Doman  Brothers. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  line  of  industry?— A.  Onr  records 
go  Dack  to  1852  indirectly,  and  my  own  directly  since  1866. 

Q.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  give  us  any  information  that  you  please  con- 
cerning the  capital  employed,  number  of  hands,  rate  of  wages,  and  condition  of 
the  in<Eistry,  where  you  market  your  goods^  etc. — ^A.  The  carpet  industry  is  the 
one  branch  of  the  textiles  that  has  been  pomted  to  with  pride  as  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  value  of  protection,  because,  from  a  very  slender  beginndig,  under 
the  fostering  care  of  protection,  the  industry  has  increased  until  for  20  years 
past,  I  might  sav,  it  has  supplied  almost  the  entire  wants  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion outside  of  what  was  required  by  the  dictates  of  fashion  in  the  way  of  oriental 
rugs,  and  the  whole  product  has  oeen  marketed  within  our  own  country.  We 
enjoyed  a  singular  condition  of  prosperity  in  the  industry  as  a  whole  up  to  the 
breakdown  in  general  business  conditions  aoout  the  middle  of  1808,  and  since  that 
time  our  particular  branch  of  the  carpet  industry  has  suffered,  I  think,  great 
hardship  through  causes  or  conditions  that  I  do  not  think  are  very  generally 
known. 

From  1890  up  to  1893  the  product,  conservatively  stated,  was  upward  of  50,000,000 
yards  annually.  It  was  all  sold  at  home  at  a  fair  profit  to  the  manufacturer. 
Since  1893  the  demand  for  our  product  has  fallen  away,  so  that  whereas  in  1890 
to  1893  50,000.000  yards  annually  were  easily  produced  and  sold,  for  the  year  1900 
the  total  product  will  not  exceed  83,000,000  yards. 

Coincioentally  with  that  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  condition  that  has 
confronted  us  and  which  I  believe  is  the  primary  cause  for  the  trouble  in  our  branch 
of  the  industry,  and  its  lessened  demand,  and  the  hard  conditions  that  obtain 
now,  which  I  no  not  hesitate  to  say  at  the  present  moment  are  absolutely  destmc- 
tive,  and  show  an  absolute  loss  to  everyone  engaged  in  the  business  who  makes 
an  honest  ]^iece  of  goods.  What  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  is  the  fact  that  the 
increased  importation  of  straw  mattings  has  displaced  the  17,000,000  yards  of 
lessened  product  as  shown,  and  whatever  additional  would  have  been  required 
by  the  increase  of  papulation  of,  say,  15,000,000  from  1892  and  1893  up  to  1900.  The 
demand  has  been  jtist  to  that  extent  lessened  for  our  goods.  Now,  I  will  show 
you  that  the  importation  of  straw  matting  (which  was  8,000,000  yards  in  1898) 
has  grown  to  substantially  40,000,000  yards  in  1900.  Now,  to  my  mind  this  is  more 
than  a  conincidence.  It  shows  that  the  imx>ortation  of  the  f oreim  product  has 
displaced  the  American  product  and  the  extent  of  that  displacement  has  inter^ 
f ered  with  the  employment  and  compensation  of  American  labor. 

Q.'  What  is  the  prevailing  cause  of  the  importation? — ^A.  That  is  a  question  I 
am  very  glad  to  have  you  ask  me.  The  cause  is  one  that  is  not  generally  under- 
stood as  1  understand  it;  but  the  answer  I  would  give  you  is  this:  Itisowingto 
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the  divergence  in  the  value  of  exchanges.  In  1890  and  thereabouts  the  value  of 
silver  was  90  cents  to  a  dollar  per  ounce.  We  did  not  feel  this  difficulty  when  the 
value  of  silver  was  sustained— we  did  not  feel  this  difficulty  in  the  way  of  compe- 
tition when  the  value  of  silver  was  sustained  by  its  purchase  by  the  American 
Government,  as  we  did  when  the  American  Government  discontinued  its  pur- 
chase and  silver  fell  from  90  cents  and  a  dollar  per  ounce  to  58  cents  x>er  ounce. 
In  other  words,  the  product  of  the  Chinese  laborer,  paid  in  silver  at  a  pittance  of 
perhaps  20  cents  per  day,  when  converted  into  gold  and  brought  into  competition 
with  American  labor,  becomes  a  10-cent  per  diem  labor  product  to  be  competed 
with.  The  unit  of  value  of  the  matting  as  shown  by  the  Treasury  statistics— that 
is,  its  gold  value— is  $0,067  and  the  natural  value  is  |0. 187.  You  can  readily  under- 
stand that  that  has  been  an  increasing  trouble.  It  has  grown  from  1892  steadily 
up  to  1900  and  has  become,  in  my  estimation,  the  prime  factor  of  disturbance  to 
our  industry. 

Q.  How  have  the  duties  been  during  that  time?— A.  Free  under  the  McKinley 
bill,  and  under  the  Dingley  bill  duties  were  levied  at  3  cents  a  yard  on  matting 
costing  10  cents  and  under  and  7  cents  and  80  per  cent  per  yard  on  those  costing 
more.  But,  as  I  have  shown  you,  by  the  operation  of  tne  gold  standard,  in  con- 
verting the  unit  of  value  paid  in  silver  to  the  gold-standard  basis,  there  is  no 
matting  that  x>ays  more  than  a  8-cent  duty,  and  that  duty  has  been  absolutely 
wiped  out,  because  under  the  operation  of  gold  exchange  a  10-cent  matting 
becomes  a  5-cent  matting,  and  if  you  add  the  duty  of  8  cents  to  6  cents  you 
are  still  2  cents  short  of  tne  original  cost.  Therefore,  I  say,  the  protection  is 
destroyed. 

Q.  If,  then,  the  disparity  between  gold  and  silver  (which  has  prevailed  for  some 
years  and  now  exists)  continues,  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  duty  on  these 
goods  in  order  to  enaole  your  ingrain-carpet  industry  to  compete,  will  it  not?— A. 
I  quite  agree  with  you.  Either  that,  or  one  other^  is  the  omy  remedjr  by  which 
we  can  ever  hope  to  ^t  our  industry  back  on  a  i>aying  basis,  and  that  is  oimetal- 
lism  by  international  agreement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  With  one  or  more  nations,  or  how  many  nations? — ^A. 
The  leading  commercial  nations  in  the  world. 

>  Q.  At  least  5  European  nations? — A.  I  should  take  England,  Germany,  France, 
Austria,  Bussia,  and  join  America  with  them,  and  they  will  control  the  world  on 
that  subject. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Kennedy.)  The  price  of  silver  was  down  to  this  low  level  at  the 
time  the  Dingley  bill  became  a  law.  Why  was  not  this  matter  rectified  at  that 
time?  Was  it  not  understood?— A.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  attempting 
to  procure  legislation  that  might  be  favorable  to  anytningyou  were  interested  in? 
That  is  not  the  prox>er  kind  of  answer,  but  it  goes  to  the  situation  when  I  say 
that  such  an  effort  was  made.  I,  personally,  put  the  matter  before  Chairman 
Dingley  and  Mr.  Dalzell  and  the  present  chairman,  Sereno  Payne,  of  New  York. 
They  recognized  the  importance  of  the  matter  and  agreed  to  give  us  a  10-cent 
duty  on  mattings  at  that  time.  That  would  only  have  restored  the  original  cost 
and  a  reasonable  protection;  but  the  Senate  threw  it  overboard  and  put  matting 
back  on  the  free  list;  but  by  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  then  senior  Senator  of  this 
State,  whose  star  is  under  a  cloud,  but  whom  I  shall  always  proclaim  as  the  best 
friend  of  the  industrial  interests  of  this  city,  we  got  a  8-cent  duty  on  matting 
costing  10  cents.  But,  as  I  have  said,  that  is  wiped  out  by  the  difference  in  the 
value  of  exchanges. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  ingrain  carpets  such  as  are  most  commonly  used  in 
the  houses  of  the  people  at  large  in  contradistinction  from  the  people  of  wealth, 
who  are  able  to  indulge  In  luxuries?- A.  They  are  the  fabrics  which  cover  the 
largest  amount  of  floor  space  at  a  minimum  cost  and  with  the  best  results  to  the 
user. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  recently  mattings  have  taken  their  place  because 
they  are  cheaper?— A.  Very  lar^ly  so. 

Q.  Are  they  considered  as  desirable  by  the  people  who  use  carpets,  and  do  they 
wear  as  long  and  as  well? — A.  They  do  not;  but  during  the  hard  times  that  pre- 
vailed from  1894  up  to  1897  the  masses  who  consume  ingrain  carpets  had  very 
little  purchasing  i)Ower,  and  as  it  was  the  fashion  to  cover  their  floor  with  some- 
thing, they  resorted  to  what  they  could  most  easily  reach,  and  mattings,  by  rea- 
son of  their  exceedingly  low  cost,  became  a  prime  factor  with  them  and  have 
continued  so  ever  since. 

Q.  Have  you  felt  any  competition  from  the  Hodges  flber  carpet  and  from  the 
wire-grass  mattings  made  in  the  Northwest?— A.  No  particular  inroad  has  been 
made  oy  either  of  the  concerns,  but  if  we  have  to  have  an  inroad,  and  the  ingrain- 
carpet  industry  must  go,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  Hodges  Company  and  the  Nj^rth^ 
western  grass  in  preference  to  the  product  of  the  yellow  man.    We  will  not 
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admit  the  yellow  man  as  a  personality,  but  nnder  present  laws  his  product  is 
admitted  at  a  premium  of  50  per  cent,  under  the  operation  of  the  exchanges. 

Q.  How  many  work  people  in  this  country  are  engaged  in  the  production  of 
ingrain  carpet?— A.  I  should  say  not  less  than  25,000. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  their  employment  at  living  wages  is  now  actually 
imperiled  by  existing  conditions? — ^A.  I  state  that  with  all  the  force  with  which 
it  is  i)ossible  for  me  to  do  so.  I  will  say  further  that  for  the  last  8  or  4  years  the 
ingrain-carpet  workers  have  not  had  more  than  two-thirds  employment,  so  that 
we  have  reached  a  condition  in  that  industry  that  absolutely  calls  for  relief. 

Q.  As  you  see  only  two  possible  remedies  for  it,  one  of  which  is  to  amend  the 
tariff,  do  you  recognize  the  difficulty  of  amending  the  tariff  in  one  respect  without 
opening  the  whole  question  of  all  the  schedules?— A.  I  can  only  say  in  reply 
that  my  exx)erience  tells  me  that  is  almost  an  absolute  impossibility.  I  have 
been  more  or  less  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  m  the  last  3  tariff 
bills  that  were  framed,  and  I  know  the  exceeding  difficulty  of  securing  favorable 
action  at  a  time  when  the  general  schedules  are  being  considered,  and  I  know  full 
well  the  difficulty  that  must  attend  endeavoring  to  secure  action  upon  a  single 
interest,  and  the  danger  in  making  application  along  that  line,  of  opening  the 
gates  to  the  trouble  that  naturally  ensues  under  those  conditions.  I  know  that 
fall  well. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Has  there  been  any  attempt  to  make  this  grade  of  straw 
matting  in  this  country? — A.  There  has  not;  no  attempt  worth  consideration. 

Q.  Is  there  a  reason  for  it?— A.  The  principal  reason  is  the  fact  that  the  labor 
employed  in  China  and  Japan  is  so  exceedingly  cheap  that  it  would  bo  impoasiUe 
to  compete  with  them. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  relative  cost  per  yard  of  the  averitf^e  ingrain  carpet  and  of 
the  straw  matting  that  comes  in  direct  competition  with  it? — ^A.  I  have  shown 
you  that  the  unit  of  value  taken  from  the  Treasury  statistics  of  imports  of  straw 
mattings  for  the  year  1900  is  $0,067.  The  $0,067  represents  the  value  of  ninety-nine 
one-hundredths  of  all  the  mattings  imported^that  is,  $0,067  per  yard,  gold  coet, 
as  against  the  natural  cost  of  $0,137. 

Q.  You  use  the  technical  terms,  which  are  unfamiliar  to  me,  of  course. — ^A.  In 
other  words,  then,  the  natural  cost  in  silver,  if  you  please.  The  selling  price  in  that 
country  in  the  currency  of  the  country  is  $0,137,  and  the  cost  in  this  country 
measured  by  gold  is  $0,067,  and  therefore  the  duty  imposed  on  the  $0,067  price,  of  3 
cents,  only  increased  the  cost  to  $0,097  as  against  its  natural  cost  of  $0,137, 
so  the  duty  is  absoluteljr  not  only  vTiped  out,  but  the  cost  is  less  by  4  cents  per 
yard  when  it  reaches  this  country  with  the  duty  imposed.  That  is  the  condition 
that  confronts  us. 

Q.  What  is  the  unit  of  cost  of  the  ingrain  carpet  that  can  be  compared  with  it?— 
A.  The  principal  ingrain  fabric  that  is  used,  and  the  one  that  gives  the  best 
results,  IS  the  all-wool  ingrain  caipet,  and  the  highest  selling  price  of  that  fabric 
to-day  is  47  i  cents  per  square  yard. 

(^.  What  is  the  selling  price  of  the  matting  imported  that  comes  in  direct  com- 
I)etition  with  that? — ^A.  You  can  simply  add  a  reasonable  importer's  and  retailer's 
profit  to  the  $0,067  price  and  the  8-cent  duty,  and  then  you  have  your  answer.  In 
other  words,  add  the  profit  to  the  9.7  cents,  which  is  the  total  cost  with  duty 
added,  and  then  you  have  your  answer. 

Q.  That  might  be  in  the  region  of  15  cents?— A.  It  might  be  15,  or  20  cents  at 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Under  the  tariff  law  of  1890  and  1894  it  was  all  free, 
was  it  not. — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  under  the  bill  of  1897  you  had  the  8i)ecific  duty  of  3  cents? — A,  That  is 
right. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  difference  of  exchange  wiped  out  all  the  benefits  of  that 
specific  duty? — A.  I  say  so  most  emphatically. 

Q.  Did  it  disadvantage  you  any  more  than  you  had  been  before  as  far  as  the 
amount  of  importation  was  concerned? — ^A.  You  can  readily  see  the  consequences 
of  reducing  the  natural  cost,  which  was  held  up  by  the  value  of  silver  at  90  cents 
to  a  dollar  per  ounce,  which  was  its  rate  prior  to  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  pur- 
chasing clause  in  the  fall  of  1893.  We  did  not  feel  this  question,  nor  had  mat- 
tings come  in  with  a  flood  before.  It  was  when  silver  became  so  low  and  the 
gradually  increasing  purchasing  power  of  gold  exchange  became  manifest  in  the 
reduced  cost  of  these  goods;  then  it  was  they  came  in  like  a  flood,  and  they  have 
continued  like  a  flood  ever  since. 

Q.  So  the  total  benefits  have  amounted  to  the  small  amount  of  money  that  the 
Treasury  receives  as  an  import  duty?— A.  The  Treasury  gets  the  benefits  and  our 
industry  gets  the  injury   that  is  it. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  high  a  duty  do  yon  think  wonld  be  necessary  to 
equalize  the  conditions  again? — A.  It  would  take  a  duty  of  100  i)er  cent  to  restore 
the  original  cost,  and  then  if  American  labor  is  to  be  protected  at  all  we  should 
have  not  less  than  80  per  cent  in  addition.    That  would  be  a  duty  of  130  per  cent. 

Q.  Is  that  based  on  the  natural  cost  or  the  cost  in  this  country — the  100  per  cent? — 
A.  It  is  based  on  the  reduced  cost. 

Q.  On  the  10.067?— A.  Upon  the  |0.067.  It  will  take,  in  other  words,  100  per  cent 
to  restore  the  cost  of  $.0187,  and  we  will  have  no  protection  at  all  until  we  have  a 
duty  in  excess  of  100  per  cent. 

Q.  That  would  be  equivalent  to  an  addition  of  about  9  cents  per  yard? — A.  Yes; 
9  cents  and  a  fraction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  If  yxm  had  a  restoration  of  your  American  market  would 
you  have  to  increase  the  price  over  the  present  i>rices  in  order  to  make  a  fair 
profit  and  x)ay  a  fair  wage? — ^A.  We  would  be  justified  in  increasing  the  present 
price  in  a  moderate  way,  because  it  is  absolutely  demanded  for  the  preservation 
of  the  industry.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  to  you  to-day  that  unless  something  is 
done  to  bring  about  a  betterment  of  these  conditions  the  ingrain  carpet  industry 
of  this  coxmtry  will  die  a  natural  death,  and  will  die  a  natural  death  because  of 
the  action  of  the  party  that  has  brought  it  into  life  by  protection.  I  epe&k  as  a 
Bepublican. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of  ingrain 
caipets  in  other  countries? — A.  I  can  only  say  this,  that  in  other  countries  ingrain 
carpet  is  not  universally  in  use,  nor  is  any  carpet  universally  in  use,  because  the 
masses  do  not  have  their  floors  covered.  In  foreign  countries  it  is  only  from  the 
middle  class  up  that  carpets  are  in  use;  and  the  masses  of  Europe  do  not  enjoy  a 
carpet  on  their  floors. 

Q.  The  difficulty  applies  to  the  American  market  particularly?— A.  This  is  the 
only  market  where  the  fabric  is  produced  to  any  extent,  and  of  course  the  diffi- 
culty is  right  here — centered  at  home. 

I  hope  you  will  take  note  of  my  remedies,  which  are  at  variance  with  the  free- 
silver  idea.  I  have  nothing  in  common  with  that.  I  simply  bring  to  you  condi- 
tions as  they  exist  from  a  business  standpoint,  and  show  that  the  gold  standard 
does  not  work  beneficially  for  all  the  interests  of  the  coxmtry.  In  other  words, 
the  gold  standard  brings  in  the  product  from  the  gold-standard  country  on  a 
uniform  basis ,  but  it  brings  the  products  from  a  depreciated  currency  or  silver  coun- 
try in  on  a  basis  of  great  disadvantage  to  American  producers  and  American  labor, 
and  it  wiU  require  action  by  the  great  Republican  party  to  do  away  with  that 
inconsistency.  A  law  that  prohibits  John  Chinaman  from  coming  here  to  inter- 
fere with  our  labor,  but  permits  the  product  of  his  labor  at  home  to  be  brought 
here  at  50  per  cent  premium  to  compete  with  our  labor,  ought  to  be  amended. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  reverse  or  the  proposition?— A.  No;  there  is  no  reverse 
of  the  proposition.  You  restore  the  eauilibrium  of  the  exchanges  and  John  dii  na- 
man'smterests  are  promoted,  because  ne  can  buy  double  the  amount  of  the  product 
for  what  he  now  has  to  pay  for  it. 

Q.  You  say  you  believe  it  wrong  to  protect  the  labor  and  leave  the  product  free; 
do  you  b«?lieve  in  protecting  the  product  and  leaving  the  labor  free? — A.  I  do  not 
think  I  quite  gather  the  significance  of  your  question. 

Q.  I  mean  this:  Should  there  be  a  tariff  on  manufactured  goods  and  free  and 
unrestricted  immi^n^tion? — ^A.  If  it  is  a  good  thing  to  restrict  immigration,  logi- 
cally it  is  a  good  tbmg  to  interdict  the  product  of  the  immigrant  that  you  interdict. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  reverse  of  that  proposition? — A.  I  believe  in  protec- 
tion to  American  industry. 

Q.  Applied  to  both  the  product  and  the  labor?— A.  Most' decidedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  mw,  as  a  practical  matter,  as  we  are  expected  to  make 
recommendations  to  Congresb,  according  to  the  way  you  put  the  case,  it  looks  as 
though  we  must  recommend  international  bimetallism,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  or 
an  increase  in  the  duty  on  Chinese  mattings  to  130  x>er  cent.  Which  of  these 
alternatives  do  you  think  is  of  the  speediest  and  easiest  realization? — A.  If  I  might 
reply  in  the  way  this  strikes  me,  I  will  say  that  neither  one  of  them  comes  within 
the  definition  of  easy.  I  am  f uUy  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  this  situation.  I  come 
here  to  jwint  out  a  condition  and  ask  if  you  and  your  associates  in  your  superior 
wisdom  can  devise  some  plan  that  will  bring  about  a  betterment  of  tliese  disas- 
trously bad  conditions.  Now,  I  have  nothing  to  propose.  I  say  either  one  of  these 
remedies  will  fill  the  bill,  but  I  think  they  are  awfully  difficult  of  accomplish- 
ment— both  of  them — and  I  have  just  enough  good  horse  sense  to  know  that  it  is 
no  easy  thing  to  undertake  to  legislate  on  either  of  these  lines.  I  want  to  go  fur- 
ther and  repeat  what  I  said  before,  that  unless  something  is  done  for  the  relief 
of  this  industry  the  handwriting  is  on  the  wall  and  it  will  perish,  and  what  has 
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been  pointed  to  with  pride  by  the  whole  American  people  as  an  exemplificaticni 
of  the  benefit  of  protection  will  be  wiped  out. 

Q.  Where  are  ingrain  carpets  manufactured  in  this  country?— A.  Eighty  per 
cent  of  the  whole  product  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  95  per  cent  of  this  80 
per  cent  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Have  the  manufacturers  conferred  in  regard  to  this  alarming  condition  of 
the  trade?— A.  I  can  not  say  that  they  have.  As  a  mass  they  know  that  they  are 
awfully  hurt,  but  they  do  not  know  what  has  hurt  them— a  good  many  of  tnem. 
I  have  ideas  of  what  the  trouble  is  and  have  brought  them  here  to-day. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  difference  of  opinion  among  manufac- 
turers as  to  the  cause  and  the  remedy? — ^A.  I  could  not  say  positively.  There 
may  be  some  who  have  not  delved  as  deeply  into  the  subject  as  I  have  that  may 
differ  with  me.  I  do  not  say  there  are,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  am  folly 
persuaded  that  I  am  right  in  my  position, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  tne  operatives  in  this  industry  able  to  make  a  liv- 
ing wage  when  employed? — A.  When  fully  employed;  yes.  For  the  last  4  or  5 
years  they  have  barely  eked  out  an  existence.  Their  rate  of  wages  is  at  least  25 
per  cent  above  the  rate  that  obtains  among  our  competitors  away  from  this 
city.  New  England  and  New  York  State,  where  the  industry  has  a  footing,  pays 
at  least  25  per  cent  less  than  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  all  departments  of  labOT. 
I  think  you  will  find  that  borne  out  by  statistics. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  not  some  of  the  largest  ingrain  carpet  manufac- 
turers in  New  England  cities?— A.  There  are.  The  largest  producer  of  ingrain 
carpet  is  in  your  own  State — ^in  Lowell,  Mass. 

Q.  Have  you  compared  the  expense  of  living  there  with  the  expense  in  Phila- 
delphia?— A.  I  presume  it  is  somewhat  less  there — ^perhaps  almost  entirely  made 
up  Dy  the  difference  in  the  rental.  I  think  the  cost  of  living  in  other  respects 
would  be  equally  as  great  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  At  the  time  the  revision  was  made  in  1897  were  these 
difaculties  that  had  beset  this  trade  presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Ck>mmit- 
tee? — A.  I  can  answer  you  very  pertmently.  I  presented  these  difficulties  myself 
to  Chairman  Dingley  and  to  his  associates,  Dalzell  and  Payne,  and  they  caught 
the  force  of  our  position  and  agreed  to  ^ve  us  a  10  cents  duty  on  matting,  which, 
as  I  have  explained,  was  overborne  m  the  Senate  and  that  part  of  the  bill 
remanded  to  the  free  list.  Afterwards  the  duty  of  8  cents  per  yard  was  reinstated 
and  finally  passed  both  Houses,  and,  as  I  have  said,  99  per  cent  of  the  mattings 
come  in  at  the  low  rate.  If  there  is  any  other  point  that  I  have  not  covered  with 
respect  to  labor,  material,  or  duty  on  material,  or  anything  else,  I  am  here  to  give 
you  the  benefit  of  my  judgment,  good  or  bad  as  it  may  be. 

I  have  nothing  to  advance  in  opposition  to  a  question  of  duty  either  on  the  com- 
ponent parts  or  on  our  own  fabric  itself.  As  a  protectionist,  I  am  in  favor  of 
protection.  I  think  the  farmer's  interests  should  be  conserved  as  well  as  the 
manufacturer's  and  laborer's,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  advance  any  argument  that 
would  be  opposed  to  America's  interests.  I  will  say  incidentally  that  so  far  as 
the  wool  duty  goes,  we  are  paying  the  highest  wool  duty  that  has  ever  been  paid 
since  the  Morrill  tariff  went  into  effect. 

^.  For  the  benefit  of  the  business,  you  would  prox)ose  a  modification  of  the  wool 
tariff? — A.  No;  I  have  nothing  to  prox)ose.  I  am  satisfied  to  rest  on  that.  I  make 
no  request  on  that  line. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  have  seen  and  known,  do  you  think  the  wool  tarifi:  as  it  stands 
now  serves  probably  more  interests  than  the  two  preceding  tariffs? — ^A.  I  will  say 
that  no  douDt  it  satisfied  the  opinion  of  those  who  made  the  law  and  those  who 
were  instrumental  in  calling  for  it  on  the  lines  in  which  it  was  enacted.  I  believe 
that  the  carpet  wool  duty  could  have  been  safely  somewhat  lower,  but  I  am  not 
raising  any  question  on  that. 

Q.  You  went  through  the  experience  of  free  wool,  did  you  not?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  find  advantages  or  disadvantages  under  a  tariff  of  that  kind  as  a 
manufacturer? — A.  There  were  both  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  advan- 
tage of  cheap  material  was  a  favorable  factor;  the  losr.  of  a  market  by  reason  <rf 
the  want  of  employment  of  the  working  people  was  a  factor  the  other  way. 

Q,  Provided  that  there  is  no  remedy  for  it  either  in  the  difference  of  exchaiu;e 
under  international  bimetallism  or  immediate  relief  through  a  change  in  me 
tariff,  is  there  a  possibility  of  some  other  class  of  manufacture  as  a  sub^tute  for 
ingrain  carpets? — ^A.  The  only  possibility  that  something  of  that  kind  might  obtain 
would  be  in  the  substitution  of  cheap  oilcloths.  But  you  can  readily  understand 
what  the  substitution  of  an  oilcloth  for  a  woolen  carpet  in  a  climate  like  this 
imports  for  the  user  in  midwinter.  I  hold  that  a  good  ingrain  carpet  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity  to  the  comfort  and  the  health  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
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becaiise  ihey  have  been  educated  up  to  use  them ;  and  I  think  they  are  a  conservator 
of  the  health  of  the  i)eople  of  the  coontry  at  liurge.  I  mean  this,  that  the  use  of 
in^p-ain  carpets  is  a  necessity  for  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  from  that  stand- 
point alone  the  interest  is  worthy  of  being  conserved. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Clajeuile.)  Do  yon  think  the  fashion  of  hard-wood  floors  and  the  nse 
of  rugs  nas  had  an  appreciable  influence  in  diminishing  the  demand  for  Ingrain 
carpets? — ^A.  Not  appreciably,  because  the  pjeople  whose  houses  have  hard-wood 
floors  as  a  rule  are  not  the  people  who  use  ingrain  carpets;  they  use  something 
higher.  If  the  use  of  the  ruff  displaces  any  carpet  it  is  not  the  in^ain.  There  is 
not  any  question  that  the  added  use  of  rugs  is  having  an  effect  in  displacing  higher 
grade  carpets,  but  it  is  so  slight  that  it  is  really  hardly  worthy  of  attention.  The 
treasurer's  statistics  on  that  point  will  be  an  addition  to  my  reply.  They  show 
that  the  increased  volume  of  imports  on  carpets  is  very  moderate,  and  that 
includes  the  oriental  rugs,  which  are  perhaps  the  largest  part  of  all  the  carpet 
imixirtations.  The  increase  has  only  been  a  moderate  one,  the  totals  perhai>s  under 
$1 ,750,000  in  1899  and  about  $2,500,000  in  1900.  You  see  our  situation  has  gone  to 
the  other  extreme— to  40,000,000  yards  of  matting  from  8,000,000  yards,  while  the 
decline  in  the  use  of  ingrain  carpets  has  been  from  50,000,000  to  88,000,000  yards  per 
annum,  in  a  period  of  7  years.  It  is  more  than  a  coincidence,  in  my  judgment.  It 
is  the  result  following  the  cause. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  further  statement  you  would  like  to  make?— A.  No. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Philadelphia,  Pa.  ,  December  £i,  1900. 

TESTDCONY  OF  EOH.  EOBEET  E.  FOEEDEBEB, 

Leather  manufacturer j  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  the  rooms  of  the  Manufacturers'  Club  at  10.05 
a.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  8.15  p.  m.  Hon.  Robert  H.  Foerderer  appesured 
as  a  witness,  and,  oeing  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

A.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Please  give  your  name  and  post-office  address.— A.  Rob- 
ert H.  Foerderer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

8.  Are  you  a  member-elect  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress? — ^A.  I  am. 
.  In  what  business  are  you  engaged?— A.  I  am  in  the  leather-manufacturing 
.business. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  it  in  Philadelphia?— A.  I  have  been 
in  the  business  since  1885;  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  business  since  1877. 

8.  What  is  the  name  of  your  business  concern?— A.  Robert  H.  Foerderer. 
.  Do  you  produce  a  variety  of  leathers  or  confine  yourself  to  a  specisdty?— A.  I 
confine  myself  to  a  specialty  of  what  are  known  as  glazed  kids  in  the  market 
to-day. 

Q.  Flease  tell  us  about  the  discovery  of  the  process  and  the  successful  establish- 
ment of  the  manufacture  of  vici  kid. — ^A.  The  leather  industry  is  rather  an  old 
industry^  and  up  until  16  years  ago  made  no  changes  or  made  no  progress— really 
went  on  in  one  old  method.  At  that  time  there  was  produced  in  France  a  leather 
which  was  imported  into  this  country,  known  ac  French  kid,  and  was  in  competi- 
tion with  our  goods,  and  was  having  the  preference  for  good  material  and  good 
leather.  We  leather  manufacturers  here  at  that  time  kept  on  producing  an  old 
tannage  of  stock,  tanned  by  a  vegetable  tannage,  which  was  used  and  known  as 
sumac — sumac  was  produced  in  tms  country  as  well  as  received  from  abroad,  prin- 
cipally Italy.  The  progress  therefore  was  not  very  good.  They  went  on  in  one 
old  way,  and  leather  was  produced  so  that  no  manufacturer  could  make  any 
money.  I  conceived  the  idea  in  1878  that  in  order  to  make  a  success  of  the  leather 
business  we  must  produce  something  different  from  what  was  going  on  at  that 
time.  I  began  to  experiment  on  the  methods  that  were  used  in  Europe ,  which  were 
known  to  me  and  given  to  me  by  my  father,  who  was  an  old  leather  manufac- 
turer, and  tried  to  improve  on  that  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  imported  article 
which  was  coming  here,  and  which  was  then  known  as  the  best  leatner.  Aiter  a 
series  of  experiments,  and  I  must  say  from  1878  to  1888 1  did  not  produce  any- 
thing, and  aid  not  have  very  much  of  a  success;  but  finally  after  constant  hard 
work  I  managed  to  produce  something  that  is  to-day  followed,  and,  as  I  think, 
only  in  its  infancy.  By  using  chemicals  made  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  soda 
we  produced  what  we  call  to-day  a  mineral  leather.  That,  as  soon  as  it  was  per- 
fected, in  1889,  immediately  took  the  place  of  the  imported  article,  and  to-day  I 
can  say  that  there  are  no  goods  imported  of  any  consequenoe,  and  we  are  shipping 
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goods  to  the  other  conntries,  taking  the  place  of  those  which  before  were  known  as 
the  best  goods.  There  was  no  special  course  to  follow,  only  our  common  sense  and 
judgment,  and  trying  to  produce  an  article  which  would  take  the  place  of  foreign 
goods.  After  these  goods  were  so  far  produced  that  the  shoe  manufacturer 
uked  them,  they  gave  them  the  preference,  and,  as  I  say,  the  result  is  that  we  are 
importing  no  goods  and  shipping  goods  to  Paris  instead  of  having  them  come 
Tiere. 

Q.  What  varieties  of  goods  do  you  produce? — ^A.  We  are  producing  glazed  kid. 
There  are  no  varieties — only  the  one  article. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  that  in  different  colors?— A.  Colors  are  simply  a  fad, 
and  we  produce  them  as  wanted;  don't  make  any  specialty  for  it;  does  not  hold 
on  for  any  time.    We  can  make  them  in  any  color. 

Q.  What  skins  do  you  use?— A.  GK>atskins. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  them? — ^A.  From  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Q.  From  what  market  do  you  buy?— A.  Well,  we  buy  in  all  markets.  I  suonld 
sav  India  is  the  largest  m-oducing  country  of  goatskins,  next  to  which  is  Arabia. 
We  receive  skins  from  China,  South  America,  and,  in  fact,  all  parts  of  the  wxirld 
except  the  United  States.  The  skins  produced  here  are  very  few  and  do  not 
amount  to  anything. 

Jt.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  get  any  from  Ireland?— A.  Yes. 
>.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  do  your  own  importing?— A.  We  do. 
►.  In  what  respect  do  your  kid  leathers  differ  from  the  French  kids?— A.  It 
ers  in  the  way  of  quality.  It  is  natural  for  us  to  say  that.  It  is  tanned  differ^itly. 
The  leather  as  tanned  by  ouv  present  methods  is  preserved;  it  preserves  the 
leather.  The  French  MdS  were  not  tanned;  they  were  simply  tawed,  or  partly 
tanned,  and  if  subjected  to  water,  or  exposed  to  tne  elements,  principally  water, 
they  would  become  hard  and  tinny,  where  this  leather  as  produced  in  tlus  counUy 
toHia^  does  not  become  that  way;  it  stands  all  those  tests,  and  is  in  that  way 
superior  to  the  French  Mds. 

Q.  Are  your  processes  patented?— A.  There  is  a  patent  on  a  process  Rimilar  to 
ours,  but  my  process  is  not  patented. 

Q.  How  many  other  manufacturers  in  this  country  are  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  substantially  the  same  class  of  goods?— A.  Well,  I  should  say  all  manu- 
facturers to-day  are  producing  the  same  class  of  goods. 

Q.  Where  are  they  located  mostly?— A.  They  are  mostly  in  Philadelphia  and 
Wilmington.  There  are  some  in  Massachusetts,  but  mostly  in  Philadelphia  and 
Wilmington. 

Q.  Has  the  imx>ortation  of  French  kids  been  practically  superseded? — ^A,  They 
have  been  practically  superseded;  yes. 

Q.  Has  your  process  been  introduced  in  France  or  any  other  foreign  country?— 
A.  They  are  introducing  them  there  to-day.  There  are,  I  should  say,  three  fac- 
tories producing  the  same  goods  in  Germany.  There  are  three  or  four  experi- 
menting in  France  on  the  same  process. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  that  as  a  recognition  of  the  triumph  of  your  method — supe- 
riority of  them  over  others?— :A.  I  do. 

Q.  How  about  prices  to  the  consumers  of  your  product  compso'ed  with  the 
French  product  previously  imported?— A.  Our  prices  compared  with  them  are 
fully  one-half;  that  is,  one-half  the  price.  French  kids  sold  by  the  square  foot 
for  from  60  to  70  cents  per  foot.  Our  price  on  the  average  to-day  is  20  to  23  cents 
per  square  foot. 

Q.  Since  the  development  of  your  product,  has  it  come  into  quite  general  use 
for  men's  wear  as  well  as  for  womenV— A.  Well,  the  last  8  years  is  brinmig  it 
into  general  use  as  far  as  men's  wear  is  concerned.  Prior  to  that  it  was  only  used 
for  children's  and  women's  shoes. 

Q.  I«i  the  condition  of  your  industry  prosperous? — A.  I  should  say  to-day  it  is 
not,  ioi.-  the  reason  that  raw  materials  are  so  high  that  we  can  not  legitimately 
sell  leather  at  the  prices  we  are  selling  at,  and  the  last  9  months  the  leather  busi- 
ness has  not  been  a  profitable  one. 

Q.  You  say  the  leather  business.  Does  that  remark  apply  to  other  kinds  of 
leather?— A.  No;  I  particularly  applied  it  to  my  own  business— the  glazed-kid 
business. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  state  how  much  capital  you  have  embarked  in  your  busi- 
ness, how  large  the  plant  is,  and  how  many  peoijle  you  employ?— A.  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  that  I  have  invested  in  my  business  about  $6,000,000;  I  employ 
about  2,500  hands.  They  say  that  I  have  the  largest  business  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.    I  am  now  manufacturing  about  3,000  dozens  of  skins  per  day. 

Q.  Is  the  tanning  and  finishing  process  a  long  one?  Does  it  take  a  good  deal  of 
time?— A.  We  consider  it  not  verjr  long.  It  takes  about  8  months  from  the  time 
we  put  the  skins  in  the  works  until  they  are  ready  to  selL 
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Q.  Does  it  involve  a  good  deal  of  hand  labor?— -A.  Tee. 


^  Is  there  a  variety  of  machinery  employed  in  the  production?— A.  There  is 
more  or  less  machinery  employed,  and  tnat  only  in  the  last  15  years.  Prior  to 
that  we  had  little  or  no  machinery.    It  was  aU  hand  labor. 

Q.  Have  other  leather  industries  undergone  a  sinular  change?— A.  Yes.  In 
leather  works,  whether  making  glazed  kid  or  heavy  leather,  the  machinery  is  the 
same,  only  that  it  is  larger  and  built  more  solid  in  the  latter. 

<j.  In  your  process  do  you  use  any  hemlock  or  oak  or  sumac  in  tanning? — A. 
No. 

Q.  Is  this  process  of  yours  applicable  to  the  tanning  of  other  skins  except  goat- 
skins?—A.  It  is  applicable  to  the  tanning  of  all  kinds  of  leathers.  I  should  except 
from  that  sole  leather;  but  for  belting  leathers,  harness  leather,  or  any  other  kind 
of  leather  except  sole  leather  it  is  applicable. 

Q.  Is  the  use  broadening  and  extending  constantly?'-A.  It  is  extending  con- 
stantly and  continuously.  I  should  say  right  there  tnat  I  believe  next  year  there 
will  be  more  users  of  that  process  tlum  there  are  to-day,  and  the  reason  is  that 
there  is  a  patent  on  this  process  expiring  on  the  1st  of  January.  A  good  many 
manufacturers,  I  believe,  claim  they  do  not  use  this  process,  but  I  doubt  that  very 
much.    I  think  to-day  they  are  all  usin^  it. 

Q.  Do  you  also  manufacture  a  dressing  for  this  leather,  for  popular  use? — A. 
The  manufacture  of  dressing  is  simply  what  I  would  term  a  side  issue,  a  side  line. 
It  is  not  of  any  consequence. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  this  process  you  use  a  secret  process?— A.  It  is  a 
secret  process,  and  it  is  not;  other  men  are  using  it. 

Q.  Any  manufacturer  can  use  it  who  pays  for  it?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is 
in  that  way.  It  is  a  process  which  requires  a  good  deal  of  thought.  The  pro- 
duction of  leather  is  not  producing  a  piece  of  doth  or  iron  or  anjrthing  of  that 
sort,  every  skin  re<}uiring  a  different  treatment,  requiring  different  times  in 
going  through  the  different  processes. 

Q.  According  to  the  equality  of  the  skin  or  thickness? — ^A.  No;  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  skin.  Skm  is  not  a  product,  it  is  not  manufactured;  it  is  a  natural 
product,  and  a  difference  exists  in  skins  as  in  men.  One  skin  requires  one  kind 
of  treatment  and  another  another  kind  of  treatment,  and  therefore  skins  coining 
from  India  would  require  different  treatment  from  those  coming  from  South 
America.  That  is,  the  difference  in  the  skins  brings  out  the  different  methods. 
Therefore  in  the  process  you  may  require  a  certain  quantity  of  material  for  one 
kind  where  you  would  require  more  for  another. 

Q.  The  point  of  my  question  was  whether  there  was  equal  facility  for  all  manu- 
facturers to  use  the  process  if  they  desire  to  do  so?— A.  Yes;  the  facilities  are 
equal. 

Q.  Is  this  glazed  kid  that  you  speak  of  what  is  known  in  the  market  as  vici 
kid?— A.  Vici  kid  is  my  own  trade-mark.  It  is  a  word  that  1  adopted  on  accom- 
plishing this  leather. 

Q.  On  conc[uering  the  process? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  this  take  the  place  of  that  leather  we  used  to  use  called  glove  kid?— 
A.  I  should  say  it  does  not  and  it  does.  It  takes  the  place  by  being  put  in  place 
of  it.  There  is  a  difference  between  glove  leather  ana  ^love  kid.  Glove  leather 
was  tanned  with  alum,  and,  as  stated  before,  that  which  was  being  tanned  in 
alum  was  not  tanned,  it  was  only  tawed,  would  not  stand  the  elements,  particu- 
larly the  water.  They  Would  harden  or  lose  color,  or  crack  and  break,  which  this 
leather  does  not  do. 

<3.  The  leather  that  we  used  to  use,  glove  Md,  that  we  used  for  children's  and 
misses'  shoes— is  that  kind  of  leather  usied  to  as  large  extent  as  formerly? — A.  No; 
that  is  entirely  extinct. 

Q.  Is  Cordovan  much  in  use  now?— A.  Cordovan  is  used  more  or  less,  but  there 
are  only  one  or  two  factories.    I  know  very  little  about  Cordovan  leather. 

Q.  Are  you  financially  interested  in  the  factories  you  mentioned  in  Germany 
and  France?— A.  No;  not  at  this  time. 

Q.  They  are  not  using  your  exact  process  of  curing,  are  they?— A.  Yes;  they 
are  usinf^  our  exact  process,  as  near  as  I  can  find  out.  The  fact  that  these  people 
can  use  it  is  evidence  that  it  is  not  a  secret  process.  Men  working  in  my  factory 
will  go  to  this  factory  or  the  other  factory  and  carry  with  them  the  process;  so 
therefore  it  can  not  be  kept  a  secret. 

j^.  Does  the  process  of  tanning  give  a  waterproof  feature  to  the  goods? — A.  This 
mineral  tanning  pives  a  waterproof  feature  to  it.  The  leather  tanned  by  this 
process  has  this  difference  in  it:  Formerly,  in  the  old  tanning,  we  would  tan  the 
skins  after  they  were  dried  out,  and  then  rewet,  and  put  through  their  regular 
finishing  process.    To-day  we  tan  the  skins  and  color  them,  or  m  other  words 
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blacken  them,  and  then,  after  they  are  blackened,  finish  them.  That  is  done  for 
the  reaton  that  after  the  skins  are  once  dried  we  never  can  brin^  them  back  to 
their  oripnal  state,  so  as  to  handle  them  as  we  did  before.  That  is  the  secret  in 
the  making  of  that  leather.  Should  there  be  a  mistake  at  that  point  yonr  leather 
is  entirely  spoiled  or  depreciated,  so  that  yon  can  not  get  any  results  from  it. 
That  is  the  danger  part  of  the  leather  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  you  invent  this  process?— A.  I  would  not  consider 
that  I  invented  it.  I  am  not  an  inventor.  I  simply  kept  on  working  until  1 
found  a  way  out. 

Q.  You  discovered  the  process  then,  or  was  it  discovered  for  your  establish- 
ment?—A.  No;  I  contend  I  was  the  first  one  to  complete  this  process.  All  the 
materials  used  in  it  have  been  used  in  the  leather  business  for  years.  There  is 
nothing  that  you  might  say  is  novel  or  new;  simply  applying  the  two  things 
together.  In  the  old  tanning  of  leather  chrome  alum  was  used.  I  took  bichi^ 
mate  of  potash  and  muriatic  acid,  which  was  practically  the  basis  of  chrome  alum, 
and  separated  the  two,  and  thereby  produced  this  leather.  That  was  the  basis  to 
start  with,  and  in  order  to  &r  that  I  nad  to  study  out  some  method  of  fixing  it  in 
the  skin  so  it  could  not  be  washed  out  or  would  not  harden  the  leather. 

Q.  You  say  the  process  was  afterwards  patented?— A.  The  process  was  patented 
in  1884.  That  is,  a  certain  Mr.  Schultz  claimed  to  have  a  patent  on  a  process  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  I  was  using,  and  that  is  the  patent  that  expires  on  the  first  of  the 
year.  That  was  bought  up  by  several  of  the  manufacturers,  and  under  that  i>atent 
most  of  the  manufacturers  to-day  are  working. 

Q.  Was  the  patent  on  the  process  of  such  a  character  that  it  interfered  with 
your  use  of  it  after  he  had  patented  it? — ^A.  I  g^ess  he  could  have  interfered,  like 
all  troubles  of  that  kind  can  be  brought  about.  A  man  can  claim  you  are  doing 
so  when  that  is  not  a  fact,  and  I  deemed  it  advisable  and  good  business  to  say 
nothing  about  it,  but  get  in  on  the  gn*ound  floor  the  best  I  could. 

J  Did  you  have  to  purchase  the  right? — ^A.  I  had  to  purchase  the  right. 
After  being  the  inventor? — ^A.  After  practically  being  the  inventor. 
You  said  tne  business  was  not  profitable  because  of  theprice  of  raw  mate- 
.  What  is  the  cause  of  raw  materials  being  high? — A.  Well,  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  ferret  that  thing  out  myself,  and  I  can  see  no  other  reason  for  it  bat 
speculation  on  the  part  of  the  gatherers  of  skins,  they  in  turn  having  a  good 
d!emand.  I  attribute  most  of  these  things  to  the  extreme  demand  which  exists 
to-day.  There  is  more  or  less  demand  for  leathers,  owing  to  the  selling  of  them 
in  foreign  countries.  We  have  an  output  to-day  which  five  years  ago  we  did  not 
have.  In  other  words,  I  sell  one-half  of  my  product  in  the  foreign  countries,  and 
with  that  outlet  it  naturally  makes  the  manufacturers  here  somewhat  short  of 
goods.  They  are  therefore  demanding  a  few  more  than  are  produced,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  can  not  get  up  our  prices  to  such  a  point  as  to  compensate  us  for 
doing  the  business. 

Q.  Does  the  demand  for  ^ood  skins  make  the  raising  of  goats  a  profitable  indus- 
try?— ^A .  Goats  in  these  foreign  countries  are  used  the  same  as  a  cow  is  here.  They 
use  them  for  milking,  and  they  use  the  meat  to  feed  on,  and  simply  sell  the  skin  as 
a  by-product. 

Q.  The  demand  for  goatskins  has  not  encouraged  the  raising  of  goats  in  this 
country,  has  it?— A.  I  have  started  a  little  ranch  in  New  Mexico  to  demonstrate 
whether  it  would  be  profitable  or  not.  I  think  Mexico  is  the  only  place  where  they 
raise  them  in  herds,  and  where  they  have  it  so  far  developed  to-day  as  to  be  a 
profitable  industry.  They  are  able  to  sell  the  meat  at  a  price,  and  get  a  fair  price 
for  the  skins. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litohman.)  Is  this  process  of  yours  applicable  to  sheepskins?— A. 
Yes;  it  has  been  used  in  ^eepsklns. 

Q.  Largely? — A.  Well,  I  should  say  largely. 

Cj.  Does  it  make  the  same  relative  superiority  of  product  as  with  the  goatskin?— 
A.  It  would;  yes. 

Q.  Sheepskins  formerly  were  not,  of  course,  as  valuable  or  desirable  as  goat- 
skins?— ^A.  That  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  high  price  of  raw  material.  The 
demand  for  sheepskins  last  year  was  far  in  excess  of  anything  that  had  ever  been 
before.  They  were  substituted  for  goatskins,  and  in  a  good  many  cases  sold  as 
goatskins.  Owing  to  this  process  of  tanning,  it  produced  leather  which  was  far 
sux>erior  to  that  produced  oy  the  old  methods  of  tanning,  and  therefore  filled  a 
want. 

Q.  That  is,  Rheepskin  by  this  modem  process  was  in  many  respects  superior  to 
goatskin  of  the  old  process? — A.  To  the  old  process,  exactly;  yes. 

9.  Did  the  demand  fall  direct  upon  the  domestic  market  for  the  supply  of  sheep- 
skips?— A.  Well,  the  domestic  supply  of  sheepskins  was  used  largely  in  that 
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process.  For  instance,  I  would  qnote  Swift  &  Co.;  they  nse  lots  of  sheepskins, 
and  tan  lots  of  sheepskins,  That  is  entirely  ont  of  my  line;  bnt  I  can  say  for 
foreign  skins  they  were  very  largely  used  as  a  substitute  for  goatskins. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  the  number  of  your  annual  output? — A. 
About  8,000,000. 

Q.  And  you  say  one-half  of  that  is  export?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  in  your  factory? — ^A.  I  should  say  the 
average  rate  of  wages  is  about  $10  a  week. 

Q.  And  how  many  weeks  in  the  year?— A.  They  work  52  weeks  in  the  year. 

Q.  Thatis  a  pretty  good  industry  then?— A.  Yes.  One  thing,  we  can't  stop  when 
we  want  to.  It  takes  us  about  three  months  to  ^et  out  our  work,  and  by  the  time 
we  ^et  to  the  end  if  we  wanted  to  let  up  we  cotud  not,  and  it  would  not  be  good 
business  to  do  so. 

Q.  Have  you  seasons  in  the  year  corresponding  to  the  seasons  in  the  shoe 
trade?— A.  I  should  say  yes.  There  appear  to  be  two  seasons  in  the  year,  but, 
generally  speaking,  we  go  along  about  one  way. 

(^.  Are  tne  seasons  abroad  and  at  home  coincident? — A.  No.  When  we  are 
quiet  here  they  are  busy  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  When  this  method  of  tanning  is  applied  to  calfskins  does 
it  give  them  gloss  like  the  glazed  kid?— A.  The  glaze  is  done  by  finishing;  it  is 
not  done  by  tanning.  It  is  done  by  one  of  the  methods  of  finishing  your  leather. 
The  finishing  is  done  by  a  friction  or  by  a  polishiug. 

Q.  Is  that  polish  put  on  by  machinery? — ^A.  Altogether  by  machinery;  friction 
especially. 

Q.  Are  calfskins  finished  in  that  way  at  all? — ^A.  They  are;  but  it  is  not  very 
good  business  to  do  so.  The  friction  that  is  put  on  calfskin  is  likely  to  make  it 
tender.  The  grain  of  calfskin  being  so  fine,  oeing  an  animal  that  is  not  quite 
matured,  the  niction  is  too  severe,  and  will  make  tne  skin  more  or  less  tender. 

Q.  Is  this  process  used  in  the  leather  that  is  made  into  patent  leathers? — A.  We 
are  to-day  experimenting  on  that  process.  I  believe  it  will  be  a  very  successful 
process,  and  take  the  place  of  imported  patent  leathers. 

Q.  And  if  successful  it  will  avoid  to  a  large  extent  cracking  of  x>atent  leather? — 
A.  That  is  a  thing  you  can  not  avoid. 

Q.  That  is  owing  to  the  enamel?— A.  The  enamel  put  on  the  face  of  the  skin. 
At  the  same  time  I  think  we  can  produce  an  enamel  leather  or  patent  leather 
with  less  lacquer  or  less  japan  wmch  will  in  itself  prevent  the  cracking  which 
occurs  in  leathers  prejjared  by  the  old  method. 

Q.  It  will  minimize  it? — ^A.  It  will  minimize  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  any  changes  in  laws  that  would  benefit  the  leather  industry, 
especially  your  branch  of  it? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  anything.  I  think  to-day 
we  can  produce  leather  equal  to  anyone  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  think  we  can 
work  as  cheap  as  any  one.  What  I  mean  by  that  is,  while  we  pay  more  wages 
than  foreign  countries,  we  produce  more  leather. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  that  due  to  the  employment  of  machinery,  or  to  the 
higner  SBilled  labor  itself? — ^A.  I  should  say  the  skill  in  the  leather  Dusiness  is 
very  poor.  There  is  no  skill,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  the  business  being  as  back- 
ward as  it  has  been,  as  I  said,  up  until  1885  or  1890.  Prior  to  that  we  went  along 
in  one  rut,  really  worked  by  the  rule  of  thumb;  there  was  no  method,  no 
systems,  and  they  simply  went  on  day  in  and  day  out.  They  used  no  thermom- 
eters; they  used  nothmg.  They  would  simply  test  their  waters  or  liquors  by 
applying  the  hands  to  see  if  they  were  of  the  nght  temperature.  Those  things  I 
tmnK  we  are  improving  on  to-day,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  think  that  we  can 
compete  with  foreign  countries.  I  believe,  however,  that  they  are  just  as  wise 
as  we  are,  and  this  f orei^  business  we  have  to-day  we  can  not  expect  to  keep; 
that  the  manufacturers  m  foreign  countries  will  do  equally  as  well  as  we,  and 
will  xnroduce  their  leathers,  we  will  find,  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  we  do  here,  or  at 
the  same  rates. 

Q.  Your  relations  with  your  help  are  harmonicas? — A.  I  know  of  no  troubles  I 
have  ever  had  with  ray  help.  I  want  to  say  this:  There  are  always  more  or  less 
troubles  in  factories  that  are  conducted  on  business  principles.  Some  men  object 
to  rules,  like  coming  in  promptly  on  time,  or  rules  that  we  must  adopt  and  hold 
up  to  strictly;  but  with  good  sensible  men  we  have  never  had  any  trouble. 

Q.  What  number  of  hours  i)er  day  do  you  work? — A.  We  work  59  hours  per 
week. 

Q.  Have  you  in  your  employ  help  that  have  been  with  you  for  a  long  number 
of  years,  or  is  your  help  shifting?—  A.  I  should  say  most  all  my  help,  the  old  help, 
has  always  been  with  me.  I  have  not  changed  any  hands  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned.   My  sux>erlntendent  to-day  has  been  with  me  since  I  started.    He  wae 
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with  my  father  7  or  8  years  prior  to  that.  The  rule* that  I  established  in  my  fac- 
tory was  this:  that  men  that  are  worthy  of  advancement  are  advanced.  It  u 
entirely  on  their  own  merits  and  their  own  ambitions  to  advance.  I  am  always 
amdons  and  looking  for  good  men,  and  they  have  as  good  opportnnitiee  as  they 
ever  have  had;  in  fact,  better  opportunities,  1  should  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Has  tnere  been  any  combination  among  the  manufac- 
turers of  your  products? — A.  There  has  been  no  combinations. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  attempts? — ^A.  Yes;  they  have  attempted  to  form  com- 
binations the  last  8  or  4  years. 

Q.  Why  have  they  failed? — ^A.  I  don't  know.  I  guess  they  could  not  get  all  the 
manufacturers  together. 

Q.  Were  you  invited  into  the  combination? — ^A.     was. 

Q.  Did  you  decline  to  go  in? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  you  can  conduct  your  business  as  economically  singly  as  though 
it  were  in  a  great  combination  of  all  the  leather  manufacturers? — A.  I  think  I 
can.  I  think  my  business  has  gotten  to  such  an  extent  that  a  combination  of  all 
the  manufacturers  together  would  not  exceed  my  output. 

Q.  For  that  reason  you  are  not  concerned  whether  they  combine  or  not?— 
A.  No. 

Q.  There  is  a  leather  combination  in  the  country,  is  there  not? — ^A,  There  is  the 
United  States  Leather  Trust.  That  is  the  heavy-leather  business,  what  we  term 
sole-leather  business;  and  then  there  is  a  combination  on  the  calfskin  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchbcan.)  The  calfskin  business  is  more  in  accord  with  the  sole- 
leather  Dusiness  than  your  business  is? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  use  substantially  the  same  skin,  only  different  material?— A.  Different 
material;  yes. 

C^.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  there  considerable  other  leather  manufacturing  in 
Philadelphia  besides  your  own? — ^A.  Yes;  we  have  quite  a  number  of  manufac- 
turers here.  To-day  we  have  2  very  large  manufacturers  who  have  recently  put 
up  some  expensive  plants.  While  tnese  plants  have  not  quite  started  to  work,  at 
the  same  time  they  are  preparing  to  go  to  work,  I  suppose. 

Q.  What  kind  of  leather  do  they  produce?— A.  They  are  producing  the  same 
kind  of  leather  as  I  am. 

Q.  Are  all  other  kinds  of  leather  produced  here?— A.  No;  the  only  leather  pro- 
duced here  is  similar  to  mine — ^glazed-kid  leather.  There  appear  to  be  certain 
localities  in  which  these  leather  industries,  specialties,  have  located.  I  should 
say,  goin^  back  to  glove  leather,  that  glove  leather  is  produced  princii>ally  in 
GloversviUe.  At  the  same  time  I  am  producing  a  little  glove  leather  at  my 
factory  to-day,  and  I  believe  we  can  bring  that  to  Philadelphia  later  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  there  any  patent  leather  made  here? — A.  We  are 
makingsome;  it  is  enameled  leather.  They  are  maldng  very  little  patent  leather 
here.    Patent  leather  is  made  principally  in  Newark. 

Q.  Some  little  in  Wilmington? — ^A.  Very  little  in  Wilmington.  Pyle  makes 
some;  ves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  consider  Philadelphia  a  superior  point  for  the 
leather  manufacture? — A.  I  think  it  is  superior — not  in  every  way  superior  to 
anywhere  else — simply  because  we  have  g<x)d  water  facilities.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  water  that  we  have  here  seems  to  work  in  very  well.  At  the  same  time 
Wilmington  has  good  facilities;  Massachusetts  has  good  facilities;  but  I  beheve 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  leather  produced  there  from  the  leather  produced  in 
Philadelphia,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  water  is  somewhat  different.  When  the 
manufacturers  in  the  East  are  asked  to  take  a  certain  kind  of  skin,  they  can  not 
produce  a  similar  leather  to  what  is  produced  here.  I  can  only  say  this  by  hear- 
say. Whether  it  is  due  to  that  fact  or  not,  they  do  not  produce  the  same  kind  of 
leather  out  of  the  same  kind  of  skin.  For  instance,  if  we  take  an  East  India  skin 
we  can  get  good  leather;  if  a  Massachusetts  man  takes  an  East  India  skin  hi^ 
leather  would  come,  maybe,  too  tinny.  If  they  take  a  South  American  skin ,  which 
is  naturally  soft,  their  leather  will  turn  out  even,  while  we  can  do  the  same  thing 
here.    I  tmnk  that  is  due  more  or  less  to  the  action  of  the  water. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litohman.)  Some  chemical  action  of  the  water? — ^A.  Possibly  some 
chemical  action. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  do  not  claim  that  there  is  any  particular  difference, 
then,  in  the  class  of  help  you  have  here  as  compared  with  theirs?— A.  The  help 
shifts  around  from  one  to  another,  where  there  is  any  shifting  done. 

Q.  Are  most  of  your  employees  American  bom? — A.  No;  1  should  say.  Yon 
can  not  get  American  citizens  to  work  in  the  leather  factories,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
They  seem  to  think  the  leather  business  is  not  a  very  clean  business.  They  are 
rather  afraid,  or  they  dislike  the  business  on  account  of  being  compelled  to  use 
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lime  and  different  materials  of  that  sort,  which  go  through  the  different  processes, 
and  which  are  not  very  clean. 

Q.  Is  the  work  healthful?— A.  I  should  consider  it  very  healthful. 

Q.  No  sickness  or  ph^cal  disability  of  any  kind  resulting  from  it  that  you 
know  of?— A.  The  physical  disabilities  are  more  or  less  rheumatism;  thev  may 
contract  rheumatism,  but  not  contagious  diseases.  I  think  that  the  materials  that 
they  use  rather  prevent  contagious  disease  getting  about. 

Q.  In  that  respect  is  your  method  any  Improvement  over  the  old  methods  of 
tamung?— A.  Tes;  the  tanning  part  has  not  anything  to  do  with  the  other  part. 
The  lime  particularly  is  the  omiozious  thing  in  the  leather  business.  When  a 
goatskin  is  once  placed  in  water,  it  does  not  take  a  great  while  for  it  to  putrif y  or 
decompose,  and  therefore  it  must  be  placed  into  lime,  which  preserves  it.  After 
it  comes  from  that  the  skin  is  turned  into  pure  gelatin.  We  then  must  tan  the 
skin,  for  if  it  is  left  aside  for  24  hours  it  is  apt  to  spoil  entirely.  Hiere  is  where 
the  difference  comes  in  as  to  the  study  of  the  leather  business.  We  can  not  get 
intelligent  American  citizens  to  take  hold  of  it  and  study  that  budness  out. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  When  is  the  process  of  removing  the  hair  from  the 
skin  applied?— A.  That  is  prior  to  the  t.anTi1ng  process;  you  must  remove  the  hair 
first,  before  your  skin  is  tanned. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  that  done  by  a  chemical  or  electric  process?— A.  That 
is  done  by  placinj^  the  skins  in  hme  so  as  to  open  un  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  that 
will  leave  the  hairs  slip  out;  it  is  taken  out  either  by  machine  or  by  hand;  taken 
out  over  the  half -moon  table  or  board;  scraped  out. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  tried  the  electrical  process?- A.  I  have  had  a  few  skins  tried 
that  way,  but  the  difficulty  about  that  seems  to  be  this,  while  they  claim  to  use 
lime  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  hair,  at  the  same  time  it  swells  the  skin,  and 
the  inner  surface  becomes  of  such  a  density  that  when  api)lied  to  the  subsequent 
operations  and  finally  to  the  tanning,  that  fibrous  matter  is  not  close  together  as 
in  the  old  toying  process.  That  was  the  method  of  the  toying  process,  which 
simply  held  the  glutinous  matter  in  a  gelatinous  condition,  which,  when  put  into  . 
the  water,  would  wash  out  and  bring  tne  skin  to  its  original  state.  It  is  the  going 
through  that  process  after  being  limed  and  bathed,  etc.,  which  makes  the  skin 
entirely  different  and  loosens  the  fibers  so  that  they  are  soft  and  pliable  and  at 
the  same  time  thoroughly  fixed  in  the  skin  and  can  not  be  removed. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  21,  1900, 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MB.  JOHH  0.  CBOXTOH, 

President  of  the  Shoe  Manufacturers*  Association  of  Philadelphia, 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  the  Manufacturers'  Club,  pursuant  to  recess, 
at  7.45  p.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr.  John  Q.  Croxton,  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name  and  post-office  address.— A.  John 
G.  Croxton,  255  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelnhia. 

Q.  In  what  business  are  you  engaged? — ^A.  Shoe  manufacturing. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association?— A.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber and  have  been  since  its  organization;  have  been  president  of  it  14  years,  and 
2  years  before  that,  secretary. 

Q.  Are  you  president  now? — A.  I  am  president  at  present,  yes. 

Q.  Of  how  many  members  does  the  association  con8ist?^A.  I  think  we  have  18 
members  at  present. 

Q.  Does  that  embrace  all  the  shoe  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  city? — A.  Not 
all.  There  are  perhaps  4  or  5, 1  should  say,  small  concerns  that  are  not  included 
in  our  membership. 

Q.  Has  the  association  a  working  agreement  with  the  employees  that  has  been 
in  force  some  years? — A.  We  have.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  care  to  make  a 
matter  of  record  of  it;  but  to  give  you  an  idea  so  you  can  ask  questions,  I  could 
give  you  a  brief  history  of  the  organization  and  our  workings  in  the  way  of 
arbitration. 

Q.  That  is  exactly  what  we  would  like  to  hear.— A.  I  think  it  was  in  January, 
1885,  the  first  board  of  arbitration  was  formed.  Before  that  time  we  had  been 
working— the  shoe  manufacturers  and  the  Knights  of  Labor.  The  Knights  of 
Labor  controlled  the  shoe  industry  here,  and  ^ey  had  what  they  called  a  board  of 
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arbitration;  not  a  joint  board,  but  a  board  of  arbitration  which  was  made  up 
entirely  of  their  own  people.  We  were  nnable  to  get  along  with  them,  not  <m 
acconnt  of  wage  bills,  ont  on  acconnt  of  their  interference  in  the  working  of  the 
business,  of  the  employment  of  onr  people,  and  of  helpers,  working  honrs,  and 
many  things.  It  became  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  along  as  we  were  work- 
ing. So  we  demanded  a  joint  board  of  arbitration,  a  board  of  arbitration  com- 
peted of  manufacturers  and  shoe  workers.  The]^  refused.  We  could  go  no 
further  and  the  factories  shut  down — what  you  might  call  a  lockout,  which  we 
expected  to  last  for  some  time.  The  peace  society  here  took  the  question  up  in  a 
very  few  days  and  tried  to  have  the  two  x>artiee  get  together,  the  Knights  of  Labor 
and  the  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  been  no 
question  of  labor  taken  up  by  the  Shoe  Manufacturers*  Association.  The  associa- 
tion was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  fighting,  as  ^ou  may  say,  royalty  machines 
that  we  claimed  had  expired.  But  then  the  question  of  labor  was  taken  up,  and 
the  peace  society  brought  the  two  sides  together,  and  there  was  a  commi^iee 
appointed  of  7  from  the  Knights  of  Labor,  District  Assembly  No.  70,  of  which 
Mr,  Gfoodwin— I  would  not  say  positively  at  that  time,  but  afterwards,  during  onr 
business  negotiations,  was  the  master  workman,  and  7  from  the  Shoe  Manufac- 
turers' Association;  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Washburn,  a  verv  able  man,  as  presiding  offi- 
cer. We  held  a  meeting  and  formed  the  rules  under  which  practically  we  are 
working  to-day  with  the  Knights  of  Labor.  The  rules  were  suggested  by  the  7 
members  of  the  manufacturers'  association  on  the  committee,  and  the  7  members 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  were  put  in  shape  by  myself  as  secretary.  The 
comments  on  the  rules,  which  we  consider  as  strong  and  as  valuable  as  the  rules 
themselves,  were  written  by  Mr.  Washburn,  the  'peace  commissioner,  and  the 
president  of  the  loint  board  that  met. 

When  those  rules  went  into  operation — and  our  secretary  here  has  the  copy  of 
the  old  original  rules— they  were  in  effect  for  nearly  8  years.  Mr.  GhxKlwm  in 
his  testimony  last  night  stated  it  was  the  beginninf^  of  the  year  and  lasted  a  few 
months.  It  was  nearly  8  years  that  we  worked  with  the  Ejiights  of  Labor.  In 
our  arrangement  with  the  Knights  of  Labor  at  that  time  we  had,  on  our  side, 
the  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association;  on  the  shoe  workers'  side  an  enforced  organi- 
zation of  the  Knights  of  Labor — enforced  for  this  reason:  That  we  bound  ourselTes 
to  employ  none  but  a  Knight  of  Labor  to  work  in  our  factories;  anyone  who 
applied  to  us  for  work  must  show  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  order  of  Knights 
of  Labor  or  he  could  receive  no  employment;  therefore  as  all  organizations  of 
that  kind  must  have  the  power,  they  must  be  in  a  sense  forced  organizations. 
We  worked,  as  I  say,  with  them  for  nearly  8  years  fairly  satisfactorily.  But  the 
class  of  people  who  were  in  control  here  found  that  under  the  system  of  joint 
arbitration  and  rules  under  which  we  worked  there  was  little  labor  for  the  agita- 
tor or  for  the  committeeman,  who  received  50  cents  an  hour  for  his  labor,  and 
they  became  restive  at  the  end  of  about  two  years  and  protests  were  taken  to 
break  our  arrangement.  They  did  not  succeed  until  the  fall  of  1887 — I  think  it 
was  1887 — and  then  one  of  the  smallest  factories  in  the  association,  Taylor  Ss  Carr, 
manufacturers  of  men's  work,  was  struck  contrary  to  our  rules.  The  base  of  onr 
whole  system  has  been  that  there  shall  be  no  lockout  or  strikes.  They  struck. 
We  used  every  effort  to  have  those  men  come  back  to  work.  The  factories  were 
not  closed  down,  and  everv  effort  was  made  to  have  the  Knights  of  Labor  centred 
their  people  and  require  them,  as  we  claimed  they  could,  to  fulfill  their  contract 
and  to  go  back  to  work  and  submit  any  grievance  they  might  have  to  arbitration. 
They  refused  to  do  that.  We  gave  them  a  certain  time,  several  days,  to  accom- 
plish this  and  to  give  us  their  report.  Before  the  time  that  that  report  was  made 
they  struck  all  the  shops — we  call  them  shops— all  the  factories  in  the  shoe  manu- 
facturers' organization.  Mr.  GKx>dwin  at  that  time  was  the  master  workman. 
Mr.  Goodwin  was  the  leading  spirit,  and  without  Mr.  Goodwin  the  shops  would 
not  have  been  struck — ^they  would  not  have  been  struck  without  Mr.  Goodwin. 
We  knew  what  was  transpiring,  and  within  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  time  that 
the  order  of  strike  went  out,  Mr.  G<x>dwin  called  on  our  secretary  and  stated  that 
he  was  very  sorry  that  he  could  not  control  his  men  and  that  the^  had  forced  the 
strike  contrary  to  the  rules.  Still  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Goodwin  was  the  man 
that  carried  the  thing  through,  the  man  whose  inslBtence  caused  it,  because  the 
shoe  workers  generally  were  opposed  to  it. 

When  that  strike  was  made  the  factories  shut  down  again.  The  Shoe  Manu- 
facturers' Association  then  took  the  position  that  they  would  not  treat  longer 
with  the  Knights  of  Labor,  because  tne  Knights  of  Labor  would  not  carry  out 
their  side  of  the  contract;  they  would  not  enforce  their  part  of  the  contract,  or 
could  not.  After  some  bickering  with  them  quite  a  time  one  man,  who  at  that 
time  was  a  shoe  worker  here,  Mr.  Harry  J.  Skefftngton,  came  in  and  stated  that 
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it  was  an  Tmfortnnate  affair,  and  that  Mr.  Powderly  wonld  like  to  meet  the 
executive  committee  of  our  Shoe  Mannfactnrers*  Association  and  see  if  there 
oonld  not  be  some  arrangement  made  to  continue  the  arrangements  that  we  had 
had.  We  consented  to  the  meeting  and  met  at  the  factory  of  Mr.  John  Mundell, 
and  Mr.  Powderly  was  present.  We  have  always  been  careful,  in  the  early  years 
of  our  organization  ana  at  present,  to  do  all  our  business  in  writing,  that  there 
should  be  no  misunderstanding,  that  every  communication  from  either  side  must 
be  in  writing.  We  had  a  record  of  the  whole  case.  Mr.  Powderly  came  and 
stated  that  we  had  sent  for  him,  and  he  had  come  in  answer  to  our  request,  and 
wanted  to  know  what  we  wanted  of  him.  We  said  to  Mr.  Powderly  that  he  was 
mistaken,  that  we  had  not  sent  for  Mr.  Powderly,  but  that  Mr.  Skeffing^n  said 
that  he  hiwi  had  permission  to  call  upon  us  for  him.  It  made  Mr.  Powderly  quite 
indignant  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon^nd  that  he  had  not  a  clear  understand- 
ing. We  explained  everything  to  Mr.  Powderly;  showed  him  all  the  records 
and  papers.  Mr.  Powderly  made  the  statement,  **  My  people  have  made  a  great 
many  mistakes;  I  see  it — you  have  the  record  right  nere  m  writing,  everything 
that  has  been  done — and  tney  are  liable  to  make  more.  Is  there  no  way  that  this 
thing  can  be  fixed  up,  that  we  can  correct  this  and  go  on  as  we  have?  '*  We  told 
Mr.  Powderly  that  we  had  made  a  great  effort  and  had  worked  on  this  thing  for 
nearly  8  years,  and  that  we  had  fully  resolved  that  we  would  not  longer  recognize 
the  Ejiights  of  Labor  and  a^ee  that  we  would  employ  none  but  Eni^hts  of  Labor; 
that  from  that  time  on,  while  we  believed  in  arbitration  and  should  msist  on  arbi- 
tration, we  should  have  an  organization,  not  made  up  of  all  trades,  of  bricklayers 
and  carpenters  and  everything  of  that  kind,  but  that  we  would  have  an  organiza- 
tion made  up  of  our  own  people,  of  People  who  knew  the  conditions;  and  we  made 
that  statement  to  our  work  people.  They  got  togjether  and  formed  what  they 
called— a  very  queer  name — ^the  Central  Convention  of  Shoe  Workers.  They 
appointed  their  officers;  they  appointed  an  executive  committee  and  members  of 
a  joint  board  of  arbitration.  Tnrough  the  executive  committee  of  the  Central 
Convention  of  Shoe  Workers  and  the  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association  the  rules 
that  we  had  been  working  under  were  taken  up,  and  they  were  changed  to  con- 
form to  the  workings  of  the  Central  Convention  of  Shoe  Workers  in  place  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor.  We  have  worked  under  those  rules  from  that  time  up  to  the 
present  day.  The  dues  and  assessments  under  the  Knights  of  Labor  naturally, 
being  a  national  organization  and  having  paid  officials,  were  something  of  a  bur- 
den, especially  to  the  class  of  work  people  who  make  small  wages,  and  we  have 
them  or  all  grades  in  our  factories.  Tne  Central  Convention  of  Shoe  Workers 
have  worked  without  pay  for  themselves.  The  secretary  may  receive  a  slight 
sfdary;  they  have  hall  rent;  and  the  dues  are  a  cent  a  month  for  each  workmian. 
That  is  the  total  expense  to  our  work  people  now  for  supporting  their  organiza- 
tion. They  organize  each  factory  under  the  rules  with  proper  officers,  appoint 
their  delegates  to  the  Central  Convention;  the  Central  Convention  appoints  mem- 
bers of  the  joint  board  of  arbitration,  and  we  work  in  that  line;  and  the  dues  are 
usually  collected  once  in  5  months,  5  cents  apiece. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  use  the  word  **  appoint."  Do  not  they  elect? 
Who  can  appoint? — A.  The  Central  Convention  appoints  or  elects,  you  might 
say,  the  delegates  from  each  factory  according  to  the  number  of  work  people  in 
each  factory.  The  basis  of  representation  is  this:  So  many  delegates  are  given  to 
each  factory,  according  to  its  size.  The  Central  Convention  elects  their  members 
to  serve  upon  the  joint  board  of  arbitration.  So  far  as  influences  are  concerned 
in  the  organizations  in  the  factories,  I  can  only  speak  positively  of  our  own  factory. 
I  do  not  speak  from  hearsay,  tw  some  do.  In  our  own  factory  I  have  never  known 
who  the  delegates  who  represented  our  factory  in  the  Central  Convention  were 
tmtil  after  they  were  elected— never  in  a  single  instance.  I  do  not  know  anything 
except  about  my  own  factory.  I  know  about  our  own  factory  that  they  have  full 
and  complete  control.  There  never  is  a  member  of  the  firm  present  that  has  any 
influence  in  the  selection  of  representatives  to  the  Central  Convention.  The  Cen- 
tral Convention  then  elects  its  members  of  the  joint  board  of  arbitration.  That 
thing,  as  I  say,  has  gone  on  from  November,  1887,  to  the  present  time.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  system  of  laws  or  any  system  of  associations  that  has  been  entirely 
satisfactory.  I  do  not  know  to-day  a  man  in  the  United  States  that  is  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  laws  which  govern  and  control  him,  but  I  do  say  that  I  think 
it  has  been  more  universally  satisfactory  than  any  class  of  laws  of  any  organiza- 
tion that  I  have  known  of.  You  have  probably  read  the  rules  and  their  com- 
ments. Every  question  has  been  guarded.  Inalienable  rights  that  we  claim  for 
the  work  people  and  for  ourselves  have  been  established.  Certain  rights  the  work 
people  are  entitled  to  without  arbitration.  You  can  not  force  any  man  to  work 
for  you  without  he  wants  to.    You  can  not  force  any  man  to  employ  a  man  with- 
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out  he  wants  him.  If  he  does  not  want  a  redheaded  man  in  his  place,  if  that  is 
his  objection,  he  has  a  right,  a  x)erfect  right  not  to  employ  him.  the  same  as  the 
employee  has  if  he  does  not  want  to  work  for  a  man  fiiat  chews  tobacco.  The 
right  of  the  employee  to  work  for  whom  he  pleases  we  claim  can  not  be  con- 
trolled, that  it  is  his  inalienable  right.  It  is  the  right  of  the  employer  to  select 
the  kind  of  people  that  he  prefers.  That  is  our  first  rule.  Witnout  that  rule, 
probably,  the  arbitration  board  would  not  have  been  formed.  That  was  the 
beginning,  the  bottom,  and  the  top.  Now,  as  I  say,  for  13  years  and  over,  we 
have  been  working  under  these  rules  to  the  general  satisfaction,  because  the  work 
people  have  had  full  time;  they  have  had  no  lost  time  for  strikes  or  lockouts; 
they  have  had  no  burdens  of  assessments  or  dues  to  pay,  and  the  feeling  between 
'the  work  people  and  the  employers  has  been  particularly  harmonious.  The  first 
Saturday  of  every  August  in  every  year  the  factories  give  notice  that  the  facto- 
ries will  be  closed,  and  they  have  an  excursion  to  Atlantic  City.  About  2,600  out 
of  the  SjOOO  that  Mr.  Goodwin  says  there  are  in  the  whole  city  attend  those  excur- 
sions. The  factories  do  everything  they  can  to  assist  them.  Most  of  the  facto- 
ries buy  tickets  for  their  people  who  will  go.  The  factory  buys  the  tickets  for 
the  work  people,  and  gives  them  a  holiday,  and  usually  as  many  of  the  manufac- 
turers as  can  do  so  go  and  en^oy  the  holiday  with  them  once  a  year.  I  speak  of 
that  to  show  the  kind  of  f eehng  there  has  been  between  the  shoe  manufacturers 
and  their  work  people  under  this  harmonious  line  of  action  of  straightforward 

Ctice,  honesty,  and  uprightness  between  man  and  man.  We  claim,  and  it  has 
n  the  base  oi  our  theory,  that  one  man  is  as  good  as  another  man.  Many  of 
our  shoe  manufacturers  here  were  shoemakers  at  the  beginning.  They  are  proba- 
bly a  little  better  informed,  but  they  are  the  same  men  tney  were  when  they  were 
shoemakers.  We  claim  a  man  should  be  a  man,  and  stand  for  his  rights  right 
straight  through,  but  when  there  is  a  disagreement  there  should  be  a  proper  board 
to  adjust  the  disagreement  honestly,  fairly,  and  squarely. 

[Producing  paper.]  This  is  the  mnd  of  a  notice  that  was  sent  out  at  the  last 
meeting.     (Keadmg:) 

**  To  the  members  of  the  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Philadelphia.  At 
the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  association  held  May  81, 1900,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted:  '  Resolved,  That  the  Shoe  Manufacturers' 
Association  recommend  to  its  members  to  close  their  factories  and  aid  the  Cen- 
tral Convention  of  Shoe  Workers'  excursion  on  Saturday,  August  4,  to  Atlantic 
City.  The  duly  authorized  committee  in  charge  is  as  follows:  K.  W.  Baker,  chidr- 
man;  A.  F.  Templeton;  W.  P.  Conners,  secretary;  A.  R.  Layman;  T.  A.  Rutter, 
treasurer;  W.  Loan,  A.  P.  Super,  O.  Maute.  By  order  of  the  Shoe  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  Philadelphia,  Howard  L.  Townsend,  secretary.  Philadelphia,  July 
6,1900.'" 

There  is  the  notice.  That  was  our  last  excursion.  Our  object  has  been  to  work 
harmoniously  and  to  avoid  the  expense  or  cost  to  both  manufacturers  and  work- 
men of  strikes. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  you  to  Understand  that  in  all  this  time  we  have  had  no 
troubles.  We  have  had  troubles.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  government  ever  got 
along  without  troubles ,  however  small,  or  any  association.  We  have  had  trou mes 
with  our  shoe  manufacturers,  and  we  have  had  troubles  with  our  work  people, 
and  the  Central  Convention  of  Shoe  Workers  had  trouble  with  theirs;  but  tney 
have  all  been  settled  without  a  stoppage  in  any  factory.  We  have  in  our  associa- 
tion a  cutters'  union  here.  It  has  oeen  in  existence,  I  presume,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  our  organization.  We  have  no  objection  to  it.  It  has  not  interfered. 
They  are  the  most  intelligent  class  of  our  workmen,  And  there  is  no  trouble  with 
those  people  at  all.  We  have  had  those  people  and  they  have  had  their  organi- 
zation. It  is  beneficial,  and  they  look  to  the  interests  of  their  own  people,  and 
they  have  worked  in  entire  harmony  with  the  Central  Convention  of  Shoe 
Workers.  The  only  trouble  has  been  that  we  got  too  many  cutters  as  delegates, 
and  it  has  been  a  diflSculty  that  we  felt;  and  we  have  always  recommended  to 
them — ^while  we  recommend,  we  have  no  further  influence — ^that  every  branch 
should  be  as  fully  represented  as  possible  in  the  Central  Convention,  as  well  as  in 
the  joint  board  of  aroitration;  so  that  when  cases  come  up  we  will  have  people 
there  who  know  what  the  kind  of  work  is  and  what  it  is  worth.  I  speak  of  tms 
to  show  that  we  are  not  opposed  to  other  organizations. 

The  lasters  have  in  two  or  three  cases  given  us  some  trouble,  usually— until  this 
fall— in  individual  factories;  and  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  greatest  trouble 
we  have  had  has  been  in  the  factories  that  pay  tne  highest  wages  and  are  the 
most  liberal  to  their  people.  That  has  been  the  fact,  as  they  mow.  We  have 
had  those  troubles  and  they  have  never  been  supported  by  any  other  branch. 
The  other  branches  have  worked  straight  through,  and  have  a]Bsisted  in  every 
way  to  get  people  to  take  their  places,  and  to  keep  tiie  work  going.    While  it  hab 
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cost  money  to  the  mannf  actttrers  and  has  cost  loss  of  wages  to  the  work  people 
who  would  have  had  fnll  time  if  the  lasters  were  not  out,  they  have  always  gone 
on,  and  smce  November,  1887,  we  have  had  no  break  in  any  shop— that  is,  shut 
down  from  work. 

Now,  it  was  brought  before  yon  last  night  (supra)  that  the  shoe  manufacturers 
would  not  arbitrate  with  the  Lasters'  Protective  Union.  The  shoe  manufacturers 
can  not  arbitrate  with  any  single  branch.  The  manufacture  of  shoes  is  done  by 
what  we  call  a  string  team.  We  have  perhaps  25  different  people  that  will  work 
on  1  pair  of  shoes.  Each  person  will  do  1  part.  Those  parts  are  grouped,  the 
cutters  and  trimming  cutters  in  1  branch,  the  fitters  in  another  branch,  what 
we  call  the  stock  room,  the  sole-leather  room  in  another  branch,  then  come  the 
lasters,  then  come  the  machine  men  and  the  finishers;  and  some  factories  divide 
even  more  than  that.  Now,  if  we  should  have  arbitration  with  each  separate 
branch  any  one  branch  will  knock  your  place  out  of  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  the  manner  of  making  shoes  in  Philadelphia  the 
same  as  the  general  system  in  Massachu8etts?^A.  I  presume  so,  yes;  just  the 
same,  yes.  There  are  no  2  factories  in  this  city  exactly  alike,  but  the  general 
system  is  the  same  all  over  the  country  in  the  better  factories — that  is,  the  larger 
factories  that  use  improved  machinery,  etc. 

Now,  the  reason  that  our  rules  are  made  and  the  reason  that  we  must  deal  with 
one  organization,  as  we  did  first  with  the  Ejii^hts  of  Labor,  with  whom  we  made 
these  rules,  and  now  with  the  Central  Convention  of  Shoe  Workers,  is  that  we  must 
deal  with  our  people  as  a  whole.  We  can  not  deal  with  them,  so  far  as  strikes  and 
arbitration  are  concerned,  as  a  branch  separately.  Yet,  as  you  will  see  by  our 
rules,  the  bill  of  wages  is  made  with  each  branch  as  a  branch.  If  you  look  at 
rule  12,  and  its  comment,  it  will  tell  you  that  the  bills  of  wages  taken  up  must 
be  adjusted  with  each  full  branch  separately.  When  that  branch  is  settled  we 
go  to  the  next,  because  stoppage  in  any  1  branch  for  any  length  of  time  stops  the 
whole  factory.  Therefore,  if  we  should  stop  to  arbitrate  with  the  lasters  to-day, 
and  fix  that  up  by  next  week,  and  the  cutters'  union  the  next  week,  and  the  fitters 
the  next  week,  and  so  on,  we  never  would  have  continuous  work;  we  could  not«work 
at  all.  We  must  work  with  the  appointed  body;  the  factory  must  work  as  a  whole 
or  it  stops.  When  we  had  this  stnke  of  the  lasters,  you  may  say,  why  did  not  they 
stop?  Xhey  did  not  stop  because  we  always  have  a  certain  amount  of  work  left  and 
a  certain  amount  of  lasters.  The  lasters  did  not  all  go  out  of  any  factory ;  and  then 
by  the  people  that  we  can  get  in,  we  cut  down  the  production ;  and  we  ran  short  for 
a  time  until  we  filled  up  and  were  able  to  get  people  to  fill  that  branch  up.  But  a 
factory  can  not  run  with  a  strike  in  1  department  this  week  and  the  next  depart- 
ment the  next  week,  and  so  on.  We  must  work  as  one  body;  it  can  not  be  other- 
wise. Therefore  our  rules  are  fixed  to  arbitrate  only  with  1  body,  and  they  are 
fixed  so  strongly  on  that  that  the  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association  will  recognize 
but  1  body.  Any  manufacturer  that  recognizes  an  outside  body  is  subject  to  a 
fine.    We  can  network  otherwise. 

We  have  worked,  as  I  say,  up  to  this  time  on  these  lines.  So  far  as  the  state- 
ments made  here  to  you  last  night,  many  of  them — one  man  was,  I  think,  thor- 
oughly honest;  but  in  one  line,  I  will  say  to  you,  that  he  was  entirely  mistaken; 
that  is,  the  last  witness,  Mr.  Collins.  He  stated  that  in  the  factory  of  Laird,  Scho- 
ber  &  Co.,  where  he  is  a  turned  workman,  that  they  sent  down  at  the  proper  time 
this  year  a  revised  schedule  of  wages  asking  an  advance;  that  they  asked  for  it; 
and  he  said  they  paid  no  attention  to  it  or  there  was  no  attention  paid  to  it  at  all — 
it  was  thrown  aside,  it  had  no  attention  at  all  from  the  firm — we  will  not  pay 
any  attention  to  that.  Now,  that  man  I  do  not  think  was  dishonest,  but  that  man 
does  not  know  the  rules,  because  he  is  not  interested  in  them.  He  is  one  of  the 
"people  out  of  our  5,000  of  the  2,000  that  Mr.  Gk>odwin  speaks  of  that  we  have  here 
to-aifty.  Mr.  Q<x)dwin  says  we  have  2,000  that  we  work,  and  we  had  5,000  some 
years  ago;  but  we  have  4  factories  that  have  2,000  people  and  he  knows  it— the  4 
largest  factories  have  2,000  people  and  he  knows  it.  The  trouble  with  that  man 
was  that  he  did  not  understand,  as  I  say,  the  rules;  he  is  interested  in  other  things. 
He  is  an  efficient  and  honest  man,  but  he  has  his  ideas,  as  you  can  see.  If  they 
had  placed  the  bill  to  their  firm  asking  an  advance  of  a  cent  or  a  cent  and  a  half, 
which  he  claimed,  or  2  cents  and  a  half  in  that  branch  of  turns,  and  the  firm  had 
paid  no  attention  to  it,  on  the  Ist  day  of  November  the  advance  they  asked  would 
nave  been  x>aid.  When  an  advance  is  asked  by  any  branch  of  the  work  people 
the  advance  must  be  paid,  without  the  manufacturer  makes  the  grievance.  It  is 
the  manufacturer's  grievance  if  he  does  not  pay  it.  That  might  seem  wrong  end 
foremost,  but  that  &  the  rule  we  work  under.  If  an  advance  is  asked  and  there 
is  no  answer  made  to  it  before  the  first  joint  board  of  arbitration,  if  between  sea- 
sons or  any  occasion  of  new  work,  or  being  put  in  at  the  proper  season,  before  the 
Ist  of  November,  that  bill  stands,  and  there  never  has  been  a  time  when  it  has 
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been  gone  back  on.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  mannfactorer  asks  for  a  redaction 
in  price  and  there  is  no  answer  made  nntil  the  ijroper  time,  the  redaction  goes  into 
effect.  Yon  understand  me.  Therefore,  if  Laird,  Schober  &  Mitchell  had  had  a 
bill  put  in  to  them  for  an  advance  on  turns,  and  they  made  no  reply  to  it,  they 
would  have  been  paid  for  during  the  following  year  at  the  price  that  was  asked 
by  the  men  that  put  in  that  bill.  Therefore,  you  can  see  there  was  a  mistake  in 
statement.  That  man  did  not  know,  did  not  mean  any  wrong,  but  he  had  the 
facts  wrong.  The  other  man  I  know  made  statements  that  he  knew  were  not 
straight,  as  we  will  prove  to  you  from  records  of  his  own  shop. 

Mr.  Goodwin  speaks  of  victimizing.  Mr.  Gk)odwin  is  a  living  witness  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  victimizing,  or  he  would  not  be  working  to-day  in  a  factory 
belonpng  to  the  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association;  because  he  has  been  the  most 
notorious  agitator  and  leader  of  strikes  from  the  time  of  the  Enighft  of  Labor  to 
the  present  day  that  there  has  been  in  Philadelphia.  There  has  not  been  one 
trouble  here  that  Mr.  Goodwin's  finders  have  not  been  into;  and  yet  he  is  working 
to-day  in  one  of  the  factories  of  this  association.  That  is  the  only  reply  that  is 
necessary  to  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Could  your  association  compel  the  discharge  of  Mr. 
Goodwin  from  that  factory?— A.  No.  Now,  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question. 
The  records  of  our  association  from  the  beginning  of  its  organization  until  this 
present  time  will  show — and  we  have  them  right  here — that  there  never  has  been 
a  resolution  passed  asking  or  directing  or  suggesting  the  discharge  of  a  man  in 
any  shop  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Goodwin  stoted  that  there  was  a  resolution 
passed— and  he  gives  the  date  the  resolution  was  passed— in  the  Shoe  Manufac- 
turers* Association  that  Mr.  Goodwin  should  be  discharged.  That  is  entirely 
false,  as  there  was  never  a  resolution  of  that  kind  passed.  There  never  was  a 
blacklist  sent  out  from  the  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association,  notwithstanding  the 
affidavit  that  Mr.  ElMns  at  a  beer  saloon  said  there  were  onlv  two  men  out  of  all 
of  them  in  this  city  that  were  blacklisted.  There  never  has  been  a  blacklist  sent 
out  from  any  man  in  this  city,  from  the  Shoe  Manufacturer's  Association— not 
one. 

I  do  not  want  you  to  understand  now  that  the  shoe  manufacturers  in  every 
case  have  lived  strictly  ujp  to  the  rules.  They  have  in  the  end,  as  I  think,  if  any 
complaint  has  been  made,  it  has  been  brought  before  the  officers  or  the  joint  board 
of  arbitration.  But  our  rules  state  that  during  the  pendency  of  any  question  in 
dispute  there  shall  be  no  stoppage  of  work  nor  shall  any  man  be  mschar^ed. 
There  have  been,  1  think,  two  mstonces  of  discharge  of  men  who  made  complaint. 
One  I  know  very  well  and  one  Mr.  Goodwin  knew  very  well,  and  on  being  brought 
before  the  joint  board  of  arbitration  those  men  were  reinstated  in  their  work  and 
went  back  to  work  in  that  factory,  as  the  manufacturer  had  broken  the  rules, 
and  he  was  forced  to  take  them  back  to  work,  and  they  went  to  work  and  heia 
their  positions.  Now,  do  not  understand  me  to  say  that  every  man  stands  exactly 
on  the  same  basis  here.  He  does  not  any  more  than  he  does  if  you  have  any  busi- 
ness with  your  own  employees.  If  you  know  of  a  man  whose  character  is  bad, 
from  drunkenness,  from  disloyalty,  being  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  and  he  is  in  your 
employ  and  is  iniuring  you  in  any  possible  way,  you  will  aischarge  him.  If  yon 
know  of  him  before  he  gets  into  your  employ,  you  will  not  employ  him.  You 
will  not  employ  that  kind  of  a  man.  There  are  mean  shoemakers  here,  no  doubt, 
that  all  shoe  manufacturers  know,  as  we  know  each  other  and  know  people  gen- 
erally, and  those  i)eople  do  not  get  any  preference.  There  is  no  doubt  abDut 
that.  But  there  has  never  been  any  blacklist.  There  have  never  been  any  reso- 
lutions passed  on  them  or  anything  of  that  kind.  But  the  worthy  workmen  and 
some  or  the  most  violent  opponents  of  us  have  had  work  and  have  worked  straight 
through.  One  case  I  coma  give  you,  and  I  could  have  brought  the  man  here 
to-night.  He  does  not  work  in  our  shops  now — ^the  association  shops.  That  man 
claimed,  and  he  made  a  very  strong  claim,  and  they  could  have  at  one  time  got 
his  affidavit,  that  he  was  victimized  because  of  having  made  a  complaint.  He 
afterwards  was  not  only  in  one  of  the  factories,  but  he  was  elected  to  the  central 
convention  and  to  the  joint  board  of  arbitration,  and  he  made  a  statement  before 
the  central  convention  and  the  joint  board  of  arbitration  that  he  wanted  to  put 
himself  straight;  that  he  had  believed  that  he  had  been  victimized,  but  he  was 
satisfied  that  ne  was  not  or  he  would  not  be  there,  and  that  he  had  been  treated 
I)erfectly  fairly,  and  he  wanted  to  make  that  acknowledgment  before  his  fellow- 
workmen  and  before  the  shoe  manufacturers.  He  is  not  working  for  us  now. 
So  those  things  fall.  There  is  not  a  thing  in  them.  There  are  dissatisfied  spirits 
and  will  be  and  always  have  been  that  nobody  can  satisfy.  I  will  guarantee  that 
any  man  that  will  take  our  records  here  and  look  them  over— of  course,  we  do 
not  keep  shorthand  writers  and  take  their  testimony — ^he  will  find  that  the  deci- 
sions of  the  joint  board  of  arbitration  between  the  shoe  manufacturers  and  the 
— >r)loyees  in  Philadelphia  have  been  as  just  as  those  of  any  coart  in  the  United 
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States,  and  I  will  except  none.  And  I  will  say  that  the  people  on  both  sides  have 
been  honorable,  straignt  people,  and  the  people  who  wonld!^  not  do  straight  were 
made  to  do  straight;  that  thev  have  been  on  their  honor.  We  have  had  a  class 
of  i>eople  that  we  are  prond  of,  and  it  is  not  tme,  as  has  been  intimated,  that 
they  were  controlled  by  the  shoe  mannf  actnrers.  They  have  not  been.  I  speak 
now  of  onr  own  factory,  and  I  speak,  as  I  fnlly  believe,  as  to  other  factories. 
The  only  thing  is  that  they  hold  their  organization  tight  enough,  because  there  is 
not  any  way  we  could  get  along  so  comfortably  and  peaceably  if  they  did  not 
keep  things  as  tight  as  they  should  on  their  own  side. 

Q.  Do  you  reauire  that  every  man  who  works  foryou  shall  be  a  member  of  this 
association  of  shoemakers? — ^A.  In  effect  we  do.  Tnere  is  no  influence  or  any- 
thing to  the  Central  Convention'of  Shoe  Workers,  but  when  a  man  comes  to  us 
and  asks  for  emj^loyment  we  say  to  him.  This  shop  is  working  under  the  joint 
board  of  arbitration  rules — do  you  know  what  they  are?  If  he  says  iie  does  not, 
we  say.  Here  is  a  copy.  Now,  we  want  you  to  read  them.  Now,  do  you  accept 
employment  under  tnem?  If  you  do,  you  become  a  member  of  the  Central  Con- 
vention of  Shoe  Workers  as  soon  as  you  work  in  one  of  the  Central  Convention 
shops.  They  struck  this  summer  and  fall,  broke  their  contracts  where  they  had 
agreed  to  work  for  8  or  9  or  10  months  under  bills  of  wages;  and  struck  not  for 
extra  wages  so  much  as  to  break  the  joint  board  of  arbitration.  They  asked  noth- 
ing in  wages.  They  say.  Give  us  anything,  if  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  $5  in  the 
balance  of  the  2  or  8  months;  we  do  not  care  what  it  amounts  to,  only  so  we  are 
recognized.  We  want  to  break  this  joint  board  of  arbitration  and  we  will  break 
it.  Those  men  who  struck  in  November  can  not  get  back  to  work  without  they 
sign  an  agreement  of  that  kind — ^and  all  other  people  coming  in  on  the  work — 
that  in  case  of  any  dispute  they  will  submit  it  to  tne  joint  board  of  arbitration 
for  settlement  and  they  will  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  board. 

Q.  How  are  these  dues  collected?— A.  These  dues  have  been  collected  in  differ- 
ent ways.  They  have  their  shop  committees;  but  the  dues  being  so  small,  it  was 
a  troublesome  matter.  I  think  probably  the  best  organized  and  the  best  shop  in 
the  United  States— I  say  that  and  I  will  prove  it  by  the  records  from  Harrisburg, 
of  the  labor  commissioner— organized  a  plan  to  pay  their  dues,  by  appointing  one 
of  the  members  of  the  firm  as  the  treasurer  of  their  association;  and  he^ept 
their  accounts  and  made  their  statements.  They  passed  a  resolution  authorizing 
him  to  make  a  10  cent  assessment,  and  to  post  notices  up  when  it  is  to  be  taken 
off;  that  that  shall  be  done  by  an  officer  of  their  organization  instead  of  their 
going  around  to  the  men,  2  or  8  of  them^  and  collecting  from  each  one.  They 
have  it  taken  off  by  resolution,  and  that  amount  of  money  is  paid  in,  and  he  keex>s 
the  amount  and  renders  his  account  to  them  and  makes  statements. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  that  the  reduction  that  was  spoken  of  last  night?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  A  question  was  asked  last  night,  and  did  not  seem  to 
be  answered  in  verjr  good  shape,  as  to  Bule  2.  (Beading.)  **  Employers  or  em- 
ployees must  not  discriminate  for  or  against  any  individual  because  he  or  she  is 
or  is  not  a  member  of  any  organization."  Is  not  that  of  the  quality  of  an  open 
shop?— A.  It  is.  It  was  so  understood  at  the  time  when  we  broke  from  the  Eni^ts 
of  Labor — ^that  we  had  oi>en  shop.  But  I  want  to  be  perfectly  fair  in  this  thing. 
Any  one  accepting  work  under  tne  rules  of  the  Central  Convention  of  Shoe  Work- 
ers and  the  Shoe  Manufacturers  of  Philadelphia  binds  himself  that  he  will  not 
strike,  that  there  sliall  be  no  strikes  or  lockouts,  and  all  questions  of  dispute  will 
be  submitted  to  arbitration.  Take  an  organization — ^we  will  say,  for  instance,  the 
Lasters'  Protective  Union;  oneof  their  pledges  is  that  they  will  strike  when  they  are 
ordered  to  strike.  Can  a  man  pledge  himself  as  the^  did  at  that  time?  When 
we  went  in  we  did  not  discriminate  against  the  Emghts  of  Labor;  but  a  man 
says,  "  Here,  if  the  Knights  of  Labor  order  me  to  strike,  I  must  strike."  **  Well, 
if  you  strike,  you  know  what  you  must  agree  to;  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 
**  Well,  I  have  got  to  keep  out  of  one  or  the  other."  No  man  can  bind  himself 
that  he  will  not  strike  to  one  organization,  and  at  the  same  time  be  bound  that 
he  will  strike  to  another. 

Q.  f  By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Did  you  know  that  the  Lasters'  Protective  Union  was 
not  a  branch  of  the  Knights  of  Labor?— A.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  that; 
no.  This  Lasters'  Protective  Union  came  upon  us  like  a  shower  bath  about  4 
months  ago.  We  did  not  know  anything  about  it  until  last  August.  When  they 
first  jumped  the  shop, the  first  thing  weknew,  at  least  that  Ij  as  the  president  of 
the  association,  knew,  was  when  they  came  in  at  10  o*clock  in  the  morning  and 
said:  **  Here  is  a  bill  of  wages."  That  bill  of  wages  was  no  advance  on  what  they 
were  being  paid;  it  was  a  different  way— an  all  around  price.  I  said:  **  We  can 
not  pay  such  an  all  around  price,  because  the  men  that  get  all  the  hard  work  that 
there  is  will  kick.  There  will  be  complaint,  as  there  has  been  in  the  past,  that 
this  feUow  gets  too  much  and  the  other  fellow  gets  too  little."    They  said:  "  You 
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will  sign  that  bill  of  wages  by  11  o'clock  o*  we  will  go  out."  Gkive  us  an  honr^s 
time.  I  said:  ''What  for?  What  is  this?"  They  said:  ''That  is  what  we  are 
ordered."  "  Ordered  by  whom?  "  "  Ordered  by  the  Lasters'  Protective  Union." 
"  Where  is  their  headquarters?  "  "  Why,  in  Lynn,  Mass.*'  I  said:  "  You  must 
have  headquarters  here."  They  said:  "We  do  not  know  about  headquarters 
here."  They  did  not  want  to  give  anything  away.  I  said:  "  You  know  we  do  not 
do  business  that  way  here.  If  you  ask  a  change  here  and  make  a  deniand,it  is 
our  grievance.  It  is  nothing  for  you  to  do,  and  when  the  joint  board  of  arbitra- 
tion convenes  we  will  put  this  grievance  in."  "  No,  we  will  not  submit  to  the 
joint  board  of  arbitration;  it  has  got  to  be  settled,  or  we  go  out."  And  thev  went 
out,  but  they  have  come  back  since  and  signed  an  agreement  that  tiiey  will  neTsr 
do  it  again. 

Q.  That  is  the  present  organization  of  the  Lasters'  Protective  Union? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  intercourse  with  the  former  organization  of  the  Lasters' 
Protective  Union?— A.  No;  we  have  had  no  intercourse  with  anyone  but  our  own 
people,  except  indirectly. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  plan  of  organisation  of  the  Knights  of  Iiabor?— 
A.  The  plan  of  organization  of  the  Emghts  of  Labor  was  perfectly  straight  and 
right  if  carried  out  honestly,  and,  as  Mr.  Powderly  said,  if  they  made  no  mistake; 
but  when  the  assemblies  got  into  the  hands  of  bad  men  or  incomx>etent  men,  either 
one,  why  it  did  not  work;  that  was  all;  the  system  was  correct.  We  never  were 
particularly  educated  in  the  inside  history  of  the  Emghts  of  Labor.  What  we 
knew  of  them,  so  far  as  their  general  leaders  were  concerned,  was  satisfactory; 
but  so  far  as  their  principles  were  carried  out  in  their  assemblies  and  district 
assemblies,  they  were  entirely  impossible  to  live  with;  we  could  not  live  with 
them;  we  could  not  do  business  with  them  at  all  under  that  svstem;  that  was  the 
reason  that  weTebelled,  because  we  could  not  do  business  witn  them  as  they  were 
carried  out.  Just  the  same  as  you  take  our  rules  to-day,  and  if  they  are  carried 
out  by  scoimdrels  and  men  without  honor  on  both  sides  or  either  side,  probably 
they  would  not  be  a  success;  but  we  claim  that  we  have  honorable  people  as  shoe 
manufacturers  and  honorable  ^ople  as  shoe  workers,  and  in  our  organization  in 
the  past  13  years  we  have  practically  drawn  together  that  kind  of  people,  althoudi 
as  far  as  the  shoe  workers  are  concerned  they  have  been  constantly  under  the 
fear  of  just  such  men  as  Mr.  Qoodwin  and  that  class  of  iieo][)le,  that  have  been 
trying  to  break  them  up  and  making  all  kind  of  charges  and  innuendoes  against 
them. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  original  rules? — A.  With  the  Knights  of  Labor? 
Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  furnish  a  copy  as  part  of  your  testimony? — A.  Yes;  certainly. 
There  was  no  particular  difterence  that  I  recall  at  all.  The  difference  was  where 
we  agreed  that  we  would  employ  no  one  but  Knights  of  Labor.  That  was  left 
out.  That  was  made  the  second  rule.  We  will  discriminate  against  no  man— 
whether  Presbyterian  or  Democrat. 

Q.  Your  present  rules,  then,  are  substantially  the  rules  that  were  made  with 
D.  A.  70,  Knights  of  Labor?—A.  Yes;  they  are. 

Q.  Now,  jrou  spoke  of  a  fine  that  would  be  charged  against  the  manufacturers 
under  certain  conditions?— A.  Yes;  that  is  the  only  fine  we  have  in  our  whole 
organization. 

i^.  Would  you  object  to  stating  the  amount  of  that  fine?— A.  $100.  I  do  not 
beheve  any  organization  of  this  kind  can  last  unless  it  is  based  upon  justice  and 
administered  by  honest  men  on  both  sides.  We  have  great  pride — botn  the  Cen- 
tral Convention  of  Shoe  Workers  and  Shoe  Manufacturers — ^in  this  organization  for 
the  time  that  it  has  existed,  the  benefit  we  feel  it  has  been  to  us,  and  its  success 
generally. 

Q.  How  do  the  wages  at  l^e  present  time  compare  with  those  of  18  years  ago?— 
A.  The  wages  at  the  present  time  can  not  be  compared  with  13  years  ago.  Shoe 
manufacturing,  like  everything  else,  has  been  entirely  revolutionized.  There  is 
no  way  of  comparing  wages.  Certain  classes  of  wages  are  verv  much  higher 
than  they  were  years  ago;  other  classes  of  wages  are  less  than  tiiey  were  years 
ago.  Wages  are,  as  any  business  man  knows,  and  as  you  gentlemen  all  know, 
controlled  entirely  by  supply  and  demand;  might  cant  make  them;  it  may  tem- 
porarily; might  is  not  ngnt,  and  might  will  not  make  things  permanently.  So 
far  as  lasting  is  concerned,  our  hand- work  lasting  part  of  it  is  done  the  same  way, 
and  has  not  been  changed  for  10  years  in  our  factory.  To-day  most  of  our  lasting 
is  done  very  much  cheaper  than  we  did  it  10  years  ago.  The  workman,  I  think, 
makes  about  the  same,  but  we  have  introduced  machines  that  cost  $500  apiece. 
With  that  investment  we  can  do  the  work  cheaper.  There  is  less  work  to  be 
done.  The  machine  does  x)art  of  the  work  cheaper  than  the  men  did  before ;  there- 
fore the  lasting  machine  makes  the  work  cost  less  than  it  did  10  years  affo.  The 
wages  paid  for  doing  the  work  are  the  same.    Perhaps  some  of  the  others  pay 
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more,  bat  they  have  not  been  changed  with  as  for  10  years.  Daring  all  the 
depression  oar  wages  did  not  go  down.  We  have  advanced  wages  when  we  were 
obliged  to.  We  have  advanced  wages  between  season,  when  the  textile  indostries 
here  became  very  active,  as  a  namoer  of  people  who  had  gone  to  the  shoe  bosi- 
nees,  and  who  were  formerly  weavers,  working  in  different  branches  of  the  textile 
works,  went  back  to  work  and  mAde  a  scarcity  of  hands.  We  have  to  pay  what 
-we  can  get  them  for,  and  between  seasons  we  raised  the  price  to  get  somebody  to 
come  back.    They  can  make  more  working  temporarily  in  the  weaving  mills. 

Q.  As  a  whole,  can  a  man  in  the  shoe  basiness  to-day  earn  as  mach  as  at  any 
time  dorinff  the  last  10  years? — ^A.  So  far  as  the  proprietor  is  concerned,  he 
can*t;  I  will  say  that.    I  know  I  cant  make 

Q.  I  asked  yoa  in  regard  to  wages. — ^A.  We  are  on  the  wages  bill;  my  partner 
ana  myself  both  go  on  the  wages  bill,  and  get  lower  wages  every  week.  Of 
coarse  that  was  not  what  yon  meant.  I  will  be  fair  to  yoa.  I  can  tell  yon  beet 
by  going  back.  We  have  oeen  in  basiness  since  1871.  We  have  1  girl  that  came 
with  as  in  1880.  Her  name  is  Josephine.  She  has  been  married  since.  She  is 
still  working  for  as.  When  she  first  worked  for  as  she  made  $12.50  a  week;  she 
makes  from  $14.15  np  now.  She  was  an  old  operator — she  was  not  a  new  one; 
she  makes  from  $14  to  $15  now.  That  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  continaoasly 
with  OS,  and  I  noticed  her  wages.  I  think  she  is  doing  better  than  years  ago. 
Whether  she  is  more  expert  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  GKx>dwin  last  ni^^t  spoke  of  a  case  where  a  redaction  was  made  between 
seasons.  Now,  if  Mr.  Goodwin  had  been  as  active  in  the  Central  Convention  of 
Shoe  Workers  as  he  has  been  in  trying  to  break  it  up,  he  woald  have  known  that 
the  rales  of  the  joint  board  of  arbitration  permitted  of  changes  between  seasons  in 
bills  of  wages  where  the  change  is  signed  by  the  mannfactarer  and  by  every 
employee  in  that  branch  and  goes  before  the  joint  board  of  arbitration  and  is 
approved.  Changes  have  been  made  in  the  last  13  years  both  ways,  both  np  and 
down.  Any  change  of  wages  between  seasons  is  required  to  be  ratified  and 
approved  by  the  board  of  arbitration  and  to  be  signed  by  both  parties.  For 
instance,  as  I  have  said  in  the  cases  here,  when  the  textile  works  js^ot  so  strong 
and  were  taking  away  oar  work  people  we  were  obliged  to  raise  wages  in 
branches,  as  we  have  done ;  to  hold  good  nelp  and  to  get  ^^ood  help  to  do  the  work  an 
advance  has  been  made  between  seasons^  The  redaction  that  has  been  made,  as 
our  records  would  show,  has  been  approved  by  the  joint  board  of  arbitration. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  very  dull  seasons,  as  we  all  know,  in  the  last 
10  years,  and  people  making  fine  goods^-their  people  were  working  half  time  or 
less.  The  manufacturers  had  to  try  to  sell  to  the  jobber,  whom  they  don't  sell 
to.  Our  people  here  all  sell  direct  to  the  retailer.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  get- 
ting a  class  of  work  here,  all  case  work  for  a  jobber,  if  I  could  make  it  at  a 
certain  price;  so  I  had  to  say  to  my  people.  Now,  if  you  people  will  take  a  reduc- 
tion on  this  class  of  work,  which  is  particularly  designated,  we  will  make  this 
work,  we  can  make  it;  we  can  make  our  manufacturing  expenses,  and  you  people 
can  niake  work  where  you  would  otherwise  be  idle.  They  accepted  that  arrange- 
ment. For  instance,  within  the  last  8  days  a  manufacturer  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  on  jobbing  account  here,  ana  we  have  not  only  the  signatures  of 
the  whole  branch,  but  we  have  nearly  all  the  signatures  of  the  old  District 
Assembly  No.  70  that  it  should  be  approved.  In  that  way,  and  only  in  that  way, 
the  changes  have  been  made,  that  is,  where  it  is  the  unanimous  agreement  of 
both,  and  is  approved  by  the  joint  board  of  arbitration — when  they  are  satisfied 
that  there  has  been  no  advantage  taken  of  them  in  any  way,  then  it  can  go  into 
effect  between  seasons  either  up  or  down. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  many  weeks' work  in  a  year  do  you  have  in  your 
factory?— A.  We  work  52  weeks;  very  full  up  to  this  last  year,  when  we  have 
not  been  quite  so  busy;  and  the  first  week's  snut  down  we  have  nad  for  5  years 
will  be  between  this  holiday  season. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  yoa  work  53  weeks  in  the  year  and  at  10  hours  a  day?— A. 
Well,  most  of  the  year.  Several  of  the  years  we  have  been  i)articulary  fortunate 
in  doing  a  class  of  work  that  runs  very  evenly.  We  have  run  more  evenly  than 
most  factories.    There  is  always  more  or  less  variation,  but  we  have  work. 

Q.  You  have  seasons?— A.  No;  our  builness  is  a  little  different  from  general 
basiness.  We  make  shoes  entirely  for  large  department  stores,  and  when  they 
take  a  line  of  goods  they  will  sell  those  goods  the  year  round.  Now,  they  say. 
We  want  to  use  so  many  goods  in  6  months.  We  will  give  you  an  order  to 
make  them  up  when  you  please.  Therefore  we  start  out  to  make  so  many  pairs 
a  day  and  we  average  them  up.  We  carry  a  large  amount  of  goods,  so  m  that 
way  we  have  run  very  evenly. 

Does  your  factory  make  ^oods  for  the  foreign  trade? — ^A.  No. 
There  are  factories  in  Philadelphia  that  do  that?— A.  Yes;  tot 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqxjhar.)  Has  work  in  your  factory  been  somewhat  contmnoiu 
since  1890  for  the  52  weeks  in  the  year?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  no  let  np  during  the  so-called  hard  times?— A.  No;  we  went 
right  through  that;  but  under  the  circumstances,  making,  as  I  say,  the  kind  of 
goods  we  do,  it  does  not  fluctuate  up  and  down  so. 

Q,  You  would  not  speak  for  the  entire  trade  of  the  city?— A.  I  would  not  want 
to  speak  generally  for  the  trade  in  the  city;  that  applies  only  to  our  own  business. 

(Thereupon  the  witness  submitted  the  following  x>aper:) 

please  post  conspicuously. 

Rule  14. 

The  minutes  of  each  meeting  of  the  joint  board  of  arbitration  must  be  printed 
and  posted  in  each  factory  witnin  five  days  from  the  date  of  meeting. 

COMMENT. 

That  all  employers  and  employees  may  be  fully  informed  of  the  proceedings 
and  decisions  of  the  joint  board  of  arbitration. 

The  Boubse,  207-21 1 , 
Philadelphia,  December  4, 1900. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  joint  board  of  arbitration  was  held,  George 
P.  Schober,  president,  presiding. 

Present,  representing  the  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association,  were  G.  P.  Schober, 
J.  G.  Croxton,  C.  S.  Gibbon,  John  Mundell,  C.  W.  Allen,  Alfred  Mayer. 

Present,  representing  the  Central  Convention  of  the  Shoe  Workers,  were  J. 
Dugan,  B.  Baker,  A.  P.  Super,  A.  T.  Adams,  A.  Dougherty,  C.  Dougherty,  0. 
Maute,  Edw.  Hill. 

Minutes  of  meeting  November  6  approved. 

Communication  received  from  J.  W.  Goodwin  stating  that  owing  to  absence 
from  the  city  he  could  not  attend  the  meeting. 

Communication  was  read  as  follows  from  Messrs.  Smaltz-GxK)dwin  Co.  and 
their  fitters: 

Philadelphia,  December  4, 1900. 
To  the  joint  hoard  of  arbitration  representing  the  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Philadelphia  and  the  Central  Convention  of  Shoe  Workers  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Gentlemen: 

Owing  to  the  introduction  in  our  factory  of  an  entirely  new  class  of  work  here- 
tofore made  in  other  shoe  centers,  we,  the  undersigned,  representing  the  Smaltz- 
Goodwin  Co.  and  their  fitters,  have  made  the  following  mutuaUy  satisfactory 
changes: 

Advances  on  sxmdry  items  have  been  granted  to  the  lining  makers,  skivers,  fold- 
ers, closers,  stavers,  pasters,  tip,  top,  foxing,  facing,  and  back-strap  stitchers, 
binders,  fitters,  button  sewers,  and  vampers. 

Ten  per  cent  has  been  granted  off  on  all  thirty*  six  pair  lots  and  over. 

(Signed.)  SMALTZ-Gk)ODWiN  Co. 

Belle  Foster.  Mrs.  Borton. 

Mrs.  A.  Howie.  Margaret  Shebran. 

Bella  Henderson.  Mary  Brown. 

Nellie  Tull.  Agnes  Beilly. 

Hester  Frowest.  Viola  M.  Kelly. 

Emma  Lafferty.  Florence  Dean. 

Mary  Hagerty.  Katie  Doyle. 

Maria  Murray.  Anna  Schaefer. 

Katie  Wilkerson.  Bessie  Deegan. 

Mary  Gegan.  Maggie  O'Neill. 

Ida  Clark.  Agnes  Nolan. 

Annie  Kelly.  Sadie  Finley. 

Mamie  Ellis.  Pauline  Stallbaum. 

Sarah  Goldman.  Emma  Mili£. 

Georgie  Bacon.  Joe  Eagen. 

Florence  Guilpoyle.  Elizabeth  Kelly. 

Margaret  Sullivan.  Lizzie  MoElwee. 

Agreeable  with  a  resolution  approved  October  80, 1890,  by  the  joint  executive 
committees,  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  firm  and  their  fitters  was  unanimoosly 
approved. 
On  motion,  adjourned.  Alfred  Mayer,  S04  Cherry  Si.f 

T.  A.  Butter,  llOS  Eaoe  St., 

Seorekarim. 
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There  are  34  signatoree  to  that  notice.  One  of  onr  rules  reqnires  the  proceed- 
in^^  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Arbitration  to  be  printed  and  posted  in  every  dejMuir 
ment  in  every  factory  within  5  days  from  the  date  of  the  meeting.  That  notice  is 
of  onr  hist  meeting,  and  it  shows  one  of  the  causes  of  reduction  of  wages  spoken 
of.  We  want  you  to  understand  everything.  There  is  nothing  we  do  not  want 
to  call  your  attention  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Does  it  happen  that  some  of  the  lasters  and  helpers  of 
the  hiisters  are  laid  off  for  several  days  in  the  week?— A.  Lasting  is  a  little  bit 
different  &om  the  general  run  in  some  respects.  The  lasters  in  certain  factories 
are  not  employed  steadv  straight  through.  The  lasters  in  our  factory,  as  we 
have  be«i  running — I  think  you  would  find  their  wages  would  not  vary  more 
than  a  dollar  or  two  a  week.  I  think  you  would  find  some  of  the  other  factories 
the  same  way.  There  are  some  factories  that  do  a  trade  ihat  has  dull  times. 
Some  of  them  will  shut  down  here  for  perhai)s  a  month.  I  think  one  factory 
here  will  close  right  up  for  a  month  each  year— one  of  our  association  factories. 
They  make  case-lot  goods  and  make  for  joobers  and  large  dealers,  and  they  must 
mn  so  many  pair  a  day  or  lose  monev.  They  make  these  goods  right  square  up, 
and  when  tney  have  done  that  thev  shut  down  and  quit  until  they  get  in  shape  to 
go  on  again.    But  they  make  good  wages  when  they  do  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  average  wage  of  lasters  in  that  way? — 
A.  I  really  could  not  tell  you.  Mr.  Gkxxlwin's  own  factory — Mr.  Mundell*s  fac- 
tory— ^is  known  to  pay  the  lowest  piecework  price  there  is  in  the  city;  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anybody  lower.  He  makes  largely  Government  work — a  large 
amount  of  Government  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  mean  to  say  if  we  get  the  figures  from  Mr.  Mun- 
dell  it  will  be  representative  of  the  others?— A.  I  think  so;  yes.  I  might  say 
that  Mr.  Schober,  of  Laird,  Schober  &  Co. ,  has  been  on  this  Joint  Board  of  Arbi- 
tration since  its  organization.  Their  factory  pays  the  highest  wages  of  any  fac- 
tory in  the  United  States,  and  I  presume  their  lasters  nuuse  more  wages  than  Mr. 
Mundell*s  and  some  others,  but  tney  make  a  very  fine  line  of  goods  and  do  a  very 
large  business.  They  pride  themselves  on  the  amount  of  money  they  -psLj  their 
work  people,  and  yet  they  have  more  strikes  than  anybody  else. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  the  gentleman  or  are  you  acquainted  with  the 

gentleman  who  is  allegea  to  have  hounded  a  man  to  suicide— to  have  persecuted 
im  to  such  an  extent  through  his  foreman  that  he  committed  suicide?^A.  We 
brought  a  man  here  to  answer  that,  a  man  that  was  a  fellow-workman  right 
beside  him.  He  can  explain  that  to  you  fully.  That  was  one  of  the  most  out- 
rageous things  that  I  ever  heard  spoken  of  in  pubhc. 

1  want  to  state  that  when  this  lasters'  trouble  commenced  here  we  corresponded 
with  the  best  shoe  factories  making  the  same  kind  of  ^oods  in  New  England,  New 
York,  and  Ohio,  and  got  their  bills  of  wages  to  sec  if  there  was  any  reason  for 
complaint.  Mr.  Goodwin  was  asked  last  nisht  how  we  comptwed  with  New 
England,  and  I  believe  his  reply  was  that  he  thought  our  piece  price  was  about 
the  same.  We  found  from  those  replies  that  our  wages  were  with  the  highest, 
and  higher  than  many,  but  we  f ouna  there  was  none  higher  than  the  wages  we 
were  paying  here  for  lasting.  I  just  wanted  to  make  that  statement  to  show  to 
you  that  Philadelphia,  under  its  joint  board  rules,  is  not  pressing  the  workmen 
and  giving  wages  cheaper  than  at  competing  points. 

As  to  the  question  asked  here  last  night  about  the  pohcy  of  a  penalty  of  impris- 
onment or  other  penalty  for  anyone  who  caused  a  strike  or  lockout  without  first 
applying  for  arbitration,  I  think  I  can  reply  very  differently  from  the  party  that 
was  asked  last  night;  that  we  certainly  would  think  that  was  an  elegant  scheme. 
We  thoroughly  believe  in  arbitration,  and  I  fully  understand  why  it  was  not 
answered  that  way  last  night. 

Do  you  say  you  would  be  in  favor  of  such  a  law  as  that? — ^A.  Yes. 

Imposing  a  penalty  on  the  employers  for  a  lockout  without  first  having  an 
eal  for  arbitration? — ^A.  Yes. 

And  on  the  men  for  ordering  the  strike? — A.  Yes. 
.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  know  of  any  organization  similar  to  this  Cen- 

(Jonvention  of  Shoe  Workers  and  not  chartered  by  a  national  organization 
in  the  United  States? — A.  No.  We  have  had  communications  and  delegations 
from  all  over  the  country,  and  different  branches  of  business,  examining  and 
going  into  our  system.  I  will  say  we  had  a  call  from  a  commissioner  from  whiit 
we  would  call  congress  in  France.  He  came  over  here  since  they  have  become  a 
republic.  He  states  their  people  feel  the  Government  ought  to  take  care  of  overy- 
thing  and  try  to  establish  some  means  of  arranging  difficulties  between  employers 
and  employees.  He  went  all  through  the  country  and  all  the  branches,  out  he 
came  here  and  stopped,  and  had  a  meeting  at  the  Manufacturers'  Club.  He  then 
went  West,  and  when  he  went  back,  before  he  sailed,  he  sent  a  commuj^^t^ 
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throngh  his  cotmBel  that  the  only  infonnatioii  he  felt  he  got  of  any  value  was 
from  the  plan  of  the  org^anization  of  shoe  mannfactnrers  in  treating  with  their 
employees  in  Philadelphia  on  the  question  of  arbitration.  We  are  very  prond  of 
onr  organization  and  how  it  has  stnck  together.  I  will  say  that  people  have  tried 
to  copy  it  and  have  failed  generally.  Why?  Becanse  they  have  not  acted 
sqnarely.  It  is  harder  to  get  a  class  of  mannfactnrers  that  will  poll  together, 
that  will  be  fair  and  honorable  with  each  other,  than  it  is  to  get  the  work  people. 

Q.  Is  it  a  greater  benefit  to  all  the  mannfactnrers  in  yonr  association  to  be 
associated  as  yon  are  now  and  have  this  labor  stable  and  permanent  than  it  would 
if  you  were  simply  running  separate  factories  and  dealing  with  a  union? — A.  Well, 
so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  think  it  is  probably  a  very  serious  question.  I  have 
thought  of  that  a  ^ood  deal.  We  have  suffered  from  that  at  times.  If  we  were 
free  footed  and  had  no  obligations  of  this  kind  in  times  of  depression ,  we  could  meet 
competition,  and  we  could  get  wages  very  much  lower  tnan  we  have  got  them; 
and  we  have  perhai)s  lost  some  trade  by  tiiat.  I  do  not  think  Philadelphia  shoe 
manufacturing  has  been  particularly  increased  by  this;  I  do  not  think  it  has  been 
a  loss.  But  it  is  a  question  so  far  as  the  manufacturer  is  concerned.  He  would 
get  more  out  of  it  to  fi^ht  and  take  advantage  of  people  than  he  can  under  onr 
system.  So  far  as  business  comfort  is  concerned,  a  man  feels  that  he  is  doing  a 
fair  thing.    On  the  average  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing. 

Q.  Does  this  association  of  yours  hold  more  stable  prices  for  the  products  and 
have  less  <)uarrels  in  competition  with  each  other  than  if  separate? — ^A.  We  have 
no  comx)etition  with  each  other.  The  shoe  business  is  a  very  x>eculiar  business. 
There  is  no  competition  in  wages  here,  because  every  manufacturer  makes  some- 
thing of  a  different  kind  of  goods,  Itnd  he  sells  with  outside  competition.  Onr 
competition  is  not  with  each  other;  we  don't  all  make  the  same  thmg.  One  per- 
son will  make  fancies;  Mr.  Mundell  solar  tips  and  Government  work;  Mr.  Gibben 
will  make  a  shoe  from  $1.20  to  |2  and  women's  shoes,  and  make  them  in  case  lots; 
and  you  take  the  Zeigler  Brothers,  and  they  make  two  grades— a  fine  grade  and 
a  lower  grade. 

Q.  Now,  give  us  some  exporters,  if  vou  can.— A.  I  think  Zeigler's  and  Laird's 
are  about  the  only  exporters  of  Philacfelphia. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  exports?— A.  Very  fine  goods.  Mr.  Schobcr 
can  tell  more  about  that  than  I  can.  Tney  have  tradeChi  Paris,  Vienna,  London, 
and  Australia,  and  have  had  for  years  in  Havana,  Cuba.  They  had  something 
of  a  trade  of  that  kind.  They  make  si)ecial  fancies— hand  work  and  machine  work, 
both  grades,  and  goods  of  that  kind. 

I  want  to  say  about  the  wage  question,  in  reference  to  Laird,  Schober  &  Co.— 
perhaps  you  know  I  have  just  received  a  blank  from  the  State  government  to  be 
filled  in  reference  to  wages,  the  average  amount,  goods  made,  and  all  that 
Laird,  Schober  &  Co.'s  report  was  so  favorable  that  it  was  doubted  by  the  depart- 
ment. They  corresponded  and  asked  if  there  was  not  a  mistake,  and  they  told 
them  there  certainly  was  not,  that  the  accountants  had  gone  over  and  corrected 
them.  They  asked  them  for  the  privilege  of  having  one  man  come  down  and 
verify  it.    They  had  him  come  from  the  state  department  and  spend  a  week 

going  over  the  books,  in  getting  the  rate  of  wages,  and  the  amount  of  wages  paid 
y  them,  and  they  found  it  was  correct.  They  said  it  was  something  unprece- 
dented. 

This  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association,  working  in  this  way,  brings  the  shoe 
manufacturers  closer  together  each  with  the  ottier.  They  work  together  and 
have  a  more  kindly  feeling;  also  the  work  people  have  a  more  kindly  feeling  in 
favor  of  each  other,  and  are  not  afraid  of  the  employers  as  they  have  been. 
They  go  on  and  do  a  business  of  honor  between  man  and  man,  and  in  that  way 
it  has  Deen  a  very  great  comfort  and  benefit.  We  could  sit  up  here  and  tell  yon 
for  hours  what  we  went  through  with  before  we  had  arrangements  of  this  land, 
and  you  would  see  that  a  man  could  not  have  his  own  son  work  for  him— a  man- 
ufacturer could  not  have  his  own  son  work  for  him.  When  he  wanted  to  pnt 
him  in  his  shop  they  said,  *  *  No,  he  is  not  a  Knight  of  Labor. "  He  made  application 
to  join  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  he  could  not  be  a  Knight  of  Labor  becanse 
they  blackballed  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Were  you  ever  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Labor?— 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  get  that  from  hearsay?— A.  No,  I  get  that  from  knowledge  of  the  ptfty 
who  is  one  of  our  association.*  I  know  the  son  and  I  know  the  father,  and  I 
know  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  and  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  it  could  be  so. 

Q.  If  they  were  blackballed,  it  may  be  from  other  reasons  than  trade  reasons.— 
A.  It  was  to  show  what  they  could  do.  We  had  a  bad  lot  here  for  a  tim«« 
You  dont  know  what  we  suffered.    The  organization  was  all  right;  so  was  Mr. 
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Powderly.  I  do  not  know  anything  else  I  can  say.  I  would  like  to  make  this 
thing  perfectly  clear,  because  we  are  verv  much  interested,  and  we  are  the  only 
organization  that  has  existed  continuously  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  world,  I 
presume,  and  without  compulsory  arbitration,  which  is  impossible  and  a  contra- 
diction of  terms. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Are  there  not  quite  a  number  of  arbitration  boards, 
big  ones,  in  America?— A.  Not  that  have  lasted  15  years. 

Q.  And  have  not  had  a  strike  for  10  years?— A.  Not  for  15  years;  January  1 
next  it  is  16  years  since  we  were  organized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Does  this  antedate  the  Locomotive  Brotherhood? — 
A.  Yes.  Not  the  Central  Convention;  these  rules  are  the  same;  it  is  only  a 
change  of  organization;  they  had  the  same  system  of  arbitration  with  the  same 
rules  Dack  to  1885. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dcceiwfter  f  i,  1900, 

TESTIMOHY  OP  ME.  ALBEBT  F.  SUPEE, 

President  Central  Convention  of  Shoe  Workers^  of  Philadelphia. 

The  subcommission  being  in  session  at  the  Manufacturers'  Club,  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  Clarke  presiding,  Mr.  Albert  P.  Super  appeared  as  a  witness  at  8.45  p.  m.,  and, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  Please  g^ve  your  name  and  post-of&ce  address.— A. 
Albert  P.  Super,  1707  South  Sixth  street,  Philadelphia. 

O.  What  is  your  occupation?— A.  I  am  a  McKay  operator  now.  I  am  running 
a  McKay  machine. 

Q.  Do  yovL  hold  any  official  relation  to  any  organization  of  workmen? — ^A.  Yes. 

1  am  president  of  the  Central  Convention  of  Shoe  Workers.    I  am  also  a  member 
of  the  joint  board. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  those  jKMsitions? — A.  Well,  I  have  held  the  presi- 
dency of  the  central  convention  since  last  January,  this  time,  and  I  held  it  for 

2  years  some  8  or  10  years  ago— in  the  early  part  of  the  organization. 

Q.  Are  you  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  the  operatives  in  the 
shoe  factories  in  Philadelphia?— A.  I  think  I  am.  I  am  as  well  posted,  I  think, 
as  anyworkman  can  be. 

<}.  Please  go  on  in  your  own  way  and  state  what  you  wish  to  state  to  the  com- 
mission.— A.  Well,  I  will  say  that  I  have  been  connected  with  this  organization 
ever  since  it  was  started.  I  have  been  president  of  the  central  convention  two 
different  times.  I  think  I  served  2  or  8  years.  I  am  not  positive  which,  but  I 
think  2  years  the  earlier  part  of  the  organization,  and  1  year  this  time,  since  last 
January;  my  term  expires  the  first  Saturday  in  the  coming  January.  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  joint  board  for  12  years  out  of  the  13,  as  a  reg^ular  member  and 
as  an  alternate.  We  have  7  regular  members  of  the  joint  board  from  the  cen- 
tral convention  and  8  alternates.  I  think  I  have  missed  very  few  meetings 
of  the  joint  board  since  I  have  been  a  member.  I  have  considered,  I  think, pretty 
near  all  the  cases  that  have  been  before  the  board  since  it  was  organized,  with  the 
exception  of  the  1  year  that  I  was  out.  I  was  not  a  delegate  or  member  of  the 
board  for  1  year. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  could  go  over  everything  that  has  transpired;  but  I  think, 
in  fact,  I  know,  that  the  workings  of  the  joint  board  of  the  central  convention  have 
been  harmonious  ever  since  the  organization.  We  have  gotten  along  very  well 
and  the  cases  that  have  come  before  the  board  have  been,  I  think,  as  Mr.  Croxton 
has  already  stated,  honestly  and  fairly  adjusted — as  fairly  as  could  be  under  the 
evidence  that  wasproduced  before  the  bcmrd.    . 

Of  course,  Mr.  Croxton  knows,  and  you  gentlemen  know,  that  there  are  plenty 
of  people  that  would  not  be  satisfied,  and  tnat  were  never  satisfied  that  I  know 
of.  I  have  had  experience  with  them  in  the  other  organizations,  all  one-sided 
labor  organizations,  and  we  always  had  these  x>eople  that  complained  of  the 
workings. 

I  went  through  the  Knights  of  St.  Crispin  in  this  city  and  all  through  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  and  previous  to  the  Knights  of  St.  Crispin  we  had  what  we 
called  the  Philadelphia  Union,  which  was  a  one-sided  labor  organization.  None 
of  them  lasted,  I  think,  half  the  time  that  this  organization  has  lasted;  and  I  can 
say  positively  that  to  my  own  knowledge  and  of  my  owr  observation  this  organ- 
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ization  has  been  of  more  benefit  to  the  masses  than  either  one  of  the  other  organ- 
izations. We  have  had  raises  and  we  have  had  redactions  nnder  this  system,  and 
we  have  had  plenty  of  raises  and  reductions  nnder  our  old  systems,  but  I  think 
that  the  masses  have  been  treated  better  by  the  joint  board  and  by  the  mannfoc- 
turers'  association  and  central  convention  than  we  were  by  our  own  one-sided 
labor  organizations.  I  have  had  about  30  or  85  years'  experience  in  all  of  them. 
Q.  Do  the  manufacturers  dominate  the  men  through  this  organization  so  that 
they  preclude  them  from  any  independence  in  their  deliberations  in  the  organiza- 
tion?—A.  I  can  say  for  myself,  in  the  factory  where  I  work,  **  No."  I  have  been 
working  there  continuously,  with  the  exception  of  about  1  year,  since  1882.  I 
think  I  was  out  of  the  factory  about  a  year,  and  have  been  there  going  on  19 
years.  The  firm  I  have  worked  for  has  never,  said  anything  to  me  as  to  what  I 
should  do  as  a  member  of  the  central  convention,  or  member  of  the  joint  board, 
or  any  officer  of  the  shop's  organization.  I  have  held  all  the  offices  in  the  shop's 
organization,  from  president  to  member  of  the  grievance  committee,  and  have 
never  been  dominatm  over  by  any  one  of  the  firm.  There  are  4  members  of  the 
firm  now,  and  I  can  say  positively  from  my  own  experience — and  I  have  always 
been  an  active  man  in  the  work  of  the  shop's  organization  and  central  conven- 
tion and  joint  arbitration  board— that  they  have  never  dictated  to  me  what  I 
should  do  or  should  not  do. 

yjy  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  What  firm  do  you  work  for? — A.  Ziegler  Brothers, 
ow  long  have  you  been  a  McKay  operator? — ^A.  I  have  been  working  a 
machine  for  22  years. 

Q.  "^^That  wages  can  you  earn,  if  you  have  no  objection  to  telling  it?— A.  No; 
that  depends  on  the  class  of  work  that  we  have — we  have  different  classes  of 
work — and  how  it  comes  to  us,  and  one  thing  and  another.  I  have  made  as  high 
as  $23  and  ^2,  $18,  $15,  and  so  on,  per  week. 

Q.  How  many  weeks'  work  do  you  get  in  the  year? — ^A.  We  work  there  pretty 
near  all  the  time.  We  do  not  have  full  work  all  the  time,  but  there  is  very  little 
dull  season  that  we  do  not  have  something  to  do. 

Q.  Do  you  work  by  the  piece?— A.  Yes.    I  did  work  several  years  by  the  week. 

Q.  What  kind  of  goods  do  you  sew? — ^A.  All  kinds  of  ladies',  misses',  and 
children's. 

Q.  How  many  pairs  of  shoes  to  the  case  in  women's?— A.  They  run  all  size? 
from  6  x)air  to  36  and  48,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Does  your  factory  work  for  the  retail  trade  or  the  jobbing  trade? — ^A.  They 
work  for  the  retail  trade,  and  some  jobbing,  too,  but  principally  retail. 

Q.  It  is,  then,  in  the  jobbing  trade  you  have  the  large-sized  cases? — ^A.  Mostiy. 

Q.  How  do  your  sizes  run  in  the  women's  shoes?- A.  We  run  from  2i  up  to  9. 

Q.  Up  to  9? — A.  In  some  cases,  but  not  all. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  for  a  case  of  86  pairs  of  women's  sho^?— A.  We 
get  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  pair  for  all  women's  shoes. 

Q.  You  are  paid  by  the  pair?— A.  Yes;  we  get  paid  by  the  pair  in  our  work- 
McKay  operatmg. 

Q.  You  get  i)aid  for  a  woman's  shoe,  how  much?— A.  We  get  three-fourths 
of  a  cent. 

O.  How  much  for  misses'?- A.  We  have  two  grades  of  misses'.  We  get  eleven- 
eignteenths  of  a  cent  for  some. 

Q.  Those  are  the  usual  sizes,  from  11  to  2?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  for  the  children's? — ^A.  For  the  children's  we  get  five-ninths  and  eleven 
twenty-fourths  of  a  cent. 

Q.  Those  are  the  two  extremes?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  started  on  the  misses'  shoes  to  give  the  two  extremes. — A.  EHeven- 
eighteenths  and  thirteen  twenty-fourths  of  a  cent,  and  five-ninths  and  eleven 
twenty-fourths  of  a  cent  for  children's;  but  in  women's  we  only  have  the  one 
price. 

Q.  You  work  10  hours  a  day.— A.  We  work  10  hours  and  a  half  a  day,  and  then 
the  week  is  up  at  12.80  on  Saturday. 

Q.  Fifty-nine  hours  a  week?— A.  Fifty-eight. 

Q.  If  you  have  a  full  day's  work  how  many  pairs  of  women's  shoes  can  yon 
sew?— A.  From  400  to  550. 

Q.  Can  you  keep  that  up  for  the  entire  week?— A.  I  generally  average  about  450 
pair  -per  day— something  like  that;  generally  sew  from  2,300  to  2,500pair  a  week. 

Q.  You  are  a  fair  operator,  then?— A.  I  am  about  in  the  middle.  We  have  some 
that  can  sew  a  good  many  more,  and  there  are  some  that  can  sew  a  great  many 
less.    I  claim  to  be  about  the  mid^e. 

Q.  It  is  a  pretty  good  week's  work  to  sew  450  pairs  of  women's  shoes  per  day 
and  keep  it  up  a  week?— A.  I  consider  it  a  pretty  good  week,  but  I  have  worked 
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alongside  a  man,  some  time  ago,  that  conld  Bey  800  x>airs  a  day  when  he  had  his 
machine  steamed  up  pretty  fast.    I  have  seen  it. 

Q-  The  McKay  operator  is  considered  one  of  the  skilled  workers  in  the  trade? — 
A.  Some  people  consider  them  so.    We  have  a  good  deal  to  contend  with. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  wages  jwdd  for  lasting? — A.  Not  very;  I  could 
not  say. 

Q.  Has  not  the  rate  of  wages  come  before  you  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
arbitration? — ^A.  Yes.  Different  shops  or  factories  pay  different  prices.  Then  it 
is  a  good  deal  the  way  the  work  comes  to  the  laster.  Almost  every  shop  has  a  dif- 
ferent system.    In  some  shops  the  work  comes  in  different  forms  than  in  others. 

Q.  The  object  of  my  question  was  to  try  and  fix,  if  we  could,  the  average  wages 
of  lasters. — ^A.  I  could  not  give  you  that.  I  know  some  lasters  in  the  factory 
where  I  work  that  make  very  small  wages,  and  some  make  very  good  wages. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  extremes?— A.  I  can  only  give  what  I  have  heard  men  say 
they  make.  I  nave  not  seen  the  books  or  checks,  but  I  have  had  lasters  tell  me 
they  made  $15  and  $16. 

I  think  there  was  a  statement  made  last  night  about  a  man  committing  suicide 
on  account  of  wages  being  small  in  the  factory  where  I  work.  Mr.  Goodwin,  I 
understand,  gave  evidence  that  there  was  a  man  committed  suicide  in  Ziegler 
Brothers. 

Q.  Mr.  Gk)odwin  did  not;  it  was  Mr.  Collins.— A.  Mr.  Collins,  then.  Well,  I 
knew  Mr.  Simpson  well.  He  was  a  turn  man — ^tum  second  laster.  That  is 
entirely  different  from  the  McKay  department. 

Q.  Doubtless  he  worked  with  a  Goodyear  machine? — A.  Yes.  In  the  shops  of 
Ziegler  Brothers  they  have  a  number  of  teams  on  turn  work.  Their  season  starts 
about  December  and  they  run  from  December  up  to  June,  and  then  they  slack  up. 
Then  some  of  the  teams  are  laid  by;  they  have  not  work  enough  to  keep  all  the 
teams  going,  and  they  lay  some  of  tne  teams  off.  For  a  number  of  years  the  firm 
has  very  often  taken  men  that  work  in  turn  dex)artment,  when  they  would  lay 
them  by,  and  give  them  a  chance  in  the  McKay  department — ^put  them  on  there 
sooner  than  let  them  go  out  of  the  factory  and  have  nothing  to  do. 

Mr.  Simpson  was  a  turn-second  laster.  Mr.  Ziegler  told  me  to-day  that  he  had 
heard  that  this  statement  was  made,  and  he  got  the  clerk  to  go  over  the  pay  roll 
when  Mr.  Simpson  was  there,  previous  to  his  death,  and  get  his  wages.  In  1897, 
from  March  3  up  to  June  29,  are  only  8  weeks  that  Mr.  Simpson  lasted  on  the 
McKay  work  previous  to  his  death.  His  last  week  in  the  turn  department  was 
May  12,  just  before  his  team  was  laid  off,  and  he  earned  $12.68  that  week.  That 
was  the  last  week.    Now,  the  other  weeks  run  from  $17. 15  to  $32.78. 

Q.  Did  he  have  to  pay  the  packer  out  of  that? — ^A.  Yes;  he  paid  the  young 
man  jacker.    I  do  not  Know  what  he  paid  there. 

Now,  the  8  weeks  on  the  McKay  work  is  very  small.  Mr.  Simpson  was  a 
turn-second  laster,  and  when  he  went  into  lasting  the  McKay  work  there  was 
quite  a  difference.  There  he  made  $4.98,  $4.81,  and  $4.79.  These  are  the  only  8 
weeks  he  worked  on  this  work  previous  to  his  death.  Mr.  Simi>son  left  the  fac- 
tory, I  think  it  was  on  Saturday,  and  on  Saturday  night  there  was  apparently 
nothing  the  matter  with  him,  and  he  got  his  mone^  and  went  away.  I  think  it 
was  Saturdav night  or  Sunday  night,  I  am  not  positive  which,  he  had  some  trouble, 
I  believe,  at  his  mother's,  and  he  tried  to  do  himself  bodily  harm.  A  police  offi- 
cer was  called  in  and — I  heard  this;  I  am  not  saying  this  positively — I  heard  that 
he  butted  his  head  against  the  wall  and  caused  bleeding,  and  the  police  officer 
took  him  to  the  hospital.  They  took  him  into  the  wash  room  of  the  hospital  to 
wash  his  head  and  nx  the  wound,  and  there  was  a  razor  lying  on  the  washstand 
or  on  the  window  ledge,  and  while  the  attendant  was  there  he  grabbed  this  razor 
and  cut  his  throat— drew  it  across  his  throat.  I  think  that  was  either  Satur- 
day night  or  Sunday  night,  and  he  died  the  next  morning  early.  Now,  I  do  not 
know,  out  I  was  told  that  Mr.  Simpson  was  a  married  man,  but  did  not  live  with 
his  wife;  had  some  family  trouble.  When  I  heard  of  his  committing  suicide  I 
commenced  to  inquire,  and  the  rest  commenced  to  inquire,  and  that  is  what  some 
said;  his  wife  lived  in  Jersey  and  he  stayed  with  his  mother  in  this  city;  that  he 
had  some  family  trouble.    These  are  his  wages  [submitting  memorandum] . 

Q.  The  statement,  then,  that  his  wages  were  less  than  $5  per  week  for  weeks 
previous  to  his  suicide  is  correct? — A.  For  the  8  weeks;  that  is  right. 

Q.  That  is  his  own  individual  labor;  nothing  to  pay  out  of  that? — A.  No;  he 
was  then  hand  lasting. 

Q.  He  was  not  working  with  the  lasting  machine? — ^A.  No;  he  was  lasting  by 
hand.  He  would  last,  and  then  the  tacker  laid  his  stock.  The  tacker  lays  the 
stock  for  all  the  hand  lasters. 

Q.  He  could  not  have  had  work  all  the  time,  even  if  his  wages  were  Ught?— A 
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No;  it  was  a  dxill  season  in  McEa^r  work  when  he  was  lasting.  The  men  ¥roo]d 
come  ont  and  get  work,  and  they  wonld  probably  have  to  wait  for  2  or  3  hours, 
and  probably  half  a  day,  before  they  reached  them  in  the  doll  season. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Is  that  memorandum  signed  by  anyone? — ^A.  No;  it 
is  taken  off  the  bill  of  wases  by  the  clerk  who  makes  up  tne  pa^  roll — taken  off 
the  books.  It  is  not  signed  by  anybody.  I  swear  I  believe  this  to  be  correct; 
that  Mr.  Ziegler  told  me  he  got  this  irom  the  clerk,  and  that  this  statement 
would  probably  be  wanted;  that  this  question  might  be  asked,  and  he  desired  me 
to  present  these  figures  so  the  commission  would  know. 

Q.  You  have  had  auite  a  long  experience  in  yarious  organizations — the  Oris 
pins  and  Knights,  and  all  that?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  claim  that  this  central  conyention  of  shoe  workers,  so  far  as  fair 
play  is  concerned,  is  in  better  shape  to  ^ye  the  whole  mass  of  workers  justice 
than  was  the  case  in  what  you  term  one-sided  or  single  organizations? — ^A.  Yes;  I 
do  honestly  believe  it. 

Q.  You  think  this  results  from  this  mode  of  arbitration  between  employers  and 
employees,  or  how?— A.  Yes;  because  it  does  away  with  so  much  striking.  What 
I  mean  by  one-sided  is  that  heretofore  when  we  had  a  labor  organization  of  onr 
own,  we  would  go  into  the  shop  and  there  would  be  demands  made  of  the  firm, 
and  they  would  not  grant  them  right  away  and  we  would  strike  the  shop.  I  was 
chairman  of  what  we  termed  the  grievance  committee,  and  I  have  oraered  tiie 
men  and  girls  out  of  a  factory  on  little  cases  in  the  factory  that  woidd  occur,  and 
would  empty  the  whole  factory  of  probably  600  employees  in  less  than  a  half 
hour.  I  have  induced  them  to  go  out  on  small  cases  just  that  way  and  be  ont 
probably  a  week  or  10  days.  I  have  in  mind  where  we  went  out  on  a  boy  and  we 
were  out  3  weeks.  That  was  a  boy  that  was  transferred  from  one  job  to  another 
and  given  an  advance  on  the  machine  of  $2  or  $3  over  what  he  had  been  getting; 
but  tne  party  who  had  been  on  the  machine  previous  was  an  expert  hand  at  that 
machine  ana  he  had  got  $2  or  $3  more  than  this  young  man  was  getting,  and  they 
claimed  the  price  was  on  the  machine  and  not  on  the  man. 

Q.  What  discipline  do  you  have  among  your  operatives  in  each  shop?  Is  it  by 
committee  or  have  you  officers  in  charger— A.  We  have  what  we  term  a  shop's 
organization.  I  only  speak  of  what  I  mow  of,  where  1  am  employed,  but  every 
shop  in  the  manufacturers'  association  is  supposed  to  have  the  same  thing— a 
shop's  organization,  with  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  and  treasurer.  We 
have  then  a  grievance  committee.  In  the  factory  where  I  work  we  have  a  griev- 
ance committee  of  5.  Where  the  branch  has  a  grievance  or  the  firm  has  any- 
thing to  offer  to  them  they  present  it  directly  to  the  branch  or  to  the  firm.  If  the 
firm  and  branch  can  not  agree  on  terms,  it  is  then  referred  to  what  we  term  the 
grievance  committee.  They  then  visit  the  firm  and  the  branch  that  has  the  griev- 
ance and  try  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  between  them.  If  they  fail  to  bring 
about  a  settlement  between  the  branch  and  the  firm,  then  the  next  step  is  for  it  to 
be  submitted  in  writing  by  the  aggrieved  party  to  the  joint  boiu:d.  Our  shop's 
organization  in  the  shop  where  I  work  meets  once  a  year  to  elect  officers  and  dele- 
gates to  the  Central  Convention.  I  want  to  say  here  as  to  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion in  the  Central  Convention,  that  we  are  entitled  under  the  law  of  the  Central 
Convention  to  a  delegate  for  every  100  employees  in  the  factoryover  18  years  of 
age.  There  is  no  per  capita  tax  levied  on  anyone  under  18.  We  are  entitled  to 
one  delegate  for  every  hundred  or  fractional  part.  In  the  factory  where  I  work 
we  have  now  5  delegates  to  the  Central  Convention.  We  meet  in  December  every 
year  and  elect  all  our  officers  for  the  shop  and  delegates  to  the  Central  Conven- 
tion. The  Central  Convention  is  organized  the  first  Saturday  in  January  of  each 
year,  and  electa  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  and  treasurer.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  joint  board  are  selected  from  the  delegates  sent  from  the  varionfl 
shops. 

Q.  Is  the  foreman  supreme  authority  in  the  shop,  or  have  you  any  rules  that 
govern  yourselves  in  the  shop? — ^A.  No;  we  have  no  shop  rules.  We  have  jxist 
the  ordinary  preliminary 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Just  the  grievance  committee?— A.  And  they  take  care  of 
the 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Of  the  whole  concern?— A.  Yes;  that  is,  where  the  branchee 
and  firm  can  not  adjust  their  differences.  The  grievance  committee  has  no  power 
to  settle  the  Rrievances;  they  only  try  to  bring  about  a  settlement  between  tbe 
branch  and  the  manufacturer. 

Q.  If  a  shoemaker  working  a  McKay  machine  or  any  other  machine  goes 
there  for  employment,  to  whom  does  he  apply  for  employment? — ^A.  In  the  factory 
where  I  am  employed  a  good  many  go  ngnt  to  the  office  and  a  good  many  com^ 
in  and  apply  to  the  foreman. 
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Q.  Wliat  are  the  conditions  of  employment?— A.  The  conditions,  so  far  as  I 
kno'w,  are  jnst  as  Mr.  Croxton  has  stated.  A  man  goes  in  and  somebody  is  sup- 
posed to  tell  him  that  this  is  a  manufacturers'  association  shop,  working  under 
these  rules,  and  the  rules  are  posted  up  so  everybody  can  see  them.  I  do  not 
knew  whether  they  all  propound  these  questions  to  them,  but  they  did  in  the  early 
I)art  of  the  organization — ^that  we  were  working  under  joint  rules  of  the  associa- 
tion and  central  convention,  and  everybody  that  comes  in  works  under  1  hese 
rules. 

Q.  If  he  does  not  want  to  work  under  these  rules  he  goes  away?— A.  That  is 
the  nnderstanding,  I  believe. 

Q.  So  the  operatives  themselves  are  the  authority  for  the  rules  and  regulations 
there  even  as  the  employers?- A.  Yes. 

<J.  Now,  is  it  not  so  that  it  is  very  much  like  belonging  to  the  old  unions?— A. 
It  is;  yes. 

Q.  It  has  not  a  case  of  traveling  card  involved,  but  a  membership,  in  it? — ^A.  A 
membership;  yes. 

Q.  And  you  agree  to  belong  to  the  imion  or  not  work  in  the  union  shop? — 
A.  Yes;  "wnen  I  become  an  employee  in  one  of  these  shops  I  am  supposed  to 
know  that  is  working  under  the  joint  bo^d  and  rules,  and  when  I  take  the  posi- 
tion I  am  supposed  to  be  gpvemed  by  those  rules. 

Q.  You  would  claim  this  organization  is  simply  a  union,  only  it  is  not  char- 
tered from  a  superior  organization  like  a  national  or  international  body? — A.  It 
works  very  much  the  same  as  the  Knishts  of  Labor.  When  I  went  into  Ziegler 
Brothers'  shop,  under  the  Knights  of  Labor,  I  had  to  have  a  card  from  my 
assembly  showing  I  was  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  good  standing.  H 
I  had  not  been  a  member  they  would  permit  me  to  go  to  work,  and  I  had  to 
become  a  member  within  2  weeks  or  get  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  In  Philadelphia  did  D.  A.  70  include  the  lasters?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  afterwards  leave  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  form  the  Lasters'  Pro- 
tective Union? — A.  I  was  a  master  workman  of  one  of  the  assemblies  and  was  a 
delegate  to  D.  A.  70  from  my  assembly,  I  think,  just  previous  to  the  going  out  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  or  the  Knights  of  Labor  being  given  up  here.  I  tmnk  the 
lasters  were  organized  then,  or  about  being  organized  into  some  organization  at 
that  time,  but  it  never  materialized — that  organization  did  not. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  know  at  that  time  that  there  was  a  Lasters'  Protective  Union 
in  Lynn? — A.  No;  I  heard  there  was  in  Lynn  and  through  the  East.  I  think  this 
was  organized  by  some  one  on  from  the  East,  just  about  the  time  of  D.  A.  70  going 
out. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  case  of  the  discharge  of  a  workman  who  pre- 
sented a  grievance  to  an  employer? — A.  I  never  have.  I  can  say  that  honestly, 
that  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  case.  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk  about 
victimizing,  but  I  never  knew  of  a  case.  There  are  plenty  of  rumors,  but  I  have 
gone  directly  to  the  people  that  others  said  were  victimized,  and  they  said  they 
were  not.  One  case  was  that  of  a  man  named  McPeake,  who  stood  up  and  said 
he  was  misled,  and  afterwards  he  was  a  member  of  our  board — secretary  of  our 
board  of  joint  arbitration.  So  far  as  taking  active  part,  or  as  a  member  of  com- 
mittees, or  anything  of  the  sort,  if  anybody  had  been  victimized  for  taking  an 
active  part  in  either  this  organization  or  any  other  labor  organization,  I  think  I 
would  nave  been  the  one  that  would  have  been  victimized,  because  I  had  been  a 
hot-headed  labor  man  in  one-sided  labor  organizations,  and  was  the  chairman 
of  a  grievance  committee,  and,  as  I  have  said,  had  emptied  the  factories  very 
often  on  very  short  orders;  and  I  know  that  I  was  never  victimized  for  doing 
what  I  thought  was  my  duty. 

Q.  You  believe  the  present  system  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  whole,  is  a  comfort 
and  a  convenience  to  tne  shoe  workers  of  Philadelphia?— A.  To  the  masses,  I  do; 
yes.    There  are  plenty  not  in  sympathy  with  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  complaint  against  that  system  except  on  the  part  of  the 
lasters?— A.  Oh,  yes;  I  liave  heard  i)eople  outside  of  the  lasters  complaining  about 
this  system. 

Q.  How  general  has  that  comi)laint  been? — A.  It  has  been  different  ones  in  dif- 
ferent branches.  They  say  this  is  a  one-sided  organization,  and  that  we  are  bosses' 
men  and  all  hold  fat  jobs,  and  the  bosses  use  us,  and  all  that.  But  we  had  that 
under  the  old  system.  I  was  called  the  same  thing  by  the  same  people  in  the 
Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  The  K.  O.  S.  C,  to  which  you  said  you  belonged— was  that  the  first  organi- 
zation or  the  reorganized?— A.  That  was  the  first  in  Philadelphia.  That  was 
right  after  what  we  termed  the  Philadelphia  Union  disbanded. 
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Q.  Can  you  give  the  year?— A.  I  think  the  Knights  of  St.  Crispin  was  organized 
in  about  1869  or  1870.  I  think  I  went  into  it  the  second  meeting  held  in  Philadd- 
phia  and  was  in  it  until  it  went  down.    I  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  K.  of  L. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  have  a  holiday  on  labor  day?— A.  No,  we  do 
not,  in  the  factory  where  I  work. 

Q.  You  work  on  that  day?— A.  We  work,  yes. 

Q.  Your  union  never  participates  in  the  celebration  of  Labor  Day? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  a  legal  holiday  in  Pennsylvania?— A.  I  think  it  is;  I  am  not  positive; 
but  we  have  never  had  a  holiday  on  labor  day  in  the  factory  where  I  work  since 
it  has  been  made  a  holiday  or  used  as  a  holiday.  There  has  never  been  any 
request  or  demand  in  that  factory  for  having  that  as  a  holiday  by  the  employees. 

Q.  Do  you  join  your  efforts  with  other  workingmen  of  the  State  and  country 
in  the  effort  to  secure  a  shorter  work  day — the  eight-hour  day? — A.  No;  we  nevet 
have  as  a  central  convention. 

Q.  Do  the  members  of  your  organization  look  forward  to  or  hope  for  a  shorter 
work  day? — ^A.  I  have  heard  a  good  many.  I  hope  to  have  one,  and  I  have  heard 
a  great  many  say  so.  I  think  if  we  had  8  hours  it  would  be  better  for  all  hands. 
There  would  be  the  same  work  for  more  people.    That  is  my  idea. 

Q.  You  have  never  made  an  effort  to  secure  a  shorter  work  day  in  your  union?— 
A.  No;  we  never  have  as  yet. 

Q.  Do  your  rules  say  the  hours  shall  be  regulated  by  the  employers,  tiMong  the 
question  of  the  hours  and  wages  outside  of  the  pale  of  arbitration  in  your  organi- 
zation?—A.  The  rules  say  that  10  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work;  and  it 
belongs  to  the  firm  to  say  when  we  shall  stop  and  start,  but  not  more  than  10  hours. 

Q.  Kule  3  says,  "  Each  manufacturer  is  to  regulate  Ws  or  their  working  hours."*— 
A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  your  organization  has  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  number  of 
hours  you  shall  work? — ^A.  That  is  right.  I  thought  it  said  the  hours  we  should 
work  as  a  day's  work— the  time  we  shall  start  and  stop. 

Q.  'Sour  organization  has  no  voice  in  fixing  the  hours?— A.  No.  We  are  work- 
ing under  the  rules,  which  say  the  manufacturer  shall  do  that. 

A  VOICE.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Super  grasps  that  question. 

Q.  Can  you  bring  a  question  of  hours  or  labor  before  this  arbitration  board?— 
A .  Oh,  yes ;  we  can  for  anything  like  that.  We  can  bring  anything  like  tiat  before 
the  board  and  request  them  to  give  us  shorter  hours.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
us  making  the  request. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  done  that?— A.  No;  not  as  yet. 

Q.  Is  it  because  of  rule  3  that  you  have  never  done  that? — ^A.  I  have  never 
thought  of  bringing  that  before  the  board.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  the 
other  members  have  thought  of  it. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  members  in  your  union  aspire  to  a  shorter  work  day?— A.  I 
have  heard  quite  a  number  say  they  would  like  to  see  the  8-hour  system  in  vogue. 

9.  Are  you  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Central  Labor  Umon  of  Philadel- 
phia, Labor  League,  or  whatever  it  is  called? — A.  No.  I  do  not  belong  to  anything 
at  all  but  the  Central  Convention  and  this  joint  board  of  arbitration.  I  do  not 
belong  to  any  other  orjs^anization. 

Q.  Not  to  the  American  Federation?— A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  applied  for  membership  in  it?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  beheve  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  all  organizations  to  be  repre- 
sented in  some  central  labor  body? — A.  I  believe  it  wotdd  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
advancement  of  labor  if  they  were  in  some  way.  There  are  a  good  many  ques- 
tions that  come  up  where  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  laboring  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  think  that  those  who  work  by  the  piece  would 
like  a  shorter  work  day?  A .  Y  es ;  I  have  heard  quite  a  number  of  the  pieceworkers 
express  themselves  on  that;  I  think  more  of  the  pieceworkers  than  I  have  of  the 
week  workers.  Of  course  in  the  factory  where  1  work  the  most  of  the  workers 
are  pieceworkers.  We  have  some  week  workers  in  some  dex)artments,  and  in  one 
department  they  are  pretty  nearly  all  week  workers— the  stock  room;  but  the 
bulk  of  the  people  that  I  have  heard  talk  in  that  way  are  pieceworkers. 

Q.  The  effect  would  be  to  reduce  their  earnings,  would  it  not?— A.  Yes;  it 
would. 

9.  Then  you  think  they  feel  they  are  overworked?— A.  I  have  heard  them  aiyne 
this  way.  They  would  be  satisfied  to  have  shorter  hours  and  employ  the  surpliw 
help  that  is  walking  around. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  matter  of  benevolence  on  their  part? — ^A.  To  some  ext^t  I 
think  it  is.    That  is  the  way  I  have  always  thought  of  it. 

Q.  Do  vou  think  of  any  further  statement  of  your  own  that  you  would  like  to 
piake? — A.  I  do  not.    I  think  I  have  covered  pretty  near  all  there  is,  only  there 
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is  one  thing  that  I  was  going  to  say  in  answer  to  the  question  about  the  bosses 
dictating.  Some  people  make  that  statement.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  public  papers 
that  the  booses  dictated  to  the  members  of  the  joint  board  and  that  no  one  can 
go  on  the  joint  board  only  those  selected  by  the  bosses,  but  I  want  to  deny  that 
emphatically  as  far  as  I  know.  I  do  not  know  of  a  boss  that  has  dictated  to  any 
man  that  I  know  of  personally.  I  know  that  I  was  never  Rotated  to,  and  I  have 
seen  it  stated  in  the  papery  that  I  was.  I  have  seen  it  nublished  in  the  paper  that 
Mr.  Harry  J.  Skefifington  made  the  statement  to  the  Gonmiissioner  of  the  Labor 
Bureau  at  Washington  at  one  time  that  I  was  a  boss'  man  and  had  a  good  job. 
(Testimony  closed.) 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  £1,1900. 

TESTDCOVY  OF  MB.  ROBERT  K  MORRELL, 

Workman  in  shoe  factory,  Philadelphia, 

The  subcommission  being  in  session  at  the  Manufacturers'  Club,  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  Clarke  presiding,  Mr.  Kobert  £.  Morrell  appeared  as  a  witness  at  9.87  p.  m., 
and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clares.)  Wliat  is  your  occupation? — A.  At  the  present  time  I  am 
foreman  of  the  turn  department,  Ziegler  Brothers,  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Did  you  work  in  the  shop  with  Mr.  Simpson,  who  committed  suicide? — 
A.  Yes,  I  worked  there,  but  I  was  not  foreman  at  that  time.  I  was  a  laster  at 
the  bench  while  he  was  second  laster. 

CJ.  Were  you  well  ac<}uainted  with  him  and  did  you  work  near  him?— A.  Yes; 
very  well  acquainted  with  Nick. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anv  complaints  from  him?— A.  Not  in  particular,  no; 
iust  the  same  as  the  rest.  Every  day  we  were  laughing  and  joking  and  things 
like  that.  In  fact,  at  that  time  all  made  fair  wages;  and  as  far  as  saying  anything 
about  committing  suicide,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  He  was  really  the  last 
man  on  earth  I  thought  would  do  such  a  thing. 

Q.  Was  he  hounded  by  the  foreman  or  in  any  way  onpressed  by  anyone? — 
A.  I  guess  he  was  not  hounded  more  than  anyone  else,  if  ne  did  his  work  right. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  instance  of  his  being  unfairly  treated  in  any  way  by 
the  foreman?— A.  Not  in  particular,  no. 

Q.  You  would  have  known  if  it  had  occurred? — A.  I  certainly  would  have 
known  it.    I  worked  right  in  that  dex>artment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lttohhan.)  In  the  list  of  wages  presented  as  having  been  earned 
by  Mr.  Simpson,  how  much  of  that  went  to  the  packer? — A.  I  can  give  it  to  you 
nearly.  On  $82  the  jacker  made  $11  or  $11.50  out  of  that.  They  get,  I  think,  83 
cents  for  first  class,  and  I  think  it  is  28^  cents  for  second  class.  At  one  time  I 
could  tell  just  to  the  correct  figures  on  that,  because  I  was  in  a  position  where  the 
last  of  the  team  counted  the  second  laster's  wages  and  the  operator's  wages  and 
the  jacker's  wt^es.  I  did  that  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  but  in  the  last  three 
years  it  has  slipx>ed  my  memory.  Of  course  I  am  not  lasting  at  the  bench  any 
more. 

Q.  In  the  instance  cited  by  vou^  what  proportion  does  that  bear  to  the  total 
amount  earned?— A.  I  expect  tne  jacker  would  get  about  $11.50  out  of  the  $32. 

Q.  About  one-third?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  for  the  second  laster?— A.  The  best  price  on  grade  A — the 
second  laster  gets  9  cents. 

Q.  On  the  same  grade  what  does  the  jacker  get? — ^A.  He  gets  83  cents  a  dozen. 

Q,  One  gets  9  cents  a  pair,  and  the  other  88  cents  a  dozen? — A.  Yes;  that  is 
grade  A  work. 

Q.  It  would  be  the  same  proportion  on  the  other  grade?— A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  tne  late  organization  of  the  Knights  of  Labor? — A. 
I  was;  I  belonged  to  1428. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  D.  A.  70  at  the  time  alluded  to?— A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  Philadelphia?— A.  I  nev«r  worked  anywhere 
else.  I  have  been  working  here  for  25  years  the  second  day  of  next  April,  for 
Zi^ler  Brothers. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  it  you  were  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Labor?— A.  1 
could  not  t^ll  you  exactly;  I  was  there  until  it  busted  up. 

Q,  Were  you  in  D.  A.  70?— A.  Never  outside  of  1428. 
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Was  not  that  attached  to  D.  A.  70? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  about  the  present  method  of  settling  dis- 
putes between  employer  and  employee?— A.  No;  I  am  well  satisfied,  very  well 
satisfied.  When  I  worked  at  the  bench  I  always  made  it  a  point  when  we  had  a 
grievance  to  be  appointed  on  that  committee  to  go  down  to  the  firm  to  represent 
uie  lasters'  branch,  and  I  generally  did  the  talking  for  our  department.  I  always 
wanted  to  go  down  myself.  Nobody  wanted  to  go  down;  there  was  a  general 
feeling  amongst  the  shoemakers  that  they  were  willing  to  have  somebody  else  go 
down  but  not  themselves.  I  always,  for  my  part,  wanted  to  go  down  for  the 
turn  department  to  represent  the  lasters,  and  I  also  wanted  2  men  to  go  down  to 
represent  the  second  lasters,  and  I  always  got  satisfied  that  way. 

Q.  Why  was  there  an  indisposition  to  eo  down  to  represent  the  men? — A.  Noth- 
ing particular,  only  just  as  I  say,  simply  did  not  want  to  go  down.  I  felt  that 
way — I  liked  to  go  down,  because  I  wanted  to  hear  and  see  what  was  going  on, 
and  all  the  money  I  could  get  out  of  it  I  was  going  to  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  ever  being  victimized  by  serving  on  one  of  those 
shop  committees?— A.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  one. 

Q1  Did  you  belong  to  the  Lasters^Protective  Union  that  was  in  operation  here?— 
A.  No;  never  belonged  to  any+^ing  outside  of  1428. 

Q.  You  didn't  belong  to  that  very  much?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Olarkb.)  Do  you  think  of  any  further  statement  you  would  like 
to  make  yourself,  Mr.  Morrell?— A.  No. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  Si,  1900. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  ME.  J0H9  MUHDELL, 

Shoe  manufacturer,  Philadelphia, 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  the  Manufacturers*  Club  at  10.05  a.  m.,  Mr. 
Clarke  presiding.  At 9.46  p.  m, ,  Mr.  John  Mundell,  shoe  manufacturer,  Thirteenth 
and  Cherry  streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name  and  post-office  address. — A.  John 
Mundell,  Thirteenth  and  Cherry  streets,  Philadelphia. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  Shoe  manufacturer. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  business  in  Philadelphia? — A.  That 
business  has  been  established  since  1848,  by  my  father.  I  succeeded  at  his  death 
in  1894. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  the  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Please  go  on,  Mr.  Mundell,  and  make  any  statement  concerning  your  rela- 
tions to  the  industry  and  labor  employed  that  you  may  wish  to. — A.  I  cant  say 
anything  but  in  praise  of  the  organization.  Anything  that  has  kept  my  employees 
for  the  last  13  or  14  years  without  a  contest  on  their  part  or  without  any  contest 
on  our  part  has  been  beneficial  to  both  parties.  They  have  enabled  us  to  keep  at 
work  and  make  our  contracts,  and  they  have  lived  up  to  every  one  of  them.  We, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  been  able  to  fulfill  all  our  contracts.  In  all  of  that  time, 
outside  of  the  time  of  the  death  of  my  father,  and  another  member  of  the  family, 
my  brother,  I  do  not  think  we  were  shut  down  more  than  a  week's  time  in  any 
one  year  in  the  past  13  years,  until  this  late  unpleasantness,  which  occurred  here 
some  6  weeks  ago,  and  then  we  were  shut  down  for  8  weeks,  and  that  is  more  time 
than  they  have  lost,  or  we  have  lost,  in  the  past  number  of  years.  I  employed,  on 
December  12,  67  lasters;  they  made  a  total  wage  of  $615.70;  their  average  wage 
was  |9.19.  The  highest  man  made  $20.20,  and  the  lowest  amount  made  was  $4. 10. 
Now  that  man  at  ^.10  was  an  old  man  that  has  worked  for  my  father.  He  says 
he  is  an  old  shoemaker  and  can't  quit;  he  has  got  to  come.  And  he  comes  in  and 
attempts  to  do  what  work  he  can.  On  December  5, 1  employed  66  lasters;  Novem- 
ber 28,  71  lasters;  November  21,  65  lasters;  November  14, 68  lasters,  eto;  and  that 
has  vwied  from  the  lowest  number  of  56  up  to  71 .  In  all  of  that  time  every  man, 
swift  and  slow,  made  an  average  of  $10.04.  In  the  week  of  October  17,  one  man 
made  $22.95.  That  was  the  highest,  I  see  on  this  list,  that  was  made  in  any  1 
week  by  any  one  of  the  71  lasters. 

I  might  say  for  Mr.  Goodwin  that  he  is  about  one  of  the  quickest  lasters  I  have, 
and  I  think  he  makes  from  $15  to  $20  a  week. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  his  work  satisfactory  as  a  laster?— A.  Yes;  first 
rate. 
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Q.  It  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  (Joodwin  to  say  that  he  spoke  of  yon  in  the  kindest 
terms. — ^A.  Mr.  Goodwin  and  I  are  the  very  best  of  friends,  and  I  was  dam- 
founded  when  I  heard  he  appeared  here. 

Q.  There  is  not  any  fear  of  Mr.  GkK)dwin  losing  his  position? — A.  Not  a  parti- 
cle. He  is  a  good  man;  a  good  laster;  he  has  a  mind  of  his  own.  I  was  really 
surprised  when  I  heard  he  was  here. 

Q.  Are  the  wages  by  the  piece?— A.  All  by  the  piece. 

Q.  So  that  whether  a  man  earns  $4  or  $23  a  week  he  is  paid  the  same? — A.  The 
same  price. 

Q.  It  is  a  question  either  of  speed  on  the  part  of  workmen,  or  the  amount  of 
work  that  comes  to  him  in  the  regular  order  of  the  day? — A.  That  man  there  that 
made  $4.10  would  have  got  just  as  much  work  if  he  could  have  done  it.  He 
would  have  got  his  share  of  that  if  he  had  been  able  to  do  it.  This  other  man 
would  have  had  $20.20  if  this  slow  man  had  done  more  work,  although  there 
would  have  to  have  been  more  work  there.  There  would  not  have  been  quite  so 
manv  lasters  on.  That  would  have  been  done  that  way.  That  man's  showing — 
it  is  his  ability  that  cuts  him  down  to  this  small  amount,  because  alongside  of 
him  is  that  same  man  who  is  able  to  do  $30  worth  of  work.  I  might  say  tnat  the 
only  contest  that  ever  came  before  the  joint  board  of  arbitration  from  mjr  fac- 
tory— I  recite  this  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  do  not  want  this  commission  to 
beheve  that  there  is  any  way  that  we  are  in  league  with  our  employees,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  If  we  had  a  cause  that  we  considered  was  a  just  cause  we 
would  come  before  the  joint  board  of  arbitration  for  settlement.  Now,  some 
years  a^o  there  came  a  question  of  wages  between  the  price  per  piece  between 
cutters  m  my  factory  and  myself.  I  believed  that  the  shoes  snould  be  cut  for  8^^ 
cents,  and  the  men  contended  that  I  should  pay  4  cents,  although  they  had  got  at 
the  rate,  week  work,  at  about  what  stood  me  nearly  5  cents.  But  in  order  to  get 
them  down  to  a  basis  of  piecework,  I  said  I  will  pav  3^  cents.  You  want  4  cents. 
I  will  pay  S^  cents,  and  after  you  have  worked  at  tnis  work  for  a  jwriod  of  weeks 
we  win  take  our  case  to  the  joint  board  of  arbitration  for  settlement.  They 
insisted  on  a  4-cent  basis,  and  I  insisted  on  a  SH^^^t  basis.  We  came  before  the 
joint  board  of  arbitration  and  I  took  15  men  that  were  working  on  that  branch 
of  work,  all  working  on  the  same  kind  of  work,  that  is,  cutting  the  Government 
uppers,  and  at  S^  cents  those  men  made  an  average  wage  of  about  $17  a  week. 
Some  of  them  went  up  to  $22  and  $23;  but  the  average  of  the  16  men — I  suppose 
I  had  there — ^will  show  that  they  averaged  $17  a  week.  It  became  a  question 
before  the  joint  board  to  decide,  the  men  on  the  labor  side,  the  men  on  the  man- 
ufacturers' side,  and  they  decided  against  my  men — that  ttiey  were  to  accept  3^ 
cents,  as  the  wages  were  sufficient,  or  the  piece  price  was  about  as  good  as  I  could 
afford  to  pay. 

(J.  How  much  had  you  paid  them  by  the  week? — A.  From  $12  up  to  $15,  but  the 
prices  on  piecework,  I  think,  were  right  for  them  to  make  more  money  than  week 
work.  It  was  a  $12  basis,  I  think,  I  worked  on.  I  raised  the  sum  to  $18,  and  slow 
men  $12,  and  little  quicker  men  $13,  and  still  little  better  men  to  $15;  and  so  they 
went  from  $15  a  week  up  to  $22  a  week  at  my  price  of  8i  cents.  I  brought  that 
case  before  the  joint  board  of  arbitration,  and  it  was  decided  in  my  favor. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  the  difficulty  that  you  had  recently  that  closed  your  factory 
for  3  weeks? — ^A.  Well,  they  did  the  same  thing  with  me  that  they  did  with  all 
other  manufacturers — came  down  on  Saturday  at  noon  and  demanded  an  increase 
of  wfM^es. 

Q.  Who? — ^A.  The  lasters,  and  it  had  to  be  sig[ned  right  then  and  there.  There 
was  no  chance  to  bring  this  case  before  the  joint  board  of  arbitration.  They 
would  not  recognize  it;  would  not  have  anything  at  all  to  do  with  it,  and  they 
inunediately  went  out. 

Q.  What  was  the  final  result  of  that?-— A.  They  finally  returned  at  the  old  bill 
of  wages,  and  to  ^ake  the  new  bill  of  wages  that  I  had  agreed  with  them  should 
take  effect  the  1st  day  of  December.  That  is  the  regular  wage  time.  I  could  have 
sent  ui>stair8  after  them.  It  was  my  intention  to  brin^  them  downstairs  and  give 
them  a  slight  difference  for  the  month  of  Augnist,  which  I  would  have  had  a  per- 
fect right  to  do,  but  when  they  came  at  me  with  this  bill  of  wages  from  the 
Lasters'  Protective  Union,  then,  of  course,  I  could  not  recognize  it.  I  told  them. 
If  you  want  to  put  this  case  in  the  joint  board  of  arbitration,  and  they  decide 
against  me,  I  win  let  you  have  this  bill  of  wages  now. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  say  anything  in  relation  to  the  Government  contract?— A.  No; 
I  have  not  got  a  word  to  say.  I  made  about  a  half  a  million  pairs,  I  guess.  I 
made  about  as  many  as  I  want  to  make. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  lasters  all  paid  by  the  piece  over  the  city?— A. 
Well,  I  will  answer  that  in  this  way.    We  make  children's  shoes,  and  we  make 
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them  in  72-pair  cases  for  jobbers,  and  onr  prices  would  be  lower  than  the  prices 
of  men  like  Mr.  Croxton  here  who  mannf actures  for  retail  or  depiuiment  stores. 
I  sell  to  Selz,  Schwab  &  Co. ,  and  other  large  concerns  in  the  West.  I  would  sell  a 
bill  of  50,000  pairs  of  children's  shoes,  and,  of  course,  those  shoes,  coming  down  in 
case  lots,  ana  not  small  lots,  consequently  my  prices  must  be  smaller  than  the 
manufacturer  who  is  only  cutting  6, 8, 10, 12,  or  24  pairs  at  a  time  for  his  men. 

Q.  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  earning  capacity  of  the  lasters,  whether  on 
Government  work,  or  general  work? — A.  Very  little.  In  army  work,  because  it 
is  so  much  of  the  same  thing,  there  is  little  variation,  and  I  think  it  is  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  man,  for  he  becomes  active  and  can  get  around  the  work  quicker;  but 
in  children's  work,  why,  2  cases  of  shoes,  perhaps,  may  not  run  alike,  may  vary  in 
the  upi)ers;  but  in  the  army  work  where  the  toe  is  plain  and  there  is  no  tip,  it 
is  ratner  quick  work  for  them;  they  become  very  apt.  And  I  never  tried  to  cut 
the  price  down  on  lasting,  because  that  is  the  uniform  price  around  town,  both 
here  and  in  Vineland,  and  has  been  established  that  way  for  some  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  subletting  of  these 
Government  contracts  by  those  who  first  take  them  from  the  Gtovemment?— A. 
Well,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  that  done  through  Gimbel  Brothers  here  in 
town,  Wanamiaker,  and  others,  and  from  the  fact,  I  think,  that  sometimes  the 
manufacturers  would  not  be  able  to  handle  a  contract  of  the  magnitude  such  as 
the  Government  would  require,  and  the  money  would  have  to  be  rumisbed  in  the 
regular  routine,  as  it  were,  to  get  those  goods  and  buy  them  for  the  least  amount 
of  money;  and  these  large  department  stores  advanced  the  money  as  they  went 
along,  and  that  has  been  a  source  of  help  to  the  manufacturer  who  has  not  had 
the  capital  to  swing  a  large  business  of  that  kind.  I  remember  I  was  very  grate- 
ful myself  to  have  somebody  swing  a  contract  for  me,  for  the  reason  that  my 
father  died  a  few  years  ago  and  I  had  a  very  limited  capital. 

Q.  Did  your  workmen  who  went  out  on  a  strike  return  en  masse  after  the  strike 
was  over?— -A.  Yes;  nobody  victimized— nobody  kept  out— everybody  in. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  you  are  under  obligations  to  the  mannfactorers' 
association  to  discharge  any  of  your  employees  in  case  they  become  obnoxious  to 
any  members  of  the  organization  and  the  orjBpanization  desires  them  discharged?— 
A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  law  ever  existing  in  any  factory  relative  to  that  matter. 
If  one  of  my  men  should  go  down  and  hit  John  Croxton  on  the  head  with  a  club, 
I  think  I  would  fire  him  out.  I  think  that  is  about  the  only  time  I  would  victimize 
him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  the  Government  work  given  out  about  what  pro- 
portion do  you  thii^  the  Philadelphia  manufacturers  got — ^that  is,  of  the  whole 
supply  given  out  by  the  Quartermaster-€^eneral?— A.  Well,  I  think  we  got  about 
one-fourth.  There  has  been  a  fourth  given  to  Chicago,  to  Tilt,  and  up  in  Mil- 
waukee, and  there  has  been  a  tremendous  large  contract  given  up  in  Maine,  to 
Munroe,  Packard  &  Linscott.  The  balance — ^that  is,  one-fourth  here,  one-f ourtii  to 
the  West,  and  one-fourth  up  there.  I  think  theirs  is  a  much  larger  concern— 
Munroe,  Packard  &  Linscott— and  consequently  they  were  awarded  a  very  large 
contract. 

Q.  I  asked  this  for  this  reason,  that  the  impression  might  have  gotten  out  from 
part  of  the  testimony  that  the  whole  of  the  work  was  put  into  Philadelphia  or 
mto  the  great  department  stores.— A.  Not  unless  you  were  absolutely  the  lowest 
bidder.  The  Quartermaster-General  would  divide  a  contract  after  taking  into 
consideration  the  amount  of  orders  a  man  has  had;  and  his  price  not  varying  bnt 
a  very  few  cents  above  another  man,  he  has  kept  that  factory  moving. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  your  contract  a  subcontract  under  a  man  who  made 
the  onginal  contract  with  the  Government?— A.  Not  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Have  you  had  such  contracts?— A.  I  have  had  lots  of  them.  I  have  had  con- 
tracts in  my  own  name.  The  contract  I  am  filling  now  is  60,000  pairs,  with  a  30 
per  cent  increase.  I  have  another  contract  of  80,000  pairs,  with  a  50  -per  cent 
increase.  While  I  was  not  the  lowest  bidder  at  the  last  time,  I  was  within  seventy- 
five  one-hundredths  or  eighty  one-hundredths  of  the  lowest  bidder;  but  in  place 
of  awarding  the  latter  contract  to  the  man,  they  gave  me  a  certain  percentage 
of  it. 

Q.  In  that  case  you  were  a  direct  bidder  to  the  Government?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  had  contracts,  however,  where  you  were  a  subcontractor?— A.  I 
have  made  them  for  Gimbel «  and  have  made  them  for  Wanamaker. 

Q.  Now,  this  question  you  can  answer  or  not:  Would  you  care  to  give  the  mar- 
gin below  the  original  contract  that  you  took  your  contract  for? — A.  I  hardly 
think  that  would  be  fair.  That  might  be  all  right  at  some  other  time  and  place 
to  tell  you,  but  this  may  become  a  public  matter.  I  am  very  thankful  to  thoee 
who  t0Hr)k  care  of  me,  and  I  do  not  Know  what  compensation  I  gave  them. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  c' I,  nxjo. 
TESTIM0F7  OF  MB.  GEOBGE  P.  SGHOBER, 

Slwe  manufacturer,  Philadelphia, 

The  special  snbcoTnmission  met  at  the  Mannfactnrers'  Club,  pnrsnant  to  recess, 
at  7.45  p.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  10.17  p.  m.  Mr.  G^eorge  P.  Schober,  of 
Philadelphia,  a  shoe  manufacturer,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  dnly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name  and  post-ofiBce  address. — A* 
George  P.  Schober,  Nineteenth  and  Bnttonwood  streets,  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Occnpation?-^A.  Shoe  manufacturer — Laird,  Schober  &  Co. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business  in  Philadelphia? — A,  I  have  been 
in  It  since  1872.    The  firm  started  in  1869. 

Q.  Where  do  you  market  your  goods? — A.  All  over  the  world. 

Q.  How  long  nave  you  been  exx>orting? — ^A.  I  think  since  about  1884. 

Q.  Please  give  us  some  account  of  your  business.— A.  We  started  in  1874  to  send 
g-oods  to  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands— that  was  the  first;  and  in  1878  I  went  to 
Cuba  and  through  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico  and  worked  up  quite  a  trade 
through  those  countries — ^mostly  in  Cuba — which  we  held  until  the  rebellion;  and 
since  that  we  have  only  sent  about  $9,000  there.  And  the  word  I  get  from  there 
is  that  the  Spaniards,  who  did  the  business,  have  left  the  country  and  there  is  no 
capital  there  of  any  account,  and  that  the  American  capital  will  not  go  in  until 
the  government  is  settled.  After  that  we  can  get  our  trade  back.  But  there  is 
no  market  for  fine  shoes,  and  eversrthing  is  the  cheapest  kind  of  stuff.  We  make 
nothing  but  high-priced  goods.  Our  average  output,  including  infants'  shoes  at 
$9,  is  thirty-four  dollars  and  some  cents  a  dozen. 

Q.  Do  you  make  specif  patterns  for  those  countries?— A.  For  Cuba  we  do,  but 
the  other  countries  take  the  same  styles  we  use  here  pretty  much. 

Q.  Do  you  pack  them  somewhat  differently  from  what  you  do  here?— A.  We 
pack  them  the  same  as  we  do  in  this  country.  We  have  to  pack  them  in  cases, 
and  sometimes  we  have  to  line  them  in  cases  so  they  will  not  get  wet  or  damp  on 
long  sea  voyages  like  to  Australia.  But  we  have  made  it  a  point  in  starting;  a 
foreign  trade  m  any  country  that  we  can  get  for  one  of  the  firm  to  go  first  and 
make  the  first  connections,  and  then  establish  an  agency.  My  junior  resides  in 
LfOndon,  and  has  resided  there  for  four  years,  and  he  works  France  and  England; 
and  he  gets  trade  from  Hongkong  wid  South  Africa  through  the  London  office. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Out  of  your  whole  production  how  much  is  your 
export?— A.  I  think  about  20  per  cent  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  do  you  find  the  profits  on  foreign  trade?- A.  About 
the  same  as  here.    The  duty  on  mdes  handicaps  us  a  little  bit. 

Q.  You  get  a  drawback,  I  suppose?— A.  We  get  a  drawback  on  all  imported 
stock  that  goes  into  the  goods  that  we  ship,  out  we  do  not  use  imported  sole 
leather  here — ^that  is,  imi)orted  hides.  The  sole  leather  that  we  use  is  made  out 
of  the  hides  here,  and  the  foreign  manufacturer  can  buy  sole  leather  in  this 
country  5  per  cent  cheaper  than  we  can  buy  it. 

Q.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  duty  on  it?— A.  It  is  on  account  of  the  duty  on 
hides  and  the  rebates;  and  the  funny  part  of  it  is  that  the  tanner  does  not  get  it, 
neither  does  the  man  that  raises  the  cattle,  because  the  Englishman  or  the  French- 
man that  buys  the  sole  leather  knows  that  the  tanner  gets  that  rebate  on  the 
foreign  hide  and  he  insists  on  having  it.  There  is  no  benefit  to  anybody  except 
the  packer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Would  you  wish  to  have  the  tariff  taken  off  of  manu- 
factured shoes? — A.  Would  not  care  anything  about  it. 

. .  Q.  In  order  to  get  the  tariff  taken  off  the  hides?- A.  Do  not  care  anything 
about  it.  Not  afraid  with  the  tariff  or  without  it.  There  are  no  foreign  shoes 
that  could  come  here  anyhow. 

Q.  Could  the  English  shoe  manufacturer,  without  the  26  per  cent  tariff  on 
shoes,  send  shoes  to  the  United  States? — A.  He  may  send  them  here,  but  nobody 
would  wear  them. 

Q.  Making  them  the  same  way  and  with  the  same  machinery?— A.  No;  the 
Englishman  can  not  make  them  with  the  same  machinery.  I  will  give  you  an 
illustration  to  illustrate  the  adaptability  of  American  shoe  machinery.  I  have  a 
friend  in  Barcelona  who  came  to  buy  a  full  set  of  Goodyear  machinery  to  make 
shoes;  and  after  he  had  been  over  there  a  year  I  saw  him,  and  I  said,  **  How  are 
you  making  out  with  your  machinery?  '*  **  Oh,"  he  said,  **  we  can  not  use  it."  I 
said,  *'  Why?"    He  said,  **  Well,  they  can  make  shoes  by  hand  as  quick  as  they 
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can  by  machines.  You  know  onr  workmen  have  not  the  intell^eeiice  that  your 
workmen  have."  And  another  thing:  In  England  it  is  impossible  for  a  manu- 
facturer to  do  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  work  on  the  machines  on  account 
of  the  trade  unions.  They  have  killed  that,  and  I  hope  they  keep  on  killing  it, 
because  it  is  better  for  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Has  any  of  this  machinery  been  introduced  into  Japan?— 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has.  I  should  not  wonder,  though.  The  Japanese  are 
pretty  active,  and  there  is  one  thing  I  will  say  about  the  Japanese,  and  that  Is, 
when  they  get  the  machinery  and  get  our  ways,  they  will  want  our  money;  they 
will  want  just  as  much  as  we  do,  and  so  will  all  these  countries.  I  do  not  think 
this  country  has  anything  to  fear  from  foreign  competition  on  shoes  or  leather. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  25  per  cent  dut^  on  shoes  does  any  harm  to  the 
industry  in  this  country?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  does  any  harm  or  does  any  good, 
because  there  are  no  shoes  imported  that  I  know  of.  We  go  right  into  Paiis  and 
sell  shoes  with  a  tariff  of  25  per  cent  against  us. 

9-  That  is  the  French  tariff?— A.  With  the  French  tariff,  and  we  will  make  the 
prices. 

Q.  You  pay  the  duty,  then,  practically?— A.  We  pay  the  duty,  and  v^e  add  the 
duty  to  the  price,  and  we  get  just  as  much  profit,  and  we  get  a  profit  on  the  duty 
because  it  is  part  of  the  cost  of  the  shoe.  They  figure  about  the  price  of  the  shoe 
in  French  money,  what  it  will  cost  landed,  and  then  they  know  what  they  are 
doing,  and  we  land  it. 

Cj.  Are  shoes  made  in  France  of  the  same  styles  and  patterns  that  you  make?— 
A.  Pretty  much;  but  a  French  shoe  will  not  wear.  A  French  shoe  is  pretty  to 
look  at,  but  there  is  no  wear  in  it.  But  the  American  shoe  combines  the  graoe 
and  beauty  of  the  French  shoe  with  the  stability  of  an  English  shoe,  without  the 
clumsiness  which  that  has. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  there  is  a  sux)eriority  of  your  product,  especially  in 
wearing  qualities A.  (Interrupting.)  And  good  looks. 

Q.  And  looks,  which  enables  you  to  get  the  foreign  market? — A.  Nothing  else; 
because  the  American  woman  and  the  American  gin  will  not  wear  anything  else; 
she  is  pretty  and  nice,  and  she  wants  good  shoes,  and  they  imitate  her  there,  and 
they  all  want  to  have  them  like  she  has.    That  is  it  as  much  as  anything. 

Q.  You  export  to  London?— A.  All  through  England;  London  and  every  city 
pretty  much. 

Q.  Do  you  find  a  good  market? — ^A.  It  is  hard  work  to  break  the  prejudice,  but 
by  constant  hammering  we  can  bring  it. 

Q.  Is  that  a  prejudice  against  the  styles  or  against  American  goods? — A.  ALgainst 
American  goods. 

Q.  Do  you  have  to  make  any  different  styles  or  patterns  for  England? — A.  No; 
just  about  the  same  as  here. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  heavier  shoes  are  worn  there  than  here,  as  a  rule?— A. 
Yes;  they  like  a  heavier  shoe  than  we  do,  and  do  not  use  as  many  turned  shoes  as 
we  do  here.  Now,  here  the  ladies  wear  a  turned  boot  on  the  sfreet,  but  they  do 
not  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  the  fashions  pretty  much  like  in  this  country,  in 
shai)e,  etc.?— A.  Yes;  they  are  a  little  behind  us  in  style. 

Q.  Behind  the  American? — A.  Yes;  about  6  months. 

Q.  Are  the  French  behind  with  the  style?— A.  Behind  some.  We  lead  the  styles 
in  shoes.  We  make  our  own  lasts  ana  our  own  patterns  and  all  our  own  styles, 
for  which  we  got  a  medal  from  the  r  ranklin  Institute. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  employ  designers  as  they  do  in  some  trades?— A. 
Yes;  pattern  cutters  and  last  makers,  and  people  to  get  up  the  lasts  and  get  up 
the  styles. 

Q.  They  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  preparation  of  new  styles? — A.  Yes; 
one  of  our  firm  does  nothing  else  much. 

Q.  Where  tho  style  changes  from  pointed  toes  to  square  toes,  and  vice  versa 

A.  (Interrupting.)  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  result  of  the  studies  of  your  designers,  is  it? — A.  Yes;  it  is  a 
gradual  evolution  usually.    In  order  to  make  trade,  we  change  the  styles. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Litchman. J  You  cover  all  branches  of  shoe  manufacturing?— A. 
Except  men's.  Everything  but  men's.  We  do  not  make  any  men's  shoes,  nol 
even  our  own. 

Q.  You  make  children's,  misses',  and  women's? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  do  the  sizes  that  you  send  abroad  compare  with  the 
prevailing  sizes  that  you  sell  here? — A.  They  are  just  the  same  as  far  as  length 
goes,  but  they  buy  more  of  the  wider  widths.  They  have  not  as  narrow  feet  as 
we  have.  Those  people  do  not  use  as  many  A's,  and  AA's,  and  AAA's  as  we  have 
here. 
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Ci.  Is  that  the  case  in  France? — A.  Yes:  it  is  the  case  in  all  foreign  conntries. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Any  difference  in  heel  in  the  French  trade — higher 
lieels? — A.  No;  because  we  sell  some  very  high  heels  here.    Some  would  surprise 
on;  they  look  like  stilts. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  sell  any  shoes  in  Chicago? — A.  Yes;  plenty  of 
tliem. 

Q.  How  do  those  sizes  compare? — A.  Just  the  same  as  Philadelphia  exactly,  and 
New  York.  (Laughter.)  There  is  no  difference  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
in.  the  8h&ipe  of  the  feet,  but  if  you  go  into  southern  Indiana  and  southern  Ohio, 
ox  through  the  South,  you  will  find  a  slight  difference,  but  not  much.  It  is 
mostly  in  the  head — the  difference  in  a  woman's  foot.  You  must  fit  her  head. 
Most  of  the  women  think  they  have  the  highest  instep  in  the  world  and  the  nar- 
rowest heel,  when  they  have  not  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  from  the  glazed  kid  that  is  produced  in  this  city? — ^A. 
ITes;  mostly.  Eight-tenths  of  all  the  glazed  kid  that  is  made  is  made  around 
Philadelphia. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  superior  to  the  kind  that  was  formerly  imi)orted  from 
France? — A.  We  used  to  use  nothing  but  French  kid  and  a  little  Brush  kid. 
But  of  late  years  we  have  a  couple  of  dozen  of  French  kid  in  the  factory  there, 
as  sometimes  we  have  somebody  that  wants  a  French  kid  shoe,  maybe,  and  we 
have  it  for  that  purpose.  We  used  to  buy  $100,000  worth  of  kid;  we  do  not  any 
more.    The  only  imx)orts  we  use  are  calfskin  and  patent  leather. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  American  kid  is  superior  in  finish  and  durability? — 
A.  Yes;  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  question  alx)ut  it. 
Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  sole  leather? — ^A.  From  Baltimore  mostly,  of  Ford 

Q.  Is  it  bought  from  the  leather  trust? — ^A.  No;  he  is  not  in  the  trust.  We  buy 
some  from  the  leather  trust,  too,  when  the  price  is  right.  We  do  not  care  whom 
we  buy  from  as  long  as  we  get  it  at  the  right  price. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  from  the  manufacturers  or  dealers? — ^A.  Manufacturers — 
tanners. 

Q.  Is  the  sole  leather  that  enters  into  most  of  vour  shoes  made  from  American 
hides  or  from  imported  hides? — ^A.  American  hides. 

Q.  Is  it  hemlock  tanned  or  oak  tanned?— A.  Oak. 

Q.  Can  you  think  of  any  changes  in  the  laws  that  yon  would  recommend  for 
improvement  in  the  shoe  business?— A.  I  can  not  think  of  an^rtldng.  I  would  like 
to  see  arbitration  more  universal,  provided  it  can  be  done  fairly. 

Q.  How  does  the  general  prosperity  of  your  business  compare  at  the  present 
time  with  that  of  1870  to  1898  and  1897?— A.  In  July.  1893,  we  thought  somebody 
had  come  along  with  a  knife  and  cut  our  business  on.  Our  business  was  elegant 
up  to  that  time.  In  July.  1898,  it  all  stopped  pretty  much,  and  from  1893  on  it 
gradually  improved,  until  1899.  That  was  the  best  year  we  ever  had.  Last  year 
was  not  quite  as  good.  The  business  fell  off  during  the  Presidential  election,  and 
on  account  of  the  hot  weather,  I  exi)ect.    Wb  had  a  bad  season. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  then,  that  when  the  American  people  are  generally  employed 
ana  at  good  wages  your  business  is  better  than  it  is  when  a  large  number  or  them 
are  out  of  employment  part  of  the  time  and  their  wages  reduced?— A.  If  you  could 
see  our  books  for  1893  I  think  it  would  prove  it.  There  were  a  great  many  people 
out  of  work  that  year. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  your  industry  depends  upon  the  tariff  upon  imported  shoes, 
but  that  some  other  industries  do  depend  upon  the  tariff,  and  you  consider  that 
the  general  prosx)erity  of  the  country  is  an  iniportant  factor  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  your  own  business?— A.  Without  a  doubt.  If  I  were  selfish,  I  would 
say  I  wanted  free  trade  in  all  the  materials  we  use  and  a  big  protection  for  myself, 
but  I  think  the  trade  of  the  whole  country  is  bound  up  together.  You  can  not 
affect  one  unless  you  affect  all. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  see  that  this  tariff  is  in  any  respect  an  obstacle  to  your  export 
trade?— A.  Not  a  bit. 

Q.  And  that  the  more  prosperous  you  are  at  home  you  think  the  better  able  you 
are  to  go  abroad  and  do  Dusiness? — ^A.  Certainly;  although  I  would  say  if  it  nad 
not  been  for  dull  times  we  never  would  have  looked  for  foreign  trade,  I  do  not 
think,  very  much. 

Q.  Because  you  would  have  had  so  much  to  do  at  home?— A.  That  is  correct, 
yes;  we  would  sooner  do  the  home  trade  than  the  foreign  trade;  it  is  easier  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  The  output  of  your  factory  is  of  the  fine  class  of  ladies' 
work?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  are  the  wages  relatively  higher  in  your  shop  than  they  are  in  Phila- 
delphia shops  generally?— A.  The  last  report  I  made  to  the  State,  the  average  of 
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our  men — that  is,  taking  the  boys  at  |3  a  week,  and  all  of  them — was  a  little  over 
$15  a  week. 

Q.  The  average  of  the  whole  works? — A.  That  is  a  fact.  I  include  the  people 
that  work  in  the  factory  work.  And  the  girls  were  $6.40;  but  that  inclnaes  all 
one  department,  where  there  are  about  80  girls  that  get  from  $3  to  $4,  that  clean 
up  shoes  and  that  kind  of  work. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  factory  in  the  United  States  that  can  show  an  average 
of  that  kmd?— A.  I  do  not.    Our  total  pay  roll  for  that  year  was  $310,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  year  was  that?— A.  That  was  1899. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  any  further  statement? — ^A.  I  can  not  think  of  anything  else. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


At  10.54  p.  m.,  December  21, 1900,  Mr.  George  P.  Schober  was  recalled  and  made 
the  following  statement: 

Mr.  Schober.  There  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  make,  and  that  is  the  Httle 
exi>ense  attached  to  this  organization  in  our  factory.  There  were  two  assessments 
made  of  10  cents  each. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  That  is  10  cents  on  each  person? — A.  Ten  cents  on  each 
person  over  18. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  21,  1900, 

TESTIMOHT  OF  ME.  JOHN  A.  WILKIIfS, 

Shoe  finisher,  Philadelphia. 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  the  Manufacturers*  Club,  pursuant  to  recess, 
at  7.4o  p.m.  At  10.45 p. m.  Mr.  John  A.  Wilkins, of  Philadelphia,  a  shoe  finisher, 
was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  jrour  name  and  post-office  address. — A.  John 
A.  Wilkins;  110  Fitzwater  street,  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Occupation?— A.  Finisher  in  the  shoe  business — shoe  factory. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  in  Philadelphia?— A.  1  havt.  been 
a  finisher  since  1885. 

Cj.  What  is  the  class  of  work  that  is  called  finishing?— A.  That  is  in  the  bottom- 
ing department,  from  the  finishing  and  scouring  of  the  heel  to  taking  the  shoe  off 
the  last,  setting  the  edges,  burnishing  and  makmg  the  heels,  making  all  bottoms, 
and  buffing  them. 

Q.  Doing  panel  work?— A.  That  is  finishing — all  comes  under  the  head  of  fin- 
ishing. 

Q.  Do  you  work  under  the  rules  that  have  been  submitted? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  any  statement  that  you  have  to  make  concern- 
ing your  business. — ^A.  I  will  state  that  in  this  present  difficulty — of  course  I  have 
been  out  of  the  shoe  business  during  it;  I  have  been  out  of  the  shoe  business  for  a 
year,  and  I  have  just  returned  to  it.  This  difficulty  occurred  while  I  was  out  of 
the  business,  but  I  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  Central  Convention  ever 
since  it  was  organized.  I  was  sent  by  the  shop  that  I  worked  in,  6  months  after 
the  organization  of  the  Central  Convention;  in  the  following  January  I  was  sent 
by  the  convention  to  the  joint  board.  I  believe  that  I  was  a  member  of  the  joint 
board  of  arbitration  for  10  years,  and  I  have  been  president  of  the  Central  Con- 
vention for  4  years,  and  I  can  not  think  of  one  case  that  we  ever  had  before  the 
joint  board  of  arbitration  that  was  not  settled  fair  and  square  to  the  benefit  of 
the  parties  aggrieved.  I  have  seen  cases  come  before  the  board  where  men  had 
ideas  that  they  had  a  grievance,  but  when  we  would  hear  the  evidence  on  both 
sides  the  men  were  satisfied  themselves  that  they  had  no  case.  There  has  been 
one  name  mentioned  here  to-night  that  everybody  seems  to  have  mentioned— Mr. 
Goodwin.  I  had  some  experience  with  Mr.  GK>odwin  while  I  was  vice-chairman 
of  the  executive  board  of  the  joint  board  of  arbitration.  Mr.  Gk)odwin  and  2  other 
men  went  on  strike  in  one  of  our  factories  and  came  down  and  notified  me  that 
they  were  out.  I  told  them  that  by  throwing  u^  their  jobs  and  going  on 
strike  the  joint  board  of  arbitration  could  not  treat  with  them;  that  is,  tney  were 
no  longer  connected  with  the  association  by  leaving  their  jobs.  But  I  always 
tried  to  fix  things  up.  I  went  and  saw  one  of  the  firm,  and  it  was  agreed  if  those 
men  would  return  to  work  and  enter  the  employ  they  would  then  consider  a  bill 
of  wages  with  them.    Mr.  Gtoodwin  agreed  with  me  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  in 
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the  meeting  room  of  the  Central  Convention,  to  meet  me  and  go  and  see  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm,  who  was  Mr.  Smaltz,  and  they  would  return  to  work  on  those 
conditions;  that  they  would  go  back  to  work  and  then  they  would  consider  the 
bill  of  wages.  When  I  brought  Mr.  GKx)dwin  there  on  Monday  morning  and  told 
Mr.  Smaltz  what  1  had  accomplished,  Mr.  Gtoodwin  politely  turned  around  and 
said:  **No,  you  must  recognize  us  as  strikers  and  discharge  those  other  men  that 
yon  have  upstairs.''  That  was  just  contrary  to  what  he  had  agreed  to  do  on  Sat- 
nrday.    He  agreed  to  return  to  work  and  then  they  would  consider  prices. 

I  have  never  known  any  case  before  the  joint  board  where  anybody  has  been 
victimized.  I  think  if  anyone  would  be  victimized  I  ran  a  pretty  good  chance  of 
it,  for,  when  the  man  I  worked  for  had  a  case  before  the  board  of  the  cutters,  I 
meide  some  suggestions  that  were  not  altogether  in  favor  of  the  man  I  was  work- 
ing for;  and  I  think  if  there  was  any  such  thing  as  victimizing  people,  I  might 
liarve  come  pretty  near  getting  it.  But  there  was  never  any  m  feeling  or  any- 
thing. I  was  considered  somewhat  radical,  I  believe,  as  a  member  of  the  board, 
bnt  1  can  not  say  that  there  was  one  manufacturer  tnat  ever  treated  me  mean — 
always  glad  to  meet  me,  and  our  associations  have  been  very  friendly. 

Q.  Does  it  seem  to  you  an  advantage  to  the  shoe  oi)eratives  to  have  steady 
work  and  a  system  that  promotes  peace  and  enables  all  to  make  calculations 
ahead?-— A.  I  think  that  it  is.  From  our  present  association  the  employees,  I 
think,  are  better  off.  Under  the  old  system,  which  I  belonged  to  also — the  Ejiights 
of  Labor — I  have  been  on  a  strike  three  times  in  1  week.  When  a  manufacturer 
would  get  out  his  samples  and  start  up  his  season,  he  would  put  those  samples  on 
the  road  at  a  certain  price,  and  just  as  soon  as  things  got  working  and  he  got  his 
store  well  stocked  witn  work,  then  a  ^evance  would  arise  and  they  would  go  out. 
The  time  I  speak  of  being  out  three  tmies  in  1  week  we  were  out  for  9  days. 

Since  then,  under  this  present  system,  there  are  no  strikes.  We  have  had  a 
couple — ^we  have  had  three,  I  believe — ^but  everjrthing  seems  to  go  smooth  in  the 
factory.  There  is  as  much  freedom  now  in  the  shoe  factories  as  there  was  xmder 
the  Knights  of  Labor.  In  fact,  there  is  more  freedom  in  shoe  factories  thui  there 
is  in  other  trades,  I  believe.  There  seems  to  be  more  of  the  family  affair.  The 
manufacturer  and  the  employees  are  closer;  they  mingle  with  one  another;  they 
give  excursions  to  Atlantic  City,  and  all  hands  ^o  down,  manufacturera  as  well 
as  employees.    The  manufacturers  even  send  their  employees  down. 

Q.  Is  there  a  feeling  of  security  and  steadiness  and  contentment  among  the 
employees? — A.  There  is  with  some  and  with  others  there  is  not.  Of  course 
there  are  malcontents  in  all  associations.  We  have  them  in  our  association.  We 
have  X)eople  that  imagine  that  they  are  not  getting  proper  treatment.  But  I  have 
also  noticed  that  people  that  have  been  radical  and  have  had  those  ideas  and 
have  gone  to  the  central  convention  very  soon  changed  and  have  become  good 
men  in  the  central  convention  and  the  jomt  board  of  arbitration  after  becoming 
acauainted  with  the  rules,  which,  I  must  say,  a  good  many  of  them  do  not  study. 
Q.  Are  the  discontented  people  in  the  minority  or  the  majority?— A.  That  would 
be  hard  for  me  to  say,  because,  as  Mr.  Schober  said  to-night,  we  get  the  name  of 
being  the  bosses'  men.  Even  if  they  did  not  mean  it,  they  might  give  us  a  slur 
once  in  a  while.  That  would  be  very  hard  for  me  to  judge.  I  think  there  is 
one  thing:  When  you  come  to  talk  to  tnem.  talking  to  them  conscientiously,  why 
they  almost  admit  that  the  present  system  is  better  than  the  old.  They  will  tell 
you  that.  They  have  had  the  Cutters'  Association,  as  Mr.  Croxton  said.  We  have 
never  had  any  trouble  with  it.  We  have  had  the  lasters,  and  they  have  given  us 
trouble  on  three  different  occasions,  but  this  is  about  the  first  time  it  has  come  as 
an  organization.  Before  it  was  individuals;  this  time  it  has  come  as  an  organ- 
ization, I  believe. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litohman.)  Do  I  understand  that  you  i)ersonally  take  the  shoes 
from  the  cleaning-up  machine? — ^A.  No;  that  is  making  ready  for  heels  after  the 
shoe — the  heel  is  trimmed  and  the  edge  trimmed. 

Q.  Then  you  take  it  and  finish  it?— A.  Yes;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  branch 
system  in  regard  to  that. 

Q.  You  are  in  the  nature  of  a  subcontractor,  having  men  working  under  you? — 
A.  No;  I  work  directly,  have  the  trimming  only,  receive  money  for  my  own  labor. 
I  have  worked  at  all  branches  of  the  finisning — making  the  bottoms,  burnishing 
the  heel,  scouring  the  heel,  making  the  shanks.  I  have  worked  at  all  those 
branches;  but  I  get  my  money,  in  f«^,  and  only  my  money. 

Q.  W  hat  particular  division  of  the  finishing  do  you  personally  do? — ^A.  Bottoms; 
that  is,  burnishing  the  bottom,  the  black  bottom  and  the  black  shank. 

Q.  Is  that  now  known  as  paneling? — ^A.  No  paneling.  That  is  the  especial 
shiuik.  That  is  where  you  cut  galloon,  have  a  crsklloon  on  each  side  of  the  shank, 
and  then  the  i>aneliiig,  red  or  something  similar— cream  shank. 
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9.  But  in  that  finishmg  as  referred  to  by  yon  there  may  be  4  snbdivisionB?— A. 
It  is  in  branches;  but  you  know  in  some  places  there  is  single  finishing;  that  is,  on 
a  given  shoe — single  finishing  that  takes  the  shoe,  fits  the  heel,  and  finishes  it 
rignt  up. 

Q.  But  on  work  for  the  jobbing  trade  it  is  further  subdivided?— A.  Oh,  there 
will  be  4  or  5  branches  in  that. 

(Testimony  closed*) 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  ei,  1900, 

TESTIMOVT  OF  ME.  HOWAED  L.  TOWNSEHD, 

Secretary  executive  hoard.  Shoe  Manufacturers*  Association  of  Philadelphia, 

The  subcommission  beingin  session  at  the  Manufacturers'  Club,  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  Clarke  presiding,  Mr.  Howard  L.  Townsend  appeared  as  a  witness  at  10.53 
p.  m.,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Please  give  your  name  and  address. — ^A.  Howard  L.  Town- 
send,  4912  Walton  avenue,  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Are  you  secretary  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation?— A.  Not  at  the  present  time.  I  have  been  ever  since  its  organization  up 
to,  I  believe,  2  months  ago,  and  at  that  time,  not  being  engaged  in  active  mann- 
facturing,  under  the  rules  I  became  ineligible.  I  was  secretarv  of  the  associa- 
tion, however,  at  the  time  of  the  issuance  of  this  notice,  September  18,  1900  [pro- 
ducingpaper] . 

Q.  Wnat  is  this  notice? — ^A.  This  is  a  notice  given  out  for  general  information, 
in  answer  to  a  question  that  had  been  raised  by  different  ones  in  discussing  the 
work  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Arbitration  as  to  the  number  of  cases  that  have  oeen 
presented  and  as  to  how  they  had  been  settled,  whether  favorable  to  the  employee 
or  manufacturer,  and  what  disposition  had  been  made  of  them. 

Q.  You  put  this  in  as  a  part  of  your  evidence?— A.  Yes. 

nUie  pai)er  above  referred  to  follov^s:) 

NOTICE. 

Chronological  record  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Arbitration  of  the  Shoe  Manufacturers* 
AsHo'n  and  Central  Convention  of  Shoe  Workers  from  January  4th  j  ISSS,  to  Sept. 
4th,  1900,  inclusive. 

Cases  presented  to  the  board  for  adjustment ..  69 

Settled  favoring  the  employee : 88 

"  **    employer _ 8 

Rejected  under  the  rules 6 

Withdrawn  and  settled  by  employer  and  employee 23 

By  order  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Shoe  Manufacturers*  Association: 

Howard  L.  Townsend,  Secretary. 
Philadelphia,  Sept,  18, 1900, 

Ql  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  this  information  given  all  the  time  in  this  form?— 
A.  iTo;  at  any  time  it  is  wished  it  is  given. 

Q.  It  is  open?— -A.  The  minute  book  is  open,  and  I  might  answer  that  Mr.  Carrdl 
D.  Wright  sent  a  man  from  Washin^n  and  he  spent,  I  believe,  nearly  8  weeks 
taking  up  our  minute  book  and  running  down  each  case  and  making  a  special 
report  on  it,  about  8  or  4  years  ago.    It  is  open  to  anyone. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  is  the  name  of  the  person?— A.  I  am  not  quite  sure.  I 
think  that  was  his  name. 

Now,  there  is  one  other  question:  You  inquired  of  2  or  3  other  witnesses  relative 
to  the  average  wages  earned  in  Philadelphia.  I  made  it  a  point  to  inquire  as  to 
that  of  one  manufacturer  that  makes  a  line  of  case  goods  and  employs  lasters 
possibly  as  steadily  as  any  factory  in  the  city,  making  tlje  cheapest  line  of  goods 
but  in  cases,  and  ne  told  me  that,  taking  his  slow  lasters  and  what  he  calls  hifl 
fast  lasters,  his  slow  lasters  will  earn  from  $7  to  $10  while  his  better  grade  of 
lasters  will  earn  from  $12  to  $18,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  men.  Possibly 
an  illustration  of  the  capabilities  to  earn,  or  the  wages  paid^  would  be  a  circtiin- 
stance  that  occurred  in  our  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association  some  2  or  8  yean 
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ago.  The  question  came  up  as  to  the  price  that  one  manufacturer  was  jmying  a 
heel  8hax)er;  that  he  was  paying  $20  or  $22  a  week.  Another  manufacturer  that 
had  been  paying  $15  or  $16  took  him  to  task  and  said  he  was  paying  entirely  too 
much.  **  WeU,'*  he  said,  **  how  much  does  jour  heel  shaping  cost  you?  "  **  Well, 
abont  If  cents,  and  the  average  capacitor  is  from  seven  to  nine  hundred  a  day." 
''  Well,  my  man  can  do  2,000  a  day,  andmine  stands  me  about  1.1  cents  per  pair." 
Soit  is  very  difficult,  indeed,  unless  you  take  into  consideration  the  sMll  of  the 
oX>erative,  to  know  what  the  average  earning  capacity  is. 
( Testimony  closed. ) 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  J3,  woo. 

TESTIMOVT  OF  ME.  CHAELES  J.  HAEEAH, 

President  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Company^  Philadelphia. 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  the 
Manufacturers'  Club,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr.  Charles  J.  Harrah, 
of  Philadelphia,  president  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Company,  was  introduced  as  a 
witness  ana,  being  duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Clabke.  )  Will  you  please  give  your  name  and  post-office  address?— 
A.  Charles  J.  Harrah,  Philaddphia. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  and  official  relation  to  it? — ^A.  I  am  an  engineer  by 
profession,  ana  I  am  president  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Company. 

Q.  The  conamission  will  be  pleased  to  hear  you  make  a  statement  in  your  own 
way  concerning  the  business  of  your  comi>an}r  and  the  steel  industry  in  general, 
if  ^ou  please. — ^A.  In  your  topical  plan  of  inquirv  there  are  several  questions 
wmch  affect  and  are  eermane  to  the  evidence  that  I  would  give.  Although  they 
may  not  seem  to  be  or  very  great  imi)ortance  to  you,  they  are  to  us. 

In  regard  to  the  Question  of  labor,  we  have  found  that  trade  unions  and  labor 
org^anizations  of  all  kinds  ore  decidedly  ben*  6cial  to  the  employer.  The  natural 
trend  of  an  employer  is  to  protect  his  interests  regardless  of  the  interests  of 
others.  For  several  years  of  my  life  I  lived  in  a  slave  country,  in  Brazil,  and  I 
foxmd  there  what  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  my  experience  in  this  country, 
that  it  is  a  most  unfortunate  thing  when  a  man  has  unlimited  x)ower.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  power  of  the  masters,  the  steel  masters,  is  most  beneficially 
curtailed  by  the  innuence  of  the  trade  unions;  so  that  we  never  have  any  objec- 
tion at  Midvale  to  a  man  belonging  to  anv  labor  organization  that  he  pleases,  so 
long  as  he  conforms  to  the  rules  and  re^^V^^^^^  ^^  ^^  establishment.  We  make 
it  a  rule  never  to  interfere  with  the  rehgion  or  the  politics  or  the  economics  of 
any  of  our  men,  but  we  insist  upon  it  in  the  same  manner  that  they  respect  the 
roles  that  are  laid  out  for  the  government  of  the  works  and  to  which  all  of  us 
are  subject.  I  have  never  had  any  experience  in  strikes,  so  that  I  can  not  give 
any  evidence  on  that  point. 

Q.  (Bjr  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  find  it  an  advantage  to  have  unions  in  your 
employ  in  this  respect,  that  you  may  know  how  to  compete  on  a  level  with  every- 
bod^r  else  in  the  same  business? — A.  Well,  no;  because  all  labor  at  Midvale  is  paid 
by  piecework.  When  1  say  all  labor,  I  suppose,  possibly,  20  per  cent  of  our  labor 
are  paid  by  day  rate,  but  flie  bulk  of  the  labor  is  paid  by  piecework.  There  are 
only  2  shops,  I  think,  at  the  works  where  the  rule  does  not  prevail  that  the  men 
are  paid  by  piecework.  The  men  prefer  piecework  to  day  labor  or  to  a  scale, 
because  we  do  not  change  the  rates.  When  we  make  a  rate  with  the  men  it  is 
understood — ^and  it  has  always  been  honorably  lived  up  to — that  the  rates  shall 

Srevail  for  a  given  space,  a  year  or  18  months  or  2  years,  and  the  men  have  always 
ved  up  to  the  rule,  and  we  have  always  lived  up  to  the  rule.  Now,  the  benefit 
to  the  men  of  having  the  piece  rate  is  this:  We  give  them  their  tools  and  teach 
them  how  they  can  get  the  best  results  from  the  use  of  those  tools,  and  we  have 
there  men  to  clean  the  tools  for  them  and  to  sharpen  the  cutters  and  other  tools, 
BO  that  a  man  has  every  advantage  in  producing.  Then  we  give  the  men  an 
enormous  bonus  for  overproduction,  so  that  a  man  is  able  to  make  not  only  a 
eood  wage  but  a  very  handsome  wage  at  the  works.  We  have  quite  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  who  turn  in  $40  a  week,  week  in  and  week  out;  probably  1,000  or 
1,200  men  can  do  that;  probably  one- third  of  the  works;  and  it  has  this  effect  on  the 
men,  that,  making  good  wages  and  being  satisfied  with  their  condition,  they  do 
not  work  the  whole  week.  There  are  very  few  of  our  men  that  work  6  days; 
most  of  them  work  5  days  or  5^  days.    The  average  number  of  hours  to-day  at 
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Mid  vale  is  52  hours  a  week.  Of  coarse  there  are  cases  where  a  man  has  to  work 
more  in  an  emergency,  or  when  tiiere  is  special  work  in  hand  the  men  have  to 
work  longer  honrs;  then  they  are  not  excused.  But  as  an  average,  the  average 
attendance  is  about  52  hours  a  week,  and  they  are  able  to  do  that  because  they 
make  good  wages  by  this  piece-rate  system. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  an  advantu^  to  you  if  the  employees  in  the  trade  generally 
were  organized  and  you  knew  what  the  scale  of  wages  was  that  was  paid  to  the 
unions  in  each  establishment?— A.  Oh,  most  decideoly.  While  we  do  not  belong 
to  any  trust,  we  have  to  deal  with  trusts — ^we  have  to  buy  our  material  from  trusts- 
it  is  for  that  very  reason  that  we  are  such  firm  believers  in  the  beneficial  effect  of 
trusts.  In  a  sense  a  labor  union  is  a  trust  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  owns  a 
larffe  interest  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the  Norfolk 
and  Western,  and  other  roads,  and  is  able  through  that  stock  ownersiiip  to  dictute 
the  price  at  which  coal  shall  be  sold  to  the  consumers.  Every  coal  man  has  to 
file  with  the  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  a  copy  of  any  contracts  that  he 
makes.  The  consequence  is  that  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  knows  that  every- 
body x>ays  the  same  price  for  their  coal.  Now,  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indiffer- 
ence to  us  whether  we  pay  a  dollar  a  ton  or  $10  a  ton  for  our  coal  so  long  as  no 
competitor  sets  a  lower  price.  And  it  is  the  same  way  with  the  furnace  men.  I 
do  not  think  they  have  a  trust,  but  they  have  an  understanding  by  which  the 
price  of  pig  iron  is  fixed  to  everybody;  and  we  know  when  we  make  our  contracts 
for  pig  iron  that  nobody  gets  a  lower  price  than  we  do.  Stability  is  of  vital 
importance  to  us — stabihty  of  prices  ana  stability  of  wages.  When  we  make  a 
contract  or  contracts  for  material  we  expect  to  run  from  a  year  to  two  years.  I 
have  contracts  on  the  books  to-day  which  I  do  not  ezx>ect  to  complete  before  1905. 
Now,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  me  when  I  make  those  contracts  that  I  know 
what  I  am  going  to  i>ay  for  my  raw  material  and  for  my  wages.  So  that  in 
answer  to  your  question  I  would  say,  yes;  it  is  of  very  great  importance  to  ns 
that  labor  should  be  fixed  in  such  a  mariner  that  everybody  should  oe  on  the  same 
footing,  and  it  is  of  very  little  moment  to  us  what  price  we  pay  for  labor  provided 
we  all  start  alike.    For  that  reason  the  trusts  are  of  great  benefit  to  os. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LircfHMAN.)  And  you  think  for  that  same  reason  a  good,  well- 
conducted,  strong  labor  organization  will  assist  in  maintaining  that  stability?— 
A.  When  a  labor  organization  has  at  its  head  a  thinking  man,  a  student  like  Mr. 
GK>mpers,  for  instance— I  do  not  want  to  be  personal,  out  I  just  instance  him 
because  he  is  a  thinking  num — ^it  is  decidedly  of  benefit  to  the  manufacturer.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  head  of  the  labor  organization  is  a  man  like  that  poor  fel- 
low Irons,  who  conducted  that  strike  against  the  Missouri  Pacific  a  few  years  ago, 
then  it  is  disastrous  to  the  laboring  man  and  to  the  employer.  It  depends  entirely 
on  who  it  is  that  manages  the  labor  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  have  many  in  your  employ  that  belong  to  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers?— A.  I  do  not  know;  we 
never  inquire. 

Q.  You  do  not  inquire  as  to  the  organization?— A.  No,  we  never  inquire;  we 
do  not  bother  about  it. 

Q.  Is  your  scale  of  rates  in  that  department  between  yourself  and  the  opera- 
tives?— A.  No,  it  is  not. 

U.  You  make  the  scale?— A.  We  make  the  scale. 

Q.  And  they  work  accordingly?— A.  Theywork  accordingly. 

Q.  Whether  satisfied  or  dissatisfied?- A.  We  never  have  had  any  dissatisfaction. 
I  have  been  handling  men  for  24  years,  and  I  have  handled  from  10  men  up  to 
very  nearly  6,000,  and  I  have  never  had  a  question  with  the  men,  not  one. 

Q.  Do  the  men  permanently  stay  with  vou — have  you  many  old  employees?— A. 
I  have  men  out  at  Midvale  that  dug  the  first  foundation  for  the  first  building  that 
was  put  up  at  Midvale.  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  as  fortunate  in  that  respect 
as  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  are  very 
I)eculiar;  they  must  treat  their  men  very  kindly,  because  when  work  is  slack  with 
them  we  take  on  a  lot  of  their  men;  but  the  moment  work  picks  up  with  them 
again  the  men  leave  us  and  go  back*  to  Baldwin's,  no  matter  whether  they  are 
getting  big  wages— no  matter  what  happens  they  go  back  to  Baldwin's.  And  while 
we  do  not  agree  with  them  in  a  great  many  ways,  we  can  not  help  admiring  them, 
because  there  must  be  something  that  makes  uiem  attractive  to  the  men. 

Q.  You  have  a  knowledge  of  the  rate  of  wages  in  other  similar  establishments?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  make  that  naturally  the  basis  of  fixing  the  wages  with  your  men?— 
A.  Yes;  we  try  to  make  the  place  attractive  to  the  men,  because  it  is  for  a  very 
selfish  reason.  There  is  no  philanthropy  in  it.  We  invest  a  great  deal  of  capital 
in  the  education  of  a  man.    You  must  be  patient  with  a  man;  you  must  ezplaio 
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how  things  are  done;  he  wastes  a  lot  of  your  material  in  doing  it;  after  yon  have 
a  man  thoroughly  educated  you  can  not  afford  to  lose  him.  It  is  not  because  you 
love  the  man;  it  is  not  because  you  want  to  be  a  philanthropist,  it  is  from  pure 
common  business  sense;  that  is  all  there  is  in  it.  When  you  once  have  a  man 
educated  you  want  to  keep  him.  Now,  in  1804  and  1895  and  part  of  1896,  we  took 
.  contract  after  contract  in  which  there  was  absolutely  not  a  cent  jn-ofit,  and  in 
some  cases  there  was  a  loss,  because  we  felt  that  it  was  due  to  the  men  that  we 
should  do  everythinfi:  we  could  to  keep  them  together,  keep  the  organization 
together,  and  enable  them  to  support  their  families  in  comfort.  Now ,  I  have  had  a 
^reat  deal  of  credit  offered  to  me  for  being  a  philanthropist,  but  there  was  not  a 
philanthropic  thing  in  it  at  all.  I  had  to  keep  the  men  going  there,  to  work  what 
they  could;  that  was  all  there  was  in  it.  But  when  the  good  times  came  we  took 
the  work  that  came  to  us  and  the  good  action  brought  its  good  reward;  it  was 
mere  action  of  common  business  sense.  So  that  is  the  wav  I  would  answer  your 
question,  that  it  is  decidedly  to  the  advantage  of  the  employers  to  have  a  strong 
labor  organization  g^ded  by  intelligent  men. 

Now,  in  the  matter  of  x>ayment,  we  i)ay  our  men  every  Wednesday  for  the  week 
ending  the  Saturday  preceding.  We  have  had  this  question  of  methods  of  pay- 
ment up  several  times,  and  we  prefer  to  pay  every  week  and  we  prefer  to  pay  in 
cash.  If  yon  pay  in  checks  the  storekeeper  who  discounts  the  check  is  bound  to 
ffet  a  rake  off  on  the  check,  and  if  you  allow  the  payment  to  go  for  two  weeks  or 
For  a  month,  you  may  involxmtarily  cause  hardship  to  some  of  these  men  who,  as 
a  general  rule,  are  not  as  provident  as  they  should  be. 

Q.  You  have  no  company  stores  in  connection  with  your  company? — A.  We 
have  absolutely  no  company  stores.  Although  it  has  been  mooted  several  times 
that  we  should  buy  a  piece  of  land  and  put  up  dwellings  for  the  men  and  put  up 
a  comi>any  store,  I  have  always  been  opx)06ea  to  it,  because  there  is  a  tendency  to 
force  the  men  to  deal  at  the  company  store  which  is  not  fair  to  the  men.  And 
it  is  just  that  very  fact  of  compelling  a  man  to  do  something  that  he  does  not 
want  to  do,  even  if  it  is  for  his  benefit— it  is  that  very  fact  that  causes  a  man  to 
become  dissatisfied  and  leads  to  trouble.  I  try  to  make  my  life  as  easy  for  myself 
as  I  possibly  can,  and  for  that  reason  we  do  not  believe  in  company  stores  nor  in 
dwellings  for  the  men.  We  let  the  men  deal  where  they  please  and  we  let  them 
live  where  they  please.  Outside  of  our  fence  they  can  do  anything  they  please. 
As  a  general  rule  they  vote  against  me  in  the  Thirty-eighth  Ward. 

Now,  you  ask  me  about  the  increase  in  the  number  employed  in  the  several 
industries.  The  number  of  our  men  has  increased  steadily.  When  I  was 
made  manager  of  the  works  in  1886  we"  employed  480  men;  to-day  I  think  we 
employ  3,400;  and  that  is  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  business.  The  business  has 
grown  and  the  number  of  men  has  grown  with  it.  We  endeavor  as  much  as 
possible  to  employ  as  few  men  as  we  possibly  can,  because  I  do  not  like  to  see 
new  faces  around  me.  I  like  to  see  old  faces,  and  if  you  take  on  a  lot  of  men  you 
may  have  to  lay  them  off.  We  like  to  take  a  man  on  and  keep  him  on;  and  we 
like  to  make  the  men  understand  that  they  must  stay  with  us.  For  that  reason, 
even  when  we  have  an  extra  rush  of  work,  we  do  not  care  about  taking  on  extra 
men.  We  do  not  employ  any  women  in  the  place,  and  we  have  only  about  80 
boys.  When  a  boy  comes  to  us  we  take  him  in  hand  and  we  make  his  father  or 
his  mother,  as  the  case  may  be,  sign  an  indentm-e  binding  the  boy  to  us  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  which  will  expire  when  he  is  21  years  of  age.  Then  we 
take  that  boy  and  we  study  him  for  a  little  while.  One  of  our  engineers,  Mr. 
Eling,  has  a  great  faculty  tnat  way,  and  we  try  making  a  molder  or  a  melter  or 
a  machine  hand  or  a  carpenter  or  a  pattern  maker  or  a  chemist  or  something  out 
of  that  boy.  We  pay  him  at  the  beginning  6  cents  an  hour  and  it  gradually  goes 
up  until  he  has  served  his  time,  when  he  is  earning  8  cents  an  hour.  He  does  not  get 
all  that  money;  a  part  of  it  goes  to  his  mother  and  a  part  of  it  goes  to  him,  and  a 
part  of  it  goes  to  the  savings  fund.  He  is  compelled  to  keep  an  account  in  any 
savings  fimd  that  he  may  elect,  and  in  that  savings  fund  part  of  that  money 
must  ^.  So  that  when  his  articles  of  indenture  expire  and  he  is  21  years  old  he 
startsm  hfe  with  a  small  capital.  As  a  eeneral  rule,  the  boys  like  to  stay  with  us 
and  become  inspectors  and  foremen,  and  tney  make  excellent  inspectors  and  excel- 
lent foremen,  although  we  try  to  encourage  them  to  go  elsewhere  because  in  this 
strenuous  life  that  we  live,  where  competition  is  so  great,  we  want  to  have  friends 
everywhere,  and  we  try  to  get  our  engmeers  employed  by  other  companies  and  we 
try  to  get  our  boys  in  other  establishments,  and  then  we  know  we  have  friends 
instead  of  havingenemies.  We  pay  the  Franklin  Institute  for  the  tuition  of  those 
boys  at  night.  The  Franklin  Institute  have  a  branch  out  near  our  works,  which  is 
very  ably  managed  by  Mr.  Cresson,  and  these  boys  are  first  taught  arithmetic 
and  then  elementary  mathematics;  they  are  taught  the  history  of  the  United 
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States  and  they  are  taught  the  Onstitution;  and  we  try  to  instill  them  with 
patriotism — and  we  teach  them  Spanish.  Now,  a  boy  does  not  naturally  care 
about  working  at  night  after  he  has  finished  a  day's  work,  so  we  compel 
the  boys  to  go  to  night  school:  but  in  order  not  to  make  it  tpo  arduous  on 
them  we  pay  them  for  the  time  they  are  at  night  school  just  the  same  as 
we  do  when  they  are  at  work.  A  list  is  sent  to  Mr.  King  of  the  boys  that^ 
have  attended,  and  they  get  paid  for  it.  Their  tuition  is  paid  for  by  the  com- 
pany. If  they  do  not  go  to  mght  school,  then  Mr.  King  inquires  and  finds  out 
what  the  reason  is,  and  it  must  be  a  very  good  reason  that  would  satisfy  him. 
The  boys  are  full  of  energy.  There  is  more  devilment  to  the  square  inch  in 
one  of  those  boys  than  there  is  in  any  other  class  of  boy  I  ever  met;  and  it  is 
the  most  interesting  problem  we  have  in  the  works  to  direct  this  energy  into  the 
proper  channel  and  make  good  men  of  them.  The  regularit^r  of  our  men  is  very 
much  out  of  the  common.  They  are  singularly  regular  in  going  to  work.  Some- 
times a  wedding  takes  place,  and  a  wedding  with  us  means  sometimes  15  davs 
before  it  can  be  considered  consummated;  and  then  again  we  have  to  bury  an  Iriui- 
man,  and  that  takes  about  a  week;  but  otherwise  the  men  are  very  rejgnlar,  and 
they  are  very  sober.  There  is  very  little  drunkenness  among  the  men.  TThe  great 
sin  at  Midvede  is  insubordination  or  disobedience.  That  is  not  for^ven.  A  man 
who  disobeys  or  who  is  insubordinate  is  punished  severel  v.  Lying  is  looked  upon 
with  less  severity.  Drunkenness  is  glossed  over.  And  then  that  other  thing,  in 
which  a  man  keeps  two  or  three  market  baskets,  while  we  look  upon  that  as  an 
amiable  foible,  very  few  can  afford  it  and  it  brii^  its  own  end  very  quickly. 

Now,  the  men  have  no  objection  to  being  fined^  We  fine  them  severely,  and  I 
suppose  in  the  course  of  a  year  we  take  up  between  $5,000  and  $6,000  from  the 
men.  But  this  money  does  not  go  to  the  till  of  the  company;  it  goes  to  the  treas- 
ury of  the  benefit  fund  of  the  men,  which  provides  them  with  a  certain  payment 
when  they  are  disabled,  and  it  also  enables  them  to  pay  for  their  doctor. 

In  the  course  of  a  year  we  hurt  between  800  and  900  men  at  Midvale.  We  have 
a  doctor  who  comes  down  every  day  at  12  o^clock  and  takes  Ixmcheon  with  me.  I 
make  him  ta^e  luncheon  with  me,  oecause  then  I  know  he  is  there.  And  if  he 
does  not  take  luncheon  with  me  it  is  because  he  is  absent,  and  I  can  know  it  at 
once.  On  an  average  he  has  42  cases  to  attend  to  a  day.  He  has  a  minor  clinic 
there,  you  might  say,  a  dispensary  service,  where  he  attends  to  the  hurts  of  the 
men;  and  he  is  very  skillful,  and  the  men  pay  him  for  this  work. 

All  of  us  at  Midvale  must  belong  to  the  benefit  fund  of  the  men;  we  each  pay  5 
cents  a  week.  Then  there  is  a  system  by  which  death  dues  are  collected  'when  a 
man  is  killed,  which  brings  the  widouC^  in  about  $1,500  or  $1,600  spot  cash.  That 
generally  enables  her  to  start  a  little  store  or  to  live  until  she  can  make  other 
arrangements;  and  there  has  never  been  any  objection  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  This  5  cents  a  week  is  paid  bv  the  men  as  well  as  by 
the  foremen?— A.  Every  man  in  the  works.  Every  man  that  goes  into  the  works 
has  to  pay  5  cents  a  week  to  the  benefit  fund  of  the  men,  and  every  fine  that  is 
collected  goes  to  the  benefit  fund  of  the  men. 

Q.  How  is  that  fund  managed? — ^A.  They  elect  every  year  sx)ecial  trustees  for 
the  fund.  It  is  managed-  by  the  men  themselves,  but  there  is  a  veto  power 
lodged  in  the  manager  of  the  company,  which  is  simply  to  prevent  the  men  doiiu; 
some  unwise  act.  The  fund  is  very  flourishing.  It  has  $6,000  or  $7,000  invested, 
and  as  the  fund  flourishes  we  increase  the  amount  of  donations  out  of  the  fund. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  sick  benefits  also?--A.  We  do  not  unless  there  is  some  reason 
for  it — ^unless  the  circumstances  of  the  man  are  so  poor  that  it  is  necessary  to 
do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  accident  benefits? — ^A.  Accident  benefits  are  paid  by  the  fund 
when  the  condition  of  the  man  is  such  that  he  requires  extraneous  help.  Then 
the  company  steps  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  borrowing  from  the  fund  by  the  men?— A. 
We  do  not  allow  the  men  to  borrow  from  tha  fund. 

Then  we  have  a  system  by  which  after  a  man  has  become  incapacitated  from 
age  or  from  work  or  sickness  the  company  pays  him  his  wages.  That  continues 
for  life,  and  the  company  generally  pays  these  men  the  highest  wages  they  have 
ever  earned  while  in  the  employ  of  the  company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  anybody  on  that  list  at  present?— A.  We 
have,  I  think,  13  or  14  men.  The  men  do  not  like  to  go  on  the  pension  list.  They 
look  on  it  as  a  disgrace,  and  we  have  never  been  able  to  eradicate  that  impression. 
It  is  very  hard,  so  they  think,  after  a  man  has  worked  a  number  of  years,  that 
he  shall  be  relegated  to  the  shelf.  If  it  is  something  like  paresis  or  locomotor 
ataxia,  where  it  is  dangerous  for  the  man  to  be  in  the  worfe,  we  compel  him  to 
go  on  the  fund.    When  it  is  old  age  we  give  him  a  job  tending  a  gate,  and  be 
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thinks  he  is  doing  a  day's  work  sitting  by  a  stove  and  challenging  everybody  that 
wishes  to  come  in.  They  object  to  going  on  the  fund,  but  they  get  their  pay  just 
the  same  as  if  at  work.  That  is  one  reason  they  do  not  care  to  leave  our  employ. 
They  know  they  will  be  looked  after;  they  know  their  children  will  be  educated 
and  looked  after,  and,  after  all,  the  management  is  not  so  very  severe  as  we  try 
to  make  ourselves  out  to  be. 

Now,  in  that  total  of  men  that  we  have  we  have  fully  800  or  1,000  colored  men. 
The  balance  are  Americans,  Irish,  and  Germans.  The  colored  labor  we  have  is 
excellent.  We  do  not  take  colored  men  from  Philadelphia;  we  find  the  colored 
men  we  get  here  have  been  accustomed  to  being  brought  up  as  waiters  or  in 
domestic  capacities,'  cooks,  etc. ,  so  we  prefer  to  get  them  from  Virginia.  We 
have  a  large  delegation  or  representation  from  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  and  they  are 
very  fine  men.  They  come  through  family  influence;  they  know  somebody  here, 
and  he  brings  them.  They  are  lusty  fellows;  we  have  some  with  shoulders  twice 
as  brcxEid  as  mine  and  chests  twice  as  deep  as  mine.  The  men  come  up  here  igno- 
rant, totally  untutored ,  and  we  teach  them  the  benefit  of  discipline.  We  teach  the 
colored  man  the  benefit  of  thrift  and  coax  him  to  open  a  bank  account,  and  he 
generally  does  it  and  in  a  short  time  has  money  in  it,  and  nothing  can  stop  him 
adding  to  that  bank  account.  We  have  no  colored  men  who  dnnk.  They  all 
drink  water,  tea,  or  coffee,  but  not  one  of  them  drinks  liquor.  They  are  the  most 
total  abstainers  that  I  have  seen  anywhere.  The  nature  of  the  employment  is 
very  arduous.  They  are  men  of  strong  animal  energy,  and,  like  all  men  of  strong 
physique,  they  have  strong  minds^not  brilliant  minds,  but  stubborn  minds — ^and 
it  requires  a  very  firm  hand  to  keep  them  right;  but  they  keep  right  and  make 
very  good  citizens.    We  feel  very  proud  of  our  colored  men. 

<J.  Has  there  been  any  friction  oetween  the  white  and  colored? — ^A.  Not  a  bit 
of  It.  They  work  cheek  by  jowl  with  Irish,  and  when  the  Irishman  has  a  festivity 
at  home  he  has  colored  men  invited.  We  did  it  with  trepidation.  We  introduced 
one  man  at  first  to  sweep  up  the  yard,  and  we  noticed  the  Irish  and  Germans  and 
Americans  looked  at  him  askance.  Then  we  put  on  another.  Then  we  put  them 
in  the  boiler  room,  and  then  we  got  them  in  the  open  hearth  and  in  the  forge,  and 
gradually  we  got  them  everywhere.  They  are  intelligent  and  docile,  and  when 
Uiey  come  in  as  laborers  unskilled  they  gradually  become  skilled,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  we  will  make  excellent  foremen  out  of  them. 

Q.  The  wages,  of  course,  are  the  same? — ^A.  Absolutely  no  difference;  the  same 
as  any  laboring  man.  They  go  home  every  once  in  a  while  and  come  back  and 
bring  with  them  a  cousin,  uncle,  younger  brother,  or  some  relative.  They  are  so 
numerous  they  have  started  a  Baptist  Church  in  the  neighborhood  themselves,  and 
it  is  progressing  finely;  and  while  at  home  I  am  an  Episcopalian,  at  the  works  I 
am  an  msh  Catholic  or  colored  Baptist,  because  in  religion  I  agree  with  my  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  Do  the  colored  men  vote  at  Midvale?— A.  I  do  not  know. 
If  they  do,  they  vote  against  me;  you  may  depend  upon  that.  Now,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  education  of  the  colored  men  at  Midvale  there  is  one  point  which  I 
have  already  mentioned  and  which  should  have  great  attention,  and  that  is  the 
absolute  necessity  for  the  benefit  of  the  industries  of  the  country— not  Midvale 
only  or  the  steel  industry,  but  all  industries — that  there  should  be  more  manual- 
training  schools.  The  benefit  of  the  manual-training  school  is  enormous.  The 
boy  learns  not  only  discipline,  but  the  theory  of  the  tool  that  he  eacpects  to  work 
afterwards,  and  too  mucn  money  can  not  be  spent  in  manual-training  schools. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  give  him  an  education  in  oelles-lettres  or  classics,  but  teach 
him  how  to  take  care  of  his  hands  and  how  to  handle  tools,  and  you  will  be  doing 
a  great  service  to  the  country.  We  have  near  Midvale  a  branch  of  the  public 
library.  When  the  public  library  started  we  thought  we  should  subscribe  to  the 
library,  and  we  did  so,  and  it  was  suggested  to  us  by  the  gentleman  in  charge  that 
we  send  him  a  list  that  would  interest  our  men.  So  we  made  up  a  list  of  ele- 
mentary text-books  on  steel  and  machine-shop  practice,  etc.,  but  we  noticed  that 
our  men  did  not  use  these  books;  they  preferred  to  read  about  **  Squint  Eyed  Bob, 
the  Bully  of  the  Woods,"  and  things  of  that  sort.  So  we  had  to  ask  the  manage- 
ment of  the  free  library  to  change  the  nature  of  the  library  at  Nicetown  and  give 
other  matter  which  would  be  preferred,  and  they  did.  I  think  that  is  all  I  have 
to  say  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  works,  but  there  is  another  subject 
that  I  would  like  to  say  a  wora  or  two  about,  if  you  will  permit  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Clarke.  To  be  sure. 

The  Witness.  In  the  paper  which  Mr.  Cramp  presented  a  few  days  ago  he 
touched  on  the  enormous  profit  that  was  made  in  the  manufacture  of  armor  plate 
and  of  gun  forgings  and  of  shells. 

Mr.  Cramp  is  a  very  well-read  man,  and  he  is  a  thinking  man.  There  is  no 
man  to  whom  the  nation  owes  so  much  to-day  as  to  Mr.  Cramp,  on  account  of  his 
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pfroductkm  in  the  wsy  of  war  sidps.  He  is  a  thinking  man,  bat  when  he  made 
the  statem^it  he  did  I  think  he  had  not  ^ven  the  subject  the  consideration  that 
he  should  have  givea  to  it;  bat  in  saying  ions  I  do  not  wie^  to  criticise  Mr.  Cramp 
in  any  way. 

The  profit  on  grm  forcings  and  on  armor  plates  is  very  small  comxMU^  to  what 
the  profit  is  on  indastrial  work,  becanse  when  the  tests  are  made  of  sheUs,  for 
instance,  or  of  armor  plate,  yon  do  not  test  each  separately,  but  the  lot,  and  on  2 
shots  dex>end8  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  that  material,  and  if  the  material  is 
rejected  it  is  an  absolute,  total  loss:  so  that  whereas  at  first  blnsh  it  would  seem 
that  the  profit  of  23  per  cent,  which  is  the  profit  cm  armor  plate,  more  or  less,  is 
Tery  ^^eat.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  yon  take  into  consideration  the  risk  of 
rejection,  it  is  very  smalL  It  does  not  begin  to  compu*e  with  the  profit  on  steel 
raaLt  and  beams  and  shapes  and  building  materials  in  any  way.  We  make  a 
great  deal  of  material  for  the  Navy  Deptuiment  and  the  W  ar  Department,  and 
we  have  before  us  a  very  curious  condition  of  afitairs.  The  Unit^  States  Gov- 
ernment protects  home  industries  by  a  tariff  of  45  per  cent  on  the  average.  Now, 
the  French  6k>vemment,  when  it  bmrs  its  gun  f orgings  from  the  French  makers, 
pays  34  cents  a  pound.  When  the  English  Government  buys  its  materials  from 
the  English  makers  it  payns  them  31  cents  a  i>ound;  but  when  our  Government 
buys  its  material  from  us  it  pays  us  22  cents  a  xK>und,  and  always  tries  to  Jew 
us  down.  They  never  cease  to  ask  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  make  some  reduc- 
tion, although  they  are  ne^er  willing  to  change  the  specifications,  and  the  specifi- 
cations under  which  material  is  made  for  the  American  Government  to-day  are 
more  severe  than  the  specifications  under  which  any  foreign  material  is  furnished 
to  any  foreign  government.  Not  only  do  they  peaaihze  us  enormously,  but  they 
do  not  treat  us  with  tiie  same  d^^ree  of  fairness  that  the  foreiga  sovemments 
treat  foreign  contractors.  I  do  not  know  how  many  thousand  dollars  we  have 
-paid  in  penalties  at  Midvale,  but  certainly  over  $200,000  since  1886,  and  you  have 
to  pay  your  penalty  first,  and  then  the  Government  pays  you  for  its  material 
afterwards. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmak.)  Have  you  attempted  to  enter  the  foreign  market  at 
ail?— A.  Yes;  we  funush  a  certam  amount  abroad,  but  very  little,  though  we 
expect  to  furnish  a  good  deal  more. 

Q.  I  mean  to  foreign  governments?— A.  I  am  answering  the  question.  In 
February  of  this  year,  just  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  we  had  an  inquiry 
for  a  great  deal  of  material  from  England,  and  Colonel  Lee,  the  military  attach^ 
at  Washington,  was  interested  in  knowing  what  we  could  do,  and  so  was  Hr. 
Lane,  who  was  the  ag^nt  of  Vickers*s  Sons  &  Maxim. '  We  submitted  prices  and 
times  of  deliveries.  The  prices  were  satisfactory,  but  they  did  not  btelieve  we 
could  make  the  deliveries  we  stated  we  could  and  they  inquired  of  the  War 
Department  to  find  out  if  it  was  possible  for  us  to  make  tnose  deliveries,  and  the 
War  Dex)artment  said  they  had  no  reason  to  doubt  our  assertion,  because  we  had 
done  better  with  them  than  we  had  stated  we  could  with  the  English  Govern- 
ment. Then  the  contract  hung  fire  because  Parliament  had  not  voted  supplies, 
and  when  it  did  the  English  inakers  raised  such  strong  objections  to  Amencans 
coming  in  and  supplying  war  material  to  the  British  GhSvemment  that  the  matter 
had  to  be  (Iropped. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  How  many  concerns  are  there  in  the  United  States 
for  the  manufacture  of  armor  plate?— A.  Only2  concerns,  the  Carnegie  and 
the  Bethlehem,  that  make  armor  plate  to-day.    We  made  a  bid  on  a  lot  of  armor 

Slate  and  we  bid  at  a  price  which  wotdd  have  barely  seen  us  out.  Mr.  Long 
eemed  the  figures  too  high,  and  after  considerable  negpotiations  he  placed  the  con- 
tracts with  the  other  concerns  at  a  price  $17  per  ton  higher  than  the  price  we  Wd. 
His  reason  for  not  accepting  Midvale  *s  bid  was  the  fact  that  we  could  not  begin 
to  deliver  as  fast  as  Bethlehem  and  Carnegie,  who  have  their  plants  established; 
and  in  my  judgment,  while  the  disappointment  at  not  getting  the  contract  was 
very  bitter,  the  Secretary  acted  wisely,  and  if  I  had  been  the  Secretary  I  wonld 
have  decided  as  he  did.  Still,  it  was  bitter  for  us  to  lose  an  $18,000,000  contract. 
There  are  only  2  concerns  that  make  g^un  fornngs,  the  Bethlehem  Company 
and  ours.  There  are  any  number  of  concerns  that  make  engine  forgings,  ana 
there  are  quite  a  large  number  of  concerns  that  make  shells.  There  is  to-day  no 
profit  in  the  manufacture  of  forgings,  because  there  are  so  many  makers  and  only  1 
Duyer,  and  he  buys  only  in  a  limited  quantity  and  buys  to  suit  himself. 

Now,  the  reason  why  we  can  manufacture  more  cheaply  here  than  they  can 
abroad  is  not  due  to  superiority  of  our  tools  nor  to  our  great  brain  power  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort;  it  is  due  to  only  one  reason;  there  is  only  one  cause  at  the  bci- 
torn  of  it,  and  that  is  the  greater  energy  of  the  American  over  the  Ehiropean.  It 
is  that  energy  which  enables  us  to  do  what  they  can  not  do  abroad.    If  you  will 
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onlv  visit  the  steel  plants  on  the  Ck)ntinent  and  the  steel  plants  in  England,  yon 
will  at  once  see  the  difference  between  the  methods  in  force  in  this  country  and 
the  methods  abroad.  It  is  simply  a  qnestion  of  greater  energy  in  the  States  than 
in  Earope. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  not  yonr  organization  suj^rior  to  theirs  as  a  general 
thing? — A.  We  think,  of  course,  there  is  no  organization  superior  to  Midvale;  we 
are  willing  to  admit  that.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  do  not  think  they  have  ever 
had  to  work  as  hard  as  we  have  had  to  work.  They  take  life  easy  over  there;  the 
office  hours  are  shorter;  the  men  are  allowed  more  time  to  do  things.  When  you 
see  a  man  trundling  a  wheelbarrow  on  the  other  side,  he  takes  his  time;  here  we 
load  the  article  on  a  truck  and  have  an  engine  pull  it  and  pull  it  quick,  and  if  the 
engineer  did  not  cover  the  ground  he  would  have  to  explain  why.  There  the  men 
are  allowed  their  time;  they  have  altogether  a  much  easier  life.  I  do  not  know 
that  they  are  any  happier  tlian  we  are,  but  it  is  their  way  of  living  and  it  is  differ- 
ent from  ours,  and  in  the  end  I  think  we  are  bound  to  be  superior  to  them. 

Q.  Have  we  not  some  large  advanti^g^s  too  in  raw  material  and  fuel? — ^A.  No; 
because  the  price  of  fuel  is  not  fixed  by  the  geographical  location  of  coal  mines, 
but  fixed  by  railroad  companies,  and  it  is  the  same  way  with  ore.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  so  much  advantage  as  one  would  think.  It  is  a  matter  that  has  interested 
me  verv  much,  and  which  I  have  studied  for  a  good  many  years,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  is  an^  very  great  advanta^.  It  is  just  the  same  as  the  tariff  to  us. 
The  tariff  is  neither  a  benefit  nor  is  it  an  evil,  simply  because  we  accommodate 
ourselves  to  existing  conditions.  I  am  a  free  trader  by  education  and  by  convic- 
tion, but  as  for  free  trade  in  this  country — that  would  unsettle  evervthing.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  put  up  with  the  evils  of  the  tariff;  I  simply  adapt  myself  to 
the  conditions  in  which  I  have  to  work,  and  if  the  tariff  was  changed  and  a  higher 
tariff  was  to  prevail  I  would  adapt  myself  again  to  the  new  taruf.  It  is  far  bet- 
ter for  us,  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  da^  of  worry  and  the  nights  of 
anxiety  we  endured  at  the  time  the  tariff  was  being  framed— I  think  it  is  far 
better  for  us  to  let  the  tariff  alone  for  some  time  now.  We  have  just  got  through 
a  period  of  great  anxiety,  and  now  we  want  4  years  of  rest;  Now  let  us  have 
that  rest.    Don't  touch  the  tariff,  and  I  will  not  touch  the  question  of  free  trade. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  even  though  there  were  some  inconsistencies  in  some 
of  the  schedules,  and  occasionally  some  article  is  discriminated  against  by  the 
tariff,  as  a  whole,  and  for  all  the  industries  and  all  the  people  engaged  in  them,  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  it  as  it  is?— A.  Decidedly;  tnere  is  a  reason  for  that. 
We  only  have  8  customers— the  Government,  the  shipyards,  and  the  railroads  of 
the  country.  When  the  railroads  prosper  we  prosper;  when  the  shipyards  pros- 
per Midvale  prospers.  So  we  Iook  at  the  tariff,  and  while  we  think  there  are 
certain  things  we  would  like  to  have  changed  for  the  benefit  of  Midvale,  it  might 
hurt  somebody  else,  and  it  wotdd  hurt  us  more  to  have  a  change  made  than  to 
endure  the  little  annoyances  we  have  to  put  up  with  now. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  say  you  have  only  3  customers?— A.  That  is  all. 
.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  combination  with  either  of  these  8  cus- 
tomers?— A.  With  the  railroads? 

Q.  You  can  not  with  the  Government,  of  course. — A.  The  Government  will  not 
combine  with  us.  I  would  like  very  much  to  enter  into  a  conspiracy  with  the 
Government.    The  railroads  will  not  do  it,  and  the  shipyards  are  unapproachable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  £lENinu>T.)  Rumors  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding?— A.  If  you 
refer  to  the  combination  of  Cramps  and  Vickers  and  Midvale,  I  wish  to  state  as 
emphatically  as  I  can  that  no  one  to-day  has  an  option  on  Midvale,  nor  has  any- 
one an  option  on  the  controlling  interest  in  Midvale.  I  read  every  morning  in  the 
North  Ainerican  articles  which  make  me  a  rich  man,  and  at  night  I  return  home 
disappointed  because  I  am  as  poor  as  when  I  left  in  the  morning.  I  would  state  fur- 
ther tnat  this  is  not  a  new  story.  It  came  out  about  a  year  ago,  and  last  summer 
when  I  was  in  London,  on  the  11th  of  August,  the  day  before  grouse  shooting 
began  in  Scotland,  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Albert  Vickers,  of  Vickers^s  Sons  &  Maxim, 
and  I  asked  him  the  ouestion  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Lowe,  the  managing  director 
of  the  company— 1  told  him  what  I  had  heard  and  asked  if  there  was  anything  in 
it,  and  he  said  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  that  neither  his  company  nor  he  nor 
any  of  his  partners  proposed  coming  to  the  United  States,  or  putting  up  a  plant 
in  the  United  States,  or  doing  an  American  business  beyond  what  they  could  do 
direct  with  the  Departments  at  Washington. 

I  was  very  mucn  interested  in  that  because  I  had  been  studying  some  of  his 
patents,  and  I  was  convinced  that  we  could  build  a  better  gun  and  better  shells 
at  Midvale  than  Vicker  is  mating  to^y,  and  while  I  have  no  doubt  the  Vickers 
patents  are  very  valuable  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  believe  their  real  value  is 
not  as  great  as  the  value  set  upon  them  by  Messrs.  Vickers's  Sons  &  Maxim. 
There  is  absolutely  none  of  their  patents  that  could  not  be  dispensed  with. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Are  the  shells  made  by  you  similar  to  those  made  by 
the  Taylor  Company?— A.  Mr.  Tavlor  says  his  are  superior  to  ours. 

Q.  Axe  they  smiilar  shells? — A.  Yes;  certain  classes  of  shells  that  Taylor  makes 
are  similar  to  ours.    His  are  cast  steel  and  ours  are  not;  ours  are  forged. 

Q.  You  do  not  object  to  his  having  that  hallucination?— A.  He  is  one  of  the 
finest  men  I  know.  He  has  known  me  ever  since  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  think  he  has 
a  rather  good  opinion  of  me,  which  is  reciprocated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.  )  Is  there  any  advantage  in  a  combination  of  shipbuild- 
ing with  armor  and  complete  ordnance  so  as  to  make  a  perfect  ship,  as  in  foreign 
countries? — ^A.  I  do  not  see  where  the  advantage  would  come  in. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  in  case  of  war  between  different  countries— 
the  rates  they  could  pay  for  a  ready  built  ship?— A.  Yes;  if  you  look  upon  it  from 
the  speculative  i>oint,  if  a  shipyard  were  to  combine  with  a  steel  plant  and  keep 
warships  and  transports  in  stock,  as  you  might  say,  and,  to  use  a  common  expres- 
sion, on  the  counter  ready  for  delivery,  I  tmnk  tnat  the  corporation  that  would 
undertake  that  would  make  an  enormous  mint  of  money;  but  it  is  pure  speculation. 

I  remember  very  well  when  the  Newark  was  building  there  was  war  between 
Peru  and  Chile,  and  I  am  quite  certain  Mr.  Cramp  could  have  obtained  any  price 
he  might  choose  to  name  for  the  Newark;  and  later,  when  the  Minneapolis  was 
being  finished,  there  was  war  between  China  and  Japan,  and  Mr.  Cramp  could 
have  received  two  or  three  times  the  money  for  the  Minneapolis  that  he  got  from 
the  Government;  and  when  the  late  war  broke  out,  if  there  nad  been  ships  on  the 
stocks  or  in  dock  ready  to  sail,  I  am  quite  sure  our  (Government  would  have  paid 
any  reasonable  sum  for  them. 

Q.  You  think  the  incentive  is  more  speculative  than  real?— A.  Yes;  but  on  the 
other  hand  I  wish  to  quidify  that  statement.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Mj.  Cramp 
must  have  given  the  subject  a  great  deal  of  thought,  because  he  is  a  thinking  man 
and  he  does  not  reach  conclusions  hastily.  I  know  a  great  many  men,  ana  I  do 
not  know  3  men  more  brainy  than  Mr.  Cramp,  Mr.  Converse,  and  Mr.  William 
Sellers.  I  think  they  are  undoubtedly  the  8  ijest  thinkers  we  have  to-day  in 
Philadelphia  in  manufacturing.  So  that  Mr.  Cramp's  project  must  undoubtedly 
have  been  a  matter  of  very  deep  thought  and  must  ha ve  oeen  based  on  more  than  a 
mere  speculative  venture. 

Q.  Do  you  see  advantages  in  these  great  combinations,  where  you  own  and  run 
the  mine  and  the  whole  thing  until  you  turn  out  the  finished  product  in  steel?— A. 
Decidedly;  but  of  course  like  everything  else  the  profit  there  bears  its  own  pen- 
alty. The  responsibility  that  is  incident  to  the  management  of  a  corporation  that 
mines  the  ore  and  carries  it  through  the  different  processes  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  raQ — tiie  responsibility  is  so  great  very  few  men  can  stand  under  it.  They 
break  down;  they  are  bound  to. 

Q.  Could  these  combinations  ever  be  made  without  these  great  capitaliza- 
tions?— ^A.  Yes;  because  the  majority  of  the  capital  that  is  represented  m  these 
capitalizations  does  not  exist. 

Q.  But  take  the  Federal  Steel  Company,  for  instance,  which  is  capitalized  for 
$200,000,000  and  has  only  an  actual  capital  of  about  $100,000,000;  with  4  great 
profits  in  it,  do  you  think  that  would  be  an  inordinate  capitalization? — ^A.  Itnink 
so.    I  do  not  know  of  any  corporations  that  are  not  too  heavily  capitalized  to<lay. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabkb.  )  Which  do  you  think  would  be  inordinate,  the  $200,000,000 
authorized  or  the  $100,000,000  issued?— A.  The  $200,000,000  authorized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Suppose  they  only  issue  half?— A.  But  unfortunately 
they  ao  not  do  that;  they  mean  well  enough  when  they  start  out  and  they  intena 
to  hold  that  stock  in  the  treasury  for  just  such  purposes,  but  the  temptations  are 
so  gi'eat  to  allow  outsiders  to  participate  in  the  profit  that  they  feel  bound  to  do 
so.    They  issue  the  stock  when  they  should  not  ao  it,  and  that  causes  trouble. 

CJ.  Do  you  think  they  are  natural  or  unnatural  to  business?— A.  It  is  natural. 
It  is  the  age  we  live  in.    It  is  the  product  of  our  civilization,  and  bound  to  go  on. 

Q.  Do  you  think  these  large  accumulations  of  capital,  where  they  can  ^ve 
greater  credits  and  longer  time  on  credits,  a  positive  advantage  to  the  American 
business?— A.  Decidedly.  If  you  wish  to  do  foreign  business  you  have  to  be  pre- 
pared to  give  long  credits.  Now,  in  Brazil  I  remember  attending  an  auction  once 
at  which  4,000  contos  of  dry  goods,  about  $2,000,000  worth  of  dry  ^:oods,  was  sold 
at  14  months'  credit;  bills  to  be  dated  6  months'  after  the  auction.  That  was 
almost  2  years.  Now  if  you  want  to  do  business  anywhere  you  have  to  give 
long  credit.  The  Germans  and  English  have  an  admirable  system.  When  a  num- 
ber of  English  or  (j^erman  merchants  invade  a  certain  territory  or  country  or  town 
they  are  immediately  followed  by  a  bank  that  is  established  in  Londtm,  and  it 
establishes  a  bank  at  that  place  and  gives  them  all  the  credit  they  can  require. 
The  Germans  do  it  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  do  the  English.    They  give 
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every  facility  for  their  merchants  to  establish  foreign  markets,  and  that  is  why 
the  (Germans  are  pnshinp^  the  English  out  of  the  foreign  markets  to-day,  and 
until  we  do  the  same  thmg  we  can  not  hope  to  snccessfnlly  compete  with  the 
Germans  or  the  English. 

Q.  Do  not  both  the  German  and  the  English  consular  services  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  a  local  knowledge  of  the  credit  of  parties  to  whom  they  sell  than  we  usu- 
ally do  in  the  American  consular  service? — ^A.  They  do;  and  the  trouble  lies  with 
our  system  of  sending  men  abroad  as  consuls  who  have  not  been  fitted  for  the 
position  by  business  qualifications. 

I  remember  in  Rio  the  American  consul  was  Colonel  Hinds,  of  Alabama,  who 
was  a  very  nice  fellow.  I  asked  him  one  day^  why  he  was  made  consul  in  Rio, 
which  was  one  of  the  important  consular  pK)sitions  of  the  United  States;  and  he 
explained  to  me  that  his  qualifications  consisted  in  the  fact  that  he  was  the  colonel 
of  the  only  Federal  regiment  of  cavalry  raised  in  Alabama  during  the  war;  that 
Mr.  Grant  thouj^ht  he  should  get  a  position  and  Mr.  Seward  had  nim  appointed. 
Now  Colonel  Hinds  meant  well  and  was  a  very  good  man,  but  absolutely  unfitted 
for  the  position  of  consul;  he  had  not  had  the  training. 

We  were  singularly  unfortunate  at  that  time  because  the  minister  to  Brazil  was 
a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Partridge,  who  was  a  Methodist  minister,  and  who 
was  appointed  to  the  position  by  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Grant.  He  stayed  most  of 
the  time  in  the  United  States,  so  that  while  he  was  an  excellent  man  and  a  very 
kind  man,  he  was  not  the  man  to  be  sent  to  Brazil,  where  you  needed  a  very  firm 
man,  and  where  you  needed  a  man  educated  for  just  that  position. 

Ti^e  it  all  over  Europe,  everywhere  you  go  it  is  the  exception  to  meet  a  consul 
that  understiuids  anythmg  about  the  nature  or  the  duties  of  his  office;  and  outside 
of  the  large  diplomatic  appointments  it  is  the  same  thing  with  the  ministers. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  also  one  hurtful  feature  in  that — the  frequent  change 
of  administration?— A.  That  is  the  life  of  the  system.  When  a  partv  rewards 
its  partisans  by  giving  these  appointments,  the  tenures  of  office  can  only  be  tem- 
X>orary.  The  consular  profession  is  just  as  much  a  technical  profession  as  is  the 
engineering  profession.  The  men  should  be  brought  up  ana  remain  for  life  in 
these  positions;  then  they  can  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  office — ^the  enlargement 
of  the  commercial  business  of  the  country. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  financial  features.  What  would  be  your  judgment  as  to 
the  f easibihty  or  practicability  of  the  United  States  chartering  an  international 
bank  which  might  have  brancnes  in  those  countries  where  we  do  business? — ^A.  1 
think  it  really  does  not  make  much  difference  whether  the  United  States  charters 
it,  but  the  bsmk  is  bound  to  come.  It  will  come  of  itself.  The  business  will  grow 
and  after  a  while  a  number  of  men  will  get  together  and  form  a  banking  associa- 
tion and  enter  on  the  banking  business  whether  they  have  a  charter  or  not,  for  it 
is  bound  to  come  and  will  come  in  the  next  10  years.  It  will  begin  with  Mexico, 
and  after  a  while  it  will  extend.    I  can  see  it  coming  to-day. 

Q.  Do  you  suffer  anv  disadvantages  at  all  because  of  your  London  exchange? — 
A.  No,  because  we  sell  everything  delivered  New  York. 

Q.  Your  exchanges  that  you  handle  there  in  Brazil,  for  instance,  are  all  Lon- 
don?— ^A.  All  London — every  cent  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  are  the  principal  products  of  your  works?— A.  We 
make  lorgings  for  engines,  gun  forgings,  shells,  forgings  for  locomotives,  tires  and 
car  wheels,  tool  steel,  and  castings  of  all  kinds,  provided  they  are  large.  We  do 
not  do  any  small  work,  as  we  are  not  fitted  for  it. 

Q.  Do  you  take  the  iron  ore  and  convert  it  into  these  various  forms? — A.  Oh,  no; 
we  buy  pig  iron  from  the  furnace  men.  All  our  steel  is  made  by  the  open-hearth 
process;  it  is  not  made  by  the  Bessemer  process. 

Q.  Do  you  get  your  raw  material  in  this  state  mostly?— A.  All  of  it  in  this 
state. 

Q.  Are  any  of  your  raw  materials  or  other  supplies  controlled  by  combinations 
commonly  called  trusts?— A.  They  are  all  controlled  by  combinations— all  of  them. 
The  strongest  combination  from  which  we  purchase  anything  is  the  nickel-ore 
combination.  We  use  a  great  deal  of  nickel  in  our  proceHses.  and  we  have  to  buy 
it  in  New  York  from  the  Orford  Copper  Company,  and  that  is  an  international 
combination.  The  prices  are  regulated  in  London  and  everybody  has  to  pay  the 
same  price.  They  advance  prices  to  suit  themseWes.  The  last  advance  they  made 
to  us  from  one  day  to  another  was  28  to  42  cents  a  pound.  When  we  were  notified 
of  it  it  took  our  breath  away  at  first,  and  then,  knowing  how  impossible  it  was  to 
do  anything  else,  we  gladly  assented  to  the  raise. 

Q.  Make  the  difference  with  the  consumer? — A.  The  consumer  must  pay  the 
diflPerence. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  increase  in  your  profit  on  account  of  that? — ^A.  No;  for  a 
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little  while  there  was  a  decided  loes  on  the  contracts  we  had  on  the  books,  bat 
afterwards  we  altered  the  prices  to  suit  the  increased  cost. 

Q.  Is  there  mnch  of  that  product  now  from  Canada? — ^A.  I  think  all  of  it  com«8 
from  Canada.  I  believe  there  is  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  nickel  made  in  New 
Jersey,  but  I  have  an  idea  nearly  all  of  it  comes  from  Sudbury. 

Q.  Have  you  been  subjected,  except  in  that  instance,  to  any  hardship  or  exac- 
tions as  a  result  of  the  combinations  of  companies?— A.  No;  we  have  not;  and 
I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  trusts,  provided  they  do  not  sell  to  a  competitor 
anv  cheaper  than  they  sell  to  me.  We  get  on  very  well  with  the  Standard 
Oil  Conr.xMmy,  from  whom  we  buy  a  good  bit  of  oil,  and  who  are  very  liberal 
in  the  construction  of  a  contract.  l%ey  will  make  a  contract  to  run  a  year 
at  a  certain  figure.  If  in  the  interval  the  prices  fall,  as  has  been  the  case,  they 
give  us  the  benefit  of  the  drop,  whereas  if  the  prices  go  up  tiiey  never  charge 
us  anything  more.  So  we  have  considered  we  have  been  very  fairly  dealt  with  by 
the  Standard.  In  nearly  every  case  with  every  trust  you  can  get  similar  terms. 
It  is  a  business  proposition  with  them  as  with  everybody  else:  tiiey  do  not  like  to 
lose  a  customer  even  though  his  business  is  not  worth  having. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  tendency  of  large  concerns  to  do  business  on  r^^nlar 
business  principles  in  a  way  superior  to  the  practice  of  smaller  companies? — A. 
They  can  not  help  themselves.  The  larger  corporations  generaUy  employ  the  best 
talent,  and  of  course  they  can  afford  to  pay  more  for  talent  than  do  the  smaller 
concerns,  and  for  that  reason  their  business  is  bound  to  be  carried  on  upon  a  more 
businesslike  basis  than  that  of  smaller  concerns. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  These  combinations  were,  of  course,  practically  the 
result  of  the  severe  competition  that  existed  between  the  separate  concerns  before 
they  combined? — A.  In  every  case.  It  was  a  question  of  life  or  death,  and  they 
had  to  combine  in  order  to  hve. 

Q.  Do  these  combinations  arbitrarily  increase  the  price  to  the  consumer?— A. 
No;  the  tendency  would  be  to  reduce  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  there  are  economies  in  the  combinations? — ^A.  Enormous 
economy.    The  larger  the  business  the  smaller  become  your  fixed  charges,  always. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  there  is  sufficient  comx)etition  (take  it  in  steel  manufacture 
in  this  country)  remaining,  even  with  the  4  or  5  large  combinations,  to  make 
competition  omy  on  a  larger  and  wider  scale?— A.  Certainly;  a  larger  and  wider 
scale.  There  will  not  be  so  much  fluctuation  in  prices,  because  a  fight  between 
large  corporations  always  ends  fatally  to  one,  and  nobody  cares  to  be  that  one. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  any  further  statement  to  make?— A.  If  you 
will  permit  me,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  giving  me  this 
hearing.  Two  things  I  would  like  to  emphasize,  one  is  to  give  attention  to  the 
manual  trainine  schools  and  the  other  is  to  let  the  tariff  alone. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


AFFIDAVIT   OF  ME.  K.  0.  NELSON, 

President  N.  O.  Nelson  Mannfacturing  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Louis,  January  I  J,  1901. 
The  Industrial  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sirs:  The  commission  desires  from  me  such  information  and  opinion  as 
I  possess  regarding  the  relations  between  employers  and  employed,  and  especially 
as  to  the  system  of  profit  sharing,  to  which  may  properly  be  attached  the  allied 
subjects  of  business  cooperation  and  social  betterment  in  connection  with  busi- 
ness establishments. 

The  company  of  which  I  am  the  president  and  general  manager  is  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  plumbing  goods  made  of  wood,  iron,  copper,  brass,  lead,  and 
marble.  In  its  various  departments  it  employs  about  50()  persons.  Each  line 
of  work  has  its  own  union,  oy  the  desire  and  encouragement  of  the  management 
The  house  was  founded  by  myself  in  1877,  and  became  a  corporation  under  the 
Missouri  statutes  in  1883.  It  adopted  profit  sharing  in  1886,  and  founded  the  vil- 
lage Leclaire  in  1800.  The  immediate  occasion  of  adopting  the  profit-sharing 
system  was  the  gre&t  railroad  strike  on  the  Gould  lines  in -the  early  part  of  1886. 
I  had  been  for  several  years  much  interested  in  the  constantlv  recurring  strikes 
on  St.  Louis  street-car  lines  and  on  the  railroads  leading  out  of  St.  Louis,  and  in 
many  local  factories.  These  strikes  wasted  a  great  deal  of  the  earning  of  the 
workmen  and  a  great  deal  of  the  profits  and  capital  of  the  emplovers.  Besides 
this,  it  pitted  one  portion  of  the  people  against  their  neighbors,  maRing  us  a  com- 
munity of  enemies  at  home,  hatmg  each  other  when  we  should  love  and  serve 
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eacli  other.  The  Gk)uld  railroad  strike  paralyzed  onr  business  along  with  the 
rest.  I  was  selected  as  1  of  3  conciliators,  but  we  were  refused  an  audience  by  the 
railroad  managers. 

My  reading  of  political  economy  had  been  confined  to  the  orthodox  channels, 
in  which  the  relation  between  employer  and  employed  was  barely  touched  upon. 
In  looking  a  little  further  I  came  across  accounts  of  the  house  pamting  and  deco- 
rating concern  of  Leclaire  &  Co.,  Paris,  founded  in  1888,  and  at  the  time  of 
^^bich  I  write  employing  about  1,(>00  men;  also  the  great  iron  concern  of  Gk>din 
Sc  Co.,  at  Guise,  France,  employing  about  1,100  men.    In  each  of  these  the  sys- 
tem had  for  several  decades  been  m  vogue  by  which  every  employe  was  given  an 
interest  in  the  profits  of  the  business  and  the  opportuni^  to  become  part  owner 
in  the  capital.    This  seemed  to  me  a  rational  relation,  and  I  immediately  decided 
to  adopt  it.    In  March,  1886,  we  placed  in  the  pay  envelopes  a  notice  that  begin- 
ning with  the  first  of  that  vear  we  should  divide  our  profits  by  equal  percentage 
on  tne  salaries  and  wages  oi  all  employees  and  the  net  cash  capital  of  the  company, 
after  first  allowing  a  commercial  rate  of  interest  on  the  capi&l.    We  charged  the 
cnrrent  rate  of  interest  for  the  capital  as  its  wages,  and  tnen  we  considered  that 
capital  and  wages  stood  on  equal  ground. 

By  the  Godin  and  the  Leclaire  plans  the  interest  of  capital  instead  of  the  capi- 
tal itself  would  be  the  fund  upon  which  dividends  womd  be  declared;  but  our 
bnslness  was  to  some  extent  a  trading  one,  and  its  earnings  were  large  compared 
to  the  capital.  It  was  therefore  resolved  that  it  would  be  sufficiently  liberal  to 
the  employees  to  set  their  wages  against  the  capital  itself.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  we  called  all  of  the  employees  together,  restated  the  plan  in  somewhat 
fnller  detail,  and  requested  them  to  select  from  their  own  number  an  auditor, 
-who  should  examine  the  closing  of  the  books  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  and 
certify  that  the  division  had  been  properly  made.  The  proposal  was  uncondi- 
tional. We  required  no  agreement  or  stipulation  nor  did  we  urge  that  harder 
"work  should  be  done.  We  did  not,  as  a  matter-of-fact,  institute  the  system  with 
a  view  to  getting  more  work  or  making  more  profits;  but  had  this  been  the  motive 
^ve  should  still  think  that  it  would  have  better  results  if  left  to  the  judgment  and 
fairness  of  the  x>eople  themselves.  Owing  largely  to  the  interruption  by  the  great 
railroad  strike,  the  year  was  an  unfavoraole  one,  and  the  dividend  on  wages  was 
only  5  per  cent.  The  following  year  it  was  10  per  cent;  from  that  year  until  1895 
it  varied  from  5  to  10  per  cent  per  annum.  The  first  3  years  the  mvidends  were 
X>aid  in  cash,  with  the  privilege  of  investing  in  shares  or  the  company. 

After  these  8  years  had  made  it  clear  to  the  men  that  it  was  real  money  that 
they  earned  in  that  way,  we  then  made  the  dividends  payable  in  shares.  We 
recognized  the  fact  that  an  increase  of  an  average  of  8  per  cent  in  wages  would 
mean  in  most  cases  a  rise  in  the  scale  of  living,  which  would  have  to  be  forcibly 
reduced  when  there  should  be  no  dividends,  or  when  the  employee  should  be 
thrown  out  and  do  work  elsewhere.  The  main  value  of  the  money  would  lie  in 
laying  up  something  for  the  future.  No  trouble  or  criticism  or  inclination  to 
interfere  ever  occurred,  nor  has  any  occurred  up  to  the  present  time.  We  had,  at 
the  start,  made  provision  for  taking  care  of  disabled  employees  and  dependent 
families.  In  years  immediately  following  the  system  was  adopts  by  a  good 
many  concerns  throughout  the  country,  a  number  of  them  being  in  our  own  lines 
of  manufacture.  Most  of  them  discontinued  it  after  1  or  2  years'  trial,  on  the 
ground  that  they  observed  no  improvements  in  the  quahty  and  quantity  of  work. 
It  appears  to  be  quite  impossible  for  anyone  to  decide  whether  each  employee  does 
a  little  better  or  a  little  worse;  and  I  would  add  that  I  should  never  advise  anv 
employer  to  adopt  the  profit-sharing  system  with  a  view  to  making  a  larger  addi- 
tional profit  than  will  be  paid  out  in  dividends.  No  one  should  adopt  the  system 
except  upon  the  ground  tnat  it  is  right  to  recognize  the  workers'  interest  m  the 
joint  outcome  of  the  work  that  is  done.  The  wages,  from  those  of  the  general 
manager  down  to  the  office  boy,  measure  his  estimated  contribution  to  the  general 
product,  and  upon  this  same  basis  the  profits  should  be  divided.  That  such  a 
joint  interest  will,  in  the  long  run,  affect  the  quality  of  work  seems  to  me  an 
unavoidable  conclusion,  and  upon  this  general  reason  the  economic  value  of  the 
system  must  rest. 

In  all  successful  and  long  established  profit-sharing  establishments  the  tendency 
has  been  to  approach  more  and  more  to  genuine  cooperation,  wherein  the  employ- 
ees become  recognized  as  the  vital  element  in  the  ousiness  association.  Thirty 
years  ago  M.  Leclaire  turned  over  to  his  employees  the  entire  management  of  his 
business,  his  own  share  of  the  capital  to  be  retired  by  the  profits,  which  went 
entirely  to  the  employees,  except  paying  Leclaire  interest  on  his  remaining  capi- 
tal. For  more  than  20  years  it  has  been  owned  and  managed  entirely  by  the 
employees.    GK)din  died  in  1888.    He  had  already  made  a  similar  arrangement  to 
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that  of  Leclaire  for  retiring  his  own  capital,  and  this  has  now,  I  believe,  been 
entirely  accomplished.  In  the  Lieclaire  honse  one-half  of  the  capital  is  owned  by 
the  mntnal  benefit  society,  into  which  all  of  the  workers  are  admitted  after  a 
certain  length  of  service.  The  other  half  of  the  capital  is  owned  by  2  partners, 
who  are  the  managers.  Upon  the  death  or  retirement  of  either  one  of  the  part- 
ners his  successor  is  elected  by  the  mntnal  benefit  society.  Five  per  cent  inter- 
est is  allowed  on  the  capital,  one-half  of  the  remaining  profits  ^o  bodilv  to  the 
society  for  general  provident  purposes,  and  the  remaining  half  is  distributed  in 
cash  by  equal  dividend  upon  the  wa^es  and  the  interest  fund. 

In  the  Godin  concern  5  per  cent  mterest  is  allowed  on  the  capital,  a  certain 
amount  set  aside  for  educational  and  other  general  purposes,  and  the  remainder 
distributed  by  equal  percentage  on  the  wages  and  the  mterest  fund.  The  dividend 
on  the  wages  is  applied  as  parent  on  shares,  and  as  the  investment  of  the  employ- 
ees increases,  the  oldest  capital  is  x>aid  off.  Thus,  the  Gk)din  estate  is  first  paid 
out,  and  thereafter  the  oldest  shareholders  among  the  employees  when  there  is  a 
surplus  of  capital.  Besides  their  extensive  factories,  the  Godin  Comiwwiy  owns  3 
extensive  residential  buildings,  known  as  the  Familistere,  in  which  Goain  lived 
until  his  death,  and  all  the  chiefs  live,  as  well  as  a  great  portion  of  the  workers. 
They  have  a  cooperative  store,  a  theater,  a  school,  day  nursery,  kindergarten,  and 
a  fine  park.  Qodin  was  an  ardent  disciple  of  Fourier,  and  in  a  series  of  papers 
called  **  Social  Solutions*'  he  outlined  a  plan  of  industrial  society  which  has  been 
practically  followed  in  the  development  of  the  factory  and  of  the  familistere. 

The  South  Metropolitan  Gtes  Works  of  London,  probably  the  most  extensive  gas 
producer  in  the  world,  employing  about  10,000  men,  adoi)ted  profit  sharing  about 
15  years  ago  as  the  result  of  a  bitter  and  protracted  strike,  the  dividends  being 
payable  in  stock  of  the  company.  The  arrangement  has  been  eminently  snccess- 
rul ;  the  employees  have  now  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  investment  in  the 
shares,  and  nave  3  representatives  upon  the  board  of  directors. 

The  Thames  Iron  Works,  a  very  large  shipbuilding  company,  has  had  the  sys- 
tem in  use  a  number  of  years,  and  the  recent  report  of  the  president  is  exceedingly 
interesting. 

There  are  in  this  country  a  large  number  of  profit-sharing  concerns,  but  as 
there  is  no  general  association  and  no  Government  bureau  requiring  reports  to 
be  made,  few  particulars  are  known  about  their  operations.  The  most  extensive 
department  store  in  Paris— the  Bon  March6— has  had  a  complete  and  liberal 

Srofit-sharing  system  in  use  for  20  or  more  years.  The  proprietor  long  since 
ied,  but  the  widow  continued  and  improved  upon  the  plan.  Besides  an  interest 
in  profits  by  the  several  thousand'  employees,  bberal  provision  is  made  for  com- 
mon benefits  and  future  pensions. 

In  the  cooperative  associations  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  the  profit- 
sharing  or  bonus  system  is  in  common  use.  The  system  is  by  far  the  most 
developed  in  France;  next  to  that  being  England,  and  for  the  rest  it  is  steadily 
though  slowly  spreading  in  the  United  States  and  other  commercial  countries. 
It  is  an  elastic  system.  The  plan  may  be  made  to  suit  the  inclination  of  the 
employer  and  the  nature  of  the  circumstances.  Two  conditions  only  are  neces- 
sary: That  the  plan  of  distribution  shall  be  stated  in  advance  and  not  be  left  to 
the  eood  will  or  caprice  of  the  employer,  and  second,  that  no  counter  conditions 
shall  be  exacted,  fi  left  to  the  option  of  the  employer  after  the  profits  have 
been  made  it  comes  in  the  nature  of  a  gift,  which  violates  the  principle  and 
defeats  the  purpose.  If  coupled  with  conditions  it  is  open  to  the  objection  that 
it  interferes  with  the  ordinary  rights  of  the  employees. 

Another  form  of  profit  sharing  is  what  is  known  as  business  cooperation.  This 
system  of  business  has  in  Great  Britain  reached  the  extraordinary  extent  of 
1,600,000  members,  an  annual  business  of  $275,000,000,  and  annual  profits  of  over 
$40,000,000.  There  are  in  Great  Britain  about  2,000  retail  associations,  some  of 
them,  that  of  Leeds  for  instance,  having  over  30,000  members  and  extensive  fac- 
tories of  their  own.  The  federated  wholesale  society,  with  headquarters  at 
Manchester  and  branches  at  London,  New  Castle,  and  Bristol,  does  a  business  of 
over  $65,000,000  a  year,  keeps  about  30  resident  buyers  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
operates  factories  employing  about  10,000  men,  owns  7  ships,  plying  between 
England  and  Ireland  and  England  and  the  Continent. 

All  of  these  cooperative  associations  have  been  started  by  plain  workingmen  on 
small  capital,  buying  and  selling  exclusively  for  cash,  chargmg  the  usual  market 
prices,  and  out  of  the  profits  paying  dividends  in  proportion  to  the  purchases  of 
each  member,  half  dividends  to  nonmembers,  applying  these  dividends  first  on 
the  deferred  payments  of  shares  and  thereafter  m  cash.  The  advantages  of  the 
system,  compared  with  the  ordinary  competitive  method,  are  that  expenses  can 
be  proportioned  strictiy  to  the  business  requirements;  that  they  sell  only  genuine 
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g^oods,  give  honest  weight  and  measnre,  and  save  for  themselves  the  profits  as 
'well  as  the  economiei*.  They  pay  5  per  cent  interest  on  the  share  capital,  set  aside 
a  portion  as  surplus,  and  then  return  dividends  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent  on  the 
purchases.  This  of  course  is  profit  sharing  in  its  fullest  sense.  In  France  the 
cooi)erative  business  has  been  developed  mainly  in  the  farmers' buying  and  selling 
associations.  In  Germany  and  in  Austria  the  most  prevalent  form  is  the  people's 
banks.  These  have  had  phenomenal  success.  In  Italy  cooperation  is  well  devel- 
oped in  stores,  in  associanons  for  doing  contract  work,  and  also  in  people's  banks. 
In  the  United  States  cooperation  has  been  most  largely  developed  in  creameries 
and  mills;  but  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  extensive  and  prosperous  stores 
on  the  English  plan.  Notable  among  these  are  the  Arlington  at  Lawrence,  Mass., 
and  the  Johnson  County  at  Olathe,  Kans. 

There  is  yet  another  form  of  profit  sharing,  sometimes  designated  under  the 
name  of  social  betterment.  The  utter  disregard  of  comfort,  of  sanitary  condi- 
tions, and  of  appearances  about  factories  have  always  been  a  reproach.  In  recent 
years  many  employers  have  come  to  consider  that  it  is  worth  their  while  to 
improve  these  conditions.  In  not  a  few  places  the  surrounding  grounds,  when 
there  are  any,  have  been  beautified,  dining  and  rest  rooms  have  been  equipi)ed, 
lecture  courses  and  libraries  have  been  provided;  all  of  these  free.  Tney  cost 
some  money,  and  to  this  extent  they  are  a  sharing  of  the  profits  with  the  employ- 
ees. Notable  instances  of  these  are  the  National  Cash  Register  Company  at 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  the  Sherwin-Williams  Company  at  Cleveland. 

Prior  to  1890 1  had  become  impressed  with  the  evil  conditions  of  city  life  and 
the  impossibility  of  doin^  anything  more  with  profit  sharing  than  an  increase  of 
the  cash  payments.  Believing  in  the  old  adage  that  Gk>d  made  the  country  and 
man  made  the  town,  and  having  rather  more  confidence  in  the  workmanship  of 
the  former  than  of  the  latter,  I  secured  for  my  company,  in  the  spring  of  1890,  a 
tract  of  125  acres  of  land,  situated  on  the  high  and  rolling  lands  of  Illinois,  18 
miles  northeast  of  St.  Louis,  adjoining  the  county  town  of  EdwardsviUe.  Here 
we  began  to  build  factories,  at  the  same  time  laying  out  a  portion  of  the  acreage 
as  a  park  villaee.  We  laid  out  winding  roads  which  we  have  since  paved  with 
that  most  excellent  material,  coal  cinders.  We  planted  trees  and  laid  sidewalks 
along  these  roads.  We  built  a  bowling  alley  ana  billiard  room,  a  clubhouse  for 
single  men,  with  a  room  for  evening  gatherings,  and  then  started  building  cot- 
tages of  from  3  to  6  rooms  to  sell  to  any  employees  who  wanted  to  buy.  We  pro- 
vided our  own  electric  light  for  factory  and  village  use,  and  also  water.  We  kept 
building  more  factories  and  more  houses  until  1894,  when  the  dull  times  overtook 
us ,  and  we  had  to  wait  a  while.  We  built  a  greenhouse  to  provide  our  own  flowers 
for  the  public  grounds  and  for  giving  away  to  those  who  would  set  them  out  in  their 
yards.  Payments  on  the  houses  were  made  at  about  the  equivalent  of  city  rents. 
Quite  a  number  of  them  have  been  entirely  paid  for.  There  is  about  one-third  of 
an  acre  of  ground  to  each  house,  on  which  flowers  and  fruit  trees  and  vegetables 
are  planted.  We  provided  lawn  mowers  for  everybody's  use.  A  nyone  who  wants 
more  garden  room  than  he  has  on  his  own  lot  can  have  all  he  wants  already 
plowed  in  the  adjacent  farm.  We  have  a  lecture  and  dance  hall,  40  by  60  feet, 
which  has  sliding  partitions,  so  that  we  make  out  of  it  a  schoolhouse  with  one 
large  and  two  medium-sized  rooms.  There  is  a  kindergarten  and  primary  school, 
a  dancing  class,  and  two  or  three  reading  clubs  among  the  children.  From  the 
beginning  we  have  had  a  lecture  course  every  winter.  Among  our  lecturers  have 
been  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Prof.  John  Flske,  Dr.  George  D.  Herron,  and  Mayor 
Jones.  We  have  musicales  and  sometimes  dramatic  performances.  The  work- 
men are  organized  into  bowling  clubs,  which  occupy  the  bowling  alley  every  night 
throughout  the  winter  and  most  of  the  time  during  the  summer.  Our  baseball 
campus  is  occupied  every  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sundays  by  the  home  and  visit- 
ing clubs.  We  have  several  tennis  courts  and  two  large  skating  pnonds.  Every 
house  has  running  water  and  electric  light  in  it.  We  have  no  political  organiza- 
tion. We  have  a  school  and  library  association  which  looks  after  the  school  and 
library  and  public  pounds.  There  is  no  boss  in  any  form.  No  resident  has  ever 
been  asked  to  cut  his  ^ass  or  go  to  church  or  keep  sober;  and  mainly,  I  think, 
for  that  reason,  there  has  never  been  a  fight  or  a  drunk  or  any  interference  with 
the  neighbor.  The  people  of  EdwardsviUe  are  welcomed  to  all  of  our  attractions, 
and  they  use  them  cordially  and  freely.  Because  our  yards  are  pretty,  our  houses 
and  people  neat,  and  our  roads  kept  to  perfection,  they  come  to  Leclaire  to  do 
their  dnving  and  wheeling  and  promenading.  The  making  of  an  attractive 
village  is  really  very  simple.  It  only  needs  the  opportunity,  and  then  let  people 
alone.  At  the  start  scarcely  any  of  our  people  made  any  gardens;  scarcely  any 
planted  flowers.  They  did  not  know  how  to  do  it  nor  care  for  it.  By  infectious 
example  they  now  all  have  gardens  and  handsome  yards.    For  8  years  I  have 
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lived  in  tho  center  of  the  village  with  mjr  own  family  and  my  daughter  s  familj. 
We  all  agree  that  we  never  had  hotter  neighhors  l&an  the  factory  workmen.  My 
nnmarried  daughter  teaches  dancing  to  about  85  girls  and  boys,  ranging  in  age 
from  7  to  16.  She  has  two  reading  clnbs  and  a  sewing  class.  No  more  intelligent 
or  better  behaved  children  conld  be  found  in  the  West  End  of  St.  Lonis  or  Mur- 
ray Hill  in  New  York  or  Beacon  street,  Boston.  I  have  not  learned  of  a  smgle 
instance  in  which  a  family  wanted  to  leave  Leclaire.  I  am  perfectly  at  home 
with  the  children,  and  I  know  they  are  enthusiastically  fond  and  proud  of  their 
home.  I  regard  Leclaire  as  the  most  imix>rtant  part  of  our  profit-sharing  venture. 
Very  sincerely, 

N.  O.  Nelson. 

On  this  14th  day  of  January,  1901,  before  me,  a  notary  public  for  the  citvof 
St.  Louis,  appeared  N.  O.  Nelson,  to  me  personally  known,  and  being  by  me  dniy 
sworn,  acknowledged  this  to  be  his  free  act  and  deed. 

[SEAL.]  William  H.  Baker, 

Notary  PiiWic 

(My  term  expires  September  26, 1903.) 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  PEOF.  NICHOLAS  PAINE  GILMAH, 

Author  of  ''Profit  ShaHng,"  **A  Dividend  to  Labor,''  etc.,  MeadviUe,  Pa. 

To  the  Industrlll  Commission,  Wa^hingUmj  D,  C, 

Dear  Sirs:  I  re|fret  my  inability  to  appear  before  jrour  honorable  body  in  person 
to  testify  concemmg  profit  sharing,  a  subject  to  wmch  I  have  given  consi&rable 
attention  in  the  past  dozen  years.  In  making  out  a  brief  statement  on  the  matter, 
at  your  request,  to  be  included  in  your  report,  I  believe  I  shall  do  best  to  refer 
first,  in  general,  to  several  writings  which  I  have  put  forth  on  the  subject,  and 
then  to  give  a  few  supplementary  data  and  statements  of  opinion  which  may  be 
of  service  to  you. 

"Profit  Sharing  between  Employer  and  Employee,'' published  in  March,  1889,wm 
chiefly  intended  to  present  in  condensed  and  serviceable  form  the  facts  of  the  record 
of  profit-sharing  experiments  in  Europe  and  America,  and  this  record  formed 
the  Dody  of  the  volume.  Introductory  chapters  on  "The  industrial  problem," 
"Product  shariuff ,"  and  "  The  wages  system  in  its  various  forms  "  *  were  prefixed, 
and  the  historical  record  and  the  survey  of  the  present  situation  were  followed 
by  two  chapters  containing  a  "  Summary  and  analysis  of  experience  "  and  "'  The 
argument  for  profit  sharing."  This  volume  has  been  allowed  to  stand  unrevised 
to  this  day,  as,  for  several  good  reasons,  I  have  preferred  to  present  later  informa- 
tion  and  reasonings  on  the  subject  in  other  books.  "  Socialism  and  the  American 
Spirit"  (1898),  Chapter  IX,  for  instance,  contained  a  discussion  of  "What  profit 
sharing  means"  and  a  record  of  "  Recent  progress,"  in  1889-1898. 

This  discussion  embodied  the  substance  of  an  address  ^ven  in  Boston  in  1890 
and  published  the  same  year,  on  "Industrial  Partnership  or  Profit  Sharing:  A 
Word  to  the  Employer,"  copies  of  which  have  been  furnished  your  honorable 
body.  The  chief  point  in  this  address  was  the  fuller  treatment  than  in  the  book 
of  the  argument  tnat  the  emplo^ree  should  share  losses  as  well  as  profits  with  the 
employer.  To  this  method,  which  is  a  much  longer  step  toward  cooperative  pro- 
duction than  profit  sharing  is,  as  usually  practiced,  it  would  be  essential  that  tbe 
employees  should,  in  equity,  have  also  a  share  in  the  commercial  management  of 
the  business.  To  such  a  partnership  the  employer  would  decidedly  object,  but  it 
would  be  only  equitable  if  the  employee  were  to  share  losses  as  well  as  g^ns.  by 
deductions  from  his  wages  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  case  of  bad  limes.  Profit 
sharing  is  a  limited  arrangement  to  be  considered  on  its  own  merits;  profit-ana- 
loss  sharing  is  another  matter,  also  to  be  considered  on  its  x>eculiar  ments*. 

In  a  third  volume,  published  in  November,  1899,  and  entitled  "A  Dividend  to 
Labor:  A  Study  of  Employers'  Welfare  Institutions,"  the  third  part  of  the  book, 
"A  direct  dividend  to  labor," contained  two  chapters  on  profit  shfuin^.  Ctae 
gave  comparatively  full  accounts  of  five  prominent  cases— the  Baille-Lemaire 

'This  chapter  was  written  withoat  the  aid  of  Mr.  D.  P.  Schloas'  valuable  work,  •*  Methods  ol  Indus- 
trial  RemuneratioD,"  which  appeared  In  1892  (third  edition,  reyiaed  and  enlarged,  189S) .  Mr. Sohio* 
treatA  the  subject  thorouRhly,  and  he  devotes  considerable  space  to  profit  shanng. 

sfixtracts  from  the  address  referred  to  are  given  below  in  Exhibit  A. 
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honse  of  Paris,  the  Bonme  Mills  of  Fall  River,  the  Procter  &  Gamble  Company  of 
Cincinnati,  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  of  London,  and  the  N.  O.  Nel- 
son Company  of  St.  Lonis.  The  second  chapter  gave  a  number  of  particulars 
concerning  *'  Profit  sharing  to-day,"  and  in  Appendix  II  was  a  full  list  of  profit- 
sharins  firms.  (I  may  say  here  that  no  especial  pains  had  been  taken  to  ascer- 
tain all  the  cases  in  tne  United  States,  and  the  list  is  therefore  probably  much 
shorter  than  it  would  have  been  had  a  careful  investigation  been  made.) 

1  would  especially  invite  your  attention  to  Appendix  III,  a  more  detailed 
examination  of  **  Cases  of  Abandonment  of  Profit  Sharing  in  the  United  States  '* 
than  it  seemed  desirable  to  place  in  the  body  of  the  book.  Here  I  criticised  the 
*'  statistical  method  "  followed  by  Mr.  Paul  Monroe  in  a  paper  in  the  **  American 
Jonmal  of  Sociology  "  for  May,  1896,  and  insisted  that  tlie  wisest  way  now  is  to 
study  a  few  cases  in  which  the  system  has  had  a  full  and  impartial  trial,  and  has 
then  been  continued  or  abandoned,  as  the  case  may  be.  Three  or  four  years 
seems  a  reasonable  length  of  time  to  fix  as  the  minimum  period  in  which  the 
employers  and  the  employees  can  be  educated  into  a  realizing  sense  of  what  the 
lo^c  of  profit  sharing  demands  of  both  parties;  and  cases  of  shorter  trial  seem  to 
be  valuaole  chiefly  as  indicating  too  great  expectations  and  obviously  superficial 
attention  to  the  history  of  this  method  of  modifying  the  wages  system. 

In  a  review  of  "A  Dividend  to  Labor"  in  the  "Journal  of  Sociology"  for 
November,  1900.  page  418,  Mr.  Monroe  travesties  this  argument,  and  states  that  I 
claim  that  *'  (2)  any  trial  of  three  years'  duration  demonstrates  that  the  scheme  is 
a  snccess."  There  is  no  justification  for  such  a  statement  in  my  volume.  On  the 
contrary,  the  appendix  in  question  treats  several  American  cases  in  which  the 
trial  was  made  for  three  years  or  more,  and  then  abandoned. > 

A  brief  pajjer  by  me  on  **  Profit  Sharing  and  Codpjeration  in  the  United  States  " 
-was  printed  in  the  series  of  mono^^raphs  on  American  Social  Economics,  issued 
for  distribution  at  the  recent  Paris  Exposition  of  Social  Economy.  As  this  was 
prepared  for  the  press  about  the  time  of  publication  of  the  volume  last  named,  it 
contains  no  new  facts  about  profit  sharing.  Since  returning  from  the  exi)osition 
I  have  collected  no  new  material,  and  therefore  have  no  more  recent  information 
to  offer  for  your  consideration.' 

Two  or  tmree  observations,  however,  I  would  like  to  make.  It  is  too  often  for- 
[?otten  that  profit  sharing  is  a  step  to  be  taken  by  the  employer.  He  is  the  person 
to  be  convinced  of  its  feasibility  and  desirability.  My  own  writings  on  the  sub- 
ject have,  therefore,  been  primarily  addressed  to  him.  If  anyone  inquires  why 
it  is  that  profit  sharing  has  made  slow  process  in  recent  years,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  chief  cause  is  the  conservatism  of  the  employing  class.  The  system 
has  had  the  hearty  indorsement  of  many  economists,  and  a  large  body  of  public 
opinion  is  favorable  to  it.  The  opinion  of  the  trade  unions  is  suspicious  or  nostile 
rather  than  friendly,  and  this  fact  seems  to  be  one  of  the  leading  practical  diffi- 
culties for  an  employer  to  overcome  in  working  out  the  idea.  But  this  hostility 
is  by  no  means  universal,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen,  in  any  particular  locality, 
whether  it  will  yield  before  a  campaign  of  education.  Efforts  at  enlightenment,  so 
far  as  books,  at  least,  are  concerned,  have  been  directed  to  the  employer  mainly, 
and  it  is  therefore  employers  who  are  responsible  for  the  slow  spread  of  the  system. 
If  it  is  a  reasonable  and  practicable  plan,  employers  who  decry  it  must  be  rated 
accordingly;  if  it  is  unreasonable  and  impracticable,  they  should  be  praised  for 
their  opposition. 

As  my  own  interest  in  labor  reform  has  been  not  so  much  to  see  any  particular 
method  for  securing  industrial  peace  prevail  as  to  see  such  peace  attained  by  the 
wider  extension  of  friendly  feeling  and  **  the  human  touch  "  in  industry,  I  have 
endeavored  in  **  A  Dividend  to  Labor  "  to  point  out  to  employers  some  of  the  ways 
to  such  peace,  through  other  methods  thsm  formal  profit  sharing.  Profit  sharing 
may  itself  be  ranked  as  an  employer's  "  welfare  institution,"  but  there  are  other 
varieties  of  such  institutions  to  which  a  cautious  employer  will  more  easily  incline. 
These  constitute  a  real,  if  indirect,  dividend  to  labor,  which  mi^ht  be  informally 
given  by  successful  employers  who  would  shrink  from  committmg  themselves  to 
any  plan  of  regular  profit  sharing.  My  recent  volume  was  intended  to  broaden 
the  ground  of  my  appeal  to  the  employer,  who  would  take  a  morid  view  of  his 
unique  function  ana  his  great  opportunity.  **  Pay  a  dividend  to  the  working- 
man  as  well  as  to  the  stockholder;  you  will  find  such  a  policy  wise  as  well  as 
generous."  Such  is  the  broad  position  which  seems  to  me,  as  in  1889,  the  best  for 
the  employer  to  hold."    But  whether  this  dividend  shall  be  direct  or  indirect,  it  is 


1  Extracts  from  the  appendix  to  "A  Dividend  to  Labor  "  are  Riven  below  in  Exhibit  B. 

*The  portion  of  the  paper  referred  to  which  deals  with  "profit  sharing"  is  given  below  In  Exhibit  C. 

»  See  "A  Dividend  to  Labor  "  pp.  8l»-361. 
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for  his  own  judgment  and  conscience  to  decide.  My  contention  is  that  here  we 
are  dealing  with  a  matter — the  relation  of  employer  and  employee— conceminK 
which  conscience  has  something  to  say;  that  judgment  without  conscience  will 
result  in  labor  troubles  to  the  end;  but  that  judgment  and  conscience  will  reralt 
in  peace  and  partnership  in  the  world  of  industry,  and  that  some  form  of  a  divi- 
dend to  labor  will  probably  be  one  factor  in  procuring  such  a  happy  result. 

Nicholas  Paine  Gilmah. 

State  of  Pennsylvania,  County  of  Crawford,  ss: 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  said  county, 
Nicholas  Paine  Oilman,  who,  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and 
says  that  the  foregoing  statement  as  made  by  him  is  true  and  correct  according 
to  the  best  of  his  tmowledge  and  belief. 

Nicholas  Painb  Qilmxs. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  26th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1900. 
[SEAL.]  Sara  N.  Johnson,  Notary  PubUe, 


Exhibit  A. 
industrial  partnership  or  profit  sharing. 

[Extracts  from  an  address  by  Nicholas  Paine  Oilman.] 

Profit  sharing  is  the  common  name  in  this  country  for  a  business  arrangement 
between  employer  and  employee,  which  frecjuently  receives  in  England  the  more 
comprehensive  and  more  adequate  desi^ation  of  industrial  partoershi^.  Both 
words  in  this  phrase  need  to  be  emphasized.  It  is  to  excite  and  maintam  a  real 
feeling  of  jiartnership  in  the  mind  of  the  worMngman  that  the  profit-sharing  sysr 
tem  is  put  into  operation.  If  this  friendly  feeling  result  in  a  sincere  interest  in 
the  success  of  the  concern  and  greater  economy,  carefulness,  and  zeal  on  the 
part  of  the  employee,  then  the  method  is  a  success,  profit  or  no  profit. 

The  systeih  is  not,  and  can  not  be,  a  commercial  partnership,  under  which  the 
wor^nen  inspect  the  books  at  their  pleasure  and  have  a  voice  in  the  daily  man- 
agement of  the  business.  It  is  an  industrial  partnership,  under  which  the  worlr- 
man,  in  his  own  department — that  of  production  or  distribution — does  his  very 
best,  stimulated  by  an  exx)ected  bonus,  to  make  a  profit  for  the  firm.  The  gain 
of  the  year,  however,  depends  not  only  on  good  work  by  the  employees,  but  veiy 
largely,  it  may  be  chiefly,  on  skill  in  the  commercial  management.  WiUi  th» 
management  no  system  of  industrial  partnership  allows  the  workman  to  meddle: 
he  is  not  permitted  to  go  to  the  accounts  when  he  likes,  or  in  any  least  degree  to 
prescribe  the  businesspolicy.  In  his  own  place,  as  a  producer  or  distributer,  he 
IS  to  do  his  utmost.  He  will  be  aroused,  if  he  has  common  human  nature  in  hinif 
by  the  prospect  of  a  dividend  on  wages.  Ample  experience  shows  that  the  are^ 
age  workman  thus  makes  his  contribution  in  good  years,  and  in  bad  years,  too, 
toward  the  success  of  the  firm.  He  can  be  punctual,  careful,  economical,  in  every 
way  diligent,  in  a  time  of  business  depression,  as  well  as  in  a  time  of  prosperity. 
Every  year  the  employee  in  a  true  industrial  partnership  is  a  successfm  maker  of 

Srofit  when  compared  with  the  ordinary  wage  earner,  and  so  far  as  his  own 
epartment  and  his  ownpower  and  responsibility  are  concerned.  In  no  year  i«  he 
responsible  for  losses.  He  does,  he  can  do,  nothing  toward  incurring  losses  ^^^ 
through  bad  workmanship;  and  if  he  is  a  poor  workman  he  shomd  be  dropped 
from  the  industrial  partnership,  if  not  dismissed  altogether. 

When  the  commercial  management  makes  a  profit,  after  the  reserve  fond  and 
all  other  conservative  charges  have  been  met,  a  part  of  the  surplus  falls  to  tibe 
men,  because  good  work  on  their  part  has  enabled  the  firm  to  go  into  the  msr^ 
with  a  product  well  made.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  zeaX  of  the  employe<^ 
and  all  the  talent  of  the  counting-room  have  been  ineffectual  to  avoid  losses  in  the 
market  under  adverse  circumstances,  the  commercial  partners  promptly  \)eaTsii 
the  money  loss.  The  workman  was  invited  to  do  his  test,  like  one  really  inte^ 
ested;  ana  he  was  promised  a  share  in  the  profits,  if  any  were  made.  He  to^ 
the  risk,  and  he  did  his  part,  under  the  sensible  limitations  and  conditions  impose" 
by  the  firm.  His  responsibility  must  in'  reason  and  eauity  be  measured  by  the 
power  allowed  him.  Give  the  body  of  workmen,  in  a  snoe  factory  or  a  flour  miU 
where  they  think  of  practicing  profit  sharing,  the  right  to  examine  the  hooks  ^ 
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any  time;  give  them  a  powerful  voice  in  shaping  the  business  policy;  let  them 
command  when  to  buy  and  where  to  sell — then  you  can  reasonably  and  equitably 
ask  them  in  a  bad  year  to  bear  a  share  of  the  money  loss  out  of  the  wages  and 
bonuses  received.  But,  however  such  an  arrangement  might  work,  it  is  not  the 
actual  or  historical  system  of  profit  sharing  or  industrial  partnership;  it  is  an 
entirely  different  system. 

The  industrial  partnership  method  which  has  behind  it  so  conspicuous  a  record 
of  success,  and  which  is  to-day  in  operation  with  more  than  two  hundred  firms 
and  corporations,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  a  great  variety  of  business,  is  a  strictly 
limited  and  well-defined  scheme,  essentially  different  from  productive  coopera- 
tion as  well  as  from  the  pure  wages  system.  These  limitations  belong  to  its  very 
nature;  but  they  are  entirely  disregarded  by  the  critic  who  asks,  "  Why  should 
the  w^orkman  share  profits  and  not  snare  losses  also? ''  This,  the  most  common  of 
all  objections  to  the  profit-sharing  plan,  must  be  seen  to  be  entirely  superficial, 
and  quite  wide  of  the  mark,  when  we  consider  that  the  partnership,  into  which 
the  employer  himself  invites  the  men,  is  industrial,  not  commercial;  that  ho  sur- 
renders, in  no  manner  or  degree,  his  absolute  control  over  affairs;  that  he  is 
just  as  much  of  an  autocrat  as  he  was  before:  that  he  keeps  his  books  entu-ely 
free  from  troublesome  inspection;  that  he  fixes  himself  the  percentage  of  the 
bonus  on  wages,  after  he  has  calculated  the  average  profit  of  a  series  of  years, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent;  that  he  is  to  pay  this  bonus  in  prosperous  times  only, 
when  it  has  actually  been  realized;  and  that  he  is  not  to  pay  it  m  any  year  until  a 
proper  contribution  has  been  made  to  a  substantial  reserve  fund.  When  we  attend 
to  all  these  points,  there  ap^xears  a  plain  element  of  absurdity  in  the  objection  to 
industrial  x)artner8hip,  that  it  does  not  require  the  workman  to  contribute  toward 
losses  out  of  his  savings  or  his  w^es. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  strain  comes  upon  the  method  of  industrial  partner- 
ship in  years  when  the  men  have  been  doing  well  in  the  ijroductive  department, 
and  have  actually  on  their  side  made  their  due  contribunon  toward  realizing  a 
good  profit  (in  comparison  with  what  they  would  have  done  under  the  simple 
wages  method),  and  then  learn  that  they  will  receive  no  bonus  because  the  com- 
mercial department,  for  which  they  are  in  no  respect  responsible,  as  they  have  no 
power  in  it,  shows  a  loss.  The  test  of  the  workmen  comes,  indeed,  when  they  are 
thus  disapiK)inted  of  a  bonus  for  which  they  had  hoped.  But  is  it  not  a  time  of 
strain  for  all,  from  the  partners  in  the  firm  down?  The  critics  of  industrial  part- 
nership, who  prefer  the  ease  of  prophecy  to  the  work  of  studying  facts  of  record, 
tell  us  that  the  workman  at  sucn  a  time  will  sulk,  will  *'  kick,"  will  strike,  will, 
in  short,  make  all  manner  of  trouble,  because  he  is  so  stupid  that  he  can  not 
understand  for  himself  the  reasons  given  why  no  profit  could  be  made  that  year, 
and  so  suspicious  that  he  will  not  take  the  word  of  the  most  honorable  employer, 
or  the  expert  accountant  called  in,  to  the  effect  that  no  profit  has  been  real- 
ized.   »    ♦    ♦ 

But  those  critics  of  industrial  partnership  who  prophesy  that  the  workmen  will 
at  once  depart  from  their  sound  mind  forget  the  difference  between  an  intelligent 
artisan  and  a  naked  Maori.  The  sharing  of  profits  is,  then,  we  must  remember, 
but  one  feature,  however  important  and  agreeable,  of  the  system  of  industrial 
partnership.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  method,  the  sharing  of  losses  by  the 
workman  out  of  his  savings,  in  bad  times,  would  be  irrational  aiid  unjust;  he 
loses,  and  properly  loses,  only  the  bonus  which  he  has  actually  earned.  Having 
thus  attended  to  the  principal  objection  made  i^inst  profit  sharing  by  those  who 
know  little  or  nothing  about  it,  I  pass  to  a  brief  summary  of  the  claims  of  the 
method  upon  the  careful  attention  of  every  employer  of  labor.    ♦    ♦    * 

The  man  who  first  thoroughly  carried  out  the  system  of  participation— the  divi- 
sion of  realized  profits  between  the  capitalist,  the  employer,  and  the  employee,  in 
addition  to  regular  interest,  salary,  and  wages,  was  apractical  painter  and  deco- 
rator, at  the  head  of  a  large  business  in  Paris.  When  a  fnend  suggested  to 
M.  Leclaire,  in  1835,  that  the  only  way  to  provide  for  the  future  of  his  workmen, 
as  he  desired,  was  to  ^vide  his  profits  with  them,  the  proposition,  he  says. 
**  appeared  to  me  entirely  impracticable.  I  rejected  it  emphatically."  But  all  at 
once,  5  years  later,  he  perceived  that  he  might  have  made  a  great  mistake  in  his 
reasoning.  He  could  not  afford  to  take  out  from  his  average  profits  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  help  his  workmen  much.  But  would  not  an  industrial  partnership 
"create,  by  the  common  effort,  in  view  of  the  division  of  profit,  and  with  the 
energy  so  called  forth,"  a  further  return  beyond  the  average,  which  would  not 
only  pay  the  workman  a  bonus,  but  might  even  increase  the  profit  of  the  employer? 
Are  there  not,  in  the  common  workman,  moral  Qualities  to  which  the  sinmle  wages 
system  makes  slight  appeal,  because  it  leaves  the  inspiring  word  ''  profit "  out  of 
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the  workman's  vocabulary,  with  all  its  implications  of  ambition,  steal,  and  per- 
sistence? Wonld  not  the  prospect  of  a  share  in  the  profits  of  business  adyaooe  the 
prosperity  of  an  establishment  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  product,  b? 
improving  its  quality,  by  promoting  care  of  implements  and  macninery,  and 
economy  of  materials,  ana  by  diminisning  labor  difficulties  and  the  cost  of  snpa- 
intendence?  Leclaire  tried  the  exx)eriment  cautiously,  beginning  in  1842,  artcr 
due  preparation;  and  he  soon  found  that  all  these  questions  were  answered  h^ 
experience  with  a  decided  affirmative.  He  went  on  applying  and  improving  be 
system  for  80  years  with  entire  success.  The  Maison  Leclaire  stands  tnere  t(Hlaj 
in  Paris,  after  48  years  of  profit  sharing,  perhaps  the  most  admirable  industml 
organization  on  the  planet.  One  of  the  greatest  distributive  establishments  in 
the  world,  the  BonMarch6  of  Paris,  employing  8,000  persons  and  doing  abusinegs 
of  $30,000,000  a  year;  the  immense  Chaix  printing  house,  of  Paris;  the  great  Godin 
founderies  at  Guise,  with  a  capital  of  6,000,000  francs,  and  the  Laroche-Jonbeit 
paper  works  at  Angouleme,  with  its  1,000  employees,  are  4  of  the  75orinOTe 
French  houses  that  are  now  successfully  applying  this  principle  of  allowing  the 
workmen  a  share  in  the  profit*,  in  addition  to  current  wages,  always  the  hi^iest 
X>aid. 

Conceived  by  a  business  man  of  uncommon  sagacity,  the  method  has  received 
practical^  the  unanimous  indorsement  of  the  political  economists,  from  John 
»tuart  Mill  down  to  Professor  Marshall,  of  Cambridge,  England.    «    «    ♦ 

Profit  sharing  is  a  profoundly  conservative  movement.  It  attempts  to  recall, 
as  far  as  is  possible  under  the  changed  conditions  of  modem  industry,  the  oM 
sentiment  of  partnership  felt  when  the  shoe  manufacturer  in  his  small  shop  worked 
at  the  same  bench  with  his  few  employees,  or  when  the  farm  was  let  on  shares,  or 
the  catch  of  the  fishing  schooner  was  apportioned  among  the  crew.  We  can  no 
longer  divide  the  actual  products  of  industry  among  the  workers.  But  we  can 
modify  the  wage  system,  and  strengthen  it  at  a  weak  point,  by  adding  to  fixe<l 
wages  a  variable  bonus,  dependent  on  the  workman's  zeal. 

Industrial  partnership,  asain,  has  this  singular  advantage  over  the  socialisID^ 
of  the  day,  and  even  over  the  more  sober  scheme  of  productive  cooperation:  It 
pays  due  respect  to  the  two  gn'^at  principles  of  modem  society  which  must  find  i 
modus  tnvendi — democracy  and  aristocracy.  The  varied,  perpetual ,  and  innumer- 
able labor  troubles  of  our  time  mean  fundamentally  this  one  thing — that  the 
democratic  spirit  has  invaded  the  industrial  world.  The  majority  are  in  revolt 
there  against  the  aristocratic  regime  formerly  unquestioned.  Universal  saSrs^ 
and  pohtical  democracy  have  forcibly  suggested,  not  to  worMngmen  only,  but  ak") 
to  many  of  the  more  prosperous  classes,  a  false  analogy  between  government  and 
industry.  If  the  one  can  oe  carried  on  by  counting  hands,  then  why  not  the  otiier? 
Why  should  there  not  be  industrial  democracy  as  well  as  political  democracy? 
Why  should  not  the  factory  and  the  counting  room  be  conducted  on  republican 
principles?  Why  not,  indeed,  except  for  the  one  fact  that  human  nature  has  not 
Deen  developed  on  the  line  of  uniformity  of  mind  and  equality  of  talenti  Fight 
against  it  as  we  may,  there  is  a  natural  aristocracy  of  tne  best  in  character  aiid 
ability,  the  true  aristoi,    ♦    ♦    * 

Will  you  try  to  conduct  the  iron  foundry  as  you  would  a  caucus,  or  manage  the 
printing  house  after  the  style  of  the  town  meeting?  In  fact,  in  this  America, 
whore  a  career  is  so  open  to  talent,  our  political  equality  is  matched  with  the 
strictest  aristocracy  in  business.  Ability  on  top,  the  leaders  to  the  front,  if  a 
railway  is  to  serve  the  public  well  or  the  cotton  mill  is  to  clothe  it  cheaplyl  No 
talent  is  rarer  than  the  ability  to  conduct  successfully  a  great  industry  with  the 
aut(x;ratic  power  that  is  for  tne  good  of  all.  The  most  rampant  American  in  pal* 
itics  has  the  practical  sense  to  confess,  admire,  and  follow  business  ''facnltr* 
when  he  sees  it.  *'  One  man  is  as  good  as  another  "  is  only  true  in  the  industrial 
world  with  Patrick's  wise  amendment,  **  Faith,  and  a  good  deal  better." 

The  profit-sharing  system  leaves  undisturbed  this  natural  aristocracy,  whit'h 
we  find  so  fully  developed  here  in  our  Bepublic.  It  respects  the  plain  superiority 
of  head  over  hand,  as  being  good  for  both.  It  preserves  all  the  motives  to  enter- 
prise in  the  employer  which  now  rule  him  and  call  out  his  full  power.  But  it  would 
respect  these  same  motives  in  the  wage  earner,  and  would  give  him,  too,  a  reason 
for  playing  his  part  like  a  man  in  a  true  partnership.  **  How  to  reconcile  despot- 
ism with  fi-eedom,"  said  Carlyle,  who  recognized  that  ''despotism  is  essential  in 
most  enterprises,"  **  well,  is  tnat  such  a  mystery?  Do  you  not  already  know  the 
way?  It  is  to  make  your  desi)otism  just.  Rigorous  as  destiny,  but  lust,  too,  as 
destiny  and  its  laws."  This  problem  of  reconciling  the  natural  and  necessary 
aristocracy  of  the  ablest  brains  in  business  with  the  true  democratic  sentiment 
that  rests  on  the  great  and  inspiring  thought  of  our  common  humanity  and 
brotherhood  is  solved  in  no  small  degree  by  tne  system  of  industrial  partnership. 
On  the  justice  which  it  does  to  these  two  great  facts  and  sentiments  of  our  nature 
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I  base  my  confidence  in  its  steady  diffusion,  content  to  leave  to  time  and  experi- 
ence the  determination  of  its  usefulness.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Profit  sharing  has  this  great  recommendation  to  the  emplojrer:  It  is  entirely  in 
his  own  hands.  He  must  hegin  it.  He  may  form  and  reform  it,  to  suit  his  indus- 
try; and  he  can  continue  it  or  end  it,  as  he  is  satisfied,  or  not,  with  the  results. 
This  being  so,  there  is  now  no  good  reason  why  he  should  not  at  least  understand 
its  principles  and  make  himself  acquainted  with  its  record.  It  is  fully  time  that 
the  employing  class,  as  a  whole,  should  do  something  more  toward  the  funda- 
mental and  rational  settlement  of  labor  troubles  than  simply  to  resist  organizations 
of  w^orldngmen  conscious  of  their  i>ower,  but  not  yet  wise  enough  to  use  that 
pcwer  wisely.    *    *    ♦ 

Thus,  then,  I  conclude:  This  duty  is  to-day  ui>on  the  employer,  to  meet  the  rash 
and  unwise  deeds  of  the  worMng^en  with  wise  forward  steps  of  his  own.  Such 
a  step  is  the  industrial  partnership,  which  keeps  the  workman  in  si^ht  all  through 
the  whole  business  year,  and  rewards  his  zealous  pains  with  a  dividend  measured 
by  his  wages.  Such  a  step  has  iwdd,  in  every  sense,  in  the  great  majority  of  actual 
instances.  It  ^'  pays*'  because  in  the  industrial  world,  as  everywhere  else  in 
htunan  concerns, 

**  All  are  needed  by  each  one." 


Exhibit  B. 
cases  of  abandonment  of  profit  sharing  in  the  united  states. 

[Extracts  from  "A  Dividend  to  Labor,"  by  N.  P.  Gllman,  Appendix  III,  pagen  381-387.] 

In**  Profit  Sharing  between  Employer  and  Ehnployee,"  published  in  March, 
1889, 1  devoted  some  15  pages  (345-360)  of  Chapter  VIII,  on  **  Past  Profit  Shar- 
ing," to  American  instances  of  ahandonment  of  the  scheme  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  trial.  The  general  table  in  which  these  13  instances  were  included  was 
entitled  a  table,  not  ot  failures,  bht  simply  of  **  cases  in  which  profit  sharing  has 
been  tried  and  is  not  now  in  force."    *    ♦    ♦ 

If  time  and  patience  and  education  are  needed  to  give  profit  sharing  a  reasona- 
ble and  fair  trial,  it  is  plain  that,  interesting  as  these  facts  of  record  are,  but  a 
small  number  of  the  cases  thus  brought  together,  simply  under  the  common  rubric 
**  ceased  to  be,"  have  much  enlightenment  for  us  as  respects  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  this  modification  of  the  wages  system. 

If  it  would  be  illogical  to  set  all  these  13  cases  down  as  instances  of  **  failure," 
still  more  illogical  in  several  respects  is  the  statistical  method  pursued  by  Mr. 
Paul  Monroe  m  his  paper  in  the  ** American  Journal  of  Sociology  "  (May,  1896). 
Under  the  proper  caption,  **  Cases  in  which  Profit  Sharing  has  been  abandoned," 
he  summarizes  briefly  the  foregoing  13  instances  and  adds  20  cases  more  of  a 
later  date  than  1889.    *    ♦    ♦ 

A  critical  examination  of  Mr.  Monroe's  other  new  cases,  18  in  number,  shows 
that  in  4  cases  the  results  were  satisfactory  to  the  employers,  but  profit  sharing 
was  abandoned  because  of  a  change  in  the  ownership  of  the  business.    *    *    * 

Of  Mr.  Monroe's  cases  14,  then,  remain;  of  these  1  was  an  instance  of  but  1 
year's  trial.  This  was  the  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Steam  Engine  Company,  which 
paid  a  dividend  in  1891,  but  did  not  continue  the  experiment,  though  "  quite  will- 
ing to  believe  "  that  the  men  would  have  been  educated  in  time  to  do  much  better 
than  the  majority  did.  Even  shorter  trials— of  6  months*  duration  only — were 
made  by  the  Malvern  (Ark.)  Lumber  Company  (1894) ,  and  Hey  wood  &  Co.,  shirt 
manufacturers  (1895).    *    *    * 

Another  instance  of  impatience  for  results  is  that  of  Siegel,  Cooper  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  who  adopted  a  plan  in  1892  modeled  after  the  Bon  March6,  but  soon 
abandoned  it.  The  Wright  &  Potter  Printing  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  tried 
for  2  years  a  plan  for  dividinflf  a  fixed  percentage  of  profits  among  the  deserving 
men  of  their  force  of  150;  results  not  being  satisfactory,  the  company  now  restricts 
the  distribution  to  foremen  and  heads  oi  department. 

If  we  fix,  as  we  may  well  do,  upon  a  term  of  3  years  as  the  shortest  period  for 
which  a  trial  of  profit  sharing  should  continue  in  order  to  give  any  considerable 
instruction  as  to  the  strenrai  or  weakness  of  the  system,  we  have  left  in  Mr. 
Monroe's  list  9  instances  of  abandonment  of  profit  sharing  in  1889,  or,  subse- 
quently, as  important  to  consider;  these  are  all  cases  mentioned  by  me  as  in  o^t- 
ation.  Of  these,  when  discontinued,  5  had  continued  for  3  years,  1  for  4  (?) ,  1  for 
5,  1  for  6,  and  1  for  7  years.    *    *    * 
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From  this  careful  review  of  Mr.  Monroe's  list  Of  cases  of  abandonment  one  may 
see  how  misleading  were  the  newspaper  parag^phs  founded  upon  it  to  the  effect 
that  in  two  cises  out  of  three  in  the  United  States  profit  sharing  has  proved  a  fail- 
ure. For  this  misapprehension  Mr.  Monroe  was  hu-gely  responsible,  since  in  the 
* '  summary  "  at  the  end  of  this  article ,  he  says :  *  *  Of  the  50  fim^  which  have  adopted 
the  system,  12  continue  it,  5  have  abandoned  it  indefinitely,  and  38  have  aban- 
doned it  permanently.  .  .  The  third  class  vary  in  length  of  trial  from  a  maxi- 
mum of  8  years  to  a  minimum  of  six  months;  the  majority  having  tried  it  for  a 
period  of  from  2  to  3  years.    *    *    * 

Mr.  Monroe  also  says:  **As  to  a  fundamental  principle  the  large  majority  are  of 
the  opinion  that  such  a  plan  results  in  a  financial  loss  to  the  employer,  he  heing 
recouped,  if  at  all,  in  non-computable  ways.  Those  which  continue  the  plan  do  so 
not  as  a  matter  of  philanthropy,  but  as  a  matter  of  justice  if  not  of  business.  These 
are  about  equally  divided  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  direct  financial  benefit  of  the 
plan  to  the  firm."  The  value  of  the  generalization  in  the  first  sentence  here  is 
vitiated  by  the  inclusion  of  so  many  cases  in  the  article  which  do  not  deserve 
consideration,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  of  the  brevity  of  the  trial,  the 
majority  having  tried  the  system  **  for  a  period  from  2  to  3  years." 

The  conclusion  which  it  is  actually  safe  and  reasonable  to  draw  from  American 
experience  in  profit  sharing  is  that  in  numerous  instances  the  plans  of  the  employ- 
ers made  no  provision  for  a  trial  of  suflBcient  length  to  insure  the  edncation  obvi- 
ously needed.  Various  mistakes  in  detail  and  several  external  causes  not  connected 
with  profit  sharing,  and  not  always  likely  to  be  encountered,  have  been  responsible, 
largely,  for  several  important  failures  in  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
instances  in  which,  after  a  wise,  long,  and  patient  trial,  the  system  has  been  aban- 
doned as  impracticable. 


Exhibit  C. 

profit  sharina  and  cooperation  in  the  united  states. 

By  Nicholas  P.  Oilman. 

[Prepared  for  the  Department  of  Social  Economy  for  the  United  States  Comml.ssion  to  the  Paris 

Exposition  of  1900.] 

The  present  paper  is  intended  simply  to  give  a  few  important  particulars  con- 
cerning profit  sharing  and  cooperative  production  and  distribution  as  they  exist 
in  the  United  States  to-day  (November,  1899),  without  entering  into  history  or 
argument.  The  long  depression  in  business  from  1893  to  1897  caused  the  aban- 
donment of  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  profit  sharing  given  in  lists  pnb- 
lished  in  1889.  The  instances  known  to  be  in  operation  to-dav  (no  attempt  has 
been  made  recently  to  take  an  exact  census)  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


Date. 


1872 
1878 
1879 
1881 
1882 
1886 
1886 
1880 
1886 
1887 
1887 

ias9 

1890 

1890 
1892 
189ii 
1897 


1898 
1899 


Name. 


The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass 

Peace  Dale  (R.  I. )  Manufacturing  Co 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago 

Century  Co.,  New  York 

Pillsbury  Flour  Mills,  Minneapolis 

Columbus  (Ohio)  Gas  Co 

H.K.  Porter  &  Co.,  Pittsburg 

N.O.Nelson  Manufacturing  Co 

Romford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I.- 
Rice &  Griffin  Manufacturing  Co..  Worcester . 

Pn)rtor  &  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati 

Bourne  Mills,  Fall  River 

P.N.Kuss,San  Francisco 

Public  Ledger,  Philadelphia 

Solvay  Process  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Ballard  &  Ballard  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky 

Acme  Sucker  Rod  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Broadway  Central  Hotel,  New  York 

The  Hub  Clothing  Store.  Chicago 

The  Rovcroft  Press.  Ea.st  Aurora,  N.  Y 

South  Carolina  Savings  Bank,  Charleston 

Baker  Manufacturing  Co.,  Evausville,  Wis  . . . 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Traction  Co 


Business. 


B<mus, 


Publishers '  Cash. 


Woolens. 
Publishers. 
....do 


Light  locomotives. 
Brass  goods 


Moldings . 

Soaps 

Cottons... 
Painter... 


Soda  ash 

Flour  mills . 


Windmills. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 


Do. 


Do. 
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Profit  sharing  is  usually  held  to  mean  in  the  United  States  the  division  among 
the  employees  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  a  portion  of  the  gains  realized  in  the  husi- 
ness,  without  much  regard  bein^  paid  to  the  degree  of  definiteness  of  the  agree- 
ment so  to  divide.  Tne  definition  given  by  Mr.  D.  F.  Schloss  ^  should  not  be 
allowed  to  exclude  cases  where  profits  are  actually  ^vided  bv  a  firm  year  after 
year,  though  the  share  of  the  workman  is  not  "fixed  beforenand.'*  The  above 
list  will  be  seen  to  include  several  cases  which  might  be  strictly  called  instances 
of  indeterminate  profit  sharing.  There  is  a  very  considerable  number  of  houses 
in  the  United  States  whose  welfare  institutions  for  their  employees  could  be  prop- 
erly styled  *•  collective  profit  sharing,"  although  these  concerns  do  not  themselves 
use  the  term.  In  A  Dividend  to  Lcmor  some  70  such  concerns  are  described  more 
or  less  fully.  Profit  sharing,  philosophically  considered,  is  an  employer's  welfare 
institution,  and  various  forms  of  this  shade  off  into  profit  sharing  propner. 

Comparatively  numerous  cases  of  abandonment  of  the  plan  of  sharing  profits 
with  the  employee  have  to  be  chronicled  in  the  United  Stotes.  But  a  large  pro- 
portion of  these  are  instances  in  which  nothing  like  a  thorough  trial  of  the  system 
was  made.  Some  have  been  cases  in  which  the  advertising  motive  was  conspicu- 
ous. In  others  there  has  been  a  general  feeling  of  good  will  on  the  part  of  the 
employer,  but  almost  absolute  ignorance  as  to  what  has  already  been  done  in  the 
field.  'Hence,  he  commits  mistakes  against  which  a  slight  Knowledge  of  the 
experience  of  others  would  have  warned  him.  The  firm  which  takes  up  profit 
sharing  seriously  should  make  up  its  mind  to  a  i)atient  trial  of  the  new  way  for  a 
term  of  years;  it  should  be  willing  to  learn  from  experience,  and  fuUy  realize  that 
education  is  necessary  for  both  parties  that  they  may  not  cherish  unreasonable 
ex];)ectations,  and  may  learn  to  live  up  to  the  moral  demands  of  the  new  situation. 
The  influence  of  the  trade  unions,  under  a  mistaken  feeling  of  hostility  to  the 
scheme,  has  caused  the  most  difficulty  to  the  profit-sharing  employer  in  the  United 
States;  it  is  specially  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Ara  Cushman  Company  of 
Auburn,  Me. ,  where  a  very  Sincere  and  intelligent  trial  of  profit  sharing  had  to  be 
given  up  after  6  years. 

The  three  most  prominent  cases  of  profit  sharing  in  the  United  States  to-day  are 
the  Procter  &  Gamble  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  the  N.  O.  Nelson  Company, 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo. ,  and  the  Bourne  Mills,  of  Fall  River,  Mass.  These  three  com- 
panies illustrate  forcibly  the  right  way  of  doing  things,  and  their  persistence  has 
been  rewarded  with  conspicuous  success. 

The  Procter  &  Gamble  Company,  with  $4,000,000  capital,  has  30  large,  hand- 
some buildings  for  the  manufacture  of  soap,  candles,  and  glycerin  at  Ivorydale, 
a  suburb  of  Cincinnati.  It  employs  some  600  persons  at  the  works  and  100  in  the 
Cincinnati  offices  and  as  travehng  agents.  5oap  making  is  comparatively  a  busi- 
ness for  unskilled  labor;  wages  are  low  for  this  cause,  $10  a  week  being  the  aver- 
age for  men,  $4.75  for  women,  and  $3.50  to  $7  for  boys.  After  having  had  much 
trouble  with  its  employees  in  1886, 14  strikes  for  all  sorts  of  trivial  causes  having 
occurred,  the  firm  adopted  profit  sharing  in  1887,  the  workmen's  share  being  in 
the  same  projKjrtion  to  the  entire  profit  that  wages  bear  to  the  total  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  first  3  dividends,  running  from  9.38  per  cent  to  13.47  per  cent  on 
wages,  did  not  have  much  ^ood  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  force;  so  the  company 
classified  the  men  in  4  divisions  and  made  the  reward  proportional  to  the  interest 
they  showed  in  their  work.  This  plan  succeeded  perfectly,  and  indifference 
entirely  disappeared.  In  July,  1890,  when  the  firm  became  a  stock  comx)any,  the 
plans  were  changed  so  as  to  pay  the  workmen  the  same  dividend  on  their  wages 
that  the  stockholders  receive.  This  has  averaged  13  per  cent  since  January,  1891. 
The  classification  was  given  up,  having  fully  accomplished  its  purpose;  92  per 
cent  of  the  workers  are  now  participators.  Arrangements  are  made  to  facilitate 
the  purchase  of  stock  by  the  workers.  There  is  a  pension  fund  which  had  only  1 
pensioner  on  its  rolls  in  January,  1899.  The  company  has  had  no  labor  troubles 
since  adopting  profit  sharing,  and  considers  the  plan  a  financial  as  well  as  a  moral 
success. 

The  N.  O.  Nelson  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  manufactures  chiefly  brass  goods  and 
material  used  by  plumbers.  It  began  profit  sharing  in  1886  with  its  400  employees. 
The  company,  having  thoroughly  tested  the  scheme,  has  been  developinsf  it  in  the 
direction  of  codperative  production.  At  Edwardsville,  111.,  it  has  established  the 
industrial  village  of  Leclaire.  It  has  there  6  factories  of  model  construction.  The 
majority  of  employees  are  shareholders,  the  entire  bonus  being  paid  in  stock  since 
1890.  The  bonus  has  varied  from  5  to  10  per  cent  between  1886  and  1896,  there  being 
no  bonus  to  pay  in  2  of  these  11  years.  Since  1892  wages  have  received  twice  the 
rate  that  capital  has,  or  above  6  per  cent  interest.    The  comjMiny  pays  whatever 
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snms  are  needed  in  cases  of  sickness  and  disability,  charging  the  amount  to  nm- 
ning  expenses,  and  it  aids  the  families  of  deceased  employees.  A  comely  yiOage 
adjoins  the  factories;  the  company  makes  house  bediming  easy,  and  nnuntauiM^ 
welfare  institutions.  The  cabinet  shop  is  now  in  process  of  becoming  a  pnrdy 
cooperative  concern,  under  favorable  terms  from  the  companv,  which  practically 
secure  the  men  interested  against  failure.  The  company  will  offer  as  easy  tenns 
to  men  in  other  shops  whenever  they  wish  to  become.  graduaUy,  their  own 
employers. 

The  experience  of  the  Bourne  Mills,  located  in  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  just  over  the 
State  line  from  Fall  River,  shows  the  great  importance  of  education  in  profit 
sharing.  The  company  adopted  the  system  for  a  6  months'  trial  in  1889,  after* 
thorough  study  of  the  matter.  In  the  10  years  since,  the  directors  have  voted  its 
continuance  14  times,  as  a  good  business  policy.  There  are  some  400  employees: 
faithful  work  for  6  months  qualifies  one  to  become  a  participant  in  the  bonus, 
which  bears  a  certain  proportion  to  the  dividend  x)aid  to  the  stockholders.  The 
total  bonus  is  not  less  tlum  6  nor  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  paid  to  the 
stockholders.  The  semiannual  dividend  has  varied  from  2  to  7  per  cent,  the  average 
being  3.3  per  cent.  Wages  have  steadily  risen,  and  employment  has  been  almost 
constant.  Betvreen  1889  and  1895,  inclusive,  the  Bourne  Mills  have  i>aid  nearly 
twice  as  large  dividends  as  their  competitors.  The  plan  has  never  **  been  more 
satisfactory  than  at  the  present  time."  The  treasurer  of  the  company  has  talran 
great  -pains  to  educate  the  force  to  xmderstand  the  logic  of  profit  snanng. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  17, 1900, 

TESTIMOinr  OF  ME.  THEODOEE  JUSTICE, 

Wool  merchant,  Philadelphia. 

The  subcommission  met  at  the  rooms  of  the  Manufacturers'  Club  at  10.30  a.  m., 
Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  3.40  p.  m.  Mr.  Theodore  Justice  was  introduced  as  a 
witness,  and,  being  duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  g[ive  your  name. — A.  Theodore  Justice. 

Q.  Post-office  address.— A.  Philadelphia;  No.  122  South  Front  street. 

Q.  And  occupation. — A.  Wool  mercnant. 

Cj.  We  will  hQ  glad  to  have  you  proceed  in  your  own  way. — ^A.  My  snbject  will 
be  the  attacks  upon  American  industries,  which  threaten  them.  In  the  first  place, 
Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North,  the  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Woolen  Manu- 
facturers, has  issued  in  advance  a  paper  on  the  United  States  wool  clip  of  1900, 
with  statistical  tables.  It  will  appear  in  the  December  bulletin  of  the  Natiooal 
Association  of  Woolen  Manufacturers.  It  is  a  very  able  article  and  it  has  aroused 
a  good  deal  of  criticism,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  points  out  that  the  consumption 
per  capita  of  wool  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  has  fallen  from  9.07  pounds 
m  1890  to  6.7  pounds  in  1900.  He  is  discussing  only  the  American  relation  of 
consumption  to  the  wool  supply.  He  ignores  similar  conditions  in  the  outside 
world,  but  free-trade  newspapers  have  tsbken  advantage  of  his  statements  to 
assume  that  this  decrease  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  wool  is  due  to  condi- 
tions peculiar  to  the  United  States  only,  and  thereby  they  draw  conclusions, 
which  are  not  correct,  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  American  protection  to  Amori- 
can  industries.  What  I  propose  to  show  is  that  Mr.  North  s  figures  relate  in  a 
larger  degree  to  the  whole  outside  world,  and  that  the  decrease  in  consumption 
in  tne  United  States  has  been  a  smaller  decrease  in  the  use  of  wool  than  has 
taken  place  elsewhere.  He  draws  his  conclusions  from  the  fact  that  the 
American  supply  of  wool  has  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
population.  Without  the  slightest  thought  or  suspicion  that  any  free-trade 
argument  would  be  made  of  his  figures,  he  made  no  allusion  whatever  to 
similar  conditions,  much  more  greatly  exaggerated,  in  the  outside  world.  The 
main  source  of  the  world's  clothing  wool  supply  is  the  Southern  Hemis^ere,  the 
Argentine  Republic  (which  is  commercially  designated  as  the  River  Plate  dis- 
trict) ,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Australasia. 

I  submit  Diagram  A,  showing  that  in  1892  these  countries  combined  exported 
2,540,000  bales  of  wool.  It  all  comes  north;  all  comes  out  of  those  countries; 
there  are  no  manufacturers  there;  therefore  their  exports  constitute  their  pro- 
duction. It  has  to  find  a  market  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  The  increase 
bj  1895  had  reached  2,780,000  bales.  In  1895,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  wool 
over  the  world,  wool  growing  became  trnprofltable,  and  the  flocks  of  sheep 
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Diagram  A. — Total  wool  supply  of  River  Platte  district ^  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  and 
Australasia^  for  the  years  189S  to  1898,  inclusive, 

(From  Messrs.  Helmnth  Schwartse  8t  Co/s  London  Wool  Report,  Deoember,  1880.) 
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were  fattened,  and  fonnd  their  way  to  Enrope  in  the  form  of  frozen  carcasses, 
an  industry  which  has  extended  rapidly;  and  it  is  maldng  great  inroads  into 
the  sheep  production  in  countries  which  are  the  main  source  of  the  world's  sup- 
ply of  clotning  wool,  so  that  in  the  year  1899  the  world's  production  of  wdA 
had  decreased  to  d,5d0,000  bales.  That  is  less  than  the  quantity  that  was  pro- 
duced in  1892.  During  that  time  the  population  of  the  world  had  been  increas- 
ing, so  that  the  conditions  which  Mr.  North  describes  as  existing  in  the 
United  States,  you  will  find  exist  to  a  larger  degree  in  the  outside  world.  Our 
wool  production  is  increasing,  but  it  has  not  increased  as  fast  as  the  population, 
and  he  draws  his  conclusions  from  American  conditions.  Now,  if  the  decrease 
in  the  wool  consumption  per  capita  in  the  United  States  had  dropped  from  9 
pounds  and  a  fraction  in  1890  to  6  pounds  and  a  fraction  in  1900,  where  our  prodnc' 
tion  is  increasing,  you  can  see  how  much  greater  must  have  been  the  decrease  of 
the  wool  consumption  in  the  outside  world,  where  the  world's  wool  product  has 
decreased  instead!^ of  increased.  You  will  notice  that  these  countries  whose  wool 
crops  have  decreased  are  all  free-trade  countries;  they  have  no  tariff.  There 
never  has  been  any  decrease  in  wool  in  the  United  States  except  in  the  years 
when  we  had  no  tariff,  and  in  the  years  when  we  had,  our  flocks  have  incr^ised. 
Now,  I  make  this  comparison  with  the  outside  world  to  show  that  the  tariff  is  in 
no  way  a  disadvantage,  as  some  of  our  newspapers,  based  on  Mr.  North's  state- 
ment, try  to  make  it  appear.  The  condition  in  the  United  States  is  vastly  better 
than  similar  conditions  in  the  outside  world.  I  introduce  Diagram  A  here  to 
illustrate  this  statement. 

While  I  am  on  the  same  subject  I  will  show  you,  by  Diagram  B,  how  Uie 
wool  crop  of  the  United  States  has  increased  under  protective  tariffs,  more 
rapidly  than  in  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  I  allude  to  this  question  of 
tariff  because  already  insidious  attacks  are  beginning  to  be  made  upon  it,  and 
those  who  disapprove  of  the  tariff  take  advantage  of  such  circumstances  as  Mr. 
North's  statement  to  prove  that  the  tariff  is  a  disadvantage  to  us.  I  will  go  back 
to  conditions  that  existed  in  the  United  States  from  1873  to  1884.  During  that 
period  the  Australasian  wool  clip — ^free-trade  cotmtry — had  increased  64  per  cent; 
the  Argentine  Republic,  another  free-trade  country,  increased  85  per  cent;  the 
Cape  of  Orood  Hope,  another  free-trade  country,  increased  its  wool  clip  60  per 
cent.  These  were  countries  that  had  no  tariff  to  foster  or  stimulate  the  wool 
industry.  The  increase  here  at  the  same  time  was  100  per  cent.  Under  the 
tariff  of  1867  we  beat  the  world. 

I  take  the  period  of  1878  to  1884  because  it  covered  the  time  that  we  had  the 
highest  tariff  on  wool  that  we  ever  had  in  the  United  States. 

The  next  country  is  Great  Britain,  where  conditions  are  similar  to  those  in  the 
United  States.  The  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  that  I  have  alluded  to  have 
the  advantage  of  perennial  pasturage;  the  sheep  graze  all  the  year  round,  and 
they  do  not  have  to  be  housea  in  winter,  and  do  not  have  to  be  fed  grain  in  winter, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  United  States.  They  have  a  great  advantage.  They  are  free- 
trade  countries,  and  they  did  not  increase  their  wool  production,  as  stated.  I  now 
take  Great  Britain  for  comparison  with  the  United  States  during  that  same 
period,  because  the  climatic  conditions  there  are  the  same  as  they  are  with  us; 
the  sheep  are  housed  in  winter  and  are  fed  crops;  the  crops  are  labor;  the  cost  of 
the  crops  is  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  planting,  and  harvesting.  Allowing  10  per  cent 
for  interest  and  taxes,  the  remaimng  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  raising  wool  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  is  labor.  In  Great  Britain  during  the  i)eriod  under  review, 
from  1873  to  1884,  the  wool  clip  decreased  19  per  cent.  There  is  one  free-trade 
country  where  there  has  been  a  decrease  where  the  climatic  conditions  are  simi- 
lar to  those  in  the  United  States.  During  that  period,  from  1878  to  1884,  we  were 
under  the  taSff  of  1867.  The  duty  on  wool  was  12  4^  cents  a  pound.  It  wasthe  high- 
est wool  duty  we  have  ever  had,  and  while  these  other  free-tiade  countries  have 
slightly  increased  the  clips,  and  Great  Britain  has  decreased,  the  United  States 
doubled  its  wool  product;  it  increased  100  per  cent.  I  mention  that  to  show  that 
with  an  adequate  protective  tariff  for  wool  our  flocks  increase  so  rapidly  that  if 
they  were  xmoisturbed  by  political  tiuiff  changes  we  soon  would  be  able  to  supply 
our  entire  wants. 

Q..  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  present  tariff?— A.  The  present  tariff  ia 
11  cents  per  pound  on  the  same  class  of  wool.  It  is  smaller  than  it  was  under 
the  tariff  of  1867,  but  is  the  same  as  the  McKinley  tariff  of  1890. 

Diagram  C  shows  the  effect  of  the  tariff  legislation  upon  the  number  of  sheep 
grown  in  the  United  States,  or,  in  other  words,  the  sheep  industry,  which  of 
course  is  collateral  with  the  wool  production.  The  wool  production  increases  or 
decreases  as  the  number  of  sheep  increase  or  decrease,  fii  1880  we  had  in  ronnd 
figures  40,500,000  sheep  in  the  United  States.  It  was  under  that  same  tariff  la^ 
of  1867,  when  the  duty  was  l^i  cents  a  pound,  and  in  1884.  1  year  after  it  wa« 
i-epealed,  before  the  effect  of  its  repeal  had  been  felt  upon  the  wool  industry,  we 
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Diagram  B. 


ExPLJi.NATiON.— Diagram  showing  the  wool  production  for  the  years  1873  to  1884,  inclosive,  of 
Anstralasia,  Argentine,  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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had  50,500,000  sheep,  the  largest  nmnber  ever  possessed  by  the  United  States; 
and  the  increase  during  those  4  years,  1880,  1881,  1882,  1883,  and  1884,  the  early 
part  of  1884,  before  the  new  tariff  went  into  effect,  we  had  increased  our  flocks 
25  per  cent;  so  that  in  about  16  years,  if  there  had  been  no  interruption  to  that 
rate  of  increase,  we  would  have  produced  more  wool  than  we  could  have  con- 
sumed; but  the  tariff  law  of  1883  was  passed,  which  reduced  the  duty  to  10  cents 
per  pound,  which  was  inadequate  protection,  and  the  effect  of  it  is  immedi- 
ately seen  in  tl^e  decrease  of  our  flocKs.  In  1888,  when  President  Harrison  was 
elected,  the  flocks  had  decreased  from  50,500,000  to  41,500,000,  a  decrease 
from  1885  to  1888  of  17.8  per  cent.  Now,  the  proof  that  it  was  inadequate  pro- 
tection that  caused  this  decrease  in  this  American  industry  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  as  soon  as  Harrison  was  elected  it  was  confidently  believed  and  asserted  that 
adequate  protection  would  be  given  to  woolsrowing,  and  the  McKinley  law  was 
the  culmination  of  that  promise,  and  the  flocks  began  to  increase  from  41,500,000, 
which  was  the  number  when  General  Harrison  was  elected,  up  to  47,000,000  in 
1893.  when  President  Cleveland  issued  his  famous  message  declaring  that  the  cen- 
tral idea  of  his  policy  would  be  raw  material.  During  that  period,  under  the  promise 
and  fulfillment  of  the  McKinley  Act,  this  industry  of  the  United  States  increased 
13  per  cent.  Of  course  you  all  know  what  took  place  in  1893 — the  Wilson  tariff  act 
was  formulated.  The  President  had  both  branches  of  Congress  with  him,  and  the 
handwriting  was  on  the  wall — the  wool  industry  of  the  United  States  was  doomed. 
The  farmers  began  to  fatten  the  sheep  and  they  were  sold  to  the  butcher,  and 
from  1893  to  McKinley's  election  in  1896  the  flocks  had  decreased  to  36,500,000— a 
decrease  of  19  per  cent.  McKinley  was  elected  then,  and  it  was  known  that  the 
tariff  law  would  be  altered  and  tliat  there  would  be  protection  given  to  sheep, 
and  the  number  of  sheep  began  to  increase  at  once,  even  .before  the  Dingley  Act 
was  passed,  so  that  from  1896  to  the  present  year,  1900,  flocks  had  increased  9^ 
per  cent,  or  from  36,500,000  to  40,000,000;  and  if  they  continue  to  increase  at  the 
same  rate,  and  the  present  tariff  law  is  left  undisturbed,  by  1901  we  will  have 
41,000,000,  and  in  about  10  years  we  will  get  back  to  the  number  that  we  had  in 
1884  and  1885,  when  the  first  assault  was  made  on  the  wool  industry.  It  has  been 
a  political  question  since  1883. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  wish  to  know,  in  that  connection,  how  manv  sheep  it 
will  require  at  the  present  clip,  present  weight  of  the  fleece,  to  supplv  the  normal 
American  demand? — A.  We  consume  to-day  about  500,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  in 
the  condition  in  which  it  is  marketed  by  the  farmer.  It  would  take  probably 
60,000,000  sheep  to  produce  that.  Each  sheep  produces  between  8  and  9  poundls 
of  wool,  taking  the  country  through,  and  when  we  reach  about  60,000,000  sheep, 
10,000,000  more  than  we  had  in  1884  and  1885,  we  will  then  supply  our  own 
needs. 

Q.  At  the  present  rate  of  increase,  then ,  it  would  take  about  20  years? — A.  It  would 
take  about  20  years.  The  thing  that  hinders  the  increase  in  wool  is  the  demand 
upon  the  young  stock  for  mutton  purposes.  The  market  for  lambs  is  so  good,  and 
the  price  which  the  grower  gets  for  nis  young  animals  is  so  high,  that  very  few 
farmers  can  resist  the  temptation  to  sell  young  stock.  In  some  of  the  Territories 
Swift  &  Co.  and  other  large  establishments  gather  them  up  by  the  hundreds  of 
carloads.  One  of  my  friends  in  Nevada  sold  for  $70,000  his  year's  growth  of 
lambs.  I  remarked  that  it  was  not  very  promising  for  increasing  the  wool  clip  of 
the  United  States  if  the  young  animals  were  sold  and  only  the  old  ones  left  on  the 
ranches  and  farms,  because  in  time  they  would  die  and  there  would  be  no  new 
animals  to  take  their  places,  and  in  time  our  wool  clip  would  decrease.  He  says. 
**  We  all  realize  that,  and  are  very  reluctant  to  part  with  our  young  animals,  but 
the  demand  for  lambs  is  so  great  that  we  find  it  profitable  to  let  them  go,  and 
this  year  (that  was  last  year)  I  refused  to  sell  lambs  at  any  price."  He  felt  he 
was  in  need  of  them.  He  is  one  of  the  largest  woolgrowers  in  the  State  of  Nevada, 
but  his  experience  is  an  average  of  that  of  all  of  them  in  the  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  where  there  is  a  good  market  at  the  farmer's  door  for  lambs.  Near 
the  towns  and  smaller  cities  it  is  exceedinja^ly  difficult  to  get  much  increase.  The 
business,  since  the  tariff  has  raised  the  price  of  wool  and  sheep,  has  doubled  from 
the  lowest  free-;trade  period.  The  farmers  have  such  a  demand  for  the  fat  sheep 
that  it  is  hindering  the  increase.  That  is  likewise  the  cause  of  the  very  slow 
increase  in  the  outside  markets  of  the  world.  It  is  not  a  question  of  tariff  there; 
it  is  a  question  of  profit.  I  have  shown  you  how  the  wool  clip  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  taking  the  whole  of  it,  is  decreasing,  because'the  animals  that  were 
held  for  wool  are  decreasing;  they  are  being  fattened  for  market. 

Q.  Are  most  of  the  ciothing-wool  sheep  in  this  country  also  good  mutton 
sheep?— A.  The  best  mutton  sheep  are  what  we  call  half-breeds.  The  bulk  of  the 
wool  clip  of  the  United  States  comes  off  of  what  is  known  as  Merino  sheep.  They 
are  very  good  food,  but  not  so  luscious  as  the  half-breed.  Of  late  years  there 
have  been  imported  enormous  quantities  of  English  rams,  and  they  have  been 
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Diagram  C. — Number  of  sheep  grown  in  the  United  States^  under  different  tariffs, 

since  1880, 
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Explanation.— The  number  of  sheep  ifrown  increased  26  per  cent  in  the  four  years  ending: 
1884,  nnder  the  law  of  IriOT.  Under  the  law  of  1883  it  decreased  17.8  per  cent  in  the  four  years 
ending  1888.  It  increased  13  per  cent  in  the  five  years  following  Harrison's  election;  and 
decreased  19  per  cent  in  the  three  years  following  Cleveland's  election;  and  increased  9^  per 
cent  in  the  four  years  following  McKinley 's  election. 

^Estimate  of  National  Association  of  Woolen  Manufacturers  for  April  1, 1900. 

tEstimate  of  number  of  sheep  in  United  States  in  1901 . 
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crossed  on  Merino  flocks,  and  they  produce  most  excellent  mntton  sheep  and  pro- 
dnce  a  medium  grade  of  wool  known  as  half-blood  merino,  so  that  that  class  of 
sheep  produces  a  fine  quality  of  wool  and  at  the  same  time  is  a  desirable  animal 
for  mutton  purposes. 

Q.  Do  you  thmk  there  is  a  large  and  rapidljr  increasing  consumption  of  mutton 
in  this  country? — ^A.  It  appears  to  be  increasing  all  over  the  world.  The  refrig- 
erating process  has  been  tne  cause  of  that.  Sheep  can  be  slaughtered  in  enor- 
mous amoxmts  and  the  carcasses  can  be  frozen  and  they  are  no  longer  perishable 
property,  and  they  can  be  held  until  there  is  a  demand  for  them.  When  the  price 
is  low,  tiie  large  ^tablishments  buy  the  animals  and  freeze  them.  That  is  done 
to  an  enormous  extent  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  The  bulk  of  them  find  their 
way  to  Europe.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  buying  meat  in  Aus- 
tralia for  its  army  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  freezing  the  meat  and  it  is  preserved 
by  this  refrigerating  process  until  the  soldiers  are  ready  to  consume  it.  Without 
that  modem  method  it  would  be  impossible  to  convey  the  meat  to  the  soldiers, 
because  it  would  spoil  in  a  day  or  two  after  it  was  slaughtered  in  that  hot  climate. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  refrigeration  and  exportation  in  that  form  been  prac- 
ticed?—A.  It  was  a  very  small  industry  in  1892.  It  began  to  increase  rapidly 
from  1 895.  Diagram  A  shows  the  effect  of  the  refrigerating  process  on  the  world^s 
wool  production.  The  drop  in  the  quantity  of  wool  exported  from  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  corresx)onds  with  the  enormous  slaughter  of  animals  frozen  for  the 
meat  markets  of  Continental  Europe. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  that  dechne  in  the  consumption  of  wool,  does  that  mean 
that  the  i)eople  are  actuallv  wearing  less  wool  than  they  wore  before? — ^A.  It 
means  that,  but  it  is  not  a  local  condition;  it  is  world-wide.  New  methods  of 
manufacture  have  been  discovered  by  which  cotton  can  be  very  successfully 
mixed  with  wool  without  in  any  way  deteriorating  the  wearing  quality  of  the 
fabric.  Methods  of  manufacture  that  were  not  known  in  this  countiy,  but  which 
existed  in  Europe  previous  to  1895,  have  come  here.  Our  manufacturers  learned 
of  that  process  during  the  free-wool  period — during  the  period  of  the  Wilson  tariff 
law.  It  occurred  in  this  way:  The  American  manufacturer  was  given  free  raw 
material  by  the  Wilson  tariff  law.  Likewise  the  consumer  was  given  a  cheaper 
cloth  by  an  enormous  reduction  in  the  duty  on  the  cloth.  The  result  of  that  was 
that  our  markets  were  fiooded  with  the  product  of  the  foreign  manufacturer,  and 
our  mills  were  shut  up.  The  manufacturers  who  could  survive  found  what  they 
had  to  compete  with.  They  had  to  make  woolen  cloth  a  large  i>ercentage  d 
which  was  cotton  and  shoddy.  There  never  had  been  so  much  pure  wool  used  in 
any  country  in  the  world  outside  of  the  United  States  as  here  up  to  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act.  Then  we  came  face  to  face  with  cotton-mixed 
and  shoddy-mixed  goods,  and  our  manufacturers  had  either  to  close  their  mills  or 
do  the  same,  and  they  learned  the  lesson,  and  it  has  come  to  stay,  and  the  decrease 
in  wool  consumption  is  largely  owing  to  that  circumstance.  The  manufacturers 
can  make  good  fabrics  entirely  of  wool;  they  can  make  another,  partly  of  cotton, 
which  willlook  as  well  as  wool,  and  wear  as  well— by  the  adinixture  of  10-cent 
cotton  instead  of  60-cent  scoured  wool.  They  can  cheapen  the  product  without 
injuring  its  appearance. 

Diagram  D  represents  the  imports  of  shoddy  and  wastes  since  1891.  Under  the 
McEinley  tariff  there  was  a  duty  upon  shoddy  and  we  brought  out  only  215,714 
pounds.  In  1892  it  increased  to  fel  ,586;  and  in  1893  it  was  239,583.  In  1894  it  fell 
off  during  the  8  months  of  the  McKinley  Act  to  142,040.  In  August  of  that  year 
it  was  followed  by  the  Wilson  tariff  law,  and  in  the  first  4  months  of  the  Wilson 
tariff  law  in  that  year,  1894,  the  imports  of  shoddy  and  waste  increased  to  4,028/Wl 
pounds. 

The  next  year,  1895,  was  a  full  year  of  shoddy  imx)ortation,  and  we  brought  out 
20,718,110;  and  during  the  next  year  we  did  not  need  quite  so  much  and  the 
imports  for  1896  were  17,011,149;  and  in  1897,  when  it  was  mown  that  we  were  to 
have  a  tariff,  in  order  to  anticipate  it  and  to  get  in  enough  shoddy  to  last  until 
the  tariff  law  was  repealed,  they  brought  out  44,505,470  pounds.  Now,  that  illus- 
trates the  deterioration  of  clotmng  during  the  Wilson  tfuriff  law  period.  That  aU 
found  its  way  into  clothing.  When  the  Dingley  Act  was  x>assed  the  former  duties 
were  restored,  or  made  higher,  and  in  1898  only  458.867  pounds  were  brought  out, 
and  in  1899  only  223,482  pounds  were  brought  out,  and  in  1900  499,344  pounds 
were  brought  out. 

During  this  Wilson  tariff  law  period  rags  imported  came  off  the  iiaupers  in 
Europe.  There  was  a  cholera  epidemic — you  will  recollect  when  the  carcasses 
were  Duried  in  the  trenches— ana  you  know  that  nothing  escapes  the  scavenger, 
and  that  their  clothing  was  never  wasted,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  came  to  the  Unitea 
States,  and  part  of  it  now  is  being  worn  on  the  backs  of  American  people  if  they 
are  wearing  cloth  made  during  the  Wilson  tariff  law  period. 
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We  now  come  to  the  qtiestion  of  price.  On  Diagram  A  I  have  shown  yon  how 
the  wool  production  of  the  Southern  Hemispheie  was  decreasing.  On  Diagram  E 
I  will  show  yon  the  effect  of  that  decrease  on  the  world's  ^rice  of  wool.  Line  A 
in  this  diagram,  E,  shows  the  course  of  merino  wool  prices  in  London.  This 
enormous  advance  from  1898  to  January  1 ,  1900,  received  its  initiative  through  the 
knowledge  of  a  decrease  in  the  merino  wool  supply,  which  is  shown  on  Chart  A;  the 
price  increased  correspondingly.  This  is  in  the  free-trade  markets  of  the  world. 
By  January  1 ,  scoured  merino  wool  had  reached  66  cents  in  the  London  market,  the 
highest  price  it  had  reached  until  about  the  close  of  the  Franco- GJennan  war. 
Line  B  on  Diagram  E  shows  the  course  of  prices  in  the  United  States  during  that 
period,  from  1892  to  January  1, 1900.  It  is  interesting,  as  it  is  a  comparison 
between  the  London  value  of  wool,  which  was  under  free  trade,  and  the  American 
value  of  wool  of  the  same  kind  and  quality,  which,  during  that  period,  was  twice 
under  protection  and  once  under  free  trade.  Now,  if  the  same  relation  had 
existed  between  the  American  market  and  the  London  market  that  existed  in 
1892,  before  the  McKinley  law  was  repeided,  that  price  in  the  United  States  would 
have  been  represented  by  line  D;  but  the  actual  price  is  represented  by  line  B; 
and  in  1895  and  1896,  when  the  Wilson  tariff  law  was  in  full  force,  wool  of  the 
same  kind  brought  the  same  or  less  money  in  America  than  it  was  worth  in 
London.  The  American  woolgrower  had  been  persuaded  that  if  the  tariff  was 
taken  off  the  American  demand  would  elevate  the  London  price,  and  he  would 
get  as  good  a  price  for  his  wool  without  tariff  as  he  did  before;  but  instead  of  that 
the  London  price  declined  a  little,  and  the  American  price  declined  a  great  deal; 
and  it  fell  from  29i  cents  under  the  McKinley  law  in  1892,  to  17i  cents  under  the 
Wilson  law  in  1895.  In  1896,  the  price  had  gone  up  in  London  to  19  cents,  but  in 
the  American  market  it  only  raised  to  18  cents.  It  was  worth  actuallv  one-half 
cent  a  pound  in  the  American  markets  less  than  the  same  wool  brought  in  free- 
trade  London.  But  in  1897,  when  the  Dingley  act  was  passed,  prices  immediately 
went  back,  so  that  on  January  1,  1900.  merino  wool  was  worth  86^  cents  in  the 
United  States  that  had  been  worth  only  17  cents  under  the  free-trade  i>eriod,  and 
which  was  worth  only  31  cents  in  the  London  market  at  that  time  (January  1, 
1900). 

Diagram  F  shows  the  effect  of  the  decrease  of  wool  consumption  in  the  outside 
markets  of  the  world  upon  the  London  value,  which  is  the  prmcipal  wool  market 
of  the  world;  and  in  comparison  with  it  I  have  produced  a  line  which  shows  the 
course  of  prices  in  the  United  States. 

Diagram  F.— Explanation  and  Comments. 

A  correct  understanding  of  the  present  wool  situation  can  easily  be  had  by  examining  Diagram  F, 
which,  by  Line  A.  shows  the  enormous  decline  of  83t  per  cent  from  the  average  price  oT  last  year,  of 
merino  wools  in  the  London  market. 

In  strong  contrast  to  this,  owing  to  the  Dingley  tariff  act,  combined  with  the  prosperous  condition 
of  this  country,  the  price  of  XX  Ohio  wool  here,  although  having  suffered  a  sympathetic  decline  with 
foreign  markets,  is  to-day  only  3}  per  cent  below  the  average  price  of  last  year. 

If  the  American  woolgrower  were  to  sell  his  XX  Ohio  wool  in  the  London  market  to-day,  it  would 
not  fetch  over  17  cents,  while  On  value  in  the  United  States  is  28*  cents;  or,  in  other  words,  if  the 
Wilson  free-wool  act  were  substituted  for  the  present  Dingley  law,  the  London  price  of  17  cents  would 
now  be  the  American  price,  as  was  the  case  in  1896.    (See  Line  B  of  diagram.) 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  XX  Ohio  wool  in  the  United  States  brought  only  the 
London  price,  or  less,  during  the  free-wool  oerlod,  while  it  now  brings  11*  cents  per  pound  more  than 
its  London  value;  and  in  1892,  under  the  McKinley  act,  the  American  price  averaged  only  10  cents 
per  pound  above  the  London  price,  so  that  the  tariff-lifting  influence  on  American  wool  is  greater 
now  than  it  was  in  1892. 

The  principal  value  of  the  diagram  lies  in  its  Illustration  of  the  extent  of  the  fall  in  merino  wool 
values  in  foreign  markets  since  last  year. 

The  London  wool  market  dominates  those  of  the  world,  and  the  cawe  for  the  sympathetic  decline 
in  the  United  States  is  without  doubt  the  drop  in  prices  abroad  of  merino  wool  scoured,  carded,  and 
comt>ed  into  top,  which  is  the  condition  to  which  delaine  wools  in  the  grease  are  reduced,  and  by 
which  tlieir  value  is  determined.    (See  line  A.) 

This  fall  in  prices  in  1900  has  been  a  source  of  great  surprise  to  wool  operators  the  whole  world  over, 
for  the  reason  that  the  present  production  of  merino  wools  is  knovm  to  be  much  less  than  it  wan  in 
1892,  the  decrease  being  estimated  at  30  i>er  cent. 

As  the  world's  population  has  greatly  increased  since  that  date,  it  was  currently  and  reasonably 
believed  that  merino  wools  in  1899  were  below  their  true  value. 

Without  doubt  it  was  this  belief  in  higher  prices  which  caused  the  advance  that  began  in  the  early 
part  of  1899,  and  which  did  not  end  until  No.  OO's  Botany  Tops,  which  averaged  only  41  cents  in  1S», 
reached  66  cents  on  January  1, 1900. 

Operators  all  over  the  world  pinned  their  faith  to  this  theory;  but  the  weak  point  in  the  calculatioa 
seems  to  have  been  the  under^mation  of  the  extent  to  which  the  substitution  of  cotton  for  merino 
wool  had  been  carried. 

It  was  believed  that  this  increased  use  of  cotton  would  not  more  than  counterbalance  the  increased 
requirements  of  the  greater  population,  and,  conceding  this  estimate  to  be  correct,  it  was  deemed  ce^ 
tain  that  merino  wool  must  command  higher  rates  than  in  1892,  when  there  was  so  much  more  of  It 
than  at  this  time. 

How  far  these  opinions  were  wide  of  the  mark  will  probably  never  be  known,  as  the  drop  in  pricei 
was  precipitated  by  the  monetary  stringency  abroad,  amounting  almost  to  a  financial  panic,  whicb 
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they  were  in  Bradford,  England,  he  i)aid  them  £1  a  week  wages;  when  they  came 
to  Bristol  he  paid  them  $10  a  week  wages,  more  than  donble  their  English  wages. 
I  asked  him  whether  the  same  labor  could  do  any  more  work  in  America  than  in 
England,  and  his  reply  was  that  in  both  places  the  machinery  was  mnning  at  as 
high  a  rate  of  speed  as  it  was  possible  to  mn  it,  and  there  was  practically  no  dif- 
ference in  the  outpnt,  as  the  resnlt  of  the  skill  of  the  same  individn^  in  England, 
under  free  trade  conditions,  and  in  the  United  States,  under  protective  tariff. 
The  only  difference  that  he  said  he  had  noticed — which  was  a  oonspicnoos  one- 
was  that  while  they  were  in  England  in  weaving  a  piece  of  cloth  they  had  to 
finish  it;  they  could  put  a  man  in  jail  for  a  breach  of  contract;  but  as  soon  as 
they  came  to  this  country  they  could  stop  weaving  a  piece  of  cloth  -when  they 
were  halfway  through  it,  very  much  to  the  injury  of  the  goods,  and  clear  out; 
and  they  seemed  to  oe  imbued  with  a  spirit  or  independence  shortly  after  they 
reached  this  country;  so  that  he  did  not  get  any  better  results  from  the  same 
labor,  from  better  food,  better  housing,  and  better  wages,  than  he  got  abroad. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Was  there  a  regulation  made  in  the  McEinley  tariff 
as  to  the  importation  of  worsted? — ^A.  Yes;  the  error  of  the  tariff  of  1888  iwras  cor- 
rected in  the  McKinley  tariff,  and  worsteds  had  to  -p&y  the  same  as  broadcloths. 

Diagram  G  is  designed  to  illustrate  how  under  protective  tariffs  the  American 
woolen  manufacturer  has  secured  a  larger  share  of  the  home  market  than  before 
by  showing  the  decrease  in  the  importe  of  foreigni-made  cloths. 

In  1892,  under  the  McKinley  Act,  there  were  |87 ,515,398  worth  of  imported 
cloth. 

In  1893,  under  that  same  law,  there  were  $30,288,506  worth  of  imported  cloth. 

In  1894  it  was  known  that  the  McEonley  Act  was  to  be  repealed,  and  imports 
fell  off  because  they  were  waiting  to  take  advantage  of  the  removal  of  the  tariff 
to  bring  in  the  goods,  so  that  that  accounts  for  the  small  amount  of  imports  in 
year  1894,  $17,842,682. 

But  in  1895,  the  first  year  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act,  the  duties  were  ad  valorem, 
and  the  Treasury  Department  instructed  the  appraisers  of  ports  to  value  goods 
nominally  to  the  importer,  on  the  theory  that  they  wanted  revenue  and  the  more 
leniently  they  could  construe  the  tariff  the  larger  would  be  the  importe  and  the 
larger  would  be  the  revenue;  and  the  result  was — as  is  well  known — that  goods 
came  in  under  very  imperfect  examination  and  were  largely  undervalued,  so  that 
the  increase  of  imports,  $88,523,548  under  the  first  year  of  the  Wilson  Act.  does 
not  represent  all  the  increase;  if  it  had  been  represented  by  x>ounds  or  yards,  the 
1895  line  would  be  much  longer. 

The  goods  were  undervalued  and  under  the  same  conditions  in  1896.  You  will 
notice  how  the  imports  of  foreign-made  woolens  increased  up  to  $53,494,193,  and 
in  proportion  as  the  1896  line  extends,  which  represente  the  increase  in  imported 
woolens,  so  were  the  American  woolen  mills  forced  to  close  down,  and  this 
increase  in  imports  represente  the  decrease  in  home  production. 

In  1897  there  were  only  7  months  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act,  and  yet  during  that 
7  months  you  see  the  importe,  which  were  largely  undervalued,  greater  than  they 
ever  were  before,  with  the  exception  of  the  previous  year — $49,162,992 — so  that  in 
7  months  we  brought  in  nearly  as  much  as  we  did  in  the  previous  12  months. 

Q.  During  the  time  of  that  Wilson  teriff  were  those  specific  or  ad  valorem 
duties? — ^A.  They  were  purely  ad  valorem.  Previous  to  that  they  were  compound, 
partly  specific  and  ad  valorem.  The  ad  valorem  feature  is  always  liable  to 
evasion,  but  the  specific  duty  can  not  be  evaded.  The  duty  is  so  much  a  i)onnd, 
and  it  can  not  be  evaded.  But  that  feature  disappeiured  under  the  Wilson  Act 
when  the  ad  valorem  feature  was  adopted. 

Q.  Do  you  claim  there  were  great  importetions  on  account  of  undervalua- 
tions?—A.  Yes.  We  can  prove  that  by  illustrating  with  pounds.  There  was  an 
enormous  increase  of  pounds,  and  yards  the  same  way.  But  we  do  not  use  that 
comparison,  because  there  are  com|>lete  records  as  to  valuation.  The  records  as 
to  the  number  of  pounds  weight  are  imperfect,  and  some  years  they  were  omitted. 
I  could  have  made  a  much  more  forcible  illustration  if  I  had  been  able  to  secure 
the  imports  by  weight  or  yards,  but  the  teble  would  have  been  incomplete,  for 
the  comparison  has  to  be  made  under  circumstences  which  place  me  at  a  disad- 
vantage, for  it  does  not  illustrate  as  preat  a  variation  as  1  could  show  if  I  were 
able  to  show  it  in  quantity  instead  of  in  value. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  As  you  show  it  now  you  really  understete  your  case?— 
A.  Yes.  Now,  notice  the  importations  for  3  years  under  the  Dingley  Act  [refer- 
ring to  Diagram  GJ .  You  see  how  the  importe  of  woolens  fall  off.  Here  the 
duties  were  compound;  they  were  specific  and  ad  valorem.  But  I  want  you  to 
notice  how  they  have  fallen  off  in  the  last  8  years,  even  in  comparison  with  the 
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McEinley  Act.  The  2  top  lines  represent  the  McEinley  Act.  The  8  bottom  lines 
under  the  Din^ley  Act,  reiH*esent  the  imports  of  the  mannfactores  of  wool. 
So  that  we  are  importing  less  than  we  ever  aid  before,  and  as  imports  fall  off  the 
employment  of  the  American  woolen  manufacturer  increases,  and  likewise  the 
employment  to  American  labor,  using  American  material. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Will  you  please  state  the  economic  reason  for  making 
the  duties  compound? — A.  Yes;  I  will.  A  compound  duty  is  called  a  compensa- 
tory duty.  It  takes  4  pounds  of  avera^  unwashed  wool  to  make  a  pound  of 
cloth — unwashed  wool  m  the  way  in  which  the  farmer  sells  it.  The  duty  upon  a 
pound  of  unwashed  wool  is  1 1  cents.  The  manufacturer  says,  *  *  I  nay  the  (Govern- 
ment 44  cents  duty  for  the  wool  that  enters  into  a  pound  of  clotn.  I  do  not  get 
that.  That  goes  to  the  woolgrower.  Therefore,  it  is  to  compensate  me  for  the 
woolgrower's  dutv  that  I  ask  this  specific  duty  of  44  cents  a  pound.'*  That  is  the 
theory  upon  which  this  specific  duty  was  based,  and  it  was  inade  that  way  so  that 
the  50  -per  cent  ad  valorem  which  the  manufacturer  gets  as  his  share  of  protec- 
tion was  to  remain  in  case  the  duty  on  raw  wool  was  repealed.^  When  the  WilsMi 
tariff  act  was  passed  the  1 1  cents  a  pound  duty  fell,  ana  with  it  fell  the  44  cents  a 
pound  compensatory  duty  upon  cloth.  The  manufacturer  claimed  that  with  a  50 
per  cent  duty  on  cloth  he  could  hold  his  own;  and  a  good  many  of  them  were 
quite  willing  to  have  the  benefits  of  free  wool.  They  felt  that  they  could  possibly 
reach  out  and  secure  the  markets  of  the  world  if  they  had  free  wool.  The  result  <rf 
that  free-wool  experiment  I  have  already  shown  to  you.  Instead  of  reaching  out 
and  securing  the  markets  of  the  world,  the  f oreigfn  manufacturers  invaded  our  mar- 
kets and  took  from  us  half  of  what  we  already  had  before.  So  that  the  manufac- 
turer found  that  the  free  raw  material,  which  he  thought  would  be  a  benefit  to 
him ,  had  injured  him  and  had  i  n jured  him  in  several  ways.  The  f orei^  manufac- 
turer took  the  market  from  him  that  he  had  had  before.  The  great  iniury  inflicted 
ui)on  the  wool  industry  destroyed  the  purchasing  power  of  2,000,000  people,  and 
he  found  he  had  a  smaller  market  than  he  had  had  under  the  McKinley  Act.  So 
that,  after  three  years  of  that  sort  of  exneriment,  there  was  almost  a  unanimous 
demand  for  the  reenactment  of  the  McKinley  Act:  and  the  men  that  appeared  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  asking  for  this  were  led  by  men  who  confessed 
that  heretofore  they  had  always  been  free  traders  and  had  voted  for  Grover 
Cleveland,  but  that  they  were  now  appealing  to  a  Republican  Congress  to  save 
them  from  utter  annihilation.  The  most  conspicuous  case  of  that  kind  that  came 
to  my  notice  was  that  of  the  Hon.  Qalen  C.  Moses,  of  Bath,  Me.,  from  the  Wor- 
umbo  Woolen  Mills  there.  You  will  find  in  the  hearings  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  his  statement  that  the  free- wool  experiment  cost  his  niil]  $100,000— 
shrunk  their  capital  that  much— and  he  was  one  of  the  most  urgent  in  his  demand 
for  a  duty  upon  raw  material  if  they  could  have  with  it  the  compensatory  duty 
upon  cloth. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Were  there  many  American  manufacturers  who  advo- 
cated the  free-wool  theory  before  its  practical  enactment?— A.  There  were  only 
about  a  dozen  or  15,  but  every  one  of  them,  without  any  exception,  has  confessed 
that  it  was  a  very  serious  and  costly  error.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  one  to-day 
that  would  go  back  to  that  period.  But  there  is  beginning  to  be  a  little  reetive- 
ness  over  the  present  tariff  by  a  few  men  who  do  not  understand  that  the 
decreased  use  of  wool  is  not  the  result  of  local  conditions,  but  world-wide,  and 
that  the  complaints  which  the  American  manufacturers  are  making  are  based  on 
vastly  better  conditions  than  those  which  are  suffered  by  foreign  manufacturers. 
The  use  of  cotton  and  shoddy  abroad  is  practiced  to  a  very  much  larger  extent 
than  here,  as  I  have  shown  you,  and  the  deterioration  of  goods  in  Europe  ia  prac- 
ticed to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Has  the  market  been  practically  cleared  of  the  importa- 
tion of  wool  and  woolens  under  the  free-trade  period?— A.  The  woolens  have  disap- 
peared for  the  reason  that  the  sale  for  woolens  is  regulated  largely  by  the  taste  of 
the  buyer.  In  other  words,  they  are  largely  a  matter  of  fashion.  Ifamanulacturer 
makes  a  style  of  goods  which  are  wanted  to-day  and  not  wanted  next  year,  he 
has  to  sell  them  when  out  of  style  at  less  than  the  cost  of  the  wool  that  is  in  them, 
so  that  there  was  no  excessive  importation  of  cloth;  it  was  raw  wool.  The  raw 
wool  will  nu^e  any  sort  of  a  fabric  that  is  fashionable,  so  that  the  cloth  that  was 
impoited  has  disappeared,  but  the  wool  has  not. 
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I  have  in  my  hand  a  table  which  is  based  on  that  circmnstance.'  It  shows  that 
on  the  1st  of  Janoarjr,  1897,  before  the  Dinglev  tariff  act  was  passed  and  when 
the  Wilson  law  was  in  fall  blast,  there  was  on  Land  in  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing that  carried  over  from  the  previous  year,  393,068,523  pounds.  On  the  31st  of 
December  of  tiiat  same  year  the  imports  of  free  wool,  in  anticipation  of  the  Ding- 
ley  Act,  made  the  supply  794,484,726  pounds— nearly  double  in  the  year.  Now,  we 
have  never  consumed  over  550,000,000  pounds  in  any  calendar  year.  We  did  con- 
sume, as  I  said  before,  600,000.000  pounds  in  the  fiscal  year  from  July,  1899,  to 
July ,  1900,  but  the  first  half  of  1899  and  the  last  half  of  1900  were  marked  by  decrease 
in  the  wool  consumx^tion,  so  that  the  consumption  for  the  whole  year— those  two 
years — ^would  not  average  much  over  500,000,000  pounds;  so  that  we  find  on  hand 
on  the  Ist  of  January,  1898,  over  794,000,000  pounds,  and  we  could  not  possibly  use 
over  500,000,000  pounds.  The  American  cup  that  year  was  266,720.684  pounds 
added  to  the  stock  on  hand,  so  that  the  supply  for  1898,  owing  to  the  excessive 
importations  of  the  jnre-snous  year,  was  1,161,516,011  pounds  of  wool.  During  that 
year  (1898)  we  consumed  only  400,000,000  pounds,  because  the  market  was  glutted 
with  woolens  that  came  in  in  anticipation  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act,  and  our  mills 
were  not  employed  to  their  full  capacity,  but  we  had  reduced  by  the  Ist  of  Jan- 
uary, 1899,  this  1,161,515,011  pounds  to  761,515,011  jwunds.  We  began  the  year 
1899,  then,  with  practically  761,000,000  pounds.  The  American  clip  tor  that  year 
had  increased  under  the  stimulus  given  by  the  Dingley  tariff  act,  and  we  produced 
more  wool;  we  produced  272,191,^  pounds,  and  we  paid  duties  ui>on  over  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  foreign,  so  that  our  total  supply  in  1899  was  1,139.515,519  i>ound8, 
which  would  swell  this  enormous  amount  due  to  the  free-wool  imports,  which 
were  disax>pearing  gradually  but  slowly.  It  is  gradually  being  absorbed,  but  it 
has  been  a  menace  to  the  American  wool  producer  and  has  hindered  his  realizing 
the  full  tariff  benefits  levied  by  the  present  duties.  For  instance,  when  the 
market  goes  up  abroad  we  do  not  instantly  follow,  because  we  are  weighted 
down  with  this  enormous  stock  of  free  wool  that  was  left  over.  But  for  that  the 
movement  of  the  markets  would  be  automatic  and  an  advance  in  London  would 
be  instantly  followed  by  an  advance  here.  That  was  always  the  case  until  we 
were  handicapped  by  these  enormous  amounts  of  wool  brought  here. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  F abquh ar.  )  W  ho  are  the  principal  owners  of  tms  wool? — A.  In  some 
cases  the  importers;  in  some  cases  the  manufacturers;  in  most  cases  the  importers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Could  you  mention  the  average  value  of  that  wool  i>er 
pound? — A.  Yes;  I  diould  say  30  cents  a  pound.  Its  value  before  it  was  imported 
would  have  been  not  much  over  half  that,  perhaps  17  or  18  cents — ^9  pence  would 
be  about  18  cents— a  very  little  over  half,  and  its  rree-trade  cost  is  very  little  above 
half  of  its  present  value.  But  the  cost  of  growing  it,  insurance^  and  storage 
has  made  it  cost  about  as  much  as  it  would  bring  to-day  on  American  farms  at 
American  prices. 

Now,  I  begin  this  year.  Last  year,  as  I  told  you,  from  the  beginning  of  July 
the  American  machinery  ran  full  time,  and  we  consumed  50,000,000  pounds  a 
month  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  so  that  we  used  during  1899,  owing  to  the 
activity  of  the  last  half  of  that  year,  550,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  which  was  the 
largest  amount  tiiat  was  ever  consumed  in  the  Umted  States  in  any  callender  year. 


1  TabU  showing  supply  and  wnmimption  qf  wool,  1896  to  1900. 


Carried  over  from  previou«y«ir. 

American  clip 

Imports  of  wool  withdrawn  for 
consumption 


Imports  oi  shoddy,  rags,  noils, 


apoi 
etc. 


1896. 

Pounds. 
IW.  724, 651 
272,474,708 

160,776,016 

17,011,149 


1897. 


Pounds. 
393,986,523 
259,153,251 

356,839.482  ! 

44,505,470 
6200,000,000  I 


1898. 

Potinds. 
794,484,726 
266,720,684 

99,860,404 

459.197 


Total  annual  supply. 
Annual  consumption 


643.986,523    1,264,484,726  1,161,515,011 
260,000,000       460,000,000      400,000,000 


Carried  over  at  end  of  , 
year , 


393,986,523 


7W,  484, 726 


761,516,011 


1900. 


Pounds.  Pounds. 

761,515,011         689,515,519 
272,191,880         288,636,621 

105,491,847 

317,381 


a  125, 000, 000 
a  600, 000 


1,189,515,519     1,003.652.140 
660,000.000        525,000,000 


589,516,519  I      478,662,140 


aQuantities  estimated. 

6  As  this  table  iB  compiled  on  a  basis  of  wool  in  the  urease,  there  must  be  added  to  the  miantity  on 
hand  December  81, 1897,  at  least  200,000,000  pounds,  which  quantitv  represents  the  increased  efficiency 
over  grease  wool  of  the  113,058,915  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  shoddy,  etc.,  imported  during  the  years 
1896, 1896,  and  1897. 
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So  that  it  shows  not  only  in  the  greater  employment  of  American  labor,  bi^er 
wages  for  American  labor,  but  in  the  gradually  decreasing  supply  of  wooL  ThiB 
year,  1900,  we  paid  duty  on  about  100,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  and  the  supply  on 
nand  fur  the  year  w^  about  1 ,000,000,000  pounds,  so  that  you  see  it  is  getting  gradu- 
ally smaller,  owing  to  the  fact  that  during  the  fiscal  year  from  July  to  July  we  used 
600,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  and  during  that  12  months  made  as  many  woolen  cloths 
as  the  American  people  could  consume  in  15  months.  Owing  to  that  fact  the  mills 
have  had  to  slow  down,  and  since  July  they  have  been  running  on  three-qnarten 
time.  So  that  the  wool  consumption  for  the  present  calendar  year  (1900)  is  only 
525,000,000  pounds  as  against  550,000,000  pounds  for  the  previous  calendar  year. 
But  I  do  not  want  you  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  during  the  fiscal  year  from 
July  to  July  wool  consumption  avera^d  50,000,000  pounds  a  month.  There  never 
has  been  such  a  large  wool  consumption  in  the  United  States.  The  result  is  that 
the  quantity  on  hand  to-day,  in  the  market  on  the  first  of  the  year,  1901,  will  he 
about  478,000,000  pounds  as  against  794,000,000  pounds  in  the  beginning  of  1896, 
when  we  were  loaded  down  with  this  enormous  quantity  of  free  wool. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Did  the  changes  in  the  tariff  make  it  extremely  difi&colt 
for  the  American  manufacturer  to  calculate  and  manage  his  business?— A.  Not 
the  last  change.  The  increase  from  the  worst  depression  ever  known  to  the  high- 
est degree  of  prosperity  ever  known  did  not  embarrass  him  a  bit — that  is,  the 
change  from  tne  Wilson  to  the  Dingley  Act — but  the  change  from  the  McKinley 
Act  to  the  Wilson  Act  caused  many  failures,  caused  a  shrinkage  of  capital,  caused 
the  closing  of  mills,  and  caused  enormous  loss  in  every  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Will  you  go  into  the  question  of  wages  and  give  a  com- 
parison Detween  the  two  periods?— A.  On  the  let  of  January  of  this  year,  as  the 
result  of  the  gi-eatest  stimulated  activity  in  the  woolen  mills,  tne  average  advance  in 
wages  to  a  greater  number  of  employees  than  had  ever  before  been  employed  was  10 
per  cent.  1  will  illustrate  it  by  a  circumstance  that  occurred  in  my  neighborhood. 
Under  the  McKinley  Act  there  was  a  hosiery  mill  close  by  where  I  live,  in  the 
(>ermantown  district  of  Philadelphia,  suburban.  There  is  a  man  who  lives  in  the 
precinct  who  has  done  some  political  work  for  me.  During  the  McKinley  Act  he 
was  employed  regularly  in  that  mill  and  earned  $10  a  week.  I  found  him  with  a 
good  deal  of  leisure  on  his  hands  in  1896.  I  employed  him  in  an  effort  to  elect  a 
gentleman  from  my  district  to  the  State  legislature.  I  found  that  while  before  in 
1892  he  had  to  do  his  political  work  at  night,  in  1896  he  had  leisure  to  work  for  me 
in  the  daytime.  I  said  to  him,  "  How  is  this?  **  "  Well,  our  mill  is  only  running 
half  time."  **  Well,  have  you  had  your  wa^es  decreased?  '*  *'  Not  in  the  pay  per 
hour,  but  my  employer  is  very  good,  and  he  is  making  up  stock  which  is  unsold  to 
keep  his  organization  together,  and  he  is  running  half  time  and  I  get  $5  a  week." 
**  How  do  you  live  on  it?  "  **  Oh,  my  boy  and  my  girl,  that  heretofore  have  been 
at  school ,  are  on  the  streets  selling  newspapers. "  That  man  under  the  Dingley  Act 
is  now  at  work,  and  he  is  well  employed,  and  his  children  are  also  in  the  mill.  I 
do  not  know  what  wages  he  is  getting  now,  but  I  fancy  more  than  $10  a  week. 
That  was  a  case  that  came  under  my  immediate  notice,  which  illustrated  to  me 
the  effect  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act  on  American  industries  and  upon  American 
wages. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  comparison  except  that  of  Steel  &  CJo.  in  relation  to  the 
wa^eshere  and  abroad?— A.  (5ur  corresjwndents  in  Germany,  to  whom  we  wrote 
asking  for  information,  reported  that  in  (3^rinany  the  wages  were  only  one-third 
of  those  paid  here;  in  England  they  were  one-half. 

Q.  What  number  of  hours  do  they  work? — A.  In  Germany  they  work  longer 
hours  than  they  do  in  England.  For  instance,  we  have  a  Swiss  governess  tnat 
has  lived  with  us  and  raised  my  children.  She  informed  me  of  the  hours  of  some 
girls  that  she  knew  who  were  working  in  hosiery  mills  in  Chemnitz,  and  they 
work  from  12  to  14  hours  a  day  and  Sunday  up  to  12  o'clock.  In  this  country 
we  work  10  hours  a  day  only  and  never  on  Sunday.  That  was  confirmed  by  our 
correspondence  with  the  German  merchants. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  comparative  sanitary  conditions  of 
employment  in  this  country  and  in  foreign  countries? — ^A.  Only  as  to  Mr.  Steel's 
case.  His  employees  live  in  houses  without  cellars  under  them.  Such  a  thing  afl 
a  bathroom  was  unknown  on  that  side.  And  while  the  laborer  paid  higher  rent 
here,  he  had  more  comforts  than  he  had  on  the  other  side  and  was  better  housed. 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  rates  of  rent;  but  here  he  could  afford  a  house 
with  a  cellar  under  it  and  a  bathroom.  In  Bradford  they  lived  in  rooms  in  houses 
without  any  cellars,  and  of  course  no  bathrooms  and  no  modem  conveniences. 

Q.  From  your  experience  your  judgment  is  that  the  condition  is  much  superior 
here  to  what  it  is  abroad? — ^A.  Yes;  none  of  those  people  were  willing  togo  oack, 
and  they  not  only  wanted  to  stay  here,  but  they  sent  for  their  friends,  and  he  has 
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now  working  in  his  mill  people  who  have  recently  come  out  and  who  were 
induced  to  come  to  America  by  the  improved  conditions  here  of  comforts  of  life. 
I  recall  one  of  them  speaking  of  the  effect  on  the  families.  They  had  growing 
girls  that  were  subject  to  bad  influences  where  they  were  living  abroad,  in  two 
or  three  rooms  in  the  same  house.  Here  they  had  a  house  to  themselves,  with 
a  little  yard  around,  and  they  found  that  the  girls  had  better  manners,  and  that  a 
source  of  anxiety  to  the  parent  under  conditions  abroad  had  been  removed.  You 
can  imagine,  if  you  have  half-grown  daiighters,  how  a  parent  would  be  anxious 
if  they  were  subjected  to  conditions  which  would  make  it  diflBcult  for  them  to  be 
virtuous.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  there  was  a  better  chance  for  grow- 
ing girls  here  under  American  conditions  than  there  was  in  the  factory  towns 
abroad. 

Q.  Does  your  industry  here  pass  through  the  transition  of  the  New  England 
industry — I  mean  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  employees? — ^A.  Yes;  we  have  some 
advantages  here.  There  is  more  American  help  employed  in  Philadelphia  than  in 
New  England.  The  Canadian  element  is  lacking  here.  In  New  England  many 
of  the  mills  are  supplied  largely  by  the  French-Canadian  help,  and  they  are  igno- 
rant, and  they  have  not  had  the  training.  I  know  people  who  live  near  some  of 
these  New  England  factory  towns,  and  they  speak  of  the  degraded  condition  of 
those  i)eople  when  they  first  come.  They  are  very  clannish,  they  have  their  own 
stores,  and  the  first  generation  very  rarely  improves,  have  no  desire  to  improve. 
The  American-bom  operatives  want  to  live  as  other  Americans  do,  and  the  habits 
of  life  are  different.  They  are  more  intelligent  and  more  ambitious  to  rise  in  the 
world. 

Q.  Are  the  i)eople  employed  in  your  factories  here  to  a  large  extent  the  original 
employees  or  their  immediate  descendants? — A.  The  workingmen  are  very  apt  to 
take  their  children  into  the  mills.  If  a  man  pursues  any  certain  handicraft,  if  he 
can  get  employment  through  his  influence  with  the  foremen  for  some  of  his 
children,  he  is  very  apt  to  do  it;  and  you  even  see  whole  families  employed  in  the 
samemilL 

Q.  You  know  in  New  England  the  miUs  were  originally  started  with  the 
farmers'  daughters,  and  then  they  were  succeeded  by  one  race  of  immigrants  and 
then  by  another  until  present  conditions  have  been  reached.  I  wanted  to  see 
whether  that  same  transition  had  taken  place  here? — A.  No;  it  is  different  here. 
There  is  a  place  15  miles  from  Providence  that  was  an  ideal  factory  town  some  25 
years  ago,  owned  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Pierce.  I  think  his  place  is  called 
Stillwater.  It  was  an  ideal  mill,  and  the  cottages  were  modem  and  had  flower 
gardens  about  them,  and  he  had  a  very  fine  class  of  operatives.  They  were 
mostly  farmers'  daughters  of  the  neighliorhood.  That  was  35  years  ago.  This 
man  died,  and  for  10  or  12  years  his  mill  has  been  closed.  It  has  changed  hands 
and  been  recently  started,  and  an  acquaintance  who  lives  in  the  neighborhood  and 
who  lived  there  before  has  commented^  on  the  changed  character  of  the  help. 
They  are  now  mostly  French-Canadians,  quite  different  from  those  that  were 
there  before.  Those  that  were  there  before  were  interested  in  taking  care  of  the 
property,  but  these  people  have  no  interest  in  it  at  all  and  are  quite  destructive. 
That  is  onlv  illustrating  the  difference  and  the  change. 

Q.  Your  help  here  is  more  permanent  in  its  nature  and  not  migratory? — A.  Yes; 
they  are  self-respecting  Americans.  I  will  illustrate  that  by  something  that  hap- 
pened not  long  ago  in  the  Kensington  district  near  this  city.  A  friend  of  mine  has 
a  large  factory,  and  the  help  wanted  to  celebrate  the  Spanish  peace  and  asked 
permission  to  have  it  in  the  storeroom.  The  mill  was  stopped;  he  provided  refresh- 
ments and  music,  that  there  should  be  dancing.  He  saia  he  was  surprised  to  see 
how  well  dressed  these  girls  were  when  they  came,  and  their  admirable  maimers. 
He  never  would  have  suspected  that  they  worked  in  the  factory.  He  says  the 
American  catches  on,  and  their  manners  were  as  refined  as  you  would  see  any- 
where, and  most  of  them  had  had  the  advantages  of  the  puolic  schools,  and  he 
was  very  proud  of  that  demonstration  of  the  comfort  and  condition  of  the 
employees. 

Q.  You  have  here  in  Philadelphia  restrictive  laws  as  to  the  employment  of 
children — a  certain  number  of  hours? — A.  There  is;  I  do  not  know  what  they  are. 

Q.  You  have  also  compulsory-education  laws  for  children?— A.  And  we  have 
factory  inspection.  My  contact  with  manufacturers  is  mainly  in  the  fact  that  I 
supply  them  with  raw  material. 

Q.  Your  experience  is  more  particularly  in  connection  with  woolen  mills? — A. 
Yes;  woolen  mills.    I  know  very  little  about  cotton  mills. 

There  is  one  subject  more.  The  American  wool  industry  received  a  very  con- 
siderable jolt  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  We  found  it  was  proposed  that  we 
should  have  reciprocity  with  South  America — with  Buenos  Ayres.    Mr.  Kasson, 
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who  was  formerly  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  Iowa,  negotiated  a  reci- 
procity treaty,  that  had  been  begun  by  Minister  Buchanan,  appointed  by  President 
Cleveland.  He  had  carried  it  forward  partly,  and  Mr.  Kasison  went  on  with  it; 
but  Mr.  Kasson  took  his  facts  from  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  he  represented  to  the 
President  that  we  imported  nothing  but  carpet  wool  from  there  and  that  we  did 
not  produce  it  in  this  country.  According  to  Mr.  Blaine's  theory  of  reciprocity 
we  should  exchange  only  commodities  which  one  country  or  the  other  aid  not 
produce.  His  facts  were  rather  wide  of  the  truth,  and  President  McKinley  was 
somewhat  embarrassed  by  having  been  induced  to  go  so  far  in  his  indorsement 
of  this  reciprocity  as  to  have  sent  it  to  the  Senate  with  a  recommendation  for 
its  ratification.  But  the  woolgrowers  had  friends  in  the  Senate  who  discov- 
ered the  real  facts  in  the  case,  and  I  have  illustrated  some  of  them  in  Diagram  H 

It  was  stated  that  we  did  not  import  anything  from  South  America  but  carpet 
wool,  and  that  they  did  not  purchase  anything  like  the  wool  that  we  produce. 

Diagram  H  shows  the  average  imports  of  wool  into  the  United  States  from  dif- 
ferent countries  for  the  6  years  ending  June  30,  1900.  Our  imports  during  that 
period  from  British  Australasia  were  298,382,759  pounds.  We  bring  more  wool 
from  there  than  any  other  country.  But  the  wool  imported  from  the  Argentine 
Republic  is  second  in  volume,  and  we  imported  from  there  178,780,402  pounds  of 
wool,  two-fifths  of  which  was  carpet  wool,  or  69,774,078  pounds.  The  United 
States  practically  takes  all  the  carpet  wool  they  produce.  There  are  more  carpets 
made  in  the  United  States  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together,  and  there 
is  a  combination  of  American  carpet  manufacturers  that  take  the  entire  jprodoct 
of  that  district  in  the  Argentine  Republic  called  Cordova.  Originally  Cordova 
produced  nothing  but  carpet  wool, but  with  the  introduction  of  the  finest  breed 
of  sheep  in  the  world  and  the  crossing  of  this  carpet  breed  of  sheep  with  sheep 
producmg  finer  wool  the  result  is  that  the  Argentme  Republic  produces  to-day 
wool  more  like  the  American  wool  than  that  raised  by  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  The  proof  of  that  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  we  purchase  more  wool  from 
the  Ar^ntine  Republic  than  any  other  country  in  the  world  with  the  exception 
of  British  Australasia.  So  that  the^r  propose  to  reduce  the  duties  on  the  class  of 
wool  that  competes  more  severely  witn  the  American  product  than  the  product 
of  any  other  nation  with  one  exception. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  has  been  the  fate  of  the  reciprocity  treaty?— A. 
As  long  as  protection  to  American  wool  was  the  very  comer  stene  of  McKin- 
ley's  election,  when  he  found,  as  he  did  from  the  circumstances,  that  be  was  pro- 
posing to  abolish  the  tariff  on  wool,  and  that  thing  had  gone  to  the  Senate,  be 
was  very  much  mortified,  and  of  course  it  was  smothered  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Kelations. 

Q.  It  is  now  a  pigeonholed  treaty? — A.  Yes;  it  has  expired  by  limitation.  I 
see  there  is  an  effort  to  revive  it,  but  according  to  Mr.  Buchanan^s  treaty  xmlefls 
it  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  by  a  isertein  day  it  would  fall;  but  I  suppose  by  an 
act  of  Congress  it  is  possible  to  revive  it,  so  I  present  the  facto  of  the  case  here  » 
they  may  go  on  record  if  the  case  comes  up.  As  I  understand  it,  t^e  scope  of  this 
committee  is  to  guard  American  industries  a^nst  attack,  and  it  is  because  of 
that  that  I  api)ear  here  and  allude  to  that  subject.  , 

Q.  What  IS  the  consumption  of  carpet  wool  in  the  United  States — about 
100,000,000  pounds?— A.  We  import,  I  think,  a  little  more  than  that,  and  it  is,  of 
course,  all  consumed.  Carpet  wool  ought  not  to  be  called  carpet  wool,  because 
a  large  percentage  of  it  is  really  used  for  clothing— blankete;  but  we  call  it  caipet 
wool  oecause  the  men  interested  in  it  are  mostly  operators  of  carpet  mills.  The 
clothing  manufacturers  and  blanket  manufacturers  use  it  largely.  Its  proper 
name  is  class  8  wool.  We  imported  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 190O, 
105,000,000  pounds.  I  think  half  of  that  is  in  the  bonded  warehouses.  In  1896-97. 
under  free  wool,  we  brought  in  112,000,000  poimds;  the  next  year,  82,000,000;  the 
next  year,  60.000,000  pounds;  and  last  year  105,000,000  pounds,  half  of  which  is  in 
bond  and  the  duty  unpaid;  but  it  will  all  be  used. 

Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North,  in  his  article,  before  referred  to,  on  the  United  States  wool 
clip  of  1900,  states  that  carpet-wool  imi>orto  are  105,525,788  pounds,  and  are  also 
about  the  normal  consumption  of  an  active  business  year  m  that  branch  of  the 
industry.  But  we  have  imported  less  than  that  during  the  last  3  years,  becaow 
so  mucn  of  it  was  imported  during  the  free- wool  period.  The. probabilities  are 
that  if  that  industry  continues  in  1901  as  it  was  before  we  shall  import  at  least 
100,000,000  pounds  of  carpet  wool. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  reciprocity  I  will  submit  an  article  on  wool 
duties  which  was  prepared  for  a  hearing  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  in  cAse  they  had  any  hearing  on  that  subject;  but  it  was  intimated  that 
the  treaty  was  dead  and  that  hearing  was  not  necessary;  but  I  would  like  this  to 
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go  on  file  as  part  of  this  subject,  because  it  is  mainly  a  statement  of  the  represent- 
ative from  the  Argentine  Republic  to  our  Industrial  Ex^iosition  here  last  year,  in 
which  he  made  statements  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  clip  of  the  Argentine  wool, 
stating  there  that  they  hardly  produced  any  carpet  wool  at  all.  So  that  it  is  a 
proper  and  fitting  answer  to  the  statement  made  to  the  carpet  manufacturers, 
which  is  on  page  38  of  the  February  1  number  of  The  Manufacturer,  published 
by  this  club,  called  the  International  ESdition. 
(The  article  above  described  follows:) 

The  Wool  Dutibs. 

the  reduction  ok  twenty  per  cent  as  proposed  by  the  argentine  reciprocity  treaty  now 
before  the  united  states  senate  for  ratification. 

[By  Theodore  Justice.] 

The  Evening  Star,  of  Washington,  D.  C  of  Friday,  December  29, 1899,  contained  an  article  display- 
ing in  conspicuous  headlines  the  announcement  that  the  statement  in  that  issue  rei^irding  the 
Argentine  treaty  was  official. 

Presumably  this  was  given  out  by  the  reciprocity  commission  and  published  by  their  desire  through- 
out the  United  States  wherever  the  Associated  Press  dispatches  reach.  The  article  was  evidently 
intended  to  quiet  the  alarm  felt  by  woolgrowers  over  this  contemplated  attack  upon  their  industry 
of  20  per  cent  reduction  in  the  duty  on  wool  imported  from  the  Argentine,  but  it  was  so  full  of  errors 
and  misstatements  of  facts  well  known  to  woolgrowcre  that  instead  of  quieting  their  alarm  it  has 
had  quite  the  contrary  effect. 

Some  of  the  statements  were  so  erroneous  as  to  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  the  reciprocity  com- 
mif«ion  acted  without  adequate  information,  and  have  not  only  misled,  but  actually  di»ceived.  the 
Administration,  which  otherwise  would  never  have  permitted  this  Argentine  treatv  to  have  gone  to  the 
Senate  for  ratiAcation.  Some  important  facts  bearing  on  the  subject  are  therefore  presented  here 
with  a  view  to  correcting  mistaken  ideas  as  to  the  effect  this  treaty  would  have  upon  the  wool 
industry  of  the  United  States. 

The  article,  in  part,  says.  "The  following  official  statement  of  facts  regarding  the  Argentine  con- 
vention which  is  now  pending  before  Congress  is  given  out  for  public  Information  and  to  correct 
misapprehensions  in  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  treaty  on  the  wool  interest," 

In  excuse  for  having  proposed  to  reduce  the  wool  duties  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act,  the  article  winds 
up  by  saying:  *•  Concessions  on  Argentine  wool  were  made  because  it  was  one  of  the  three  articles  of 
Argentine  export  on  which  reciprocal  reductions  could  be  made,  and  one  without  which  that  Repub- 
lic would  not  consent  to  the  convention,"  as  though  the  commission  felt  it  incumbent  to  complete 
some  sort  of  a  reciprocity  treaty,  even  though  to  do  so  it  was  necessary  to  ignore  its  influence  upon 
an  important  domestic  industnr. 

Undfer  the  headline  of  "  No  danger  to  wool  interests,"  it  says:  "Argentine  clajw  1.  unwashed  wool. 
In  London  early  in  November,  1899.  was  worth  23  cents,  while  in  New  York  it  was  worth  14  cent* 
afloat  and  25  cents  with  duty  added,  which  shows  abundant  reason  for  the  wool  seeking  a  British 
rather  than  an  American  market." 

In  point  of  fact,  Argentine  wool,  instead  of  being  worth  25  cents  here  with  duty  added,  as  claimed, 
would  cost  32  cents,  including  duty,  or  about  88  per  cent  more  than  the  figure  claimed. 

The  same  article  further  states  in  substance  that  "  the  total  import  of  wool  into  the  United  States 
for  1899  from  the  Argentine  w^as  only  a  very  small  portion  of  our  aggr^ate  importation.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  prop^>ed  reduction  for  Argentine  vv(M)1  alone  can  have  no  effect  upon  onr  market 
price."  Instead  of  having  no  effect  upon  our  market  price,  however,  it  would  lower  it2i  cents  per 
pound,  for  this  reduction  could  not  raise  all  of  the  markets  of  the  world,  as  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  have  **no  effect"  upon  prices  here.  This  article  further  says:  "The  majority  of  the  wool  is 
of  the  coarsest  class  (being  carpet  wool),  which  is  not  at  all,  or  but  little,  supplied  by  the  United 
States."  This  last  statement  is  far  from  the  fact,  for  during  the  past  5  years,  instead  of  being  only 
a  small  portion  of  our  aggregate  importation,  Argentine  wool  has  exceeded  the  total  imports  of  wool 
from  every  other  country  with  one  single  exception,  and  instead  of  the  majority  of  it  being  carpet 
wool,  the  large  majority  (or  over  60  per  cent  of  it)  was  clothing  wool  and  similar  in  length,  strength, 
and  softness  of  fiber  totnat  grown  in  the  United  States,  and  which,  when  scoured,  carded,  and  comoed 
into  top,  is  not  easily  distinguishable  from  American  wool. 

The  carpet  wool  imported  into  the  United  States  (which  country  takes  about  all  that  is  produced 
in  the  Argentine  Republic)  is  only  ab<mt  3  per  cent  of  their  entire  production,  and  is  only  **  a  drop  in 
the  bucket,"  as  it  were,  of  the  entire  Argentine  wool  clip. 

Owing  to  the  almost  unlimited  confidence  felt  by  those  engaged  in  the  wool  industry  in  the  vigi- 
lance ofthe  present  Administration  at  Washington,  the  proposed  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  Argentine 
Republic,  wnich  provides  for  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  the  duty  upon  wool  coming  here  from  that 
country,  has  escaped  the  attention  it  deserves. 

The  removal  of  20  per  cent  of  the  present  duty  upon  the  light,  open,  medium-skirted  wools  imported 
from  the  Argentine  Republic  would  reduce  protection  on  the  home-grown  staple  bi'low  the  adeooate 
measure  provided  by  the  Dingley  tariff  act,  and,  im*spective  of  party,  it  is  the  opinion  of  bunnesi 
men  all  over  the  country  that  harmful  tariff  agitation  must  inevitably  result  from  the  ratification  of 
this  treaty  and  reopen  past  issues  which  have  been  recently  determined  by  the  vote  of  the  people. 
This  proposed  Argentine  treaty  would  benefit  only  aliens  and  would  injure  so  many  of  our  own  peo- 
ple that  the  effect  could  only  be  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  country. 

yt'ANTlTY    AND  QUALITY  OK  WOOl,  PRODUCED  IN  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wools  gr»»wn  in  the  Argentine  Republic  entitle  that  country 
to  a  place  in  the  from  rank  of  wool  producers. 

Owing  to  the  great  stimulus  imparted  to  the  frozen  meat-export  industry  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
by  the  perfection  of  refrigerating  methods  and  by  the  quick  perception  of  the  possibility  of  prt»nublc 
expannon  of  the  business,  the  flo<!ks  in  that  countr>'  have  increased  until  their  annual  clip  is  now 
estimated  at  one-fifth  of  the  entire  production  of  the  world. 

CLOTHINU    WtMH.    IMPORTS    FROM    THE    AR(JKNTINE    LARGER    THAN    FROM    ANY   OTHER    COUNTRY    WITH 

ONE   EXCEPTION. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the  Argentine  reciprocity  treaty  that  the  United  States 
imported  very  little  Argentine  wool,  and  that  mainly  carpet  wool.  The  reciprocity  commission  hav- 
ing charge  of  this  treaty  evidently  obtained  their  information  from  Mr.  Buchanan,  lately  the  Ameii- 
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can  minister  to  the  Argentine  and  an  appointment  of  Orover  Cleveland'R,  and  the  commiasion  is 
believed  to  have  reprt»j»ented  to  the  President  that  if  thin  treaty  is  ratified  the  import  of  Argentine 
wool  under  the  reduced  duty  will  not  be  larger  than  under  the  Dingley  tariff  rates. 

In  answer  to  this  statement  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1897,  when  the  United  States  was 
freely  importing  wool  in  antic' pation  oi  the  Dinglev  tariff  act,  and  with  the  option  of  all  of  the  most 
de^rable  wools  in  the  whole  world  to  draw  from,  toe  Argentine,  with  one  exception,  sent  more  wool 
to  the  United  States  than  anv  other  country. 

More  than  three- fourths  of  the  Argentine  imports  at  that  time  were  combing  and  clothing  wools, 
and  less  than  one-fourth  were  carpet  wools.  Barring  the  two  carpet-wool  countries  of  China  ana 
Russia,  we  are  still  importing  more  wool  from  the  Argentine  than  from  any  other  country  producing 
wool  like  our  own,  with  one  exception. 

The  total  wool  imports  for  five  years  ending  with  June  80, 1899,  into  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phila- 
delphia were  greater  from  the  Argentine  Republic  than  were  those  from  any  other  woolgrowing 
country  with  the  single  exception  of  British  Australasia,  and  with  the  proposed  20  per  cent  reduction 
in  the  wool  duties  of  the  tariff  law  of  1897  the  imports  of  wool  of  like  kind  ana  character  to  that 
grown  in  the  United  States  will  soon  be  greater  from  the  Argentine  than  from  all  of  the  other  coun- 
tries put  tc^ether. 

Some  vears  ago  Minister  Buchanan  represented  that  the  Argentine  had  reached  its  limit  of  wool 
production,  but  during  the  post  ten  years  the  clip  has  increased  faster  than  that  of  any  other  wool- 
nroducing  country.  The  increase  from  1888  to  1896  was  nearly  50  per  cent,  as  against  30  per  cent 
HKTeaiie  In  Australasia,  while,  through  the  blighting  influence  of  the  free- wool  experiment,  the  clip 
of  the  United  States  decreased  over  11  per  cent  during  the  same  time,  although  during  the  earlier 
part  of  this  fK'riod  under  the  McKinley  law  the  domestic  clip  had  been  Increasing  with  leaps  and 
bounds. 

While  the  toial  decrease  since  1895  in  the  wool  production  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  from  coun- 
tries exclusiv«>  of  the  River  Plate  has  been  12|  per  cent,  yet  the  wool  exports  from  the  River  Plate 
alone  since  that  date  have  increased  8|  per  cent.  This  is  the  sole  exception  in  anv  important  wool- 
growing  country  where  the  production  of  wool  like  our  own  has  steadily  increased  during  that  period. 

This  Tncreat<e  is  almost  wholly  in  wools  of  like  kind  and  Quality  to  our  domestic  production,  and 
the  clothing  wools  imported  from  the  Argentine  into  the  United  States  are  now  exclusively  skirted 
fleeces. 

HERBERT  GIBSON,  OF  BUENOS  AYRB8,  ON  THE  ARGKNTINK  WOOL  SUPPLY. 

In  a  recent  publication.  Minister  Buchanan  again  declares  that  the  maximum  wool  production  in 
the  Argentine  Republic  ha>4  nearly  been  reached.  Fortunately,  in  refutation  of  this  we  have  Just 
now  come  intopossession  of  some  very  important  information  on  the  sheep  and  wool  industry  in  the 
Argentine  by  Herbert  Gibson,  of  Buenos  Ayres.  who  recently  came  to  this  countr>'  as  one  of  the  del- 
egates to  the  Commercial  Congress  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Gibson  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best 
informed  men  on  the  sheep  and  wool  industry  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  his  volume.  The 
History  and  Present  State  of  the  Sheep  Breeding  Industry  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  published  in 
1893,  is  almost  the  only  source  of  definite  information  on  that  sublect. 

Mr.  Gibson  has  opportunely  contributed  a  very  interesting  article  on  this  subject  which  has  been 

£ubli.«<hed  in  the  December  number  of  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Woolen  Manu- 
icturers.  We  will  quote  some  important  statements  from  this  article,  not  only  to  show  wherein 
Mr.  Buchanan's  statements  are  Incorrect,  but  also  to  show  the  serious  competition  which  in  an>  event 
the  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States  will  feel  from  the  Argentine  Repunlic's  wool  product,  even  if 
the  tariff  is  not  reduced,  much  leas  the  more  severe  competition  if  the  proposed  20  per  cent  reduction 
is  made. 

THE  WORLD  18  FACING   A  SHRINKAGE  IN  THE  WOOL  SUPPLY. 

Mr.  Gibson  declares  that  at  the  present  time  the  world  is  facing  a  shrinkage  in  the  wool  supply,  a 
commoditv  as  necessary  to  humanity  as  bread.  He  states  that,  taking  the  three  countries  which 
to-day  lead  the  world  in  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  viz.  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
the  United  States,  they  have  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  been  the  scene  of  a  most  notable 
decrease  in  the  sheep  stock.  Taking  the  whole  of  Eurooe,  it  is  impossible  to  find  one  single  country 
where  the  sheep  have  increased  proportionately  with  the  population,  and  there  are  only  three  geo- 
graphical districts  in  the  world,  Australasia,  South  Africa,  and  the  River  Plate  republics  of  the  Argen- 
tine and  Uruguay,  where  the  production  of  clothing  wool  is  in  excess  of  local  requirements. 

WHILE  THE  WORLD'S  WOOL  SUPPLY    IS  DECREASING  THE  ARGENTINE  PRODUCTION  IS  INCREASING. 

In  the  rapid  increase  of  their  flocks  the  republics  of  Argentina  and  Urugnav  furnish  the  only 
exception^  to  Mie  general  decrease  of  sheep  throughout  the  world.  The  two  combined  carry  to-day 
over  20.000,001  sheep  in  excess  of  those  carried  in  1890,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  any  break  In  the 
upward  movement  of  their  flocks.  The  present  sheepstock  of  the  Argentine  approximates  85,000,000, 
and  that  of  Uruguay  17,000,000,  making  a  total  of  102,000,000.  which,  at  six  pounds  per  head,  should 
produce  612,000.000  nciunds  of  wool,  nearly  all  of  which  is  nlmilar  to  that  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

Largely  owing  to  the  present  more  intelligent  methods  of  sheep  breeding,  a  much  larger  per  cent 
of  mutton  and  wool  is  being  obtained  than  a  quarter  of  a  centur>-  ago,  ana  this  is  more  evident  in 
the  younger  countries,  especially  the  Argentine. 

CONVERSION  OF  OLD  FLOCKS  TO  NEW  TYPES. 

Within  the  past  10  years  the  conversion  of  the  old  flocks  to  the  improved  types,  chiefly  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  has  changed  50.000,000  sheep  from  the  merino  type  to  the  strong-wooled  mutton 
type,  and  the  climax  of  this  change  has  not  yet  been  reached.  The  change  has  been  from  the  merino 
as  well  as  from  the  carpet-wool  bree<is  into  mutton  breeds,  producing  crosssbred  or  medium  wool,  and 
in  the  vast  pasturing  Argentine  hinterland  (bock  lands),  yet  unstocked,  the  practice  will  continue  to 
an  extent  which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  THE  SOLE  BUYER  OF  CARPET  WOOL. 

The  wool  recently  imported  into  the  United  States  represents  the  two  extremes  of  the  Argentine 
wool  clip— only  a  portion  of  the  finest.  But  Mr.  Gibson's  article  states  that  nearly  all  of  the  liairy  car- 
pet wool  from  Cordova  and  Creole  sheep  has  come  to  this  country. 

The  present  high  standard  which  the  Argentine  flocks  have  attained  is  little  known  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  country,  according  to  Mr.  Gibson's  own  words,  is  the  sole  buyer  of  the  car- 
pet wool  grown  by  the  remnant  of  the  old  Creole  breed  in  the  poor  provinces,  where  sheep  that  produce 
carpet  wool  are  rapidly  disappearing  before  the  advance  of  fntelligent  husbai^di^^.,    V^jQOQ IC 
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BRBKD  OP  8HBKP  TOO  COARSE. 

In  their  enthusiastic  pursuit  of  the  Lincoln  breed  the  Argentine  sheep  raisers  have  lomewhat  u\-e^ 
stepped  their  mark,  and  they  not  only  And  trade  dull  for  their  lonx,  strong  fleeces,  but  they  are  begin- 
ning to  hear  the  complaints  of  the  meat  freezer  to  the  live-stock  importer  that  the  breed  of  sheep  is 
too  coarse.  The  first  cross  on  the  merino  was  a  fine  cross,  and  fetched  even  a  better  price  per  pound 
than  when  the  fleece  wa&  heavier,  but  with  each  succeeding  generation  the  fleece  departed  more 
from  the  merino  type  and  approached  more  closely  the  open  lock  of  the  long  wool.  Tne  introduc- 
tion of  the  hardier  constitution  of  the  English  types  of  sheep  gave  not  only  a  laiver  increase,  but  also 
an  improved  quality,  and  the  present  form  and  bulk  of  the  Argentine  wool  clip  is  now  notable  for 
softneas  and  elasticity. 

AROKMTINE  BBPUBUC  THE  LARGBBT  BUYER  OP  PINE  AND  PEDIGREE  SHEEP  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  causes  which  have  influenced  this  change  are  graphically  described  by  Mr.  Gibson,  wboee 
statements,  in  substance,  are  as  follows: 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Argentine  Republic  has  been  the  largest  buyer  of  flne  and  pedigree  sheep 
in  the  world.  During  the  past  Ave  years  she  has  taken  80  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total  sheep 
exported  from  Oreat  Britain  to  foreign  countries.  Besides  this,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Argen- 
tine breeder  has  been  the  best  known  and  most  frequent  buyer  of  mennos  from  Germany  and  France. 

Even  the  United  States  has  contributed  Vermont  Merinos  to  the  Argentine  flocks,  while  New  Zea- 
land has  supplied  Lincolns  from  its  best  studs  to  the  same  market  During  the  la^^t  autumn  the  large 
salcN  of  Merino  types  in  all  the  fairs  was  remarkable,  and  in  Buenos  Ayres  a  selection  of  Merino  stud 
sheep  from  Germany  brought  an  average  price  of  $510.  In  South  America  last  vear  over  $1,000  psr 
heaa  in  gold  was  paid  for  100  head  of  Rambouillet  sheep.  This  is  the  greatest  price  ever  paid  for  any 
breed  and  likewise  was  the  greatest  number  of  sheep  ever  sold  anywhere  for  tnat  mon^y. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  the  improvement  of  stock  i.s  being  carried  in  the 
Argentine  Is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  a  short  time  6.000  stud  animals,  such  as  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep,  were  imported  from  Great  Britain,  while  during  the  same  time  only  2,000  were  required  for 
Australia.  It  would  be  strange  if  Argentine  sheep  breeders,  situated  in  the  best  sheep  country  in  the 
world,  had  nothing  to  show  for  their  large  enterprise  and  outlay.  English  representative  breeden 
who  visited  the  International  Stock  Show  held  near  Buenos  Ayres  last  year  expressed  amaxement  at 
the  magnificent  collection  of  local-brcd  sheep  present  for  their  inspection. 

In  its  report  for  1898  the  English  board  of  agriculture  alludes  to  the  marked  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  sheep  (probably  frozen  carcasses)  sent  from  that  source.  (In  1880  oniy  a  few  camuMS 
wero  exported,  while  in  1898  they  amounted  to  many  millions.) 

AROENTINR  CLIMATE  AND  SOIL  PAVORABLB  TO  SHEEP  BREEDING. 

The  Argentine's  climate  and  soil  are  particularly  favorable  for  sheep  breeding,  and  the  woo 
acquires  a  softness  and  luster  not  readilv  found  in  Europe.  To  these  natural  conditions  has  now 
been  added  the  competent  knowledge  ana  care  of  the  breeder,  and  the  extension  of  the  railway  sys- 
tem has  been  followed  by  the  formation  of  agricultural  societies,  shows  and  fairs  in  every  district, 
bringing  with  them  the  familiarity  with  the  points  of  each  typical  breed  and  providing  the  grower 
with  a  market  at  his  own  door  at  which  he  can  buy  the  sires  he  needs  to  improve  and  renew  the 
blood  of  his  flocks. 

Mr.  Git)8on  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Argentine  now  offers  to  the  world's  manufacturers  wools  of  a 
fair  uniformity  of  quality,  claiming  as  high  a  standard  as  those  from  anv  other  part  of  the  riobe. 

This  reference  to  the  wool  industry  in  the  Ai^entine  Republic  by  Mr.  Gibson  clearly  snows  how 
much  the  reciprocity  commission  have  been  deceived  when  such  official  communications  are  given 
out  as  that  recently  published,  which  stated  that  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  duties  on 
Argentine  wool  will  not  be  injurious  to  the  woolgrowers  in  the  United  States. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  QUALFTT  OP  ARGENTINE  WOOLS. 

The  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  Argentine  wools  has  been  as  conspicuous  a  feature  ol 
the  development  of  the  wool  Industrv  in  that  country  as  nas  the  numerical  increase  in  flocks. 

According  to  the  July  cireular  of  Messrs.  G.  &  C.  Kreglinger,  of  Antwerp,  at  the  present  time  neariy 
two-thirds  of  the  clip  is  wool  of  the  first  class,  closely  resembling  that  produced  in  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  York,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Inaiana,  Wis- 
consin. Iowa,  and  several  of  the  States  prixlucing  so-called  Territory  wool,  and  especially  the  wool  of 
Wyoming,  Montana,  Utah,  and  pert  of  (Oregon. 

This  change  in  quality  denotes  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  Merino  as  well  as  those  Cordova 
sheep  which  produce  the  rough  carpet  wools  exported  from  the  Argentine— they  having  been 
replaced  bv  the  English  or  mutton  breeds,  and  since  1897  this  change  has  been  so  rapid  that  if  the 
same  rate  u  continued  in  a  very  short  time  the  entire  clip  will  be  nmilar  to  the  wools  produced  in 
the  United  States. 

So  recently  as  1894  the  late  John  L.  Houston,  of  the  Hartford  Carpet  Company,  claimed  that  the 
improvement  in  the  breed  of  the  old  Ck)rdova  carpet  wool  sheep  was  even  then  in  rapid  progress.  They 
were  being  surrounded  and  narrowed  in  by  improved  flocks,  so  that  those  which  nad  heretofore  pro- 
duced carpet  wools  were  changing  so  rapidly  that  even  at  that  date  it  was  almost  imponible  to  procure 
a  quantity  of  the  Cordova  wool  sufficient  for  his  use  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets. 

Yet  the  reciprocity  commission  in  the  statement  recently  given  to  the  public  press  as  official 
declared  that  the  bulk  of  the  Argentine  wools  which  would  be  favored  by  the  reciprocity  treaty 
would  be  these  very  carpet  wools  now  still  more  rapidly  disappearing. 

In  time  the  improvement  in  Argentine  flocks  will  be  the  same  as  it  was  in  New  Mexico. 

In  1868  New  Mexico  produced  carpet  wools  almost  exclusively,  but  with  the  advent  of  the  railroads 
came  Merino  rams  from  the  States,  so  that  now,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  flocks  owned  by  Mexicans 
or  Indians,  carpet  wools  have  almost  ceased  to  be  a  product  of  New  Mexico. 

The  production  of  Argentine  carpet  wools  likewise  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past  The  dip  of 
that  Republic,  together  with  that  of  Uruguay,  is  the  sole  exception  to  the  general  decrease  in  clothing 
wool  production  throughout  the  world,  and  if  the  wool  duties  are  decreased  it  will  be  upon  the  clam 
of  wools  that  compete  with  and  closely  resemble  our  home-grown  product 

Another  objection  is  that  the  wools  of  the  Uruguay  district  and  those  of  Punta  Arena  (the  latter 
composing  parts  of  Patagonia  and  the  country  acnacent  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan) ,  and  many  other 
kinds  of  South  American  wools  grown  outride  of  the  Argentine  Kepublic,  but  which  resemble  Argen- 
tine wools  so  closely  as  to  make  identification  almost  impoasible,  will  be  admitted  into  this  country 
at  the  same  reduced  duties. 
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The  very  severe  and  important  part  of  our  competition  with  South  American  wools  Is  with  that 
imported  on  the  skin.  The  River  Plata  is  the  shipping  point  for  skins  gathered  up  from  all  over 
South  America,  and  the  wool  is  pulled  off  of  the  pelt  in  the  united  States. 

The  present  duty  upon  wool  on  the  skin  is  1  cent  leu  than  upon  fleece  or  clipped  wool.  This  duty 
is  now  3  cents  per  ix>und  on  carpet  wools  on  the  skin,  and  10  cents  per  pound  on  clothing  wool  on  the 
skin.  A  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  these  low  duties  on  wool  imported  on  the  skin,  which  is  impor- 
tant in  volume,  would  be  a  very  serious  Injury  to  the  American  wool  growing  industry. 

SKIRTED  WOOLS  IN  THE  ARGENTINE. 

The  process  of  skirting?— which,  as  is  well-known,  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  least  valuable  parts 
of  the  fleece,  such  as  the  leg  and  belly  pieces,  which  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  are  particularly  liable 
to  become  matted  with  bure— was  not  extensively  practiCKl  in  the  Argentine  previous  to  1890.  In 
fact,  a  Philadelphia  wool  buyer,  who  claims  to  have  first  introduced  the  practice  and  whose  testimony 
is  entitled  to  credence,  states  that  the  act  of  skirting  as  now  practiced  was  almost  if  not  entirely 
unknown  there  so  late  as  1896.  During  the  free- wool  period,  however,  the  preference  of  the  United 
States  for  skirted  wools  was  recognixed,  and  Argentine  fleeces  were  skirted  especially  for  the  North 
American  market,  and  sent  here  in  large  quantities,  and  on  account  of  their  greater  average  length 
of  staple  many  manufacturers  prefer  them  to  the  unskirted  domestic  at  an  even  price.  The  wools 
require  no  eortinff  and  are  often  used  Just  as  they  are  received  in  the  original  bale.  There  is  no  class 
of  American  wool  that  can  be  used  without  first  sorting  it. 

Paragraph  366,  Schedule  K,  of  the  Dingley  tarilT  act  states  that  wool,  which  has  been  sorted  or 
increased  in  value  by  the  rejection  of  any  part  of  the  original  fleece,  shall  pay  twice  the  dutv  to 
which  such  wool  would  otherwise  be  subjected,  provided,  however,  that  skirted  wool  as  importea  In 
1890  is  excepted. 

Itdid  not  take  long,  however,  for  importers  to  procure  evidence  to  prove  that  skirting  was  actuallv 
practiced  in  the  Argentine  in  1890,  and  many  of  these  wools  as  now  prepared  for  market,  owing  to  thU 
technicality,  are  admitted  upon  payment  of  a  single  duty. 

It  in  therefore  evident  that  a  reduction  of  the  rates  upon  these  nkirted  wools  from  11  cents  to  8A 
cents  per  pound,  as  provided  by  the  proposed  reciprocity  treaty,  would  lower  the  duties  below  what 
would  be  adequate  protection. 

THE  EFFECT  UPON  PRICES  OF  THE  PROPOSED  REDUCTION. 

The  proposed  reduction  in  the  duty  is  an  important  matter  to  the  woolgrowers  of  the  United 
States,  as  it  would  ultimately  compel  an  eauivalent  reduction  of  21  cents  per  pound  in  the  price  of 
domestic  medium  wool.  Argentine  skirted  low  medium  wools  shrink  about  the  same  as  the  same 
grade  of  unskirted  domestics,  so  that  both  command  the  same  grease  value  in  the  United  States. 

Arg(!ntine  crossbred  wools,  spinning  to  what  are  known  here  as  46's  to  50*8  qualities,  correspond- 
ing to  an  American  medium  in  the  unwashed  condition,  but  skirted,  now  cost  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  20  cento.  With  1  cent  added  for  freight  the  cost  afloat  in  New  York  would  not  be  under 
21  cento,  but  with  the  Dingley  tariff  duty  of  11  cento  added  the  cost  to  the  American  consumer  would 
be  SI  cento  for  wool  of  the  same  class  and  quality  as  domestic  unwashed  medium  combing,  the  out- 
ride price  for  which  on  January  1  was  29  cento.  Thus  It  would  appear  that  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  reduce  the  duties  of  the  Dingley  Act  before  it  has  had  a  trial. 

The  proposed  treaty  would  lower  the  importing  point  price  for  domestic  unwashed  medium  wool 
from  82  cento  to  but  a  fraction  over  29  cento,  and  this  would  practicall v  wii>e  out  the  present  25  per 
cent  margin  between  domestic  wools  and  those  grown  in  the  Argentine,  the  disappeamnoe  of  the 
margin  being  accomplished  by  the  lowering  of  the  duty-paid  cost  of  foreiirn,  instead  of  by  the  gradual 
but  inevitable  advance  of  domestic  wools  to  the  parity  of  foreign,  which  must  take  place  as  soon  as 
the  vast  quantity  of  wool  acquired  on  a  free-wool  basis  in  anticipation  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act  is 
consumed. 

DISTURBING  THE  PRESENT  TARIFF. 

Not  only  will  the  proposed  treaty  disturb  the  gradually  approaching  equilibrium  of  the  Dingley 
tariff  act  before  it  has  had  time  to  become  fully  established,  and  upon  which  alone  permanent 
relations  between  woolgrowers  and  manufacturers  can  be  based,  but  it  disarranges  entirely  the 
whole  theory  of  equitable,  well-balanced,  and  mutual  protection  to  both  wool  and  woolens  which 
worked  so  satisfactorily  during  the  McKinley  tariff  period  and  now  under  the  present  law. 

Based  upon  the  fact  that  4  pounds  of  average  Argentine  unwashed  wool  are  require*!  to  make  1 
pound  of  finished  cloth,  the  compensatory  duty  upon  woolens  was  arranged  in  that  ratio,  so  that  a 
pound  of  imitorted  cloth  now  pays  a  duty  of  44  cento,  or  four  times  the  11  cent  duty  upon  1  pound  of 
unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class. 

The  proposed  reduction,  however,  would  enable  the  American  manufacturer  to  obtain  his  wool  at 
a  duty  of  only  8^o  cento  per  pound,  while  the  compensatory  duty  upon  his  product  would  remain  at 
44  cents,  in  effect  decreaidng  by  20  per  cent  the  protection  to  wool,  but  at  the  same  time  increasing 
by  25  per  cent  the  compensatory  protection  to  domestic  woolen  manufactures,  or,  to  put  it  in  another 
way,  woolens  would  be  protected  by  a  compensatory  duty  equal  to  five  times  the  duty  on  wool  instead 
of  the  present  rate  of  four  times  the  wool  duty. 

The  Dingley  tariff  act  was  so  wisely  drawn  that  manufacturers  In  the  United  States  now  enioy  for 
the  first  time  in  ito  history  a  larger  share  of  the  home  market  than  ever  before,  and  the  recent  advance 
of  10  percent  in  the  wages  of  200,000  operatives  in  woolen  mills  proves  conclusively  that  this  advan- 
tage extends  to  the  employee  as  well  as  the  employer. 

Notwithstanding  the  temptation  to  do  so,  however,  to  the  credit  of  the  manufacturer  it  must  be 
said  that  bo  far  from  encouraging  the  passage  of  the  proposed  treaty  a  number  of  the  most  prominent 
ones  have  already  earnestly  protested  to  the  President  and  Congressmen  against  disturbing  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  supposed  security  which  has  succeeded  the  recent  chaos  of  tariff  changes. 

The  National  Association  of  Woolen  Manufacturers  at  Ito  annual  meeting  in  Boston,  on  January  10, 
1900,  adopted  a  resolution  specifically  Indicating  their  opposition  to  the  ratification  of  the  Argentine 
reciprocity  treaty. 

The  woolen  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  are  the  only  parties  whose  Interesto  appear  to  be 
favored  by  the  reduction  in  the  wool  duties,  and  they  regard  the  Argentine  treaty  a-s  a  mistake  and 
took  action  In  opposition  to  the  treaty  before  many  of  the  woolgrowers  had  even  heard  that  there 
was  any  proposition  before  Congress  inimical  to  their  interest. 

WOOLGROWERS  AROUSED. 

At  a  meeting  in  Columbus,  January  11,  the  Ohio  Wool  Growers'  AsmK'iation  adopted  a  protest  against 
the  proposed  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  the  Argentine  Republic,  wherein  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in 
the  duty  on  wool  exportea  to  the  United  States  is  provided  for.  A  committee,  including  the  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  was  appointed  to  go  to  Washington  and  work  against  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty. 
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THE  WOOLGROWER  ACKNOWLEDGES  SUBSTANTIAL  BENEFITS  RECEIVED  PROM  THE  DINGLEY  TARIFF  ACT. 

At  the  third  annual  convention  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Association  of  the  United  States,  held  at 
Fort  Worth,  Tex..  January  16,  the  president,  Mr.  J.  W.  Springer,  in  the  course  of  an  address  of  wel- 
come, said:  "  Less  than  a  decade  has  passed  since  wool  sold  at  8  cents  per  pound  on  the  mnge,  while 
next  year's  clip  is  now  being  contracted  for  at  20  cents  on  the  ranch.  Our  sheep  could  find  no  buyer 
during  the  free-wool  period  at  W.60  and  |2  per  head,  whereas  now  anything  with  wool  on  its  back  is 
being  searched  for  with  great  diligence  at  from  $2.50  to  $4  each." 

Every  Congressman  knows  that  t  would  be  impossible  to  accomplish  the  proposed  reduction  in  the 
tariff  on  wool  bv  a  bill  introduced  for  this  purpose  alone,  but  the  same  result  may  easilv  be  accom- 

f^lished  through  the  proposed  treaty  provisions  now  so  strenuously  opposed  by  all  Uie  inter^ts 
nvolved. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  any  explanation  to  give  of  the  world-wide 
decrease  per  capita  in  the  use  of  wool?— A.  Yes;  if  1  have  not  made  that  clear 
before.  In  the  early  part  of  my  remarks  I  stated  that  new  methods  of  manu^- 
ture  have  been  discovered  which  made  it  possible  to  use  cotton  and  mix  it  with 
wool  so  that  it  could  not  be  detected  and  so  that  it  in  no  way  injured  the  wearing 
quality.  With  cotton  at  10  cents  a  pound  and  scoured  wool  at  60  cents,  there  is  a 
tremendous  inducement  to  substitute  as  much  cotton  as  possible  without  making 
an  entire  cotton  fabric.  This,  as  I  stated  before,  is  a  world-wide  conation  and 
not  limited  to  the  United  States.  Our  manufacturers  did  not  understand  it  pre- 
vious to  the  Wilson  tariff  period.  It  is  a  lesson  they  learned  from  foreigners 
during  that  period. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  that  quite  clear,  and  I  thought  you  might  want  to  make 
a  further  statement. — A.  Those  are  the  facts.    The  substitution  is  world  wide. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  movement  for  the  extension  of  foreign  cx)mmerc^  in 
connection  with  the  wool  manufacture  of  the  United  States? — A.  No.  Under 
present  conditions  that  would  not  be  possible  to  a  very  large  extent;  and  I  will 
tell  you  why.  We  have  extended  our  exports  of  manufactures  in  steel  goods. 
We  have  here  the  raw  material ,  the  coal  and  the  ore  in  inexhaustible  supply.  The 
tariff  was  so  high  upon  manufactures  of  iron  that  capital  was  induced  to  enter 
into  that  branch  of  manufacture,  and  enormous  plants  like  the  Carnegie's  and 
the  Bethlehem  steel  works  and  others  have  grown  up,  so  that  to-day,  notwith- 
standing we  pay  double  the  wages  that  are  imid  abroad  in  similar  lines  of  busi- 
ness, we  can  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer  in  making  steel  bridges  and 
locomotives  and  things  of  that  kind;  but  in  woolen  manufacturing  we  can  not, 
for  the  reason  that  the  element  of  labor  is  so  large  in  manufacturing  textiles,  and 
particularly  clothing,  that  it  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  ever  be  successful  in  com- 

Seting  with  Europe  in  the  markets  of  the  world.    We  had  a  chance  at  free  wool 
uring  the  Wilson  tariff  act,  and  that  experiment  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  every- 
body now  in  the  business  that  we  had  better  not  attempt  that  again. 

S.  You  found  that  experimenting  with  free  wool  you  lost  your  home  market 
failed  to  get  another?— A.  Yes;  and  the  reason  for  that  is  the  foreigner  has 
some  advantages  over  us  in  the  way  of  wool  supply.  Wool  can  not  be  produced 
in  the  United  States,  where  the  sheep  have  to  be  housed  and  fed  grain  a  portion 
of  the  year,  in  competition  with  the  wool  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  where  they 
graze  out  all  the  year  round.  Even  in  oiu*  own  Territory,  where  they  graze  over 
the  Government  land,  we  have  to  cut  hay  for  them  in  the  winter,  and  even  with 
that  advantage  we  are  unable  to  compete  on  even  terms  with  foreign  manufac- 
turers, because  the  element  of  labor  is  the  maximum  cost  in  producing  textiles, 
while  in  steel  it  is  the  minimum. 

Q.  Can  you  state,  to  the  yard  of  cloth,  the  relative  ratio  of  uiaterial  and  labor?— 
A.  No;  that  would  be  trespassing  on  the  ground  of  the  manufacturer,  and  I  would 
rather  not  enter  on  his  territory;  but  I  can  state  in  general  terms  that  the  element 
of  labor  in  textiles  is  so  great  that  if  the  foreigner  has  any  advantage  in  raw 
material  he  can  whip  us  at  the  end.  Until  we  get  wages  down  to  his  basis,  where 
they  work  14  hours  a  day — when  we  come  to  that  we  can  take  the  markets  of  the 
world  for  woolen  cloth.  I  do  not  know  what  is  to  happen  to  us  when  we  make 
more  woolen  cloth  than  we  consume.  We  are  rapidly  approaching  that.  I  can 
not  imagine  conditions  in  the  United  States  where  factory  girls  work  14  hours  a 
day  and  until  noon  on  Sunday.  We  had  better  stop  making  cloth.  Although  in 
the  course  of  centuries  the  time  may  come  when  our  population  will  be  so  dense 
that  conditions  prevailing  in  Europe  may  prevail  here,  but  so  long  as  there  are 
unoccupied  lands,  and  there  are  so  many  opportunities  for  men  and  women  to 
get  employment  which  is  better  than  any  they  have  the  opportunity  to  have  in 

overcrowded  Europe 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Clarke,  interrupting.)  Is  it  not  probable  that  if  we  had  a  long 
period  of  steady  general  prosperity,  the  producing  power,  or  rather,  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  poorer  classes,  many  of  whom  do  not  wear  much  wool,  will 
increase  so  as  to  make  a  larger  home  market  for  the  woolen  manufacturer?— A. 
That  undoubtedly  is  the  direction  in  which  the  woolen  manufacturer  is  looking. 
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As  I  explained  a  little  while  ago,  daring  the  fiscal  year,  or  12  months,  from  July 
to  July,  American  mills  constmie  50,000,000  pounds  a  month,  or  600,000,000  a 
year,  which  means  that  people  have  been  able  to  buy  woolen  cloth  who  never 
before  have  been  able  to  purchase  such.  The  population  has  increased  and  the 
purchasing  power  has  increased.  We  export  practically  none,  and  any  expansion 
m  the  production  means  an  increase  in  consumption.  11  railroad  earnings,  which 
are  usually  taken  as  the  criterion  of  trade  conditions,  may  be  taken  as  a  basis, 
railroad  earnings  are  greater  than  they  have  ever  been,  which  means  there  is 
more  business,  more  transportation.  An  increase  in  transportation  means  that 
people  in  remote  districts  are  requiring  materials  more  than  ever  before.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  if  they  require  it  they  have  money  to  buy  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Now,  while  you  are  making  these  remarks  about  the 
small  forei^  market  for  woolen  goods,  do  you  take  into  view  the  whole  carpet 
trade  of  this  country? — A.  No;  I  do  not.  That  is  an  exception.  I  was  speaking  of 
such  textiles  as  people  wear.  Carpets  are  woven  rapidly  dv  machinery,  and  some 
carpets  are  exported,  but  it  is  not  a  profitable  business.  I  will  explain  why  it  is 
not.  The  head  of  one  concern,  on  tne  banks  of  the  Hudson,  which  has  largely 
exported  carpets,  informed  me  they  could  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacture  per 
yard  if  they  ran  their  mill— to  use  his  expression — '*  as  tight  as  we  can  run  it; 
everything  humming  to  its  utmost,  and  by  doing  that  we  can  produce  more  car- 
pets than  we  can  find  a  market  for  in  the  United  States.  We  send  our  surplus  to 
London  and  sell  at  auction  for  what  it  will  bring,  and  sometimes  it  brings  less 
than  the  cost  of  production;  but  our  corporation  pays  a  dividend  every  year." 
Now,  they  could  not  do  that  except  they  found  a  place  to  dump  their  surplus.  In 
that  we  are  reversing  the  practice  of  the  tin-plate  manufacturer.  He  used  to  keep 
up  the  price  of  the  tin  plate  all  over  the  world  and  dump  his  surplus  on  the  United 
States  and  crush  our  infant  industries  in  the  tin-plate  business — when  we  had  no 
tariff.  This  is  reversing  the  case;  the  goods  that  are  exported  are  sold  at  a  loss, 
but  if  they  mtide  only  what  they  could  sell  here  they  would  have  to  run  short  time. 

Q.  Is  it  not  usually  claimed  that  Philadelphia  has  quite  a  large  trade  in  Axmin- 
sters,  moquette.  and  chenille? — A.  I  know  of  no  considerable  quantity  of  Philadel- 
phia carpets  that  are  exported. 

Q.  Is  it  not  generally  understood  that  the  Philadelphia  carpet  has  supplanted 
the  British  carpet?— A.  In  our  home  market.  I  do  not  know  of  any  imported 
carpets  ever  sold.  The  highest  grade  of  carpets,  all  the  Wilton  and  Axminsters, 
are  made  in  America — are  all  of  American  production. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  considerable  export  of  cheniUe? — A.  1  do  not  know  as  to  that. 
My  business  does  not  brin^  me  in  contact  with  carpet  manufacturers.  I  am 
not  acc^uainted  with  the  subject  in  this  one  instance,  nor  did  I  take  the  trouble  to 
investigate  the  export  of  carpets.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  done  when  there 
was  a  duty  on  caroet  wool  ftnd  wages  double  that  in  any  country  where  carpets 
were  to  be  exportea.  But  under  conditions  of  overproduction  they  export  the  sur- 
plus and  sell  at  a  loss,  and  the  company  pays  a  dividend.    That  is  all  I  nave  to  say. 

Q.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  generally  on  the  subject  of  reciprocity  as 
affecting  the  American  manufacturer?— A.  I  believe  in  James  G.  Blaine's  reci- 
procity, which  relates  to  duties  between  two  countries  on  commodities  which  one 
or  the  other  country  does  not  produce.  If  there  is  anything  we  produce  that 
another  nation  does  not  have,  and  they  have  something  which  we  do  not  have  and 
which  does  not  take  the  place  of  something  which  we  have,  I  believe  in  making 
reciprocity  duties  which  would  cover  such  an  industry;  but  it  ought  to  be  safe- 
guarded with  conditions  that  would  prevent  the  destruction  of  any  industry  here 
establinhed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  French  system  of  maximum 
ana  minimum  duties?— A.  No.  I  do  not  believe  in  a  sliding  scale.  My  experience 
with  imports  is  that  if  there  are  two  duties  the  great  bulk  of  them  come  ip  at  the 
lower  duty;  and  there  are  commodities  with  a  new  commercial  name,  and  the 
courts  nettle  it,  and  the  nation  loses  every  time.  I  remember  a  case  of  the  highest 
form  of  manufactured  wool.  This  was  under  the  law  of  1888,  when  waste  was 
brought  in  at  the  low  duty  of  10  cents  a  pound,  while  on  merino  wool,  scoured 
and  combed  ready  for  spinning  to  yam  called  **  top,"  the  duty  would  have  been  60 
cents  a  pound.  Machinery  was  devised  which  broke  the  merino  wool  top  up  into 
small  pieces  so  it  could  be  called  waste,  and  it  came  in  at  10  cents  a  pound.  A 
number  of  us  protested,  and  suit  was  brought  against  the  imjwrters  to  coUect  the 
proper  duty.  Men  were  brought  in  from  woolen  mills  and  run  through  the  wit- 
ness stand  by  the  score.  '  *  Here  is  the  article ;  are  you  familiar  with  i t?  '*  *  *  Yes. " 
**  What  is  its  name?'*    •*  Waste."    "That  will  do."   So  when  the  judge  charged  the 

J'ury  the  weight  of  the  evidence  was  that  this  was  waste.    The  district  attorney 
lere  in  Philadelphia  received  a  commission  to  go  abroad,  and  he  found  the  man 
breaking  it  up,  and  found  the  machinery,  and  it  was  being  broken  up  to  avoid  the 
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American  duties  and  to  pass  as  waste.  When  he  got  back  there  was  a  new  trial, 
and  the  Government  won  its  case;  and  the  McRinley  law  was  passed  shortlj 
after  that,  and  that  safeguarded  the  American  industry  so  that  practice  was  no 
longer  followed.  But  it  only  proves  this:  That  if  there  are  two  duties  means  will 
bede  vised  to  avoid  the  higher  one,  and  the  goods  will  come  in  under  the  lower. 

p.  As  I  understand  the  working  of  the  French  tariff,  it  has  a  maxim  nm  and 
minimum  duty,  and  the  minimum  duty  is  used  with  countries  that  will  give  an 
equal  concession  to  France,  and  to  that  extent  has  the  appearance  of  reciprocity?— 
A.  Well,  that  will  probably  depart  from  Mr.  Blaine's  tneory  of  reciprocity,  which 
is  limited  to  the  exchange  of  commodities  one  of  the  countries  does  not  produce. 
That  is  the  only  principle  that  America  ouffht  to  consent  to — the  Blaine  tneory. 

Q.  Unless  the  minimum  is  sufficientljr  high  to  protect  the  country? — A.  xee. 
We  got  into  our  blunder  with  the  Argentme  Repumic  through  Mr.  Kasson  receiv- 
ing misinformation  which  he  was  convinced  was  correct. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  A  friend  of  mine  who  spends  about  half  his  time  in 
Buenos  Ayres  buying  wool  inf cams  me  that  agents  for  American  agricultural 
machinery  and  implements  whom  he  has  met  in  that  country  inform  him  that  they 
can  not  sell  theii  goods  because  the  farmers  wishing  to  use  their  machines  and 
implements  are  unable  to  export  their  wool  to  America;  and  he  thinks,  therefore, 
that  we  ought  to  have  a  treaty  which  will  permit  such  an  exchange,  and  that  it 
will  be  a  benefit  to  both  countries.  What  do  you  say  to  that?— A.  I  think  the 
advantage  to  the  American  agp*icultural  machinery  manufacturer  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  disadvantage  to  the  American  wool  industry.  There  are 
2,000,000  woolgrowers  in  the  United  States;  that  is,  there  are  1,000,000  owners  of 
sheep,  and  they  will  each  average  1  employee,  so  there  are  practically  2.000,000  peo- 
ple directly  interested  in  the  growing  of  wool,  to  say  nothmg  of  the  transportation 
of  that  wool  and  others  who  handle  it,  so  that  anytning  that  disturbs  or  injures  or 
cripples  it  would  cripple  a  very  much  larger  number  of  people  than  would  be 
benefited  by  any  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  it  being  a  benefit  to  the  agricultural  implement  manufacturer 
to  get  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  was  that  influence  that  worked  up  this  reci- 
procity treaty.  We  found  there  was  a  lobby  in  Washington,  backed  mostly  hf 
the  agricultural  implement  manufacturers,  that  was  behhid  this  Argentine  reci- 
procity. That  was  perfectly  proper  and  right  for  them^  for  they  saw  no  f urthei 
than  their  own  interests,  not  taking  the  broad  view  of  it  as  it  might  affect  the 
whole  nation,  and  they  of  course  did  what  they  thought  was  a  very  reasonable 
thing  to  do,  and  thought  the  nation  would  be  benefited. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  the  whole  trade  with  South  America  is  conducted  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  barter? — A.  No;  not  at  all.  The  wools  in  South  America  find  their  way 
to  Buenos  Ayres.  The  men  who  seU  their  wool  have  no  choice  whatever  of  the 
part  of  the  world  to  which  that  wool  is  to  beshipx)ed  and  it  accumulates  in  what 
are  called  •*  barracas,"  which  would  be  perhaps  the  Spanish  word  for  warehouse, 
and  buyers  from  all  over  the  world  come  there  and  make  their  selections,  and  the 
grower  has  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  final  destination  of  that  wool. 

In  a  i)olitical  sense  much  use  has  been  made  of  these  circumstances.  Since  it 
became  a  political  question  the  woolgrowers  there  have  been  harangued  on  the 
subject  of  forcing  a  market  in  the  United  States  for  their  wool  as  the  price 
of  selling  agricultural  implements;  but  I  do  not  imagine  1  per  cent  of  the 
woolgrowers  there  know  or  care  where  their  wool  goes.  The  market  price  in 
Buenos  Ayres  is  regulated  by  the  London  and  Antwerp  markets,  and  a  good  deal 
of  it  goes  there — ^most  of  it  goes  there.  Some  little  comes  to  the  United  States, 
and  that  little  is  the  largest  part  of  the  wool  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  any  nation  in  the  worla,  with  the  single  exception  of  Australasia.  So  I 
think  it  will  be  found  out,  if  the  figures  are  mvestigated,  that  they  are  sending 
us  already  many  times  over  the  value  of  the  agricultural  implements  they  buy 
from  us.  This  is  a  point  I  would  suggest  for  investigation:  Take  the  export  value 
of  agricultural  implements  that  go  to  the  Argentine  Kepublic  and  take  tne  import 
value  of  the  wool  we  already  buy  from  them,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  we  ouy 
from  them  a  thousand  times  more  value  in  wool  than  they  buy  from  us  in  the 
shape  of  agricultural  implements. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  When  you  pass  upon  your  testimony  as  printed  by 
this  com  Jiission,  could  you  conveniently  at  that  time  make  that  comparison?— A. 
The  figures  would  be  easy  to  obtain. 

Q.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  commission  to  have  you  give  it  as  a  part  of  your 
testimony. — A.  I  will  prepare  a  table  and  submit  it  at  your  next  session  showing 
that  the  Argentine  Republic  sells  about  92^  per  cent  of  her  wool  to  Europe  and 
buys  of  Europe  only  about  8J  i>er  cent  of  her  a^cultural  machinery;  while  about 
7i  per  cent  of  her  wool  is  exported  to  the  United  States  and  91  i  P^r  cent  of  her 
agricultural  machinery  is  bought  here. 
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(Mr.  Theodora  Justite  wm  retailed  as  a  witnen  on  December  19, 1900,  at  13.40  p.  m.^  and  furtker 
tetitifled  as  follows:) 

The  Witness.  The  question  that  was  being  considered  at  the  termination  of 
my  previons  examination  was  that  of  reciprocity,  and  the  (jnestion  of  the  com- 
purative  amounts  of  merchandise  eroorted  by  the  Argentine  Republic  to  the 
United  States  and  bought  from  the  United  States  was  under  discussion.  Yon 
asked  me  some  questions.  I  thought  I  knew  where  to  get  the  exact  information 
which  you  asked  for,  and  I  have  procured  it  this  morning  at  the  Philadelphia 
Commercial  Museums,  an  establishment  that  is  equipped  better  than  any  other  in 
the  world  for  information  of  that  kind;  and  they  were  particularly  well  equi]^i)ed 
with  information  relating  to  the  demand  by  the  Argentme  Rexmblic  for  American 
agricultural  machinery  and  with  the  quantities  purchased  by  that  nation  of  us 
during  recent  years.  So  1  have  brought  with  me  the  information  that  you 
asked  for. 

As  I  understand  the  contention  of  the  representatives  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
it  is  that  if  we  would  reduce  our  duties  on  their  wool  they  would  buy  more  of 
our  agricultural  machinery;  claiming  that  they  would  buy  much  more  of  our 
machinery  if  we  would  take  much  more  of  their  wool;  and  that  there  would  be 
mutual  aavantages  in  an  increased  trade  in  that  direction.  In  other  words, 
if  we  would  buy  more  of  their  wool  they  would  buy  more  of  our  agricultural 
machinery. 

An  investigation  of  this  subject  has  shown  me  that  they  export  92i  per  cent  of 
their  wool  to  Europe  and  buy  of  Europe  8f  per  cent  of  their  agp-icultural  machin- 
ery. They  export  to  the  Umted  Stat^  7i  per  cent  of  their  wool,  and  buy  91i  per 
cent  of  their  machinery  of  us. 

There  is  another  feature  that  is  conspicuous,  which  completely  refutes  their 
statement.  We  have  sold  to  the  Argentine  Republic  in  the  3  years,  1897, 1898,  and 
1899,  $3,539,622  worth  of  agricultural  machinery,  nearly  the  whole  of  it  having 
been  sold  to  them  since  we  put  the  duty  upon  wool.  They  bought  very  little  from 
us  when  we  took  their  wool  free  of  duty.  In  1897  they  bought  less  than  $500,000 
worth  of  agricultural  machinery  of  us,  when  we  took  a  larger  amount  of  their 
wool  free  of  duty  than  ever  before.  In  1898  and  1899  we  imposed  a  duty  of  11 
cents  a  pound— or  perhaps  it  would  average  about  10  cents,  because  some  of  it 
was  carpet  wool — ^and  they  bought  in  those  2  years  over  $8,000,000  worth  of  agri- 
cultural machinery — more  after  the  tariff  was  put  on  the  wool  than  they  bought 
when  the  wool  was  taken  free  of  duty. 

Now,  as  they  bought  almost  all  their  agricultural  machinery  from  us,  they  have 
undoubtedly  taken  all  they  need  and  all  they  require,  so  that  their  proposition  to 
increase  their  purchase  of  agricultural  machinery  from  us  in  return  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  duty  upon  their  wool  does  not  indicate  their  ability  to  carry  out  any  such 
Sroposition,  because  they  get  practically  all  they  use  from  us  under  existing  con- 
itions. 

I  have  prepared  a  table  giving  these  figures,  and  will  submit  it  as  part  of  my 
testimony.  It  is  important  because  it  contains  a  statement  of  facts  that  would 
l(X)k  as  though  the  representatives  of  the  Argentine  Republic  were  endeavoring 
to  sell  us  a  gold  brick. 

The  following  is  the  table  above  referred  to: 


1                Period. 

1 

Amount. 

Remarks. 

Total  Argentine  wool  exports. . . !  8  yearft-1897, 1898, 1899. . 
Exported  to  the  United  StaU*s    3  yean*— 1897,1898,1899.. 
from  Argentine. 

SIM,  318, 466 
11,655,994 

7i  per  cent  exported  to  the 
United  Statas. 

Exported  to  Europe  from     3  years— 1897, 1898. 1899. . 
Argentine. 

142,662,472 

924  per  cent  exported  to  Eu- 
rope. 

Total  imports  of  agricultural 
Implements  into  the  Argen- 
tine. 

Total   Imports  of  agricultural 
implements  into  the  Argen- 
Une  from  United  States. 

3  years-1897, 1898, 1899. . 
3  years-1897, 1898, 1899. . 

3  years 

8,881,710 
3,589,622 

91| percent  from  the  United 

Total  imports  of  agricul- 

342.068 

81  per  cent  from  other  coun- 
tries. 

tural  implements  into 
the   Argentine  from 
other  countries. 

Total  value  of  the  wool  clip  of  the  United  States  for  three  yeaxs,  1897, 1896,  and  1899,  was  $168,000,000. 
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That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  excepting  npon  ihe  question  of  labor.  I  will  say  there 
are  2,000,000  people  directly  and  indirectly  engaged  in  the  production  of  American 
wool.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  number  of  people  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  ^icultural  implements,  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  there  are  20,000  in 
the  United  States.  The  number  engaged  in  making  the  amount  of  agricultural 
machinery  sent  to  the  Argentine  Republic  certidnly  would  not  be  more  than  2,000 
or  8,000;  and  to  benefit  these  2.000  or  3,000  men  by  the  increased  sales  of  machin- 
ery to  the  Argentine  Republic  it  is  proposed  to  injure  2.000,000  Americans  engaged 
in  the  production  of  wool.  So,  looMng  at  it  from  that  standpoint  alone  and 
entirely  apart  from  the  situation  suggested  by  these  figures,  I  can  not  see  that  it 
can  be  at  aU  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States— the  working  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States — ^to  consider  for  1  minute  the  proposition  that  has  been 
made  to  have  reciprocity  with  the  Argentine  Republic  on  the  question  of  lower 
duties  on  wool  when  we  already  seU  them  nearly  all  of  their  agricultural  machinerr. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Does  the  importation  of  wool  directly  to  this  country 
from  the  Argentine  Republic  measure  our  consumption  of  the  wool  grown  there? 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  import  from  EIngland  large  quantities  of  Argentine  wool?— 
A.  The  bulk  of  it  comes  to  us  via  the  continent  or  Europe,  but  in  the  Treasoiy 
record  of  our  importation  of  wool  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  that  country  ig 
credited  with  every  pound  received,  no  matter  now  it  comes,  whether  via  Great 
Britain  or  elsewhere. 

Q.  Would  that  method  of  receivingwool  grown  there  be  essentially  changed 
if  we  had  reciprocity  with  them?— A.  The  American  nation  can  not  take  very  much 
more  wool  than  it  now  receives  from  abroad  without  crowding  out  the  American 
producer's  opportunitjr  to  sell.  If  we  should  increase  our  imports  from  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  considerably,  we  should  have  to  reduce  the  American  producer's 
market  to  tnat  same  extent.  We  now  have  all  the  wool  we  want,  more  than  we 
want;  we  import  a  little  in  addition  to  the  American  supply,  and  if  we  increased 
our  importations  from  the  Argentine  Republic  it  would  not  lessen  our  importa- 
tions from  Australia,  because  they  are  not  the  same  kind  of  wools.  The  Argen- 
tine wools  are  precisely  the  same  as  the  American,  and  if  we  make  a  larger  market 
here  for  the  Argentine  wools  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  American  producer.  Any 
increase  of  importation  from  the  Argentine  Republic  is  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  producer.  It  is  not  likely  we  can  expand  very  particularly  in  the  mat- 
ter of  wool  consumption,  as  1  stated  yesterday.  It  has  been  demonstrated  through 
the  12  months  from  July  1,  1899,  to  July  1, 1900.  when  the  machinery  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history  ran  to  its  utmost  capacity,  that  in  12  months  we  can  produce 
as  much  as  we  can  consume  in  15  months;  so  we  have  reached  the  maximnm  of 
consumption. 

Q.  If  we  have  prosperity,  will  not  the  purchasing  power  increase  so  they  can 
take  more  woolen  goods?— A.  There  wiU  be  some  increase  in  population,  and  it 
will  mean  an  increased  use  for  wool.  The  American  workman  buvs  more  cloth> 
ing  than  any  other  workman  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  when  his  waj?ee 
are  quadruple  those  on  the  other  side,  instead  of  being  double,  probably  every 
meiiH>er  of  nis  family  will  indulge  themselves  in  luxuries  in  the  way  of  woolen 
clothing,  so  we  may  expand  our  woolen  manufactures  in  that  way,  but  we  are 
limited  to  our  home  market  for  the  present.  Unless  labor  conditions  are  reduced 
to  the  level  of  those  in  Europe,  or  below  that,  we  can  not  expect  to  capture  the 
markets  of  the  world  for  woolen  textiles. 

Q.  If  labor  conditions  were  reduced  to  the  European  level,  would  not  that 
impair  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people? — A.  Decidedly.  The  rSuropean  laborer 
or  workingman  buys  but  little  clothing.  It  takes  all  he  earns  for  food  and  shelter, 
leaving  no  margin  for  anything  but  the  barest  necessities  in  the  way  of  clothing. 
The  American  workingman  has  a  Sunday  suit,  and  his  wife  dresses  as  well  as 
anybody  else;  you  see  them  in  their  good  clothes  and  you  would  not  know  who 
they  were.  A  Swiss  ml  arrived  in  this  country,  and  her  sister  had  been  a  gov- 
erness in  my  family.  When  she  arrived  she  remarked.  "  Is  this  a  holiday?  "  (She 
arrived  on  a  week  day.)  **  No;  why  do  you  ask?  "  "  Why,  everybody  is  in  tneir 
Sunday  clothes. "  That  illustrates  the  way  the  American  people  spend  tiieir  money 
when  they  have  it  to  spend;  they  buy  more  and  better  clothmg. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Yesterday  you  spoke  of  the  advantage  that  foreign 
woolgrowers  have  by  reason  of  the  sheep  grazing  all  the  year  round.— A.  Yex. 

Q.  The  question  has  been  suggested  whether  they  do  not  have  to  pay  rental  for 
the  grazing  lands. — A.  In  Australia  the  rental  on  pasture  lands  is  not  as  gre.-.t  a^ 
the  American  taxes  on  the  sheep.  Judge  Lawrence  is,  or  was,  the  president  ol  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Growers;  you  will  find  it  in  his  statement  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  when  Mr.  Wilson  was  chairman. 

Q.  Your  judgment  is,  then,  if  there  is  any  advantage  it  is  overcome  by  the  dis- 
advantages of  tne  wool  growers  of  the  United  States?— A.  The  United  States  has 
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disadvant^^  to  contend  with  in  the  matter  of  taxation  and  high  freight  trans- 
portation that  more  than  counterbalance  any  other  advantages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  yon  think  of  anything  else  yon  would  like  to  state? — 
A.  I  think  that  covers  everything.  Mr.  Steel  has  mentioned  a  circumstance  or 
thought  that  is  in  the  mind  of  every  woolen  manufacturer  that  I  meet.  Their 
experience  with  the  Wilson  tariff  law,  when  they  were  conceded  the  advantages 
of  free  raw  material,  was  such  as  to  cause  them  to  feel  a  decree  of  terror  when 
any  sugsrestions  are  made  toward  altering  the  tariff;  they  hope  it  will  be  let 
alone.  Many  of  them  admit  it  is  not  such  a  tariff  as  they  would  have  made;  very 
few  will  concede  that  the  wool  duties  are  not  too  hi^h;  it  would  be  to  their  inter- 
est to  have  lower  wool  duties.  But  notwithstandmg  wool  duties  were  placed 
higher  than  they  ought  to  be  in  the  opinion  of  manufacturers,  I  can  not  find 
a  single  man  who  is  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  any  tariff  changes.  They  wUl 
endure  any  disadvantages  they  are  at  cheerfully  and  for  years  to  come  rather 
than  have  the  subject  of  a  change  even  broached.  They  suffered  so  before  under 
tariff  changes,  and  have  seen  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  a  perfect  law  where  there 
are  representatives  f  roii  such  conflicting  interests  that  tney  believe  we  have  as 
near  a  perfect  instrument  as  can  ever  be  devised.  It  is  practically  the  old  McEin- 
ley  law  with  some  improvements,  and  it  is  working  well;  and  wmle  the  profits  of 
the  manufacturers  are  small,  and  they  grumble  a  good  deal  about  not  b^ng 
enabled  to  run  their  maohinery  full  time  nirough  the  whole  of  the  year,  yet  they 
all  admit  they  are  better  off  than  they  are  likely  to  be  with  any  change  that  is 
likely  to  be  made. 
(Testimony  closed.) 


Philadelphia,  December  21, 1900. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MR.  CHARLES  H.  CRAMP, 

President  of  the  William  Cramp  <Sb  Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Company, 

Philadelphia, 

The  subcommission  being  in  session  at  The  Manufacturers'  CJlub,  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Cramp  appeared  as  a  witness  at  10.05  a.  m.,  and,  having  duly 
affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Please  state  your  full  name,  address,  and  business.— 
A.  Charles  H.  Oamp,  president  of  the  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  and  Engine 
Building  Company.    Address  of  the  shipbuilding  company  is  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  that  you  desire  to  make  preliminary  to  any  ques- 
tions by  the  commission?— A.  The  best  idea  I  can  give  you  of  the  progress  of  our 
shii)yard  would  be  extracts  from  the  monograph  which  we  publisned  at  the 
beginning  of  1894,  which  brought  its  history  down  to  that  point. 

At  that  time  we  said  (reading):  **  During  the  64  years  of  its  existence,  to  the 
end  of  1893,  the  number  of  men  employed  in  Cramp's  shipyard  has  increased 
from  less  than  100  who  worked  for  William  Oamp  when  he  began  business  on 
his  own  account  in  1880  to  the  army  of  5.600  in  the  service  of  tne  present  com- 
pany, and  the  pay  roll  has  grown  from  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  the  primitive  old 
yard  to  $54,0()0  a  week  at  this  wiiting,  besides  the  enormous  amount  of  labor 
employed  and  wa^es  paid  by  contributory  industries  upon  which  the  shipyard 
relies  for  material  in  various  stages  of  manufacture. 

*•  The  shipyard  has  reached  a  stage  of  development  at  which  it  is  not  merely  a 
manufactory  in  private  hands,  but  the  greatest  naval  arsenal  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  universally  recognized  by  the  Government,  the  press,  and  the  people 
as  a  public  institution  of  the  first  importance  to  the  sea  power  of  the  nation. 

**  The  founder  of  these  works,  Wilham  Cramp,  was  of  tne  true  Amencan  pioneer 
type;  the  type  of  men  who  leave  behind  them  permanent  monuments  of  creative 
genius.  Beginning  work  on  his  own  account  at  the  early  age  of  23,  and  on  a  con- 
siderable scale  for  those  times,  he  steadily  pushed  his  way  to  the  front,  shrinking 
from  no  obstacle  and  undismayed  by  any  misfortune.  He  was  essentially  a  man 
of  steady  habits;  free  from  vices,  scrupulously  exact  in  business  engagements; 
methodical  in  the  conduct  of  his  work;  a  thorough  and  effective  disciplinarian 
m  the  management  of  his  working  force;  yet  mild  of  manner  and  genial  of 
intercourse. 

**  His  pride  in  his  work,  which  was  extraordinary,  sprung  more  from  ambition 
to  excel  in  professional  reputation  than  from  a  more  sordid  motive.  He  liked  a 
profitable  contract;  but  he  liked  better  to  have  bis  name  borne  over  the  world  as 
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the  builder  of  f  amons  ships,  and  more  than  once  in  a  long  career  his  ambition  for 
distinction  got  the  better  of  his  desire  for  profit.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had 
completed  more  than  half  a  century  of  constant  professional  work  on  his  own 
account,  during  which  period  he  had  doubtless  missed  fewer  days'  work  than  any 
man  he  ever  employed.  His  vigor  of  body  was  equal  to  the  energy  of  his  mind, 
and  it  is  literally  true  that  his  last  illness  was  also  his  first. 

''At  an  earl^  period  of  his  career  the  value  of  the  enterprise  which  he  was 
steadily  creating  became  apparent  to  his  neighbors,  and  he  soon  established  a 
business  standing  and  repute  universally  conceded  to  be  unimpeachable. 

"  The  existing  establishment  may  fairly  be  viewed  as  a  case  of  *  survival  of  the 
fittest.'  When  William  Cramp  laid  his  urst  keel  in  1880,  there  were  not  lees  than 
12  other  shipyards  on  the  river  fronts  of  Philadelphia— the  Delaware  and  the 
Schuylkill — and  they  were  of  approximately  equal  capacity  and  importance.  No 
trace  of  any  of  them  lingers  now.  Excepting  the  estskblismnent  of  Neafie  &  Levy 
and  the  Charles  Hillman  Company,  which  are  on  a  comparatively  small  scale, 
though  possessing  enviable  repute  for  high  quality  of  work,  modem  shipbuilding  in 
Philadelphia  is  concentrated  in  the  yard  and  shops  founded  by  William  Cramp. 

*'To  trace  the  vicissitudes  under  which  these  old-time  shipyards  disappeared 
one  by  one  might  form  an  interesting  study,  but  for  the  present  it  suffices  to  say 
th%t  Cramp's  alone  survives  to  this  day,  growing  apace  with  the  city,  the  coun- 
try, and  the  times  in  which  we  live,  untilit  has  become  a  colossal  monument  to 
the  perseverance,  the  industry,  and  the  probity  of  the  modest  man  whose  name  it 
bears. 

"The  shipyards  which  have  vanished  built  wooden  vessels  only.  When  the 
great  change  from  wood  to  iron  came  the  establishment  founded  by  William 
Cramp  proved  to  be  the  only  one  prepared  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  No  one 
not  familiar  with  the  shipbuilding  art  can  comprehend  the  full  significance  of  the 
transition.  It  involved  not  only  new  processes  but  new  skill.  Hardly  a  tool  that 
was  useful  in  wood  construction  could  be  turned  to  use  in  iron.  The  woodwork- 
ing shipwrights  found  themselves  practically  compelled  to  learn  a  new  trade,  but 
animated  by  the  pluck  and  perseverance  of  William  Cramp,  those  in  his  employ 
enthusiastically  cooperated  with  him  and  <}uickly  mastered  the  new  art.  All  saw 
that  the  iron  sMp  was  inevitable,  and  William  Cramp  accepted  it  at  the  threshold 
of  its  advent.  The  other  shipbuilders  of  his  era  could  not  or  would  not  meet  the 
new  situation,  and  their  shipyards  have  passed  away." 

Among  the  principal  events  of  William  Cramp's  career  was  the  building  of  the 
New  Ironsides,  the  mrst  American  seagoing  battle  ship,  in  1862,  of  which  I  offer 
a  brief  historical  sketch.     (Reading:) 

"At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  armored  ship  construction  was  in  its  infancy. 
Except  a  few  ironclad  floating  batteries  employed  at  the  bombardment  of  Kin- 
bum  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  the  armored  frigates  Warrior  of  the  Ehiglish  navy, 
and  Couronne  of  the  French  navy,  just  then  completed,  there  was  no  guide  of 
experience  or  observation  as  to  either  design  or  structure  of  ironclad  vessels. 
Our  Government,  however,  at  an  early  period  determined  to  build  the  most  pow- 
erful cruising  ironclad  that  the  facilities  of  the  country  would  admit.  William 
Cramp  &  Sons  unhesitatingly  entered  this  untried  and  unknown  field,  and  made 
a  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  New  Ironsides,  She  was  of  entirely  unique 
design,  250  feet  long  over  all,  58  feet  6  inches  beam,  and  when  fully  equipped  for 
sea  drew  about  16  feet,  with  a  load  displacement  of  about  5,000  tons,  her  registered 
tonnage  being  8,250  tons.  She  was  ship-rigged,  had  engines  of  1 ,800  horsepower, 
and  her  speed  under  both  sail  and  steam  with  a  fair  wind  was  about  11  Knots. 
Her  battery  was  16  11-inch  Dahlgren  guns  in  broadside,  with  2  200-pounder 
Parrott  rifles  on  pivots  forward  and  art,  all  protected  by  sloping  or  inclined 
armor  4  inches  thick.  When  the  contract  was  signed,  most  of  the  timher 
of  which  she  was  built  stood  in  the  forests.  But  her  heavy  hull  was  framecL 
planked,  decked,  and  plated  in  7  months  from  the  signing  of  the  contract,  and 
m  11  months  from  that  date  she  was  in  action  against  Fort  Sumter.  Her 
service  continued  active  and  efficient  throughout  the  war,  including  several 
actions  with  Fort  Sumter,  the  bombardments  of  Fort  Fisher,  and  other  impor- 
tant engagements.  She  was  a  strong,  comfortable,  and  seaworthy  ship,  and  was 
generally  considered  the  most  formidable  seagoing  ironclad  of  her  day.  During 
this  arduous  period  of  her  service,  her  executive  officer  was  the  present  Admiral 
G^eorge  E.  Belknap,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguishea  officers  in  the 
American  Navy,  wno  held  that  position  until  promoted  to  command  the  monitor 
Canonicus,'' 

I  will  state  here  that  the  New  Ironsides  was  designed  by  myself.  (Continuing 
reading:) 

"Though  the  development  of  30  years  has  made  the  Ironsides  appear  crude, 
yet  in  her  time,  and  in  view  of  the  circumstances  of  her  building,  she  was  a  remark- 
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able  achievement,  and  proved  invulnerable  to  any  of  the  ordnance  of  that  day. 
Her  framing  was  the  most  massive  ever  pat  in  a  wooden  ship,  and  her  floors  with- 
stood without  serious  injury  the  explosion  of  a  large  barrel  torpedo  under  her 
while  at  anchor  off  Charleston.  In  several  actions  when  her  monitor  consorts 
were  severely  handled  and  2  sunk,  her  slopinjs^  sides  protected  by  4-inch  iron 
plating  laid  upon  14  inches  of  solid  timber  backing,  constantly  deflected  the  ene- 
my's shot,  ana  the  only  injury  she  received  in  more  than  30  battles  was  that  of 
having  a  port  shutter  carried  away. 

''  The  most  conspicuous  service  of  the  New  Ironsides  was  in  the  bombardment 
of  Fort  Fisher,  January  18  and  15.  1865,  and  it  was  also  her  last  heavy  engage- 
ment. She  had  been  continuously  at  sea  for  over  2  years  at  that  date,  and  all 
the  time  in  Southern  waters,  but  being  coppered  she  escaped  the  fouling  to  which 
iron-bottomed  ships  are  subject,  and  her  cruising  and  maneuvering  efficiency  was 
never  greater  than  at  Fort  Fisher.  Her  station  were  was  on  the  left  of  the  ' '  inner 
line,"  composed,  besides  herself,  of  the  double-turreted  monitor  Monadnock,  and 
the  single-turreted  monitors  Saumts,  Canonicus,  and  Mahopac.  The  Ironsides 
anchored  about  600  yards  from  the  middle  bastion  of  the  fort,  in  which  were 
mounted  2  150-pounder  Annstron>|;  rifles.  As  these  guns  were  much  morepower- 
f  ul  than  any  of  the  ordnance  which  the  Ironsides  nad  encountered  at  Cnarles- 
ton  or  Savannah,  it  was  feared  that  she  would  suffer.  But  she  withstood  the  150- 
pounder  Armstrongs  as  well  as  she  had  the  10-inch  Columbiads  and  7-inch  Brooke 
rifles  of  the  Charleston  and  Savannah  defenses,  and  held  her  station  to  the  end 
without  serious  injury;  finally  dismoimting  1  of  the  Armstrongs  and  silencing 
the  other  with  her  oattery  of  11-inch  smoothbores.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
combat  between  the  Ironsides  and  Fort  Fisher  was  at  the  closest  range  ever 
attempted  by  a  cruising  ship  against  a  land  fortification. 

"No  ship  of  the  war-time  Navy  saw  more  active  sei'vice,  and  none  was  in  action 
as  many  times  as  the  Ironsides,  In  1866,  while  lying  in  ordinary  at  League  Island, 
she  took  fire  and  burned  to  the  water's  edge,  when  she  sank;  having  made  an 
imperishable  place  in  our  history  as  the  pioneer  seagoing  armored  battle  ship  of 
the  American  Navy." 

In  1872-78  the  four  vessels  forming  the  original  American  line  were  built,  of 
which  ships  I  also  offer  a  short  history.     (Readin^^: ) 

**  In  1870  there  was  a  considerable  revival  of  national  spirit  in  an  effort  to  regain 
the  position  of  a  maritime  commercial  power  which  our  country  had  lost  through 
the  civil  war.  The  immediate  upshot  of  this  movement  was  the  formation  of  the 
American  Steamship  Company,  and  the  construction,  by  the  Cramp  Company,  of 
four  steamships,  known  as  the  Indiana,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  Tnere 
were  at  that  time  indications  that  the  policy  of  the  General  Qovemment  toward 
the  national  merchant  marine  would  be  liberal,  and  it  is  probable  that  these  indi- 
cations had  some  bearing  upon  the  action  of  the  American  Steamship  Company; 
but,  if  so,  the  policy  was  altered  too  soon  to  realize  any  benefit,  and  its  subsequent 
career  presented  the  aspect  of  an  unequal  and,  of  course,  unsuccessful  contest 
between  an  unaided  American  private  enterprise  and  British  competitors  backed 
by  all  the  resources  of  their  powerful  Government. 

•*The  4  ships  of  the  American  line  were  commissioned  in  1872-78.  They  are 
857  feet  long  over  all  and  848  feet  between  perpendiculars;  48  feet  beam,  with  a 
tonnage  depth  of  24  feet.  United  States  measurement,  and  their  gross  re^ster  is 
3,126  tons.  They  were  powered  with  2  cylinder  compound  engines,  having  pis- 
ton diameters  of  48  ana  90  inches,  with  48-inch  stroke,  and,  carrying  65  pounds 
steam  pressure,  they  developed  about  2,000-horsepower,  which  gave  them  an  aver- 
age speed  of  14  knots." 

These  ships  excelled  the  speed, of  the  City  of  Brussels,  which  was  the  fastest 
vessel  crossing  the  Atlantic  at  that  time.  She  burned  1,000  tons  of  coal  on  the 
trip,  while  the  American  ships  burned  less  than  600  tons.  The  Brussels  had  100 
men  in  the  fire  room  and  the  American  had  87  only.  These  economies  were  the 
result  of  the  introduction  of  the  compound  engines.     (Continued  reading) : 

*  *  They  made  8-day  trips,  and  for  a  time  attracted  their  share  of  the  trans- Atlantic 
traffic;  but,  as  already  intimated,  they  succumbed  at  length  to  the  competition  of 
their  subsidized  British  rivals,  and  ultimately  passed  under  the  confrol  of  the 
International  Navigation  Comxmny,  by  whom  they  have  been  considered  worth 
reequipment  with  new  triple-expansion  engines  after  20  years  of  continuous 
service.  These  ships,  though  not  so  laige  or  so  hig^h  powered  as  some  contempo- 
raiy  vessels,  embodied  the  best  ship-building  practice  of  their  date  as  to  material 
ana  workmanship,  and  are  still  creditable  specimens  of  American  ship-building 
skill  20  years  ago,  as  well  as  of  first-rate  efficiency  in  their  class. 

Suffice  to  say  that,  for  more  than  2  decades,  they  have  had  the  melancholy 
distinction  of  being  the  only  merchant  steamships  to  show  the  Stars  and  Strix>e0 
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regularly  in  the  ports  of  Western  Europe,  and  in  the  900  and  odd  passages  that 
each  of  them  has  made,  their  x>erformance  has  invariably  been  excellent.  At  any 
rate,  though  overshadowed  in  size  and  distanced  in  speed  by  later  products  of  t^ 
fierce  competition  which  has  followed  their  advent,  the  4  ** American  ships"  have 
served  to  tide  the  name  of  the  American  merchant  marine  over  a  score  of  dreary 
and  disheartening  years;  and  now,  in  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  epoch,  they  remain 
sturdy  links,  connecting  the  promise  of  the  future  with  the  glories  of  the  past. 
It  has  been  no  easy  errand  to  Keep  the  American  flag  fluttering  on  a  North  Atlan- 
tic steamship  since  1872;  but  these  4  ships  have  done  it,  and  we  feel  that,  in  the 
present  reawakening  of  our  national  maritime  spirit,  the  grreat  public  will  at  least 
pardon  the  pride  we  naturally  take  in  them  as  part  of  ttie  work  of  our  establish- 
ment." 
Now,  at  the  time  we  contracted  for  these  4  ships,  the  foreign  steamship  com- 

Sanies  abroad  increased  their  output  of  new  shii>s  at  once,  and  of  ships  a  greaX 
eal  larger  than  had  been  the  practice  of  building.  Every  individual  line  ouilt 
new  ships,  all  faster  and  larger,  so  that  when  the  American  ships  were  started  and 
by  the  time  they  had  made  1  or  2  voyages  the  freights  had  fallen  more  than  one- 
half — ^more  than  two-thirds  of  what  they  were  before  the  contract  was  made  for 
the  building  of  these  ships.  This  was  due  to  the  foreign  lines  adding  doable  tiieir 
number  of  ships  and  also  doubling  the  size.  They  have  been  increasing  in  these 
particulars  ever  since.  The  introduction  of  these  ships  was  the  beginning  of  the 
great  increase. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  That  was  what  year?— A.  That  was  in  1870. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  statement  you  are  making  now  reaches  down  to 
1893,  particularly.  What  is  the  subsequent  history? — A.  From  the  end  of  1893  to 
the  present  time  we  have  built  and  are  now  building  hulls  from  No.  270  to  No. 
814,  inclusive,  41  ships. 

I  offer  now  a  table  of  these  ships,  giving  the  tonnage  in  each  case.  It  would  be 
somewhat  misleading,  however,  to  sum  these  tonnages,  because  in  the  merchant 
vessels  it  is  registry  tons  and  in  ships  of  war  it  is  displacement  tons. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Can  you  briefly  describe  the  difference  between  registry 
tons  and  displacement  tons? — A.  Displacement  tons  are  used  in  warship  practice 
and  represent  the  weight  of  water  actually  displaced  by  the  hull.  If  a  ship  was 
put  into  a  pair  of  scales  and  would  weigh  10,000  tons,  it  would  displace  exactly 
10.000  tons  of  water;  but  tonnage  as  applied  to  merchant  vessels  is  the  internal 
capacity.  The  internal  capacity  of  the  vessel  is  ascertained,  and  this  is  called 
tons — tons  measurement,  not  tons  weight. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  would  be  the  comparison  between  tons  registry 
ana  tons  displacement? — A.  Tons  registry  is  always  a  great  deal  less.  For 
instance,  we  are  now  building  2  ships  for  the  American  Line  that  will  displace 
19,000  tons,  but  will  not  have  a  gross  registry  tonnage  of  over  12,500  or  13,000. 
They  are  not  measured  yet. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  the  difference  between  gross  tons  and  registry  tons?— A. 
Gross  tons  are  registry  tons.  There  is  also  a  further  registry  called  net  tons,  and 
the  difference  between  gross  tons  and  net  tons  is  that  the  spaces  taken  up  by  the 
boilers  and  engines  are  deducted  from  the  entire  internal  capacity  of  the  ship. 

Gross  tons  represent  the  internal  capacity  of  the  ship  in  what  are  called 
measured  tons. 

(The  table  above  referred  to  follows.) 

Ldst  of  vessels  buUt  by  the  William  Cramp  and  Sons  Company  since  1S9S,  date  of 

delivery f  ana  tonnage. 

Tnnntum 

Dftieof 
delivery. 

Nov.  20.1»6 

June  10,1806 

Dec  IZ^tSH 

190  ^epU  28,  IflBS 

Dec.    1,18« 

Junel6,lW7 

5.896.73     May  25,1896 

5,874.14     Sept  29.1896 

1,157.73     Oct    »,18M 

2,073.22  I  Dec.     1,1895 

170.04  1  Sept  80,1896 

895.21  I  Dec,     9.1896 

883.80     Feb.  10,1895 


270     Indiana  (U.S. battle  ship) n0,888 

—     Massachiwettfc  (U.S. battle  Hhip) •  U0,888 

Minneapolifl  (U.  S.  cruiser) 18,000 

Columbia  (yacht)  380 

Brooklyn  ( U.  8.  cruiser) » 9, 216 

Iowa(U.8.  battlofihip) Ul,363 

St  Louis  (trans- Atlantic ) 11, 629. 21 

St  Paul  (trans-Atlantic) 11,648.80 

Lebanon 1,486.98 

Comanche 3, 202. 44 

Thespia  (yacht) 3U.74 

Curacoa ]  1,608.44 

Tamaqua  (tug) I  664. 41 


271 
273 
274 
275 
276 
277 
278 
282 

28;i 
'2m 

285 
286 


1  Tuns  displacement 
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List  of  vessels  built  by  the  William  Cramp  and  Sons  Company  since  1893,  date  of 
delivery,  and  tonnage — Continned. 


Hull 
No. 


287 


290 
291 
292 
293 
291 
295 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 
301 
802 
903 
804 


807 
308 
809 
310 
611 
812 
818 
814 


Name. 


Atlanta 

MeCulloch  ( revenue  cutter) 

HttabuiK  ( ferryboat) 

Alabama  ( U.  S.  battle  ship) 

Kasa^  (Japanese  cruiser) 

Miami. \..\7. 

Dorothea  (yacht) 

Havana 

Mexico 

Admiral  Dewey 

Admiral  Sampson 

Admiral  Schley 

Admiral  Farragut 

Retvizan  (Russian  battle  ship) . 

Variag  ( Russian  cruiser) 

Maine  (U.  8.  batUe  ship) 

Morro  Castle 

Sierra 

Sonoma 

Ven  tura 

(Pontoon) 

(Caisson) 

Esperanza 

Monterey 

Kroonland 

Finland 

Clyde  Line 

do 


Tonnage. 


Gross. 


2,094.50 


1, 
Ml 

1, 

6. 
5, 
2, 
% 

I 

112, 
'«, 

6. 

5, 

.    6, 

6, 


278.41 

500 

300 

741.20 

438.18 

667 

667 

104 

104 

104 

104 

500 

500 

000 

OM 

989 

253 

253 


*6, 

«16, 
«15, 

«2, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
200 
200 


Net. 


865.92 


1,311.98 
252.90 
4,193 
4,193 
1,335 
1,335 
1.835 
1,335 


3,732 
3,766 
3,936 
8,036 


Date  of 
delivery. 


May  28,1896 
Dec.  18,1897 
Dec.  81,1896 
Oct  16,1900 
Nov.  2,1898 
Nov.  80,1897 
June  3,1896 
Jan.  26,1899 
June  7, 1899 
Nov.  22,1898 
Dec.  1, 1898 
Dec.  14,1898 
Dec.  27,1898 
Building. 
Finished. 
Building. 
Nov.  1,1900 
Nov.  11,1900 
Nov.  16,1900> 
Building. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


1  Tons  displacement. 


«  About. 


The  St.  Louis  and  the  St.  Paul  were  2  ships  for  the  International  Line.  They 
were  the  first  2  ships  built  to  carr^  the  flag  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  since  the 
4  American  ships  I  sx>oke  of,  bnilt  m  1870.    They  are  now  running. 

The  Havana  and  Mexico  are  2  very  large  steamers  running  between  New 
York  and  Habana  now.  They  are  steamers,  and  larger  than  the  old  Americcm 
8hix)8  I  spoke  of,  the  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania.  They  are  also 
faster  by  5  knots;  they  make  between  18  and  20  knots  and  the  others  about  14. 
This  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  coastwise  ships. 

Admirals  Dewey,  Sampson,  ScMey,  and  Farragut,  are  4  ships  belonging  to  the 
American  Fruit  Company.    They  are  2,104  tons. 

The  Retvizan  is  a  Russian  battle  ship,  which  is  now  overboard  and  receiving  her 
boilers  and  endues.    She  will  be  the  fastest  battle  ship  in  the  world. 

The  Variag  is  getting  ready  to  sail.  She  is  the  fastest  cruiser  up  to  this  time 
afloat.  She  is  beyond  the  pale  of  comparison  in  her  speed — over  28  knots  for  12 
hours  under  natural  draft  easily.  There  has  nothing  yet  approached  that  speed 
under  those  conditions. 

The  Maine,  United  States  battle  ship,  is  on  the  stocks.    She  will  be  13,000  tons. 

The  Morro  Castle,  for  the  Habana  Line,  is  still  longer  than  the  Havana  and 
Mexico.    She  is  6,000  tons  gross. 

The  Sierra,  the  Sonoma,  and  the  Ventura  are  for  the  Australian  Line,  between 
San  Francisco  and  Australia.  The  Ventura  is  getting  ready  to  go  away.  The 
Sierra  and  Sonoma  have  gone,  and  the  Ventura  will  start  in  about  a  week.  They 
are  about  6,000  tons  and  are  to  make  fast  time  between  San  Francisco  and 
Australia. 

We  have  2  others  for  the  Ward  Line  between  Cuba  and  New  York,  called 
the  Esperanza  and  Monterey,  of  5,000  tons  gross. 

The  Kroonland  and  Finland,  of  15,000  tons  gross,  are  building  for  the  American 
Line. 

Numbers  813  and  814  are  2  coastwise  ships  for  the  Clyde  Line.  They  are 
2,200  tons  gross.    They  are  the  last. 

In  conclusion,  I  offer  a  short  r6sum6  of  the  history  of  Philadelphia  shipbuilding 
as  a  whole: 

(Reading:)  **  Shipbuilding  has  been  a  prime  industry  of  Philadelphia  since  the 
foundation  of  the  city.  During  the  colonial  period  no  adequate  records  were 
kept,  but  from  tradition  and  from  private  documents  it  is  known  that  Penn  him- 
seft  began  to  promote  shipbuilding  within  a  few  years  after  his  settlement  here. 
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1- dir:-/  v».*t   £Airt  In/lUiOMm  fr/r  Boston  laerchaais^  Atianbc 
-    -t-  j^-**^  T  .rk^-T'-t,  an/I  r^jant^rni  and  coffee  siiiw  f«>r  ihe^  BaldiDore 
-_   z^  Tf-am  rf  -»n:o''/nii^linK  f/rrj/rm  awajr  from  the  shipyards  of  thone 
\Z  ••    -in^w''  '*T:,>^or  •k\\\  and  wmwiny.    One  Philadelphia  ship,  the 
11,\    r  '*•"  '*  ii*    -in..r  ai;  K^rrwingtin  in  1801,  made  aboat  100  AtUkntic 
»-.-r»^!i  -ii-»r  ur^*  an/1  I-f^J.  and  tlu^.  being  nold  to  a  New  Bedford  firm 
..J  ,*-?--u.*^.  3iii»:*^  ::   ronnd- the- world  sperm  and  right- whaling  voy- 
^*j.  -ri>^  4£Lt*  wan  rjfjnsfht  \fj  the  United  States  and  nsed  as  a  ooalizig 
^    _.  iiiZT^ir  -wi-ra-iron  off  CnarIe«ton  in  18C2.    After  some  service  in 
---  1:-  r  •  ♦:    Lii  *iii?  wae  acnttled  and  sunk  in  Morris  Island  Channel 
\z:izz:^'  ;  1  r :J3. :-  nr.r.er^    The  quality  of  the  Rebecca  Sims  as  a  sample 
".iia  ^air.^TLL'iiii^  ni-*y  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  Mav,  1807,  die 
1^  .^  -i^  I#-:aTruT?.  and  in  14  days  hauled  np  to  her  wharf  at  Ldver- 
fc.^-    lu--  -ni-'^riEu?  her  t^jprtaHfl,'  as  sailors  say.    That  was  86  years 
i.-  -«-*x  ^'  71.*  ^'tiM  holfli*  the  sailing  record  between  Cape  Hen- 
^^~X««-  aii»i  pr^^bably  will  hold  it  forever, 
c  31.  r^  ♦"xsenrare  scope  than  this  one  it  would  be  a  pleasant  task 
ieoii  tne  ^^ozi^  ♦  "f  Philadelphia  shipbuilding  during  this  pmod, 
^  £  :5«.Vfarbi4  it  fa^t?. 
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** After  the  war  of  1812  ensued  a  long  i)eriod  of  depression  in  all  trades  and 
industries,  which  the  shipyards  of  Philadelphia  shared,  though  the  enterprise  of 
her  builders  found  some  relief  in  the  construction  of  a  very  considerable  tonnage 
for  foreign  account. 

'*  This  embraced  both  merchant  ships  and  men-of-war,  and  included  one  line- 
of -battle  ship,  which  was  sold  in  1826  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  of  Russia.  At 
this  time  the  depletion  of  forests  in  Great  Britain  began  to  tell  on  shipbuilding  in 
that  country,  and  in  1880  two  Philadelphia  ships,  originally  built  for  the  China 
trade,  of  1,800  and  1,540  tons,  respectively,  were  purchased  by  the  English  East 
India  Company.  This  raised  a  great  fuss  in  England,  and  resulted  in  action  by 
the  board  of  trade  which  effectually  closed  the  British  market  to  American  built 
ships,  the  British  authorities  resolutely  insisting  that  their  merchants  must  have 
their  ships  built  in  England,  even  though  they  had  to  import  almost  every  foot  of 
timber  used  in  their  construction. 

*' What  may  fairly  be  termed  the  modem  exxx^h  of  Philadelphia  shipbuilding 
began  about  1830.  Her  supremacy  in  all  the  arts  pertaining  to  naval  architecture 
had  by  that  time  become  so  well  established  and  so  universally  admitted,  even  by 
cities  which  had  hitherto  pretended  to  some  sort  of  rivalry,  that  the  question  of 
the  future  was  simply  that  of  holding  her  own. 

*'  When  the  great  transition  came  n-om  wood  to  iron  and  from  canvas  to  steam, 
the  old  shipyards  succumbed  one  by  one  until  about  1870  William  Cramp  and  his 
sons  found  that  the  task  of  perpetuating  the  shipbuilding  supremacy  of  Phila- 
delphia in  the  new  era  practically  devolved  upon  them.  How  they  performed 
this  task,  and  how  deep  and  broad  they  laid  the  foundations  of  the  shipyard  that 
bears  their  name,  such  ships  as  the  New  York,  Columbia,  and  Indiana,  and  the 
new  Atlantic  liners,  may  testify.  In  the  OS  years  of  its  existence  this  shipyard 
has  given  to  commerce  and  to  the  public  service  269  shii)s  and  now  has  18  more 
in  various  stages  of  construction;  and  in  the  28  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
incorporating  of  a  marine  engine  plant  with  tne  shipyard  141  engines  of  evwy 
description  and  capacity,  up  to  about  10,000  indicated  horsepower,  have  been  its 
output. 

**  The  tendency  to  augment  the  size  and  power  of  steamshix>s  has  now  doubtless 
approached  the  maximum  of  commercial  xuracticability ,  but  it  has  already  reached 
a  stage  at  which  the  small  shipyard,  except  for  special  construction,  such  as  tugs, 
yachtis,  and  river  craft,  is  necessarily  a  thing  or  the  past,  and  the  14  busy  yards 
which  were  the  pride  of  Philadelphia  60  years  ago  will  never  be  seen  again. 

''  It  may  be  remarked  that  some  persons  entertain  the  belief  that  the  predomi- 
nance of  Philadelphia  in  shipbuilding  is  of  recent  date  and  due  largely  to  the 
radical  changes  in  material  and  conditions  of  construction.  The  reverse  is  true. 
There  has  never  been  a  da,y  from  1710  to  1898  when  Philadelphia  was  not  in  the 
lead  in  everything  pertaining  to  naval  architecture,  and  since  the  advent  of  the 
steam  era,  in  marine  engineering.  In  the  old  days  Baltimore  sometimes  rose  to 
the  dignity  of  what  sporting  people  call  a  '  pretty  good  second,'  and  New  York 
has  undergone  occasional  brief  spasms  of  shipbuilding  activity,  but  the  career  of 
Philadelphia  has  been  steady,  her  progress  consecutive,  and  the  rank  she  enjoys 
to-da}r  of  the  first  shipbuilding  city  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  second  to 
none  in  the  world  so  far  as  importance  and  quality  of  output  are  concerned,  is 
simply  that  which  she  has  honestly  earned  in  nearly  2  centuries  of  steadfast 
dUhg^ence  and  patient  skill." 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  have  built  two  of  the  fastest  ships  of  the 
International  Line,  and  you  built  the  four  freighters  or  partly  passenger  ships  in 
1872.  What  else  have  you  built  for  any  lines  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe?— A.  Those  four  are  the  only  ships  that  carried  the  American  flag  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  since  1870.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  St.  Louis  and  St,  Paul, 
these,  with  the  Pam  and  New  York,  make  eight  shii)s  now  carrying  the  American 
fla^  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

Q.  Now  the  main  part  of  your  shipbuilding  seems  to  have  been  for  the  Gtovem- 
ment  in  it«  naval  ec^uipment.  What  proportion  has  your  yard  turned  out  in  the 
coastwise  shipbuilding  in  this  country?— A.  At  least  one-tnird,  maybe  more.  Of 
course  I  would  have  to  look  that  up. 

Q.  How  lon^  is  it  since  shipbuilding  was  started  on  the  Pacific  coast — that  is, 
of  any  large  dimensions? — A.  That  was  during  Mr.  Cleveland's  first  term. 

Q.  1885  to  1890?— A.  Yes;  the  Union  Iron  Works,  which  were  building  mining 
machinery,  then  got  some  contracts  from  the  Government  and  have  been  busy 
ever  since. 

Q.  Are  any  of  the  Eastern  yards  now  building  for  the  Pacific  trade? — A.  Well, 
I  think  the  Newport  News  Company,  which  was  owned  by  Mr.  Huntin^on  b^*«— * 
he  died,  commenced  to  build  and  is  now  building  two  very  large  ships  ' 
Pacific  MaQ;  very  large;  something  like  15,000  tons.  ,     r^r\ni^ 
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Q.  Other  Pacific  Mail  boats  were  furnished. from  Eastern  yards?— A.  Yee.  The 
Newport  News  Ck)mpany  is  on  this  side,  and  lately  some  vessels  have  been  built 
for  Cnarles  R.  Flint's  Company  for  the  Hawaiian  trade.  Three  vessels  are  being 
built  at  Chester,  and  a  number  of  vessels  are  being  built  elsewhere  for  the  trade 
on  the  Pacific,  I  think,  between  our  Western  coast  and  Hawaii. 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  the  vessels  that  can  reach  register  by  being  partially 
wrecked  and  repaired  in  this  country,  are  there  any  foreign  ships  that  enter  into 
the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States? — ^A.  I  can't  say  now.  A  very  correct 
table  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Samuel  McDonald  of  this  dtj,  of  all  those  veesels 
taken  in.    The  best  imper  on  that  subject  was  written  by  him  a  short  time  ago. 

S.  Well,  is  it  safe  to  say,  with  the  exception  of  those  that  become  registered 
er  the  Wrecking  disability  act,  that  all  atdps  in  the  coastwise  trade  in  this 
country  are  built  in  American  shipvards? — A.  Yes;  I  have  never  heard  of  one 
being  btdlt  elsewhere,  except  those  that  were  wrecked. 

Q.  Do  the  yards  on  the  Pacific  coast  build  the  most  of  the  coastwise  boat»?— A. 
But  a  very  limited  number  have  been  built  there.  The  yards  have  been  devoted 
mostly  to  war  shix)s.  I  do  not  think  half  a  dozen  ships  have  been  built  there 
altogether. 

Q.  Could  you  give  the  commission  the  reason,  in  general  terms,  why  it  is  that 
American  money  does  not  find  or  seek  investment  in  trans-Atlantic  lines,  and 
also  Pacific  lines  to  the  Orient? — ^A.  There  are  two  reasons  for  that.  One  is  that 
it  has  not  paid,  and  the  principal  reason  is  that  few  persons  have  been  educated 
up  to  it.  No  matter  whether  business  pays  or  not,  people  can't  make  money  in 
the  business  unless  they  are  trained  in  it.  You  can  subsidize,  you  may  do  every- 
thing—no matter  how  profitable  a  business  is,  people  who  are  unfamiliar  wiui 
the  business  can't  make  money  at  it.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  when  our 
shipping  was  destroyed  by  Confederate  cruisers,  the  knowledge  of  making  ships 
came  to  an  end  practically.  What  8hii)s  were  not  destroyed  by  the  Confederates 
were  bought  by  the  United  States  Government  for  cruisers  and  transports,  and 
the  people  who  were  well  trained  in  running,  owning,  and  handling  ships  were 
out  of  employment,  and  but  very  few  people  lived  over  to  supply  the  places.  Mr. 
Griscom's  conipany  was  one  of  those  tnat  survived;  and  the  Clyde  Company,  and 
the  Red  **  D"  Company,  and  a  few  others  survived  the  ordeal,  oy  x^retense, pluck, 
and  enterprise,  under  adverse  conditions.  A  noisy  portion  of  the  country  at  pres- 
ent is  engaged  in  spitefully  denouncing  those  people  because  they  survived. 

Q.  Does  the  public  declaration  that  the  American  ship  costs  too  much,  com- 
pared with  foreign-built  ships,  also  deter  the  investment  or  American  money?— A. 
It  is  not  only  the  first  cost  of  a  ship  that  is  the  inincipal  and  great  trouble,  because 
the  first  cost  of  a  ship  might  be  overcome  somewhat,  but  when  to  that  cost  is 
added  the  daily  increased  cost  of  running  them,  paying  higher  wages  and  salaries 
to  our  men  than  foreigners  pay  for  running  their  ships,  you  will  see  what  obsta- 
cles we  have  to  contend  with. 

There  is  money  made  now  in  running  ships,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  Americans 
who  are  buying  the  worst  kind  of  ships — ^British  "bum "ships  (I  use  that  word 
because  the  word  ** tramp"  is  not  strong  enough),  the  worst  ships  the  English 
have  got  to  sell.  They  are  bought  by  Americans,  and  those  people  are  now 
denoimcing  the  subsidy  bill  because  these  ''  bum  "  ships  of  theirs  dont  get  moch 
of  it. 

Q.  That  is  the  case  of  American  money  being  invested  under  the  British  flag, 
not  having  a  majority  of  the  stock? — A.  WelT,  man^r  are  buying  ships  already 
built— the  "  tail  enders."  The  ships  that  are  being  built  to-day  abroad  are  vastly 
larger  than  those  built  a  few  years  ago.  There  has  been  a  tremendous  augmen- 
tation in  the  dimensions  of  ships.  The  consequence  is  that  British  8hiiK>wii»8 
who  own  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  are  selling  off  the  **  tail  enders"  and 
adding  large  shii>8  to  the  top.  Now,  these  ships  on  the  **  tail  end  "are  sold  as 
bargains.  There  are  a  great  many  American  bargain  hunters,  and  a  great  many 
are  doing  that  thing  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Those  ships  are  not  admitted  to  United  States  re^^istry, 
are  tney?^A.  No;  but  they  expect,  if  they  Mil  the  subsidy  bill,  they  will  get 
them  in  somehow.  They  tliink  by  the  destruction  of  everything  in  sight  Ainer- 
ican  they  will  come  out  on  top  ultimately. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  So  you  think  that  the  difference  in  cost  between  the 
American  ship  and  foreign  ship  at  the  begrinning  does  not  enter  so  much  into  it 
as  the  employment  of  the  ship  or  the  running  of  the  ship  in  cost? — A.  The  great 
trouble  is  the  g^reater  cost  of  running  American  ships  over  foreign  ones. 

Q.  Do  the  cost  of  tonnage  on  the  Clyde  and  the  cost  of  tonnage  on  the  Dela- 
ware, on  the  same  class  of  passenger  or  freight  ships,  bear  the  same  relation  in 
1900  as  they  did  in  1890,  or  what  is  the  difference? — A.  The  relationship  has  always 
been  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  because  similar  ships  are  not  built  in  the  two 
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Q.  SapiK>6e  I  put  the  qnestion  on  the  carrying  capacity?— A.  Well,  the  carry- 
ing cai)acity  and  all  goes  together,  and  I  don't  see  now  yon  can  separate  it  and 
make  a  comparison  of  the  cost.  I  have  explained  that  as  well  as  I  conld  in  a 
magazine  paper  called  **  The  first  cost  of  ships/'  These  views  may  be  found  on 
pages  17  to  25,  inclnsive,  of  ax>amphlet  entitled  '*  Commercial  supremacy  and  other 
papers,"  of  which  I  offer  half  a  dozen  copies  for  use  of  the  commission.  The  paper 
was  written  in  1892,  but  holds  as  jfood  now  as  then. 

(Reading:)  ''  The  simple  question,  Can  ^ou  build  a  ship  as  cheaply  in  the  United 
States  as  in  England?  is  as  impossible  of  direct  positive  or  negative  reply  as  would 
be  the  question.  Can  a  man  be  educated  as  cheaply  in  one  country  as  in  the  other? 

"  The  absurdity  of  the  latter  question  would  be  manifest,  because  anyone  could 
see  that  it  depended  partly  on  the  man  and  partly  on  the  education.  In  different 
ways,  but  in  a  similar  generic  sense,  the  principle  would  apply  to  the  first  ques- 
tion, and  the  answer  would  be  that  it  depended  partly  on  the  ship  and  partly  on 
the  builder. 

*'  With  regard  to  the  simpler  and  plainer  types  of  vessels,  such  as  are  used  for 
freighting  mainly,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss  them  here.  The  question 
solves  itself  to  anyone  of  average  intelligence  who  will  go  aboard  and  compare 
the  workmanship,  style,  finish,  and  general  range  of  sea-boat  qualities  as  between 
any  freight  vessel  llKe  those  of  the  Metropolitan  Line  or  the  Morgan  Line  or  the 
Clyde  l3ne,  for  example,  and  the  usual  English  tramp  of  approximately  equal 
bmrthen. 

'*  Put  the  plans  and  specifications  of  the  average  English  tramp  in  the  hands  of 
an  American  shipbuilder  and  he  could  not  duplicate  her." 

He  could  not  duplicate  her  because  she  is  built  by  Englishmen,  accustomed  to 
English  methods,  and  accustomed  to  the  methods  of  that  particular  yard. 

(Continuing  reading:)  **  He  would  build  a  better  vessel,  of  superior  workman- 
ship and  neater  finish  in  every  respect;  for  the  reason,  to  put  it  oroadly,  that  the 
mechanics  who  make  up  an  American  shipyard  organization  are  trained  to  a 
grade  of  performance  which  they  could  not  reduce  to  the  standard  of  tramp 
construction. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  this  branch  of  the  subject  may  be  dismissed  sum- 
marily, with  the  statement  that  an  English  freight  ehip  of  the  usual  tyx>e  could 
not  be  duplicated  in  this  country  at  any  cost.  Wnether  our  superior  standard  in 
vessels  of  this  class  is  an  advantage  or  disadvantage  in  competition  I  will  not 
attempt  to  decide. 

*«  Comhig  to  the  highest  class  of  vessels — that  is  to  say,  the  most  recent  trans- 
Atlantic  liners,  which  are  rated  first  in  speed  and  accommodations— the  attention 
of  the  world  is  now  directed  to  certain  conspicuous  ships.  These  are  the  Colum- 
bia, the  City  of  Paris,  and  City  of  New  York,  and  the  Teutonic,  and  Majestic, 

'*  In  model  tnese  vessels  show  no  improvement  over  the  best  American  or  British 
model  of  30  years  ago.  Dividing  them  and  the  types  which  they  represent  into 
three  groups,  we  find  them  distmapiished  by  marked  differences  of  form  and  con- 
struction, and  also  of  machinery  detail,  but  there  is  little  difference  in  ou^t  or 
engine  performance. 

'*  The  recent  award  by  the  CJunard  C)omx)any  of  the  contract  for  a  new  ship  to 
the  Fairfield  works,  of  which  Dr.  Elgar,  late  superintendent  of  dockyards,  is 
naval  architect,  will  probably  develop  a  fourth  type. 

'*  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  into  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  peculiarities  of 
these  several  tsrpes,  and  I  have  introduced  the  fact  of  their  existence  partly  because 
I  have  seen  no  previous  reference  to  it  and  partly  to  preface  some  remarks  more 
directly  pertinent  to  the  main  points  of  my  theme.  Thus,  when  one  uses  the  term 
*•  British  ships '  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  *  American  ships,'  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  mislead,  because  the  inference  would  be  that  all  'British  ships'  were 
alike;  or  at  least  that  the  similarity  of  type,  model,  mode  of  construction,  cost, 
etc.,  class  for  class,  was  sufficiently  close  to  make  the  national  designation  alone 
an  adequate  basis  for  comparison. 

'*  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Every  great  shipyard  of  long  exist- 
ence and  extensive  output  acquires  methods,  systems,  and  practices  peculiarly  its 
o"wn,  and  these  in  turn  express  themselves  in  the  characteristics  of  vessels  wnich 
it  deisigns  and  builds. 

"  The  result  is  that,  while  there  may  not  be  much  difference  in  the  average  per- 
formance between  vessels  of  the  same  class  by  different  builders,  so  far  as  speed, 
endurance,  cost  of  operating,  and  annual  expense  of  repair  are  concerned,  there 
-will  be  material  difference  m  the  means  and  methods  by  which  these  results  are 
reached,  and  hence  a  corresponding  disparity  in  estimates  of  first  cost.  A  Har- 
land  &  Wolf  ship  will  not  be  a  Thomson  ship,  nor  a  Laird  ship,  nor  an  EHder 
ship;  and  the  same  rule  will  apply  to  further  comx>arison8  between  the  others. 
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"An  error  quite  prevalent  is  the  supposition  that  whenever  a  trans-Atlantic 
steamship  com^ny  decides  to  add  a  new  first-rate  vessel  to  its  fleet,  complete 
plans,  specifications,  etc.,  are  prepared  and  sabmitted  to  a  nmnber  of  competent 
shipyards  for  competitive  bidding,  after  the  fashion  of  the  United  States  in  its 
navy  contract  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  sort  of  thing  never  occnrs.  As  a 
rule,  each  company  has  its  particular  or  fiftvorite  builder,  and  often  they  are  aaao- 
ciated  financially. 

*'  The  builders*  t3rpe  of  ship  becomes  the  company's  standard  for  service.  The 
excellences  of  the  type  have  oeen  ascertained  by  experience,  and  opportunity  has 
occurred  to  detect  and  remedy  any  defect.  Hence  the  steamship  company  and 
the  builders  work  together,  and  their  cooperation  results  in  the  growth  of  a  fleet 
having  a  reputation  of  its  own  and  with  it,  to  a  very  great  extent  at  least,  a  set- 
tled class  of  public  patronage. 

''  In  short,  the  business,  in  a  certain  way,  is  governed  by  the  general  comm^- 
cial  rule  that  public  patronage  is  largely  a  matter  of  habit,  and  that  in  makms 
use  of  shix)s,  as  of  other  wares,  people  continue  to  patronize  that  which  has  suited 
them  once. 

**  There  are  many  shipyards  in  Great  Britain,  more  than  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
combined;  but,  so  far  as  my  observation  enables  me  to  judge,  there  are  not  more 
than  three  or,  at  the  outside,  four  yards  which  would  be  considered  by  any  of  the 
^reat  stetunship  companies  in  connection  with  a  first-rate  modem  vessel,  such  as 
IS  now  required  for  trans- Atlantic  mail  and  passenger  service. 

"As  before  intimated  in  referring  to  the  diversity  ot  types,  vessels  of  this  claas 
involve  specialties  of  model,  motive  power,  structural  chantcter,  and  quality  <rf 
equipment,  which,  it  mav  be  said,  make  them  sui  generis,  and  in  many  particn- 
hu*s  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  advance  estimate  of  cost  without  a  very  liberal 
margin  for  contingencies.  These  facts  are  well  understood  in  England,  and  their 
logic  is  invariably  observed  in  negotiations  for  building  such  ships.  It  often 
happens  that,  after  the  general  scheme  and  approximate  price  have  been  agreed 
upon ,  achievements  elsewhere  make  expedient  certain  dei)arture8  from  the  original. 

**  In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  to  bear  in  mind  that  during  the  constmc- 
tion  of  the  Majestic  and  TetUonic  at  the  Belfast  yards,  for  the  White  Star  Com- 
pany, work  was  suspended  for  several  months  pending  consideration  of  material 
changes,  some  of  which  were  adopted  and  others  rejected. 

**  But  these  conclusions  were  not  hastily  reached,  and  were  based  upon  actual 
observation  of  the  behavior  of  rival  ships  built  elsewhere.  Under  an  ironclad 
contract,  with  arbitrary  fixing  of  specifications  and  price,  this  could  not  have 
been  done  without  friction.  It  may  be  that  there  are  gpod  reasons  why  the  United 
States  Government  should  to  a  great  extent  tie  both  its  hands  and  those  of  the 
contractors  by  inflexible  written  stipulations  under  bond  and  penalty;  but  no 
such  conditions  are  imposed  in  transactions  between  steamship  companies  and 
shipbuilders  of  established  rank,  for  the  simple  reason  that  both  would  be  subject 
to  probable  or  possible  embarrassment  thereby,  and  experience  demonstrates  that 
it  IS  better  to  leave  the  mass  of  detail  to  the  operation  of  the  common  rules  ci 
business  as  encountered  in  the  progress  of  the  work.** 

By  the  bye,  I  might  say  at  the  end  of  this  that  Thomsons  and  Harland  &  Wolf, 
at  Belfast,  do  not  build  ships  by  contract.  They  are  first-class  builders;  they  do 
not  build  them  by  contract.  They  build  them  at  cost  and  profit,  as  we  are  build- 
ing two  ships  for  the  American  Line,  and  I  do  not  think  we  will  build  them  in  any 
other  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  mean  for  the  Government? — ^A.  Oh,  no;  that  is  a 
different  thing.  You  see,  I  take  the  best  shipbuilders,  and  I  take  them  to  compare 
with  us,  for  we  can  not  compare  ourselves  with  the  **  bum  "  shipbuilders. 

Take  a  ship,  now,  for  the  American  Line;  we  do  as  Harland  S&  Wolf  do.  We 
will  go  right  on  and  charge  them  for  materials  and  charge  them  for  labor,  and 
then  is  added  a  certain  amount  for  operating  expenses  and  a  certain  amount  d 
profit.  The  tei*ms  and  i)ercentage  are  fixed.  Harland  &  Wolf  will  take  a  veasel  for 
5  years,  and  then  when  they  do  build  it  they  sell  the  right  to  the  slip.  If  there  is  a 
shijp  now  ready  to  launch  within  5  months,  one  of  Harland  &  WolTs  ships,  they 
will  sell  the  right  to  use  that  slip  for  $50,000  or  $60,000;  and  if  the  party  does  noi 
use  it  then  he  loses  the  money.  You  see,  there  is  a  great  demand  for  ships  in 
Great  Britain  in  the  first-class  yards,  and  they  are  the  only  people  that  we  will 
compare  ourselves  with — ^and  oUier  American  shipyards. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Unless  the  American  shipvards  agreed  to  the  same 
conditions  and  contracts  you  would  find  yourselves  ratner  at  a  disadvantage?— A. 
I  do  not  care  what  the  other  American  shipyards  do;  we  are  not  governed  by  the 
other  American  shipyards. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  Harland  &  Wolf  have  big  purchases  from  the  Britidi 
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Admiralty? — ^A.  They  are  great  shipbuilders  and  they  have  a  great  name;  every- 
body wants  their  ships.  People  who  go  to  them  do  not  want  to  go  to  the  lowest 
bidder,  and  I  do  not  care  abont  getting  the  lowest  bidder  if  we  are  boilding  a 
ship.  People  of  that  kind  we  do  not  want  to  deal  with,  as  a  role.  It  has  always 
been  my  experience  in  this  business  that  the  merchant  who  owns  ships  had  the 
preference.  That  has  always  been  the  case;  it  is  so  in  England.  You  hear  a 
great  deal  about  the  tramps  coming  here;  but  there  are  a  great  many  of  the  first- 
class  shipbuilders,  such  as  Thomsons  and  Harland  Sc  Wolf,  who  do  not  build  these 
tramps. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  American  shipbuilders  will  not  build  tramp  boats?— A.  I  do 
not  exactly  say  they  would  not;  I  say  they  could  not  get  down  to  it  as  cheaply  as 
the  other  people  build  them. 

Q.  How  are  you  ^ing  to  get  American  lines  to  compete  if  you  are  building  on 
the  same  cost,  subsidies  or  not? — A.  You  can  not  do  that  if  you  subsidize,  because 
it  is  found  by  experience  that  those  who  know  how  to  run  ships— I  refer  to  them 
alone— can  run  up  a  greater  price  here  if  they  get  compensation  to  pay  the  dif- 
ference in  cost  of  running.  The  difference  in  cost  of  running  is  an  immense 
amount,  because  there  is  an  army  of  firemen  aboard  a  first-class  Atlantic  ship. 
A  ship  that  bums  5,000  tons  of  coal  in  one  voyage  takes  an  army  of  men  to  han- 
dle it,  and  they  all  get  nearly  double  in  this  country  what  they  get  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. Handling  5,000  tons  of  coal  in  one  voyage  is  an  immense  mass  of  matter, 
and  that  has  to  be  handled  every  voyage  by  lower-priced  men.  Then  comes  an 
army  of  stewards  that  is  aboard  of  these  first-class  shix)s.  They  get  paid  less  wages 
over  there,  not  taking  into  consideration  the  crew  or  the  engineers. 

(Continuing  to  read:)  **  From  these  observations  it  ought  to  be  tolerably  clear 
that  the  question,  for  example,  Can  you  duplicate  the  City  of  New  York,  or  the 
Majestic,  or  the  Columbia — ^using  the  word  **  duplicate  "  in  the  purely  structural 
sense— for  the  cost  of  those  vessels  in  Great  Britain?  would  be  putting  the  matter 
in  an  impracticable  form.  The  City  of  New  York  is  a  product  of  the  peculiar 
methods,  practices,  and  svstems  of  the  Thomsons,  of  Clyde  bank;  the  Majestic 
similarly  represents  the  Belfast  yard  of  Harland  &  Wolf,  and  the  Columbia  the 
Lairds,  of  Birkenhead. 

**  In  each  case  the  vessel  is  of  a  special  type,  and  embodies  idiosyncracies  which 
no  other  establishment  could  imitate — at  all  events,  not  at  equal  cost, 

**  The  proper  form  in  which  to  jrat  the  question  is.  Can  you  build  a  ship  to  do 
the  work  of  the  City  of  New  York  or  the  Majestic  or  the  Columbia,  m  all  respects, 
for  the  same  cost?  To  that  question  1  would  reply :  Yes;  or  within  as  small  a  mar- 
gin as  would  likely  to  prevail  in  a  similar  case  between  any  two  British  shipyards." 

That  paragraph  has  been  perverted  and  misquoted  a  thousand  times,  and  Mr. 
Clay  in  his  answer  to  Mr.  Frye  the  other  day  used  it.  You  see,  we  would  not  be 
likely  to  have  any  persons  in  Great  Britain,  the  owners  of  the  Teutonic  and  Majes- 
tic^ coming  to  us  and  allowing  us  to  earn  the  Majestic  price  to-day — or  the  Colum- 
&UX.  Then  the  prices  that  prevailed  in  1898  are  not  the  prices  of  to-day,  and  the 
prices  of  to-day  for  the  raw  materials  are  not  the  prices  of  a  year  ago.  Now,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Si)ani8h  war  we  bought  steel  for  U  cents  a  pound.  By  the 
time  the  Sptmish  war  was  pretty  well  on  it  ran  up  to  jif  cents  a  pound— just  3 
times  as  much— and  there  hius  been  f  aUing  off  since,  but  it  is  not  so  low.  But  you 
see  when  I  stated  that  I  can  build  a  vessel  at  a  certain  cost  in  one  year,  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  can  build  for  that  in  every  year,  no  matter  how  the  prices  go  up 
or  go  down.  Ajid  that  has  been  quoted  without  reference  to  the  time  that  it  was 
made  or  the  conditions  of  the  raw-material  trade.  A  great  many  x>^ople  lost  a 
l^ood  deal  of  money  in  taking  contracts  about  the  time  of  the  Spanish  war,  imag- 
ining that  the  (irices  of  materials  would  be  li  cents  a  pound,  and  they  ran  up  8 
times  higher,  and  some  of  the  mills  lost  a  great  deal  of  money.  Some  of  the  nulls 
agreed  to  furnish  us  at  8i  and  it  ran  up  to  8f ,  and  before  they  got  through  with 
the  contract  they  were  very  sorry,  ana  it  made  us  take  a  good  while.  Then, 
again,  we  had  to  contract  on  a  falling  market.  So  during  times  of  war  rules 
that  are  based  on  events  that  transpire  then  are  not  ^ood  because  everything 
fluctuates.  Everything  is  excited;  the  people  are  excited;  prices  are  excited; 
there  is  nothing  in  a  normal  state. 

( Continuing  to  read:)  **  Our  ships  might  differ  from  the  City  of  Neiv  York  in  the 
ratio  of  principal  dimensions,  in  the  type  of  machinery,  in  style  of  finish,  in  fit- 
tings, equipment,  and  accommodations,  and  in  many  other  things,  as  sanctioned 
by  our  experience  or  approved  in  our  particular  practice;  but  she  should  exhibit 
at  least  equal  performance  in  speed,  seaworthiness,  comfort,  durability,  and,  all 
other  things  bein^  equal,  in  economy  of  operation. *' 

By  the  bye,  I  might  state  here  that  tiiree  years  ago  a  Japanese  company  went  to 
England  to  get  a  lot  of  ships  built.    They  got  16  different  bids  from  different 
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British  shipbuilders,  and  the  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  bids  was 
30  per  cent.  Now,  somebody  might  ask  here,  Can  yoa  boild  a  ship  as  che^ly  in 
the  United  States  as  you  can  in  Great  Britain?  because  there  the  highest  yarf  wm 
30  x>er  cent  higher  than  the  lowest  yard.  A  great  many  people  have  asked  us  to 
compete  with  the  very  lowest  ^rade  of  shix>8  over  there — the  lowest  of  these  16.  I 
am  relating  that  to  show  that  it  is  very  hard  to  make  comparisons. 

(Continuing  toread:)  '*But  the  point  I  wish  to  accentuate  is  that  the  ship 
would  be  of  our  type  and  oui*  model,  and  wdtild  embody  our  methods,  our  systems, 
and  our  practices;  she  would  not  be  a  duplicate  or  an  imitation  of  any  other  ship, 
whether  British  or  otherwise.  A  proper  apprehension  of  this  point  and  an  ade- 
quate realization  of  the  importance  of  its  bearing  upon  any  cmestion  as  to  the 
comparative  first  cost  of  high-class  vessels  in  this  country  and  in  England  are 
absolutely  essentia  to  practical  or  valuable  knowledge  on  tiie  subject. 

'*  In  this  connection  I  will  refer  briefly  to  a  phase  of  the  subject  which  I  have 
exploited  at  other  times  in  the  numerous  inquiries  that  have  been  made  by  com- 
mittees of  Congress. 

**  That  is  the  fact  that  *  first  cost  *  of  ships  is  not  only  not  a  prime  factor,  but  it 
is  not  even  a  serious  factor,  in  any  competition  that  may  occur  between  this  coun- 
try and  Great  Britain  for  a  share  of  the  txaf&c  of  the  ocean. 

**  My  views  in  that  direction  are,  perhax)s,  well  enough  known  to  make  repeti- 
tion of  them  here  unnecessary,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  say  anything  that 
would  affect  any  differences  of  opinion  that  may  exist. 

**  I  simply  state  the  fact  as  such,  in  order  to  preface  the  further  and  more  impor- 
tant statement  that  ^owth  of  demand  for  new  ships,  with  its  resultant  develop- 
ment of  contributory  mdustries  in  steel  and  iron  and  other  materialsof  construction, 
its  enlargement  and  improvement  of  plant  and  personnel  emploved,  its  natural 
incentive  to  greater  energy  and  enlarged  enterprise,  and,  above  ail,  its  assurance 
of  security  and  i)erpetuity  in  the  business,  would  speedily  wipe  out  any  small  mar- 
gin that  may  now  exist  against  us  in  the  matter  of  first  cost,  generauy  speaking. 

**  Whatever  else  may  be  needed  to  restore  the  United  States  to  its  footiiig  as  a 
maritime  power  I  leave  to  the  patriotism  and  vrisdom  of  our  legislators  to 
determine. 

**  Referring,  in  conclusion,  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  constmction 
for  navy  account  in  the  two  countries,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  disparities 
in  bases  of  comparison  exist  in  that  direction  even  greater  than  in  merchant 
shipbuilding.     *^ 

*"*■  In  Great  Britain  public  patronage  in  great  amount  has  been  constantly  and 
consistently  extended  to  private  enterprise,  from  time  immemorial.  Here,  excep^ 
ing  the  abnormal  period  of  the  civil  war,  government  patronage  of  private  ship- 
yards is  a  thing  of  recent  growth;  not  more  than  7  or  8  years  old." 

When  I  was  on  a  committee — I  think  it  was  the  Bland  committee;  I  am  not  sure 
of  the  name  now — in  1872, 1  visited  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  getting  some 
assistance  to  the  American  shipping.  There  was  prepared  by  that  committee  a 
very  valuable  report.  They  gave  a  list  of  vessels  oelonging  to  the  British  navy 
that  had  been  constructed  for  the  British  navy  for  20  years.  You  will  find  in  that 
report  up  to  that  time  that  every  engine  that  had  ever  been  built  for  a  British 
man-of-war  had  been  built  in  a  private  shipyard.  That  is  one  of  many  reasons 
why  Great  Britain  became  superior  to  us  aoout  the  time  of  the  civil  war.  The 
constant  practice  of  building  vessels  in  private  shipyards  and  giving  handsome 
and  magnificent  prices  built  those  great  engine  shops  with  great  machinery  to  do 
the  work,  and  consequently,  when  they  were  builoinf^  vessels  for  the  merchant 
traffic,  they  were  already  supplied  with  great  machmes,  trained  foremen,  and 
trained  workmen.  Besides  that,  they  built  a  larger  number — ^in  fact,  all  the  iron 
and  steel  ships  that  were  built  for  the  British  Government  at  that  time  and  con- 
tinuously up  to  the  present  time  have  been  built  in  private  yards  and  with  liberal 
prices.  Liberal  prices  were  given  to  them.  For  instance,  the  Lairds — they  who 
built  the  Alabama  that  was  whipped  by  the  Kearsarge — took  five  different  con- 
tracts to  build  ironclads,  and  the  contract  price  was  large  enough  to  enable  them 
to  build  a  separate  dry  dock.  ESach  one  of  those  vessels  was  built  in  a  separate 
dry  dock  that  was  constructed  before  the  ship  was  built.  That  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  Great  Britain  in  time  of  war  to  put  those  additional  dry  docks 
into  use  for  the  Government  in  repairing  vessels.  In  time  of  war  that  was  just 
that  many  added  to  the  Government  dry  docks.  The  prices  were  large  enough 
for  every  one  of  those  five  ships  to  enable  them  to  go  and  build  the  dry  dock  and 
also  fill  the  shipyards  with  greaX  numbers  of  powerful  tools  and  ti*ained  and 
drilled  men.  So,  when  we  came  to  compete  with  them  after  the  war,  we  had  not 
a  shipyard  with  $100,000  worth  of  tools,  and  they  had  an  enormous  number  of 
great,  powerful  E^ipyards  supplied  with  powerful  machinery  and  trained  men. 
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all  at  the  exx>enfie  of  the  British  Grovemment,  knowing  that  when  they  patronized 
and  improved  their  shipyards  they  were  affording  powerful  aid  to  them  to  build 
their  great  fleets  to  govern  the  world. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Did  the  Lairds  take  the  contracts  for  steamships  with- 
out comx)etition?— A.  They  did  not  compete  at  all.  The  British  Government 
known  well  who  are  the  best  shipbuilders.  There  are  only  a  few  shipbuilders 
who  can  build— you  can  count  on  your  fingers  the  number  of  shipbuilders  who 
can.  My  hand  is  sufficient  to  enumerate  all  of  them  in  the  world.  There  are 
more  in  Great  Britain  than  in  any  other  place.  They  know  who  can  build  these 
ships,  and  they  notif ^r  them  that  they  will  jp^ve  them  a  battle  ship  for  so  much 
money;  if  they  want  it  they  can  have  it;  it  they  do  not  want  it,  they  need  not 
take  it.  And  that  is  the  way  their  ships  are  got  out;  no  ridiculous  competition, 
letting  the  pretzel  baker  and  the  bicy'cle  maker  come  in  and  bid  for  battle  ships. 
That  can  not  be  done  in  Great  Britain.  I  could  write  a  very  long  paper  on  that 
one  paragraph. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  should  like  to  ask  if  anybicycle  makers  have  been 
given  contracts  recently  by  the  Government? — ^A.  When  I  used  that  word  I 
meant  it  figuratively.  One  may  think  it  is  too  strong,  but  it  is  not.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  too  strong. 

Q.  I  notice  that  some  shipbuilders  that  I  had  never  heard  of  before  were  given 
contracts  recently.— A.  I  would  not  like  to  dilate  or  expand  on  that  question  just 
now,  because  being  trained  all  n^  life  to  that  sort  of  business  I  have  a  contempt 
for  people  who  have  not  had  that  kind  of  training.  Perhaps  I  may  be  excused 
for  using  that  kind  of  language. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Will  not  that  be  rectified  through  failures?— A.  Oh, 
it  takes  a  long  time  to  show  a  failure.  They  fail  and  they  get  their  time  extended 
for  two  years,  and  they  keep  on  going. 

Q.  Can  you  rehabilitate  the  American  merchant  marine  so  that  American  goods 
or  all  marme  cargoes  can  be  carried  in  American  bottoms,  and  the  profit  of  car- 
rying shall  be  in  American  hands? — A.  That  is  a  very  long  story,  and  I  have 
agreed  to  almost  any  proposition  that  has  ever  been  made,  but  I  never  could  have 
mine.  Being  a  single  individual,  I  never  could  have  my  own  way.  In  1872,  when 
we  first  went  down,  there  were  something  like  11  persons  who  went  before  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  in  the  Senate.  Each  individual  got  up  and  expressed 
his  own  views  as  to  how  it  ought  to  be  done.  Some  were  ridiculously  absurd 
and  some  were  very  fair.  So  the  Conmiittee  on  (Commerce  in  the  Senate  then 
said,  (j^entlemen,  you  had  better  ^o  back  and  agree  on  some  plan  and  come  here 
and  present  it,  and  we  will  take  it  up.  That  tmng  has  been  going  on  for  years. 
I  have  been  on  all  sorts  of  conmiittees  who  visited  Washington  for  the  purx)ose 
of  assisting  in  arriving  at  the  result  that  you  have  already  spoken  of  in  your 
question,  and  we  have  gone  varying  in  our  ideas,  and  we  have  been  told  in  every 
case  to  go  back  and  agree  on  some  plan  and  then  come  again.  So  I  have  no 
views  any  more— I  mean  of  carrying  the  plan  out.  I  have  written  a  great  many 
arguments,  and  I  am  prepared  to  do  so  again,  in  favor  of  doing  something  for  the 
benefit  of  the  merchant  marine,  giving  ship  owners  some  compensation  of  some 
kind;  but  as  to  how,  I  have  no  fads.  I  am  ready  to  accept  anything  that  will  be 
effective. 

I  have  always,  up  to  a  certain  time,  been  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  foreign 
vessels,  opposed  to  free-ship  legislation,  but  when  it  was  found  that  one  of  the 
best  bills  that  was  ever  prepared,  I  think— that  was  your  bill  [to  Mr.  Farquhar] , 
and  one  of  the  best  speeches  that  ever  was  made  on  the  subject — when  that  was 
killed  I  found  that  it  was  difficult  for  one  to  have  his  own  way.  So  when  I  found 
that  if  you  could  take  the  sting  away  from  some  of  those  free-ship  men  and  admit 
a  few  foreign  ships  if  the  owners  would  build  a  certain  number  of  ships  in  this 
country  I  i^eed  to  that.  I  understand  that  plan  was  first  suggested  by  Mr. 
Whitney  to  Mr.  Griscom  at  a  dinner  party  in  New  York.  Mr.  Whitney  was  always 
a  liberal  Democrat,  a  friend  of  protection  and  a  friend  of  the  merchant  marine, 
and  he  was  very  anxious  to  do  anything  he  could,  and  he  thought  that  would  be 
a  pretty  good  compromise.  I  think  he  was  the  first  one  I  ever  heard  advocate 
that  policy.  So  I  am  in  favor  of  this  bill.  I  was  very  much  in  favor  of  your  [Mr. 
Farquhar's]  bill,  and  I  was  very  much  disapx>ointed  when  it  was  killed,  and  felt 
very  much  aggrieved  against  the  persons  who  killed  it. 

Q.  Did  you,  as  one  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  measure  now  before  Con- 
fess, ag^ree  to  the  admission  of  a  foreign  ship  to  registry  provided  one  was  built 
in  American  shipyards  of  equal  tons  and  class? — A.  Yes. 

(J.  What  was  your  reason — that  you  want  to  increase  the  tonnage,  or  do  you 
think  the  American  shipyards  are  not  large  enough  to  build  the  new  tonnage 
under  any  subsidy  bill?— A.  Well,  at  present  the  shipyards  in  either  country  are 
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not  large  enough  to  furnish  the  ships  to  supply  the  demand.  They  can  not  do  it 
in  England  and  they  can  not  do  it  here  at  tnis  time,  there  being  but  few  ship- 
yards which  can  take  hold  of  these  ships — ^very  few — and  it  is  necessary  to  get 
vessels;  and  the  people  who  are  in  the  business  have  been  in  the  business  a  very 
long  time,  and  I  thought,  and  I  still  think,  if  they  would  build  a  certain  number 
of  vessels  for  a  certain  number  of  first-class  vessels  they  already  own,  that  would 
be  a  concession  to  the  free-ship  men  and  we  would  get  free  ships  and  get  a  great 
many  American  ehips  in  that  way. 

It  IS  all  very  nice  to  sa>[  we  ougnt  to  have  American  ships;  and  it  is  very  nice 
to  say  in  the  matter  of  immig^ration  that  nobody  but  clergymen  and  the  beet 
possible  sort  of  men  should  come  in;  but  a  great  many  very  disreputable  men 
come  over  and  we  have  to  let  them  come  in  order  to  get  the  good  ones.  It  is  the 
same  with  ships.  We  do  want  more  ships  in  this  country,  and  if  we  can  build 
more  ships  of  our  own  here  by  letting  a  few  others  come  in  I  am  willing  to  make 
that  sacrifice.    I  am  willing  to  m^e  a  compromise. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  American  marine  can  be  rehabilitated  without  a  subsidy?— 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be. 

Q.  Have  you  measured  in  your  own  mind  what  that  subsidy  ought  to  be?— A. 
I  think  they  have  got  it  very  nearly  correct  now. 

(^.  Do  you  think  a  subsidy  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  America?— A.  Agricul- 
turists, manufacturers,  and  every  one.  Now,  as  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned, 
there  is  a  misapprehension  of  that  from  certain  people  who  judge  that  only  the 
great  lines  like  Mr.  Griscom's  line  are  benefited.  Now  that  is  not  so.  The  people 
who  get  the  most  of  that  would  be  the  freipfht  ships,  whether  fast  or  slow. 

Q.  What  is  the  lowest  speed  that  is  provided  for  in  this  proposed  bill? — ^A.  I  do 
not  know  now.  I  have  read  so  many  amendments  I  do  not  know  what  the 
lowest  speed  is,  but  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  go  down  to  10  knots.  There  are 
many  men  opposed  to  subsidizing  freight  ships  at  all.  There  are  many  opposed 
to  subsidizing  passenger  ships.  They  do  not  feel  like  compromising  and  they  are 
uniting  in  opposition.  Now  the  opposition  to  the  present  subsidy  fill  is  centered 
in  the  great  steamship  companies  in  Great  Britain  and  G^ermany,  who  now  con- 
trol the  North  Atlantic.  That  is  the  great  opposition  to  it.  We  have  a  large 
number  of  people  who  charter  tramps,  and  charter  British  ships,  and  the  smaller 
shipowners— quite  an  army  of  them — all  having  their  agents  in  this  country. 
These  people  now  have  taken  up  a  different  plan  than  they  did  heretofore.  Here- 
tofore it  was** free  ships*'  and  ** opposition  to  American  ships;'*  now  it  has 
assumed  almost  every  form.  Some  of  these  injured  innocents  are  affecting  a 
patriotic  opposition.  They  do  not  want  any  foreign  ships  to  come  in  at  aU  under 
any  conditions.  This  is  a  simulated  position.  They  are  opposed  to  Ajnerican 
ships,  but  they  are  affecting  to  be  opposed  to  the  new  bill  because  it  will  permit  the 
introduction  of  some  foreign  ships.  They  hope  to  get  a  lot  ot  people  wno  always 
stick  to  the  **  American  ship"  idea.  Tnen  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  are 
honestly  opposed  to  American  ships  and  fight  it.  So  they  have  assumed  a  great 
many  phases  so  as  to  take  up  every  kind  of  opposition  to  tne  bill  and  collect  it. 

Since  1872,  when  I  first  acted  with  a  committee  to  visit  Congress  to  secure  leg- 
islation to  enable  us  to  divert  a  portion  of  the  carrying  trade  of  our  country  to 
American  ships,  I  have  never  seen  so  much  bitterness,  unjust  criticism,  and  mis- 
statement of  facts  as  that  of  the  opposition  to  the  present  subsidy  bill. 

The  grand  rallying  point  of  the  opposition  is  the  great  transatlantic  steamship 
lines.  In  this  opposition  are  found  the  large  number  of  small  foreign  steamship 
companies,  vrith  their  equal  steamship  charters,  tramp  owners,  etc.,  all  joining 
in  the  howl  against  the  iniquities  of  the  present  bill. 

Hitherto  the  fight  has  been  an  open  one  on  the  part  of  the  foreigner  and  his 
American  employee  in  favor  of  free  ships,  and  against  every  kind  of  leg^lation 
that  would  assist  American  ships,  and  this  was  urged  with  all  the  x>ower8  that 
their  well-known  lobby  was  capable  of. 

It  is  the  same  fight  now,  but  their  tactics  are  veiled  under  every  conceivaUe 
form  and  device. 

One  lot  of  ** injured  innocents"  simulate  an  inordinate  x>atriotic  opposition  to 
the  introduction  of  any  foreign  ships  whatever,  no  matter  what  the  inducement 
may  be — all  American  or  none. 

This  is  to  catch  and  concentrate  those  x)artie8  who  have  never  considered  it 
good  policy  to  admit  any  foreign  ships. 

Another  lot  are  in  opposition  without  disguise  against  American  ships. 

Another  lot  show  a  spiteful  opposition  because  t£e  only  American  line  that  has 
managed  to  struggle  along  agamst  fearful  odds  will  fi^et  too  much— some  say  the 
greatest  amount — of  the  ^,000,000,  when  they  can  only  get  8  per  cent. 

A  powerful  and  noisy  opposition  comes  from  a  source  that  has  looted  the  United 
States  Treasury  to  a  greater  extent  than  all  the  other  interests  in  the  oountry 
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combined  have  ever  done.  I  mean  the  opposition  of  many  of  the  Western  rail- 
roads, whose  raids  on  the  pnblic  lands  of  the  United  States  have  been  of  the  most 
colossal  character. 

The  wealth  arising  from  the  effects  of  this  great  contribution  of  lands  and  the 
corresponding  rise  in  values  has  been  enormous,  and  its  distribution  by  accidental 
circumstance  has  lodged  it,  in  abnormally  unequal  quantifies,  in  the  most  unex- 
pected places  and  not  for  the  general  good. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  see  what  this  element  has  to  complain  of  or  what  reason 
to  Kive  as  the  cause  for  leading  the  van  of  the  howlers. 

Then  there  is  the  large  crowd  of  people  who  are  always  opposed  to  everything 
and  everybody. 

So  while  these  different  parties  vary  in  the  form  of  opposition,  they  are  all  under 
the  one  grand  central  head— the  f orei^  steamship  owners. 

Q.  You  think  the  admission  of  foreign-built  sihipa  up  to  half  the  American  ton- 
nage would  probably  be  politic  on  the  part  of  our  country  at  present? — A.  I  think 
it  would  be,  just  now,  because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  carrymg  to  be  done.  The 
unjust  South  African  war  has  demoralized  the  carrying  trakde  of  the  world  to  an 
immense  extent.  It  has  almost  ruined  the  trans-Atlantic  business  of  Great 
Britain  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  G^ermany .  The  Emperor  is  always  alert ,  and 
takes  advantage  of  any  weakness.  He  is  bound  to  be  paramount  in  the  North 
Atlantic.  He  nas  got  there  and  is  bound  to  stay  there,  and  it  is  principally  due 
to  this  very  unjust  war  in  South  Africa. 

The  British  Government  took  for  transports  and  colliers  nearly  every  ship  they 
had  in  the  trans-Atlantic  trade,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  White  Star 
Line  and  the  Cunard  Line  and  some  others.  The  rest  they  took.  That  has  made 
an  enormous  demand  for  vessels.  It  has  not  only  made  an  enormous  demand  for 
vessels,  but  the  dimensions  of  the  vessels  now  building  is  something  of  tremen- 
dous import — ^vessels  700  feet  long  and  75  feet  wide.  Why,  five  years  ago  we  would 
not  have  thought  of  such  a  thing.  The  Germans  have  now  got  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  North  Atlantic,  and  tne  Ehiglish  will  never  recover  it  again,  no  matter 
how  they  build. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  is  the  prospect  of  Americans  getting  in?— A. 
There  is  a  chance  for  us,  but  we  must  be  systematic.  Everything  is  in  starting 
right.    The  men  are  scarce  and  the  cost  of  runningis  higher. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  parallel  condition  to  that  of  England  in  the  United  States 
GK>vemment*s  demand  for  transports  on  vessels  that  have  been  withdrawn  from 
the  coastwise  trade? — ^A.  That  is  another  reason  why  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
vessels.  Our  Government  bought  a  great  many  foreign  vessel^took  the  whole 
of  one  fleet,  all  of  whose  vessels  b^nn  with  the  letter  **  M  "—the  Minneapolis  and 
others.  It  took  the  whole  fleet.  They  are  getting  a  new  fleet  built  now  in  Eng- 
land and  some  in  this  country. 

(^.  Can  you  explain  a  little  further  how  you  think  America  can  enter  that  field 
which  you  say  has  been  absorbed  by  Germany? — A.  In  one  of  my  papers  I  referred 
to  the  fact  that  both  England  and  Germany  will  in  a  very  few  years  have  to  come 
to  the  United  States  for  raw  material.  We  will  never  get  possession,  but  we  will 
have  a  big  share.  We  will  certainly  supply  Europe  the  materials  for  building  its 
ships.  Emgland  will  never  stop  shipbuu^ng.  When  I  say  the  Germans  a&ve 
captured  it  I  do  not  mean  they  have  the  whole  of  it;  they  are  paramount.  Eng- 
land will  always  remain  an  important  factor.  She  will  not  oe  eliminated,  but 
both  countries  will  have  to  come  to  the  United  States  for  their  raw  material. 

Q.  You  think,  as  a  result  of  that,  the  time  will  arrive  when  America  can,  if  she 
will,  capture  the  paramount  position  now  occupied  by  Germany? — A.  Whether 
it  is  necessary  to  be  paramount  or  not  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  big  factor.  That  is 
necessary,  i  do  not  think  it  best  for  anybody  to  be  paramount — to  be  boss  of  the 
situation  always,  but  to  be  an  important  and  ruling  factor. 

In  an  article  that  I  published  in  the  Washington  Post  some  time  ago,  because 
Congress  was  in  session,  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  we  would  have  to  supply  Ger- 
many with  materials.  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  coal — ^the  countries  of  Europe 
will  have  to  come  here  for  coal  or  a  great  bulk  of  the  coal.  Gold  win  Smith,  a 
gpreat  public  man,  of  great  public  spirit,  and  a  statesman  of  Canada,  said  in  my 
presence  at  Henry  C.  Carey's,  10  or  15  years  ago,  that  England  had  arrived  at  the 
supremacy  of  her  power — ^her  commercial  supremacy:  that  England  had  acquired 
that  great  power  because  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  coal  belonged  to  her  and 
most  of  the  iron;  that  her  products  of  coal  and  iron  made  her  the  great  country 
flhe  was,  commercially  speaking.  Now  coal  mining  is  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult,  going  into  the  earth  deeper  and  deeper  every  year— the  price  raising  there 
and  going  down  here— was  brining  us  more  on  an  equality,  and  he  said  then  we 
had  about  arrived  at  it.  But  he  overlooked  this  thing— and  the  time  was  post- 
poned because  new  methods  of  mining  were  adopted.    But  I  said  last  year  in  this 
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article  that  we  had  arrived  at  that  state  that  had  been  oft  foretold  by  Gk)ldwin 
Smith;  we  turned  oat  more  iron  and  cosl  than  Great  Britain  did.  Her  iron  fields 
are  becoming  exhausted.  The  great  Cleveland  ore  district — I  mean  the  British 
one — ^is  becoming  poor.  It  is  the  most  noted  field  of  ore  in  the  world.  It  was  her 
ore,  and  it  was  the  Bessemer  process  that  was  another  aid  to  make  England 
sunreme. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  If  you  are  through  on  the  point  you  were  making.  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  if  comi>etition  in  ocean  transportation  will  not  be  greatly 
increased  when  these  wars  are  over  and  the  transports  now  in  use  by  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  are  returned  to  commerce?— A.  They  won't  be  fit  for  anything  when 
returned.  That  is  one  of  the  obstacles  connected  with  the  matter.  Thejr  will  be 
obsolete.  The  vessels  now  being  built  are  entirely  new  and  of  new  design,  new 
pattern,  and  new  dimensions.  The  old  vessels  are  absolutely  gone;  they  will  not 
beprofitable. 

The  English  Grovemment  is  going  to  keep  them,  and  ye  are  going  to  keep  them. 
When  the  Governments  are  tnrough  with  them  they  are  worthless.  It  is  very 
destructive  to  use  a  merchant  vessel  as  a  transport.  So,  in  looking  over  my  busi- 
ness I  have  got  all  that  in  view.  I  had  some  ezi;)erience  during  the  late  war, 
during  the  civil  war,  and  even  during  the  Mexican  war,  and  I  note  the  results  of 
this  late  war,  where  a  small  disturbance  was  made  to  commerce;  but  the  greatest 
disturbance  of  all  was  the  South  African  war.  Nothing  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  compared  vrith  that  as  to  the  disturbing  elements  that  ent^'ed  into  it. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Not  even  the  destruction  of  our  commerce  by  Great 
Britain  in  1861-1865? — ^A.  That  was  a  great  thing,  but  it  is  dissimilar.  Of  course 
the  destruction  of  our  commercial  marine  during  the  war  was  complete  and  final. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  answering  the  question  about  the  means  and  meth- 
ods  proposed  of  rehabilitating  the  merchant  marine,  do  you  give  this  testimony  as 
your  practical  views  of  the  best  way,  or  lay  them  entirely  on  the  so-called  Hanna 
bill?— A.  You  see,  there  are  so  many  different  views  and  so  many  different  inter- 
ests involved  in  this  thing.  Mine  is  one  interest,  and  certain  shipowners  and 
certain  importers — there  are  so  many  different  interests  that  it  would  be  very 
hard  for  me  to  say  what  would  be  the  right  one.  As  to  my  own  views,  whatever 
I  would  do  I  would  do  to  accommodate  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

We  have  an  awful  enemy  to  fight  when  we  fight  the  foreign  steamship  com- 
panies. You  see,  they  advertise  in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States  their 
sailing  days,  and  they  have  a  great  deal  of  power  and  they  use  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  tnat  they  are  actively  opposing  the  passage  of  that  bill? — ^A. 
Well,  I  can  see  the  footprints  in  every  direction  I  look,  but  I  can  not  go  ont  and 
prove  it.  I  mean  I  can  not  exactly  define  the  method;  but  talk  to  one  of  them  if 
you  want  to  find  red-hot  opposition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Have  you  studied  the  comparative  merits  of  subsidies  and 
discrimmating  duties  as  a  means  of  building  up  the  American  merchant  marine?— 
A.  I  have  been  in  favor  of  discriminating  duties.  I  was  very  much  in  favor  of 
that.  That  did  not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  our  (3ovemment.  That  was 
wined  out  in  very  short  order.    Discriminating  duties  would  be  a  very  good  method. 

Q.  Can  you  see  any  objection  to  that  method  from  your  point  of  view? — ^A.  Not 
the  slightest. 

Q.  It  would  involve  the  necessity  of  abandoning  some  of  our  treaties,  would  it 
not? — A.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  that,  because  we  have  not  made 
a  treaty  that  was  to  our  advantage.  The  treaties  we  make  with  foreign  govern- 
ments are  to  the  advantage  of  foreign  governments,  not  our  own.  That  is  the 
rule  in  this  country. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  you  would  not  be  able  to  show  that,  at  least  to  the  State 
Department  of  the  Government?— A.  Well,  my  experience  is  that  in  all  the  trea- 
ties ever  made  by  this  Government  with  Great  Britain  we  lost  everything  and 
gained  nothing— ^ined  a  good  deal  on  paper,  becaose  the  people  charged  with 
making  treaties  m  Great  Britain  are  trained  men.  The  best  men  that  can  be 
selected  in  their  possessions  are  selected  to  make  treaties,  and  when  they  go  into 
the  fight  they  ask  for  everything,  claim  everything,  content  to  take  anything,  and 
we  generally  surrender.  It  was  so  when  Daniel  Webster  was  in  that  treaty 
involving  the  loss  of  one-half  the  State  of  Maine;  he  was  whipped  badly.  James 
Buchanan,  in  the  great  Oregon  contest,  was  whipi)ed  badly.  We  lost  half  the 
State  of  Oregon  with  James  Buchanan  as  agent,  and  half  the  State  of  Maine 
with  Daniel  Webster,  and  so  on. 

I  have  had  friends  of  mine  keep  me  up  the  whole  night  talking  about  the  things 
and  enumerating  instances,  and  they  could  not  give  a  single  case  where  we  gained 
anything. 
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Some  claim  we  gained  in  the  Geneva  award;  bat  I  have  always  maintained 
with  Henry  G.  Carey,  Judge  Kelly,  and  Mr.  Churchman  that  we  sold  our  birth- 
right for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

Q.  If  we  had  discriminating  duties  instead  of  subsidies,  would  that  tend  to 
bmld  up  first-class  large  and  rast  vessels,  or  would  it  not  equally  encourage  lower 
types?— A.  No;  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  benefit.  Almost  any  assistance,  no 
matter  what  direction  it  comes  from,  would  be  a  benefit.  I  am  not  as  discrimi- 
nating now  as  I  used  to  be  as  to  the  method.  I  look  on  any  method  by  which  we 
can  save  ourselves  from  the  effect  of  the  greater  e^mense  of  runnine  our  ships 
than  foreigners  can  do  it — anything  that  will  help  us  over  that  oridge  is  a 
benefit. 

But  we  can  not  corral  a  lot  of  men  and  force  them  to  get  aboard  the  steamships 
and  fire  the  engines  and  boilers  at  the  same  wages  that  they  get  abroad;  cant 
compel  them  bv  law  to  do  that,  and  it  is  not  desirable  either.  That  is  a  thing  we 
have  got  to  look  at;  we  have  got  to  face  that  contingency. 

Q.  In  building  ships  for  the  ocean  trade  would  you  say  that  in  the  matter  of 
the  cost  of  raw  materials  the  American  shipbuilder  has  an  equal  chance  with  any 
foreign  buHderV— A.  That  would  be  hard  to  say,  for  the  prices  are  fluctuating. 

Q.  Well,  take  it  at  the  present  time? — A.  The  prices  now  in  Great  Britain  are 
down.  Within  three  or  four  months  they  have  ffone  below  our  prices  m  Great 
Britain  for  shipbuilding  materials.  I  do  not  know  now  long  that  will  exist,  because 
things  have  not  become  settled  yet,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  for  a  year  or 
two  yet,  or  maybe  a  couple  of  vears,  they  will  be  below  us,  but  not  enough  below 
to  buy.  Notwithstanding  we  have  the  right  to  build  vessels  on  foreign  account, 
we  have  had  the  right  for  a  ^;ood  many  years  to  purchase  material,  but  we  have 
never  availed  ourselves  of  it,  because  it  always  cost  more.  We  never  availed 
ourselves  of  the  privilege  we  had  here  of  importing  our  floods  without  duty,  or 
importing  materials  that  went  into  the  construction  of  ships  in  foreign  trade  free 
of  auty. 

i.  Is  not  that  the  American  law  now? — A.  That  is  the  law. 

Now  to  come  back  to  that  question:  Are  the  American  shipbuilders'  chances 
just  as  good  as  foreign  in  the  case  of  raw  materials  that  enter  mto  the  construc- 
tion of  a  ship  of  any  class? — A.  Well,  now,  I  do  not  think  they  are,  because  some 
of  the  matters  that  go  into  the  construction  of  a  ship,  outside  of  raw  materials,  are 
cheaper  over  there  than  here;  but  in  a  few  years  that  may  be  all  corrected.  I 
know  what  happens  to-day  and  happened  heretofore,  but  I  cant  exactly  say  for 
the  future. 

Q.  Let  us  come  to  this  other  feature.  How  do  the  wages  of  mechanics  engaged 
in  shipbuilding  in  America  compare  with  the  wages,  say,  on  the  Clyde? — ^A.  A  few 
vears  ago  I  had  a  very  careful  and  correct  statement  made,  by  examining  the 
books  of  two  Clyde  concerns. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  date  was  that?— A.  In  1894.  At  that  time  I  also 
brought  all  wages  to  a  weekly  basis,  taking  the  average  yearly  rate  of  56  hours 
to  the  week  in  the  British  yard,  with  the  result  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Wages  in  shipyards. 


Trade. 


Pattern  makers 

Machinists 

Riveters 

Beam  and  angle  smiths 

Holders-on 

Fitters-up 

Ship  carpenters 

Joiners 

Painters 

Shipshed  machine  men 

Furnace  men 

Riggers 

Plumbers 

Drillers 

Sheet-iron  workers 

Coppersmiths 

Holders,  iron 

Molders,  brass 

Laborers 


British 

American 

rate. 

rate. 

19.00 

S18.00 

8.60 

16.00 

7.50 

12.00 

8.40 

15.00 

4.20 

9.00 

7.80 

15.00 

9.60 

18.00 

9.00 

16.50 

9.60 

18.00 

7.20 

15.00 

6.00 

10.80 

7.20 

11.00 

9.60 

19.50 

6.40 

11.00 

8.60 

15.00 

8.60 

18.00 

9.00 

14.50 

9.00 

15.00 

4.20 

8.00-9.00 
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Q.  Have  you  struck  an  average  on  your  whole  table?— A.  No,  I  have  got  an 
average  of  our  yard  by  the  week.  The  statement  of  wages  of  riveters  is  mislead- 
ing, because  most  rivets  in  Great  Britain  are  driven  by  piecework,  and  it  is  more 
particularly  so  now  than  ever.  The  riveters  are  getting  higher  prices  there  than 
ever,  as  they  are  here,  because  in  Great  Britain  they  are  very  short.  They  want 
about  75  per  cent  more  riveters  now  than  they  have,  to  do  the  work  in  lumd. 

According  to  the  statement,  the  wages  of  holders-on  is  less  than  half  in  Great 
Britain.  Well,  that  varies  a  little,  varied  then  and  varies  now.  You  can't  get 
that  directly,  because  they  are  working  with  the  riveters,  and  they  get  piece- 
work.   They  get  paid  by  the  riveters — some  of  them  do. 

The  joiners  now  get  $18.  Wages  have  been  coming  up  in  this  last  18  months. 
Of  course  the  table  refers  to  1894,  as  I  said  before,  and  some  of  the  riggers  get 
higher  wages  here  now. 

These  figures  were  taken  directly  from  books  in  representative  shipyards  m  ^ 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  representing  the  wages  for  1893.  The  compari- 
son tells  its  own  story.  Now,  of  course,  many  of  these  rates  have  been  raised  in 
our  yard,  and  they  have  been  raised  in  Great  Britain — raised  to  a  greater  extent 
with  us  than  they  are  there.  We  raised  our  wages  twice  within  six  months  last 
year. 

Q.  Are  the  Clyde  scale  of  wages  and  the  American  scale  of  wages  each  year 
approaching  each  other  more  nearly  than  they  did  20  years  ago? — A.  Yes:  they 
are  getting  a  little  higher  there. 

Q.  Than  13  years  ago?— A.  Yes;  that  is,  the  skilled  men. 

Q.  In  your  shipvard  have  you  appliances  equal  in  economy  and  saving  and 
rapidity  to  what  they  have  in  any  of  the  shipyards  abroad?— A.  Yes;  we  have 
better  appliances  here. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  take  that  into  account  in  figuring  up  the  cost  of  building 
when  you  make  a  comparison? — ^A.  Since  the  engineers^  strike,  which  almost 
ruined  Great  Britain,  they  are  filling  their  places  with  American  devices  and 
inventions.  We  have  three  fine  traveling  cranes  in  our  place,  and  they  are  get- 
ting the  same  in  Great  Britain;  we  have  pneumatic  chipping,  calking,  and 
riveting  tools;  they  are  getting  them  there.  They  must  do  it.  And  then,  another 
thing,  ships  are  getting  to  be  so  large  that  the  riveting  is  too  great  to  be  done  by 
hand;  it  haa  to  be  done  by  macliinery.  They  can't  drive  a  li  properly  even  with 
mauls.  But  the  facilities  for  doing  that  work  are  better— that  is,  with  the  modem 
improvements— in  this  country.  If  it  was  not  for  that  I  do  not  know  where  we 
would  be. 

Q.  Taking  the  difference  in  the  scale  of  wa^es  paid  in  Great  Britain  and 
America,  and  about  the  same  rates  on  raw  materials  in  America  and  in  Englsmd, 
how  far  do  you  think  the  cost  of  an  American  first-class  steamship  and  a  foreign- 
built  steamship  would  differ— how  much  per  cent?— A.  Well,  that  brings  up  the 
old  question;  but  I  might  say,  in  a  rough  way,  about  15  per  cent. 

Q.  How  long  would  that  steamship  hold  her  class  in  Lloyds?^A.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  American  ships  hold  their  class  in  Lloyds. 

Q.  Would  you  say  25  years?— A.  It  would  depend  a  great  deal  on  who  buOt  her 
and  how  she  was  built. 

Q.  Then  the  question  would  be:  If  you  take  the  15  per  cent  and  spread  it  over 
the  life  of  that  ship  under  first-class  classification  in  Lloyds,  do  you  think  that  it 
would  make  much  difference  in  the  classification  of  a  ship  whether  built  on  this 
side  or  the  other?— A.  There  is  one  thing  about  the  classification  in  Lloyds.  They 
class  their  ships  higher  than  we  do;  that  is,  they  don't  do  it  with  malice  or  fore- 
thought, but  they  will  class  sone  inferior  ships  as  high  as  ours,  which  are 
superior. 

Q.  The  American  ships  have  got  to  stand  underclassification?— A.  Yea,  and 
have  got  to  save  every  difference.  There  is  discrimination  against  us;  there 
would  naturally  be  a  discrimination  against  us.  Human  nature  is  human 
nature.    I  know  that. 

Q.  Now,  the  question  would  result:  If  the  difference  in  the  cost  between  the 
American  ship  and  of  the  foreign  ship  were  spread  over  the  lifetime  of  the  ship 
under  her  class,  would  it  amount  to  as  much  as  the  difference  in  cost  of  running 
her?  Is  that  where  the  ^reat  diflBculty  rests?- A.  That  could  not  be  taken  into 
account  at  all — ^the  spreading  it  out  over  so  long  a  time — because  ships  may  change 
hands  so  often  and  change  management.  That  hardlv  enters  into  it,  would 
hardly  enter  into  a  comparison;  but  the  running  of  a  ship  and  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  running  the  ship  begins  the  first  day  you  get  it,  and  is  continuous, 
and  will  continue  as  long  as  there  is  difference  in  wages,  and  that  is  likely  to 
occur  more  than  a  generation  or  two  yet. 

Q.  Well,  could  you  give  the  commission  an  idea  between  the  difference  of  run- 
ning foreign  ships  and  American  ships  in  about  the  same  class  of  trade? — A.  I 
wilfhave  to  look  it  up.  ^.g.^.^^,  ,y  i^OOglC 
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Q.  Yon  will  furnish  it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  first-class  workmen  in  the  shipyards  of 
both  Europe  and  the  United  States? — ^A.  Yes;  in  certain  classes. 

Q.  And  the  wages  have  gone  up  accordingly? — A.  Yes.  And  there  is  one  diffi- 
culty about  that  tnat  makes  it  costly.  Men  who  are  not  quite  so  good  necessarily 
are  pushed  in,  and,  although  the  wages  are  lower,  the  work  is  more  costly  when 
done  by  inferior  men.  It  takes  longer  to  do  it,  so  you  have  to  employ  more  men 
who  are  between  the  first  and  second  class  to  do  first-class  work.  It  costs  a  good 
deal  more  to  do  it  when  done  by  that  kind  of  men. 

Q.  In  the  American  shipyaros,  as  well  as  the  British  shipyards,  the  employ- 
ment is  not  very  continuous? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Year  in  and  year  out  with  the  same  men? — A.  That  is  one  of  the  advantages 
that  I  claim  for  Great  Britain .  It  has  been  more  continuous  there.  I  have  known 
shipyards  there  to  build  60  engines  off  one  set  of  patterns.  Now,  that  reduces  the 
cost  of  building  ships  very  much,  and  then  the  work  is  continuous.  When  a  man 
rents  a  house  or  buys  a  house  alongside  of  a  shipyard,  he  knows  as  lon^  as  be 
kee^  sober  and  does  well  he  is  going  to  have  lifelong  employment.  In  this  coun- 
try it  has  been  spasmodic. 

Most  of  the  shipyards  have  ^ne  under  on  account  of  periods  of  depression,  at 
which  time  grass  and  tomato  vines  ^ow  on  the  wharves,  and  at  other  times  there 
was  a  gorged  condition,  then  a  famine,  then  a  gorge;  but  in  England  it  has  not 
been  that  way. 

Q.  Do  taany  of  those  foreign  mechanics  come  to  this  country  for  employment? — 
A.  We  do  not  always  get  the  best  of  those  men.  The  men  who  come  from  Brit- 
ish shipyards  are  men  who  are  dissatisfied  and  discontented— either  single  men 
that  are  drinking  men,  that  get  discharged,  or  men  who  quarrel  with  their 
employers,  who  quarrel  with  labor  organizations,  or  something  or  other.  As  a 
rule  a  good  many  of  those  men  are  rather  a  discontented  lot,  and  they  are  the  great 
orfi»iiizers  of  trouble  who  come  here;  particularly  those  from  England. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  do  you  mean  by  organizers  of  trouble?  How  do 
they  manifest  that? — A.  In  every  way  they  can;  kicking  against  foremen,  kicking 
against  rules,  kicking  against  everything.  They  kicked  the  same  way  at  home. 
A  good  many  of  them  are  single  men.  People  do  not  like  to  leave  their  own 
country,  and  it  is  a  little  difficult  for  a  workingman,  a  good  mechanic,  to  come 
to  this  country.  A  good  lot  of  mechanics  you  can't  bring  to  this  country  in  a 
body.  The  only  people  you  can  get  are  these  men  who  slip  over — ^wander  around; 
they  are  wanderers. 

Q.  Any  Englishman  has  the  right  to  come  to  this  country  if  he  has  the  price.— 
A.  Well,  you  Jmow  what  the  contract-labor  law  is — you  know  what  obstacles  are 
put  in  the.  way. 

Q.  But  without  entering  into  the  engagement  with  you,  he  may  freely  come  if 
he  can  meet  the  reauirements? — A.  A  man  won't  go  to  the  expense  of  bringing 
his  family  over  without  he  knows  he  is  going  to  nave  continuous  employment. 
Nobody  will  do  that. 

Q.  He  is  free  to  go  and  look  the  ground  over  and  secure  employment? — A.  How 
can  a  workingman  do  that — go  to  the  expense  of  going  and  looking  over  the 
ground  and  then  bring  his  family  over? 

Q.  A  great  many  have  done  it,  have  they  not? — A.  Yes;  done  it  freely  some 
years  ago.  The  very  best  of  men  came  some  years  ago.  Those  who  come  now 
are  not  so  good  now  as  they  were  years  ago. 

Q.  Is  it  a  good  thingto  bring  10,000  Huns  into  the  Pennsylvania  coal  regions?- 
A.  I  do  not  think  the  Huns  are  of  much  benefit  to  the  society  of  this  counti*y.  I 
do  not  think  they  are  going  to  make  very  good  citizens.  It  will  take  a  good  many 
generations  to  make  good  citizens  of  them.  I  do  not  know  what  is  to  be  done 
about  laborers.  The  miners  at  one  time  and  all  the  laborers  of  the  country  here 
were  Irish.  They  have  got  way  beyond  that,  and  very  few  of  them  come  any 
more.  I  can  remember  when  the  laborers  worked  in  the  Reading  coal  yard  that 
adjoined  our  place;  they  had  a  very  large  number  of  Irish  laborers.  Now  their 
places  are  all  supplied.  They  have  not  l>een  turned  out,  but  they  left — got  better 
work.  I  know  thJat  one  of  the  biggest  contractors  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was 
a  laborer  when  he  first  came  to  this  coimtry.  Up  there  they  have  all  got  better 
work,  and  their  places  have  been  supplied  by  Poles  and  Huns. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  nationality  prevails  in  your  yard?— A.  There 
are  more  Americans  in  our  yards  than  in  any  yard  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Philadelphia  people? — A.  Philadelphia  people.  We  have  people  who  have 
been  shipbuilaers  for  7  generations. 

Q.  In  your  yard?— A.  Yes.  My  mold-loft  draftsman's  ancestors  have  for  7  gen- 
erations worked  in  shipyards  here.    A  great  many  of  that  kind  of  people  are 
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working  here.  They  generally  have  a  little  proi)erty— inherited  it.  They  all  have 
a  little  property  and  it  would  oe  a  very  hard  thing  to  move  them;  they  wont  go 
away. 

Q.  Do  they  acquire  these  houses  from  loan  associations? — A.  A  great  bulk  of 
the  houses  have  been  acquired  from  these  loan  associations,  first  inaugurated  in 
Philadelphia,  and  they  nave  been  of  enormous  benefit.  I  know  some  of  onr 
apprentices,  by  their  work,  have  gotten  themselves,  before  they  were  37  years  of 
age,  a  nice  little  house  to  live  in. 

Q.  Is  there  much  dijGference  in  the  wages  paid  on  the  Delaware  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast?— A.  There  is  a  little  difference.  The  wag[e6  may  be  a  little  higher 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  A  considerable  number  of  the  Union  Iron  Works  men  [San 
Francisco]  were  brought  directly  from  Scotland.    Some  have  gone  from  here. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  a  young  man  to  learn  the  trade  there  with  you,  in  any 
of  your  departments;  where  he  would  probably  have  to  remain  in  the  same 
department?— A.  Well,  we  have  about  85  absolutely  dijfferent  and  independent 
departments  there.  There  is  a  great  variation  in  the  capabilities  of  the  men  or 
the  necessities,  and  in  that  case,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  best  trades  are  those 
trades  which  require  the  most  skill,  and  are  not  always  the  beet  paid. 

Q.  Is  there  any  apprenticeahipin  your  organization  at  all?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  system?- A.  We  as  a  rule  try  to  take  the  children  of  our  work- 
men as  apprentices.  They  have  the  preference.  Few  of  them  learn  their  father's 
trade.  The  machinist's  son  will  learn  pattern  making;  then  the  pattern-maker's 
sons  want  to  go  into  the  machine  shops,  and  so  on.  We  take  about  100  boys  in 
our  of&ce  as  messenger  boys,  some  who  dont  want  to  go  to  school  any  more,  and 
they  ultimately  become  clerks  and  apprentices.  But  we  take  100  apprentices  in 
our  yard  to  stay,  who  are  children  of  our  workingmen;  after  they  are  supplied 
then  we  take  outsiders. 

Q.  So  it  ha^  been  your  endeavor  to  care  for  and  foster  your  own  force?— A 
Always. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  is  simply  on  the  i)atemalistic  line? — A.  A  good  many 
workmen  in  Baltimore  complain  of  our  ^lace  being  too  much  of  a  paternal  afCBor— 
have  a  too  good  time  there,  too  much  friendliness  going  on  there. 

Q.  Is  not  that  somewhat  the  universal  condition  of  all  the  manufacturing  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia?— A.  That  is  Philadelphia's  characteristic. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  want  to  ask  in  that  connection  how  many  of  your 
employees  you  are  personally  acquainted  with? — A.  That  is  hard  for  me  to  say. 
At  one  time,  when  we  had  200  or  300  men  in  the  yard,  I  knew  every  man,  knew 
who  his  father  was,  where  bom,  who  his  grandfather  was,  and  knew  who  his 
wife  was,  and  her  parents;  but  now  of  course  it  has  got  beyond  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  many  names  are  borne  on  your  pay  roll?— A 
Six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty. 

Q.  What  is  your  weekly  pay  roll?— A.  The  average  pay  for  a  week  is  $12;  about 
$81 ,000  a  week  we  pay.  During  the  last  6  years,  say  from  1894,  there  has  been  an 
approximate  increase  of  12  per  cent  in  the  mean  washes.  That,  of  course,  would 
not  apply  to  laborers,  no;  because  they  keep  becoming  advanced  and  new  men 
take  their  places  and  become  advanced. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  any  battle  ships  or  cruisers  being  built  by  Govern- 
ment yards  at  the  present  time? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  since  any  such  were  constructed  and  built  in  GK>vemment  yards?— 
A.  There  were  two  cruisers  built  in  the  Government  yards  some  years  ago,  the 
Raleigh  and  the  Cincinnati,  One  was  built  in  the  Norfolk  Navy-Yard  and  the 
other  in  the  New  York  yard. 

Q.  Are  they  the  latest?— A.  Yes;  they  are  the  latest. 

Q.  How  do  the  wages  in  your  yard  compare  with  the  wages  paid  in  Newport 
News  and  the  Union  Iron  Works? — A.  I  think  the  wages  in  the  Newport  News 
yard  and  ours  are  about  equal.  There  is  a  little  preference  for  our  yard.  Men 
would  sooner  work  a  little  cheaper  in  our  yara  on  account  of  the  faciUtieB 
that  all  cities  give  workin^en.  Newport  News  is  a  little  out  of  the  road  and 
men  do  not  have  those  facilities  for  amusement  there  that  they  do  in  Philadel- 
phia. And  then  on  the  Pacific  coast — wages  are  higher  there,  due  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  workingmen  and  tradesmen,  men  working  at  trades,  have  all  been 
taken  there. 

Q.  Are  they  organized  there  in  unions  on  the  Pacific  coast?— A.  I  do  not  think 
they  are.  There  may  be  organizations  there,  but  they  do  not  affect  the  ship- 
yards very  much. 

Q.  Are  they  organized  at  Newport  News?— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Are  there  any  labor  organizations  in  your  yard?— A.  Oh,  the  riveters  belong 
to  an  organization,  and  the  pattern  makers:  but  when  they  were  all  ordered  out 
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on  a  strike  they  did  not  go  last  year,  for  sympathy.  The  reins  are  not  held  very 
tight.  The  men  in  onr  yard  generally  are  governed  by  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  yard  itself. 

Q.  Do  yon  ever  receive  committees  of  yonr  men  to  discuss  with  you  questions 
of  wages,  hours  of  work,  etc.? — A.  It  never  takes  that  form.  Our  way  of  raising 
wages  is  not  that  way.  As  soon  as  ever  men  get  to  be  scarce  we  begin  to  increase 
the  wages  of  the  best  men.  The^  begin  to  ask  the  foremen  and  we  keep  going 
up.  And  then  another  way  of  raising  wages  is,  if  Newport  News  begins  to  draw 
on  US  and  we  begin  to  draw  on  Newport  News,  up  goes  the  wages  of  those  men, 
and  in  this  way  I  have  seen  wa^es  go  up  sometimes  20  to  30  per  cent,  because  we 
draw  on  one  another  and  we  all  bid  against  one  another.  That  is  the  cheapest 
way,  because  the  men  get  exactly  what  they  give — everything  that  is  accorded  to 
them. 

Q.  Is  Newport  News  likely  to  become  your  great  competitor? — A.  They  are,  to 
some  extent,  competitors,  particularly  in  Gk)vemment  work. 

Q.  How  are  their  facilities  for  ships  compared  with  yours?— A.  Oh,  they  have 
a  very  fine  and  expensive  place.  Mr.  Huntington  spent  a  very  large  amount  of 
money.    It  was  a  fad  with  nim  to  have  the  shipyard. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  Newport  News  has  any  advantage  over  you  in 
the  matter  of  getting  raw  materials  with  facility? — A.  No;  we  nave  got  that 
down  pretty  fine. 

Q.  Have  you  any  advantage  over  thein?--A.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  have.  It 
would  be  a  little  dangerous  for  the  people  who  supply  raw  materials  if  it  was 
found  ont  tiiat  they  were  supplying  one  party  materials  at  a  less  price,  because 
the  mills  are  not  all  owned  by  one  man  yet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pabquh  ar.  )  Have  you  felt  anything  from  the  so-called  combinations 
of  capital  in  iron  and  steel  in  the  way  of  arbitrary  rates?— A.  No;  not  yet. 

Q.  Would  you  regard  the  three  or  four  great  corporations  in  iron  and  steel 
manufacture  in  this  country  now  as  competing  with  each  other? — A.  No;  they 
are  a  little  dissimilar. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  them  as  competitors;  for  instance,  the  American  Steel  and 
Wure,  and  the  National,  and  the  Federal,  etc.?— A.  The  American  Steel  and  Wire 
does  not  make  ship  plates  or  steel  plate,  and  we  do  not  buy  wire. 

Q.  Well,  the  National  and  the  Ilepublic  and  the  Federal? — A.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  Republic  and  the  Federal  are.  I  know  there  are  quite  a  number  of  people 
competing  for  ship  plates.    What  is  the  name  of  the  great  one  at  Chicago? 

Q.  The  Federal. — A.  Well,  besides  the  Federal  and  Carnegie  there  are  other 
I^eople  furnishing  ship  plates  for  consumption. 

Q.  The  Pennsylvania  concern? — A.  Two  or  three  Pennsylvania  concerns.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  Phoenix  Iron  Works  furnishing  structural  work  altogether, 
and  then  there  is  that  establishment  upon  the  Schuylkill  that  furnished  those 
British  bridges,  the  Pencoyd  Works,  and  quite  a  number  of  mills  at  Coatesville. 
Two  or  three  mills  at  Coatesville  are  very  large.  There  has  not  been  a  consolida- 
tion of  all  the  ship-plate  mills. 

Q.  So  there  is  stiU  an  active  competition  in  the  mills? — A.  Yes.  And  then  if 
they  all  combine— and  I  do  not  want  to  see  it — they  could  not  put  the  prices  much 
higher  than  they  are  in  Europe.  European  competition  would  be  a  factor  in  keep- 
ing prices  down  somewhat. 

Q.  And  also  the  dangerous  proposition,  x)0SBibly,  that  the  tariff  might  be 
changed? — A.  If  they  would  all  xmite  together,  and  if  I  were  a  member  of  Con- 
gress,! would  vote  against  the  tariff  on  iron  or  iron  and  steel  as  quick  as  I  could, 
I  do  not  want  to  see  a  combination  of  that  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Mr.  Cramp,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  pointed  personal  ques- 
tion on  a  subject  in  which  x>eople  are  very  much  interested.  Is  there  any  truth 
in  the  rumor  or  the  report  which  comes  from  London  this  morning  in  regard  to 
a  combination  between  your  establishment  here  and  the  Maxim  Gun  Construc- 
tion Company,  I  believe  it  is  called?— A.  Shall  I  read  the  authorized  interview 
that  I  had  published  in  the  Ledger  in  answer  to  that? 

Mr.  Clarke.  If  you  wish  to  make  it  a  part  of  your  testimony,  you  are  at  liberty 
to  do  so. — ^A.  I  so  desire.  It  takes  up  tlmt  question  of  combmations  and  useful 
combinations,  and  those  that  are  not  useful.  There  is  a  clause  to  the  present 
subsidy  bill  that  is  called  the  antitrust  clause,  the  most  ridiculous  thing,  I  think, 
that  was  ever  put  on  a  bill.  It  prevents  any  utilization  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  subsidy  act  if  there  is  a  shipbuilding  trust  formed.  No  shipbuilder 
that  belongs  to  a  trust  can  get  a  contract:  or,  if  he  does  get  a  contract,  the  own- 
ers of  the  ship  will  not  have  any  benefit.  It  is  the  most  ridiculous  thing,  because 
it  would  be  a  ridiculous  thing  to  form  a  combination  of  all  the  slapyards.  It 
could  not  be  done;  it  could  not  be  run. 

th  your  permission  I  will  read  this  interview.  ,     ^ ^^ ,  ^ 
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(Beading:)  **  In  view  of  the  pnblished  statements  in  reference  to  the  sale  of 
Cramps*  shipyard  and  the  Midvale  Steel  Works  to  an  English  sjmdicate,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Cramp,  president  of  the  Cramps'  Company,  yesterday  ga^e  oat  a 
statement  explaimng  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  extend  the  company's 
plant  at  Philadelphia,  and  correcting  false  impressions  created  b}r  the  pnUin- 
tions  alluded  to.  Mr.  Cramp  is  in  Washington  in  connection  with  ^e  Navy 
Department's  proposal  for  bmlding  war  veesels. 

''  Following  is  his  statement: 

**  *  These  stories  not  only  now,  but  heretofore,  have  arisen  from  the  fact  tbat 
for  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  enlarge  our  plant  and  to  extend 
its  capabilities  to  the  point  of  buildiuf^  a  first-class  war  ship  complete,  ready  to 
go  into  action  when  delivered,  including  not  only  hull,  machmery,  and  equip- 
ment, but  also  armor,  guns,  and  ammunition. 

* '  *  My  views  as  to  the  desirability  of  such  extension  have  been  more  than  iustified 
by  the  phenomenal  success  of  the  Armstrong  Companv,  for  example.  About  the 
time  we  began  to  build  the  Baltimore,  Armstrong,  who  was  Uien  making  gups, 
only  at  Elswick,  enlarged  his  place  by  the  addition  of  a  shipbuilding  plan^  which 
was  already  not  only  firmly  established,  but  possessed,  perhaps,  uie  best  and 
most  ample  technical  staff  in  its  organization  in  all  Europe.' " 

I  mean  when  he  established  the  shipbuilding  plant  he  had  the  best  men  to  be 
obtained  in  Europe  to  take  charge  of  it,  which  is  a  very  important  factor. 

(Reading:)  *'*  The  success  of  this  operation  has  be^  phenomenal.  They  are 
now  employing  15,000  men,  and  their  dividends  have  amounted  to  millions.*' ' 

His  dividends  amount  to  20  per  cent  per  annum,  and  it  is  mostly  made  on  the 
guns  and  ordnance  matter. 

(Reading:)  '**A  considerable  time  ago  they  completed  their  organization  by 
absorbing  the  ^eat  Whitworth  steel  establishment,  of  Manchester,  which  had 
heretofore  furnished  all  the  gun  forgings  and  armor  for  them. 

'*  *  About  the  same  time  the  Vickers  Company,  the  great  steel  establishment, 
which  had  been  making  the  armor,  forgings,  shaftings,  and  other  steel  products, 
absorbed  the  Barrow  Shipbuilding  Company.  They  nave  since  been  turning  oat 
sliips  complete  and  ready  to  go  into  action,  the  same  as  Armstrong,  with  like  sac- 
cess,  mechanically  and  otherwise.  The  great  firm  of  Thomson  Bros.,  has  been 
consolidated  with  the  John  Brown  Company,  of  Sheffield.* " 

All  through  our  war  the  Vickers  Company  supplied  us  with  an  enormons  num- 
ber of  guns,  and  are  supplying  our  Government  now  with  guns,  and  we  can  not 
make  them  fast  enough  for  the  new  shiiw  that  are  being  gotten  out. 

(Continued  reading:)  *' '  The  Thames  Iron  Works  a£so,  I  understand,  has  a 
cooperative  arrangement  with  one  of  the  principal  steel  plants  in  Eng^land.'  ^ 

Now,  this  John  Brown  (I)ompany,  of  Sheffield,  have  made  armor  and  mn  forc- 
ings, so  the  Thomson  Company  is  consolidated  with  the  John  Brown  Company 
and  they  can  build  a  battle  ship  now  and  furnish  the  guns  besides. 

(Reading:)  *'  *  Then  the  Krupps  have  bought  the  Germahia  shipbuilding  plant 
at  Eliel  (Erupp  builds  his  vessels,  furnishes  the  guns,  and  furnishes  the  armor 
ready  to  go  into  action),  and  now  have  a  large  number  of  vessels  under  constroo- 
tion,  5  of  them  for  the  German  GK)vemment.  At  the  same  time  the  shipbuilding 
plant  of  Forges  et  Chantiers,  at  La  Seyne,  France,  has  consolidated  witii  tiw 
Creusot  Steel  (^mpany  and  also  with  theCanet  Gun  Manufactory,  aXL  with  great 
success.  These  concerns  are  now  all  recidy  to  build  for  the  various  coontnes  of 
the  world  complete  fighting  ships  ready  to  go  into  action  when  delivered. 

**  *  In  view  of  this  condition  of  things,  at  the  very  beginning  I  endeavored  to 
enlarge  our  place  to  the  capabilities  of  these  companies,  in  order  that  we  might 
compete  witn  them  for  the  building  of  vessels  of  war,  and  this  I  advocated  erw 
before  any  of  these  new  arrangements  had  been  fully  consummated. 

'* '  Without  going  into  details  or  without  stating  the  principal  directions  in 
which  I  have  bBen  endeavoring  to  operate,  I  will  say  that  the  idea  underlying  all 
my  efforts  has  been  to  enlarge,  as  much  as  x>ossible,  under  our  single  management, 
the  diverse  industries  which  enter  into  the  construction  of  a  ship  of  war  in  order 
that  we  may  realize  to  the  best  advantage  all  the  experience  which  we  have  gath- 
ered in  two  generations. 

*'  *  So  far  as  these  stories  are  concerned,  they  undoubtedly  are  the  ontgrovrtfa  of 
inklings  here  and  there,  without  consecutivenees  of  continuity  of  fact;  neceesarily 
exaggerated,  distorted,  and  therefore  calculated  to  mystify  or  mislead  the  public 

*''  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  absolutely  nothing  to  conceal  in  these  xnngaf 
ises.  What  I  have  tried  to  do,  and  what  I  am  trying  to  do,  and  what  I  may  do, 
is  simply  a  straightforward  business  transaction,  calculated  to  improve  the  radti' 
ties  of  our  establishment  in  all  directions.  It  must  be  distinctiy  understood  that 
this  is  a  totally  different  proposition  from  a  combination  or  consolidation  of  ship- 
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yards  themselyes.    It  is,  indeed,  in  the  opposite  direction,  from  the  fact  that  if 
saccessfnl  it  would  conduce  to  the  more  perfect  independence  of  one  shipyard. 

**  *  So  far  as  the  invocation  or  calling  in  of  what  the  Chinese  call  *  the  foreign 
devils  *  is  concerned,  that  is  matter  not  worth  consideration.  There  is  not  a  bus- 
iness in  this  country,  from  the  greatest  railroad  down,  that  has  not  invited  foreign 
investment  to  a  certain  extent,  but  always  retaining  American  control. 

**  *  This  may  or  mav  not  be  an  exception  to  that  rule;  that  would  depend  entirely 
upon  business  consiaerations;  but  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  whatever  enlarge- 
ments may  be  effected,  or  whatever  cognate  or  contributory  industries  may  be 
absorbed,  the  control  and  management  must  remain  American,  and,  so  long  as  I 
live  and  am  able  to  do  business,  will  remain  under  my  auspices. 

**  *■  The  present  story  involves  the  Midvale  Steel  Ck)mpany  only.  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  in  my  endeavors  during  this  period  I  have  not  confined  myself  to 
the  Midvale  Comi)any  by  any  means,  but  have  communicated  by  letter  and  con- 
ferred in  person  with  the  controlling  interests  of  both  the  Bethlehem  and  Carnegie 
establishments.  * " 

I  have  laid  my  scheme  before  all  these  people — ^before  Armstrong,  before  Vick- 
ers — before  those  men  made  their  consolidation.  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Carnegie 
himself,  to  Mr.  Frick,  and  other  people  the  propriety  of  building  vessels  on  specu- 
lation, as  Armstrong  did.  When  Armstrong  commenced  to  build,  he  built  most 
of  the  vessels  in  the  South  American  navy  on  speculation.  He  built  them  and 
furnished  them  Kuns,  and  when  the  guns  were  aboard,  the  vessels  were  ready  to 
run,  and  he  could  get  30  per  cent  more.  During  our  war  with  Spain  our  GK)vem- 
ment  would  have  given  3  prices  for  any  ship  that  was  all  ready.  That  is  the  time 
to  make  money,  and  I  never  saw  the  time  within  30  years,  when,  if  we  could  have  ^ 
built  a  war  vessel  complete  as  we  would  build  it,  we  could  not  make  30  per  cent ' 
over  the  ordinary  prices.  When  we  had  the  Newark  ready  to  be  delivers!  to  the 
Gt>vemment,  the  Chileans  offered  us  $1,000,000  over  the  contract  price.  I  went 
down  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  asked  him  to  delay  the  Newark  1  year.  I 
said,  **  If  you  extend  the  time,  I  can  just  sell  it,  get  our  money,  and  build  another 
Newark,"  When  the  MinneapolU  was  ready  to  go  to  sea,  the  Japanese  offered  us 
$1,000,000  over  the  contract  price,  but  our  country  did  not  receive  it.  But  the 
Italian  GK>vemment — Mr.  Ansaldo,  who  is  constructor  there,  has  been  doing  a  big 
business  in  that  sort  of  thing.  He  has  been  building  for  his  own  Goverment,  and 
they  will  always  extend  his  contract  time  so  he  can  sell  his  ship.  During  our 
war  our  Government  had  to  buy  some  ships.  He  had  1  nearly  r«»dy  to  launch. 
He  got  the  Italian  Gk)vemment  to  extend  his  time,  but  our  a^ent  delayed  too  long 
about  giving  his  price,  so  when  he  agreed  to  give  him  his  price,  Mr.  Ansaldo  said, 
**  It  is  too  late.  We  have  sold  it  to  the  Spanish."  But  some  of  the  people  inter- 
ested in  it  got  the  legislature  to  revoke  the  action  in  extending  Mr.  Ansaldo's 
time,  so  he  had  to  keep  his  ship. 

Of  course,  I  could  keep  you  nere  all  night  with  these  stories;  but  these  stories 
have  originated,  as  I  said  before,  with  our  efforts  to  enlarge  our  plant.  I  have 
asked  all  these  x)eople,  I  have  asked  people  abroad  and  people  here,  to  assist  us  in 
enlarging,  not  absorbing  our  plant;  not  making  combinations  with  foreign  ship- 
yardsbecause  we  can  not  do  it.  These  combinations  we  si>oke  of,  about  V  ickers — 
they  can  not,  by  law,  according  to  their  charter,  consolidate  with  any  other  ship- 
yard. Of  course,  they  could  send  people  to  assist  in  making  the.  goods,  and  we 
could  get  in  where  a  man  could,  and  get  people  to  assist  in  making  the  goods. 
We  have  been  doinff  that  right  along.  Mr.  Whitney,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
administration,  bougnt  a  whole  lot  of  foreign  plans  for  the  vessels  we  were  build- 
ing. The  BalUmore's  plans  and  the  Charleston's  and  the  Texas'  were  bought 
abroad.    At  the  same  time  he  bought  some  plans  from  us. 

I  have  a  little  paper  here  which  I  might  add  to  this,  if  you  wish.  I  wrote  this 
last  night.    I  thought  something  would  be  said  about  combinations. 

(Reading:)  "At  the  beginning  of  my  connection  with  our  shipyard,  certain  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  constructive  trades,  were  entirely  independent  of  each 
other. 

**A  shipbuilder  constructed  the  htdl  alone  under  a  contract  with  the  owner,  who 
made  separate  contracts  for  painting,  blacksmithing,  and  ship  smithing,  spar 
making,  sailmaking  and  rigging." 

That  was  a  sailing  ship.  It  was  a  most  ridiculous  condition,  yet  the  shipbuilder 
was  always  held  responsible  for  evervthing. 

([Reading:)  *'  The  disadvantages  of  this  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate  in 
this  paper— suffice  to  say  that  all  these  different  avocations  have  become  consoli- 
dated through  necessity,  and  in.  view  of  modem  practice  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
that  such  a  separation  ever  existed. 

"After  this  necessary  consolidation  in  ship  construction  took  place,  there 
remained  for  a  long  time  in  steamship  construction,  separate  engine-buildinj' 
establishments— the  owners  of  ships  contracting  separately  for  hulls  and  engm<|^ 
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*'  The  difficnlty  in  fixing  the  responsibility  for  performance  was  so  great,  how- 
ever, that  most  of  the  great  shipbuilders  in  this  country  and  abroad  were  com- 
pelled to  bnild  their  own  engines." 

For  instance,  a  man  would  contract  to  build  a  ship  to  go  16  knots  an  hour,  and 
he  would  contract  with  an  engine  builder  for  an  engine.  If  the  ship  failed  to  go 
16  knots  an  hour  he  would  blame  it  on  the  engine  builder,  but  the  engine  builder 
would  put  it  on  the  shipbuilder,  claiming  it  was  not  a  good  model.  So  you  could 
never  nx  the  responsibility.  So  ultimately  that  became  consolidated  into  one 
establishment,  and  now  we  do  not  see  how  they  could  ever  be  seiMurated. 

(Continued  reading:)  "  We  b^[an  to  build  our  engines  in  1870. 

'*  Harland  &  Woln,  up  to  withm  a  few  years,  contracted  for  their  engines,  and 
I  think  that  Armstroujar  still  continues  th&t  practice. 

**  In  the  pure  definition  that  some  would  select  to  denote  a  trust,  we  could  make 
out  any  modem  shipyard  to  be  a  trust,  embracing  a  large  number  and  wide 
variety  of  industries  which  it  would  be  imxK>ssible  to  separate. 

**  If  a  steamship  would  be  built  under  the  old  method  of  subdivision  a  $3,000,000 
trans-atlantic  steamer  would  cost  $6,000,000,  and  to  fix  the  responsibility  or 
responsibility  for  performance,  etc.,  would  be  absolutely  imi)068ible.'* 

9.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  is  your  ambition,  Mr.  Cramp,  to  build  ships  and  war 
ships,  equip  them  with  ordnance,  and  keep  them  in  stock?—- A.  Oh,  not  to  keep 
them  in  stock. 

Q.  To  sell  to  whomever  buys?— A.  I  tell  you  we  are  at  a  disadvantage.  One  of 
the  principal  sources  of  wealth  of  the  great  shipbuilding  yards  of  Great  Britain 
has  Deen  their  building  vessels  for  other  nations.  As  I  said  before,  England 
having  helped  their  own  shipyards  to  build  vessels,  they  have  duplicated  these 
'vessels  for  foreigners,  and  the  navies  of  the  world,  as  a  rule,  have  been  built  by 
England  up  to  within  recentiy.  That  was  a  source  of  enormous  profit  to  Great 
Britain.  Just  see  how  the  Efnglish  shipbuilder  has  been  patronized  and  helped 
and  assisted  by  the  Government,  both  directly  and  indirectly.  Now,  we  are  at  a 
tremendous  disadvantage  in  building  shi]^  for  use  abroad.  We  would  never  have 
been  able  to  get  this  contract  in  Russia  if  the  Russians  had  not  known  me.  In 
1879,  just  at  the  time  they  expected  Great  Britain  to  be  involved  in  that  war  with 
Turkey,  they  sent  over  here  to  bu^  some  vessels  and  had  some  changed.  I  changed 
them.  They  knew  me  at  that  time  and  they  know  me  now,  and  as  soon  as  they 
found  that  thev  had  to  increase  their  navy  they  sent  for  me  to  come  over  there. 
But  I  found  when  we  built  the  battle  ship  we  had  to  go  to  the  Camegies  and  to 
Betiilehem  and  get  our  armor  there,  and  tne  price  we  got  that  for  was  $600  a  ton, 
just  the  same  as  the  Government,  and  we  could  not  do  anything  on  that;  the 
price  was  way  up.  We  had  to  take  just  what  they  asked  us,  nearly  $600  a  ton. 
That  is  nearly  one-third  the  cost  of  the  ship,  out  of  which  we  received  no  profit  at 
all.  The  profit  on  armor  maldng  is  something  enormous.  The  people  wno  make 
money  on  their  ships  are  not  the  persons  who  design  it  or  construct  it,  nor  the  per- 
sons who  take  two  or  three  generations  to  get  information  enough  to  design  a  hsMe 
ship,  and  there  are  onlv  two  or  three  people  in  the  world  who  can  design  a  battleship 
like  that.  Not  only  that,  but  we  get  no  benefit  of  all  the  outlay  of  money.  But 
the  gun  maker  who  makes  the  guns  for  the  Government  makes  the  money,  and  if 
we  had  been  gun  makers  we  could  have  had  the  guns  too.  So  vou  see  at  what  a 
disadvantage  we  are.  In  Great  Britain  and  in  (3^ermany  ana  in  France  they 
build  the  ship  complete,  guns  and  all,  and  we  are  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage. 
Why,  I  would  be  very  willing  to  take  a  battle  ship  and  build  the  ship  at  cost  if  we 
got  the  profit  on  the  armor.  I  do  not  say  that  the  armor  makers  get  too  much 
profit,  b^use  it  involves  an  immense  outlay  of  money  to  build  an  armor  plant 
and  ^e  business  is  not  continuous  and  they  deserve  big  prices;  but  still  I  would 
be  satisfied,  if  we  were  making  the  armor,  to  get  the  profit  on  the  armor  and  let 
the  ship  go  in  at  cost.  That  is  what  these  big  concerns  in  England  can  do.  I  want 
to  compete  with  the  best.  It  is  my  ambition  to  compete  witn  the  best  and  build 
the  biggest  ship. 

Q.  You  say  the  profit  on  armor  plate  is  enormous?— A.  I  mean  compared  with 
the  profits  on  shipbuilding,  which  is  the  least  profitable  industrv  in  the  world. 
There  is  not  a  business  wnere  there  is  less  profit  compared  with  the  immense 
amount  of  ability  required  to  construct  the  ship. 

Q.  You  are  probably  carrying  on  your  business  at  a  profit  as  it  is,  and  you  say 
the  profit  on  armor  plate  is  enormous?— A.  The  profit  on  shipbuilding,  particularly 
on  contracts  given  by  the  United  States  Government,  is  ridiculously  low,  and  in 
merchant  shipbuilding  it  is  still  lower.  In  England  it  pays  better  because  of  the 
prices  they  pay  for  the  materiids  that  go  into  the  construction  of  a  man-of-war; 
there  is  a  profit  on  these  things  and  a  proper  one. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  say  what  you  tnink  armor  plate  could  be  furnished  to 
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the  Gtovermnent  for  at  a  reasonable  profit?— A.  I  could  not  say.    There  have  been 
a  good  manv  cases  and  instances  cited,  but  I  would  not  care  to  discuss  that% 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  going  to  be  the  good  or  value  of  these  vast 
armoried  vessels  and  all  their  armament  when  the  Holland  submarine  boat  isgoins^ 
to  creeo  around  under  them  and  blow  them  up?— A.  If  any  boat  can  creep  around 
all  the  Dattle  ships  that  approach  anybody's  coast  there  will  not  be  much  use  of 
building  battle  snips— if  tney  can  do  that;  but  armored  cruisers  and  battle  ships 
can  keep  at  quite  a  respectful  distance  and  effectuallv  blockade  a  coast.  They 
can  throw  shells  a  good  many  miles.  A  fleet  of  vessels  can  lay  off  Coney  Island 
and  throw  shells  into  Brooklyn  very  easily,  and  it  vdll  bother  the  HoUana  or  any 
other  torpedo  boat  to  blow  any  of  these  ships  up,  particularly  if  they  are  in  motion 
and  chaufidng  their  positions  continuously. 

Blockaaers  and  battleships  are  very  much  afraid  of  a  torpedo  boat,  submarine 
boat,  or  ram,  and  the  utility  of  these  boats  is  principally  the  fear  of  the  unknown 
that  agitates  the  mind  of  the  blockader;  he  never  knows  when  he  is  safe.  For 
this  reason  I  would  recommend  the  building  of  these  boats. 

Q  But  if  the  Holland  boat  can  safely  cross  the  Atlantic  and  can  move  around 
at  a  livelier  pace  than  a  great  battle  smp,  is  there  not  a  real  danger  from  it? — ^A. 
I  do  not  know  about  its  crossing  the  A0antic.  When  I  go  across  the  Atlantic 
next  year  I  want  to  go  in  another  kind  of  a  ship.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  very 
comfortable  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  a  Holland  Doat.  I  do  not  think  they  claun 
that,  do  they,  Mr.  Clarke? 

Q.  I  am  not  aware  what  they  claim,  excei>t  I  have  seen  statements  that  they 
are  going  to  try  it;  but  my  question  was  bMed  on  tiie  supposition,  the  hypoth- 
esis, that  they  can  do  that.  Ji  they  can,  is  there  not  a  real  danger  to  the  present 
type  of  naval  vessels  from  that  source,  and  will  not  that  fact  make  another  revo- 
lution in  naval  architecture? — A.  Naval  men  do  not  seem  to  fear  that.  Continu- 
ously for  the  last  40  or  50  years  I  have  heard  of  sudden  revolutions  in  naval 
arcmtecture  that  are  going  to  destroy  our  business  and  brine  out  new  men  and 
order  of  things,  etc. ,  but  I  have  never  seen  them.  Great  revolutions  like  that  do 
not  occur.  I  have  found  that  all  changes  that  occur  in  battle  ships  and  other 
ship  constructions  are  of  slow  growth.  They  develop  step  by  step,  not  by  jumps. 
Some  years  ago,  when  it  was  suggested  to  begin  the  new  navy,  the  ordnance 
experts  said  we  must  wait  until  we  ftot  the  best  gvai;  some  said  we  must  wait 
until  we  got  the  best  type  of  vessel  oefore  we  began.  We  waited  many  years, 
and  we  might  wait  forever.  If  you  build  as  good  a  gun  as  others  have,  you  are 
their  eoual;  if  your  men  are  superior,  you  are  superior.  We  are  all  in  the  same 
boat.  Every  year  will  produce  better  guns;  every  year  will  produce  a  better 
ship  and  better  armament,  and  we  will  continue  to  have  the  cnder  ones  at  the 
same  time;  so  will  all  other  nations. 

Q.  Whatever  revolution  will  take  place  or  whatever  evolution,  you  deem  it 
highly  important  to  have  a  great  plant  with  every  facility  for  quickly  producing 
the  highest  and  best  types  of  old  and  new?— A.  Yes.  This  great  i>lant  I  am  speak- 
ing of  would  enable  us  to  build  the  greatest  merchant  ships — for  instance,  a  mer- 
chant ship  700  feet  long.  In  building  the  shafting  and  the  heavy  f orgings  it  takes 
a  gun  pl^t,  and  great  forge  and  air  compressor.  It  takes  the  same  machinery  to 
build  tne  shafting  of  a  great  merchant  sMp  that  it  takes  to  make  the  great  gun 
forgings  and  armor  plates  for  the  war  shix>s.  Bethlehem  is  using  the  facilities 
they  use  for  making  armor  and  gun  forgings  for  making  shafting.  So  the  facili- 
ties you  have  for  melting  steel  will  serve  for  varions  other  purposes  for  which 
molten  steel  is  used,  and  m  making  armor  plate  you  do  not  have  to  separate  steel- 
meltilig  appliances.  The  same  facilities  for  making  large  ingots  will  miJce  large 
ingots  tor  armor.  A  party  on  the  other  side  wanted  to  buy  the  armor  plant  of 
Camegie*s  and  also  the  armor  plant  of  Bethlehem .  They  could  not  separate  them. 
The  steel-melting  plant  could  not  be  separated;  you  could  not  cut  it  in  half.  If 
they  were  to  separate  it  they  would  have  to  build  a  new  steel  plant. 
(Testimony  closed.) 
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Washinoton,  D.  C,  January  19,  lOOL 

TESTIMOinr  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  J.  O'BEIEH. 

Representative  of  the  New  York  branch  of  the  Qranite  Cutters*  Nationcd  Union, 

The  commission  met  at  10.10  a.  m. ,  Vice-chairman  Phillips  presiding.    At  12.30 

E.  m.  Mr.  William  J.  O'Brien,  of  New  York  City,  rei)resentative  of  the  New  York 
ranch  of  the  Granite  Cutters'  National  Union,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar).  You  will  please  give  your  name,  address,  and  presoit 
occupation.~A.  William  J.  O'Brien;  address  155  East  Fifty-fourth  street.  New 
York  City.  My  present  occupation  is  representing  the  New  York  branch  of  tiw 
Granite  Cutters' National  Union. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  organized  labor? — ^A.  For  many 
years. 

Q.  When  was  the  Granite  Cutters'  Union  first  formed?— A.  In  1877— that  is,  the 
national  organization. 

Q.  Have  you  a  separate  organization  of  granite  cutters  in  the  city  of  New 
York?— A.  ft  is  a  local  branch  of  the  national  organization. 

Q.  How  far  does  the  jurisdiction  of  your  national  association  extend?— A.  In 
most  every  State  in  the  Union  where  there  is  granite  work.  It  has  complete  juris- 
diction over  all  granite  work  in  the  United  States.    . 

Q.  Do  your  local  organizations  make  the  scale  of  prices  for  localities? — ^A.  Yes; 
each  local  makes  its  own  rate,  but  it  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  national 
orfi^nization  or  executive  board,  which  is  comprised  of  tne  national  union  offi^^^ 

Q.  Have  you  a  uniform  time  card  over  the  whole  United  States?— A.  Yes;  we 
have  a  uniform  rate,  not  of  wages  but  of  hours. 


Q.  What  are  the  hours?— A.  Eight  hours. 


Q.  T 

tell— t 


Does  that  regulation  hold  good  in  all  the  locals?— A.  In  every  local  from 
Maine  to  California,  and  it  has  also  been  adopted  by  our  local  in  New  York. 

Q.  Among  the  granite  cutters  of  the  United  States  how  many  are  in  your 
organization?  Out  of  all  the  granite  cutters,  what  percentage?— A.  I  should 
calculate  about  98  per  cent. 

'"  What  is  the  supposed  membership  of  the  body?— A.  That  is  pretty  hard  to 
-the  actual  mem  oership.  I  should  calculate  there  were  about  16,000  to  1 7 ,000. 
Have  you  a  strike  or  aefense  fund  in  your  organization? — A.  No. 
How  do  you  provide  for  strikes? — A.  All  our  money  is  centralized.  The 
local  organizations  are  allowed  a  certain  amount  for  legitimate  expenses;  the  rest 
is  all  sent  to  headquarters.  In  case  of  a  strike  taking  place  with  the  approval  of 
the  union,  the  funds  of  the  national  organization  are  drawn  on  to  pay  uie  strike 
benefits. 

Q.  Have  you  any  assessment  separate  from  this  defense  fund  of  the  national 
organization? — A.  Many  of  the  organizations  have  a  local  fund,  raised  by  local 
assessment. 

Q.  In  your  experience  in  the  last  few  years,  say  for  10  years  back,  how  expensive 
have  strikes  been  to  your  national  body? — A.  We  have  not  had  much  diffiralty  in 
strikes.  In  1892,  we  had  what  we  considered  a  lockout.  The  employers,  of  course, 
did  not  like  that  term  and  called  it  a  suspension  of  business.  That  was  on  the 
part  of  employers  in  the  New  England  States.  It  affected  us,  and  4,000  of  our 
men  perhaps  were  supported  for  a  year.    It  was  ouite  expensive. 

Q.  About  what  did  it  cost  you?— A.  That  I  coula  not  tell.  Matters  of  that  kind 
are  practically  before  the  national  union  officers.  We  went  in  debt  to  the  extent 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  but  we  got  out  of  it.  Members  of  the 
organization  paid  50  cents  a  day  while  that  assessment  was  on — ^while  the  strike 
was  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Farquhar.)  In  your  organization  in  the  city  of  New  York,  is  yoor 
organization  represented  in  the  body  of  delegates?— A.  Yes;  in  the  board  of 
delegates. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  board  of  delegates?— A.  Ten  years. 

9.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  that  board  of  delegates?- A.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  10  years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  an  officer  in  the  board  of  delegate8?—A.  Yes;  I  was  president 
of  the  board  of  delegates  for  I  think  about  27  consecutive  terms. 

S.  You  are  not  at  present  the  president  of  the  board  of  delegates?— A.  No. 
.  Now,  the  comnussion  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  state  what  were  the  rea- 
sons that  brought  together  the  workingmen  to  promote  this  board  of  delegates, 
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and  how  the  anthoiity  is  given  from  the  local  nnions  to  the  delegate  himself;  how 
much  authority  that  delegate  has  in  the  case  of  strikes  and  ordinary  work  over 
his  nnion.  First  of  all,  me  reasons  that  formed  this  board  of  delegates? — A.  I 
was  not  connected  with  it  in  its  formation.  It  was  formed  along  in  1884  or  1885. 
It  existed  to  bring  the  members  of  the  different  organizations  in  the  building 
trades  into  closer  affiliation.  The  representatives  of  labor  that  are  attached  to 
the  board  of  delegates  of  the  building  trades  have  i>ower  to  act  for  the  organiza- 
tion between  meetings.  They  must  have  that  power  before  they  admit  them. 
They  are  governed  hj  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  which  are  submitted  to  the 
organizations  for  their  approval.  A  grievance  being  entered  against  nonunion 
men  or  nonunion  conditions  is  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  delegates  having 
men  working  on  that  particular  job,  and  as  the  constitution  provides,  it  is  man- 
datory for  them  to  attend  on  this  grievance;  whether  there  are  2  delegates  or  20, 
it  does  not  make  any  difference.  If  they  have  men  at  work  on  that  particular 
job,  it  is  their  duty  to  go  there  and  investigate  the  grievance.  If  they  find  out 
it  is  a  just  one,  and  after  interviewing  the  architects  and  owners,  if  they  can  not 
adjust  it,  they  have  power  to  order  a  strike,  provided  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
delegates  on  toat  grievance  believe  it  is  a  just  one,  the  vote  being  xx>lled. 

Q.  How  many  trades  are  represented  in  your  board  of  delegates? — A.  From  27 
to  ^.  There  were  45,  but  there  has  been  a  division  in  the  trades.  Some  organiza- 
tions have  3  votes,  but  the  vote  is  by  the  organization  and  not  by  the  delegates. 

Q.  So  that  a  strike  could  not  be  Ordered  in  the  interim  unless  two-thirds  of  the 
board  of  delegates  agreed?— A.  The  board  would  have  no  right  if  there  were  50 
delegates  in  it  to  order  any  strike.  It  is  the  individual  delegates  who  have  men 
working  on  the  particular  job.  They  would  liave  to  remove  their  own  men  if  a 
strike  was  ordered,  so  it  is  not  sentimental  at  all.    It  gets  down  to  business  facts. 

Q.  If  a  delegate  of  a  partictdar  trade  found  an  occasion,  as  he  thought,  to  order 
the  men  off  work,  is  he  bound  to  consult  with  other  delegates  in  other  trades  that 
are  working  on  the  same  building,  or  has  he  the  jjower  individually? — A.  No; 
each  delegate  must  be  consulted  who  has  men  worHng  there,  and  they  must  go 
and  work  together;  a  time  is  appointed  when  they  shall  meet  and  investi&:ate. 
At  least  90  per  cent  of  the  ^evances  are  adjusted  through  committees  without 
any  trouble;  sometimes  a  higher  percentage  than  that. 

Q.  Have  you  any  standing  committees  for  the  adjustment  of  these  troubles?— 
A.  No  standing  committees. 

Q.  Then  the  regulation  of  your  trade  is  pretty  much  entirely  with  your  board 
of  delegates— that  is,  be'  ween  meetings  of  your  local? — A.  Oh^  yes. 

Q.  Have  your  trades  «'ntered  into  any  business  arrangements  with  the  master 
builders  of  New  York  with  respect  to  contracts?— A.  No.  The  majority  of  the 
local  organizations  have  an  agreement  with  their  employers,  and  have  yearly 
agreements  fixing  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  working  conditions,  and  generally  a 
clause  to  settle  any  dispute  that  arises. 

Q.  In  case  of  the  infraction  of  a  rule  of  a  union  by  a  union  is  that  case  judged 
ana  adjudicated  by  your  delegate,  or  does  it  come  before  the  committee? — A. 
That  would  come  before  a  committee.  It  would  be  his  duty  to  report  to  the  body 
first  if  there  is  a  mevance  in  it,  which  is  generally  done  by  the  local,  by  their 
executive  board.  The  delegates  are  generally  instructed  by  the  organization  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  board  of  delegates  or  council;  there  is  a  council  or 
b^ira  of  representatives  which  would  discuss  it  fiirst,  perhaps,  and  then  refer  it 
to  the  building  trades;  then  the  men  interested  in  that  particular  work,  on  that 
particular  building  job,  would  be  the  people  who  would  go  there  to  investigate. 
Every  precaution  is  taken  to  avoid  a  strike,  as  one  is  ordered  only  as  a  last  resort. 
The  delegates  are  auite  reluctant  to  take  their  members  off  or  order  a  strike,  unless 
all  other  means  fan.  They  are  open  to  compromise,  and  stand  ready  ana  willing 
at  all  times  to  adjust  a  disagreement  if  it  is  possible. 

Q.  Jn  your  own  knowledge  have  you  knovm  of  a  dele^te  going  to  a  building  in 
course  of  construction  in  the  morning  and  finding  an  infraction  of  union  rules, 
and  finding  an  employer  unwilling  to  remedy  that  infraction,  and  then  ordering 
the  men  off  during  the  same  working  day? — A.  If  I  as  a  delegate  should  visit  a 
building  where  the  members  of  the  organization  that  I  represent  were  working, 
and  there  was  a  violation  of  tke  rules,  and  members  were  violating  them,  I  could 
order  them  off,  but  not  the  other  trades,  only  the  individual  organization  I  repre- 
sented, but  nobody  else.  If  there  was  a  violation  of  the  rules,  and  you  desired  the 
assistance  of  the  other  trades,  you  would  have  to  put  in  a  grievance  in  the  regular 
form. 

Q.  And  that  grievance  goes  before  whom? — ^A.  Before  a  committee  of  the  board. 
The  committee  having  men  on  that  particular  job,  their  duty  is  to  investigate. 

Q.  What  I  desired  to  get  at  was  this;  whether  there  is  in  your  rules  a  rule  that  is 
peremptory  in  its  power  of  ordering  men  off  a  job  for  infraction  of  nnion  rules 
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dnring  a  working  day  without  a  complaint  being  made  to  the  master  builder  pat- 
ting up  the  bailding,  or  to  the  contractors? — A.  It  is  very  seldom.  I  do  not 
beheve  I  have  ever  known  men  to  be  ordered  off  a  building  without  the  owner, 
architect,  and  builders  first  being  interviewed,  and  an  attempt  made  to  adjust  the 
difiBculty.  I  have  never  known  one  case  where  men  have  been  ordered  off  xmtil 
every  honest  means  has  been  taken  to  adjust  the  diflSculty. 

Q.  What  are  the  general  duties  as  laid  down  in  your  rules  for  theee  delegates 
from  the  locals?  Wnat  authority  do  the  locals  give  them?^A.  The  representative 
is  supposed  to  see  that  the  working  rules  are  all  complied  with.  As  a  general 
thing,  agreements  are  entered  into  between  employer  and  employees  covering  a 
period  from  1  to  2  years,  and  the  representative— it  there  is  any  dispnte — ^is  sup- 
posed to  interview  the  employer  and  adjust  it  if  possible,  actingut  all  times  under 
the  instructions  of  the  organization  in  matters  of  that  kind.  That  is  principally 
his  duty,  adjusting  any  dispute  between  the  workmen  in  the  shop,  yard,  or  build^ 
ing.  Wherever  he  believes  that  the  employers  are  violating  the  agpreement,  it  is 
his  duty  to  go.  The  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  representative  is  simply 
because  he  is  independent.  We  found  in  former  years  that  in  cases  where  a  man 
who  asserted  his  manhood  and  asked  the  employer  to  live  up  to  his  agreement, 
that  in  9  cases  out  of  10  that  man  would  be  discriminated  agamst;  sooner  or  later 
he  would  be  a  little  short  of  work  and  would  have  no  further  work  for  him.  Now 
they  will  send  a  representative  there  to  deal  with  the  employer,  and  he  is  in  a 
position  in  which  they  can't  discriminate  against  him.  Any  action  taken  would 
De  taken  on  the  advice  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  organization,  or  the 
organization  itself.  In  a  matter  of  that  kind  the  delegate  would  in  a  few  cases 
use  his  own  prerogative,  and  if  he  did  use  it  he  would  bo  very  positive  that  he 
would  be  justified  m  doing  so,  because  he  has  to  report  every  week  to  the  organi- 
zation, and  there  are  some  bright  men  in  many  of  the  organizations.  The  dele- 
gate who  has  taken  men  off  a  job  wants  to  be  in  a  position  to  show  that  he  was 
Justified  in  doing  so,  or  they  might  have  a  new  representative,  and  he  might  get 
ds  hair  combed.  They  haven't  the  arbitrary  power  that  some  people  imagine. 
Some  people  imagine  that  a  walking  delegate  has  horns  and  a  tail  on,  bnt  it  is 
not  so. 

Q.  He  is  simply  the  administrative  officer  of  the  local  union?— A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Have  you  a  standing  committee  of  arbitration?— A.  No. 

(^.  How  Qo  yon  arbitrate? — A.  When  a  question  of  jurisdiction  comes  up  where 
a  dispute  arises  between  two  organizations  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  work,  they 
arbitrate  the  difference  by  selecting  so  many  representatives  on  each  side. 

Q.  It  has  been  suggested  here  that  you  might  give  the  genesis  of  the  expression 
**  walkingdelegate,  which  is  used  opprobiously,  publicly,  and  otherwise  by  some 
people.  When  did  they  first  acquire  tnis  name  or  walkmg  delegate? — A.  iNever. 
When  the  board  of  delegates  was  organized,  it  was  known  as  the  board  of  dele- 
gates of  the  building  trades  of  the  city  of  New  York.  It  has  been  published  in 
the  papers  for  years  as  the  board  of  walking  delegates.  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  board  for  many  years.    There  is  no  *  *  walking  "  in  it,  although  the  newsiiapers 

Eut  it  in  **  board  or  walking  delegates."    There  are  times  when  it  is  necessary  to 
ire  an  automobile  or  any  other  kind  of  a  vehicle  to  get  around;  they  do  more 
riding  than  walking. 

(By  Mr.  Phillips.)  It  was  not  given  out  by  the  labor  organizations?— 
^ot  by  the  labor  organizations. 
By  the  newspapers?— A.  I  do  not  know  where  it  was  started. 
(By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Compared  with  your  best  paid  class  of  workmen, 
what  IS  the  salary  of  your  delej^ate?— A.  Mine  is  $30  a  week,  but  I  have  to  pay  all 
my  traveling  expenses  within  the  limits  of  the  city  out  of  that  salary,  so  at  times, 
after  paying  legitimate  expenses,  I  sometimes  do  not  find  it  as  profitable  as  work- 
ing at  my  trade. 

Q.  Ordinarily,  do  any  delegates  get  much  more  than  weekly  wages? — ^A.  No; 
the  delegates  as  a  general  thing  are  paid  their  regular  rate  of  wages,  and  perhaps 
from  50  cents  to  $1  a  day  over.  This  salary  of  mine  is  assessed  on  the  local  trades 
of  the  organization,  and  they  pay  that,  not  from  the  general  funds,  but  from  local 
funds. 

Q.  What  experience  have  you  had  of  sympathetic  strikes  in  your  trade?— A.  I 
have  had  considerable  experience  of  many  years  in  the  sympathetic  strikes.  The 
sympathetic  strike,  in  my  opinion,  is  certainly  a  hardship;  the  employees  and 
employers  in  one  particular  industry  are  getting  along  harmoniously,  and  a  sym- 
pathetic strike  involves  other  employees  just  as  well  as  those  against  whom  yoa 
nave  the  grievance,  and  it  has  certainly  been  a  hardship.  We  have  tried  in  vari- 
ous ways  to  avoid  it,  but  some  of  the  employers  have  a  tendency  to  attack  a 
weaker  organization,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  stronger  ones  to  come 
to  tlieir  reat!ue.  That  is  the  cause  of  thi^  .sympathetic  strike.  They  are  very  care- 
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fnl  not  to  attack  the  stronger  ones,  but  at  times  will  attack  the  weaker  organiza- 
tion; and,  farther,  their  reasons  for  doing  that  is  at  times  in  subletting  their 
work;  they  sublet  it  to  most  unscrupulous  employers,  who  involve  them  in  diffi- 
culty; but  at  the  present  time  in  the  city  of  New  York  a  good  deal  of  that  is  being 
avoided.  They  realize  it  is  not  profitable,  and  if  they  do  sublet  they  put  in  the 
clause  that  muon  labor  shall  be  employed.  Of  course  there  have  been  some  very 
large  sympathetic  strikes  in  the  bunding  trades  in  the  city  of  New  York  during 
my  experience,  sometimes  affecting  as  high  as  10.000  to  12,000  men,  but  we  have 
tried  to  avoid  them.  I  believe  it  is  the  builders'  fault,  if  any,  that  they  have  not 
been  avoided;  that  is,  the  fault  of  the  employers'  association. 

Q.  In  your  newer  unions  don't  you  find  more  difficulty  in  carrying  out  your 
rules  than  you  do  in  the  older  organized  bodies? — A.  You  do  not  find  any  more 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  rules  in  a  new  organization  but  perhaps  you  have  to 
check  them  at  times— keep  them  in  check  untilthey  get  to  understand  thoroughly. 

Q.  In  your  own  trade  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  later  organized  bodies,  and  tnose 
who  have  had  very  little  experience  in  organized  labor  are  apt  to  bring  your  other 
bodies  into  trouble? — ^A.  If  permitted,  but  a  rule  in  the  board  of  delegates  requires 
that  any  demand  for  a  change  of  conditions,  that  is,  as  to  hours  or  wages,  that 
any  affiliated  organization  intends  to  make  on  its  employers  must  be  referred  to 
the  board  or  to  councils  attached  to  the  board,  and  it  is  then  referred  by  them  to 
a  special  committee.  They  must  also  furnish  a  copy  of  the  existing  agreement 
under  which  they  are  working,  and  it  is  on  that  committee's  report  tnat  the  gen- 
eral discussion  is  taken  up;  whereas,  if  the  demands  are  not  considered  fair  that 
it  may  involve  them  in  a  sympathetic  strike  when  they  go  to  put  it  into  effect,  if 
the  facts  do  not  warrant  what  they  desire  they  do  not  get  it.  They  return  the 
agreement  and  say,  **  Gentlemen,  we  will  uphold  you  on  these  demands  of  the 
union  there,"  and  many  times  the  board  of  delegates  has  been  the  means  of 
preventing  many  disputes  for  demands  between  labor  and  its  employers. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  the  action  of  your  board  of  delegates  is  more  conservative 
than  otherwise? — A.  I  consider  it  is  one  of  the  most  conservative  bodies  of  labor. 
That  is,  when  we  consider  that  it  is  clothed  with  the  power  that  it  has  at  times. 

Q.  In  making  up  your  scale  of  prices,  it  is  based  principally  upon  piece  and 
time  work,  is  it  not? — ^A.  There  is  very  little  piecework;  all  time  work,  days* 
work. 

Q.  How  are  your  scales  made— your  local  scales? — ^A.  First  they  are  submitted 
to  a  committee,  as  a  general  thing.  They  draft  what  they  consider  fair  trade 
rules.  They  are  then  submitted  to  the  organization.  In  the  union  that  I  repre- 
sent we  have  had  no  changes  of  prices  in  8  years.  Conditions  exist  just  the  same, 
but  where  there  have  been  changes  in  the  mfferent  locals  of  the  Granite  Cutters* 
Union  the  committee  on  the  bill  of  prices  is  appointed.  After  they  have  agreed 
among  themselves  they  report  to  the  local  organization  at  special  meetings  called 
for  that  purpose,  and,  if  approved  by  both,  it  is  sent  to  our  national  officers,  and 
if  they  consider  it  all  right  it  is  submitted  to  the  union  for  a  vote  of  the  entire 
-anion  at  large,  from  Maine  to  Calif omia.    "Whether  they  will  approve  or  disap- 

Srove  it  is  submitted  to  the  entire  union  at  large.  When  the  time  of  our  8-hour 
emand  went  into  effect  it  was  a  revision  committee  of  our  union,  appointed  by 
the  union  at  large — the  national  organization — which  acted.  They  embodied  in 
that  section  one  section  known  as  198,  providing  that  on  and  after  March  1, 1900, 
none  of  our  members  would  work  only  8  hours  a  day.  We  put  it  in  our  consti- 
tution. We  notified  the  employers  in  the  spring  of  1897  of  the  change — that  we 
T^ould,  on  and  after  the  date  of  March  1, 1900,  ask  this  change,  giving  practically 
Syears  to  get  accustomed.  And  I  want  to  say  that  we  were  successful  in  it. 
We  only  had  a  short  skirmish  in  some  of  the  States,  but  we  were  successful. 

Q.  In  many  of  those  cases  do  you  give  the  employers  time  to  adjust  themselves 
-where  they  liave  contracts,  if  you  want  to  make  a  change? — A.  Always.  The 
agreements  provide  in  many  cases  that  if  either  party  desires  a  change  of  the 
existing  agreement  he  shall  notify  the  other  within  6  months  of  the  termination 
of  the  agreement. 

Q.  Have  you  knowledge  concerning  unfair  builders — contractors— in  New  York, 
so  that  you  are  able  to  both  defend  your  own  labor  and  at  the  same  time  inform 
regular  honest  contractors  of  men  who  are  unfair  in  their  dealings? — ^A.  Yes, 
that  is  part  of  the  work  of  the  business  agent.  For  instance,  in  my  particulaj 
case,  if  the  contract  goes  out  for  ^anite,  ir  there  was  a  nonunion  contractor— 
an  unfair  contractor — it  would  be  simply  my  duty  to  notify  the  general  contractor 
that  this  em|)loyer  was  unfair.  It  would  be  the  duty,  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  to 
send  a  committee  to  see  the  building  trades  of  the  city  and  notify  them  of  unfair 
employers.  In  nearly  every  instance  the  employer  avoids  having  anything  to  do 
-with  the  man  that  is  going  to  cause  him  trouble.  That  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
representative  also. 
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Q.  What  is  the  ability  of  yonr  body,  the  officers  of  your  xmions,  or  yonr  com- 
mittees that  make  up  these  scales  of  wages,  to  do  figuring,  and  know  the  wartii 
of  the  cost  of  labor — ^in  other  words,  to  know  the  labor  value  of  your  own  worK— 
A,  Oh,  I  believe  the  members  of  the  organization  I  represent  in  firaring  on  the 
bill  of  prices  are  much  more  comx>etent  than  the  employers.  We  fumi3i  every 
employer  at  least  with  a  bill  of  prices,  and  in  that  is  a  diagram,  that  is  when  it 
used  to  be  piecework.  In  different  sections  of  the  Eastern  States  they  furmshed 
that  diagram  with  a  cut  of  every  kind  of  stone  on  it,  showing  different  ways  to 
figure  it,  and  1  believe  some  of  our  members  could  outfigure  the  employers;  I 
mean  are  more  competent.  We  compel  the  emjjloyer  to  put  the  prices  of  the 
stone  on  with  the  ends  up  on  the  diagram,  and  if  it  does  not  figure  up  according 
to  the  bill  of  prices  he  does  not  take  that  stone.  Then  the  matter  is  referred  to  a 
committee  to  figure  it  out  right.  I  believe  most  any  member  of  our  organizatkm 
can  figure  mosty  any  class  of  work,  I  do  not  care  what  it  is.  He  knows  just 
what  the  cost  or  it  is,  and  he  knows  the  cost  of  production  just  as  well  as  tte 
employer  does. 

9.  Practically  do  they  have  to  do  that? — ^A.  Yes;  in  different  localities  men  are 
paid  by  the  day.  They  have  got  to  keep  track  of  piecework.  But  we  have 
stopped  the  piece  system  in  many  sections,  for  this  reason:  the  employers  are  not 
fair;  if  they  got  a  big,  rough  stone,  or  one  they  thought  would  not  pay  well,  they 

fave  it  to  the  piece  men,  but  if  the  stone  was  one  that  it  would  not  take  long  to 
o,  they  would  give  that  to  a  day  man.  We  wanted  them  to  be  fair,  and  to  do 
that  we  wanted  the  work  done  under  the  same  conditions,  and  then  we  knew  that 
would  be  fair  all  around. 

(On  motion  of  Mr«  A.  L.  Harris  the  commission  took  a  recess  until  2  p.  m.,  at 
which  time  Mr.  O'Brien's  testimony  was  to  be  resumed.) 

The  commission  met  pursuant  to  recess,  at  2.15  p.  m.,  Mr.  Farquhar  x^residing. 
At  that  time  the  testimony  of  Mr.  O'Brien  was  resumed,  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parquhab.)  Have  you  any  branch  of  the  National  Building  Trades 
Council  in  the  city  of  New  York?— A.  No. 

Q.  Does  the  operation  of  your  body  of  delegates  in  the  city  of  New  York  cany 
about  the  same  scope  in  regulating  the  trade  and  the  rules  of  trade  as  this  national 
body  does?  Are  you  working  on  the  same  plan,  or  something  like  the  same  plan?— 
A.  No;  we  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  the  locality  of  the  city  of  New  York;  New 
York  and  vicinity.  Conditions  are  so  different  in  different  cities  that  it  would  be 
hard  to  regulate  the  building  trades  in  all  the  cities  by  one  set  of  rules.  It  would 
be  practically  im{>ossible,  because  conditions  are  so  different  in  different  cities. 

Cj.  You  have  the  Builders'  League  in  the  city  of  New  York,  have  you  not,  made 
up  of  employers?— A.  Yes;  there  is  a  builders^  league  there.  I  do  not  know  that 
they  are  employers  altogether;  they  are  generally  owners.  A  large  majority  of 
them,  to  my  mind,  are  men  that  buy  lots,  or  either  get  them  for  nothing  with  a 
loan  attached  to  them,  and  improve  the  property  themselves.  They  are  specula- 
tive builders,  in  my  opinion.  They  are  not  recognized  by  the  legitimate  trades  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  they  are  not  a  legitimate  builders'  organizaticA, 
although  they  have  that  high-sounding  name. 

Q.  Have  they  not  some  arrangement  with  the  men  who  work  for  them  in 
respect  to  working  cards  or  employment?— A.  They  did  have  some  years  1^,  when 
they  first  organized.  The  Builders'  League  when  it  first  went  into  effect  was 
organized,  I  think,  by  the  owners;  its  membership  was  mostly  oomx>o8ed  of 
owners  that  did  their  own  work — ^that  is,  building.  They  at  that  time  took  a 
stand  that  they  would  not  recognize  the  legitimate  trades  of  the  city  of  New  Ycffk, 
because  they  insisted  upon  getting  the  regular  rate  of  wt^eeB.  That  was  some- 
thinfi:  that  tney  did  not  desire  to  pay.    They  wanted  special  privileges,  or  a  rate 


much  less  than  the  legitimate  builders  were  paying,  and  ftiey  determined  to 
organize  a  craft  of  their  own  and  have  it  associated  with  them — ^that  is,  the  trades. 
And  they  issued  a  certain  card  to  them,  and  when  a  man  had  a  card  belon^ng  to 
the  Building  League — ^industrial  something,  they  called  it  at  that  time — if  there 
was  work,  they  had  to  work  at  any  branch  of  the  business,  and  tiey  employed 
none  but  their  members.  But  they  gave  that  up  in  disgust,  because  it  was  not 
very  successful.  They  offered  inducements  to  get  the  men  to  work  for  them;  but 
when  they  found  out,  when  they  bought  their  lots,  that  nobody  would  work  for 
them,  they  changed  their  mode  of  procedure.  They  have  been  simply  antitfonix- 
ing,  trying  to  get  before  the  public  as  the  legitimate  builders  of  the  city  or  New 
York,  but  they  are  simply  speculative  builders.  They  are  called  **  skin  builders," 
and  they  find  it  hard  to  get  men.  We  hold  all  buildmgs  responsible  where  labor 
is  not  paid.  For  instance,  an  owner  sublets  his  work  to  somebody,  who  then  sub- 
contracts it  as  he  can.  We  ask  those  people  to  protect  labor  by  seeing  that  they 
are  paid  for  the  labor  on  that  building.    When  they  did  not  see  it  was  paid,  we 
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wonld  see  that  there  was  not  any  work  on  the  btiilding.  Then  they  foreclosed; 
but  there  are  fake  foreclosures  or  the  work  done  on  the  buildings. 

Q.  Is  there  as  large  a  number  as  there  were  in  the  county  of  New  York?— A. 
There  certainly  is.  Most  of  the  speculative  builders  buy  property — ^buy  a  whole 
block  of  lots.  They  take  the  whole  block — buy  so  many  lots  for  so  much  money. 
That  is  covered  by  a  mortgage.  You  understand ,  they  do  not  put  one  dollar  into  the 
purchase.  And  then  they  start  and  build,  even  without  a  builder's  loan.  They 
are  supposed  to  get  so  much  money  for  every  pair  of  beams,  according  as  they  get 
so  high.  They  are  entitled  to  so  much  money  under  the  builder's  loan.  At  times 
they  will  get  as  much  money  as  they  can,  and  get  their  loan  on  the  mortgage,  and 
then  **  skin  out "  and  pay  nobody.  We  ask  those  men  doinjif  business  in  that  way 
to  see  that  those  men  pay  their  labor  before  they  get  their  money,  and  see  that 
they  have  receipts  for  labor  paid  in  full  for  the  work  done.  After  a  certain  time 
they  will  get  their  loans,  and  say, ' '  Well.  I  do  not  think  it  as  profitable  as  I  thought 
it  would  be,"  and  with  an  understanding  with  the  man  who  gives  the  loan,  he 
simply  forecloses,  and  then  some  stool  pigeon  will  come  in,  and  everybody  is  wiped 
out  who  is  working  on  the  building. 

Q.  So  in  that  way  they  can  avoid  the  mechanics'  lien  law?— A.  Of  course,  a 
mortgage  take  precedence  over  everything  else;  they  are  always  protected  in  that 
way.  And  the  only  thing  that  labor  can  do  is  simply  to  compel  the  parties  that 
own  that  property  to  pay  labor  or  not  work — to  pay  what  is  due  to  the  men  that 
worked  on  that  building.  That  was  certainly  detrimental  to  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Builders*  League,  and  they  thought  they  would  get  an  organization  of 
their  own  that  did  not  have  as  much  power,  and  that  could  be  utilized  to  their 
own  advantage,  but  they  were  not  successful  in  that. 

The  legitimate  organization  of  the  builders  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  known 
as  the  Mason  Builders*  Association.  They  do  not  build  on  speculation  at  all;  they 
simply  build  for  owners.  They  take  a  contract  to  build  an  entire  house,  and  sub- 
let to  the  different  crafts  and  different  industries.  I  met  Mr.  Leo  before  the  leg^- 
lature  of  the  State  of  New  York  proi)06ing  labor  measures,  and  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly  that  knew  him  came  before  the  committee  and  informed  the 
committee  just  what  they  thought  of  the  qualifications  necessary  to  join  the  Build- 
ers* League  of  Harlem;  and  one  of  the  members  that  ought  to  know,  because  he 
represented  labor  for  many  years,  stated  that  he  knew  for  a  fact  that  the  only  quali- 
fication necessary  was  a  wnitewash  brush  and  a  pail.  Their  work  is  confined 
exclusively  to  the  upper  district — the  speculation  work.  They  very  seldom  come 
down  into  the  lower  section  of  the  city.  They  are  building  little  bits  of  houses 
np  there — I  guess  some  of  them  would  fall  down,  except  tfiat  they  build  them  in 
blocks,  and  one  holds  the  other  up.  They  are  certainly  not  doing  the  best  class 
of  work.  Their  whole  desire  is  to  complete  a  house  as  quickly  as  they  can,  no 
matter  how  it  is  built,  and  if  they  can  dispose  of  it  they  sell  it.  Then  when  a  man 
buys  it,  he  has  got  a  kind  of  an  elephant  on  his  hands,  until  he  fixes  it  np  and 
rei^irs  it.  That  is  the  kind  of  an  organization  the  Builders*  Leagrue  is,  m  my 
opinion. 

Q.  Did  your  organization  or  your  body  have  any  trouble  at  all  with  this  league 
in  connection  with  the  Tobin  stone-dressing  law? — A.  We  had  no  trouble  with  them, 
but  an  effort  was  made  to  repeal  the  stone-dressing  law,  and  we  know  for  a  fact 
that  considerable  money  was  collected  and  used  from  the  quarry  owners  in  the 
eastern  section  of  the  State.  I  was  somewhat  surprised  when,  upon  meeting  Mr. 
Leo  in  Albany,  he  said  **such  legislation  as  that  we  approve  of;  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  labor  gets  the  benefit  of  the  public  works  of  the  State.*'  And  afterwards 
he  came  up  bBfore  tb'>  committee  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  bad  been  subsidized  or  not.  but  it  seemed  strange  that  a  man  should 
come  up  there  the  next  week  and  make  a  vigorous  protest.  But  I  can  assure  you 
that  it  was  made  so  hot  for  him  there,  when  we  showed  the  committee  that  he  did 
not  know  what  he  was  talking  about,  that  he  got  disgusted  and  went  away. 

Q.  How  does  the  Tobin  law  work?— A.  It  provides  that  in  all  work  for  public 
improvements  the  stone  must  be  dressed  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Ml'.  LrrcHMAN) .  Is  not  that  a  law  that  has  been  recently  declared  uncon- 
stitutional?— A.  Oh,  no;  it  has  not  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  any  means. 
The  (Question  of  unconstitutionality  has  not  been  touched  by  any  means. 
Where  the  mistake  occurred  was  that  the  decision  was  handed  down  on  the  81st 
of  December,  but  the  opinion  was  not  handed  down  until  the  5th  of  January. 
The  decision  of  the  lower  court  was  reversed,  and  everybody  thought  the  law  had 
been  declared  unconstitutional.  The  fact  was  that  they  did  not  declare  the  law 
unconstitutional  at  all.  But  the  city  had  accepted  the  work.  The  facts  were  not 
presented  xmder  oath.  They  reverstMl  the  order  of  the  lower  court  and  decided 
that  the  party  must  be  paid.  The  case  is  appealed  and  comes  to  a  hearing  next 
month;  but  the  law  stands  on  appeal,  there  is  no  question  about  it.  ^^^ ■  ^ 
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This  has  been  anite  beneficial.  The  first  reason  that  we  had  for  having  that 
law  enacted  was  that  people  having  offices  in  the  city  of  New  York,  bat  no  place 
of  business  there,  womd  nood  the  city.  Every  contract  that  wotild  come  luong 
they  would  take  to  some  of  the  islandis  or  mountains  of  the  East  where  the  con- 
ditions were  so  different  from  what  they  are  in  New  York  City  that  we  did  not 
think  it  was  fair  at  that  time,  although  since  that  time  the  strength  of  the  organ- 
ization has  eradicated  most  of  tke  evils.  You  take  the  people  tiiat  live  in  the 
boarding  houses  and  buy  all  the  necessities  of  life,  or  did  buy  them.  They  would 
en4)loy  200  or  250,  and  they  had  to  buy  all  the  necessities  of  life  from  the  employer, 
pay  rent  to  him  also,  and  only  work  naif  time.  When  you  got  out  of  stone,  you 
would  have  to  wait  until  they  ^ve  you  another  order,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month  vou  would  find  you  were  m  debt  to  the  employer  in  place  of  drawing  any 
salary  for  the  month;  and  we  did  not  like  those  conditions.  I  believe  now  tnat 
the  residents  and  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York  or  the  city  of  New  York  are 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  work  on  public  improvements.  I  believe  that  better 
conditions  will  exist  when  such  a  condition  prevails  in  all  the  States  on  public 
work.  I  believe  if  you  take  Pennsylvania  or  G^rgia  or  Maine,  or  the  different 
States  of  the  Union,  that  on  public  work  the  people  of  the  State  are  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  the  work.  Our  New  York  law  says  that  none  but  citizens  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  employed,  but  it  restricts  the  dressing  of  stone  to  that  par- 
ticular locality.  And  not  only  that,  but  we  have  found  that  to  a  certain  extrat 
it  has  cheapened  the  cost.  By  the  system  on  which  they  work  in  the  Ekistem 
States,  it  was  not  encouraging  for  men  to  do  a  regular  day's  work.  You  know  it 
is  very  discouraging,  where  a  man  is  not  getting  half  paid  for  his  work,  for  him 
to  let  himself  out  to  the  full  extent,  or  at  least  to  do  a  fair  day's  work.  He  is  not 
going  to  do  any  more  than  he  can  help. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  If  he  is  paid  by  the  day,  what  difference  does  it  make?— 
A.  Well,  the  conditions  existing  at  that  time  were  not  by  the  day  or  week  in  some 
places.  The  only  way  a  man  could  get  out  of  the  location  was  to  go  in  debt,  and 
get  so  much  in  debt  that  the  community  wotild  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  him. 

Q.  If  they  worked  by  the  piece  they  would  not  delay  in  that? — ^A.  Yes;  they 
would.  A  man  would  get  further  in  debt  until  they  would  tell  him  to  get  off  the 
island,  so  he  could  get  out  into  civilization.    There  have  been  cases  of  tliat  kind. 

Q.  Did  that  practice  prevail  sufficiently  to  make  this  difference  in  the  cost  of 
the  material  under  the  New  York  law?— A.  I  do  not  know  at  the  present  time, 
but  I  know  that  in  1894  the  employers  in  the  city  of  New  York,  or  officials  of  the 
city,  raised  the  question  as  to  the  cost.  I  know  statements  were  made  before  the 
legislative  committee  that  on  certain  jobs  it  would  cost,  as  they  claimed,  33^  per 
cent  more  to  do  the  work.  We  found  from  the  estimates  that  it  was  done  under 
the  existing  law — that  the  work  was  done  as  cheap  as  it  was  under  the  conditionfl 
existing  before,  and  that  the  State  had  derived  the  benefit  of  keeping  the  money 
in  circulation  within  the  State. 

Q.  Was  that  a  fair  comparison  in  1894?^A.  It  would  be  fair.  At  the  present 
time  about  the  same  conditions  exist. 

(^.  1894  was  a  period  of  gener^  depression,  was  it  not? — ^A.  You  take  the  con- 
ditions in  1894;  there  was  a  general  depression  in  the  Eastern  States  and  there 
was  a  general  depression  in  tne  city  of  New  York;  we  compared  the  conditions  at 
the  time. 

Q.  If  a  man  was  working  down  East,  as  you  say,  for  nothing,  he  could  not  be 
working  for  any  less  in  1894?— A.  I  did  not  say  they  were  working  for  nothing. 
Our  members  are  not  accustomed  to  do  that  sort  of  business. 

Q.  There  was  a  little  inconsistency  there  that  I  wanted  to  call  your  attention 
to,  that  is  all.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  decrease  in  price  comes  from  the  con- 
centration of  workmen  at  New  York,  where  this  law  is  in  vog^ue? — ^A.  No;  I  believe 
that  all  trades  are  becoming  more  proficient-^they  are  compelled  to;  and  what 
would  be  considered  a  fair  dSy's  work  in  1890  the  employers  would  hardly  con- 
sider a  fair  day's  work  in  1900  or  1901. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  in  tools  of  trade? — ^A.  No;  no  improvement 
in  tools  of  trade.    The  men  have  become  more  proficient. 

Q.  Do  you  not  have — I  am  not,  of  course,  np  on  the  expert  nature  of  your 
tools — but  do  you  not  have  a  sort  of  tool  for  dressing  stone  that  is  different,  a  sort 
of  ganff-saw  arrangement?— A.  No;  not  at  all. 

Q.  No  different?— A.  No. 

Q.  There  is  a  sort  of  machine  used  in  dressing  stone?— A.  Not  to  a  great  extent 

Q.  It  is  not  enough,  then,  to  affect  it  to  any  great  extent? — A.  You  must  bear 
in  mind  that  in  the  city  of  New  York,  I  suppose,  more  is  accomplished  in  all 
branches.  The  rate  of  wages  is  higher,  and  that  is  an  incentive  for  the  men  to  do 
more  work,  and  more  work  is  accomplished  there  in  8  hours  than  any  place  on  the 
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top  of  Gk>d*8  known  earth.    That  shows  that  where  the  rate  of  wages  is  higher  it 
does  not  always  make  the  cost  of  production  more. 

Q.  Yon  think  there  is  more  produced  to-day  under  the  8-hour  law  than  there 
was  formerly  under  the  10-hour  law? — A.  On  account  of  the  men  becoming  more 
proficient — ^Uiere  is  no  question  in  my  mind. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  skilled  worknian  of  1900  will  produce  more  than  the  skilled 
workman  of  1890?— A.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  They  are  increasing  at  all 
times  on  that  line. 

Q.  You  are  ucdng  the  same  tools? — ^A.  Just  about  the  same.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence in  the  tools. 
Q.  Was  not  a  man  working  at  the  bent  of  his  speed  in  1900?— A.  No. 
Q.  Was  not  he  compelled  to  do  so  under  the  wage  that  was  paid  to  him  in  order 
to  get  along? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  they  did.  I  do  not  think  where  the  men 
were  getting  a  very  smaU  share  of  the  profit  that  they  were  encouraged  to  let 
themselyes  out  any.  But  I  believe — so  far  as  the  8-hour  workday  is  concerned — 
that  you  can  get  all  that  is  in  a  man  out.  There  is  no  necessity  of  worldng  him  15 
hours. 

Q.  We  are  not  discussing  the  ethics  of  the  8-hour  law.  I  am  thorougMy  in 
favor  of  the  8-hour  law;  but  while  1  will  not  discuss  the  question,  of  course,  I  am 
trying  to  bring  it  out  in  the  evidence  if  I  can.  What  I  wanted  to  see  was  whether 
you  wanted  to  take  the  position  that  a  skilled  workman,  working  8  hours,  could 
do  as  much  work  as  he  could  working  10  hours?— A.  No;  I  will  not  take  that 
XK)6ition. 

Q.  I  do  nol  want  you  to  take  that  position,  and  I  do  not  want  you  to  take  it  in 
your  testimony .^A.  No;  I  do  not  take  that,  no;  it  was  another  question  that  I 
answered  in  that  way. 

Q.  In  the  adoption  of  the  8-hour  S3rstem,  is  not  there  a  larger  opportunity  given 
for  the  emplovment  of  a  g^eator  number  of  workmen?— A.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  I  have  advocated  in  the  organization  the  Saturday  ludf -holiday  for 
this  particular  reason.  Suppose  there  are  a  thousand  members  in  a  labor  organ- 
iasation.  Enforced  idleness  on  1  day  would  mean  employment  for  500  nien  more 
in  that  particular  location  where  business  is  done. 

Q.  Have  you  any  apprenticeship  system  in  your  trade?— A.  Yes;  we  have  an 
apprenticeship  system.  Each  branch  regulates  its  own,  but  there  is  no  indentured 
apprenticeship^ 

Q.  What  restrictions  have  you  as  to  the  number  of  learners  permitted  in  any 
branch? — ^A.  We  allow  1  to  10  men  in  all  branches.  We  have  no  particular 
branches. 

^  Q.  In  each  branch.  Now,  perhaps  you  can  answer  this:  How  many  divisions 
or  branches  are  there  in  the  stonecutters'  trade?— A.  There  is  not  any  difference 
ataU. 

Q.  One  man  does  all  the  work  from  the  rough  stone  to  the  finish?— A.  Our  rule 
is  that  a  man  can  take  a  stone  up,  no  matter  what  it  is,  and  complete  it. 

Q.  A  man  may  be  a  shoemaker  and  possibly  make  a  whole  shoe,  but  under 
moNdem  conditions  he  may  be  a  laster  or  a  McKay  oi)erator. — ^A.  We  have  no 
branches  at  all.  A  man  may  be  on  a  building  carving  to-day,  and  he  may  be  on 
ordinary  work  to-morrow;  or  the  men  workingon  the  ordinary  work  may  be  sent 
to  do  the  carving.  There  is  no  subdivision.  We  call  the  men  granite  cutters,  no 
matter  whether  they  are  working  on  the  bench  or  on  plane  surfaces. 

Q.  Is  that  arrangement  for  learners  a  matter  between  your  organization  and 
the  employers? — ^A.  This  rule  is  laid  down  by  our  organization  and  lived  up  to  by 
the  employer. 

Q.  It  is  a  rule  enforced  by  the  organization?— A.  Yes. 

C(>  And  accepted  by  the  employer  because  he  has  to  accept  it?— A.  Not  neces- 
sarily so.  In  the  matter  of  apprentices  on  stonecutting  it  does  not  pay  to  have 
too  many  of  them. 

<^.  I  am  not  discussing  that.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  manner,  for  instance,  in 
'which  my  boy,  an  American  citizen,  supposing  he  wants  to  learn  stonecutting,  in 
'what  maimer  he  can  learn  it. — A.  By  securing  employment  from  a  man  who  has 
not  got  all  the  apprentices  he  wante.  Employers  generally  do  not  care  for  many. 
Q.  Again.  I  say  I  am  not  going  into  the  ethics  of  the  association.  The  claim  is 
made  **  that  the  despotism  of  trade  unions  prevente  the  American  boy  from  learn- 
ing a  trade."— A.  Tnat  is  not  so;  but  the  American  tnule  unions  must  draw  the 
line  some  place.  In  some  places  the  employers  want  all  the  apprentices,  and  no 
trade  unionists  in  their  employ.    We  have  to  draw  the  line  somewhere. 

Q.  Your  regulation,  then,  in  your  trade  in  drawing  the  line  is  that  1  learner  to 
10  workmen  may  be  permitted.— A.  Yes;  but  while  that  is  only  in  a  particular 
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location^  in  other  branches  they  have  had  a  much  more  liberal  allowance,  and  in 
some  it  is  not  as  liberal. 

Q.  What  is  the  allowance  in  New  York? — A.  Aslsaid,  1  tolOinNewYork.  In 
other  branches,  in  the  quarry  districts,  they  allow  them  to  have  more,  because 
they  have  a  different  system. 

Q.  Yon  believe  this  restriction  to  be  just  and  fair  from  the  standiK>rnt  of  yonr 
trade? — A.  Yes;  and  the  employers  consider  it  so,  I  believe,  in  all  cities. 

9.  Have  you  had  any  difficulties  with  your  employers  over  that  particular 
point? — A.  No;  many  of  them  say  they  do  not  find  ai>prentice8  profitaole  at  any 
rate.  And  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  an  apprentice  in  cutting  ^^ranite  is  liabfe 
to  spoil  all  his  work;  after  working  a  month  on  his  work  he  is  liable  to  spoil  it 

Q.  Of  course  that  loss  falls  on  the  employer? — ^A.  On  the  employer,  and  he  does 
not  think  it  is  a  source  of  profit  to  him.  We  have  this  system  to  compel  the 
employer  to  keep  the  apprentices  at  work  in  learning  their  trade.  Before  we  took 
that  action  the  employers  only  wanted  apprentices,  because  it  was  very  cheap  for 
the  first  year,  to  drive  horses  and  work  around  doing  the  same  things  that  the 
ordinary  laborer  can  do;  but  we  simply  thought  that  if  they  were  going  to  teach 
boys  in  their  apprenticeship  so  that  they  could  do  cutting  they  should  put  them 
at  the  business.  That  was  not  pertaining  to  it — driving  horses  and  dnving  the 
employer  around  to  different  jobs. 

Cj.  Do  you  know  of  instances  of  workmen  having  their  sons  taught  throng 
this  regulation? — ^A.  Yes;  we  have  never  objected  in  the  least,  even  if  the  employw 
had  his  reg^ilar  allowances  of  apprentices  and  application  was  made  to  the  org^ 
zation  for  any  of  the  members*  sons  to  join  it.  I  have  never  known  a  branch  to 
refuse  it  if  he  could  secure  emplojrment  in  any  of  the  yards  under  our  iurisdictioiL 

Q.  The  charge  has  been  made  that  it  was  impossible. ^A.  No;  I  nave  known 
that  to  be  refused.  It  is  not  a  month  ago  since  2  apprentices  that  had  been  di&- 
chared  in  the  jurisdiction  of  some  other  branch  had  secured  employment  in  our 
vicinity  under  instruction.  They  had  not  worked  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
come  as  joumejrmen,  but  I  have  known  a  branch  to  accept  them  and  permit  them 
to  go  to  work  under  instruction,  if  the  employer  was  willing  to  confine  them 
strictly  to  cutting^  so  they  could  learn,  and  give  them  a  sufficient  time.  When 
boys  are  not  proficient  we  extend  their  time  to  them  at  their  own  request  or  at 
the  employers  reauest  or  at  the  request  of  the  members  of  that  yard,  so  that  a 
boy  may  be  tumea  out  and  be  a  full-fiedged  journeyman,  capable  of  holding  his 
end  up. 

Q.  Now,  this  term  delegate,  commonly  called  *' walking  delegjate,"  that  is 
sometimes  the  term  for  **  business  agent,"  which  is  now  coming  into  use,  is  it 
not? — A.  The  term  always  has  been  business  agent.  I  do  not  mow  where  the 
term  *'  walking  delegate  "  came  in.  The  board  of  business  agents  or  del^ates  in 
the  building  trades  came  to  be  walking  delegates  in  the  newspapers,  but  the 
board  was  tne  board  of  delegates. 

Q.  Do  some  of  them  call  themselves  business  agents? — A.  AH  of  them  are  bud- 
ness  agents.  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  them  ever  did  designate  themselves  as 
walking  delegates. 

Q.  I  have  seen  references  in  the  daily  press  to  someone  as  the  *'  business  agent" 
of  such  a  trade. — A.  That  is  right.  They  are  all  business  agents  and  always  haTe 
been  elected  as  such. 

Q.  H&s  this  custom  been  adopted  by  trade  unions  because  of  any  experience  in 
the  past  whereby  the  representative  of  a  labor  organization  was  liable  to  be  vic- 
timized if  he  served  on  a  shop  committee  or  a  trade  committee? — ^A.  There  is  no 
question  about  it.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  an  agent,  because  if  a 
man  was  compelled  to  act  on  a  committee  and  get  up  before  an  employer  or  com- 
mittee of  employers  and  state  just  what  he  thought  nonestly,  and  oppose  his  own 
employer,  perhaps,  on  certain  propositions,  he  was  liable  to  get  mto  tronhle. 
They  claim  that  they  never  discriminate  against  men,  but  we  have  known  men 
who  have  asserted  themselves,  and  we  do  now,  where  committees  are  sent  ont 
who  have  lost  their  places.  They  may  not  be  discharged  that  week  or  the  next, 
but  the  next  lay  off  the  men  are  dropped  off,  until  they  get  a  committee  they  can 
manipulate,  that  are  very  docile,  that  will  do  practically  as  they  want  them  to 
do.  They  can  not  discriminate  against  a  business  agent,  and  I  presume  that  is 
one  reason.    I  have  had  lots  of  experience. 

Q.  You  seem  to  have  been  in  constant  employment;  but  is  there  any  difficulty 
in  a  man  getting  employment  who  has  served  as  a  business  agent?— A.  Yes;  we 
find  that  a  delegate  that  does  his  duty  finds  it  very  hard  to  secure  employment, 
but  a  large  number  do.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  absolutely  necessary  when  you  go 
out  as  a  representative  of  an  organization  to  get  into  practical  antagonism  with 
the  employers.  The  work  can  be  done  with  the  utmost  amount  of  diplomacy,  and 
it  is  always  better  to  do  it  that  way.    That  is  what  I  always  realize,  and  I  believe 
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a  majority  in  our  board  do,  and  we  have  perhaps  more  experience  there  than  any 
other  place  in  the  United  States.  We  meet  an  employer,  and  we  meet  him  on  a 
fair  and  equal  basis  and  discuss  the  proxK>8itions  with  him  in  a  fair  and  honest 
way;  and  we  realize  this,  that  if  we  were  to  get  at  loggerheads  with  the  employ- 
ers, and  get  to  calling  each  other  names,  we  would  accomplish  nothing;  that  for 
the  representatives  of  the  trade  union  and  the  employer  to  settle  a  grievance  they 
have  got  to  set  together,  and  it  is  bad  policy  to  start  in  calling  names,  because  it 
is  injuring  the  members  of  the  organization  they  represent. 

Q.  How  long  a  period  does  your  service  as  a  busmess  delegate  on  the  board  of 
delegates  cover? — A.  I  have  been  on  about  ten  jrears. 

<^.  Have  you  noticed  in  that  ten  years  any  evidence  of  a  closer  affiliation  and  a 
better  mutual  understanding  between  the  employers  and  the  employed? — A.  Yes, 
I  have.    Most  of  the  organizations  have  annual  agreements. 

Q.  Have  you  such?— A.  No;  we  have  not  had  any  agreement,  nor  any  change 
of  conditions  in  10  years  with  our  employers,  and  everything  is  mutualiy 
satisfactory. 

Q.  So  far  as  your  ezx>erience  goes,  do  you  or  do  you  not  think  there  is  a  better 
understanding  between  the  employers  generally  and  the  trade  unions  generally? — 
A.  Yes;  because  I  l^ink  the  employers  have  at  last  reached  the  conclusion  that 
to  set  practical  workmen  they  must  emplov  members  of  trade  unions,  and  they 
reauze  that  even  if  they  can  get  along  without  the  trade-union  members  and 
employ  people  elsewhere,  that  just  as  soon  as  they  get  educated  in  a  short  time 
up  to  the  mode,  they  want  just  as  good  conditions  as  anyone  else,  and  that  they 
have  been  spoiling  their  work  while  they  have  been  learning,  and  it  is  not  profit- 
able. For  tnat  reason  they  realize  that  it  is  more  beneficial  to  them  to-day  to 
have  agreements  with  their  employees,  and  better  conditions  exist  and  it  is  more 
profitable  to  all  concerned;  no  question  abQut  that. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  no  agreements  between  the  stonecutters'  union  and  the 
employers?— A.  We  have  not.  The  granite  cutters  have  no  agreement  with  the 
employers,  and  have  not  had,  because  the  employers  in  our  jMarticular  craft  are 
not  organized. 

Q.  Your  arrangements,  then,  are  made  individually? — A.  We  have  no  agree- 
ment; they  are  made  individually. 

Q.  And  the  agreement  usually  covers  the  season;  or  is  there  a  season? — A.  No; 
we  cover  the  year. 

Q.  For  the  year? — ^A.  It  has  been  going  on.  We  have  not  had  any  kick  coming 
from  the  employers  for  the  last  8  or  9  years.  It  has  been  going  along,  with  some 
interruptions,  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  an  hour  for  8  hours'  work. 

Q.  What  was  it  when  you  worked  10  hours? — ^A.  About  $2.75  a  day. 

Q.  Your  wages  are  iwretty  nearly  double  what  they  were  under  the  10-hour 
day? — A.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  Wages  do  not  make  so  much  differ- 
ence if  the  trade  is  thoroughly  organized.  Ail  the  employers  have  to  pay  the 
same  wages. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  get  around  to  that — ^what  measures  you  used  to  protect  your 
employers  after  they  acceded  to  your  demand? — A.  We  protect  them  in  this  way 
by  thorough  organization,  all  paying  the  same  rate  of  wages. 

Q.  Is  your  trade  in  affiliation  with  any  other  branch  of  the  building  trades 
except  through  the  American  Federation  of  Labor?— A.  We  are  affiliated  with 
the  Board  of  Delegates  of  Building  Trades. 

Q.  That  brings  you  together?— A.  It  brings  all  the  building  trades  practically 
together.  We  are  affiliated  with  the  Central  Federated  Union  of  the  City  of  New 
York.    That  brings  us  in  touch  with  all  the  building  trades  and  others. 

Q.  Does  that  board  of  delegates  answer  the  same  as  the  National  Building 
Trades  Council?— A.  Yes;  it  is  an  executive  body.  It  meets  three  times  a  week- 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  afternoon  at  3  o'clock — and  all  business  is 
done  and  we  have  a  regular  system  there. 

O.  Now,  is  there  any  agreement  between  that  board  of  delegates  and  the  employ- 
ers?- A.  No  agreement  except  with  the  affiliated  organization.  I  think  nearly 
all  have  an  agreement  with  their  employers — a  yearly  agreement — ^that  is,  cov- 
ering the  working  rules  and  the  wages,  and  also  a  clause  for  the  adjustment,  per- 
haps, of  disputes. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  organization  representing  the  employers? — ^A. 
There  are  the  United  Building  Trades  and  the  Mason  Builders'  Association.  The 
Mason  Builders'  Association  comprise  general  contractors  and  subcontractors. 
They  generally  do  the  mason  work;  they  sublet  the  ironwork  and  stonework  and 
plastering  to  the  members  of  the  United  Building  Trades. 

Q.  Between  that  organization  you  have  named  and  your  board  of  delegates 
there  are  agreeements  regulating  certain  trade  matters?— A.  No;  only  between 
the  individual  organizations  on  Both  sides,  of  the  employers  and  employees,  ^•^ 
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certain  indnstries,  not  generally  with  the  United  Council  of  Bnilding  Trades  or 
United  Building  Trades;  that  is,  the  employers'  association. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  on  the  question  of  arbitration  as  a  means 
of  settlement  of  disputes  between  employers  and  employed?— A.  Yes:  in  the 
Board  of  Deleg^ates  of  the  BuilcUne  Trades  we  all  realize,  I  guess,  on  both  sides,  that 
the  sympathetic  strike  is  a  hardship  both  on  the  employees  and  the  employers. 
Tie  up  some  of  the  building  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  generally  when  tnere 
is  a  tie  up  there  it  is  certainly  a  general  and  complete  stoppage  of  worK. 

Q.  I  asked  you  in  relation  to  the  question  of  arbitration  and  not  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  strikes.-— A.  I  am  leading  up  to  that.  I  would  like  to  explain  it  in  my  own 
way.  I  know  what  you  mean  ana  am  trying  to  get  at  it.  That  was  heretofore 
the  wajr  it  was  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Now,  we  did  have  an  understanding  to 
meet  with  the  employers  and  we  agreed  practicaUy  on  a  proix)6ition;  that  is,  our 
committees  agreed,  and  we  went  back  to  the  board  of  delegates  and  reported, and 
it  was  submitted  to  a  referendum  vote,  and  the  unions  unanimously  decided  in 
favor  of  arbitration — that  is,  as  a  settlement  of  disputes  in  one  way.  We  sub- 
mitted a  plan  of  arbitration  to  them,  providing  that  the  individual  organizations 
should  meet  their  employers  and  should  perfect  a  set  of  working  rales  with  a 
clause  as  to  the  adjustment  of  disputes  in  tnat  partictdar  cr^ft  in  tnat  jKirticular 
industry.  In  the  event  of  their  milure  to  agree,  then  there  was  to  be  a  general 
board  of  appeal  composed  of  representatives  of  the  building  trades,  the  Board 
of  Delegates  of  the  Bmlding  Trades  and  the  United  Building  Trades  and  the  Mason 
Builders'  Association.  That  was  to  do  away  with  the  general  sympathetic  strike 
and  settle  all  disputes.  But  the  employers,  after  we  had  gone  to  the  trouble  of 
having  it  indorsed  by  the  organizations,  simply  said  that  they  wanted  to  strike 
out  the  words  **  the  board  of  delegates  "  and  insert  **  individual  members  of  organi- 
zations." We  discussed  that  for  a  long  time  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  none  of  their  business  whom  we  selected  as  our^arbitrators,  and  it  was  an 
interference  on  their  part;  but  still  in  the  interest  of  harmony  we  agreed  to  it, 
and  we  sent  a  counter  proposition  back  that  none  of  t^eir  members  that  were 
delegates  to  the  United  Council  or  Mason  Builders'  Association  shotild  be  mem- 
bers of  the  arbitration  board.  We  never  heard  from  that.  They  never  accepted 
or  even  communicated  with  us  in  reference  to  it. 

Q.  Then  your  board  of  delegates  is  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of  the  principle 
of  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  employee  and  employer?— A. 
Certainly.  Now,  their  system  has  been  this,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  decidedly 
unfair.  They  adopted  this  system  of  going  to  the  individual  organizations  and 
asking  the  individual  organizations  to  sign  an  agreement  with  them,  similar  to 
that  of  the  bricklayers,  that  they  would  not  take  part  in  any  sympathetic  strike. 
We  discussed  that  matter  in  the  board  of  delegates  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
we  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  proposition  as  that,  because  we  saw 
what  they  were  after.  They  would  like  to  get  the  strongest  trades  tied  up  with 
an  individual  agreement  not  to  take  part  m  strikes,  which  would  mean  their 
withdrawal  from  the  central  organization,  and  then  make  a  general  onslaught  on 
the  others  and  wfpe  them  out  of  existence.  They  are  not  scrupulous  in  violating 
agreements;  we  have  found  that  out  by  experience.  Mr.  L^  states  that  the 
employers  violated  their  agreement  because  they  thought  they  would  take  time 
by  the  forelock,  and  locked  all  these  men  out,  and  when  we  appealed  to  the  maifon 
builders  to  compel  them  to  live  up  to  their  agreement  they  said, ''  Well,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it." 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  compulsory  arbitration? — A.  Positively  no. 

Q.  Suppose  one  side  or  the  other  refuses  to  arbitrate? — A.  If  one  side  or  the 
other  refuses  to  arbitrate  I  would  say  go  on  and  fight  it  out. 

Q.  You  think  that  would  be  better  than  to  have  some  attempt  at  conciliation 
by  State  law? — ^A.  I  am  not  objecting  to  conciliation,  but  from  the  conciliation 
boards  that  I  have  seen  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  favorably  impressed  with  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  an^  objection  to  a  State  law  that  would  com- 
pel employer  and  employed  to  submit  the  matter  that  is  in  dispute  to  a  board, 
constituted  in  a  proper  way,  before  the  workmen  should  strike  or  the  employer 
lock  out  the  hands?— A.  Certainly,  I  am  opposed  to  any  law  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Why?— A.  Simply  because  there  should  not  be  any  law  in  this  country  to 
compel  me  to  leave  my  employment,  to  change  my  employment  or  business,  and 
certainly  if  a  law  of  that  kind  be  enacted  and  it  is  followed,  I  would  be  com- 
pelled to  work  for  that  man;  I  could  not  even  change  my  occupation;  and  they 
could  put  me  in  prison. 

Q.  Reverse  the  thing:  Suppose  it  was  in  your  favor  and  against  the  interests  of 
the  employer? — A.  Suppose  it  was,  it  might  be  all  right  in  that  particular  case. 
But  generally  in  cases  of  that  kind  I  notice  they  get  the  best  of  it;  they  have  m^ 
on  the  board. 
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Q.  Sapx)08e  there  was  one  man  representing  him  and  one  yon,  and  a  jndge  of  a 
court? — ^A.  A  judge  of  a  court.  They  are  generally  interested  in  labor  matters, 
and  they  generally  knock  out  a  labor  law.  We  have  very  little  confidence  in  the 
courts  at  the  present  time;  at  least  I  for  one  have;  and  I  have  good  reason  for  it. 

Q.  How  would  you  apply  the  principle  of  arbitration,  then? — ^A.  I  would  apply 
the  principle  of  arbitration  in  tms  way,  that  is,  I  believe  that  the  employers  have 
at  last  realized,  as  I  said  before,  that  they  have  got  to  do  business  vnth  trade 
xmions  if  they  want  to  carry  on  their  business. 

Q.  What  effect  does  the  influx  of  immigration  have  on  your  business? — ^A.  The 
influx  of  immigration  m^kes  it  quite  difficult  in  our  city,  and  we  ought  to  have 
laws  restricting  it.  We  have  a  certain  element  coming  in  that  ought  to  be 
investigated  more  closely. 

Q.  How  far  would  you  go  in  your  restriction  of  immigration? — ^A.  That  is  a 
hard  problem  to  solve,  although  we  have  discussed  it  many,  many  times.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  European  cities  should  be  allowed  to  open  their  i>oorhouses  and 
prisons  and  dump  the  scum  of  Europe  on  the  people  here. 

Q.  Supposing  they  send  over  a  lot  of  skilled  stoneworkers? — ^A.  When  a  skilled 
stoneworker  comes  over  here  we  meet  him  all  right.  He  is  generally  a  trade- 
unionist  over  there,  and  he  is  here. 

Q.  Would  not  enough  come  to  overstock  the  market  here?— A.  No;  if  they  did 
it  would  increase  the  demand  over  there  and  they  would  go  back  over  there. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  fact? — A.  Yes;  we  have  never  found  a  surplus  of  labor. 

Q.  Explain  a  little  more  fully  your  idea  of  the  restriction  of  immigration, 
because  that  is  one  of  the  special  interests  we  are  here  to  investigate.— A.  I 
believe  that  is  one  of  the  restrictions.  We  have  no  objection  to  honest  people 
coming  here  to  earn  a  living,  but  we  do  object  to  having  indigent  people  brought 
here. 

Q.  Ton  know  some  of  the  difficulties  of  establishing  the  fact  that  the^  are 
brought  here? — ^A.  Yes;  if  the  United  States  Government  took  proper  steps  in  the 
investigation  much  could  be  accomplished.  At  the  present  time,  when  they  get 
8,000  or  4,000  immigrants  down  in  tne  Barge  Office  in  the  city  of  New  York,  they 
get  rid  of  them  as  fast  as  possible.  If  one  is  held  up  by  the  imnuKration  depart- 
ment the  steamship  company  does  not  want  to  take  nim  back,  and  their  counsel 
comes  in  and  fights  the  case;  then  maybe  the  Italian  consul  comes  in  and  fights 
the  case;  an  appeal  is  taken,  and  it  is  a  practical  hardship  on  the  people  that  are 
entering  the  i»rotest.  It  takes  such  a  length  of  time  to  aisix)se  of  the  question. 
That  system  could  be  simplified.  I  suggest  that  agents  be  sent  on  the  vessel  com- 
ing here,  placed  in  the  pen  with  them,  to  find  out  what  these  people  are — ^find  out 
on  the  other  side;  make  them  mf^e  application  to  the  American  consul;  have 
some  representative  in  certain  locations  to  investigate  the  class  of  people  they 
are.  The  x>adrone  system  is  one  of  the  evils  that  exists  in  connection  with  the 
immigration  question. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  trades  council  could  very  materially  assist  the  Govern- 
ment in  that  sort  of  an  investigation? — A.  If  they  put  practical  representatives  of 
labor  in  the  bureau  there  is  no  question  they  coula  assist  them. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  if  you  saw  a  lot  of  men  getting  off  the  vessel  and  could  see 
the  palms  of  their  hands  you  could  tell  whether  they  were  stonecutters? — A.  Yes; 
I  have  corralled  lots  of  them.  In  the  time  of  the  strike  the  employers  try  to  get 
them  to  help  them  out. 

Q.  That  is  a  case  where  you  were  not  hurt  particularly  bv  the  importation  of 
skilled  labor?— A.  It  did  not  hurt  us  because  they  did  not  get  the  class  they  wanted, 
and  the  class  they  got  they  did  not  want. 

Q.  Of  course  you  recognized  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  this  subject  of  immi- 
gration?—A.  It  could  be  improved  upon. 

Q.  We  all  agree  on  that,  but  the  point  is  to  get  some  practical  suggestion  as  to 
dealing  with  it?— A.  The  United  States  immigration  commission  sent  out  an  immi- 
gration committee,  I  think  it  was,  and  it  appeared  in  New  York.  I  suggested 
that  they  subpcena  the  Italian  bankers.  They  use  their  offices  for  employment 
bureaus;  but  at  that  time  they  all  swore  that  none  of  them  did.  Senator  Hill 
asked  me  if  I  could  prove  that  they  did.  I  said  yes,  by  getting  one  of  them 
arrested.  That  is  all  they  said.  They  intended  to  come  bacK  and  they  asked  me 
to  go  ahead.  I  went  down  and  hired  stonecutters  from  every  one  of  them,  to  put 
on  some  work  in  Norwich,  Conn.  We  had  them  arrested  and  it  took  me  3  months 
to  prosecute  them,  and  it  cost  our  organization  about  |800  or  $400  counsel  fees. 
The  city  refused  to  come  in  as  did  also  the  district  attorney.  We  got  them  con- 
victed after  a  long  time;  but  they  were  lying.  Their  system  has  been  simply  this: 
If  they  want  2  or  8  or  600  Italians  on  the  railroads  they  bring  them  out  and  send 
them  m  blocks  of  5—5  to  this  Italian  banker  and  5  to  that;  and  they  will  come  off 
the  vessel  with  their  grips  on  their  Moulders  and  will  be  sent  by  the  banker  t 
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some  public  works  or  to  railroad  to  work.  And  on  their  grip  will  be  the  word 
**  Inspected."  If  they  had  *'  Imported  "  it  would  be  mnch  better.  They  should 
pnt  tnat  on  at  the  Barge  Office.  These  men  never  see  a  cent  of  money;  I  hare 
mvestigated  that  thoroughly.  They  put  them  in  little  huts,  and  they  have  to  buy 
all  the  necessaries  of  life  from  the  padrone.  He  pays  the  contractor  so  much  for 
the  privilege  of  furnishing  them  their  labor.  After  they  have  been  here  for  a 
year  they  are  still  in  debt  to  the  padrone.  That  is  the  system  that  exists  on  some 
of  thepublic  works  of  this  country. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  opinion  of  a  head  tax  on  immigrants  as  a  means  of 
redbriction — so  much  per  head? — A.  On  the  steamship  companies? 

Q.  Anybody;  whoever  brought  them  in. — A.  I  believe  a  small  head  tax,  while 
it  would  not  prevent  them  coming  here,  would  be  beneficial,  and  pay  some  of  the 
expense  of  getting  a  better  system  in  force. 

Q.  A  head  tax  sufficient  te  keep  out  the  pauper  and  assisted  inmiigrant?— A 
Yes;  a  head  tax  would  pay  the  expense  of  having  a  more  efficient  force  to  invee- 
tigate,  to  more  thoroughly  investigate  matters. 

Q.  That  part  of  it  I  do  not  care  about,  I  am  talking  now  about  the  question  of 
the  restriction  of  immigration.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  the  head  tax  as  a 
means  of  restriction? — A.  No,  I  have  not;  but  I  believe  that  if  the  people  of 
Europe  desire  to  get  rid  of  an  undesirable  element  they  would  advance  the  head 
tax. 

Q.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  immigrants  came  into  this  country  last 
year.  If  there  was  a  head  tax  of  $10 ,  would  any  foreign  Government  pay  $4,500,000 
to  bring  those  men  over  here?— A.  No. 

Q.  This  'commission  is  required  to  recommend  to  Congress  and  to  the  State 
legislatures  legislation  or  suggestions  for  legislation  covermg  industrial  subjects 
for  the  benefit  of  worMns:  men  and  other  classes  of  x>eople;  have  you  any  sugges- 
tions along  that  line  which  you  care  to  make  as  to  any  laws  you  think  woma  be 
beneficial? — A.  No;  except  that  I  think  a  more  efficient  force  would  be  an  advan- 
tage; if  we  had  agents  on  tne  other  side,  not  to  be  known  as  such,  but  in  a  detective 
capacity,  to  ferret  out  the  system  and  the  undesirable  immigrante  before  they 
come,  and  compel  them  to  stop  or  compel  t^em  at  least  to  apply  to  certain  officers 
on  the  other  side  so  they  could  be  investigated  before  they  came  here,  the  effect 
would  be  beneficial. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhab.  )  You  have  an  8-hour  law  in  New  York  State?— A.  Ye«. 

Q.  That  applies  to  all  public  employment? — A.  Yes;  a  mandatory  8-hour  law. 

Q.  Have  you  State  laws  concerning  wages  on  public  works? — ^A.  Yes;  we  have 
a  law  with  reference  to  the  prevailing  rates  of  wages.  The  law  reads  that  State 
and  municipal  corporations,  contractors,  or  subcontractors  shall  pay  the  prevail- 
ing rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  locality  where  the  work  is  to  be  performed.  That 
compels  them  to  pay  the  going  rate  of  wages.  We  find  it  to  oe  very  effective, 
and  the  United  States  Government  could  not  do  better  than  to  pass  a  similar  law— 
that  is,  take  a  contractor  that  goes  to  a  city  like  New  York,  or  goes  to  any  other 
city,  the  Government  should  see  that  he  pays  the  rate  of  wages  that  is  the  pre- 
vailing rate  there  in  the  different  trades.  When  you  have  a  contractor  on  Ellis 
Island,  near  the  city  of  New  York,  erecting  the  new  barge  office  of  the  immigra- 
tion bureau,  who  gets  the  cheapest  class  of  labor;  brings  negro  bricklayers  from 
the  South  and  puts  them  on  that  work  because  he  can  get  them  cheaper,  we  think 
that  is  an  eyesore,  not  only  to  the  trades  unions,  but  to  the  (Government.  He 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  pay  the  regular  rates  of  wages.  We  find  the  law  very 
efficient  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  mandatory  8-hour  law  works  welL  The 
superintendent  of  public  works  in  the  city  of  New  York  says  he  would  not  care 
to  go  back  to  the  old  system  again;  that  he  thinks  the  work  is  done  much  bett^ 
under  the  conditions  that  exist.  The  conditions  that  exist  under  the  law  as  it  is 
now  are  much  better  all  along  in  his  work. 

Q.  In  the  erection  of  Government  buildings  all  over  the  country  have  yoor 
locals  any  trouble  with  respect  to  the  wage  scale  with  contractors? — A,  We  had 
some  trouble  with  the  wage  scale  on  the  Chicago  post-office. 

Q.  You  may  explain  that. — A.  We  decided  the  contractors  had  to  pay  the  rate 
of  wages  paid  in  Chicago.  We  gave  them  3  years'  notice,  and  we  haa  some  con- 
tention that  involved  the  contractors  to  a  certain  extent  in  different  sections  of 
the  country.  The  matter  was  settled,  but  there  was  not  much  progress  made  on 
the  building  until  the  settlement  was  reached.  And  while  the  people  in  Chica^ 
made  a  big  protest  about  slow  progress  being  made  I  believe  they  realize  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  our  organization  and  uphold  it. 

Q.  You  would  like  to  have  a  national  law  that  would  cover  cases  of  that  kind; 
that  they  should  pay  the  prevailing  rate  of  wa^es  in  the  localities?— A.  I  do  beheve 
it  is  a  good  law,  and  it  stops  a  man  from  importing  cheap  labor.     If  he  is  a 
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general  contractor  and  has  men  employed  elsewhere  and  he  desires  to  bring  his 
labor  in,  there  is  no  objection,  providing  he  pays  them  the  r^ralar  rate  of  wages. 

Q.  And  they  carry  a  national  or  international  card? — ^A.  There  is  no  question 
about  that,  I  guess.  The  law  in  New  York  says  the  contractor  shall  pay  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  locality  where  the  material  is  situated,  worked, 
or  used  in  its  fin^  or  completed  state.  That  means  where  the  structure  is  to  be 
erected.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  no  matter  where  they  do  the  work,  they  have 
to  pay  the  wages  paid  there.  That  prevents  people  who  used  to  evade  the  law 
from  doing  so.  Suppose  a  man  went  to  an  isolated  district  where  there  was  no 
prevailing  rate  of  wages  and  started  to  manufacture  stone,  he  would  establish  his 
own  rate  of  wages.  Therefore  we  amended  the  law  in  1899,  and  the  governor 
thought  it  was  a  good  idea.  He  thinks  the  State  should  be  model  employers,  pay 
the  highest  rate  of  wages,  and  give  the  best  conditions. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  WorMngmen's  Federation  of  the  State  of  New 
York? — ^A.  Yes;  I  have  been  a  member  of  it  ever  since  it  came  into  existence. 

Q.  What  benefit  has  that  been  to  the  organized  labor  of  New  York?— A.  It  has 
been  of  much  benefit  in  securing  better  conditions  and  in  enforcing  and  in  secur- 
ing favorable  legislation,  and  also  in  aiding  organizations  when  they  become 
involved  in  difficulties,  financial  or  otherwise. 

Q.  How  is  that  organization  made  up? — ^A.  There  is  a  representation  from 
organizations  throughout  the  entire  State  of  New  York.  It  was  formerly  the  old 
workingmen's  assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  was  in  existence  for  31 
^ears.  It  and  the  State  branch  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  both  met 
m  joint  convention  and  amalgamated,  and  it  is  now  known  as  the  Workingmen*s 
Feaeration. 

Q.  Has  this  body  the  chief  care  of  legislation  in  the  State  of  New  York? — A. 
They  have  an  executive  board  that  looks  after  the  interests  of  labor  before  the 
legislature.    They  fi^enerally  take  up  nothing  but  measures  of  a  general  nature. 

Q.  Have  you  anybody  like  a  delegate  body  in  the  city  of  New  York  that  goes  to 
Albany  in  behalf  of  legislation? — ^A.  Yes;  on  all  important  measures,  the  centra 
body,  as  a  general  thmg,  sends  delegates.  We  have  no  legislative  committee 
except  in  the  central  organization.  If  a  union  in  this  city  knows  of  matters  com- 
^  ing  up,  it  must  be  referred  to  the  whole,  and  the  legislative  committee  examines 
all  the  measures  very  carefully.  If  they  think  it  is  a  good  thing  and  all  right  or 
a  bad  thing,  they  report  to  the  body  with  their  recommendation  for  or  against  it, 
whichever  tiiey  believe  to  be  the  proper  course  to  pursue.  In  matters  of  that  kind 
they  always  send  a  representative  to  attend  the  hearings  before  the  legislature. 

Q.  Do  you  know  wnat  position  the  Workingmen's  Federation  of  the  State  of 
New  York  takes  as  to  the  consolidation  of  the  bureaus  in  New  York,  the  board  of 
conciliation  and  the  labor  commission?— A.  No;  they  have  not  taken  any  that  I 
know  of.  The  governor's  message  did  recommend  the  consolidation  of  the  labor 
bureaus;  that  is,  the  factory  inspection  department,  the  State  bureau  of  media- 
tion and  arbitration,  and  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics.  As  yet  I  do  not  know  of 
any  organization  that  has  taken  any  action  in  the  matter  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  now  of  the  commission  investigating  tenement  houses  in 
New  York?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  will  your  report  be  ready  for  the  legislature? — A.  We  expect  to  have 
it  ready  this  month.     We  are  working  very  hard  on  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BIennedy.)  The  commission  appointed  by  Governor  Roosevelt? — 
A.  Yes;  I  was  one  of  the  appointees.  We  have  been  working  very  hard  for  the 
last  10  months.    It  is  only  an  honorary  position  in  the  State. 

Q.  You  give  your  time  for  nothing?— A.  We  are  satisfied;  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
humanity;  most  labor  representatives  are  working  half  the  time  for  nothing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  You  might  as  wpll  state,  if  you  so  desire,  what  changes 
and  modifications  you  intend  to  propose  to  the  coming  legislature. — A.  They  are 
not  a^eed  on  by  the  commission,  out  I  will  give  you  a  copy.  I  will  send  the 
commission  a  copy  of  our  report  after  it  is  submitted.  Of  course  we  find  the  con- 
ditions in  the  tenement  houses  in  the  city  of  New  York  not  as  they  should  be,  and 
the  commission  certainly  will  recommend  changes  that  we  believe  to  be  feasible. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  recommend  the  enlargement  of  the  force  of  inspectors  in 
the  health  department  for  sanitation?— A.  That  has  not  been  decided  on  practi- 
cally.   We  win  certainly  recommend  laws  that  will  have  to  be  enforced. 

Q.  Has  your  investigation  been  more  along  the  line  of  reform  in  building?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  ventilation  and  sanitation  generally?— A.  The  air,  the  light,  ventila- 
tion, and  mode  of  construction.  The  new  law  will  certainly  cover  all  those 
I)oints. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recommendations  as  to  the  abolition  of  really  imperfect  build- 
ings?—A.  The  board  of  health  has  that  power  at  the  present  time.    Our  recon^ 
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mendations  will  be  for  general  le^lation  all  along  the  line.  3ome  of  the  findiTigs 
of  the  commission  we  nave  ijractically  agreed  npon,  bnt  the  report  is  subject  to 
change  up  to  the  present  tmie.  It  would  be  quite  interesting  to  go  into  the 
detailed  results  of  some  of  our  investigations,  but  I  would  rather  submit  a  copy 
to  the  commission  as  soon  as  we  ^t  our  report,  and  it  would  be  quite  interesting, 
as  it  will  give  the  results  of  our  mvestigations. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  agitation  lately  as  to  the  amendment  of  the  present 
mechanics'  lien  law  of  the  State?— A.  We  did  go  before  the  legislature  and  ask  for 
the  ifegulation  of  speculative  builders.  We  recognize  that  we  could  not  get  the 
mechanics'  lien  to  take  prior  claim  over  a  mortgage,  and  I  realize  that  if  we  did 
the  people  would  be  somewhat  skeptical  about  loaning  money  on  mortgages,  and 
the  cure  would  be  as  bad  as  the  condition;  so  we  tried  to  get  a  measure  throng 
that  the  money  lenders  should  at  least,  before  loaning  the  money,  ascertain 
whether  there  were  any  claims  against  the  property  by  making  the  num  submit 
his  receipts,  so  they  could  not  simply  go  to  their  office  and  not  care  who  got  paid. 
We  tried  to  get  something  of  that  nature,  but  we  were  not  successful.  I  believe 
a  man  lending  money  on  a  building,  especially  one  under  construction,  and  loan- 
ing the  money  at  so  much  at  each  Bt&gey  ought  to  at  least  investigate  to  see  if  the 
claims  were  paid  before  advancing  large  sums  of  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  That  would  amount  practically  to  making  the 
mechanics'  lien  the  first  lien  on  the  building. — ^A.  We  realized  we  could  not  do 
that  and  did  not  put  it  that  way;  but  many  of  the  contractors  and  the  parties 
loaning  money  stand  in  together,  and  they  wipe  out  the  indebtedness  of  the  men 
furnishing  material  and  labor — wipe  it  out  entirely.  I  claim  they  are  unscrupu- 
lous; they  are  worse  than  hi^hwavmen.  A  man  comes  and  says,  **  Stand  and 
deliver,"  and  he  gets  20  years  m  jsdl;  a  man  gets  vour  money  in  this  way,  and  it 
is  all  right.  He  can  go  on  the  next  building  and  do  the  same  thing.  That  is  not 
fair. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  You  have  some  agitation  in  the  State  of  New  York  of 
employers'  liability.  What  position  do  you  take  on  that? — ^A.  We  take  the  posi- 
tion that  we  are  entitled  to  a  fair  employers'  liability  bill,  and  we  propose  to  have 
it  or  know  the  reason  why.  We  did  succeed  in  getting  an  employers'  liability 
bill  passed  through  the  senate  and  in  getting  enough  votes  in  the  assembly,  on 
motion  to  discharge  the  committee,  to  pass  the  bill;  out  it  took  a  two-thirds  vote 
to  discharge  the  committee  on  rules,  ana  we  did  not  get  it.  That  is  our  preferred 
labor  measure  this  year — the  employers'  liability  bill. 

Q.  How  many  bills  are  there  covering  the  ground? — ^A.  Only  one. 

Q.  Are  you  all  agreed  on  one? — A.  All  agreed  on  one,  and  have  been  for  several 
years.  The  judiciary  committee  of  the  senate  has  accepted  it  and  expressed  the 
thought  that  we  were  fair.  Governor  Roosevelt  told  ine  we  had  made  every  hon- 
orable concession  that  oueht  to  be  made,  and  he  would  sign  the  bill  5  minutes  after 
it  came  to  him  if  he  could  get  it  at  all.  But  they  would  not  give  it  to  him.  The 
railroad  corporations  had  too  many  irons  in  the  fire  to  get  it  out.  All  we  ask  is 
to  leave  the  question  of  fact  for  a  jury  to  decide.  For  instance,  under  the  law  of 
the  State  of  New  York  the  employee  practically  assumes  the  risk  if  he  is  injured 
through  the  negligence  of  a  •*  coemployee."  That  expression  covers  about  every- 
thing on  top  of  God's  earth.  If  a  man  was  working  on  the  Empire  State  express 
as  brakeman  or  conductor,  and  he  threw  the  switch  at  Poughkeepsie  and  the  train 
was  to  run  into  the  river  or  onto  the  rocks,  all  the  passengers  could  sue  and  recover 
damages  against  the  company;  but  the  employees  on  the  train,  that  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  switch,  could  not  recover.  That  is  the  fact.  The  case  would  be 
thrown  out  of  court.    Why  should  not  they  be  entitled  to  the  same  consideration? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Does  this  law  fix  a  maximum  sum  to  be  recovered  in 
case  of  death? — A.  No;  we  can  not  do  i;hat.  We  knocked  that  out  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  State.  We  got  tired  of  that.  And  that  is  the  way  we  tackled  the 
convict-labor  question,  too.  That  is  another  question  I  would  bring  to  yonr 
attention.  We  are  handicapi)ed  in  the  State  of  New  York.  We  are  securing 
very  favorable  measures  there.  The  product  of  convict  labor  can  not  be  put  on 
the  open  market;  it  is  utilized  by  the  political  subdivisions  of  the  State.  The 
convicts  can  not  be  farmed  out  or  hired  out  to  anybody.  But  the  product  of 
convict  labor  from  other  States  can  come  in.  We  have  stopped  the  manufacture 
in  our  State  from  going  into  the  open  market,  but  the  product  of  other  States  can 
come  in;  and  there  is  where  we  are  handicapped.  We  tried  to  prevent  that  by 
securing  a  branding  law  that  all  products  of  convict  labor  should  be  branded 
when  coming  into  New  York,  with  heavy  damages  when  the  law  was  not  com- 
plied with,  we  claim  these  goods  are  sold  under  false  pretenses;  that  no  one 
would  wear  clothes  or  shoes  if  he  knew  they  were  the  product  of  convict  labor. 
But  the  prison  representatives  claim  that  the  people  buy  them  because  they  are 
cheaper.    We  say,  ''  We  are  satisfied;  put  a  brand  on  them."    The  legislature 
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X)assed  a  law  branding  convict  goods;  but  they  took  a  test  case  on  an  isolated  sec- 
tion into  the  court,  and  they  knocked  it  into  a  cocked  hat. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  Industrial  Commission  has  recommended  legisla- 
tion covering  that  x>oint. — ^A.  That  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  when  that 
passes  we  wfll  try  to  secure  further  leg^lation.  That  would  practically  legalize 
our  other  le^lation.  That  would  have  legalized  it,  and  it  would  not  have  been 
unconstitutional . 

Q.  The  question-ds  to  g[et  somebody  to  introduce  such  a  bill  into  Congress  and 
have  the  labor  organizations  all  through  the  country  get  it  t^^ough  Congress? — 
A.  Yes;  it  is  quite  a  difficult  thing  to  try  to  harmonize  the  interests  of  the  States. 
With  a  national  law  to  cover  all  the  States,  we  would  attend  to  the  rest  in  our 
State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabqtjhar.)  I  would  like  to  make  plain  just  one  thing  that  has 
been  discussed  this  afternoon,  and  that  is  in  respect  tp  arbitration.  Do  you  or  do 
you  not  believe  the  proper  arbitration  is  in  the  trades  themselves,  between  the 
employees  and  the  employer  mutuallv? — A.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
that  is  the  only  system  to  adopt.  There  are  not  prisons  enough  in  the  United 
States  to  hold  the  trades  xmionists  if  they  should  try  to  adopt  any  other  system  of 
compulsory  arbitration  and  compel  them  to  stick  to  one  employer  whether  they 
like  him  or  not  and  not  to  change  their  employment. 

Q.  Would  not  the  fact  of  compulsory  arbitration  (so  called)  very  often  amount 
to  confiscation  on  the  part  of  either  the  employee  or  employer? — A.  There  is  no 
doubt  it  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  are  applying  your  reasonings  to  trades  unions 
ratner  than  general  lines  of  industry? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  take  it  as  applied  to  the  line  of  transportation,  for  instance,  where 
there  is  reaUy  only  one  employer;  should  not  the  great  good  of  the  public  at  large 
prevent  a  cessation  of  travel  on  the  one  hand  or  a  lockout  on  the  other  hand; 
should  there  not  be  some  means  of  forcing  a  consideration  of  the  dispute? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  differs  a  little  bit  from  the  tr^es  union? — A.  Not  a  bit.  The  Govern- 
ment gives  the  railroad  company  certain  franchises  and  lets  them  do  *' as  they 
dem  mease,"  and  then  they  want  to  force  compulsory  arbitration  on  the  employees. 

Q.  You  are  entirely  mistaken.  The  very  name  of  arbitration  implies  that  both 
sides  shall  engage  in  it.  But  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  the  employer  absolutely 
refuses  to  listen  to  the  men,  while  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  arbitrate.  Now, 
in  a  case  of  that  sort,  should  there  not  be  a  national  power  to  compel  the  employer 
to  listen  to  the  grievances  of  the  men? — A.  In  cases  where  men  or  companies  act 
that  way  and  hold  public  franchises,  the  State  or  nation  ought  to  take  the  fran- 
chises away  from  them.    That  would  bring  them  to  their  senses. 

Q.  That  is  impracticable.— A.  No;  if  a  government  has  the  power  of  granting 
franchises,  it  could  certainly  take  them  away. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  matter  of  education  so  far  as  the  matter  of  transi>ortation 
on  lines  of  steam  railway  is  concerned;  but  on  lines  of  street  railway,  where  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  at  large  suffer  by  reason  of  the  refusal  of  the  street  rail- 
road companies  to  submit  grievances  presented  by  the  men  to  some  considera- 
tion— ^why,  in  such  cases,  should  not  the  State  step  m  and  say  to  that  corporation, 
**  You  shall  listen  at  least  to  the  complaint  of  your  men."  What  harm  would 
there  be  in  an  arbitration  law  of  that  Kind?— A.  Where  it  would  be  compulsory 
by  law  there  wotdd  be  considerable  harm  in  it.  There  might  be  no  harm  if  the 
decision  was  one  way,  but  there  would  be  harm  if  it  was  the  other  way.  We 
have  a  law  in  the  State  of  New  York,  we  have  a  board  of  mediation  and  arbitra- 
tion whose  powers  are  these:  They  have  the  right  to  summon  any  individual 
before  them  and  ask  him  questions  and  compel  him  to  answer;  tney  have  the 
right  to  call  the  members  of  the  trades  unions  before  them  and  to  give  the  public 
to  understand  who  is  at  fault.  But  that  is  all  the  power  they  have,  and  that  is  as 
far  as  the  United  States  (Government  should  go.  I  believe  public  sentiment  in 
matters  of  that  kind  can  brine  certain  individuals  down  off  their  high  horses  and 
teach  them  something;  but  when  you  say  it  should  be  compulsory  arbitration  on 
a  street  railroad,  for  instance,  between  the  employees  and  the  company,  the  com- 
panies are  generally  looking  for  the  best  end  of  the  deal  at  all  times — generally 
looking  for  the  best  end  of  it,  and  they  would  be  even  if  there  was  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  board.  In  that  case  they  would  be  looking  for  the  judge, 
BO  that  they  would  have  the  arbitration  question  all  one-sided.  The  corporations 
are  now  looking  for  the  judges,  and  if  any  question  of  that  kind  became  a  law, 
they  would  be  looking  for  them  more  than  now.  And  if  the  men  desired  not  to 
go  back  to  work,  but  to  ^ve  up  that  employment  and  seek  employment  elsewhere; 
if  they  got  enough  of  railroadmg  under  conditions  bad  enougn  before;  and  if  the 
board  of  arbitration  decided  against  them  and  worse  conditions  were  about  to 
eadst,  the  court  might  say,  **  No;  you  must  go  back  to  work." 
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Q.  Comptilsory  arbitration  does  not  presuppose  any  such  condition. — A.  That 
is  what  would  exist  under  it. 

(j.  Supposing  arbitration  resulted  in  this — ^that  the  matters  in  dispute  were 
fairly  considered,  which  is  what  the  workingmen  demand  in  most  cases,  and  the 
board  of  arbitration  decided  that  the  employees  were  ri^ht  in  their  contention, 
that  would  not  compel  the  men  to  go  to  work,  and  it  would  not  compel  the  manu- 
facturer to  continue  business. — ^A.  Would  you  not  have  to  have  a  law  binding  on 
both  sides? 

Q.  Certainly;  and  on  one  as  well  as  the  other. — ^A.  If  it  was  binding  on  boUi 
and  they  find  the  employees  are  wrong,  would  they  not  have  to  return  to  work? 

Q.  Not  necessarily. — A.  They  would  have  to;  they  could  comi)el  them  to. 

Q.  I  did  not  not  say  anything  about  compulsion.  Assuming  that  arbitration 
did  not  act  that  way  and  simply  decided  the  matter  in  dispute,  would  it  not  be 
better  than  to  put  the  great  public  at  large  to  the  disadvanta^  of  the  loss  of  tnuur 
portation  through  a  disputed  strike  or  lockout? — ^A.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  w 
any  necessity  for  compulsory  arbitration.  I  am  opposed  to  it  on  the  ground  that 
the  employees  and  employers  are  now  getting  together  on  a  better  system  by 
mutual  agreements  to  arbitrate  disputes;  and  when  you  compel  a  man  to  do  any- 
thing there  is  not  going  to  be  any  good  results  coming  from  it.  If  the  railroad 
companies  and  others  fail  to  do  business,  let  them  meet  their  employees  halfway 
and  come  to  a  mutual  understanding,  and  all  friction  will  be  avoided. 

Q.  But  if  thejr  refuse  absolutely  to  do  that,  and  it  is  a  case  where  the  public  at 
large  are  suffermg  by  reason  of  the  refusal,  why  may  not  the  public  come  in  and 
say,  **  You  must  get  together  and  find  out  what  the  difficulty  is?" — ^A.  That  would 
be  only  another  name  for  compulsory  arbitration. 

Q.  Do  you  draw  any  distinction  between  an  inquiry  into  the  matters  in  dispute 
ana  the  compulsory  enforcement  of  the  award  of  a  board  of  arbitrators? — A.  Cer- 
tainly, I  do  drew  a  distinction.  In  the  State  of  New  York  we  have  the  right  to 
inquire  into  a  strike  and  have  the  power  to  summon  witnesses  and  call  for  papers, 
ana  they  have  the  right  to  inquire  into  it  and  state,  in  their  opinion,  which  side 
is  wrong. 

Q.  Do  you  object  to  that?— A.  No. 

Q.  Would  you  object  to  that  as  a  national  law? — A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  all  I  asked  you  about;  that  is  compulsory  arbitration. — A.  I  did  not 
understand  you,  then. 

Q.  Exactly;  I  want  to  get  myself  or  you  out  of  that  dilemma. — ^A.  Are  we  both 
out  of  it  now? 

Q.  I  think  we  are. 

The  Witness:  I  understand.  I  believe  that  when  a  street  railroad  company  or 
any  other  railroad  or  other  employer  refuses  to  come  together  with  his  employee 
mutually,  but  stands  in  the  position  that  he  does  not  care  a  rap  for  the  public  or 
anybody  else,  I  believe  there  ought  to  be  a  law  passed  to  authorize  the  State  to 
take  the  franchise  away.  That  would  bring  them  to  terms.  Under  a  mutual 
understanding  the  employees  and  employers  could  a^ee  together.  I  never  knew 
a  labor  ors^anization  to  refuse  to  come  together  with  employers  mutually  and 
agree  to  arbitrate  a  disputed  point;  I  have  never  known  them  to  refuse  to  live  up 
to  an  agreement;  but  if  you  tell  them  they  must  arbitrate  a  question  and  you  pass 
a  law  to  that  effect,  I  do  not  think  you  would  have  enough  prisons  in  the  Umted 
States  to  hold  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  take  it  you  agree  vnth  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright  that  if 
there  is  any  compulsion  about  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  employers  and 
employees  it  is  not  arbitration. — ^A.  It  is  not  arbitration.  Arbitration  must  be 
by  mutual  consent,  and  I  do  not  know  of  anything  ever  being  accomplished  by 
forcing  people.    It  is  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  get  any  good  results  that  way. 

9.  (^y  Mr.  Farquhar.)  iJnder  the  common  law  of  the  United  States  do  yoa 
think  compulsory  arbitration  could  be  legalized  in  any  way? — ^A.  No;  I  think  it 
would  be  unconstitutional. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  bill  of  rights  of  the  Constitution  of  this  country  would 
sanction  compulsory  arbitration?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  Mr.  O'Brien  been  asked  about  the  situation  in 
Chicago?— A.  I  do  not  exactly  know  what  the  condition  of  affairs  is.  Personally, 
I  know  nothing,  only  what  I  have  heard.  I  know  we  have  never  had  any  such 
condition  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  employees  and  the  employers  seem  to  be 
both  mixed  up  in  some  peculiar  tactics,  if  what  I  hear  is  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  anvthing  to  suggest  in  the  way  of  remedial 
laws  along  industrial  lines,  or  have  you  been  asked  that  question? — ^A.  I  think  the 
commission  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  not  fair  for  a  man  to  go  into  a  State 
where  the  wages  are  $3  or  $4,  he  coming  from  a  district  where  the  wages  are  less, 
and  bring  his  employees  along,  and  that  it  is  an  eyesore  not  only  to  the  trades 
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unions  but  to  the  Government  as  well.  Such  a  man  can  come  if  he  will  pay  the 
rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  locality  where  the  work  is  to  be  performed;  he  ought  to 
be  compelled  to  pay  it.  A  regulation  to  that  effect  would  stop  a  good  many  dis- 
putes. What  does  it  cost  the  Gk>yemment  in  the  city  of  Chicago  in  the  dispute 
with  John  Pierce,  who  practically  said  that  he  could  get  an  extension  of  10  years 
to  beat  the  granite  cutters?  He  told  me  he  could  do  it.  We  held  the  job  up  over 
8  years,  and  it  was  his  fault.  He  advertised  extensively  all  over  the  county  for 
men  to  take  our  places,  and  I  do  not  think  he  could  have  found  them  yet  if  he 
had  not  settled.  Now,  what  has  it  cost  the  Gk)vemment?  If  we  had  a  law  like 
the  law  I  suggest  he  would  have  been  compelled  to  make  proi)er  terms,  but  he 
wanted  conditions  different  from  anybody  else. 
Testimony  closed. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Fdmiary  8, 1901. 

TESTIMONT  OF  D£.  W.  P.  WHSOH, 

Director  of  Philadelphia  Museums, 

The  commission  met  at  11.20  a.  m.,  Mr.  Farquhar  presiding.  At  that  time  Dr 
W.  P.  Wilson  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  ouly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  T?ou  may  give  your  full  name  and  residence  and  your 
position  with  the  Philadelphia  Museums.— A.  W.  P.  Wilson;  residence,  Phila- 
delphia.   I  am  director  of  tne  Philadelphia  Museums. 

Q.  You  have  some  pai)er  that  you  desire  to  submit  to  the  commission? — A.  I 
have  a  very  short  i^per,  and  then  a  little  discussion  with  some  materials. 

Q.  The  commission  would  be  pleased  to  hear  your  paper  now.— A.  (Reading.) 
The  question  of  supreme  importance  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United 
States  to-day  is  how  our  export  trade  may  best  be  fostered,  since  the  development 
of  a  market  for  our  surplus  production,  both  in  natural  products  and  manu- 
factured goods,  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  country's  continued  prosperity. 

Other  eentlemen  who  have  testified  before  this  commission  nave  shown  you  in 
detailed  figures,  which  I  shall,  therefore,  not  repeat,  that  the  period  of  manu- 
facturing activity  which  has  prevailed  in  the  Umted  States  for  the  last  6  years  is 
without  a  parallel  in  the  commercial  history  of  the  world. 

The  reasons  for  this  activity,  in  some  respects  quite  obvious,  in  others  not  so 
clearly  evident,  are  interesting.  When  the  panic  of  1893  broke  upon  the  country 
it  came  at  a  time  when  the  development  oi  domestic  resources  and  enterprises 
was  bdng  pushed  with  intense  effort. 

Capital,  always  quick  to  take  alarm,  could  not  be  secured  for  the  continuance 
of  enterprises,  great  or  small,  and  there  was  an  immediate  cessation  of  construc- 
tive work.  The  building  and  betterment  of  railroads  stopped,  and  projected 
improvements  all  over  the  land  were  perforce  abandoned,  in  consequence  steel 
miUs  and  foundries,  factories  and  machine  shops  were  compelled  to  close  their 
doors,  thus  depriving  scores  of  thousands  of  a  means  of  livelihood. 

Merchants  kept  their  purchases  of  additional  stock  to  the  lowest  possible  limit. 
Savings  were  soon  exhausted,  and  accumulations  of  manufactured  goods  speedily 
disappeared. 

The  causes  leading  up  to  the  panic,  and  those  which  happily  restored  confi- 
dence 8  years  later  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss.  The  essential  fact  is  that  the 
restoration  of  confidence  caused  capital  to  fiow  again  into  all  its  accustomed 
channels.  The  situation  was  abnormal.  Compelled  to  exercise  the  most  rigid 
economy  durinff  the  panic,  the  country,  when  it  was  over,  found  an  enormous 
accumulation  of  necessary  work  awaiting  the  attention  of  the  manufacturer. 

From  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  every  hamlet,  town,  and  city  re<iuired  addi- 
tionid  supplies,  constructive  work  was  resumed,  and  railroads  found  themselves 
compellea  to  undertake  immediate  betterments  and  to  order  new  equipment  to 
properly  care  for  the  traffic  offered. 

Every  branch  of  industry  in  the  land  felt  the  stimulus.  Existing  factories 
were  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  which  had  been  accumulating  during 
the  ^anic  years. 

Prices  rose  rapidly,  demands  continued  to  increase,  and  capital,  as  eager  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  as  it  was  timorous  before,  rushed  into  the  construc- 
tion of  new  factories,  content  with  the  large  present  profit,  and  heedless  of  the 
manner  in  which  their  production  should  be  absorbed  when  the  existing  demand 
should  be  satLafied. 
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AJthough  evidences  are  not  lacking  that  the  demand  in  more  than  one  direo- 
tion  has  been  satisfied,  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  abnormal  activity  in  con- 
stmction,  without  sufficient  regard  to  the  necessary  outlet,  still  continues.  Dur- 
ing ^e  year  just  closed  manufacturers*  materials  to  the  extent  of  $360,000,000 
were  imx)ortea,  an  increase  of  70  per  cent  as  compared  with  5  years  ago.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year  384  new  textile  mills  were  constructed,  of  which  186  were 
located  in  the  South,  and  17  in  New  England.  The  year  1900  has  also  been  with- 
out parallel  in  the  number  of  iron  and  steel  plants  that  have  been  bnilt  and  are 
now  being  completed,  while  the  trade  publications  of  every  manufacturing  indus- 
try tell  in  every  issue  of  new  companies  formed  and  of  new  construction  begnn. 

It  is  true  that  the  new  development  undertaken  by  reason  of  the  cheapnees  of 
money  has  prolonged  the  demand  for  products,  natural  and  manufactured, 
beyond  that  which  could  have  been  expected  from  the  reaction  of  the  economies 
of  the  panic  years.  But,  without  desiring  in  the  slightest  to  take  the  r61e  of  an 
alarmist,  I  venture  to  say  that  had  it  not  been  for  another  remarkable  reason 
ti^e  United  States  would  already  have  been  confronted  with  an  economic  sitna- 
tion  almost  as  bad  as  that  which  existed  in  1898.  The  reason  is  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  our  export  trade,  which,  by  relieving  the  home  market,  has  enabled 
our  industrial  activity  to  continue  unabated.  In  the  development  of  this  export 
trade  lies  our  commercial  safety. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  our  exports  of  all  products  5  years  ago  were  but 
$798,000,000,  and  our  exports  of  manufactured  goods  $183,000,000,  while  dnrine 
the  past  year  our  total  exportations  reached  $1,478,000,000,  with  manufactnrea 

nls  forming  $425,000,000  of  this  total,  the  enormous  part  played  by  our  export 
e  in  maintaining  prosperity  at  home  will  be  appreciated.  Id.  round  numoers, 
during  the  last  5  years  fbrei^n  markets  have  aosorbed  $2,245,000,000  worth  of 
goods  more  than  they  would  have  done  had  the  rate  of  export  existing  in  1895 
remained  stationary.  When  it  is  further  remembered  that  of  this  enormous 
increase  $642,000,000  represented  the  increase  in  the  sales  abroad  of  the  products 
of  our  factories,  the  soundness  of  the  assertion  that  it  is  only  this  foreign  trade 
which  has  prevented  collapse  at  home  will  be  admitted. 

The  importance,  then,  of  not  only  maintaining  this  rate  of  exportation,  but  of 
increasing  it  to  keep  pace  with  new  construction  and  increased  production,  must 
be  recognized.  It  is  a  problem  to  the  solution  of  which  all  of  our  energies ,  abilities, 
and  natural  advantages  must  be  devoted. 

We  are  entering  upon  a  century  which  wiU  witness  an  economic  struggle  among 
nations  for  commercial  existence.  Those  insufficiently  equipped  or  wmch  do  n<^ 
intelligently  make  use  of  the  advantages  they  possess  must  go  to  the  wall. 

In  spite  of  the  supremacy  of  this  nation  over  all  others  in  the  amount  of  its  total 
exports,  it  still  remains  in  the  third  place  in  its  export  of  manufactures,  and  even 
in  1898  was  exceeded  in  this  respect  by  France,  as  it  is  now  by  Great  Britain  and 
Germany.  Each  one  of  these  great  commercial  nations,  with  others  of  the  second 
class  and  Russia  looming  up  in  the  background  with  potent  and  threatening  pos- 
sibilities, realizes  that  its  commercial  salvation  depends  upon  its  securing  a  sub- 
stantiid  share  of  the  world's  trade. 

The  United  States,  better  equipped  perhaps  for  the  struggle,  is  as  much  as  an^ 
interested  in  the  outcome.  It  is  not  a  fight  to  be  won  witfiout  effort,  or  competi- 
tion to  be  treated  with  complacent  indifference. 

Enormous  as  was  the  increase  in  our  trade  last  year.  Great  Britain's  percentage 
was  greater.  That  country  and  Germany,  startied  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
the  United  States  in  the  world's  markets  and  astounded  by  the  results  already 
achieved  by  American  producers,  have  sent  a  note  of  alarm  to  warn  every  com- 
mercial industrial  center  of  these  countries.  Every  possible  effort  will  be  made 
to  dislodge  American  trade  wherever  it  has  obtained  a  foreign  foothold  and  to 
stop  its  further  advance. 

Already  German  and  Austrian  papers  are  discussing  a  European  tariff  combi- 
nation or  zoUverein  against  the  products  of  this  count^,  while  English  industrial 
interests  have  demanded  that  the  Gt)vemment  must  discriminate  against  Ameri- 
can and  in  favor  of  English  goods  in  their  vast  colonial  markets.  The  utmost 
enerffy  on  the  part  of  American  producers  wiU  be  required  in  order  that  these 
hostile  measures  may  not  be  successful. 

At  the  outset  this  country  finds  itself  best  equipped  of  any  to  secure  and  main- 
tain commercial  supremacy  in  the  world's  markets.  Within  its  own  borders  able 
to  grow  and  to  make  its  entire  requirements;  not  dependent,  as  Great  Britain 
now  is  and  as  Germany  is  rapidly  becoming,  upon  outside  sources  for  food  sap- 
plies,  possessing  workmen  of  exceptional  average  intelli^nce,  and  endowed  wiw 
inexhaustible  natural  resources,  its  surpassing  preparation  is  evident. 

One  essential  factor,  however,  is  lacking,  wmch  our  foreign  comx>etitors  possesB 
in  an  eminent  degree;  that  is  a  sufficiently  thorough  recognition  of  the  foreign 
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market's  value;  where  it  exists;  how  to  enter  it  most  effectively,  and  to  develop  it 
to  the  conntry's  greatest  advantage.  This  ma^  be  said  with  no  derogation  of  the 
American  producer's  intelligence.  Up  to  witmn  comparatively  few  years  he  has 
been  entirely  absorbed  in  caring  for  the  demands  of  the  home  market,  while  his 
foreign  comi)etitors  have  for  generations  made  the  subject  of  export  tntde  a 
scientific  study.  They  have  established  conmiercial  schools,  technical  institu- 
tions, and  utilized  Gk>vemment  assistance  in  every  possible  way  solely  with  an 
eye  single  to  the  development  of  the  export  trade. 

In  this  country,  with  the  necessitv  for  supplying  ourselves  with  essential  infor- 
mation urging  itself  upon  us,  we  find  our  equipment  in  this  resi^ct  deficient. 
Although  many  of  our  consuls  are  doing  magnificent  work  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  American  manufacturers  to  trade  opportunities  abroad,  and  in  explaining 
to  them  the  conditions  which  exist  and  the  methods  which  must  be  followed,  tJie 
CJommercial  Museum  at  Philadelphia,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  director,  is 
the  only  existing  institution  whicn,  oi>erating  on  unselfish  and  patriotic  lines,  has 
been  created  with  national  and  international  scope  for  tJie  sole  purpose  of  foster- 
ing American  conmierce. 

Since  the  Commercial  Museum  is  conducted  without  any  thought  or  possibility 
of  profit,  and  since  its  effectiveness  in  accomplishing  the  obiect  for  wmch  it  was 
created  has  been  recognized  not  only  by  American  manufacturers  themselves, 
but  by  foreign  governments  which  are  modeling  similar  institutions  upon  its 
lines,  an  explanation  of  the  exact  service  rendered  may  be  considered  of  vidue. 

While  we  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  its  practical  accomplishments  in  behalf  of 
the  expansion  or  American  trade  have  been  such  that  I^ecddent  McKinley  felt 
warranted  in  referring  to  them  in  terms  of  praise  in  his  lasf  annual  message  to 
Congress,  the  daily  expressions  of  appreciation  from  American  manufacturers, 
who,  by  means  of  the  museum,  have  been  able  to  develop  foreign  markets, 
hitherto  unknown  to  them,  are  no  less  gratifying. 

The  aim  constantly  before  the  management  of  the  museum  is  to  equip  the  pro- 
ducer of  this  country  with  the  same  information  acquired  by  his  competitors 
through  long  years  devoted  to  the  study  of  foreign  opportunities.  Brought  into 
existence  6  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  the  foreign  demand  for  American  goods 
first  began  to  be  felt,  the  facilities  of  the  museum  were  soon  taxed  to  the  utmost 
in  the  endeavor  to  provide  domestic  manufacturers  with  information  concerning 
commercial  conditions  abroad. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  institution  became  known  in  different  foreign  com- 
mercial centers,  the  work  involved  in  placing  foreign  inquirers  in  touch  with 
American  manufacturers  became  almost  equaU^r  pressing.  It  was  found  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  the  museum's  scope.  An  organization  assuring  its  absolutely 
impartial  character  had  already  been  affected  through  its  official  existence  being 
recognized  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Philadelphia  city  councils,  and  the  selection 
of  a  board  of  trustees,  drawn  from  men  emment  in  public  and  business  life. 

With  generous  appreciation  of  the  good  that  might  be  accomplished  for  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  country,  the  Philadelphia  councils  nave  provided 
r^^nlar  appropriations  to  carry  on  the  museum's  work,  while  the  manufacturers 
of  the  country  have  also  rendered  material  financial  assistance,  and  the  General 
Gk)vemment  has  shown  its  recognition  of  the  museum's  national  character  in  the 
same  way. 

Through  these  several  resources  it  has  been  possible  to  accomplish  much,  but 
much  remains  yet  which  might  be  done  by  the  museum  in  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  and  American  commerce  in  general,  which  must  be  deferred 
tintil  its  resources  are  adequate  to  the  demands  made. 

Briefiy,  it  points  out  to  tne  manufacturer  wherever  in  any  part  of  the  world  a 
market  may  exist  for  his  products;  gives  him  detailed  information  regarding  the 
requirements  of  those  markets  and  tne  conditions  surrounding  them;  shows  him 
what  competition  he  must  expect;  what  the  facilities  are,  ana  the  cost  for  trans- 
porting his  Roods;  what  methods  of  packing  must  be  observed:  how  collections 
shall  be  made,  and  what  local  prejudices  or  peculiarities  exist.  Furthermore,  it 
sn^ests  to  him,  based  upon  its  own  investigations,  the  most  desirable  firms  with 
wmch  to  make  business  connections. 

Aided  specifically  for  this  purpose  by  Congress,  it  is  in  a  position  to  show  the 
manufacturer  in  thousands  of  instances  a  sample  of  the  foreign  comi)etitive  goods 
sold  in  export  markets.  That  the  American  producer  may  have  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  resources  of  different  countries,  the  museum  has  brought  together  a  collec- 
tion imequaled  of  the  raw  products,  having  a  commercial  value,  from  nearly  every 
country  m  the  world.  This  collection  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  supplement 
during  the  Paris  Exposition  by  splendid  donations  from  different  Gk>vemments. 
I  womd  say  here  that  I  have  recently  shipped  from  Paris  200  tons  of  manuf ac- 
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tured  material  and  raw  products,  from  all  cotmtries  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  to 
Philadelphia. 

In  order  that  the  mnsenm  may  keep  in  close  touch  with  trade  development  in 
every  land,  it  has  formed  an  international  advisory  board,  upon  which  every 
important  foreign  chamber  of  commerce  has  membership,  with  whose  officials  a 
constant  correspondence  is  maintained. 

Commercial  exx)erts  are  sent  frequently  to  different  countries  in  order  that  com- 
mercial conditions  may  be  studied  on  the  spot  at  first  hand,  with  a  view  to  making 
the  information  furnished  American  manufacturers  as  impartial  and  reliable  as 
possible.  The  practical  value  of  this  system  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  during  the 
past  year  nearly  5,000  forei^  business  houses  have  applied  to  the  museum  to  be 
placed  in  communication  with  the  manufacturers  of  various  kinds  of  Am^iean 
goods. 

Another  practical  result  arising  from  such  close  contact  with  foreign  commer- 
cial conditions  was  the  holding  of  two  commercial  congresses,  the  first  in  1897, 
attended  by  delegates  from  Spanish- American  countries,  and  the  second  in  1809, 
attended  by  delegates  from  all  over  the  world.  The  direct  consequence  of  these 
congresses,  togetner  with  an  exposition  of  American  goods  suitable  for  export, 
held  also  in  the  latter  year,  under  the  museum's  auspices,  was  a  marked  stimnlnfi 
to  American  export  trade. 

This  fact  was  strikingly  recof^zed  in  Germany,  where  business  men  are  espe- 
cially wide  awake  to  the  necessity  for  fostering  foreign  commerce,  when  the  Ger- 
man minister  of  commerce,  at  a  meeting:  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
methods  of  securing  more  complete  foreign  knowledge  for  tiie  benefit  of  German 
industry,  stated  that  the  ideal  method  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  national 
commercial  museum,  and  that  there  existed  no  better  model  of  all  that  such  a 
commercial  museum  should  be  in  the  practical  results  achieved  for  the  busineas 
interests  of  this  country  than  the  Commercial  Museum  at  Philadelphia. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Commercial  Museum  seeks  to  provide  the  intending 
exporter  with  precisely  the  same  kind  of  business  information  which  he  would 
secure  should  he  himself  go  abroad  to  study  the  opportunities  for  extending  the 
market  for  his  particular  goods,  a  procedure  which  m  most  cases  the  cost  renders 
prohibitive  to  mdividual  firms. 

This  information,  which  is  being  constantly  supplemented,  is  as  open  to  the 
merchant  in  San  Francisco,  or  any  other  great  city,  as  it  is  to  those  who  happen 
to  reside  in  Philadelphia. 

While  the  manufacturer,  making  use  of  the  institution's  facilities,  is  e^niected 
to  pay  a  fee  of  $100  a  year,  based  upon  the  actual  cost  of  compiUn^  and  type- 
writing information  prepared  for  his  especial  benefit,  no  inquirer  is  ever  turned 
away  unanswered  because  he  does  not  happen  to  have  jomed  the  regular  fee- 
paying  membership.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  the  broad  standpoint  of  fostering 
American  commerce,  information  is  gladly^  furnished  all  comers,  and  a  recent 
compilation  shows  that  60  per  cent  of  the  inquiries  answered  during  last  year 
came  from  business  men  who  paid  nothing  for  the  service;  while  in  many  other 
instances  the  actual  cost  of  collecting  and  preparing  the  information  dunng  the 
year  exceeded  the  amount  paid  several  fold. 

The  sole  consideration  is  to  aid  in  every  way,  with  promptness  and  accuracy,  a 

Sroducer  in  any  part  of  the  country  who  may  De  able  to  enter  the  foreign  market 
ust  how  effective  this  assistance  has  been  may  be  deduced  from  the  fact  that 
the  Commercial  Museum  is  able  from  its  files  to  furnish  descriptive  matter 
regarding  120,000  leading  foreign  firms,  covering  every  point  on  the  globe  where 
business  of  any  importance  is  transacted,  and  from  the  further  fact  that  during 
the  past  year  27,000  reports  were  sent  to  American  manufacturers  regardinff 
possible  trade  openings  abroad,  while  during  the  same  period  3,224  special 
mquiries  from  American  producers,  and  covering  every  conceivable  subject  in 
relation  to  foreign  trade,  were  answered,  not  including  the  translation  of  1,000,000 
words  of  business  correspondence,  covering  16  languages,  from  firms  throughont 
the  country,  But  not  to  weary  you  I  venture  to  submit,  as  appendixes,  certain 
publications  of  the  museum,  descriptive  of  its  work  in  detail. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  estimate  in  dollars  and  cents  the  sum  total  of  for- 
eign trade  which  American  manufacturers  have  secured  through  the  museum'' 
endeavors;  but  that  it  has  been  a  very  material  sum  in  every  case  where  the 
exporter^  having  a  salable  article,  has  properly  followed  up  the  information  fnr- 
nished  him,  the  testimony  of  such  manufacturers  themselves  goes  to  prove. 

The  ext>erience  of  the  Commercial  Museum  at  Philadelphia  leads  unqn^tionably 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  could  be  no  more  forcible  fitctor  in  the  development 
of  our  foreign  trade,  which  is  very  necessary  if  the  present  prosperity  is  to  he 
maintained,  than  a  series  of  commercial  museums  or  bureaus,  located  one  in  each 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  country  and  devoting  themselves,  perhaps,  to  the  fbste^ 
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ing  of  the  special  interests  of  those  localities,  under  the  general  snperyision  of 
one  great  parent  organization,  operating  upon  the  broad  national  and  international 
lines  which  the  Commercial  Mnseum  at  Pniladelphia  seeks  to  observe. 

There  are,  of  conrse,  many  other  beneficial  inflnences  which  may  be  brought  to 
bear  to  foster  the  foreign  commerce  of  this  country;  but  until  the  time  shall  come 
when  we  shall  have  a  permanent  consular  service,  in  which  able  men  shall  be 
retained  and  promoted  instead  of  being  removed  about  the  time  they  become 
experts  upon  the  trade  requirements  of  different  countries,  and  until  the  time 
shall  come  when  the  American  producer  will  study  personally  foreign  commer- 
cial conditions  with  the  minuteness  which  characterizes  his  competitor  across  tJie 
ocean,  there  can  be  no  one  weapon  of  such  value  in  the  hands  of  American  com- 
merce in  the  great  international  economic  struggle  which  has  already  begun  than 
a  great  commercial  museum  properly  e^uix>ped  and  properly  utilized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Why  was  your  institution  named  a  museum? — A.  I  might 
say  that  was  rather  accidental;  it  followed  an  accident.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  time  you  have  to  give  to  this.  I  have  one  or  two  important  things  to 
follow  this. 

Q.  We  will  take  all  the  time  necessary. — ^A.  At  the  time  this  institution  was 
organized  I  was  engaged  as  professor  of  certain  lines  of  botany  which  especially 
went  out  toward  the  use  of  fibers  and  their  commercial  side  m  the  Umversity 
of  Pennsylvania.  By  accident  I  had  a  call  to  go  to  Chicago  to  take  charge  of 
what  they  wanted  to  do  in  botany  there,  and  I  went  out  to  the  World's  Fair,  and 
while  waiting  and  looking  over  the  advantages  that  mi^ht  accrue  from  putting 
together  the  raw  products  which  had  been  brought  to  Chicago  from  all  countries 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  it  looked  to  me  as  though  we  might  aid  our  own  manu- 
factures from  material  from  the  different  countries,  if  the  materials  from  the 
different  countries  could  be  brought  together  in  one  place  where  the  manufac- 
turers could  study  the  collection,  as  we  import  raw  products  for  our  manufactures 
immensely. 

Mentioning  that  matter  to  some  of  our  wideawake  men  in  the  councils,  Mr. 
Thomas  Meehan  immediately  proposed  that  the  city  councils  of  Philadelphia  make 
an  appropriation  and  that  I  go  back  to  Chicago  and  lay  the  question  of  the  advan- 
tage of  our  manufacturers  Def ore  these  Latin- American  countries,  and  ask  a 
donation  of  all  the  material  they  brought  to  Chicago. 

In  brief,  it  resulted  in  my  bringing  back  about  24  carloads  of  materials  to  Phila- 
delphia from  all  the  Latin-American  countries,  and  from  all  the  other  countries. 
There  was  no  organization.  An  an  immense  amount  of  other  material  had  been 
donated — some  18  countries  having  donated  all  their  educational  material,  I  then 
proposed  that  a  group  of  museums  should  be  established  in  Philadelphia  like  the 
»outh  Kensington  group  in  London,  which  is  extremely  extensive. 

The  city  councils  took  this  up  and  voted  by  ordinance  the  power  to  a  board  of 
trustees,  and  they  named  about  15  of  the  leading  gentlemen  in  Philadelphia  in 
business,  without  regard  to  politics  at  all,  as  trustees,  who  should  be  empowered 
to  be  trustees  of  this  institunon,  to  form  a  group  of  museums  which  they  named 
"Without  anv  conference  with  me,  the  Philadelphia  Museums.  Now  that  meant  a 
commercial  and  economic  museum,  a  mnseum  of  history,  an  ethnological  museum, 
and  a  general  museum.  On  that  basis  I  went  to  work.  These  gentlemen  held  a 
meeting  immediately,  and  I  was  appointed  the  director,  and  since  that  time  haVe 
developiBd  only  one  of  these  museums — ^the  economic  and  commercial.  I  took 
hold  of  that  first  because  I  was  myself  interested  in  it,  and  because  I  saw  the 
needs  of  the  country  and  saw  the  possibility  of  gettingmoney  to  develop  that  side. 
Q.  Where  is  your  building  in  Philadelphia? — A.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
has  donated  the  use  of  the  buildings  which  they  formerly  occupied  with  About 
1^400  or  1,500  clerks  on  Fourth  street  just  below  Walnut,  to  this  institution  ever 
since  we  first  organized,  taking  a  rental  of  only  $1  per  year  and  keeping  the 
bnildings  in  repair.  They  give  us  a  floor  space  of  about  300,000  feet,  includmg  a 
hundred  rooms  large  and  small.  It  is  entirely  inadequate  at  the  present  moment 
for  the  work  that  is  being  done,  and  for  2  years  we  have  been  building  up  a  plant 
in  another  part  of  the  city;  the  city  having  donated  land  and  $200,000  to  begin 
the  work;  flie  State  also  donating  ^5,000;  and  if  you  will  remember  during  the 
exx>osition  which  we  held,  or  before  that,  the  United  States  Government  gave 
$300,000  toward  those  buildings.  We  have  already  put  into  this  plant  over 
$600,000— nearly  $700,000.  We  secured  by  private  contributions  from  private 
individuals  over  $100,000.  We  secured  from  floor  space  from  this  exposition  over 
$150,000  and  that  went  into  the  buildings. 

From  the  start  we  planned  to  construct  the  buildings  for  this  export  exposition 
as  -peTtaanent  buildings  for  the  Commercial  Museum  and  the  other  departments  of 
this  work.  At  the  present  moment  wo  have  4  large  buildings  on  this  ground,  one 
ttie  power  house,  complete.    It  is  to  furnish  power,  heat,  and  light,  costing  over 
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$80,000  with  its  equipment  absolutely  complete.  We  have  3  otiier  bnildiiigs  oo 
each  of  which  has  been  expended  from  $110,000  to  $175,000.  These  also  are  perma- 
nent buildings.  We  are  asking  the  State  of  Pennenrlvama  this  ^ear  for  $iiOO,000 
to  complete  certain  of  these  buildings.  I  would  state  that  there  is  in  the  preaent 
administration  of  the  State  flrreat  sympathy  with  this  work  and  strong  expreaaioiis 
in  every  way  in  favor  of  making  these  annual  appropriations  for  it. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  all  this  large  and  rapid  growui,  it  is  still,  then,  confined  to 
the  commercial  character  of  the  subjects? — A.  It  is  entirely  confined  to  the  com- 
mercial side,  and  probably  will  be  for  the  present — ^probably  will  be  until  we  find 
somebody  who  wants  to  donate  some  $300,000  or  $400,000  to  start  some  of  the  other 
departments. 

Q.  You  have  these  samples  of  ffoods  from  all  countries,  both  raw  material  and 
manufactures,  displayed  so  that  tney  can  be  readily  seen  by  visitors? — ^A.  Yes;  we 
have.  And  that  would  lead  me  to  show  you  something  of  our  departments  of  raw 
products  and  manufactured  goods  as  illustrated  in  this  institntion.  [Here  the 
witness  exhibited  samples  of  ramie.l  I  have  brought  just  one  prodnct.  It  will 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  a  thousand  others.  It  was  the  object  in  ^tliering  these 
raw  products  to  make  them  useful  to  our  manufacturers,  and  in  doingr  that  it  was 
necessary  to  make  them  just  as  full  and  complete  as  xK>6sible  and  have  them  from 
every  country.  If  a  manufacturer  is  using  special  lines  of  fibers,  lie  does  not 
always  know  that  there  are  not  other  fibers  which  would  even  better  serve  his 
purpose,  and  he  may  not  have  investigated  the  matter.  That  leads  the  institution 
to  set  about  an  inquiry  and  bring  together  as  completely  as  possible  every  differ- 
ent kind  of  raw  product  used  by  our  manufacturers,  or  ^^ch  may  be  used — gums, 
resins,  tan  barks,  dyestuffs— every  sort  of  thing,  and  the  opporhmitiee  in  many  of 
these  lines  are  extremely  ^eat,  because  there  are  probably  15  or  20  different  coun- 
tries in  which  there  are  immense  resources,  say,  like  Brazil,  in  the  interior,  or 
Venezuela,  and  many  other  countries  where  there  has  really  been  no  investigatioii 
whatever,  and  where  the  manufacturing  interests  are  entirely  unconnected  with 
what  existo  there.  So  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  museums,  and  the  manage- 
ment has  used  all  the  power  it  could  get  with  the  different  countries,  to  induce 
them  to  send  their  raw  products  to  Philadelphia  to  put  on  exhibitioii.  There, 
they  have  been  told,  they  would  be  exhibited  for  notning;  they  would  be  put  in 
the  very  best  possible  shape  for  exhibition;  if  glass  was  needed,  put  in  glass  cases, 
and  every  care  would  be  taken  of  them  to  make  them  permanent  for  the  use  of 
our  manufacturers.  There  is  reciprocity  in  this  matter,  because  these  countriefi 
are,  of  course,  desirous  of  exporting  their  materials  into  our  country.  We  have 
sent  out  thousands  of  circulars  to  uninvestigated  territories,  like  Latin- America 
and  the  West  Indies  and  other  foreigpi  countries,  stating  that  in  our  laboratories 
we  would  examine  and  test  any  kind  of  material — gums,  resins,  dyestnflEs,  fibers— 
anything  which  might  be  sent  to  us  to  use,  returning  the  analyras  or  the  result  of 
the  test  to  the  sender  on  one  condition,  providing  he  would  send  all  the  data — and 
we  outline  what  that  data  shall  be— and  give  us  samples  large  enough  to  make 
fine  exhibits  and  to  place  before  our  manufacturers,  if  it  is  worth  anyt^iin^  for 
their  uses.  That  results,  I  find,  in  bales  of  material  being  sent  to  us — ^material  in 
great  quantity.  We  established  a  laboratory  in  the  very  b^^innin^,  which  i» 
manned  by  the  very  best  expert  technical  chemists  that  I  could  find. 

tj.  Your  service,  therefore,  is  not  wholly  confined  to  the  promotion  of  the  export 
trade,  but  also  to  the  development  of  the  opportunities  for  our  domestic  manu- 
facturers generally  for  the  home  market  as  well  as  the  foreign  market? — ^A.  Our 
work  is  for  the  benefit  of  trade  in  every  line.  The  export  trade  of  our  manufac- 
turers leaves  a  home  market  for  somebody  who  can  not  export,  so  the  work  we 
are  dbing  opens  up  the  greatest  possible  interests  for  the  home  merchant  in  ev^ 
way.  We  have  had  numbers  of  different  countries  vote  money  in  their  respectiTe 
congresses  to  be  devoted  to  investigating  their  own  products  and  sending  tnem  on 
to  us.  As  an  illustration:  The  State  of  Para,  in  Brazil,  some  time  a^o  voted 
$3,000  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  proper  commission  to  get  together  the  raw  prod- 
ucts and  the  materials,  gums,  resins,  fibers,  rubbers,  everytlung  that  could  be 
brought  together,  to  send  a  large  collection  to  the  commercial  mnsenms.  Of 
course  this  was  done  for  their  own  benefit,  but  it  is  also  directly  for  our  benefit 
That  collection  is  being  prei)ared  and  will  soon  be  shipped  to  us.  Some  400  dif- 
ferent collections,  stimulated  in  this  way,  were  sent  to  us  last  vear.  We  hate 
outgrown  the  possibility  of  exhibiting  all  this  material  in  the  buildings  where  we 
are,  and  that  is  why  we  are  hurrying  to  construct  the  other  buildings  and  get  into 
them. 

Q.  As  an  illustration  of  what  you  are  doing,  what  is  this  material  which  yoo 
have  brought  here?— A.  I  have  brought  just  one  raw  product  to  show  yon  how 
we  keep  up  to  date,  so  to  speak,  on  a  raw  product  for  the  use  of  manufacturerB. 
This  ];MK)duct  which  I  have  Drought  is  ranue.    It  is  destined  to  be  probably  one  of 
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the  most  yaloable  fibers  in  existence.  We  exMbit  the  crude  plant  from  every 
place  where  it  is  grown.  We  have  it  from  China,  from  the  Philippine  Islands, 
from  Japan;  we  have  it  from  other  Asiatic  conntries;  we  have  it  from  Jamaica, 
from  the  West  Indies,  from  Florida,  so  that  if  an  investigation  were  started  a  test 
could  readily  be  made  as  to  the  conditions,  if  there  are  any,  in  the  different  conn- 
tries  where  it  grows.  We  then  have  it  in  a  partiall}r  prepared  state  [exhibiting 
prodnct] ,  as  different  countries  have  made  it  to  place  it  in  the  markets.  We  have 
considerable  of  this  material  [exhibiting  product]  exactly  in  this  shape  from 
Mexico.  In  preparing  it  for  export  they  nave  only  nackled  it  without  taking  off 
the  coarse  cortex  or  bark.  That  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  preparation  wnich 
it  receives  in  Japan.  In  that  country  it  is  prex>ared  for  export  in  this  shape 
[exhibiting  product] . 

Q.  Please  describe  that  shape  so  it  will  be  on  record. — A.  The  coarse  bark  has 
hem  entirely  hackled  away,  and  the  fiber,  without  being  separated  into  minute 
threads,  has  been  stripped  off  in  bands  from  the  plant  and  then  partially  bleached. 
Q.  How  long  is  that  fiber?— A.  The  fiber  may  be  almost  the  complete  length  of 
the  plant  and  the  plant  may  grow  from  5  to  8  feet  in  height.  ThiB  [exhibiting 
proanct]  is  another  Me^dcan  sample. 

Q.  Braided?— A.  This  is  a  prex)aration  of  the  same  fiber  from  China  [exhibiting 
product]. 

Q.  (Bjr  Mr.  Litchman.)  Please  describe  it  so  the  stenographer  will  be  able  to 
identify  it  by  sample. — ^A.  This  sample  from  China  has  been  evidently  a  less  time 
treated  after  it  was  prepared  in  water  and  in  all  probability  prepared  from 
younger  plants.    Ton  see  the  greenish  tissue  adheres  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Are  these  exhibits  in  the  condition  in  which  thev  are 
usually  imported  into  America?— A.  They  are  brought  in  from  China  in  large 
bales. 

Q.  With  the  preliminary  preparation  of  the  fiber  which  you  have  shown  here? — 
A.  Tes.  I  womd  state  that  there  is  very  little  traffic  so  far  in  this  fiber  in  this 
country,  because  there  are  no  mills  yet  which  are  capable  of  handling  it  in  the 
best  way.  I  have  brought  along  with  me  some  of  the  yams  which  are  being 
made  in  Enj^lish  mills  [exhibiting  vamsj.  You  will  see  that  it  looks  very  much 
like  mercerized  cotton.    It  has  a  silk  finish  and  a  silky  appearance. 

(j.  (Bv  Mr.  Litchman.)  It  readily  takes  a  dye?— A.  It  does;  it  takes  a  dye 
extremely  readily. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  difficulty  in  handling  this  product  in  this  coun- 
try?— A.  The  want  of  the  proper  machinery  and  the  proper  processes  to  degum 
the  fiber.  The  fiber  possesses,  as  taken  from  the  ]^lant,  a  gum  which  prevents 
the  sxnnner  from  properly  spinning  it,  and  while  it  is  a  simple  thing  to  oleach  it 
and  to  d^^um  it  entirely,  the  processes  so  far  discovered  are  too  ejroensive— make 
the  fiber  too  costly.  I  have  nere  in  my  hands  some  extremely  nnely  prepared 
and  bleached  fiber.  If  you  see  it  at  a  little  distance  or  even  with  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  fiber,  I  doubt  if  you  could  hardly  tell  it  from  silk. 

Q.  Where  was  the  sample  prepared  that  you  are  now  exhibiting?— A.  This 
sample  was  prepared  in  Hamburg,  Oermany. 

Q.  Have  foreign  countries  discovered  any  process  for  extracting  the  gum  from 
the  fiber  in  a  commercial  sense?— A.  Yes;  they  are  doing  it  more  successfully 
than  we  are  at  the  uresent  time. 

My  object  in  exhibiting  this  raw  product  was  to  show  you  that  the  Commercial 
Museum  aims  to  investigate  all  these  questions  and  to  secure  everything  th&t  a 
manufacturer  or  anyone  else  would  want,  to  study  the  question — not  only  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  raw  product,  but  in  all  the  succeeding  stages  also  and  the  mauu- 
facttires  from  the  different  fabrics;  also  if  there  is  any  cloth  made  or  anything  of 
that  kind  to  secure  that;  showing  everything  from  the  crude  stage  to  the  finished 
product  so  far  as  it  has  gone.  »o  that  it  is  our  aim  to  make  the  Commercial 
Museum  a  place  where  you  can  do  the  most  complete  work  or  make  the  most 
complete  study  on  any  one  of  these  raw  products.  You  find  the  material  in  every 
stage  and  may  find  the  literature  connected  with  it  also. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  In  what  kind  of  eoods  is  it  intended  to  utilize  this 
iramie  plant  and  its  product?— A.  In  Japan  where  they  are  making  considerable 
of  it  (this  is  a  sample  of  the  goods)  it  is  used  just  as  we  should  use  cotton  for 
ordinary  garments— just  as  we  would  use  pongee  silk.  This  happens  to  be  a  little 
liarsh  in  tne  feel,  but  it  is  because  the  material  was  perhaps  not  bleached  as  thor- 
on^hly  as  it  might  be.  It  could  be  made  very  soft.  It  is  the  best  product  to 
^Mlulterate^silk  with. 

Q.  Its  manufacture  would  come  more  directly  in  competition  with  cotton? — 
,A*   With  cotton  and  silk  both. 

Q.  As  an  auxiliary  for  the  silk  manufacturer?— A.  Yes,  I  have  here  a  sample  of 
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paper  made  from  it  [exhibiting  paper] .  It  is  a  sample  which  was  ^ven  to  tis  by 
the  Hon.  T.  B.  Neal,  president  of  the  Neal  Bank,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  All  I  know  ahoaX 
it  is  that  they  are  making  some  experiments  in  the  Sonth,  and  probably  this  fiber 
may  snpplant  entirely  linen  fiber  for  paper;  and  as  the  plant  is  mnch  larger,  and 
yon  can  prodnce  mnch  more  of  it  to  the  acre  here,  it  would  be  therefore  a  much 
cheaper  material.  It  produces,  as  you  see,  a  very  fine  and  delicate  paper;  no 
doubt  the  finest  writing  pai>er  can  he  produced  from  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  This  is  a  tissue  paper  and  presents  a  good  appearance.- 
A.  Unfortunately  I  was  not  at  home  when  this  was  brought,  and  I  have  not  many 
particulars  about  it. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Before  you  leave  this  subject,  I  would  like  to  make 
an  inquiry:  In  what  p»arts  of  the  United  States  can  ramie  be  grown  with  profit?- 
A.  In  all  the  subtropical  parts.  Ramie  must  be  ^own  where  there  is  a  season 
long  enough  to  bring  it  to  maturity  before  there  is  a  hard  frost.  It  will  grow 
nicely  in  the  Southern  States  as  a  rule. 

Q.  Does  it  have  to  be  planted  annually?— A.  It  has  to  be  planted  annually. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litohman.  )  Does  it  grow  from  a  plant  or  seed? — A.  It  grows  readily 
from  the  seed.    It  is  a  plant  allied  to  the  nettle. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  nearly  does  it  correspond  to  hemp— to  what 
is  known  as  hemp  in  our  Western  country? — ^A.  It  is  a  much  straighter  stem,  bat 
it  would  not  quite  attain  the  height  of  extremely  thrifty  hemp.  It  is  much  more 
advantageous  for  fiber,  probably  because  it  does  not  branch  as  hemp  does.  U 
you  remember,  hemp  branches  very  extensively,  and  this  plant  grows  with  very 
few  branches.  As  you  see,  it  has  very  fine  straight  stems,  and  my  judgment 
would  be  it  would  be  a  superior  plant  over  hemp. 

Q.  More  profitable? — ^A.  More  profitable  in  its  growth  than  hemp. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BIennedy.)  Is  it  grown  with  profit  in  any  part  of  this  country 
yet? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is.  In  Massachusetts  they  have  a  mill  where  they 
are  trying  all  kinds  of  experiments,  and  they  are  beginning  to  succeed  in  work- 
ing with  the  fiber;  but  the  season  would  not  be  long  enough  to  grow^  ramie  in  its 
best  state — that  is,  in  its  large  growth — ^in  Massachusetts. 

9.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.Harris.)  Would  it  be  likely  to  supplant  cotton? — A.  I  do  not 
think  so.  The  uses  of  ramie  would  probably  be  where  fine  linen  would  be  nsed; 
and  when  it  is  properly  prepared  and  bleached,  as  this  sample  I  have  shown  yotu 
it  would  work  into  fabrics  that  could  be  worn  as  silk  is  worn.  I  doubt  if  it  wonld 
come  in  competition  at  all  with  cotton. 

We  have  many  manufacturers  come  to  us,  and  in  looking  over  the  fibers  or  the 
different  things  we  have  in  certain  lines,  they  have  found  in  certain  instances 
something  much  better  than  they  were  using,  and  through  our  bureau  we  were 
able  to  show  them  how  to  get  it  and  put  them  into  proper  communication.  Thai 
runs  into  timber  and  all  sorts  of  materials. 

On  the  other  side,  we  have  made  a  great  study  of  manufactured  products.  Be- 
fore we  had  many  manufactured  products  in  stock  we  were  constantly  making 
reports  for  manufacturers,  and  if  I  show  you  some  of  these  reports  it  will  show 
you  how  we  get  together  the  manufactured  products  which  we  now  have  and  how 
we  did  get  them  together.  Of  course  they  become  inadequate  and  are  retired  con- 
stantly. Last  year  we  made  27,203  reports  such  as  I  am  going  to  pass  to  yon  to 
look  at.  Some  27,000  reports  were  made  to  manufacturers  on  the  i>os8ibiHtie6  of 
export  trade.  Many  of  these  were  illustrated  with  photog[raph8.  For  instance, 
here  is  one  on  the  foreign  market  for  shovels,  and  here  is  an  illustration  of  20  or  3D 
shovels  such  as  could  be  put  on  the  market  in  certain  places.  This  is  a  comi^ete 
description  for  the  manufacturer. 

Here  is  another  report:  "German,  French,  and  EngUsh  goods  in  the  foreign 
market."    This  is  made  on  several  lines  of  goods. 

Here  is  another  on  ready-made  clothing  in  Brazil,  showing  the  kind  of  cloth  they 
are  using  and  the  prices  they  are  getting,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke).  Take  this  shovel  circular.  Will  not  you  read  the  deecri]?- 
tion  of  one  class  of  shovels  there  for  the  record? — A.  This  is  tne  second  report  evi- 
dently made  of  this  kind.  (Reading. )  Referring  to  our  former  report  on  snovekin 
foreign  markets,  we  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  inclosed  photographs  of  (Jennan 
and  English  shovels  wmch  find  ready  sale  in  various  export  markets.  These  an? 
shipped  to  South  Africa  and  to  Argentine  and  South  American  ports,  and  shipped 
to  a  limited  extent  to  China.  The  following  is  a  description  of  tne  sizes  and  {ffices 
of  the  goods  represented.  For  example,  here  is  one  inade  in  England  and  sold  in 
the  Australian  markets.  It  is  a  four-tine  fork  with  a  common  handle,  the  length  oi 
the  tines  being  18i  inches  and  the  width  of  fork  8^  inches.  At  the  manufacturer'* 
price  it  sells  for  16  shillings,  or  $4,  a  dozen,  while  the  retail  price  is  48  shillings,  or 
$12.    C.  T.  Skelton  &  Co.,  Sheffield,  England,  are  the  manufacturers. 
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Ton  see  these  reports  are  designed  to  go  snfficiently  into  the  minntise  with  the 
photographs  so  that  the  mannf  actnrer  can  make  the  exact  goods  if  he  wishes. 

Q.  How  many  other  shovels  and  forks  are  described  in  the  circular  yon  have  in 
your  hands? — A.  This  is  only  a  short  circular.  There  are  8  shovels  and  forks 
minutely  described  in  this  circular. 

Q.  Is  that  circular  furnished  to  all  the  shovel  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States? — A.  This  circular  or  this  report  and  the  previous  one  were  probably 
drawn  up  on  the  inquiry  of  some  particular  firm.  After  this  inquiry  had  been 
made  ana  this  report  had  been  sent  out,  the  name  of  the  report  is  recorded  in  the 
weekly  bulletin,  of  which  we  distribute  thousands  to  manufacturers  over  the 
United  States,  each  report  being  under  a  number  with  its  title;  and  any  manu- 
facturer in  the  United  States  seeing  this — and  these  are  often  quoted  in  the  man- 
ufacturers' journals— and  sending  for  that  report,  would  receive  it.  So  that  while 
it  is  made  for  some  particular  firm,  at  a  later  date,  when  it  appears  in  the  circular, 
it  would  be  possible  for  anyone  interested  in  shovels  to  get  it.  Later  I  shall 
sx>eak  of  this  report,  which  we  publish  by  the  week,  and  wnich  includes  all  the 
foreign  inquiries  which  we  get  and  also  the  details  of  the  different  reports  which 
we  make  and  send  out  to  manufacturers  (submitting  report  for  inspection). 
These  reports  which  we  make  are  sometimes  very  elaborate,  and  sometimes  ^ey 
are  very  orief . 

I  hold  in  my  hands  a  report  which  was  called  for  by  one  of  the  locomotive 
builders  in  this  country,  and  which  gives  a  complete  description  by  photographs 
and  then  later  by  actual  measurements  of  the  parts  of  the  locomotives  being  built 
in  England  for  New  South  Wales.  That  rei)ort  has  gone  probably  to  every 
locomotive  builder  in  the  United  States. 

Here  is  another  one  on  the  exportation  of  carriage  parts  into  Indo-China,  and 
here  are  photographs  of  the  carnages  which  are  now  going  into  that  country  and 
are  made  by  otner  countries  than  the  United  States. 

I  have  here  another  rei>ort  with  a  series  of  drawings  complete  enough  for  the 
construction  of  the  carriers*  express  wagons  sold  in  Australia.  The  working 
drawings  are  given  in  this  report.  To  change  the  subject  slightly,  I  have  a  report 
on  the  excavating  pumx>s  used  at  Havre,  France,  in  taking  care  of  sewage.  Here 
is  another  on  the  ink  market  in  Germany,  and  still  another  on  Holland's  market 
for  pianos;  another  one  on  confectionery  m  Jamaica;  another  on  the  stove  market 
in  Brazil. 

These  were  taken  out  of  our  files  at  random.  We  keep  copies  of  every  report 
we  send,  for  we  often  have  to  reproduce  them  for  manufacturers  who  call  for 
them.  There  are  other  reports  here,  but  my  object  is  simply  to  illustrate  the 
method  of  our  work.  I  repeat  that  we  have  distributed  37,203  of  these  reports 
during  the  past  year. 

Q.  Is  the  demand  for  them  increasing? — ^A.  Our  work  has  been  steadilv  increas- 
ing from  the  first,  each  year.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  the  work  of  such  an 
institution  known— to  let  people  ^ow  that  such  work  exists  and  that  it  is  at  their 
service. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Is  there  any  charge  to  the  merchants  of  the  United 
States  for  the  information  furnished?— A.  We  have  made  a  nominal  charge  of 
$100  a  year  to  any  firm  which  desires  to  have  us  watch  all  their  interests  abroad 
and  give  them  reports  without  the  asking,  and  in  every  case  communicate  to  them 
anything  we  may  find  in  the  extensive  literature  or  papers  that  may  come  to  us. 
We  have  found  that  as  a  rule  we  do  anywhere  from  $100  to  $300  worth  of  type- 
"writinff  reports,  for  any  firm  that  uses  us,  before  the  year  is  through,  and  that 
the  balance  of  the  actual  labor  of  compiling  these  reports  and  puttmg  them  in 
their  hands,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense  of  replying  to  questions  which  they 
are  likely  to  ask,  leaves  a  balance  against  us  for  the  mechanical  work  during  the 
year. 

Q.  There  are  some  contributions,  then,  from  that  source  in  addition  to  th»^  city 

and  State  appropriations  that  sustain  the  museum?— A.  I  would  state  that  our 

income  from  manufacturers  during  1899  was  $50,000,  and  during  1900  over  $60,000. 

Q.  Indicating  that  your  service  had  been  satisfactory? — A.  Oh,  yes.    We  have 

many  firms  that  use  us  very  vigorously. 

Now,  of  another  kind  of  report  we  have  sent  out  during  the  year  58,099,  and  I 
am  going  to  read  you  one  of  these  reports.  I  do  not  care  to  have  the  name  of  the 
firm  introduced  in  the  record. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquh ar.  )  Can  you  read  the  report  without  jriving  the  name  in 
order  to  show  the  form  of  what  the  report  is? — ^A.  Yes;  I  will  omit  the  name. 
First  I  will  give  you  the  inquiry  upon  which  the  report  was  based.  [Reading:! 
*'  We  are  shipping  a  gr^t  many  goods  to  England  at  the  present  time  and  would 
like  to  know  aefinite^  whether  or  not  it  requires  the  use  of  the  phrase  *  Made  in 
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the  United  States '  on  the  same.  We  have  made  several  inquiries  lately  and  some 
of  the  parties  claim  it  should  be  and  others  that  it  is  not  necessary.  If  you  haT« 
any  dennite  information  on  this  point  or  can  acquaint  us  with  the  la'w  in  the  mat- 
ter we  would  consider  it  a  great  favor.  Also,  can  you  inform  us  whether  it  requiree 
*  Made  in  Germany '  or  *  Made  in  England '  on  goods  sent  to  this  country,  or  has 
this  law  been  repealed?    Trusting  this  information     ♦    ♦    ♦    etc." 

It  is  part  of  our  business  to  be  familiar  with  commercial  law  and  to  have  on 
file,  as  we  have,  the  commercial  laws  of  all  countries.  We  have  reoenUy  com- 
piled a  pamphlet  of  40  or  50  pages  on  the  laws  of  trade-marks  throughout  the 
world  and  distributed  that  pamphlet — about  10,000  of  them. 

I  will  read  you  the  answer  to  this  inquiry:  **  Special  inquiry  No.  18636,  referring 
to  the  merchandising  marks  in  Great  Britain.  Answering  ^our  favor  of  the  2l8t 
instant,  and  the  question  contained  therein  as  to  the  necessity  of  marking  '  Made 
in  the  United  States  *  upon  all  goods  shipped  into  England,  we  beg  to  say  tiiat  the 
latest  decision  on  this  point  up  to  the  opening  of  the  present  year  leaves  the  ques- 
tion in  about  this  position:  If  you  place  on  your  goods  in  a  prominent  position  the 
name  of  your  firm  and  address  in  the  Umted  States,  that  is  a  sufficiently  clear 
indication  that  the  goods  are  made  in  the  United  States  and  removes  the  necessity 
for  any  other  indication  of  the  country  of  ori^;  but  it  would  not  do,  for  example, 
to  put  merely  your  firm's  name  [and  that  js  inserted  here]  with  the  locality.  New 
York  or  Boston.  The  name  of  the  State  or  the  United  States  must  be  added  in 
order  to  avoid  danger  in  the  possibility  of  a  town  similarly  named  existing  in  the 
British  Empire,  the  existence  of  which  might  enable  some  British  merchant  to  sell 
your  goods  as  goods  of  English  manufacture  because  of  the  similarity  of  the  name 
of  the  English  town.  Second,  if  your  goods  are  without  mark,  that  is,  without 
the  address  of  the  firm  or  combination  of  words  in  the  Ehiglish  langua^^,  then  it 
is  unnecessary  for  them  to  bear  the  slightest  indication  of  the  cotmtry  of  origin, 
because  in  the  condition  shipped  they  do  not  place  in  the  hands  of  the  EngUsh 
trader  an  aid  to  their  sale  as  an  Elnglish-made  article." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  read  any  further,  because  that  illustrates  the  method. 

Q.  (By Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  see  boxes  marked'* Made  in  G^ermany.*'  Does  that 
comply  with  the  law,  or  must  the  goods  be  marked  also?— A.  The  goods,  I  think, 
would  also  have  to  be  marked.  The  goods  themselves  would  have  to  be  marked 
so  each  package  would  be  recognized. 

I  will  take  up  just  one  other  sort  of  inquiry.  We  have  every  week  perhaps 
from  500  to  800  inquiries  from  foreign  houses,  and  we  wrote  something  like  72,000 
letters  last  year  in  answering  foreign  inquiries.  These  were  taken  out  of  the  files 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  what  they  might  happen  to  be. 

Here  is  an  inquiry  from  the  city  of  Antwerp,  Belgium,  with  reference  to 
'*  United  States  manufacturers  of  locomotive  sand  boxes  with  compressed  air." 
This  inquiry  is  in  French.  The  writers  are  a  large  firm  in  Antwerp  and  they 
want  to  be  put  in  communication  with  any  manufacturers  of  locomotlTe  sand 
boxes  with  compressed  air  in  this  country.  This  was  answered  by  givuu^  them  a 
letter  telling  with  what  firms  to  communicate,  and  in  some  cases  we  also  followed 
that  information  up  by  writing  a  letter  to  each  one  of  these  firms,  giving  them 
practically  a  copy  of  this  letter  so  they  themselves  could  follow  it  np  if  th^ 
wished.  The  answer  would  leave  no  prominent  firm  out,  and  in  that  way  a 
edn^le  inquiry  sometimes  requires  25  or  80  letters  to  be  written  in  order  to  pot 
the  information  in  the  hands  of  the  firms  who  could  best  handle  that  sort  of  thing. 
As  I  said  we  wrote  something  like  72,000  letters  in  reference  to  just  such  inquiries 
as  that  from  foreign  firms  during  the  past  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  many  stenographers  do  jyou  employ? — ^A.  Our 
force  varies  to  a  certain  extent.  We  have  had  in  our  employ  as  high  as  170  pa- 
sons,  and  the  number  runs  occasionally  down  to  perhaps  100,  in  proportion  to  the 
work  we  are  doing,  and  we  have  been  able  as  we  have  gone  along  to  systematue 
our  work  very  much  and  have  established  6  or  7  bureaus,  each  taking  charge  of 
its  special  line  of  work.  I  would  say  that  we  have  at  the  present  time  about  40 
stenographers  and  typewriters,  and  most  of  these  write  from  2  to  5  languages. 
We  are,  with  our  present  force,  able  to  handle  business  in  about  18  different 
languages  without  any  trouble.  We  are  also  always  looking  out  for  persona  who 
are  experts  in  different  foreign  fields  of  trade.  For  instance,  we  have  one  gentle- 
man, an  Englidiman,  with  us  who  has  been  for  7  years  in  Africa  and  who  knows 
all  the  prominent  firms  in  the  large  cities  of  South  Africa.  We  have  another 
gentleman  with  us,  a  G^erman,  who  was  for  15  years  connected  in  the  most  active 
way  as  an  investigator  with  the  exporting  firms  of  Germany,  and  who  knows  all 
the  leading  German  firms  from  personal  contact.  The  men  who  make  these 
reports  must  be  experts  in  their  special  lines. 

We  have  brought  together  about  1 ,200  current  journals  and  price  courants— the 
leading  publicatic^  on  commeroe  from  every  foreign  government^  ^  Sometimes 
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we  can  not  get  the  goyemment  to  send  them  to  ns;  then  we  have  to  get  special 
agents  and  even  private  people  to  get  them  for  ns.  With  the  literatnre  which  we 
are  enabled  to  get  the  different  governments  and  private  individoals  to  send  to  ns, 
and  onr  current  journals  and  the  few  people  we  keep  ont  investigating  the  trade  oi 
different  countries  as  special  agents  of  our  work,  and  the  correspondence,  more  or 
less  active,  with  the  forei^  firms  with  which  we  are  in  touch,  we  are  enabled  to 
secure  almost  any  kind  of  mf  ormation. 

Q.  You  have  not  mentioned  the  consular  service  in  any  way? — A.  Three  or  4 
years  ago  Ck>ngress  was  good  enough  to  pass  a  resolution  asking  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  put  the  consular  service  at  our  disx>osal  with  regard  to  commercial  infor- 
mation. We  have  used  the  consular  service  most  vi£X>rously  since  that  time.  No 
consul  has  been  appointed  whom  we  have  not  invited  to  come  and  look  our  bureau 
over  and  study  our  work,  and  if  they  were  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  trade 
of  the  country  to  which  they  were  ^oing,  we  had  all  the  documents  to  eQiow  tiiem, 
giving  information  as  to  the  condition  of  that  country.  Numbers  of  consuls  have 
come  and  stayed  a  week  or  10  days  or  2  weeks  to  study  before  going  to  their 
respective  countries,  because  our  literature  was  so  full. 

I  would  state  that  we  have  had  the  most  hearty  cooperation  through  the  consu- 
lar bureau  in  the  State  Depcuianent.  We  have  had  a  very  fine  service  rendered  to 
ns  through  many  of  the  consuls  who,  before  their  appointment,  were  more  or  less 
experts  m  trade.  Material  which  has  been  sent  to  us  direct  by  the  consuls,  we 
duplicate  and  send  to  the  consular  bureau.  I  think,  as  a  rule,  important  com- 
munications are  sent  to  the  consular  bureau  first,  but  such  a  course  is  not  required 
of  the  consuls.  We  take  gre&t  pleasure  and  ^^reat  pains  always,  when  receiving 
anything  that  is  important,  to  communicate  it  to  the  consular  bureau,  even  if  it 
did  not  come  from  a  consul,  provided  it  is  wanted  and  any  use  can  be  made  of  it. 

There  is  a  great  deal  said  just  now  about  the  consular  service  and  its  inef- 
ficiency. I  ought  to  say  that  we  tnow  pretty  well  about  how  that  is,  and  I  believe 
that  in  the  consular  service  of  the  Umted  States  there  are  many  of  the  best  con- 
suls of  the  world— men  who  appreciate  the  growing  trade  of  tne  United  States, 
and  who  are  keeping  in  touch  with  everything  in  the  line  of  trade  of  the  country 


they  are  sent  to.  and  constantly  communicating Jtheir  information  to  the  Consular 
Bureau  in  Wasnington.  On  the  other  hand,  it  goes  without  saying  that  occa- 
sionally there  is  a  man  appointed  who  has  not  been  in  the  business  which  would 
make  him  best  adapted  for  the  location  or  the  work  which  he  ought  to  do.  The 
consular  service,  perhaps,  cordd  be  most  severely  criticised  with  reference  to  the 
laws  which  were  made  for  the  control  of  the  service  and  the  apportioning  out  of 
consular  districts  or  localities.  The  laws  which  govern  the  service  were  made 
many  years  ago  and  are  inadequate.  That  is,  perhaps,  the  severest  stricture  on 
the  consular  service  to-day,  ana  it  is  a  stricture  that  does  not  criticise  the  indi- 
vidualB  that  enter  the  service.  If  there  were  revisions  of  the  consular  law  in  har- 
mony with  the  best  parts  of  several  bills  that  have  been  drawn,  it  would  be  per- 
fectly possible  to  secure  betterment  of  the  consular  service  and  to  make  a  much 
better  reputation  than  we  have  at  the  present  time.  The  new  law  ought  to  have 
the  consular  service  under  civil-service  regtilations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Can  you  give  an  illustration  of  the  inadequate  law  that 
y;ou  speak  of?— A.  I  think  I  comd.  I  would  not  like  to  make  a  specific  illustra- 
tion, but  I  will  give  you  one  line  in  which  the  salaries  are  fixed  for  certain  local- 
ities, and  in  which  they  were  fixed  many,  many  years  ago.  Since  the  salaries  were 
fixed  some  of  the  places  have  risen  to  be  tenfold  more  important  than  they  were 
-when  the  salaries  were  fixed,  and  other  places  havegone  down  to  almost  worthless 
places,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned.  The  worthless  places  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  may  have  sidaries  of  double  the  places  that  have  mcreased  tenfold, 
and  those  salaries  can  not  be  changed.  That  is  a  crying  evil,  because  our  consuls 
have  no  standing  in  such  cases.  If  you  can  get  a  man  to  go  for  a  salary  of  $1 ,000, 
because  he  wants  to  go  abroad,  he  does  not  go  for  commercial  reasons;  he  must 
be  an  inferior  man  to  the  man  who  would  ^o  for  $8,000  or  $10,000  to  a  good  place, 
and  then  he  has  no  standing,  as  compared  with  the  officials  from  foreign  countries 
in  those  places. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Hakris.)  I  want  to  inquire  whether  this  efficiency  pertains 
particularly  to  manufactured  goods?— A.  How  is  that? 

Q.  Is  the  consular  service  given  particularly  in  connection  with  manufactured 
goods  or  does  it  pertain  to  the  entire  commerce  of  our  country,  including  agricul- 
tural products?- A.  I  think  a  good  consul  studies  his  locality  and  tries  to  find 
what  &ade  from  the  United  States  can  be  brought  in  there  if  it  is  not  already 
there.  I  at  one  time  knew  of  a  consul  who  was  for  many  years  in  Gtermany,  who, 
in  his  particular  locality,  introduced  the  American  apple  as  an  import  article. 
There  were  none  shipped  into  his  territory  when  he  began  this.  He  shipped  in  a 
doeenor  two  barrels  for  his  own  use  and  to  give  away.    He  was  able  to  do  that; 
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some  constds  conld  not.  He  took  the  risks,  and  from  the  few  barrels  he  shipped 
he  increased  the  number  to  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  barrels,  and  the  crasi- 
ness  had  come  to  a  point  when  Ghdrmany ,  2  or  3  years  ago,  became  a  little  alarmed 
at  the  shipping  of  our  fruit  over,  and  sent  a  commission  over  here  to  study  and 
see  if  they  could  not  find  some  reason  for  what  they  had  determined  beforehand 
they  were  going  to  do— that  is,  shut  it  out.  I  think  I  have  said  sufficient  about 
these  reports.. 

Our  work  is  quite  all-sided.  We  publish  brochures  quite  frequently.  Here  is 
an  old  one  on  Siberia  freferringf  to  book]  which  covers  the  whole  question  of  the 
trade  of  Siberia,  and  the  possibilities  with  the  railroads  are  discussed. 

Here  [referring  to  another  bookj  is  a  more  recent  one  on  paper  pulp^the  world's 
export  trade  of  it.  Here  the  paper-pulp  trade  of  every  country  is  given,  and  the 
amount  of  export  that  every  country  has^  and  the  import  at  the  present  time. 

To  show  our  various  brochures  and  circulars,  here  is  one  on  the  conversion 
tables  of  weights  and  measures,  which  we  publish  in  a  handy  pocket  edition, 
which  covers  weights  and  measures  in  all  prominent  trading  countries  in  very 
convenient  form  for  practical  use.  All  these  we  circulate  rree;  they  have  no 
price. 

Here  is  another  on  American  trade  with  India.  In  this  the  railways  in  India 
are  all  given;  purchasing  agents,  and  all  that  one  would  want  to  touen  that  sort 
of  trade;  also  a  list  of  the  leading  dealers  in  a  great  many  cities  is  given;  also 
American  trade  with  Australia.  Another  pamphlet  which  we  have  a  short  time 
since  published  is  on  trade-marks  of  foreign  countries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  something  in  connection  with  suggestions 
for  trade-marks  for  the  China  trade? — ^A.  In  some  countries,  like  China,  Japan,  or 
Persia,  some  of  the  countries  that  have  come  along  down  in  their  ancient  civiliza- 
tion with  special  superstitions  and  ideas,  it  is  sometimes  rather  difficnlt  to  know 
how  to  introduce  a  trade-mark  which  will  not  run  counter  to  some  prejudice  or 
in  some  way  injure  the  sale  of  goods,  instead  of  aiding  it.  We  have  taken  special 
interest  in  that  line  in  the  most  difficult  country  of  all,  in  China,  and  have  nad  4 
lar^e  volumes  of  trade-marks  prepared  bv  hand  sketches  from  native  artists. 
Artists  have  put  their  ideas  into  ihem,  making  a  trade-mark  which  would  e^>e- 
cially  aid  in  selling  the  goods,  and  which  will  not  in  any  way  express  anything 
which  would  be  detrimental  to  the  goods.  I  brought  along  one  of  those  volumes, 
that  you  might  see  it.  It  illustrates  all  kinds.  The  class  is  given  on  top  here 
[indicating] .  For  instance,  there  is  one  for  canned  goods  [indicating] ;  it  is  illus- 
trated by  peaches.  Here  is  one  for  agricultural  implements  [indicating[.  There  is 
a  man  rarang  and  hoeing  in  the  ground  [indicatingj ;  here  is  another  catting  rice, 
for  agricultural  instruments  [indicating! .  Here  is  another  for  planting  the  rice 
[indicating] .  These  are  all  agricultural  instruments,  40  or  50  different  classes, 
here.  Tea  cart  and  coolies ;  that  would  be  for  the  tea  trade.  They  are  very  hand- 
some drawings  [indicating).  In  canned  goods  the  different  kinds  are  shown. 
Here  is  again  the  farmer  harrowing  the  field;  that  would  be,  say,  for  cereals. 

Here  is  a  design  of  a  wealthy  merchant  riding  in  a  chair.  In  many  of  the  trade- 
marks there  are  inscriptions  in  Chinese  dialect  characters.  Here  are  the  char- 
acters given  and  the  translation  of  them. 

We  had  these  prepared  so  we  could  give  them  out  to  the  manufacturers  who 
were  specially  looking  for  Chinese  trade. 

Q.  Have  you  reproduced  these  in  any  way  for  general  distribution? — ^A.  Onr 
method  so  far  has  been  to  turn  them  over  to  the  manufacturers;  that  is,  we  have 
not  reproduced  these.  The  fact  of  it  is,  we  did  not  have  money  enough,  and 
when  the  manufacturers  wanted  these  we  simply  sent  them  the  book  and  let 
them  copy  any  one  of  them  that  they  liked  at  their  own  expense. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  any  of  our  American  manufacturers  who  are  engaged 
in  the  export  trade  prepare  trade-marks  especially  for  the  country  to  which  they 
send  their  goods? — A.  I  can  not  give  you  an  illustration  of  that  at  the  present 
moment,  but  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  bound  to  be  done.  There  are  some 
manufacturers  in  the  South  now  that  are  getting  a  great  deal  of  trade  in  shipping 
cotton  goods  to  China,  and  in  such  cases  it  would  pay  the  manufacturer  to  put  a 
special  trade-mark  on  for  that  Chinese  trade;  that  is,  a  Chinese  trade-mark.  Of 
course  that  would  not  go  anywhere  else. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  The  object  of  these  stamps  is  to  encourage  that  proc- 
ess?— A.  To  encourage  the  putting  of  special  trade-marks  on  for  those  countries, 
and  to  be  sure  that  tney  shall  not  to  be  prejudicial  in  any  way  to  the  goods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  the  manufacturers  of  England  and  Germany  cater 
to  the  oriental  trade  in  this  way? — A.  I  have  never  seen  a  special  ti^ade-mark  on 
the  English  goods,  but  this  idea  was  first  studied  by  one  of  our  American  consnls 
in  China. 
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Captain  Graoy.  It  was  an  excellent  idea  of  his,  and  I  wonld  state  that  he  suggested 
a  special  line  of  trade-marks  that  should  be  made.  These  were  made  under  his 
direction  by  Chinese  artists,  and  the  Commercial  Museums  later  paid  the  expense 
in  order  to  make  distribution  of  them- as  they  might  be  needed. 

(Recess  until  3.04  p.  m.) 

Pursuant  to  recess,  the  commission  met  at  2.04  p.  m. ,  and  Dr.  Wilson  continued 
his  testimony,  as  follows: 

The  Witness.  Speaking  of  trade-marks,  I  have  here  a  piece  of  cotton  cut  from 
a  bolt  of  cotton  made  in  England,  and  showing  the  traae-mark  which  has  been 
put  upon  it  by  the  manufacturing  establishment  which  made  it  in  England.  You 
will  see  that  they  have  attempted  to  study  up  something.  They  have  got  the 
dragon  and  several  other  features  from  the  crown  of  England,  the  lion  and  the 
fl^.    They  have  in  one  comer  the  Chinese  dragon. 

Q.  rBy  Mr.  Clarke.)  This  is  evidently  made  for  the  Chinese  market?— A.  This 
print  18  made  for  the  Chinese  market  solely.  Here  is  another  trade-mark  which 
pves  the  Chinese  dragon  again.  They  put  both  of  them  on  the  goods,  and  here 
IS  their  imprint  also.  It  simply  shows  that  English  manufacturers  are  maMng 
special  trade-marks. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  the  Americans  made  any?— A.  I  have  never 
seen  one.  We  pick  up  all  the  goods  of  China,  those  that  are  Sent  there  by  Amer< 
icans,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  a  single  case  where  there  was  an  American  trade- 
mark.   That  is  made  for  the  Japanese  trade  [indicating] . 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  trade-mart  for  one  place  in  China  would  serve  as  well  for 
the  whole  country?— A.  I  think  the  country  is  pretty  harmonious.  Although  there 
are  a  great  many  different  dialects,  it  is  quite  harmoniously  under  one  reli^on 
and  one  set  of  superstitions.  I  would  not  want  to  call  their  religion  superstition. 
The  religion  of  Confucius  has  a  great  deal  of  good  in  it,  a  great  deal  of  nicd 
sentiment. 

(^.  To  make  my  meaning  clearer,  let  me  state  that  I  have  heard  that  a  color 
which  is  popular  in  one  part  of  China  is  offensive  in  another  part. — A.  1  think 
that  might  be  true,  and  at  the  same  time  there  would  be  some  colors  that  would 
be  harmonious  all  through. 

Q.  I  ask  this  question  simply  to  elicit  your  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of 
American  manufacturers  making  a  careful  study  of  the  needs  and  prejudices  in 
different  sections  of  foreign  countries  before  preparing  their  goods  and  their  trade- 
marks to  send  there. — A.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  Germany  that  the  finely  pre- 
pared trade-marks  which  the  Germans  make,  with  beautiful  pictures  and  fine 
scenery,  go  a  great  way  toward  selling  their  goods  in  all  South  America  and 
also  in  other  places.  The  Germans  are  extreme,  almost,  in  making  fine  trade- 
marks and  fine  trade  cards.  If  they  make  a  set  of  knives,  they  put  that  set  of 
knives  upon  a  card,  which  in  itself  is  an  artistic  and  beautiful  picture,  and  it 
goes  a  lon^  way,  especially  in  South  America,  in  selling  the  goods.  I  have  hun- 
dreds of  illustrations  of  that  in  the  samples  I  have.  Those  illustrations  are  pic- 
tures in  themselves,  and  the  plaque,  8  or  4  times  as  large  as  these  often,  with 
knives  or  other  fine  material  is  stood  up  in  stores  in  South  America,  and  it  sells 
the  goods.    It  is  attractive,  extremely. 

Here  is  a  piece  of  cotton  made  in  China  [indicating] ,  and  here  is  one  of  the 
trade-marks.  I  might  have  selected  something  aside  from  that,  something  that 
had  something  on  besides  the  characters,  that  has  a  Chinese  trade-mark. 

Now,  I  wanted  to  have  a  word  or  two  about  the  methods  which  the  Commer- 
cial Museums  have  pursued  in  illustrating  foreign  trade  through  samples.  This 
is  something  that  has  grown  upon  us.  When  we  first  started  this  work  we  were 
making  reports  largely  and  working  up  material  from  literature  and  from  rei)oi-ts 
sent  to  us  either  from  our  own  agents  or  from  foreign  houses,  and  it  has  grown 
from  the  incident  of  a  manufacturer  coming  in  to  us  and  saying,  **  Now,  I  have 
learned  that  England,  or  some  firm  in  England  or  Germany  or  France,  is  making 
goods  similar  to  mine,  and  sending  them,  we  will  say,  to  the  Argentine  Republic. 
I  want  to  know  what  is  the  reason  I  can  not  get  my  goods  into  that  same  ti-ade." 
Well,  of  course  the  first  step  toward  getting  m  that  trade  is  to  see  how  the  goods 
are  going  in  there,  and  then  to  have  from  us  a  careful  report  of  how  to  get  goods 
in,  if  they  have  to  have  tariff,  expenses  of  freight,  etc.,  because  a  few  cents  on 
goods  will  sometimes  keep  them  out.  It  is  a  very  delicate  thing  often,  so  I  am 
going  to  give  you  one  illustration,  which  is  one  of  the  primary  things  that  started 
us  off.  For  instance,  a  man  came  in  who  was  manufacturing  horseshoes,  and 
making  them  by  machinery,  and  he  said  to  us,  **  Do  you  know  any  place  in  the 
world,  outside  of  America,  where  I  can  sell  my  horseshoes?"  Well,  the  inquiry 
set  us  to  looking  the  matter  up.  We  found  there  were  some  countries  in  which 
England  was  selling  horseshoes  manufactured  generally  by  hand.  The  English 
makers  would  send  them  in  sets,  in  some  places,  perhaps,  sets  of  twos.    This  set 
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[indicating!  was  made  in  England  by  a  certain  firm  and  sent  to  Sonth  Africa, 
and  that  is  now  we  first  began  to  investi^te  the  matter.  We  sent  over  to  Eng- 
land, where  we  have  an  agent.  This  incident  will  illustrate  onr  method  of  getting 
at  things.  We  have  an  agent  in  England  who  is  a  partner  in  a  large  com- 
mission hoose.  That  agent  receives  a  salary  from  ns,  so  mnch  a  year,  a  sufficient 
salary  so  that  he  can  employ2,  3,  or  4  people  under  hun.  There  is  not  a  mail 
steamer  going  out  of  New  York  that  does  not  take  requests,  and  sometimes  a 
dozen  of  them,  and  this  was  one  of  them.  We  asked  our  agent  to  find  out  tiie 
firms  in  England  making  horseshoes,  and  if  they  had  any  trade  opportunity.  He 
.  soon  learned  that  certain  countries  received  all  of  their  horseshoes  from  England. 
South  Africa  and  some  of  the  oriental  countries  had  them  made  up  that  way; 
they  could  not  make  them  at  all.  They  knew  enough  to  put  them  on,  but  not 
enough  to  make  them.  The  agent  followed  the  thing  up  until  we  knew  just  who 
was  sending  them  to  those  places,  how  much  they  were  getting,  how  they  were 
packed,  and  whether  there  were  tariffs  in  getting  them  in,  and  under  what  conditions 
the  people  sold  them  at  retail  at  the  other  end.  This  was  certainly  4  years  ago. 
A  year  ago,  when  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  was  holding  its  ses- 
sions in  Boston  and  I  was  attending  it,  the  gentleman  who  first  asked  me  about 
the  foreign  trade  for  horseshoes  came  to  me  with  a  smile  on  his  face  and  asked, 
**  Do  you  remember  when  you  first  worked  up  the  question  of  horseshoes  for  me?" 
I  said  I  did.  After  thinking  the  matter  over  a  little,  I  remembered  that  was  one 
of  the  first  cases  of  the  kind  we  ever  had.  **  Well,"  said  he,  "  within  a  week  we 
have  had  an  order  to  send  10  carloads  of  horseshoes  to  South  Africa  for  the 
English  army.  Now,  this  trade  was  all  started  in  your.inv^tigation."  He  had  a 
good  many  orders,  but  that  was  a  pretty  good-sized  one.  He  was  shoeing  the 
horses  of  the  English  army.  You  see,  he  made  his  shoes  by  machinery,  and  be 
was  doing  the  work  so  much  more  cheaply  than  it  could  be  done  by  hand  in  Eng- 
land, even  with  cheap  labor,  that  he  secured  the  order. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Of  course  the  element  of  time  entered  somewhat, 
too? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  this  particular  case.  That  element  is 
often  a  very  strong  factor.  We  can  in  many  of  our  plants  turn  out  in  a  quarter 
or  a  tenth  of  the  time  that  would  be  required  in  England.  I  remember  we  got  a 
dozen  or  20  different  pairs  of  horseshoes  when  we  began  to  investigate  this 
matter,  some  for  mules,  some  for  large  horses,  and  some  for  oxen,  and  they  began 
to  be  stock  as  we  got  them  in,  to  show  the  trade  in  foreign  countries,  and  we 
have  to-day  finally  accumulated  in  all  50,000  samples  just  from  special  requests 
in  that  way. 

One  of  the  very  first  matters  we  had  to  deal  with  following  the  horseshoe,  was 
a  man  who  wanted  to  know  how  they  sheared  sheep  in  Australia,  and  whether 
he  could  not  make  sheep  shears  that  would  go  into  that  country.  It  took  us  only 
8  or  4  weeks  to  giet  the  identical  shears  that  were  going  out  of  England  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  to  get  the  conditions  under  which  they  go  to  Australia,  and  also  to  the 
Argentine  ana  other  countries  where  sheep  are  raised.  That  was  the  early  part 
of  our  work. 

At  a  somewhat  later  date  I  got  several  gentlemen  to  guarantee  a  fund  of 
$20,000  with  which  I  planned  to  send  a  commission  of  3  people  to  China,  in  order 
to  make  a  complete  study  of  everything  that  went  into  China,  and  of  everything 
the  Chinese  made  themselves — ^the  whole  condition  of  trade  there.  We  dSd  not 
stop  at  the  condition  of  the  export  trade,  but  looked  up  the  opportunitiee  and 
possibilities  of  building  railroads  and  that  sort  of  thing.  At  least,  these  men 
were  advised  to  do  that  sort  of  thing — to  look  every thingover.  I  remember  very 
well  we  came  to  Mr.  Wu,  the  Chinese  minister,  here  in  Washington,  who  I  knew 
then  fairly  well,  and  who  visited  our  establishment  3  or  4  times  i>ersonally,  and 
got  letters  from  him.  He  even  was  so  kind  as  to  cable  to  the  tsungli  yamen, 
the  foreign  office  in  China,  about  the  time  he  thought  our  people  would  arrive. 
I  arranged  this  commission.  I  had  4  persons  in  Philadelpnia  that  guaranteed 
$20,000  to  send  the  commission  out.  Among  little  instances  of  the  trip  I  bought 
a  phonograph  and  brought  it  here  to  Mr.  Wu  and  had  him  send  a  personal 
message  to  Li  Hung  Chang,  using  this  phonograph.  We  secured  permission  foi 
this  commission  to  travel  through  parts  of  China  where  there  were  no  hotel 
accommodations,  and  nothing  of  that  kind,  and  for  them  to  be  housed  in  the 
viceroy  houses.  As  a  result,  we  picked  up  all  the  native  cottons — ^the  cottons 
that  were  made  in  China,  and  everything  we  could  find  shipped  in  by  England, 
France,  or  Germany,  or  America.  We  did  not  stop  with  cottons;  we  foUowed 
the  same  plan  with  hardware,  with  every  solitary  thing  that  might  go  into  China, 
and  I  have  probably  3,000  or  4,000  articles  that  were  brought  back  oy  that  com- 
mission. We  brought  all  their  native  tools,  because  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
teaching  a  native  Chinese  to  work  with  more  handy  tools  than  they  make  them- 
selves.   We  stopped  at  nothing  which  we  thought  might  be  advantageous  to  tiw 
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American  manufacturer  or  the  merchant.  We  had  a  mass  of  information  which 
we  have  been  giving  out  ever  since,  and  it  has  been  a  fund  to  draw  npon  every 
time  we  have  had  questions  about  China.  We  did  not  have  funds  enough  to  get 
through.  The  commission  spent  $27,000  on  this  trip  instead  of  $30,000,  and  we 
did  not  have  funds  enough  to  go  to  work  and  elaborately  print  the  reports,  so  we 
have  been  using  them  everywhere  we  could  ever  since,  giving  them  to  everybody 
who  wanted  them.  Bat  the  cotton  goods  and  the  textiles  have  been  a  very  fruit- 
ful aid  to  our  manufacturers  in  knowingwhat  kinds  of  goods  the  Chinese  like — 
what  their  particular  ware  demanded.  They  make  their  piece  goods — and  these 
are  illustrations  of  their  width  here  [indicating] — ^to  accommodate  the  number 
of  yards  or  the  kind  of  garments  they  want  to  cut  out  of  them,  and  as  a  rule 
they  will  not  buy  anything  that  is  going  to  leave  a  surplus.  They  are  very  sharp 
and  shrewd  in  that  way. 

They  are  made  in  very  narrow  widths.  These  Chinese  goods  [indicating]  are 
made  in  their  clothing.  This  is  another  style  [indicating] .  I  only  brought  3  or 
4  to  illustrate  the  point.    Th|s  is  a  sort  of  a  coarse  toweling  which  they  make. 

Q.  Are  these  goods  you  are  showing  all  made  in  China? — A.  All  made  in  China. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  is  the  object  of  making  them  so  narrow? — ^A.  I 
can  not  tell,  only  that  is  the  Chinese  custom.  This  is  the  widest  piece  of  goods  I 
have  ever  seen  coming  from  China.  This  is  a  piece  of  flannel,  and  I  think  it  is 
one  of  the  widest  pieces  I  have  ever  seen.    Their  looms  are  narrow. 

Q.  How  far  do  you  use  machinery  in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods? — ^A.  These 
coUons  are  all  manufactured  in  mills,  as  a  rule.  They  have  for  recent  years,  as 
you  know,  been  putting  in  very  extensive  mills,  and  raising  their  own  cotton  to 
a  certain  extent. 

Now,  then,  I  say  this:  Collecting  of  material  and  illustrating  what  takes  place 
in  a  country,  in  the  importations  into  the  country  of  f oreigpi  goods,  was  taken  up 
and  illustrated  by  us  first  in  China,  and  we  brought  home  everything  we  could  find 
that  could  be  made  by  American  manufacturers,  or  shipped  m  there  in  any  way, 
or  which  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  trade  in  America. 

We  very  soon  saw  that  it  would  be  greatly  to  our  advantage  to  study  other 
countries  in  the  same  way,  even  more  fully,  because  in  many  countries  there  were 
10  times  the  easy  opportunity  of  getting  our  trade  in,  and  about  that  time  we 
made  an  application  to  Congress  for  an  appropriation  to  make  an  extensive  study 
of  foreign  countries  and  bring  together  at  one  time,  as  far  as  i>ossible,  samples  of 
any  and  all  of  those  countries  that  receive  manufactured  goods  from  Germany 
or  England  or  France  or  any  of  the  leading  manufacturing  countries,  and  Con- 
gress very  fortunately  made  us  an  appropriation  of  $50,000.  Now,  in  a  study  of 
that  kind  you  see  that  sum  would  not  go  very  far.  We  had  already  spent  27,000 
in  China  alone,  but  of  course  the  difficulties  in  China  were  great.  It  would  be 
much  easier  in  anv  other  country.  We  spent  this  $50,000  in  bringing  together  a 
great  collection  or  manufactures,  such  as  England  is  sending  all  over  the  world, 
and  Germany  and  France  and  Belgium.  We  completed  that  work  more  than  a 
year  ago,  as  far  as  we  had  any  money  to  go.  Instead  of  si>ending  just  the  50,000, 
we  spent  something  like  70,000  on  that  experiment,  using  the  money  we  got  in 
from  manufacturers,  and  money  appropriated  to  us  from  cities  and  elsewhere. 
We  found  that  really  we  had  only  beg^nn  the  work;  that  to  do  anything  of  that 
kind  thoroughly  you  had  to  have  experts,  not  only  to  go  into  the  country  that 
manufacture,  and  mouse  the  things  out  in  one  way  or  another,  but  also  experis 
to  go  to  the  countries  that  receive  the  goods  and  pick  up  everything  that  came  in 
there.  The  article  then  had  to  be  traced  back  through  our  agents  to  the  country 
which  made  it,  and  the  processes  varied,  because  you  could  not  get  it  through 
commission  houses,  where  it  was  sold  in  the  foreign  countries,  in  the  countries 
where  it  was  retailed.  You  could  not  there  get  at  data  which  was  sufficient;  so 
our  agents  collected  it.  In  one  country,  Venezuela,  we  had  about  1 ,000  samples  of 
goods  collected,  all  sent  up  to  the  museum,  numbered  and  described  as  far  as  pOB- 
sible,  with  information  as  to  where  they  came  from.  Those  goods  were  sent  over 
to  England.  In  many  cases  we  could  not  always  tell  where  they  were  made,  but 
they  were  finally  worked  down  to  the  manufacturer,  and  the  manufacturer's 
prices  gotten  for  them.  In  a  great  many  cases  we  could  buy  many  things;  we 
could  go  to  a  commission  house  in  England  and  we  could  get  sufficient  informa- 
tion as  to  where  they  were  buying  for  and  the  trade,  and  sometimes  they  would 
buy  for  us,  and  in  that  case  we  could  get  the  lowest  price,  discounts,  and  every- 
thing at  first-hand  right  from  the  manufacturer,  and  in  one  way  or  another  we 
put  m  these  samples,  and  I  have  them  now  set  up  in  cases,  occupying  a  great 
Duilding  in  West  Philadelphia,  400  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide,  on  2  floors. 

The  next  thought  that  you  would  have  would  be  that  these  goods  would  be 
antiquated  very  quickly.  Some  of  them  are  and  would  be,  but  the  textiles,  many 
of  them,  are  perfectly  standard,  and  we  keep  these  up  by  constantly,  evervaor  3 
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months,  in  accordance  with  the  kind  of  trade,  clipping  samples  of  them,  and 
sending  them  back  to  the  English  or  French  or  German  agents  to  be  repriced 
again  and  returned  to  us,  and  that  is  done  constantly. 

Now,  then,  how  do  we  use  these  samples?  They  are  all  the  way  from  a  piece  of 
calico  as  big  as  your  hand  to  threshing  machines  and  other  agricultural  imple- 
ments. France  ships  a  good  many  agricultural  implements,  and  so  does  Austria, 
down  to  Argentine  and  other  countries.  We  have  perhaps  the  leading  trade  there 
in  agricultural  implements,  but  these  other  counmes  get  a  great  many  of  their 
goods  in,  and  we  took  particular  pains  to  buy  the  leading  things,  shipping  in  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  bringing  them  over;  not  always  that  our  manuxactnreis 
would  copy  them,  because  they  would  make  a  poorer  article  if  they  did,  but  in 
many  cases  they  must  pattern  to  a  certain  extent  after  them,  because  these  people 
are  m  the  habit  of  using  a  certain  kind  of  thin^,  and  never  changed.  For 
instance,  early  in  the  history  of  Mrriculture  in  the  Argentine  Republic  thev  used 
a  one-handled  plow — and  you  could  not  get  them  to  use  anything  else — ana  1  can 
remember  very  well  when  a  manufacturer  of  implements  in  York,  Pa.,  was  sharp 
enough  to  send  down  to  the  Argentine  Repubbc  fend  get  one  of  their  primitiTe 
plows,  and  inside  of  the  next  2  years  he  sold  20,000  plows  in  the  Argentine  Repob- 
lic.  He  took  the  one-handled  plow  and  put  a  steel  jioint  on  it,  and  nis  plows  went 
like  wildfire,  after  they  used  them  and  saw  that  they  did  not  have  to  repleniiBh  the 
lK>int.  That  is  the  way  our  manufacturers  have  to  do,  to  study  and  adapt  their 
goods  to  those  countries. 

I  have  brought  along  here  two  or  three  photographs  of  cases  of  these  things. 
Here  is  a  photograph  of  the  cases  of  shoes  as  tney  stand  [indicating] .  Here  is 
also  a  photograph  of  cutlery  and  a  lot  of  things  which  only  shows  that  we  hare 
them  in  cases  [pointing  to  photograph] .  That  is  the  photograph  of  the  wool  room 
[pointing  to  photograph].  That  is  of  hides;  and  this  is  a  nber  room,  where  a 
great  manv  nbers  are  illustrated.  This  again  of  the  fiber  room  [referring  to 
photoGTapn] . 

We  have  a  way  of  using  these  samples.  If  they  were  to  lie  in  Philadelphia  and 
become  antiquated,  without  any  active  use,  inside  of  a  year  or  two  they  wonld 
not  be  good  for  anything.  Within  4  months  we  have  made  4  active  exhibits  in 
other  cities,  of  the  different  goods  that  we  have  in  these  collections.  FHve  months 
ago  we  made  an  extensive  exhibit  in  Pittsburg.  We  occupied  a  space  of  140  feet 
lon^  by  20  feet  wide,  and  covered  it  with  an  exhibit  from  the  Commercial  Musemn, 
taking  in  such  samples  of  foreign  goods  as  would  be  useful  in  Pittsburg,  and  everr 
mommg  putting  up  on  the  bulletin  board,  while  we  were  there,  the  many  inqni- 
ries  that  came  from  foreign  countries.  They  were  sent  every  night  and  posted  on 
the  bulletin  board. 

Within  4  weeks  we  have  made  a  similar  exhibit  in  Spring^eld,  Mass.,  and  held 
the  exhibit  there  a  wee^.  It  was  advertised  beforehand.  The  tradesmen  sent  ns 
lists  of  every  kind  of  fiianufacturing  interest  that  was  carried  on  in  Springfield, 
and  from  that  we  were  guided  to  select  from  our  samples,  and  from  our  informa- 
tion we  sent  up  half  a  carload  of  materials.  Th^  board  of  trade  room  was  turned 
over  to  us,  ana  we  put  our  materials  on  exhibition  there  for  a  week  or  10  day?, 
and  one  of  our  experts  stayed  there  to  explain  them. 

At  the  present  moment  a  similar  exhibit  is  going  on  in  Worcester,  Mass.  Tbe 
papers  there  in  both  Springfield  and  Worcester  are  filled  with  it.  It  illustrate* 
the  different  kinds  of  manufacturing  interests  they  have  got  there.  Ever  so  many 
times,  when  the  New  England  shoe  manufacturers  met  in  Boston,  -we  have  taken 
up  300  or  400  pairs  of  shoes  that  are  being  made  in  England  and  elsewhere,  and 
sold  in  foreign  markets,  and  sent  an  expert  to  explain  the  matter  for  a  week.  and. 
if  we  had  more  means,  we  could  keep  these  things  going  all  the  time  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  people.  We  paid  all  expenses  in  Springfield.  In  Worcester  they  paid 
nothing  except  to  give  us  the  room.  In  Pittsburg  some  of  them  who  were  intw- 
eijted  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  were  kind  enough  to  grant  us  free  transmis- 
sion of  all  things  out  and  back  and  transportation,  and  of  course  every  dollar  we 
can  save  is  saved  to  put  into  the  work  to  push  it. 

I  think  no  one  could  fully  appreciate  the  work  that  could  be  done  in  these  Hnee, 
and  the  methods  it  requires  to  keep  up  things  and  keep  them  fresh.  Of  course 
some  things  become  antiquated  and  worthless.  It  must  be  so;  but  very  few  will 
appreciate  the  immense  amount  of  work  that  could  be  put  in  a  thing  of  this  kind 
to  the  immense  advantage  of  the  United  States.  After  we  had  8i)ent  the  money 
which  Conaress  gave  us,  and  got  the  experience  of  seeing  how  magnificently  the 
matter  worked  out,  we  felt  it  was  just  as  legitimate  to  spend  money  in  that  direc- 
tion as  it  would  be  on  the  river  and  harbor  bill,  or  to  aid  the  merchant  marine, 
and  we  made  bold  to  ask  for  another  appropriation  from  Congress  for  $200,000  to 
complete  that  work.  Now,  what  did  it  mean?  It  meant  simply  experts  to  go  into 
the  different  countries  m  South  America  and  find  out  exactly  what  EMland  was 
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sendii^r  there,  and  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium,  to  get  the  materials,  and  to 
get  all  information  regarding  opportunities  for  onr  people,  and  bring  it  home  and 
scatter  it  broadcast.  It  meant  goin^  to  all  countries  where  there  would  be  oppor- 
tunities for  experts,  and  getting  the  information.  That  bUl  asking  for  $200,0(K)  is 
before  Congress.  I  have  taken  pains  naturally  to  inform  myself  that  it  would 
readily  pass.  We  have  found  out  from  a  little  canvassing  that  we  have  about  a 
three-quarters  maiority  of  those  who  would  favor  it  in  the  House,  but  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  to  get  it  up. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Parquhab.)  This  session?— A.  Well,  it  dies  if  it  is  not  gotten  up 
this  session.  Of  course,  this  is  an  extraordinary  session  on  account  of  very  many 
important  bills.  I  have  begged  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  allow  it  to  come  up. 
I  have  had  one  or  two  headings  in  an  informal  manner,  and  I  have  told  them  that 
I  believe  that  inside  of  10  or  12  months  there  will  be  again  the  approaching  of  a 
p^nicfor  the  simple  reason  that  we  are  putting  our  energy  more  into  the  produc- 
tion of  goods,  regardless  of  where  they  are  going  to,  than  in  the  distribution  of 
them.  We  are  putting  really  7  points  out  of  10  of  our  ener^  into  producing 
goods  regardless  of  the  distribution.  Manufacturers,  if  the  price  is  good  at  the 
present  moment,  turn  their  energy  to  increase  the  manufacture;  they  duplicate 
their  plants,  without  always  studying  the  reason  for  the  high  price  and  the  possi- 
ble decrease  when  there  is  a  surplus  production,  and  I  have  ar^ed  with  this 
committee  that  this  is  a  small  bill;  that  this  institution  is  devoted  simply  to  the 
one  thing  on  every  side  of  studying  the  interests  of  American  trade  and  Ameri- 
can manufacture.^  It  is  the  only  institution  that  is  doing  that  and  nothing  else, 
and  has  as  its  object  solely  this  purpose;  that  the  amount  was  a  small  one,  and 
that  it  ought  to  go  through,  and  that  inside  of  the  next  year  we  would  be  in 
trouble;  and  instead  of  devoting  the  little  energy  that  we  can  devote  as  one  institu- 
tion, there  ought  to  be  a  thousandfold  more  energy  put  in  that  direction,  and  we 
would  soon  see  that  must  be  the  case.  But  I  am  so  far  absolutely  blocked,  and  I 
believe  it  is  practically  hopeless  unless  I  can  move  Mr.  Henderson,  and  he  seems 
to  be  immovable. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  Are  you  making  any  special  appeals  to  manufacturers 
export  merchants  for  aid  to  carry  on  this  work  until  the  Oovemment  can 
have  time  to  act  upon  it? — ^A.  No;  I  have  never  made  any  special  appeals  to  man- 
ufacturers or  the  wealthy  i)eople  who  mi^ht  support  such  a  cause  any  more  than 
to  ask  them  through  my  agents  their  individual  subscription  to  the  institution, 
for  which  they  get  tenfold  return. 

Q.  It  seems  to  you  to  be  a  work  of  ji^eneral  interest  to  the  public  quite  as  much 
as  to  the  particular  classes  engaged  in  production  for  the  export  trade,  does  it 
not?— A.  I  believe  that  the  work  which  the  Philadelphia  Museum  is  doing  is  a 
missionary  work.  There  are  many  manufacturers  who  have  had  their  whole 
energies  taken  up  with  their  home  markets  who  have  scarcely  yet  come  to  realize 
that  they  will  be  compelled  to  look  abroad  for  their  support.  There  are  plenty  of 
manufacturers  who  have  not  studied  the  question  in  that  lipht.  Then,  of  course, 
there  are  others  who  for  many  years  have  sold  much  of  their  product  abroad,  and 
who  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  means  in  securing  that  trade.  My  own  feeling  is 
that  this  sort  of  work,  if  it  can  be  carried  out  and  suflBciently  done,  so  as  to  have 
the  result  of  allowing  the  American  manufacturer  to  proceed  in  full  time  to  the 
bidlding  of  new  plants  which  will  employ  our  own  labor,  that  it  is  the  happiest 
solution,  the  easiest  and  happiest  solution,  possible  to  a  contented  people  that  we 
have. 

Q.  This  export  business  does  not  in  any  way  conflict  with  the  conservation  and 
development  of  the  home  market,  does  it? — ^A.  I  do  not  see  how  it  does  anything 
but  support  the  home  market.  U  you  have  a  given  number  of  manufacturers, 
and  1,0(K)  of  them,  or  two-thirds  of  them,  are  manufacturing  materials  which  are 
subject  to  export  trade,  they  are  also  manufacturing  materials  which  are  used  in 
home  consumption.  Now,  if  you  can  let  out  the  enerspr  of  those  who  are  capable 
of  putting  energy  into  foreign  trade,  so  that  their  goods  go  abroad,  what  are  they 
doing  but  relieving  the  market  for  the  manufacturers  who  can  manufacture  noth- 
ing but  goods  for  the  home  market,  or  who  are  at  present  doing  nothing  but  man- 
ufacturing for  the  home  market?  I  look  at  the  increased  foreign  trade  as  gieatly 
aiding  the  whole  market. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  some  large  establishments  run  a  part  of  the  time  for  the 
home  market  and  part  of  the  time  for  foreign  markets,  or  a  part  of  the  establish- 
ment for  the  foreign  market?— A.  Oh,  I  believe  that  is  true.  I  believe  that  there 
are  manufacturing  plants  that  are  making  special  things  for  foreign  markets  and 
also  making  material  for  the  home  market,  out  the  material  is  more  or  less  dif- 
ferent, and  they  even  may  put  a  different  price  on  similar  goods  for  the  two  mar- 
kets. It  is  the  common  course  in  (^rmany  to  sell  the  goods  for  a  foreign  market 
cheaper  than  the  goods  are  sold  at  home. 
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9.  Is  not  that  a  common  nractice  by  all  export  peoi>les?— A.  I  think  qtdte likely 
it  is,  and  even  what  they  call  the  surplus,  after  running  the  plant  to  the  extent 
of  the  product  which  they  can  set  rid  of  in  the  home  market,  the  r^t  of  the  tame 
may  be  run  for  the  foreign  market,  and  run  at  a  lower  rate,  or  his  products  aoW 
at  a  lower  rate.  That  happens  to  be  so  in  the  products  of  agriculture,  and  I  hare 
known  in  the  dairy  business  certain  brands  of  cheese  to  be  exported  for  seyeral 
cents  a  pound  less  than  the  same  brand  was  sold  at  all  the  time  in  the  AmericaD 
market. 

<^.  That  condition  prevails,  then,  in  your  opinion,  irrespective  of  the  economic 
policy  of  the  country  in  regard  to  tariffs? — A.  I  think  it  does. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  cooperation  of  the  different  trades  or  of  the 
industries  in  this  country  to  put  their  goods  into  foreign  markets?— A.  No;  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  that  kind.  That  is,  you  mean  a  combination  of  different  firms 
and  manufacturers  combining  to- — 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Combining  to  send  an  agent  to  represent  the  several 
firms  in  a  foreign  country?— A.  Oh,  yes;  I  have,  during  my  experience  in  the 
Commercial  Museum,  known  of  numbers  of  firms  who  have  combined  in  the  send- 
ing of  one  man  to  a  foreign  country — that  is,  it  was  not  x>erhaps  an  active  combi- 
nation of  the  different  firms,  but  an  active  tradesman  or  salesman  has  secured 
what  he  calls  the  representation  of  5,  or  8,  or  10  different  firms,  and  has  gone 
abroad  with  his  samples  from  them  all  in  the  attempt  to  introduce  those  samples 
in  the  foreign  country  that  he  was  going  to  and  with  the  complete  knowledge  of 
all  the  other  firms,. though  the  firms  themselves  were  not  united  in  anv  harmoni- 
ous action  together  to  make  a  combination ;  the  agent  did  it  himself.  I  think  that 
has  been  quite  a  common  method;  but  it  has  very  frequently  failed,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  is  naturally  imx)ossible  for  an  agent  of  that  mnd  to  thoroughly  and 
well  represent  a  lot  of  different  houses. 

Q.  Has  your  institution  established  exhibits  in  any  countries  to  which  ^re  export, 
or  desire  to  export,  our  goods?— A.  No. 

Q.  Would  that  be  a  valuable  branch  of  your  work  if  you  had  means  to  sustain 
it?— A.  It  would  be.  It  is  a  work  that  ought  to  be  done.  It  is  something  that  we 
have  studied  more  or  less;  and  the  first  warehouse,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  that  kind 
which  was  established  by  persons  in  this  country  we  negotiated  the  concession 
for  J  and  that  was  in  Venezuela;  the  warehouse  was  established  later.  We 
assigned  the  concession  and  handed  it  over  to  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers. The  concession  came  under  our  notice  and  was  a  peculiar  one, 
because  an  English  gentleman  was  attempting  to  get,  and  would  have  succeeded 
probably  in  getting,  a  concession  from  Venezuela  that  he  should  be  the  only  one 
that  could  place  foreign  goods  on  exhibition  in  Venezuela;  and  while  he  was  nego- 
tiating this  concession  from  that  Qovemment  and  securing  it  he  was  at  the  same 
time  mskking  arrangements  to  sell  it  to  somebody  else  for  $100,000.  It  came  under 
the  observation  of  one  of  the  officials  from  the  Museum  whom  I  had  at  that  time 
in  Venezuela,  and  he  came  home  afid  reported  it  to  the  Venezuelan  minister  in 
Washington  and  to  our  own  authorities,  and  received  a  commission  immediately 
to  ^o  back  and  see  if  it  could  be  overturned,  because  it  was  going  to  be  very  mncA 
against  American  interests.  He  went  back  and  arrived  in  Venezuela  about  10 
days  before  this  concession  was  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  Venezuelan  Congress,  and 
succeeded.  He  asked  the  same  concessions,  except  that  it  should  be  absolutdy 
free  to  anybody.  He  a^ed  no  special  privilege,  only  that  the  United  States 
should  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  exhibiting;  and  in  one  way  and  another, 
through  the  hifluence  of  the  minister  in  Washington  and  through  his  rei>reeenta- 
tions  and  ours,  the  original  concession  was  killed  and  the  concession  was  granted 
to  the  Philadelphia  museums.  We  afterwards  assigned  that  to  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  and  they  established  a  warehouse  in  Caracas 
which,  I  believe,  has  existed  there  for  about  two  years  and  a  half.  They  established 
this  warehouse  by  inviting  the  leading  manufacturers  to  send  their  goods  down 
there.  They  rented  a  large  building  and  each  manufacturer  jwud  for  floor  space, 
and  they  have  a  general  superintendent  who  takes  charge  and  takes  orders,  and 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  testify  as  to  the  success  of  their  exhibit  there  in  securing 
orders? — A.  No;  I  am  not  aole  to  give  the  data  with  reference  to  that.  I  followed 
it  for  the  first  year  and  was  present  myself  in  Venezuela  at  the  time  the  ware- 
house was  opened.  It  was  done  with  a  great  deal  of  ceremony  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic  and  prominent  officials  who  sympathized  with  it  as  a  method  of 
introducing  new  trade  into  Venezuela  and  in  competition  with  the  trade  there, 
probably  cheapening  articles.  The  introduction  of  such  a  warehouse  into  any 
country  has  to  be  done  with  very  special  study.  "Sou  could  readily  see  that  if  a 
warehouse  of  that  kmd  should  take  orders  it  would  antagonize  the  already  estab- 
lished commission  and  large  houses  in  the  city  where  it  was  established,  and  it 
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wotQd  have  to  be  a.large  city  with  large  support  back  of  it  and  large  interests  and 
many  leading  houses  who  were  adverse  in  their  interests  to  allow  a  warehouse  of 
that  kind  to  succeed. 

The  national  association,  I  happen  to  know,  within  the  last  year  or  two,  through 
their  most  active  and  thorough  president,  who  is  a  gentleman  tiioroughly  con- 
versant with  trade  abroad  and  in  this  country,  have  studied  the  question  with 
reference  to  warehouses  in  China  and  in  Europe,  and,  if  I  remember  the  reports 
correctly,  determined  to  establish  in  Hamburg  a  warehouse;  and  I  believe  myself 
that  that  would  be  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  world  to  do  that  sort 
of  thing  and  it  would  be  very  advantageous  to  American  trade.  It  can  also  be 
done  in  London.  However,  a  movement  of  that  kind  has  to  consider  verv  many 
important  questions  in  order  to  make  a  success  and  should  be  carried  on  m  such 
a  way  that  all  manufacturers  in  a  given  country  have  equal  privileges  and  oppor- 
tunities of  putting  their  goods  there.  You  can  see  that  it  is  fraught  with  great 
dif&culties  with  reference  to  the  competition  between  our  own  manufacturers; 
many  knotty  questions  would  come  up  that  would  be  very  difficult  to  solve. 

The  Czar  of  Kussia  in  the  last  few  years  has  established  a  warehouse  of  that 
kind  for  the  benefit  of  Russia  and  has  taken  into  it  through  his  agents  in  this 
country  and  other  countries  such  materials  and  such  manufactures,  esi)ecially 
agricultural  implements  from  the  United  States,  as  are  thought  to  be  of  advan- 
tage to  the  development  of  Russia. 

Q.  He  established  that  in  his  own  country,  I  take  it?— A.  In  his  own  country; 
and  for  the  advancement  of  Russia  he  bought  the  implements  and  materials  wher- 
ever he  could  find  what  he  thought  would  oe  advantageous  and  brought  them  to 
St.  Petersburg  and  made  the  exhibition. 

Five  or  six  years  ago  Mr.  Chamberlain  set  about  studying  all  the  manufactured 
goods  and  materials  that  were  sold  in  the  West  Indies  here,  and  of  course  he  found 
that  a  great  many  of  them— the  vast  majority — were  American.  He  got  together 
all  those  materials  and  put  them  on  exhibition  in  London,  advertised  them  thor- 
oughly to  the  artisans  and  others,  kept  the  exhibition  open  for  6  weeks,  loaning 
the  articles  out  at  night  to  the  different  manufacturers  and  others  who  would  copy 
them  and  who  might  desire  to  imitate  them  and  to  replace  with  their  goods  what 
we  were  selling  in  the  West  Indies;  and  it  really  was  a  pretty  successful  affair. 
That  is  one  of  the  first  exhibits  of  the  kind  that- 1  knew  aoout. 

Q.  When  our  improvements  are  copied  by  foreign  producers  in  that  way  com- 
petition then  becomes  simply  a  matter  of  price  and  energy  in  introducing  the 
goods? — ^A.  Yes;  it  comes  down  to  the  question  of  who  can  manufacture  the  most 
cheaply  and  put  them  into  the  market.  I  believe  that  there  are  many  lines  of 
j^oodjB  m  which,  while  we  "p&j  a  higher  price  for  labor  in  this  country  yet  with  the 
increased  skill  which  our  American  manufacturers  have,  the  quickness  in  manip- 
ulation, which  they  all  seem  to  possess,  and  the  improved  machinery  which  we 
have,  we  can  suri)ass  other  nationalities  abroad.  I  believe  the  cheapness  ii^ labor 
in  foreign  countries  is  entirely  overcome  by  these  advantages. 

Q.  There  are  still  some  5  minutes  in  which  we  can  hear  you.  If  you  can  direct 
your  attention  to  a  subject  of  paramount  interest  we  shall  be  £[lad  to  hear  you  on 
that. — ^A.  There  is  one  point  with  reference  to  the  Philadelphia  museums  about 
which  I  should  like  to  speak,  simply  that  this  point  may  come  before  the  public 
and  receive  its  judgment. 

The  Commercial  Museum  started  with  a  mere  idea  in  1894.  It  has  grown  to  a 
point  now  in  which  in  its  ordinary  course  it  manipulates  $200,000  in  its  nmning 
expenses  and  work  annually.  It  is  building  a  large  plant  into  which,  in  one  way 
and  another,  it  has  already  put  over  $700,0CN).  Its  work,  as  you  see,  does  not  limit 
it  to  any  locality;  it  is  a  mere  accident  that  it  is  in  Philadelphia.  So  far  as  its 
work  is  concerned  in  brin^^g  together  samples  which  are  to  be  distributed  through 
exhibitions,  or  in  giving  its  reports  and  information  to  the  public  and  the  manu- 
facturers, it  could  do  this  work  just  as  well  in  one  part  of  the  country  as  another. 
I  have  had  in  the  last  year  many  inquiries  made  as  to  whether  the  material  which 
we  were  getting  together  and  the  information  which  we  were  constantly  receiv- 
ing and  sending  out  could  not  be  duplicated  quickly  and  sent  to  a  dozen  or  20  or 
80  other  centers,  so  that  it  could  be  distributed  from  these  centers.  More  than  8 
years  ago  Chicago,  with  a  committee,  approached  me  on  this  subject.  About  a 
year  ago  St.  Louis  did  the  same  thing,  and  asl^ed  me  to  come  to  St.  Louis  and  give 
my  views  on  the  question  before  the  Commercial  Club,  which  I  did.  Later  San 
Francisco  actively  went  to  work  and  established,  after  studying  our  institution,  a 
commercial  museum  modeled  on  our  plan  exactly.  New  Yo%  has  at  two  dif- 
ferent times  sent  over  large  committees  to  see  our  work  and  see  whether  it  could 
not  be  duplicated  and  put  in  New  York.  Three  years  ago  Mayor  Strong,  with  a 
committee  of  12,  came  over— the  first  committee.  Since  then  I  believe  a  commit- 
tee from  tiie  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation,  and  one  from  the  Manuf  a 
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Club  of  Kings  and  Queens  counties,  have  been  over.  Other  cities  have  approadied 
us  in  the  same  way. 

The  question  has  arisen  in  my  mind,  and  I  have  been  studying  it,  to  see  whetiier 
our  work  could  not  be  quickly  duplicated  and  placed  in  as  many  centers  as  mi^ 
desire  it;  an  office  being  established  perhaps  in  the  different  centers,  and  the  worit 
being  quickly  placed,  and  all  the  information  bein^  placed,  in  New  Orleans,  in 
Charleston,  Chattanoop^,  San  Francisco,  in  St.  Louis,  in  Chicago,  in  MilwanJoe 
and  in  all  the  large  cities  that  might  desire  it.  Within  2  weeks  2  gentlemen  haire 
been  to  Philadelpnia  from  St.  Louis  to  look  up  this  very  question.  Two  gentle- 
men have  been  down  from  the  Institute  of  Technology  m  the  last  3  or  4  weds 
with  the  statement  that  the  president  would  visit  us  within  the  next  few  days 
with  reference 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  You  refer  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology?— 
A.  Yes,  to  this  very  matter,  saying  that  they  .were  proposing  to  establish  some- 
thing similar  for  Boston.  They  knew  they  could  get  help  from  us,  and  asked 
whether  the  matter  could  not  be  arranged  in  such  a  way,  knowing  that  we  had  onr 
lines  laid  all  over  the  world,  whether  it  could  not  be  adjusted  in  such  a  way  that 
we  would  aid  them  in  the  work.  I  would  say  here  that  we  have  made  connec- 
tions in  many  directions  where  no  one  else  could  do  it.  By  that  I  mean  that  if 
anybody  else  did  lay  these  lines,  then  we  would  have  to  be  out;  only  one  person 
could  do  it.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible,  for  instance,  for  another  institn- 
tion  to  have  a  resolution  passed  to  have  the  consuls  do  anything  for  them.  It  was 
only  passed  for  us  on  the  ground  that  we  were  distributing  the  material  free 
absolutely;  thai  when  we  got  anything  good  from  a  consul,  fl  it  was  worth  it,  it 
has  been  printed  in  a  brochure  and  distributed  by  the  tens  of  thousands  right  off. 
We  were  doing  work  just  the  same  as  the  consular  bureau  is  doing,  only  we 
brought  together,  we  will  say,  $200,000  to  do  that  work  with,  and  we  were  doing 
it  freely  and  scattering  the  information. 

Q.  So  far  as  inf ortnation  to  manufacturers  and  merchants  is  concerned,  can  you 
supply  it  as  promptly  from  Philadelphia  as  could  be  done  from  an  institution  in 
another  city  practically? — A.  Why,  we  certainly  could:  but  if  our  informatitm 
was  sent  out  to  different  localities  it  would  serve  to  broaden  the  gain.  Each 
locality— the  merchants  and  manufacturers — would  look  to  that  center,  and  it 
would  be  a  stimulus  to  build  up  their  own  relations,  which  would  inevitably  be  a 
good  thing.  While  we  have  agents  in  Australia  and  in  all  foreign  countries,  the 
most  valuable  connections  we  have  are  with  the  governments;  and  you  can  see 
the  power  that  we  had  with  the  different  governments  when  27  different  govern- 
ments appointed  their  representatives  to  come  to  the  commercial  congress  last 
year,  in  tne  nature  of  experts.  They  appointed  a  direct  representation.  It  waa 
done  through  the  State  Department,  all  of  it.  The  premier  made  his  appoint- 
ments in  London.  We  haa  2  sets  of  representatives,  those  of  direct  appoint- 
ment through  the  governments  in  that  way,  and  then  from  the  chamoers  of 
commerce  and  other  organizations;  and  we  had  so  carefully  convinced  in  onr 
work  the  foreign  governments  that  they  had  sent  their  consuls,  who  were  here  to 
examine  our  work,  and  they  became  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it.  London 
sent  3  different  men  to  examme  our  work — 1  fiom  the  chamber  of  commerce,  1 
from  the  board  of  trade,  and  1  other  gentleman.  Germany  had  sent — not  her 
own  ambassador  from  Washington  to  examine  our  work,  but  the  previous  minis- 
ter from  Germany — ^Mr.  Von  Thielmann,  who  is  now  treasurer  of  the  German 
Empire.  He  had  been  io  examine  our  work,  and  every  G^erman  consul  anywhere 
near  had  come  and  made  reports  on  our  work,  until  Germany  at  the  present 
moment  is  establishing  an  institution  after  the  pattern  of  our  work.  And  onr 
work  has  been  so  thoroughly  traced  in  its  methods  and  in  its  form  that  there  was 
but  1  country— 1  manufacturing  country— in  the  universe  that  did  not  send  a 
direct  representative  to  our  commercial  congress,  and  that  was  Prance.  France 
was  right  in  the  throes  of  the  Spanish  trouble  and  feeling  against  America  at 
that  time,  and  she  did  not  recogmze  it  and  did  not  send  anybody,  though  repre- 
sentatives came  from  France  from  the  trade  organizations;  out  she  did  not  send 
a  Government  representative. 

Now,  I  would  say  that  our  representation  is  so  complete  with  these  foreign 
countries  that  there  are  many  of  them  that  are  sending  us  their  publications,  and 
our  publications  from  governments  are  more  complete  from  some  countriee 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States.  Mexico  sends  us  not  alone  her  commCT- 
cial  literature,  but  everything  she  may  publish  in  other  lines,  and  also  her  tono- 
graphical  maps.  And  it  was  only  by  that  means  that  we  couldget  a  bureau  for 
all  the  Latin- American  Republics,  and  all  the  ministers  in  Washington  were 
organized  into  a  bureau  for  that  purpose  and  have  held  their  meetings  in  Phila- 
delphia. We  have  relations  established  in  that  way  which  we  hold  as  impartial 
We  have  recognized  the  fact  that  there  is  reciprocity  in  trade.    We  have  left 
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>  dnplicate  in  any  other  institution.  These  foreign  governments  i 
ing  materials.  Mexico  has  6  rooms  filled  with  her  products  which  she  has  sent 
up,  and  other  coxmtries  an  equal  amount.  That  is  our  plan  to  exhibit  the  raw 
products  from  tiiose  foreign  countries.  Now,  then,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
another  institution  to  establish  the  same  basis  that  we  have  already,  and  the 
point  that  I  wanted  to  bring  out  is  simply  this:  The  question  whether  in  time  we 
should  not — ^it  is  only  a  question  of  support — freely  duplicate  all  our  material  and 
send  it  to  just  as  many  centers  outade  of  Philadelpnia  as.  desire  to  receive  it, 
doing  it  expeditiously  and  quickly,  so  that  each  one  of  those  centers  could  use  it 
for  her  own  interest  and  ner  own  manufacturers  and  merchants  in  her  own 
town. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  mean  specialize  for  each  locality?— A.  Yes,  where 
there  are  special  interests,  but  in  the  main  to  send  everything— not  a  collection  of 
samples.  If  the  samples  could  not  be  cut  and  duphcated,  they  could  be  sent 
around  in  collections  and  freighted  from  one  place  to  another,  just  as  we  have 
been  doing— as  we  are  holding  the  exhibitions  now.  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island, 
is  asking  that  we  shall  hold  an  exhibition  there  now  of  the  kinds  of  goods  that 
she  is  manufacturing— that  is,  that  she  could  export — and,  as  I  say,  we  have  got 
one  ei^bition  of  a  similar  character  going  on  now  in  Springfield,  Mass.  Now, 
the  question  comes  about  the  support  of  this  institution,  and  if  it  is  possible  for 
me  to  work  out  the  problem  with  the  aid  of  others  who  are  thinking  it  over,  so 
that  we  can  get  support  for  the  institution,  then  we  shall  duplicate  our  material 
freely  and  without  cost,  arid  send  it  to  just  as  many  centers  as  would  receive  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  wish  to  ask  you  your  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of 
your  work  and  similar  work  by  others  in  this  country  as  a  factor  in  the  increasing 
export  trade?— A.  I  believe  that  during  the  last  4  or  5  years  the  United  States  has 
really  been  awakened  to  foreign  trade,  that  is,  awakened  to  the  study  of  that 
question;  and  my  own  belief  is  that  the  cuiestions  Which  have  been  agitated  and 
tne  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  Pniladelphia  museums  has  been  a  very 
important  factor  in  stimulating  the  consideration  of  this  question  and  then  also 
in  the  securing  of  foreign  trade.  Three  years  a^  we  had  a  commercial  congress 
here,  and  we  nad  50  representatives  from  Latin  America,  from  Mexico  down. 
We  took  a  special  train,  the  finest  that  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  could  put 
together,  just  the  same  as  her  Chicago  limited,  with  dining  cars  and  with  special 
service  furnished  us  by  the  Pullman  CJompany,  special  caterers,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  took  these  50  people  on  that  train,  accommodated  so  they  would  be 
comfortable,  everyone  having  a  section  at  least,  having  an  extra  car  to  lunch  in 
besides,  and  an  observation  car,  and  we  took  them  to  some  25  of  the  largest  cities 
in  the  United  States,  paid  all  their  exx)en8es  and  did  not  allow  them  to  spend  a 
dollar.  Every  city  opened  up  its  manufacturing  interests.  They  spent  from  2  to 
6  days  in  the  different  cities.  Some  of  the  cities  expended  for  them  i25,000,  or 
$30,000,  or  $40,000  in  showing  them  about  and  entertaining  theih,  tfnd  they  got  an 
idea  of  the  immense  manufacturing  interests  of  this  country  they  could  have 
gotten  in  no  other  way.  That  excursion  and  the  commercial  congress  at  that 
time  did  more  to  stir  up  the  thought  of  the  possibilities  of  foreign  trade,  I  think, 
than  anything  else  that  has  happened  since  the  pan- American  Congress  which  was 
initiated  by  Mr.  Blaine.  Some  of  those  jjeople  left  orders  to  the  extent  of  a  million 
and  a  h^  of  dollars  before  they  left  this  country.  I  know  of  one  case  of  orders 
in  iron  that  went  to  Mexico.  There  were  gentlemen  from  Peru  and  the  United 
States  of  Colombia,  delegates  here  who  were  the  representatives  of  immense 
houses  in  those  countries.  They  always  went  to  Europe.  One  gentleman  after 
circulating  all  around  in  this  country  in  that  way,  had  bought  100  tons  of  samples 
of  various  lines  of  manufacture  to  take  to  his  commission  nouse,  and  had  bouf^ht 
only  where,  having  studied  Europe,  he  knew  there  was  an  advantage  in  trading 
with  America;  and  that  is  only  one  illustration.  We  introduced  Latin  America 
to  many  houses  in  the  United  States  at  that  time;  that  was  only  the  beginning. 
We  have,  I  can  almost  say,  thousands  of  letters  from  manufacturers  giving  us 
hearty  commendations,  and  in  many  cases  telling  us  how  we  have  pushed  them 
into  foreign  trade  and  what  advantage  we  have  been  to  them. 

Now  there  are  other  organizations  working  in  the  same  line.  The  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  an  organization  under  the  presidency  of  a  very 
able  man,  Mr.  Search,  is  doing  similar  work.  It  is  an  organization  having  a 
membership  and  having  later,  after  our  work  in  a  similar  line,  opened  up  a 
bureau  something  like  our  own,  but  with  a  much  less  force,  and  by  working  in 
a  similar  way  is  securing  foreign  trade  fo»  American  manufactures,  and  is  doing 
a  fine  work. 
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Q.  Have  yon  studied  the  trade  returns  to  see  whether  or  not  the  largest  increase 
in  the  exports  of  our  manufactures  has  been  in  the  countries  where  your  work 
has  been  most  put  in? — ^A.  In  answering  that  question  I  would  state  that  about 
75  per  cent  of  our  export  trade  goes  to  Europe.  It  has  the  facility  of  transporta- 
tion, the  facility  of  communication,  the  facility  of  banking,  and  every  fadhty. 
The  wants  of  the  people  are  similar  to  our  own,  and  our  own  trade  and  redpnx- 
ity  stimulate  that  exchange  with  Europe. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  find  that  our  export  trade  is  hampered  by  the 
lack  of  banking  facilities  controlled  in  the  United  States?  I  mean  intematioDal 
banking. — A.  Certainly.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  on  all  the  trade  which  we 
have  with  South  America  we  pay  a  fine  percentage  to  London  bankers  for  it.  We 
have  to  do,  as  a  rule,  all  our  banking  tnrough  London  for  the  Sonth  American 
trade. 

Q.  Have  you  any  su^^estion  to  make  along  that  line?— A.  The  only  suggestkn 
I  have  to  make  would  Be  that  what  I  deem  to  be  perfectly  inevitable,  tnat  the 
time  will  come  when  we  shall  have  our  own  banking  connections,  branch  banb 
from  New  York  in  the  various  x)arts  of  South  America  just  as  London  has  them 
now,  and  just  as  Paris  has  them. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  facilitate  foreign  commerce  then  if  we  had  a  direct  con- 
nection?— ^A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Between  the  banks  of  the  United  States  and  Latin  America? — ^A^  Itcertainlj 
would,  and  very  strongly  so. 

Testimony  closed. 


WASHiNaTON,  February  11^  190L 

TESTIMOKT  OF  HOlT.  WILLIAM  F.  DEAFER, 

President  of  the  Draper  Company y  of  Hopedale^  Maxf, 

The  commission  met  at  2.85  p.  m.,  Mr.  Farquhar  presiding;  at  that  time  Hon. 
William  F.  Draper  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testi- 
fied as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  You  may  give  your  name,  address,  andposition.— A 
William  F.  Draper,  Hopedale,  Mass. ;  I  am  president  of  the  Draper  Comx>any;  my 
occupation  is  that  of  manufacturer  of  cotton  machinery. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  us  an  account  of  the  formation  of  the  Draper 
Company  and  of  the  establishment  and  jnrowth  of  the  business  previous  to  the 
formation  of  the  company,  in  such  brief  terms  as  you  please. — ^A.  The  Draper 
Company  is  the' final  outgrowth  of  a  business  estabushea  by  my  grandfather  in 
or  about  1820.  He  invented  what  was  called  a  temple  for  weaving.  It  is  a  derioe 
which  keeps  the  cloth  extended  during  the  process  of  weaving;  and  ^e  grett 
mass  of  these  temples  have  been  made  in  the  family  ever  since.  He  carried  oo 
business  on  a  small  scale  with  a  few  men,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  oldest  son 
about  1880,  and  b^  my  father,  Mr.  G^rge  Draper,  and  his  brother,  £.  D.  Draper, 
in  1852.  The  busmess  increased,  and  the  manufacture  of  other  machines  or  jiarts 
of  machines  was  added.  In  1865,  when  I  became  connected  with  the  bnsmes, 
they  were  emploving  about  50  hands.  Since  that  time  we  have  gone  on  as  i 
firm  and  as  stock  companies,  we  having  2  or  8  stock  companies,  embraciiig  sab- 
stantially  the  same  owners  up  to  1896.  At  that  time  these  interests,  which  were 
substantially  all  family  interests,  were  put  into  one  company  called  tiie  Draper 
Company,  and  we  are  now  employing  about  8,000  men. 

Q.  Have  you  given  special  attention  in  ^our  company  to  the  development  ol 
the  spindle?— A.  Yes.  Arkwright  was  considered  and  was  of  course  the  greit 
inventor  in  spinning  machinery.  In  fact  he  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  gr»t 
inventors  of  the  world  in  connection  with  James  Watt,  the  inventor  of  the  stesn 
eng^e,  etc.;  but  the  improvements  that  our  firm  have  introduced  in  spinniii^ 
since  1870  have  increased  the  production  of  yam  as  it  existed  in  1870  as  mncb  w 
the  invention  of  Arkwright  increased  it  100  years  wo.  That  is  to  say,  we  bsve 
doubled  the  production  of  yam  with  the  same  machinery  and  the  same  labor  and 
substantially  the  same  power;  I  refer  to  cotton  yam. 

Q.  How  has  this  been  done,  in  brief  terms?'A.  The  limit  of  speed  of  the  spindle 
(which  was  the  limit  of  the  production  of  yarn)  in  1870  was  5,000  revolutions  per 
minute.  At  a  speed  beyond  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on  spinning,  becai»e 
the  bobbins  would  be  thrown  off  the  spindles.    An  invention  by  2^.  Jacob  E 
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Sawyer,  which  our  firm  commenced  to  introduce  in  1871,  enabled  the  spindles  to 
be  run  at  about  7,500  revolutions  instead  of  5,000,  and  we  changed  over  millions 
of  them.  In  1878  Mr.  Rabbeth,  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I. ,  made  a  still  further  improve- 
ment, which  gave  to  the  spindle  the  power  of  unlimited  speed  without  the  risk 
which  I  have  alre«idy  referred  to,  and  the  speed  is  now  limited  by  what  the  other 
parts  of  the  machinery  will  stand  rather  than  by  what  the  spindle  will  stand; 
it  has,  substantially,  doubled  the  speed  of  the  old  spindle.  I  might  say  a  word  as 
to  the  value  of  this  change.  There  are,  probably,  in  this 
country  now  15,000,000  so-called  ring  spmdles.  The  cost 
of  the  machines  x>er  spindle  is  about  $4,  making  $60,000,000 
invested  in  spinning  frames;  and  these  $60,000,000  are 
doing  to-dav  what  $120,000,000  would  be  required  to  do 
under  the  old  method.  It  is  an  easy  calculation  to  show 
i^t  these  inventions  have  saved  in  machinery  alone 
$60,000,000  to  the  cotton  manufacturers,  and  eventually 
to  thepeople  of  the  country. 

Q.  Have  you  made  improvements  in  looms  also? — ^A. 
Yes;  we  have  made  extensive  improvements,  which  are 
now  being  introduced,  by  which  a  weaver  on  ordinary 
pl^n  goods  runs  at  least  twice  as  many  looms  as  have 
oeen  run  before.  Taking  print  cloths  as  the  standard,  a 
weaver  in  Italy  perhax>8  would  run  from  1  to  2  looms; 
in  England,  from  2  to  4;  in  the  United  States,  from  6  to 
8,  and  with  the  Northrup  loom,  which  is  the  one  I  refer 
to,  a  weaver  runs  16  to  20,  and  produces  as  much  cloth 
per  loom  and  of  as  good  quality  as  is  produced  with  the 
smaller  numbers  named. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  a  brief  description  of  the  North- 
rup loom? — ^A.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  gen- 
tlemen understand  the  process  of  weaving,  but  what  is 
called  the  filling,  which  is  placed  in  the  warp  to  make 
the  cloth,  is  carried  in  a  shuttle,  and  owing  to  necessary 
conditions  the  yam  in  the  shuttle  is  exhausted  in  some- 
where from  2  to  10  minutes,  dependent  on  the  size  of  the 
vam.  Witii  the  ordinary  loom  when  this  yam  is  ex- 
hausted the  loom  stops  and  the  weaver  has  to  so  to  the 
loom,  take  out  the  old  shuttle,  take  out  also  from  the 
shuttle  the  receptacle  for  the  yam  and  put  in  another 
receptacle,  called  a  bobbin  or  cop  with  yam  on  it,  suck 
the  end  of  the  yam  throusrh  the  shuttle,  place  it  back  in 
the  loom,  and  start  it.  Allowing  5  minutes  as  the  aver- 
age time  for  the  yam  to  be  exhausted,  a  weaver  running 
8  looms  would  have  to  perform  these  operations  every 
five-eighths  of  a  minute;  and  that  of  itself  tends  to  keep 
the  weaver  busy.  The  invention  of  Mr.  Northrup  does 
this  work  automaticallv.  When  the  yam  in  the  snuttle 
is  ex^usted,  instead  of  the  loom  stopping,  another  bob- 
bin or  cop  is  placed  in  the  shuttle  and  threaded  auto- 
matically and  the  loom  does  not  stop  at  all.  The  bob- 
bins are  placed  in  a  hopper.  When  tne  right  time  comes 
one  is  taken  from  the  hopper  by  the  loom  itself  and 
placed  in  position,  and  the  work  continues. 

That  is  the  great  labor-saving  device  of  the  loom,  but 
in  introducing  it  we  found  that  weavers  were  not  likely 
to  go  to  their  looms  sufficiently  often,  when  they  were 
not  obliged  to  on  account  of  changing  the  filling,  and 
that  if  the  warp  threads  broke  meantime  the  cloth  was 
damaged.  So  we  placed  upon  the  loom  what  is  called  a 
warp  stop  motion,  which  stops  the  loom  whenever  a 
warp  thread  breaks,  and  thus  these  bad  places  in  the 
cloth  are  prevented.  So  that  what  we  call  the  filling 
changer  saves  the  labor  of  the  weaver,  and  the  warp  stop 
motion  saves  the  watching  of  the  weaver;  and.  Taken 
altogether,  it  is  easier  for  a  weaver  to  run  16  looms,  for  instance,  than  it  would 
be  to  run  8  of  the  ordinary  kind.  There  are  cases  in  the  Southern  miUs ,  I  am  told , 
where  they  run  24  looms  on  work  that  they  run  8  on  in  Fall  River  on  ordinary 
looms.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  reason  why  they  do  more  in  the  South 
than  they  do  in  the  North,  but  I  have  been  told  of  this  fact  as  existing  in  the  South. 


Modem  type  of  spindle. 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  had  a  labor  difiSctilty?~-A.  We  have  never  had  a  general  labor 
difficulty.  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  a  labor  difficulty  at  any  time  which 
embraced  one-twentieth  of  the  hands  employed,  and  waiving  a  difficulty  between 
one  of  onr  contractors  and  his  men,  I  do  not  think  we  have  ever  had  a  labor  dif&- 
cnlty  that  included  over  20  men. 


Spooling  machine  or  spooler. 

Q.  Is  your  labor  organized?— A.  I  think  it  is  organized  in  the  foundry,  but  the 
organization  does  not  come  to  our  attention  in  any  way  to  trouble  us.  I  can  eithff 
assume  that  they  are  content  with  the  way  they  are  treated,  or  they  do  not  think 
it  wise  to  raise  any  question. 

Q.  Are  your  employees  men  entirely?— A.  Men,  yes;  there  are,  I  believe,  10 
women. 

Q.  Some  youths?— A.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  boys  under  X6.  There  vaj 
be  a  few. 
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Q.  How  do  you  sell  your  machinery? — ^A.  We  sell  direct  from  the  home  office. 
We  have  agents;  we  have  an  agent  at  Atlanta,  for  example,  bnt  he  communicates 
with  the  home  office. 

C^.  How  does  the  introduction  of  your  machinery  in  the  South  compare  with 
its  introduction  in  New  England? — A.  To-day  we  are  selling  more  in  the  South 
than  we  are  in  New  England.  The  increase  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the 
South  has  been  more  rapid  than  it  has  been  with  us.  For  an  estimate  I  should 
say  that  last  year  we  sold  three-fifths  of  our  product  in  the  South. 


Twisting  machine  or  twister. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  how  your  sales  compare  with  the  total  sales  of  cotton 
machinery  in  the  South?— A.  I  should  judge  that  we  may  sell  from  10  to  20  per 
cent  of  the  whole.  I  do  not  know  definitely  the  business  of  the  other  firms,  but 
in  a  general  way  I  can  form  an  estimate. 

Q.  Yon  have  been  personally  a  member  of  Congress  and  recently  ambassador 
to  Italy?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  foreign  traveler  in  former  years  somewhat?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  manufacture  in  European  countries 
and  especially  in  the  line  of  cotton  machinery?— A.  I  ^i^^^g^l'^^^^tlj^^^^ 
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Ital^  I  had  no  occasion  to  visit  cotton  machinery  mannfactorers,  bnti  was  qnite 
faimliar  with  them  before  that  time. 

Q.  Will  you  please  give  ns  some  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  differences 
between  their  machinery  and  ours  and  their  methods  and  ours? — A.  The  main 
difference  between  the  English  cotton  machinery  (the  great  bulk  of  cottcm 
machinery  being  manuf acttu'ed  in  England  for  Europe  and  Asia)  and  ours  is  that 
they  make  less  change  and  improvement  than  we  do.  The  great  improvements  of 
the  last  quarter  of  a  centmy  have  substantially  all  come  from  America  and  hafe 
been  very  slowly  adopted  in  England.  As  far  as  the  quality  of  the  work  is  con- 
cerned, American  mechanics  do  better  work,  better  mechanical  work  in  this  line 
on  an  average  than  the  English  mechanics  do,  in  my  judgment;  and  the  Ameri- 
can machine  for  the  same  purpose  is  as  a  rule  a  better  machine  than  the  EngM 
machine.  There  may  be  exceptions,  but,  taking  the  general  run,  I  think  that  is  a 
fair  statement.  As  to  the  manner  of  their  manufacture,  it  is  not  very  different 
except,  I  think,  we  have  better  machinists'  tools  in  our  shops  in  America,  and 
they  pay  a  materially  lower  price  for  labor  than  we  do. 


Warping  machine  or  warper. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  pay  a  smaller  price  according  to  the  productivity  of 
the  labor?— A.  I  do;  because  a  great  deal  of  the  labor  of  that  kina  is  done  by  the 
piece  either  in  England  or  America,  and  i)iece  prices  there  are  substantially  lower 
than  they  are  here.  In  making  a  comparison,  some  years  ago,  on  the  exact  arti- 
cles that  were  made  in  our  shop  and  in  a  similar  shop  in  Lancashire,  I  found  we 
were  paying  a  trifle  more  than  double  on  piecework  what  they  were  paying.  I 
also  round  that  our  labor,  including  every  man  employed,  was  then  averarinf 
$12  a  week.  The  head  of  one  of  the  largest  cotton-machinery  shops  in  England 
told  me  that  a  pound  sterling  a  week  was  their  average,  and  he  said  that  if  thej 
found  they  were  exceeding  that  amount  they  put  in  more  low-priced  men.  This 
was  3  or  4  years  ago,  but  I  imagine  the  conditions  have  not  changed  very  mnch 
within  that  time.    Since  I  have  been  living  in  Italy  I  have  not  been  in  England. 

Q.  What,  then  ^prevents  them  from  supplying  the  American  market  with  their 
machinery?— A.  Tne  tariff.  On  even  terms,  I  think,  our  manufacturers  would 
prefer  American-built  machinery,  but  they  would  take  the  English  on  such  tenns 
as  could  be  made  if  there  were  no  protection  or  insufficient  protection.   As  a  mat- 
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ter  of  tact  there  is  more  or  less  English  machinery  imported  now  on  acoonnt  of 
the  low  price. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  it  is  chiefly  on  acconnt  of  the  low  price  or  on  aoconnt  of  some 
peculiarity  of  some  of  their  machines?— A.  As  a  role,  on  account  of  the  low  prices. 
There  may  be  some  special  machines  imported  for  special  work,  bnt  if  tnere  is 
much  demand  the  American  builders  soon  take  advantage  of  it. 

Q.  Are  American  machines  as  good  in  every  way,  and  as  well  adapted  to  all  the 
purposes  of  cotton  manufacturing,  as  English  machines?— A.  Of  all  the  ordinary 
cotton-manufacturing  machines,  I  should  say,  ^es,  without  hesitation.  There 
may  be  some  special  work  where  certain  English  machines  are  used;  but  ^e 
ordinary  cotton  mill  can  supply  itself  fully  in  the  United  States  and  get  a  better 
outfit  of  machinery  than  it  would  if  it  bought  it  in  England. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  other  cotton-machinery  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  this  country?— A.  To  a  certain  extent  I  know  them,  ana  about  the 
extent  of  their  business. 

Q.  Can  you  name  some  of  the  principal  ones?- A.  Yes;  the  Whitin  Machine 
Works,  the  Lowell  Machine  Shop,  the  Mason  Machine  Works,  the  Saco-Pettee 
Machine  Works,  the  Grompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works,  the  American  Machhie 
Company,  the  Woonsocket  Machine  Company,  the  Fall  River  Machine  Company, 
tiie  Fales  &  Jenks  Machine  Company,  and  there  are  a  large  number  of  others.  In 
1893,  when  the  business  was  at  rather  a  low  ebb,  a  census  developed  that  there 
were  about  20,000  hands  employed  in  this  industry,  and  the  number  must  have 
largely  increased  since  that  tmie. 

Q.  Is  the  manufacture  specialized  among  these  different  companies,  or  are  they 
largely  competitive  among  themselves?— A.  They  are  very  generally  competitive^ 
except  our  own  concern.  We  compete  in  certain  lines,  but  in  the  great  bulk  of 
our  business  we  are  at  present  inrotected  by  patents. 

Q.  Does  the  foreign  competition  here  affect  your  concern  as  much  as  it  does 
some  of  the  others?- A.  I  ao  not  think  it  affects  it  injuriously  at  all  to-day.  We 
found  that  we  did  suffer  from  it  4  or  5  years  ago,  more  indirectly  than  directly. 
To  answer  the  question  directly,  in  that  part  or  our  work  where  we  are  protected 
by  patents,  the  foreign  competition  does  not  interfere. 

(j.  Are  any  of  the  American  manufacturers  besides  your  own  concern  selling 
goods  abroad?— A.  I  do  not  think  they  are.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  do  it;  and  we  are  not  selling  goods  abroad  that  are  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try outside  of  samples. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  for  that,  when  we  are  exporting  machinery  of  other 
kinds? — ^A.  Mr.  Breckinridge  asked  me  that  question  once  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  I  told  lam  that  I  thought  the  reason  was  this— that  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  machinery  commenced  in  England  and  was  carried  on  there 
before  it  was  begun  here,  and  that  the  business  became  fully  established  and  the 
employees  were  trained  up  in  it,  and  there  was  possibly- probably— an  advan- 
tage in  that.  It  may  be  possible  that  the  manufacturers  of  some  other  kinds  of 
machinery  are  abler  than  we  are  to  produce  economically,  but  we  do  our  best. 

Q.  Do  you  think  those  are  the  mam  reasons,  or  is  the  difference  in  wages  the 
controlling  factor? — A.  I  understood  you  to  ask  the  question,  Why  our  special 
line  of  machinery  costs  more  than  the  foreign  when  some  other  lines  do  not  cost 
more.  The  main  reason  why  our  machinery  costs  more  than  the  foreign  machin- 
ery is  the  cost  of  labor  in  wages;  but  how  that  difference  in  cost  is  overcome  in 
some  other  lines  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  further  than  I  have  stated. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  reasonable  probability  that  if  the  duties  on  cotton 
machinery  were  reduced,  the  foreign  competition  would  increase  in  this  coun- 
try?—A.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  There  would  either  be  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  wa^  or  a  corresponding  increase  of  foreign  importations  and 
decrease  of  American  production  in  these  lines. 

Q.  Can  you  say  how  we  could  increase  our  eirportation  by  increasing  our 
importation?— A.  You  mean  to  say  generally  speaking,  or  in  regard  to  this  special 
industry? 

Q.  Chiefly  in  regard  to  this  special  industry.- A.  I  do  not  see  any  chance  dur- 
ing this  generation  of  our  competing,  in  making  cotton  machinery  for  forei^ 
markets,  with  the  English  shops.  If  the  English  rate  of  wages  should  rise  m 
comparison  with  ours,  that  would  give  the  only  opportunity  that  I  can  imagine. 

S.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  of  transportation  facilities,  classifications, 
rates  in  this  country?- A.  No;  I  think  we  are  fairly  treated. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  About  what  percentage  of  your  cost  is  expended  in 
wages?- A.  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly  without  investigation.    Substiantially  40 
per  cent;  but  that  would  not  include  salaries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  railroads  extend  to  your  works?— A.  We  have  at 
our  works  a  small  r«wl  called  the  Grafton  and  Upton,  which  connects  ^th  the 
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Boston  and  Albany  at  one  end  and  with  the  New  York,  New  Havefn  and  Hartfivd 
at  the  other.  When  this  little  road  was  bnilt  tiiey  agreed  to  consider  the  deli?ery 
and  reception  of  goods  as  delivery  and  reception  at  uie  shop  door;  so  we  are  fuilj 
well  treated  on  that  basis. 

Q.  Is  there  competition  between  the  Boston  and  Albany  and  the  New  York,  New 
Hayen  and  BEartrord  for  yonr  business?— A.  ^metimes.  Ordinarily  rates  an 
about  the  same,  but  occasionally  we  can  make  better  rates  one  way  than  tbe  otiber: 
and  of  course  they  cover  different  territc^. 

Q.  What  is  the  principal  raw  material  that  enters  into  your  machinery?— A 
Pig  iron,  bar  iron,  steel,  lumber,  copper,  and  brass  are  the  largest  items.  Coal  is 
also  a  large  item  with  us. 

Q.  Where  do  you  obtain  these  supplies?— A.  We  buy  the  iron  at  the  mines;  w« 
get  it  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  ana  Alabama;  we  have  steel  from  Pittsbiuy,  ud 
lumber  from  NorUi  Carolina,  from  Indiana,  and  some  from  Califomia.  we  are 
comparatively  large  buyers  and  look  for  the  cheai>est  market. 
Q.  Do  you  have  to  import  any?— A.  We  do  not  import  directly. 
Q.  Is  there  any  conc^  of  action  or  agreement  for  the  division  of  bastneee 
between  the  cotton  machinery  manufacturers,  as  far  as  you  know?— A.  Nrae. 
There  was  an  effort  to  get  upa  combination  a  year  or  more  ago,  but  it  fell  throng 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Was  there  any  particular  reason  at  that  time  giveQ 
amouj^  yourselves  why  it  would  be  inoperative  or  impracticable  to  have  that  com- 
bination?— ^A.  I  think  one  reason  for  the  failure  to  make  such  an  organization  was 
individual  pride  in  the  establishments  that  have  ^^wn  up,  and  the  fear  that  some 
might  be  closed  to  the  detriment  of  the  communities  where  the  business  was  car- 
ried on.  That  was  a  feeling  that  I  had  in  regard  to  our  own  bnsiness;  I  did  noC 
want  to  see  the  establishment  closed  because  the  business  might  possibly  be  daw 
to  better  advantage  in  some  other  place.  Another  reason,  perhaps,  was  the  gat 
eral  fear  that  this  business,  requiring  a  great  deal  of  detail  knowledfpe  in  its 
management,  might  not  be  so  well  conducted,  and  might  be  more  likely  to  fall 
apart  than  if  we  were  dealing  in  some  raw  material — something  simpler.  There 
is  an  immense  amount  of  detail  to  be  looked  after,  and  it  is,  I  imagine,  more  diffi- 
cult to  combine  under  these  circumstances  than  under  the  other.  I  personaUv 
confess  to  having  a  little  prejudice  against  going  into  such  an  arrangement,  feel- 
ing that  I  would  rather  ^o  on  in  my  own  way  than  to  subordinate  our  particular 
industry  to  a  board  of  directors  that  had  other  intereste,  or  to  go  out  of  businees. 
Q.  Then,  you  would  say  that  there  was  not  really  a  harmony  of  business  inter- 
ests in  mi^ang  such  a  combination? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  as  easy  to 
make  a  combination  of  these  interests  as  it  would  be  of  many. 

Q.  Did  not  your  patent  righte  stand  in  your  way? — A.  We  felt  we  did  not  need 
to  make  a  combination  as  far  as  we  were  concerned;  that  our  patent  rights  pro- 
tected us.  Some  of  the  others  objected  to  the  combination,  and  I  think  a  reaeoD 
was  that  they  did  not  want  to  go  out  of  business  or  become  employee©;  and  they 
were  all  fairly  well  situated. 

Q.  But  there  would  have  been  in  a  combination  of  that  kind  an  advantage  in 
the  whole  combine  having  the  use,  for  instance,  of  your  patents;  the  other  part- 
ners in  the  combine  having  the  opportunity  of  getting  what  you  mi^ht  call  the 
usufruct  from  your  patents?— A.  1  think  if  you  could  count  on  sufficiently  good 
manf^B^ement  that  the  whole  business  could  be  done  cheaper  under  a  combinatioD 
than  it  could  be  done  individually.  This  could  be  done:  A  dozen  shops  that  are 
making  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  machinery  could  be  so  changed  that  each  ow 
of  the  dozen  would  make  one  kind,  and  there  would  be  an  economy  in  that  thst 
would  be  important.  The  corresponding  difficulty  is,  I  think,  the  getting  of  a 
big  enough  man  with  sufficient  technical  knowledge  to  manage  an  industry  sndi 
as  that  would  be. 

Q.  Would  you  call  such  a  combination  as  that  a  monopoly,  or  would  you  simply 
call  it  an  evolution  in  business  management?— A.  Well,  you  might  call  it  bA 
If  all  the  shops  in  that  line  in  this  country  should  go  into  one  corporati(Hi,  it 
would  be  a  monopoly  unless  there  was  either  foreign  competition  or  new  shops 
built;  but  it  would  also  be  an  evolution  in  business  management. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  orders  at  all  from  Asia,  from  Japan,  or  China  for  yoor 
machinery?— A.  Yes,  we  have  had  orders  for  some  of  our  looms  from  Japan. 

Q.  Have  they  been  introduced  there?— A.  No,  they  have  not  been  sent;  they 
are  on  order  now.  The  reason  the  Japanese  take  them  is  on  account  of  the 
special  features  I  have  explained  to  you.  A  peculiar  state  of  things  exists  there. 
They  said  that  the  labor  cost  was  of  very  little  account  with  them,  and  they  were 
in  doubt  whether  the  labor-saving  feature  would  be  of  account  enough  to  o«- 
sider.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  can  save  half  the  labor  at  $1.60  a  day  it  is  75  cents; 
if  you  save  half  the  labor  at  10  cents  a  day,  it  is  only  5  cente,  and  that  makes* 
material  difference, 
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Q.  Taking  into  consideration  also  the  fact  that  European  machinery  could  be 
bought  cheaper  than  the  American  machinery?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  the  economy  that  was  made  there,  either  in  the  speed  of  your  machinery 
or  the  low  wages,  rather  gives  an  advantage  to  the  English  made  machinery  in 
thd  matter  of  introduction?— A.  We  are  sending  800  or  1,000  looms  to  JajMUi, 
and  when  they  are  started  I  can  spe&k  by  the  book  better  thfm  I  can  now. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  have  seen,  do  you  think  there  is  much  of  a  factor  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods  in  Japan  and  northern  China  in  the  future?— A.  For 
the  future  I  think  it  is  a  ver^  dangerous  matter;  for  the  present  I  do  not  think  it 
interferes  very  much.  But  if  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  can  go  on  and  continue 
to  make  goods  at  the  low  price  of  labor  they  now  have,  I  think  the  rate  of  tariff 
that  we  now  have  on  cotton  goods  will  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  tiiem  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Aje  these  improvements  in  spindles  applicable  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  high  numbers  of  vams  as  well  as  the  lower  numbers? — 
A.  They  are  applied  up  to  about  Ko.  100,  which  is  a  fine  number. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  the  yams  in  the  South  are  mainly  of  No.  40  and  under?— 
A.  Yes. 

<^.  I  wanted  to  see  whether  the  introduction  of  these  imijroved  spindles 
assisted  in  the  development  of  1^  Southern  industry. — ^A.  I  tmnk  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  does;  and  the  Southern  mills,  being  new  mills,  have  an  advanti^e  in 
having  all  the  latest  improvements,  while  some  of  the  Northern  mills  are  running 
along  with  machinery  10  or  15  or  20  years  old.  That  gives  the  Southern  mills  an 
advantage  beyond  the  other  advantages  thev  claim.  One  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturers in  New  England — I  am  not  at  liberty  to  give  his  name— said  to  me 
within  a  short  time  that  if  anyone  would  give  him  a  cotton  mill  full  of  new 
machinery  of  the  type  built  25  years  ago  and  he  were  compelled  to  run  it  he 
would  not  accept  it  as  a  gift. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  i  suppose  you  have  seen  the  statement  of  Congressman 
Lovering  to  the  effect  that  cotton  machinery  is  practically  antiquated  after  10 
years  of  use,  although  the  machinery  itself  may  be  as  good  as  it  was  the  day  it 
was  put  in? — A.  I  should  think  he  had  put  the  time  a  uttle  short.  If  he  would 
call  it  15  years,  I  think  I  would  agree  with  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  In  the  manufacturing  concerns  you  mentioned  a  short 
time  ago  you  mentioned  no  manufacturer  in  the  South  at  all.  Is  there  any 
manuukcturer  of  cotton  machinerv  in  the  South?— A.  No. 

<^.  Thgr  are  purchasers  entirely  from  you? — ^A.  They  are  purchasers  almost 
entirely  from  New  England  and  old  England.  We  have  been  asked  to  establish 
a  concern  in  the  South,  and  I  presume  someone  may  do  so.  There  may  be 
opportunities  to  get  repairs  in  some  places,  but  there  is  no  shop  of  any  substantial 
size  in  the  South. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Culbxr.)  Are  you  interested  in  cotton  manufacture  itself?— A.  As 
a  stockholder  in  mills,  yes.  There  has  been  a  very  bad  practice  for  people  who 
build  machinery  to  sometimes  take  part  of  the  pay  in  stock.  But  I  think  I  can 
say  with  regard  to  the  Southern  muls  that  I  bebeve  I  have  been  pecuniarily 
better  off  up  to  date  when  I  have  taken  my  pay  in  stock  than  I  should  have  been 
had  I  taken  it  in  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LiITOHMan.)  Is  the  lower  cost  at  the  South  not  due  partly  to  the 
fact  uiat  the  salaries  of  operatives  in  the  South,  and  superintendent,  are  not  as 
high  as  in  the  North?— A.  I  think  that  has  something  to  do  with  it.  Wages  are 
lower  in  the  South,  and  salaries,  I  presume,  are  also  lower.  There  is  also  an 
advantage  in  ^ttin^  the  cotton.  The  climate  may  be  against  them,  but  I  think 
the  general  opinion  is  that  the  Southern  cotton  mill  on  coarse  and  medium  num- 
bers has  a  suDstantial  advantage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke,)  Is  it  not  generally  claimed  in  behalf  of  the  Southern 
cotton  manufacturer  that  the  climate  is  in  his  favor? — A.  That  I  do  not  know.  I 
have  the  impression  that  the  greater  heat  there  would  tend  to  bring  about  some 
denree  of  languor,  but  the  Southern  mills  are  certainly  very  successful. 

Q.  You  see  no  reason  why  they  may  not  be  successful  m  the  manufacture  of 
finer  goods?— A.  Not  when  they  have  the  skill  to  manufacture  them.  It  requires 
greater  skill  in  the  operative;  and  I  do  not  think  they  can  expect  to  take  their 
farmers'  daughters  and  the  help  that  comes  to  them  there  and  teach  them  the 
finer  work  in  the  cotton  mill  without  considerable  time  being  required  in  the 
process. 

Q.  In  what  States  and  towns  are  the  finest  cotton  goods  made  in  New  Eng- 
land?—A.  New  Bedford  is  one  of  the  centers  of  the  fine  industries.  There  is  fine 
work  done  in  Lonsdale,  R.  I. ,  and  at  Norwich,  Conn.  The  Manville  Company,  at 
Manville,  E.  I.,  makes  very  fine  yam.  All  of  the  thread  mills  spin  fine  yam— 
the  Willimantic,  and  Coates,  and  Clarke,  and  Merrick. 
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Q.  And  the  Berkshire  Manafactnrin^  Company?— A.  Yes;  they  spin  fine  yam, 
bnt  there  ai^  those  that  spin  finer,  I  thmk. 

Q.  They  also  weave  fine  cloth? — A.  They  also  weave  fine  cloth,  and  it  is  a  meet 
excellent  and  successful  concern. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.  )  Tou  spoke  a  minute  ago  of  the  possibflity  that  in  some 
of  the  more  fancy  and  finer  fslhrics  English  machmery  might  surpass  the  Ameri- 
can.—A.  I  need  to  explain  that.  The  very  finest  vam  is  roun  on  what  is  tamed 
*  *  a  mule. "  These  new  spindles  of  ours  that  you  asked  me  about  are  not  applicable 
to  the  mule,  so  that  it  comes  to  a  question  between  the  American-built  mnle  aLd 
the  English-built  mule,  and  there  are  some  manufacturers  that  prefer  the 
English  mule. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Clabkb, )  Can  you  describe  so  that  a  layman  can  understand  it  tiie 
mam  difference  between  a  mule  and  a  spinning  frame?— A.  A  spinning  frame  k 
a  machine  that  draws  the  cotton  from  a  larger  to  a  smaller  size  and  twists  it  and 
winds  it  on  a  bobbin,  and  all  these  operations  go  on  continuously.  A  mule  per- 
forms all  these  operations,  but  it  first  draws  and  twists,  and  then  those  prooesnB 
stop  while  the  yam  is  wound,  so  that  it  produces  only  about  two-thiras  of  the 
time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  The  machine  moves  up  while  winding  up? — ^A.  What 
is  cS^ed  the  carriage  runs  out  while  the  machine  is  drawing  and  twisting  and 
runs  in  while  the  yam  is  being  wound. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  The  spinning  frame  is  on  the  floor?— A.  It  is  omtmQ- 
ous  in  action  and  occupies  a  place  on  the  floor.  The  spinning  frame  is  generaUT 
attended  by  young  women  and  the  mule  by  men,  it  being  considered  hard  won 
to  spin  on  the  mule,  because  of  the  necessity  of  following  this  carriage  backward 
and  forward. 

Q.  Are  the  spinning  frame  and  spinning  jenny  the  same  term? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhar.)  On  account  of  the  introduction  of  the  spinning  frame 
has  the  mule  gone  into  disuse?— A.  Largely. 

Q.  Are  there  few  mills  putting  in  any  mules  now?— A.  The  mule  is  not  put  in 
except  for  very  fine  numbers,  and  on  very  fine  numbers  it  is  thought  tiiat  the 
mule  is  a  better  machine.  I  think  the  mule  will  in  time  be  exterminated  alto- 
gether. As  somebody  has  said,  it  is  an  animal  without  i>ride  of  anceetry  or  hope 
of  posterity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Are  any  of  those  improvements  apj^cable  to  woolen 
macldnery  generally? — A.  To  a  limited  extent:  out  I  think  the  Northrop  loom  will 
be  applicable  to  woolen  machinery  generally.  Wool  spinning  on  continuoos 
spinners  has  not  yet  been  introduced  to  a  large  extent*  though  there  are  a  great 
many  experiments  in  that  direction.  In  spinnmg  wool  they  use  a  machine  similar 
to  a  mule,  called  a  jack,  and  I  presume  the  word  *^mule**  came  from  the  com- 
bination of  the  jack  with  the  jenny.    I  think  that  is  the  origin  of  the  word. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  speak  of  the  Northrop  loom  bein^  adapted  to  plain 
weaves.  How  many  harnesses  can  be  used  in  connection  with  it? — ^A.  On,  we 
sell  them  largelv  up  to  5  harnesses.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  adapted 
to  a  larger  number  of  harnesses,  or  even  Jacquard  weaving,  except  that  there  is 
comparatively  more  advantage  derived  on  plain  weaving,  and  it  is  also  for  onr 
advantage  to  push  the  sale  of  looms  where  there  are  large  numbers,  rather  tiiaa 
smaller  numbers,  in  a  lot.  We  have  endeavored  to  reach  what  "we  call  plain 
weaving  first. 

Q.  Are  there  any  cotton-machine  concerns  which  make  a  specialtv-  of  Jacquard 
machines  and  dobbies?— A.  Yes;  the  Ejiowles,  Crompton  Loom  Works  of  Woroes- 
ter  do  a  great  deal  of  that  work,  and  there  are  other  builders,  I  think,  in  Fhilar 
delphia. 

Q.  Has  Jacquard  weaving  been  brought  to  as  high  perfection  in  this  country  tf 
it  has  in  foreign  countries?— A.  I  am  not  conversant  enough  with  the  facts  to  say 
yes  or  no  in  reply  to  that  question. 

Q.  Does  that  generally  require  more  labor  than  plainer  or  ordinary  weaving?- 
A.  Yes,  and  labor  more  highly  skilled,  I  should  say. 

Q.  It  is  the  Jacquard  machine,  or  the  modification  of  it  called  the  dobby,  sit 
not,  which  produces  fibred  goods  in  the  main? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Such  goods  as  ginghams  do  not  rec^^uire  it,  but  everything  embradng  i 
variety  of  figures  in  goods  must  be  woven  m  that  way? — ^A.  Yes. 

(^.  Mas  there  been  any  essential  improvement  in  the  Jacquwrd  machine  auoi 
its  introduction  in  France,  say  140  years  ago,  or  whatever  the  time  was?— A.  The 
general  principle  of  the  Jac(^uard  is  the  same  now  as  then,  and  the  dobbyis* 
variation  which  is  easily  applied  to  looms.  I  suppose  it  might  be  considerea  as 
improvement  in  that  view.  There  had  been  no  radical  improvemente  in  ordinary 
power  looms  for  more  than  60  years  before  these  improvements  that  I  have  spoken 
of  were  made. 
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Q.  Do  yon  think  of  any  statement  yonrself  to  which  yonr  attention  has  not 
been  called  hy  an  interrogatory?— A.  I  will  say  that  I  api>eared  to-day  without 
any  preparation  or  without  looking  np  data,  li«cause  I  was  not  aware  that  I  was 
to  appear  before  the  commission;  otherwise  I  might  have  had  something  ready  in 
the  line  of  statistics,  but  as  it  is  I  have  nothing  to  add  to-day.  I  am  willing  to 
answer  any  question. 

Q.  (Bjr  Mr.  Clakke.)  How  do  you  think  manufacturing  generally  in  this  coun- 
try, particularly  in  the  cotton  industxy  and  the  cotton-machine  industry,  would 
be  asected  by  any  changes  in  the  tariff,  either  by  way  of  treaties  under  the  third 
and  fourth  sections  of  the  present  tariff  law  or  by  way  of  revision  of  the  tariff  by 
Congress?— A.  (Generally  speaking,  I  should  say  that  such  changes  would  he 
injurious.  It  might  be  x>08sible  to  find  articles  where  no  harm  would  be  done,  but 
I  should  not  want  to  take  the  responsibility  of  saying  there  was  one  such  article  in 
these  lines  without  studying  the  case. 

<^.  Is  it  a  fact  that  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  business  is  checked  when  the 
tariff  is  under  revision?— A.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  Whether  a  man  is 
a  protectionist  or  a  free  trader  I  think  he  will  agree  to  that.  The  discussion  of 
the  tariff  with  a  view  to  change  must  necessarily  check  business  for  the  time 
being  and  make  disturbance. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  are  there  any  urgent  needs  for  correcting  inequalities 
or  errors  in  the  existing  tariff? — A.  ft  you  refer  to  the  lines  with  which  I  am 
especially  acquainted,  I  should  sav  no. 

Q.  In  case  there  are  a  few  such  needs  in  that  industry  or  others,  what  would 
be  your  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  undertaking  to  meet  that  demand,  in  view 
of  the  general  embargo  upon  business  which  a  revision  involves?— A.  I  think 
there  would  have  to  be  a  very  serious  and  troublesome  state  of  affairs  to  justify 
the  entering  into  a  general  tariff  discussion.  In  Rome  the  question  was  brought 
before  me  of  the  exportation  from  Italy  into  the  United  States  of  antiques  wmch 
are  being  discovered  there  and  which  are  being  bought  by  private  individuals  as 
well  as  museums ,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  no  reason  for  such  articles  pay- 
ing duty,  but  I  told  the  gentlemen  that  came  to  me  that  I  was  afraid  if  they  went 
into  that  that  they  would  a  waken  a  discussion  all  along  the  line,  and  it  might  be 
very  damaging. 

Q.  You  deem  it  important,  then,  that  the  manufacturing  business  should  have 
settled  conditions,  so  as  to  be  able  to  calculate  ahead? — ^A.  As  nearly  so  as  possible. 
(Testimony  closed.) 


Washinqton,  D.  C,  February  IS,  1901, 

TESTmOHT  OF  MR.  UHCOLH  GODFEET, 

President,  Eddystone  Manufacturing  Company,  Eddystone,  near  Chester,  Pa, 

Tho  commission  met  at  10.85  a.  m.,  Mr.  Farquhar  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Lincoln  Ghodfrey,  president  of  the  Eddystone  Manufacturing  Ck>mpany,  Chester, 
Pa.,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  beins  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Please  give  your  name,  address,  and  business. — A. 
Lincoln  (Godfrey;  president  of  the  Eddystone  Manufacturing  Company,  located  at 
Eddystone,  near  Cnester,  Pa. :  principal  offices  at  Philadelpnia. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  kind  of  goods  do  you  manufacture?— A.  I  think 
there  is  some  misapprehension  in  the  public  mind  about  the  printing  business 
which  I  represent.  We  do  not  manufacture  cotton  goods.  Our  business  is  the 
printing  of  cotton  cloths:  and,  while  we  are  known  as  manufacturers,  our  raw 
materiiQ  is  the  cotton  cloth  on  which  we  print.  I  make  this  explanation  because 
there  is  a  good  deid  of  difference  between  a  manufacturer  from  partly  prepared 
material  and  the  manufacturer  who  starts  on  the  product  from  the  raw  stock; 
that  is,  we  start  on  cotton  cloths,  which,  to  us,  are  raw  material. 

Q.  How  long  has  your  factory  been  established?— A.  The  business  was  started, 
as  a  private  firm,  some  50  to  60  years  ago.  There  was  a  limited  liabilitv  company 
from  1873  until  about  5  years  ago,  when  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  capital  and  number  of  hands?— A.  We  have  in  our  employ 
about  1 ,200  people.    We  are  capitalized  at  $1 ,000,000. 

Q.  Wbat  proportion  of  your  employees  are  men?— A.  I  should  say  about  75  per 
cent. 
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Q.  Is  most  of  your  labor  skilled  labor?— A.  No;  I  shotild  think  not  more  tkan 
80  per  cent.    We  employ  men,  women,  and  minors. 


Q.  Do  you  employ  "designers?— A.  Yes. 

.9/  * " 


And  en£H*avers  of  the  rolls?^A.  Yes;  engraving  on  steel  requires,  of  course, 
a  high  grade  of  skill,  and  we  employ  people  of  that  kind  to  a  considerable  extent 

Q.  Wnat  do  vou  produce,  calicoes  and  shirtings? — ^A.  We  produce  all  grades  of 
print-cotton  fabrics,  from  the  lowest,  I  might  say,  to  the  finest  goods  that  are 
made  on  cotton  cloths. 

Q.  Including  muslins,  organdies,  and  the  like? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  and  draperies. 
We  are  known  in  the  trade  as  printers  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  eoods.  'We  diversify 
our  product.  We  print  ongoods  worth  from  3  cents  a  yara  to  goods  worth  20 
cents  a  yard  in  the  grey.    When  I  say  grey  I  mean  our  raw  matmid,  grey  cloth. 

Q.  Where  do  you  buy  your  gray  cloths? — ^A.  We  buy  them  all  over  the  country, 
I  may  say,  in  whatever  market  we  can  buy  the  cheapest;  but  our  business  rather 
runs  to  the  finer  kinds  of  cotton  goods,  and  that  claiss  of  goods  is  more  largely 
made  in  New  England,  so  that  our  cloth  supply  comes  more  largely  from  the 
New  England  mills  than  from  the  South. 

Q.  Do  you  import  any  of  your  raw  material?— A.  We  have  done  so  at  times 
when  conditions  would  i)ermit,  but  at  the  present  time  we  are  not  imix>rting  any 
cotton  goods. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  goods  which  you  are  able  to  get  in  New  England  are 
equal  to  those  which  you  formerly  imx>orted ,  and  that  tney  are  satisfactory?— A. 
They  are  entirely  satisfactory.  We  can  buy  in  New  England  cotton  goods  as 
suitable  for  our  i>urpose  as  we  can  secure  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  only  con- 
ditions under  which  we  bought  goods  abroad  were  when  things  were  very  much 
depressed  there  and  we  were  able  to  bring  goods  in,  after  paying  the  duties,  at 
less  price  than  we  could  buy  them  in  New  England. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  At  what  period  did  you  purchase  in  Europe?— A. 
That  was  during  the  period  of  the  revision  of  the  tarin  laws  which  now  exists 
when  the  duties  were  lower  than  they  are  to-day.  With  the  present  duties  we 
find  that  we  are  obliged  to  look  for  our  supply  of  cotton  goods  m  this  country. 

Q.  Well,  how  do  the  prices  of  the  finished  product  that  you  turn  out  compare 
witn  the  prices  in  the  period  when  you  imported  goods? — ^A.  I  should  feel  that  on 
the  average  they  are  as  low.  Of  course,  the  only  goods  that  it  was  possible  to 
import  were  goods  in  which  the  cost  of  the  labor  was  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  product,  tne  labor  being  lower  on  the  other  side  than  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
It  was  only  in  fine  goods  that  we  were  able  to  import  our  supply  of  cloth;  the 
labor  would  be  60  to  70  x>er  cent  of  the  total  cost,  and  in  such  cases  we  were  fi^ven 
an  opportunity  to  buy  on  the  other  side.  But  the  present  tariff  has  correctea  that 
and  we  are  confined  to  the  home  market. 

Q.  When  you  imi)orted  grey  cloths  were  print  goods  also  imported? — A.  To  a 
greater  or  less  extent;  with  this  I  am  not  familiar,  excepting  by  nearsay,  because 
we  did  not  import  finished  goods.  We  only  ImportedTwhat  would  be  our  raw 
material. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  the  competition  of  imported  finished  goods?— A.  At  all  times; 
we  feel  that  particularly  on  fine  goods. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  any  goods  outeade  of  this  country?— A.  We  do.  About  6  ^ 
cent  of  our  product  goes  to  foreign  countries.  We  sell  largely  to  Great  Britaoit 
Australia,  and  Canada,  as  well  as  to  South  America  and  continental  Europe.  We 
have  found  it  possible  to  sell  the  same  class  of  product  that  we  make  for  fchifl 
country.  I  speak  now  not  of  making  something  especially  adapted  to  the  foreign 
market,  but  of  the  foreign  buyer  taking  the  product  that  we  make  for  this  coun- 
try. We  have  found  this  possible  where  there  are  similar  conditions  of  climate 
and  the  people  have  similar  tastes,  notably  in  Great  Britain  and  some  other  coun- 
tries; but  our  success  with  our  product  has  been  most,  pronounced  where  style 
and  fine  work  is  appreciated. 

Q.  How  have  you  been  able  to  work  up  trade  in  the  foreign  countries? — A.  We 
have  been  at  this  for  a  ^e&t  while.  It  is  only  within  the  last  5  or  6  years  that  we 
have  added  to  this  business  to  any  considerable  extent.  Our  efforts  lately  hnve 
been  directed  to  putting  our  own  men  in  Great  Britain.  We  have  men  working 
in  Great  Britain  to-day,  pushing  our  products  among  the  stores  in  the  larger  cities 
in  that  country,  and  we  have  found  that  greater  success  is  attained  by  people 
educated  in  our  business  at  home  here.  Their  energy,  their  knowledge  of  the 
business,  and  their  belief  in  the  product  that  we  make  have  enabled  them  to  push 
our  business,  with  the  fact  that  I  think  our  people  have  been  better  received  in 
the  last  few  years  than  they  used  to  be.  America  is  better  thought  of  now  in  for- 
eign countries,  and  American  products  are  more  sought.  We  used  to  be  turned 
down  as  coming  from  a  country  to  which  England  sold;  but  now,  we  find  in  offer- 
ing our  products  that  the  best  merchants  are  interested,  anxious  to  see  what  we 
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have,  and  place  trial  orders,  and  these  lead  to  duplicate  orders.  The  working  up 
of  foreign  business  is  neceasarily  slow— that  is,  it  takes  time  to  introduce  in  the 
old  country  the  product  of  a  new  country;  it  has  to  be  done  slowly,  and  we  must 
expect  it  will  take  time.  I  have  seen  a  very  marked  change  in  the  last  4  or  6 
years. 

Q.  Do  you  always  introduce  them  as  American  goods?— A.  Always.  We  feel 
it  is  an  advantage  to-day  to  say  that  the  goods  are  made  in  America.  I  would  not 
have  our  goods  mtroduced  in  any  other  way,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  intro- 
ducing them  in  any  other  way. 

Q.  Mave  you  trade-marks  of  your  own? — A.  We  have  our  own  trade-marks  and 
our  own  names. 

Q.  And  vou  find  it  is  an  advantage  to  vou,  in  obtaining  sales  abroad,  to  use  your 
trade-marks  and  to  put  on  an  American  label?— A.  I  find  that  it  is,  but  that  does  not 
always  win  the  battle;  you  must  have  something  of  recognized  character  and 
quality  to  accomplish  it.  Our  trade-marks  are  unknown  on  the  other  side.  Our 
trade-marks  are  all  right  here,  but  after  a  name  is  once  made  on  the  other  side 
we  find  people  come  back  and  ask  for  these  same  trade-marks.  The 'trade-mark 
has  not  been  the  entering  wedge — the  quality  of  a  fabric  is  the  entering  wedge. 
The  trade-mark  is  all  right  afterwards. 

Q.  You  deem  it  im^rtant  to  have  a  very  desirable  class  of  Roods  to  offer  those 
people? — ^A.  Necessarily.  We  are  coming  in  contact  with  th«  most  advanced 
manufacturers  of  the  world,  because  the  conditions  in  the  English  market  oi)en  it 
to  the  manufacturers  in  our  line  of  all  countries— Germany,  France,  everywhere— 
so  that  when  we  ^o  to  England  we  do  not  meet  only  English  goods  and  our  com- 
petitors of  the  Umted  States,  but  we  meet  the  best  talent  from  all  over  the  world; 
and  to  establish  a  business  in  Great  Britain  is  looked  upon  by  manufacturers  as 
reaching  the  most  critical  market  in  the  world— the  market  where  we  come  in 
contact  with  the  strongest  comi>etition. 

Q.  How  do  your  prices  there  compare  with  your  prices  here?— A.  Our  prices 
there  are,  eveiything  taken  into  consideration,  freight  and  matters  of  exchange, 
the  same  as  those  at  which  we  offer  our  goods  here.  We  have  found  that  to  pur- 
sue business  there  we  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  put  ourselves  on  the  same  plane 
as  people  offering  goods  in  England.  For  instance,  we  eo  to  a  house  in  London 
and  we  offer  goods  in  pounds  and  shillings,  put  down  at  their  own  door,  agreeing 
to  take  exchange  on  tneir  local  banker  on  the  same  conditions  of  credit  as  they 
can  buy  from  the  home  people.  In  other  words,  we  mak^  the  conditions  just  the 
same  as  those  under  which  they  can  buy  at  home,  and  bv  doing  that  we  have 
overcome  a  great  deal  of  the  objection  raised  to  trading  witn  us  on  the  start. 

Q.  Is  your  proportion  by  loss— bad  debts — any  better  than  here?— A.  We  have 
done  business  m  England  4  or  5  years,  and  have  never  lost  a  dollar. 

Q.  You  are  fortunate?— A.  That  is  our  experience.  The  class  of  merchants  we 
have  sought  there  are  the  best  class  of  people  in  England,  naturally,  and  they  pay 
their  bills  promptly  and  without  trouble. 

Q.  Does  your  experience  there  and  in  other  foreign  countries  encourage  you  to 
push  for  more  foreign  trade?— A.  Decidedly.  I  feel  that  the  American  manu- 
lacturers  in  our  line  of  cotton  textiles  generally  are  entering  into  a  period  of  very 
extended  foreign  business,  if  the  present  conditions  shall  be  maintained. 

Q.  TLskve  you  found  that  our  protective  tariff  in  this  country  stands  in  your  way 
in  exporting  goods?— A.  Not  at  all.  The  effect  of  the  protective  tariff,  as  far  as  I 
have  noticed  it  in  the  past,  has  been  to  develop  very  active  home  competition, 
which  has  forced  us  to  look  for  foreign  markets. 

Q.  You  are  somewhat  familiar  wim  the  business  of  your  principal  competitors 
in  this  country,  I  suppose?— A.  Only  by  outward  acts  and  hearsay.  I  have  no 
inside  view  of  their  affairs. 

!  Q.  Is  there  lar^e  and  formidable  competition  in  print  goods  in  this  country? — 
A.  It  is  very  active;  so  much  so  that  in  my  own  exx)erience  of  80  years,  as  I  recall 
it,  the  goods  that  our  factory  made  when  I  became  connected  with  it  80  years  ago, 
those  same  fabrics  based  on  the  same  cloth,  only  of  superior  workmanship, 
because  the  tendency  of  the  times  has  been  to  improve  the  quality,  we  are  selling 
now  for  about  one-tnird  of  the  price  of  80  years  ago.  That  is  entirely  due  to  the 
active  home  competition  built  up  by  the  protective  tariff;  that  is,  the  protective 
tariff  has  drawn  capital  to  the  business,  and  the  result  has  been  that  we  all  have 
been  obliged  to  fight,  and  survival  is  attained  by  watching  the  manufacture  and 
reducing  the  cost  by  improved  machinery. 

Q.  Have  there  been  important  improvements  in  machinery  and  processes,  in 
the  organization  of  business,  and  in  the  distribution  of  products  during  that 
time?— A.  Yes,  naturally,  from  this  active  competition,  the  tendency  has  been 
toward  improving  the  product.  As  far  as  our  own  experience  has  gone,  new 
machinery  nas  been  largely  utilized  to  that  end,  increasing  the  product  and  at 
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the  same  time  improving  the  quality  of  the  ontput.  We  have  doubled  the  nmn- 
ber  of  people  in  our  employ  in  the  last  25  or  80  Tears,  and  I  should  tiling  in  the 
same  time  we  haye  about  doubled  onr  output.  A  great  deal  of  additional  labor 
is  needed  on  account  of  the  improved  and  nner  quauty  of  floods  produced. 

(^  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  How  often  do  you  change  designs?  Are  they  seascm 
designs  or  do  they  last  over  a  season?— A.  In  a  business  such  as  ours  we  have 
some  staple  designs;  for  instance,  staple  patterns,  such  as  a  polka  dot  or  plain  line 
or  neat  ngure,  will  go  on  from  year  to  year,  but  90  per  cent  of  our  fancy  patteriM 
are  changed,  necessarily,  with  each  season.  We  mid  that  is  particalany  so  in 
this  country.  Our  people  want  something  new.  We  can  go  back  to  a  foreign 
market  the  second  time  with  the  same  pattern,  and  our  customers  are  satisfi^ 
but  in  this  country  there  is  a  disposition  to  require  new  and  novel  effects  eveqr 
season. 

Q.  (ByMr.GLABKE.)  Is  that  as  true  in  the  cheaper  goods  as  it  is  in  the  dearer?— 
A.  It  is.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  taste  in  the  cheaper  goods.  Onr 
people  are  very  critical. 

Q.  In  your  business  have  you  exjwrienced  benefit  from  the  Pennsylvania  School 
of  Industrial  Art?— A.  Not  to  any  very  great  extent,  but  I  think  that  I  can 
recognize  that  benefit  is  coming  ana  will  come.  Heretofore  it  has  been  necessary 
for  us  to  get  skilled  labor  from  the  best  foreign  schools.  It  is  comparatively  a 
new  thing  in  this  country.  It  has  to  grow;  we  nave  to  become  satisfied,  and  then 
they  have  to  learn.  Heretofore  we  have  gone  abroad  for  all  our  designers  and  aU 
our  engravers,  and  that  class  of  people  connected  with  the  artistic  part  of  our 
work.  What  they  are  doing  in  Europe  still  affects  America.  We  are  hoping  in 
time  to  set  up  an  American  standard  for  style,  but  we  have  not  reached  tbat 
point  yet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Can  you  reproduce  their  styles  promptly  and  perfectly?— 
A.  We  can,  but  we  do  not  do  that  in  all  cases.  We  could  do  it  if  it  were  deaia- 
ble,  but  we  aim  to  make  some  original  patterns,  but  following  suggestions  that 
we  get  from  the  forei^  ideas.  To  explain:  If  flowers  are  quite  the  thing  in  Paris 
to-day  we  will  draw  flowers,  but  not  necessarily  take  the  same  outline  they  pro- 
duce, but  we  follow  their  suggestion  as  to  what  is  the  proper  thing. 

Q.  Is  there  a  steady  improvement  in  the  artistic  featui^  of  textile  goods?— A. 
Undoubtedly;  very  marked.  Fabrics  that  10  years  ago  were  thought  to  be  quite 
to  the  front  are  far  surpassed  to-day;  and  so  it  goes  on  from  season  to  season.  For 
instance,  when  I  came  to  our  business  30  years  ago  our  machinery  was  all  adapted 
to  producing  patterns  of  one  color;  to-day  more  than  half  of  it  will  produce  frcmi 
8  up  to  14  color  patterns.  That  has  been  the  tendency— to  elaborate,  to  make 
something  better  and  more  attractive  from  year  to  year.  There  are  some  print- 
ers  in  this  country  who  still  stick  to  the  single-color  patterns  that  are  produced 
on  a  one-color  printmg  machine,  but  the  more  advanced  printers  are  going 
forward. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  In  your  print  colors  do  your  machines  with  the  same 
revolution  run  more  than  2  or  3  colors?— A.  We  have  machines  printing  as  high 
as  14  colors  with  1  revolution.  The  engraved  rollers  placed  over  the  color  boMS 
are  so  arranged  that  each  color  falls  into  its  place  in  the  pattern,  so  that  when 
the  cloth  has  made  1  revolution  over  the  cylinder  of  the  machine  the  14  colors  are 
set  each  one  in  its  place,  making  the  pattern  complete. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Has  there  been  a  great  improvement  in  dyes  and  coIotb 
in  recent  years?— A.  Yes;  there  have  been  changes.  Aniline  and  aniline  dyee 
have  superseded  the  old  effects  produced  by  logwood,  etc. 

Q.  Do  they  work  equally  well  in  the  machines? — ^A.  They  work  equally  well, 
and  make  more  satisiactory  goods  for  the  consumer.  The  change  is  largely  for 
that  reason. 

Q.  Do  the  colors  blend  better?— A.  Yes;  and  the  object  in  first-class  calico  print- 
ing is  to  produce  colors  that  will  be  fast  to  light,  to  washing,  and  to  x>erspiration; 
and  that  nas  been  accomplished  under  the  conditions  to-day. 

Q.  So  that  colors  printed  upon  cotton  are  practically  fast?— A.  Colors  produced 
in  our  establishment,  upon  wnich  we  put  our  name  and  stamp  as  fast,  are  allpnt 
through  soap  and  water  to  the  full  extent  before  they  go  out  of  our  place.  This 
is  done  not  only  in  our  establishment,  but  in  other  first-class  establishments  where 
they  haye  due  regard  for  their  trade-mark  or  name. 

Q.  It  is  no  longer  true,  then,  that  if  we  would  have  fast  colors  we  must  get 
foreign  goods? — A.  Not  by  any  means.  Our  goods  are  equal  in  that  particular  to 
any  goods  that  are  brought  from  the  other  side.  It  is  hardly  in  the  line  of  your 
question,  but  it  may  Interest  you  in  this  matter  to  know  that  England  has  to  some 
extent  spoiled  her  reputation  by  filling  her  cotton  with  sizing  and  clay.  That  is 
niown  very  generally.  America  up  to  this  time  has  avoided  processes  of  tiiat 
kind,  so  that  our  goods  are  clean,  and  the  cotton  and  dyestufEs  are  of  a  character 
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that  will  not  be  washed  out  at  the  first  contact  with  water.  We  are  complimented 
in  Cngland  to-day  in  this  x>articnlar,  and  have  been  asked  to  produce  goods  of  a 
kind  to  be  snited  to  their  ways.  There  is  no  donbt  that  the  prmted  cottongoods 
prodnced  in  America  to-day  are  eqnal  to  any  printed  goods  made  in  the  Old  World. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  my  own  goods  only,  out  of  many  of  those  recognized  as 
being  first-class  goods. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  has  the  mannf  actnrer  and  ez];>orter  learned  that  Americans 
snccess  in  foreign  markets  denends  larjy^lv  upon  the  excellence  of  the  goods  that 
are  exported? — A.  UndonbtedQy;  that  is  all  we  have  to  go  on. 

Q.  HBy  Mr.  Farquhab.^  Where  are  your  dyes  got  from,  from  this  country  or 
from  Germany? — ^A.  Speaking  roughly,  about  50  per  cent  of  the  materials  that 
'we  use  in  the  dyes  in  the  rough  are  prodnced  in  America,  about  60  i>er  cent  are 
foreign.  We  produce  about  100,000,000  yards  of  fabrics  of  y^ous  kinds  per 
annum. 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  American  dye  equal  to  the  European,  generanv?--A.  Yes. 
To  answer  that  <)uestion,  for  instance,  indigo  is  used  very  largely  in  dveing;  that 
is  one  of  our  pnncipal  drugs.  NecesiBarily  we  have  to  go  abroad  for  mdigo,  and 
so  it  is  with  reference  to  other  drugs  that  X  might  mention. 

Q.  Have  you  foxmd  that  there  has  been  much  of  an  advance  in  the  manufacture 
and  character  of  the  American  dyes  for  the  last  10  or  15  years? — A.  Yes;  they  are 
mtdually  supolanting  foreign  drugs;  one  item  after  another  goes.  Those  from 
the  other  side  become  supplanted  by  American  drug^,  and  that  process  will  go  on 
as  sure  as  the  development  of  the  business  goes  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  duty  on  some  printed  goods  is  as  high 
as  the  price  of  the  goods  in  our  market? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  anything  of 
tiiat  kind.  I  will  answer  your  question  by  saying  that  we  are  fitting  for  export 
for  many  of  our  goods  as  high  a  price  as  here,  ana,  in  fact,  a  tnfle  more,  to  cover 
the  additional  expense  of  hmding  the  goods  hi  distant  markets.  We  are  able  to 
go  abroad  and  seU  goods  at  the  full  j^rices  at  which  we  sell  them  here.  That  is,  I 
think,  the  best  answer  to  your  question. 

Q.  Some  people  think  that  when  a  manufacturer  can  export  successfully  he  no 
longer  needs  a  tariff  on  imported  goods  to  protect  him  in  the  home  market.  What 
is  your  opinion  about  that? — A.  Were  we  an  open  country,  as  England  is,  we 
would  then  take  from  foreign  coxmtries  their  surplus  products,  which  would  be 
duniped  in  this  country  with  every  depression  in  the  market  that  would  occur  in 
England  or  the  Continental  countries.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  very  disas- 
trous to  American  manufacturers.  It  is  a  well-appreciated  fact  that  England, 
Gteimany,  and  France  have  their  periods  of  depression,  and  at  such  times  seek  a 
market  without  r^ard  to  costs.  The  United  states  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
best  markets  in  ^e  world,  and  the  result  would  be  they  would  unload  here,  stop- 
ping every  printing  industry  in  the  United  States.  There  are  many  people  m 
this  counl^  who  like  to  buy  exclusive  styles  made  in  foreign  countries,  and  who 
can  afford  to  pav  for  this  cuiss  of  goods.  It  is  goods  of  this  character  that  make 
a  large  part  of  the  imports  of  printed  cotton  goods  to-day.  We  are  selling  cotton 
goods  for  the  use  of  the  masses  in  the  United  States  fully  as  low  as  the  same  char- 
acter of  goods  are  sold  in  foreign  markets,  and  we  know  they  are  of  superior 
durability,  workmanship,  and  style. 

Q.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  even  though  jrou  can  successfully  export  goods 
the  duties  on  imported  goods  are  not  inoperative?— A.  Not  inoperative  by  any 
means. 

Q.  Would  you  think  that  same  principle  would  apply  to  iron  and  steel  and 
other  goods  outside  of  your  line?— A.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  them  to  make 
definite  replv,  but  I  am  a  firm  believer  that  for  the  good  of  the  country  generally 
we  must  look  to  kindred  interests.  For  instance,  if  the  iron  and  steel  interest  is 
depressed,  it  curtails  our  production  at  once,  because  there  is  a  large  mass  of 
buyers  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  the  depression  is  refiected  immediately 
upon  us  and  upon  every  other  industry.  Now,  we  might  to-day  possibly  struggle 
along  without  any  tariff  until  there  came  a  depression  on  the  other  side,  but  I 
can  see  very  disastrous  results  the  moment  that  apx>eared;  it  would  shut  us  up 
at  once.  Labor  costs  so  much  less  on  the  other  side,  and  where  labor  comes  into 
the  cost,  as  it  does  in  fine  textile  goods,  we  have  no  chance.  It  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  making  our  labor  more  nearly  conform  to  foreign  labor.  That  would  be 
the  outcome  of  the  thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  is  the  effect  upon  prices  after  the  American 
factory  is  closed  and  the  European  goods  come  to  be  generally  sold  in  this  coun- 
try?—A.  Looking  at  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  my  own  industry,  my 
firist  thought  would  be  how  much  reduction  will  my  people  have  to  stand  to 
compete  wilh  foreign  cheap  labor.    Those  men  who  have  been  making  $10  a 
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week  would  have  to  work  for  $5.    That  would  be  the  first  effect.    Then  we  woaM 
try  going  on  that  basifi  if  the  people  would  stand  it. 

Q.  But  after  our  factories  are  closed  and  that  amount  of  production  is  taken  off 
the  market,  what  is  the  effect  then  upon  the  price? — A.  The  English  mannfacturer 
or  the  foreign  manufacturer  would  have  so  much  business  and  ne  would  probatdj 
double  his  prices  in  this  country  at  once. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litohman.)  What  proportion  of  the  cost  of  your  goods  goes  to 
labor? — ^A.  That  varies  according  to  the  class  of  work  that  you  are  making. 
Where  you  are  handling  the  lower  grade  of  cotton  goods,  the  common  goods,  aa 
we  call  them,  the  goods  that  go  to  the  masses,  the  labor  will  be  about  35  per  cent 
When  you  come  to  the  fine  gjoods,  the  eoods  that  possibly  might  be  termed  luxu- 
ries, such  as  drai>eries,  hangings,  fine  oress  goods,  the  labor  there  is  about  70  per 
cent. 

Q.  The  competition  by  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would  be  most  largely  with  the 
common  grade  of  goods,  would  it  not? — A.  The  tariff  as  now  laid  calls  for  a  lower 
rate  on  coarse  goods  than  it  does  on  finer  goods  or  more  costly  cloths.  It  has 
been  found  wise  to  maintain  this  difference  in  aU  tariffs  that  have  been  laid  in 
the  past,  up  to  this  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  When  you  said  that  is  the  relative  proportion  of  labor 
entering  into  the  finished  product,  you  referred  to  the  labor  that  yon  employ?— 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Previous  to  that  labor  was  employed  in  producing  the  grey  goods? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  previous  to  that  labor  was  employed  in  producing  the  cotton? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  m  transporting  it  from  place  to  place? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  when  you  take  into  account  all  the  labor  that  has  entered  into  the 
product  from  the  beginning  to  the  close,  what  proi)ortion  of  the  final  price  do  yon 
think  is  labor?— A.  1  could  not  answer  that  inquiry,  as  it  is  out  of  the  line  with 
which  I  am  familiar,  but  it  is  very  easy  to  make  an  estimate.  The  same  figures 
X>ertain  to  a  certain  extent  on  coarse  cottons  and  spun  cottons,  and  the  proportioii 
of  the  labor  is  small.    On  fine  cottons  the  proportion  is  very  much  increased. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  many  yards  to  a  piece  do  your  goods  ran  as  a 
rule?— A.  The  number  varies  somewhat;  but  when  we  talk  about  a  piece  of  goods 
we  talk  about  50  yards. 

Q.  How  many  pounds  will  a  piece  weigh?— A.  Those  again  vary.  We  use  goods 
that  run  anywhere  from  2  to  20  yards  to  the  pound.  We  use  quite  a  great  many 
goods  that  are  known  as  '*  standard-print"  cloth,  floods  that  run  7  yards  to  tl^ 
pound;  that  is,  28  inches  wide,  64  by  64  picks  to  the  inch.  Then  we  handle  a  great 
many  fine  goods  that  nm  from  5  or  6  to  12  yards  to  the  pound,  86  and  40  inches 
wide.    It  is  hard  to  make  any  average. 

Q.  Now,  to  make  the  comx)arison  complete,  can  vou  kindly  state  the  range  of 
prices  on  the  yard?— A.  Our  selling  price  or  the  cost  of  the  grey  cloth? 

Q.  Either  or  both. — A.  I  think  I  have  mentioned  the  cost  of  the  grey  doth 
before.  We  print  on  cloth  costing  less  than  8  cents  a  yard  and  on  cloth  costing 
20  cents  a  yard  or  over. 

Q.  And  the  cloth  that  would  run  7  yards  per  pound  and  upward  would  be  that 
for  which  you  would  pay  7  cents?  A.  No;  the  finer  the  ^oods  the  more  work, 
necessarily,  in  the  spinning  of  the  yam  and  the  weaving  of  the  cloth,  and  conse- 
(juently  with  us  the  light-weight  goods  are  often  the  expensive  goods.  For 
instance,  ordinary  print  cloths  running  7  yards  to  the  pound,  28  inches  wide,  and 
64  picks  both  ways,  are  worth  to-day,  m  Fall  River,  about  8i  cents.  They  have  a 
syndicate  down  tnere  and  they  try  to  hold  them  at  that  price.  Very  fine  cottons 
counting  150  by  200  picks  to  the  square  inch,  weighing  7i  to  8  yards,  we  would 
possibly  buy  at  from  10  to  12  or  13  cents  a  yard.  The  fbaer  the  goods  and  th« 
closer  the  coimt ,  the  more  labor  is  represented.  But  if  you  take  an  open  mosqnito 
netting  and  then  talk  about  the  yards  to  the  i)Ound,  why  of  course  you  can  buy 
something  very  cheap. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  think  that  the  reservation  of  the  home  market  in 
any  way  interferes  with  your  gaining  foreign  markets? — ^A.  I  have  no  reason  to 
thmk  so.  In  fact,  I  think  that  the  reserving  of  the  home  market  permits  us  to 
turn  out  a  very  large  product,  which  naturally  cheapens  the  cost,  and  in  cheapen- 
ing  the  cost  you  put  yourself  in  better  shape  to  compete  with  foreign  markets. 
We  must  do  something  to  overcome  the  higher  cost  of  labor  in  this  coxmtry  as 
compared  with  the  cost  of  foreign  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  there  at  present  any  combination  among  the  print- 
cloth  manufacturers  of  the  United  States?— A.  l^ere  is;  there  is  a  combinatioo 
in  the  city  of  Fall  River. 

Q.  On  the  goods  that  you  make  is  there  any  combination?— A.  There  is  not  is 
this  country;  there  is  in  England  a  combine  of  printers. 
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Q.  Do  they  call  it  a  tmst  in  England?— A.  I  believe  they  call  it  the  printers*  com- 
bine; I  do  not  think  they  nse  the  word  ''  tmst."  I  have  forgotten  jnst  what  the 
word  is. 

Q.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  it  is  the  same  thing?— A.  They  work  for  that 
purpose;  the  combination  has  a  commnnity  of  intereert  and  pnrpose. 

Q.  Is  the  influence  of  that  combination  used  to  maintain  prices  or  to  restrict 
production,  or  both?— A.  It  is  used  to  maintain  prices  largely;  I  Imow  that,  bnt 
as  to  the  restriction  of  production  I  ^m  not  so  well  informed.  I  shonld  judge, 
though,  that  one  result  would  work  with  the  other. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  labor  difficulties  in  your  labor  establishment  recently?— 
A.  l^ot  recently. 

9.  How  recently?— A.  We  have  had  but  one  difficulty  that  amounted  to  any- 
thmg,  and  that  was  in  the  days  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  in  the  fall  of  1886.  Our 
X>eome  then  were  almost  all  members  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  Association— both 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor.  They  gave  us  a  tussle  then  and  we  fought  it  out. 
They  approached  us  on  the  ground  that  our  people,  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
employer  and  the  employed,  should  be  members  or  a  labor  union,  and  that  nobody 
else  should  be  employed.  We  took  the  position  that  we  had  employed  whom  we 
wanted  to  in  the  past  and  we  proposed  to  continue  to  do  so.  They  took  an  early 
opportunity  to  resent  that  attituae  by  raising  some  minor  matter  on  which  they 
caUed  the  people  out.  We  have  no  Knights  of  Labor  in  our  place  now.  We  have 
no  trouble  so  far  as  that  organization  is  concerned. 

We  have  now  a  very  strong  union  in  our  place  known  as  the  Printers'  Union. 
It  is  the  Calico  Printers'  Union  of  this  counlary.  They  are  a  very  strong  organiza- 
tion, and  our  shop  is  a  union  shop  so  far  as  that  particular  branch  of  skilled 
labor  is  concerned. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  union  amonff  the  engravers?— A.  There  is  a  union  among  the 
engravers,  but  it  is  not  very  well  kept  up.  Ours  is  not  a  union  shop,  although 
we  find  it  wise  to  a  certain  extent  to  comorm  to  the  union  methods  and  ways. 

Q.  As  a  general  proposition,  is  there  any  objection  on  the  part  of  your  com- 
pany to  having  your  people  organized?— A.  Well,  judging  from  our  experience 
with  the  Knights  of  Labor,  we  should  rather  have  them  unorganized.  We  have 
no  org^anization  outside  of  this  printers'  union,  and,  while  we  would  not  use  our 
position,  probably,  to  destroy  any  labor  xmion,  still  we  would  not  do  anything  to 
favor  it. 

Q.  You  find  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  that  Printers' Union?— A.  Not  at  all. 
They  are  a  very  reasonable  lot  of  people.  They  ask  us  to  fill  any  vacancies  that 
occur  among  our  printers  in  our  printing  department  from  their  ranks.  If  they 
fail  to  fill  such  vacancies  we  are  at  liberty  to  go  outside,  and  they  work  with  non- 
union men.  But  I  notice  it  does  not  take  them  long  to  make  them  union  people 
after  they  once  get  inside.  [Laughter.!  The  printers'  union  is  a  strong  union. 
Weonly  have  16  printinff  machines.  1  do  not  think  there  are  more  uian  800 
(now,  I  am  saying  something  about  which  I  am  not  fully  advised)  members  of 
the  union  in  this  country.  We  have  20  printers;  that  is,  we  have  16  at  regular 
work  and  4  that  we  use  for  extra  work  and  night  work,  so  that  we  have  20  of 
them.  That  is  one  class.  We  have  the  engravers;  they  get  about  the  same  as  the 
printers  (if  that  is  within  the  scope  of  your  question) ;  they  mi^e  from  ffiQ  to 
|30  a  week. 

The  intent  of  my  question  was  to  show  that,  as  a  rule,  the  higher  the  skill 
le  laborer  the  more  conservatively  the  labor  or^nization  is  managed;  you 
find  that  to  be  the  case?— A.  You  are  entirel^r  right  m  that;  that  is  the  case.  I 
can  say  for  the  printers  that  they  have  never  in  my  experience  made  us  any  trou- 
ble. They  never  object  to  the  discharge  of  a  member  of  the  union  if  he  is  not 
satisfactory  to  us.  They  never  object  to  our  employing  a  man  outside  of  the  union 
if  they  can  not  bring  forward  a  satisfactory  man,  and  their  attitude  outside  is 
entirely  satisfactory. 

Q.  If  all  organized  labor  was  on  the  same  principles,  you  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  it? — ^A.  We  would  not;  but  judging  from  our  former  experience,  unskilled 
labor  when  formed  into  unions  is  not  quite  so  reasonable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  You  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  wages  of  labor 
in  your  mdustry  are  much  higher  in  this  country  than  they  are  in  foreign  coun- 
tries?— ^A.  Where  I  have  had  opx>ortunitie8  of  making  comparisons,  I  have  found 
that  to  be  the  case;  I  speak  now  of  skilled  labor.  Unskilled  labor  is  higher,  but 
not  in  the  same  nropoi  tion  over  foreign  labor. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  about  what  the  percentage  is  in  the  2  grades  of  labor?— 
A.  I  have  not  looked  that  question  up  lately,  but  my  recollection  is  that  in 
xmskUled  labor  we  pay  a  half  more;  in  skilled  labor  our  wages  are  140  per  cent 
higher  than  the  foreign. 
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Q.  Are  yon  making  comparisons  now  between  the  United  States  and  England?— 
A.  These  comparisons  are  with  prices  in  England. 

Q.  How  about  the  continental  countries?— A.  The  labor  is  still  lower  in  them— 
that  is,  the  difference  would  be  still  greater.  I  will  say  that  in  making  compari- 
sons a  large  number  of  the  skilled  labor  entering  into  our  place — ^that  is,  the 
engravers,  notably — come  from  the  continental  countries.  They  come  largely 
from  Alsace — from  that  section  which  is  the  great  center  of  the  prmting  industry 
in  Europe;  so  that  my  comx)arisons  there  as  to  designers,  machmists,  engravers, 
and  that  class  of  people  are  based  on  comx>arisons  with  labor  there  and  not  so 
much  with  England. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Under  present  markets  you  can  maintain  living  Ameri- 
can wages?— A.  Yes,  yes. 

Q.  If  you  had  to  sell  cheaper  in  the  foreign  market  or  the  domestic  market,  the 
labor  price  would  have  to  follow?— A.  Yes;  labor  is  pretty  well  paid  in  this  coun- 
try to-day;  skilled  labor  especially  so. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know  as  a  manufacturer— and  your  observation  goes  ae  to 
other  parties  who  have  gone  into  foreign  markets— do  you  think  that  what  \b 
called  the  American  wage  can  be  maintained,  and  that  still  the  American  manu- 
facturers, through  the  more  dexterous  use  of  machinery  by  their  mechanics,  the 
swiftest  in  the  world,  can  maintain  their  hold  on  foreign  markets  against  the  low 
prices  paid  labor  in  forei&p  countries? — A.  In  our  industry  I  think  so.  Amoog 
our  people,  whether  it  is  due  to  the  American  air  or  the  American  manner  of  liv- 
ing, the  same  man  who  can  turn  off  only  100  pieces  on  the  other  side  under  the 
conditions  that  exist  there,  whether  it  is  due  to  the  holding  down  by  trade  unioDb 
or  what  not,  when  he  gets  on  this  side  of  the  water  can  increase  his  labor  25  per 
cent — that  is,  he  can  turn  off  125  pieces.  That  is  what  enables  us  to  overcome 
the  difference  in  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Early  in  the  examination,  in  answer  to  a  question  by 
Colonel  C/lark  as  to  the  future  prospects  of  your  exjwrt  trade,  you  replied  tiiat 
in  your  opinion  they  were  very  bright  as  long  as  present  conditions  shall  con- 
tinue; won't  you  please  specify  what  conditions  you  referred  to? — A.  If  we  should 
have  a  reduced  output  in  this  country,  so  that  we  should  have  to  slow  down  our 
present  method  of  manufacturing,  l^e  cost  would  ^o  up.  Then  we  would  he  at 
that  much  additional  disadvantage  in  seeking  foreign  markets.  The  conditiona 
in  this  country,  with  general  prosperity,  are  such  that  they  enable  us  to  nm 
more  full.  If  any  of  you  gentlemen  are  engaged  in  manunicturing,  you  know 
what  the  difference  is  between  running  a  mill  full  or  running  it  two-thirds,  or 
slow.  There  are  very  many  fixed  expenses;  the  cost  jumps  up  at  once.  But  if 
you  keep  every  man  up  to  a  full  day's  work  the  cost  goes  aown.  If  we  can  keep 
the  present  condition  so  that  we  have  a  large  home  market,  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  not  go  on  and  enlarge  the  foreign  market;  that  is  my  idea. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Are  you  aware  of  any  inequalities  or  defects  in  the  exist- 
ing tariff  law  which  you  think  should  be  remediea  for  the  improvement  of  yoor 
business  and  of  business  generally?— A.  I  am  not  competent  to  answer  on  tiiat 
question.  Since  the  present  tariff  has  been  maintainea  I  have  dropped  the  ques- 
tion of  watching  it.  (Laughter.)  I  can  not  go  into  foreign  coxmtries  and  bay 
my  raw  material.  I  found  that  out  quite  early;  so  I  devote  my  attention  to  seeing 
what  I  can  do  with  raw  material  at  home. 

(^.  You  have  had  some  experience  in  manufacturing  through  i^eriods  when  tb6 
tariff  has  been  undergoing  revision? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  what  is  the  effect  of  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff  on  bosi- 
ness? — ^A.  I  do  not  want  to  see  another  one  in  my  time.  Those  things  are  vwy 
disastrous.  I  do  not  want  any  further  changes.  Let  us  have  even  conditions, 
and  I  think  we  will  all  do  better  in  the  end. 

Q.  You  were  speaking  about  there  being  a  syndicate  or  combination  of  mana- 
factui  era  of  grey  cloths  in  Fall  River;  do  they  hold  a  monopoly  of  that  business 
in  this  countiy?— A.  They  do  not.  They  thought  they  did,  but  they  made  a  mis- 
take.   They  do  not  hold  a  monopoly. 

Q.  You  are  able  to  buy  from  others  all  the  goods  that  you  need? — A.  I  can  not 
say  all,  but  the  minority  who  are  outside  of  the  combination  are  TnalriTicr  theprioes 
and  the  svndicate  are  tagging  on  to  it  as  near  as  they  can  get.     (Lau^ter.) 

Q.  As  far  as  your  experience  goes,  then,  you  have  not  been  oppressed  senonsly 
by  trusts  or  combines  in  this  country?— A.  No;  I  have  nothing  of  that  kind  on 
my  mind.  I  have  not  had  anv  oppression  of  any  shape  from  any  combination;  I 
can  not  recollect  any.  It  miffnt  occur  in  minor  matters— in  the  purchase  of  drugs, 
for  instance;  I  am  not  familiar  with  details — but  it  has  not  been  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  brorght  to  my  notice. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fauquhak.)  Have  you  made  any  attempts  in  South  or  Central 
America  or  either  of  tiiie  Indies  to  acquire  tiade  there?— A.  Yes:  we  are  making 
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efforts  and  selling  our  goods  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  nearly  all  over  the  world 
all  this  time.  When  we  go  to  f  oreign-sx)eaking  countries  we  have  to  depend  more 
or  less  npon  the  local  talent.  Now,  it  may  be  assuming  a  great  deal,  mit  I  think 
the  American  is  better  adapted  to  push  American  goods  than  any  foreigner  we 
can  ^et,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  have  found  it  wise  to  take  men  out  of  my  own 
office  and  put  them  in  the  foreign  countries.  In  the  last  5  years  we  have  used 
men  for  the  purpose  of  local  information,  locating  in  London  as  headquarters,  but 
we  push  our  Dusiness  through  the  efforts  of  our  own  trained  men. 

Q.  Do  you  get  any  advantage  from  the  consular  service?— A.  We  do  not. 
<5.  Have  you  ever  tried  it?— A.  We  have  never  tried  it  in  England.  We  have 
tried  the  consuls  in  some  South  American  countries,  but  not  with  any  degree  of 
success.  I  can  not  recall  just  an  instance,  but  on  several  occasions  we  have  made 
application  as  to  matters  of  credit  and  matters  of  conditions  of  the  market  and 
never  have  had  any  information  that  aided  us  in  any  deap-ee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Are  your  goods  suitable  for  the  China  market,  any  of 
them?— A.  Yes  and  no.  1  am  not  familiar  enough  with  the  China  market  in  our 
print  product  to  know  just  what  is  salable  there.  Wo  have  been  making  some 
little  effort  in  that  direction,  but  have  not  succeeded  very  well  yet.  There  are 
lots  of  American  cotton  goods  going  to  China;  you  aro  well  aware  of  that,  but 
they  are  not  just  the  class  of  goods  we  are  handling. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  If  you  are  able  in  a  measure  to  dispossess  the  English 
of  their  own  home  market,  would  it  be  of  value  to  you  to  possess  the  foreign  mar- 
kets of  Englandin,  say,  South  America? — A.  I  feel  so.  As  I  said  a  while  ago,  a 
step  at  a  time.  Step  by  step  we  are  making  ourselves  known.  The  condition  of 
things  in  the  last  5  years  has  helped  the  matter  very  much.  Manufactures  follow 
the  flag  to  some  extent.  America  is  respected  in  foreign  countries  to-day  as  she 
was  not  respected  5  years  ago,  and  that  ract  has  heli>ed  the  manufacturer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  any  general  statement  to  make  about  the 
condition  of  your  own  business  or  general  business? — ^A.  In  reading  over  your  ques- 
tions there  occurred  to  me  a  matter  ux>on  which  you  have  not  touched.  I  had 
th(>ug[ht  1  would  like  to  express  myself  on  the  subject.  I  consider  that  the  present 
workmg  of  our  contract  labor  law  as  applied  to  skilled  labor  is  very  injurious  to 
the  finer  lines  of  the  textile  industry  in  tnis  country.  We  have  frequently  found 
that  we  could  not  secure  skilled  labor,  engravers  on  steel,  designers,  and  that  class 
of  people — could  not  get  them  in  this  country.  We  might  steal  them  from  one  of 
our  neighbors,  but  he  would  steal  them  back  again.  There  were  none  to  be  picked 
up,  ana  in  that  matter  we  have  found  the  working  of  the  contract  labor  law  a 
decided  disadvantage  to  our  interest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  In  other  words,  you  would  like  the  privilege  of  going  over 
to  Europe  and  making  a  contract  for  soiled  labor? — A.  For  skilled  labor.  I  do 
not  believe  in  bringing  over  a  horde  of  people  here,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  for 
skilled  labor  there  snould  be  some  modification.  There  are  lots  of  good  people  over 
there,  and  some  of  them  ought  to  come  here  to  further  the  production  in  this 
country. 

9.  What  wages  are  you  ^ying  now  to  the  class  of  labor  that  you  would  like  to 
bring  in  on  contract? — ^A.  We  pay  anywhere  from  $26  to  $81  a  week, 

Q.  What  would  be  the  scale  of  wages  for  that  class  of  labor  in  Europe? — A. 
About  60  per  cent  less. 
Q.  You  mean  about  one-half? — ^A.  Less  than  one-half. 

Q.  In  other  words,  from  $14  to  $17.50  a  week?— A.  Yes;  but  $11  to  $12.50  would 
be  nearer  the  actual  wages  received. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  there  not  a  danger  if  the  bars  were  let  down  for 
what  you  call  skilled  labor  that  that  term  would  be  made  so  elastic  as  to  defeat 
the  terms  of  the  alien  contract  labor  law?— A.  I  have  not  pven  it  sufficient 
thought;  but  I  say  that  if  it  were  possible  to  amend  that  law  in  some  way  to  let 
in  skilled  labor,  people,  who  are  as  a  rule  a  very  valuable  class  of  immiCTants, 
this  country  would  be  better  off.  You  can  not  do  better  than  to  let  skilled  labor 
into  this  country.  They  assimilate  with  our  people  and  become  producers  right 
away,  and  I  tmnk  the  present  working  of  that  law  is  a  detriment  to  fine 
manufacturing. 


Q.  Is  not  the  claim  of  labor  fair  that  there  should  be  a  protection  to  labor  as 
^eU  as  to  the  manufacturer  of  goods?— A.  I  think  on  broad  principles  it  is  right, 
but  those  things  could  be  modified  in  such  a  way  that  labor  need  rot  suffer.    The 


price  of  skilled  labor  has  steadily  advanced  in  this  country  so  far  as  our  observa- 
tion goes. 

Q.  Is  not  that  fact  of  general  knowledge  in  foreign  countries?— A.  Yes;  but  you 
take  a  man  who  has  a  family  located  in  a  city  and  who  has  steady  work;  he  hesi- 
tates to  start  out  and  come  to  this  country.  Yet  we  find  they  are  very  anxious 
to  come  if  it  is  intimated  to  them  that  there  is  a  job  at  the  other  end;  but  we  are 
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hampered  by  that  law,  which  does  not  allow  us  to  go  to  the  extent  we  vroold 
desire.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  that  deserves  the  careful  attention  of  cor  lawmakers, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  thin^  that  is  standing  in  the  way  of  the  more  rapd  derekip- 
ment  of  the  skilled  and  nner  manufacturing  in  our  Ime,  as  I  see  it. 

Q.  Could  there  not  be  some  mutual  concessions  on  the  part  of  employer  and 
employed  if  they  could  meet  together  in  some  sort  of  mutual  organization?— A 
Well,  if  you  comd  treat  with  your  own  people  individually,  I  think  they  would 
all  agree  with  you.  There  is  no  difference  in  our  shop;  but  you  have  to  treat 
with  the  union  at  large,  as  it  were,  you  know. 

Q.  My  question  implied,  of  course,  or  intended  to  imply,  that  this  consaltatiofi 
naturally  would  be  among  the  more  skilled  workmen? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  leading  up  to  a  greater  forbearance  one  with  the  other,  x>erhap8,  throogb 
that  mutual  understanding  that  would  come  through  mutual  confidence?— A 
Well,  that  might  be  possible.  I.  am  not  prepared  to  suggest  a  remedy.  I  only 
indicate  the  difficulty  ri^t  at  home. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  have  a  demand  for  skilled  labor  of  that  kind,  do  yoo 
not?— A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  What  is  to  hinder  young  men  in  this  coimtry  from  becoming  skilled  laborefs 
in  that  field? — A.  It  takes  many  years  of  careful  application.  Take,  for  instance, 
an  engraver;  the  apprenticeship  is  7  years.  Take  a  printer;  the  apprenticeship 
there,  if  I  remember  correctly,  is  also  7  years.  Our  young  men  want  to  get  not 
very  quickly.  They  have  not  the  plodding  nature  of  the  people  of  some  of  thoee 
continental  countries.  It  will  come  in  time,  I  think,  but  in  the  meantime  we  are 
hampered. 

Q.  The  provision  of  the  present  contract  labor  law  permits  the  importation  of 
skiued  labor  for  purposes  of  instruction  when  a  new  industry  is  estaolished,  as  I 
understand  it? — A.  Yes;  I  understand  that  point  was  made. 

Q.  Do  you  need  that  instruction? — A.  We  do  not.  We  simply  want  tiie  addi- 
tional skilled  workers. 

Q.  On  account  of  the  growth  of  your  business,  you  have  not  help  enough?— A 
On  the  fine  end  requiring  skilled  labor  which  we  have  been  forced  to  develop. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  against  voluntary  immi- 
gration?— A.  Nothing. 

Q.  That  is  an  open  field.  The  law  simply  covers  the  domestic  indnstries,  and 
it  gives  a  modification  to  admit  all  workers  in  new  industries? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  it  just  opens  the  field  to  Europeans  or  others  to  come  here? — A.  Yes; 
for  a  new  industry. 

Q.  For  a  new  industry;  but  there  is  nothing  against  a  mechanic  coming  to  this 
country  from  any  point  in  this  world  provided  he  has  not  a  contract? — ^A.  Th^ 


they  have  some  assurance.    The  minute  you 

have  a  job  of  this  kind  in  this  country  you  put  yourself  under  the  conditions  w 
the  contract-labor  law.    That  is  the  situation. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  quite  a  number  of  calico  printers  that 
have  come  to  this  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Immigrants— individual  immigrants?— A.  Yes;  they  do  come,  but  not  to  the 
extent  that  the  development  of  the  industry  in  the  last  few  years  has  required. 
That  is  the  point  against  which  we  ran.  We  had  no  desire  to  go  outside  of  this 
country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Btos  that  dearth  of  material  led  to  any  appreciable  rise 
in  the  price  of  labor?— A.  Skilled  labor  has  been  gradually  growmg  higher,  m 
seen  in  the  wages  of  machinists,  engravers,  and  printers— that  class  of  people. 

Q.  Does  that  increase  seem  larger  in  your  industry  than  in  the  general  ron  <« 
industries? — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  anything  about  others.  I  have  only 
followed  my  own  industry,  but  I  suppose  what  affects  us  must  to  some  extent 
affect  others.  The  disposition,  you  understand,  of  all  progressive  mills  in  this 
country  has  been  to  improve  their  product,  to  reach  a  higher  point  of  excellency 
To  do  that  you  want  a  more  skilled  man  in  every  position,  and  we  have  not  had 
access  to  as  many  of  that  class  of  labor  as  we  coula  use  to  advantage. 

Q.  How  far  has  this  rise  in  the  wage  price  of  skilled  labor  been  effected  by  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country?— A.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  had  some 
effect  on  it,  because  it  has  increased  the  cost  of  the  product  of  all  mills,  and  as 
the  people  get  richer  they  naturally  buy  finer  goods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  When  a  skilled  man  comes  over  and  finds  what  good 
wages  he  can  get  here,  and  knows  that  there  is  room  for  more,  why  does  he  n<J 
sena  over  for  some  of  his  friends  and  bring  them  here? — A.  You  have  strack 
exactly  the  thing  that  cost  us  $2,000  and  expenses.  Some  man  turned  up  in  oar 
place  and  told  our  foreman  that  he  knew  several  men  who  would  be  glad  to  ooiW 
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over  for  the  same  wages  that  he  was  getting,  and  he  immediately  corresponded 
vrith  them  and  told  them  to  come. 

(By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  He  was  an  informer? 

(By  Mr.  Clarke.)  And  you  were  held?— A.  Yes,  we  were;  for  telling  those 
that  if  they  would  apply  at  a  certain  place  they  might  find  some  assistance 
in  coming  over. 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  not  said  that  and  it  had  been  a  matter  simply  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  men  themselves,  would  it  not  have  induced  them  to  come 
over? — A.  They  had  not  the  money  to  pay  the  i>as8age  for  themselves  and  families, 
and  their  wives  said  they  should  not  come  unless  they  brought  them  and  sM  the 
children  along. 

Q.  Are  not  the  skilled  operatives  here  now  anxious  to  introduce  competition? — 
A.  In  our  shop,  knowing  all  the  conditions  and  the  circumstances  and  the  regular 
'Work,  they  were  perfectly  willing  to  help  their  brethren  on  the  other  side  by  giv- 
ing them  this  information  and  helping  uiem  to  come.  How  it  would  have  TOen 
had  the  information  gone  to  the  world  at  large  I  do  not  know;  I  am  speaking 
only  of  our  own  shop. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  kind  of  an  idea  would  it  be  for  you  and  a  few 
other  manufacturers  who  need  more  highly  skilled  labor  to  have  a  conference 
-with  some  of  the  labor  leaders  of  national  standing  and  see  if  you  can  not  agree 
npon  some  improvement  of  that  law?— A.  Well,  I  would  like  to  see  it  improved. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether,  in  the  position  that  I  hold  or  our  shop  holds 
to-day,  it  is  wise  for  me  to  act  in  a  position  of  that  kind.  I  am  si)eaking  of  per- 
sonal interest  rather  than  public  interests  now. 

Q.  Naturally,  if  an  improvement  is  ever  made,  it  will  be  as  a  result  of  careful 
comparison  of  views  between  those  who  feel  the  need  of  it  and  those  who  feel  the 
need  of  guarding  against  opening  the  door  too  wide. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  any  other  point,  Mr.  Gk)dfrey?— A.  There  is 
one  other  i>oint.  You  treat  women  ana  minors  alike  as  to  hours  for  labor.  We 
find  there  are  many  grown  women  who  would  like  to  make  overtime.  Jn  Penn- 
sylvania the  law,  as  you  know,  provides  for  12  hours  in  any  one  day,  60  hours  a 
week,  and  many  of  these  women  would  like  to  make  overtime.  We  are  not 
allowed  to  give  them  overtime.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  a  grown  woman 
should  not  be  permitted  to  use  her  own  judgment  as  to  the  number  of  hours  she 
wants  to  work,  the  same  as  a  grown  man.  I  think  the  restriction  as  to  the  hours 
of  labor  for  children  is  very  proper,  but  I  think  it  bears  rather  hard  on  the  grown 
women  as  it  is  now  arranged.  I  am  not  speaking  about  the  other  States,  but  I 
am  speaking  now  of  the  labor  laws  as  applied  to  Fennsylvania. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  While  some  grown  women  might  like  to  do  that,  and 
could  do  it  without  injury  to  their  health,  is  not  the  organization  of  factories 
such  that  it  would  necessitate  other  women  doing  it  who  are  not  so  well  able  to? — 
A.  I  think  the  matter  of  working  overtime— of  course  I  am  speaking  now  of  our 
own  place,  I  suppose  in  some  places  it  might  be  abused — women  could  correct 
the  same  as  men  could.  In  our  State  we  simply  treat  women  and  minors  the 
same;  they  are  classed  together;  the  same  law  to  protect  them  right  straight 
through.  There  are  some  women  who  are  as  able  to  take  care  of  themselves 
as  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  sanitary  arrangements  do  you  provide  for  your 
women?— A.  We  conform  strictly  in  every  particular  to  the  factory  laws  pertain- 
ing to  Pennsylvania.  I  can  not  mention  the  details,  but  they  are  observed  in 
every  way.  I  would  say  in  that  connection  that  we  find  it  a  very  great  advan- 
tage to  give  ourpeople  a  hcdf  holiday  in  every  week;  that  is,  we  close  at  12  o'clock 
on  8atTurday.  We  believe  that  a  half  holiday  on  Saturday,  both  from  the  social 
and  economic  and  every  othel*  view  of  the  case,  is  a  wise  thing.  People  are  more 
regular  in  their  attendance,  and  they  indulge  either  in  sports  or  attend  to  family 
matters  on  Saturday.  It  gives  them  a  half  day  to  themselves  in  which  thev  can 
look  up  matters.  We  find  it  a  very  decided  advantage.  We  try  to  provide  for 
our  people.  We  have  a  building  of  which  we  give  them  the  entire  use,  have  a 
library,  reading  rooms,  reading  matter  of  all  kinds,  a  room  for  assembly,  a  room 
for  games,  and  look  after  them  as  best  we  can,  and  as  a  rule  we  have  a  good  class 
of  people. 

Q.  Are  those  jwivileges  availed  of? — A.  Yes,  quite  largely. 

(3.  Aside  from  this  slight  criticism  you  make  of  overtime  for  women,  do  you 
find  the  factory-inspection  laws  of  Pennsylvania  opnressive  in  any  way?— A.  No. 
Sometimes  the  people  would  like  to  work  a  little  differently,  but  as  a  rule  I  think 
they  are  proper  and  very  fair. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CJlarke.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  liberal  and  progressive  policy 
toward  labor,  good  wages,  good  hours,  good  sanitation,  and  a  general  good 
xmderstanding   is  helpful  to  your   business   and   to   business   ^^QQafp 
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thing  could  be  done  to  ameliorate  the  dtnation.  A  plan  of  that  sort  seemed  not 
only  to  be  likely  to  result  nnsatiBf  actorily ,  bnt  there  was  also  a  anestion  abont  the 
violation  of  the  statutes  of  the  several  States  in  which  they  did  business,  and  pos- 
sibly of  the  Sherman  Act. 

A  plan  of  consolidation  was  then  considered,  and,  although  the  ofl&cers  of  each 
of  the  companies  knew  pretty  well  about  the  business  and  status  of  the  others,  all 
having  done  business  here  in  Boston  for  a  seiies  of  years,  still  each  was  allowed 
to  send  its  own  expert  to  look  over  the  books  and  accounts  and  assets  of  the  other 
two  companies  for  the  purposes  of  ascertaining  whether  any  plan  of  oonsolidatioa 
could  be  devised. 

These  conferences  and  negotiations  continued  for  about  a  year,  and  finally, 
without  the  aid  of  any  so-called  promoter  or  banker  or  outside  influcfnce,  a  con- 
solidation was  agreed  upon,  taking  each  company  at  a  price  a  little  lower,  quite 
substantially  lower,  than  its  stock  was  selling  for  in  me  market  at  the  tune  of 
the  consolidation. 

The  case  of  the  Gkx>dyear  Company  is  illustrative.  The  capital  of  the  Good- 
year Shoe  Machinery  Companv  was  ^,000,000,  its  stocks  being  divided  into  shares 
of  a  par  value  of  $25  each.  The  stock  was  selling  on  the  market  in  small  lots  at 
$41,  $42,  and  $43  a  share,  while  if  there  had  been  any  attempt  to  purchase  a  block 
of  stock  the  price  would  immediately  have  been  enhanced  because  the  stock  was 
not  listed  and  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  procure  it,  and  any  substantial  buying 
would  always  result  in  enhancing  the  price.  The  Goodyear  Company  was  put 
into  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  at  $40  per  share,  it  being  assumed,  and 
I  think  the  assumption  was  ri^ht,  that  that  was  as  cheap  and  cheaper  than  the 
company  could  be  bought  for  if  anybody  went  out  and  tried  to  buy  it. 

In  a  similar  way  the  price  of  the  Consolidated  and  McKay  LastinK  Machine 
Conipany  was  fixed;  that  was  also  about  $40  per  share.  Those  twocomiianiesgot 
togetner  first.  The  leading  directors  and  stockholders  of  the  McKay  Shoe  Machin- 
ery Company  were  disinclmed  at  first  to  come  in.  The  Gkx>dyear  Companv  con- 
soudatea  with  the  Consolidated  and  McKay  Lasting  Machine  Company  and  tiiey 
had  got  well  started  when  the  McKay  Shoe  Machinery  Company  decided  to  come 
inland  a  price  of  $11  per  share  was  nxed  for  its  stock,  the  par  being  $10  per  share. 

The  method  of  procedure  was  this:  All  the  directors  of  the  G<>odyear  Shoe 
Machinery  Company,  being  large  stockholders  themselves  or  else  controlling, 
through  their  friends,  large  amounts  of  stock,  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  stock- 
holders of  the  company,  advising  them  that  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  ComiuuiT 
had  been  formed  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  with  an  autiiorizea 
capital  of  $25,000,000,  divided  into  $12,500,000  preferred  and  $12,500,000  common 
stock,  ("par  $25)  of  which  it  was  proposed  to  issue  $8,625,000  of  referred  stock 
and  $8,o25,000  of  common  stock  for  the  purchase  of  all  the  stock  of  the  companies 
which  I  have  named— the  Gkx>dyear,  the  Consolidated  and  McKay  Lasting 
Machinery  Company,  the  McKay  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  the  Qoodyear  Shoe 
Machinery  Company  of  Canada  and  the  Intemanonal  Goodyear  Shoe  Machinenr 
Company,  the  Eppler  Welt  Machine  Company,  the  International  Eppler  Welt 
Machine  Company,  the  Davey  Pegging  Mlachme  Company,  and  certain  min<^ 
companies  and  some  outside  letters  patent.  The  stockholders  were  also  informed 
that  a  syndicate  had  been  formed  wnich  would  take  sufficient  common  and  pre- 
ferred stock,  in  equal  amoxmts,  at  par,  to  pay  the  floating  debt  of  the  several  cor- 
porations which  I  have  mentioned  and  to  provide  the  company  with  at  least  a 
half  million  dollars  in  cash  as  a  working  capital.  The  stockholders  were  informed 
the  directors  had  exchanged  their  stock  on  the  same  terms  as  were  offered  to  the 
stockholders  and  recommended  the  stockholders  to  do  likewise. 

In  the  case  of  the  Gk>odyear  Company  each  holder  of  100  shares  of  the  Qoodyear 
stock  received  80  shares  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company  and  80  shares  of  the  common  stock  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Com- 
pany ,  the  par  of  all  these  stocks  being  $25.  Circulars  of  the  same  tenor  were  sent 
out  by  the  directors  of  the  Consolidated  McKay  Lastim^  Machine  Company,  the 
McKay  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  and  the  International  Goodyear  Shoe  Macmnery 
Company. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  the  American  Loan  and  Trust  Company  in 
Boston  to  issue  the  stock  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  in  exchaiige 
for  the  stocks  of  these  various  companies,  on  the  terms  contuned  in  the  several 
circulars.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  was  that  all  the  stock  of  l^e  Goodyear 
Shoe  Machinery  Company  was  exchanged,  and  substantially  all  the  stock  of  the 
other  companies  that  I  have  mentioned.  There  may  bs  10  or  20  or  80  shares  of 
each  of  these  companies  still  outstanding,  but  they  are  in  almost  every  case 
where  the  stockholders  can  not  be  found.  I  think  there  has  been  in  no  instance 
that  I  remember  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  stockholder  to  make  the  exchange. 
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In  this  way  the  companies  were  brought  together  without  the  intervention  of 
promoters  or  oankers  except  the  syndicate  of  the  directors  to  which  I  have  referred 
who  subscribed  for  common  and  preferred  stock  in  equal  amounts  at  ps^  for  each, 
and  the  only  profit  which  they  made  out  of  Ihe  transactioi}  would  have  been  the 
enhanced  value  of  the  stock  which  they  subscribed  and  paid  for  if  they  had  seen  fit 
to  realize  on  it  afterwards. 

Q.  That  stock  was  paid  for  in  cash? — ^A.  Paid  for  in  cash  at  i>ar.  Imme- 
diately on  the  appearance  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Cknnpany,  however, 
the  stock  went  up.  The  preferred  stock  sold  for  as  high  as  $28  a  share,  and  I 
think  a  little  of  the  common  stock  sold  as  high  as  $38  a  share,  and  for  quite  a 
period  the  preferred  stock  brought  $20  or  $37  and  the  common  stock  from  $34  to 
$36  a  share. 

Q.  This  exchange  was  on  the  basis  of  $25  a  share?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  the  stock  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Ck)mpany 
listed?— A.  It  is  listed  on  the  Boston  Exchange.  Until  the  last  year  inese  severiu 
corx>oration8  that  I  have  mentioned  retained  each  its  own  business,  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Company  owning  substantially  all  their  stock  and  its  directors 
being  the  directors  of  these  several  corporations.  During  the  last  year  all  their 
assets  and  all  their  property  that  is  assignable  have  been  conveyed  absolutely  to 
the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Comi>any,  so  these  corporations  now  maintain  their 
existence  simply  for  the  purposes  of  preserving  their  franchises  and  for  the  pur- 
X>08e  of  holding  such  property  as  can  not  be  assigned.  For  instance,  contracts 
with  inventors  and  some  licenses  arc  by  their  terms  made  unassignable,  and  these 
still  have  to  be  exercised  in  the  name  of  the  constituent  companies  until  such 
time  as  arrangemento  can  be  made  to  securo  the  consent  of  the  other  parties  to  an 
assignment  of  them  to  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company.  All  these  matters 
take  time:  but  I  anticipate  it  will  only  be  a  question  of  time  when  all  the  property 
of  every  form  and  nature  of  these  constituent  corporations  will  be  absolutely 
vested  in  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company. 

Q.  Does  the  company  employ  inventors  who  continue  improvements? — ^A.  Yes; 
it  hsus  retained  all  the  inventors  that  were  employed  by  the  constituent  companies, 
and  has  taken  on  several  new  ones.  There  has  been  no  cutting  off  of  the  mvent- 
ive  talent,  nor  has  there  been  any  cutting^  off  of  men  in  any  of  the  departmente. 
There  are  more  workmen  employed  by  it  m  its  factories  thaoi  were  ever  employed 
by  the  other  companies,  and  the  number  of  men  throughout  the  country  employed 
at  the  agencies,  which  I  have  mentioned,  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the 
erection  of  machines  and  looking  after  their  operation  has  not  been  reduced. 
That  perhaps  would  not  have  been  anticipated  to  be  the  case.  The  principal  rea- 
son is  that  the  business  has  increased  greatly  since  the  consolidation  as  a  result  of 
prosperity  in  general  business.  Ajiother  reason  is  found  in  the  better  service 
rendered  to  manufacturers,  which  has  resulted  in  a  more  extended  use  of  machin- 
ery. So  we  have  not  found  it  possible,  as  I  am  informed,  to  call  in  any  of  the 
men  employed  by  the  company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmam.)  Your  consolidation  covers  more  particularly,  if  not 
exclusively,  the  machines  used  for  attaching  the  soles  to  the  uppers?— A.  It  goes 
but  little  beyond  that.  Wo  have  some  finishing  machinery^  no  machinery  that  is 
used  on  the  uppers  of  the  shoe.  It  may  be  stated  in  this  way:  It  is  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  machinery  that  is  put  out  -on  rental  and.royalty .  There  are 
still  rental  machines  controlled  by  other  companies,  for  instance,  the  button-fas- 
tening machines 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  The  Beece  buttonhole  machine?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Cul&ke.)  Where  do  you  manufacture? — A.  We  have  a  factory  in 
Boston  employing  400  or  500  men;  a  factory  at  Winchester,  Mass.,  now  using 
about  650  men,  and  another  factory  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  where  800  or  400  men  are 
employed. 

I  should  also  say  that  since  the  organization  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company  it  has  combined  the  interests  of  the  International  GkK)dyeaT  Shoe 
Machinery  Company  in  its  European  business  and  all  the  foreign  business  o^  the 
McKay  Snoe  Macmnery  Compuiy  and  the  Lasting  Machinery  Company  in 
Eurox)ean  companies,  one  of  which  is  located  in  England,  another  in  France, 
another  in  Germany,  and  another  in  Switzerland,  and  with  these  have  been  com- 
bined certain  local  interests  which  have  been  purchased  during  the  last  2  years. 
So  that  while  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  itself  confines  its  business  to 
the  United  States  and  to  Australia,  it  controls  the  corporations  in  Canada  and 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  through  them  practically  the 
whole  of  the  manufacturing  territory  in  Europe. 

Q.  Then  the  machines  which  it  uses  abroad  are  made  abroad?— A.  So  far  as  is 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  patent  laws  of  the  country.  Where  it  is  not  neces- 
sary the  machines  are  manufactured  here,  because  they  can  be  made  to  better 
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advantage  here  than  abroad.  They  are  complicated  machines,  made  upon  the 
principle  of  interchangeable  parts,  which  require  expensive  machinery  for  tiieir 
construction,  and  in  order  to  niake  what  is  a  comparatively  simple  machine,  which, 
for  instance,  would  cost  $75  or  $100,  it  may  be  that  $d0.000  or  $40,000  worOiof 
special  tools  are  required.  That  perhaps  is  why,  it  may  be  proper  to  say,  in  the 
business  of  shoe  machinery  no  manufacturers  or  companies  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing machinerv  have  been  permanently  successful  who  have  not  adopted  this 
royalty  plan,  and  the  reason  of  it  is  this,  that  for  everv  successful  machine  that  is 
developed  a  half  dozen  experimental  machines  are  worked  wp — carried  to  the  point 
where  their  failure  is  demonstrated — ^and  the  amount  of  money  sunk  in  such 
experiments  bears  a  large  proportion  to  the  cost  of  doing  the  business.  When  a 
successful  machine  is  found,  there  is  unavoidably  a  large  expenditure  in  order  to 
make  the  necessary  special  tools  for  the  manufacture  of  the  machine  with  dupli- 
cate parts  so  it  can  go  all  over  the  world. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  also  consolidated  the  manufacture  of  ma- 
chines?— A.  We  have  not  as  yet. 

Q.  Do  you  contemplate  that?— A.  We  hope  to  reach  a  time  in  the  near  future 
when  we  shall  have  a  large  factory  with  our  own  foundry.  At  the  present  time 
the  company  has  to  purchase  all  its  castings.  We  expect  to  have  our  own  foun- 
dry, ana  by  the  aid  of  consolidating  these  different  manufactures  we  can  dispense 
with  the  reduplication  of  large  ana  expensive  tools. 

Q.  Do  each  of  these  companies  have  their  own  special  line  of  manufacture?— 
A.  Yes;  except  so  far  as  the  increased  business  has  required  the  transfer  of  busi- 
ness from  one  factory  to  another  to  help  out.  For  mstance,  at  the  Goodyear 
Company  there  is  a  large  demand  for  cams  of  a  particular  kind — ^more  than 
they  can  turn  out  in  the  given  time.  We  send  them  to  the  Beverly  factory  and 
ask  them  to  help  out.  They  simply  make  those  x>articular  parts,  and  they  are 
sent  back  to  the  Goodyear  Company  to  be  fitted  and  sent  out.  That  involves  a 
good  deal  of  transportation  and  delay  which  would  be  avoided  if  the  factories 
were  all  together.  There  would  also  be  some  saving,  probably,  if  the  factory 
was  on  one  lot  of  land  in  superintendence  and  general  supervision. 

Q.  Is  your  organization  the  only  shoe  machinery  company  in  the  field? — ^A.  It 
is  not;  tnere  are  others.  Our  shoe  machinery  company  is  altogether  ttie  larseet, 
and  supplies  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  machinery  for  the  purposes  for  which 
it  makes  machinery. 

<^.  Tour  company  controls  the  leading  business  of  shoe  machinery? — A.  It  does 
in  its  lines. 

Q.  Does  the  Flagg  Manufacturing  Company  deal  with  shoe  machinery  similar 
to  yours? — A.  In  a  separate  stage  of  the  manufacture  of  the  shoe,  as  I  am  informed. 
I  know  very  little  about  it.  As  I  am  informed,  the  business  of  that  company 
consists  in  machines  which  cut  out  the  soles,  known  as  rounding  machines,  and 
in  machinery  for  finishing  the  bottoms  of  the  soles  after  the  shoe  is  made,  known 
as  buffing  machines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Has  the  introduction  of  the  Gk)odyear  machinery  prac- 
tically revolutionized  the  fine  shoe  manufacture  of  the  country  and  of  the  world?— 
A.  Yes.  Ten  years  ago  in  the  shoe  stores  in  Boston  there  were,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  imported  shoes  ( Waukenfast  shoes  or  some  other  Eng^lish  makes)  very  few 
shoes  that  a  gentleman  wanted  to  wear.  There  was  no  variety  in  sizes  or  shape 
carried  in  stock  by  the  retail  shoe  manufacturers,  and  a  man  who  wanted  good 
shoes  resorted  to  the  custom  shoe  manufacturers,  and  paid  anywhere  from  $10  to 
$15  for  a  pair  of  shoes.  I  myself,  having  somewhat  difficult  feet,  was  accus- 
tomed to  pay  a  man  $16  a  pair  for  shoes.  At  the  present  time  shoes  containing 
just  as  good  material,  just  as  well  made,  can  be  purchased  for  $5  or  $6  a  pair, 
and  shoes  good  enough  for  anybody  to  wear  can  be  purchased  for  $8.60  and  $4  a 
pair  at  the  shoe  stores,  and  they  are  all  made  by  the  machines  of  the  Gkx)dyear 
Company.  The  cheapness  in  cost  of  production  has  led  the  manufacturers  to 
carry  in  stock  a  wide  range  of  styles  and  sizes,  so  that  unless  a  person  has  some 
deformity  or  peculiarity  about  his  foot  he  can  go  into  almost  any  shoe  store  and 
get  a  far  better  fit  than  the  average  custom  shoe  manufacturer  used  to  give  him. 
The  result  of  the  introduction  of  this  machinery  has  gone  still  farther,  in  that 
shoes  such  as  are  worn  by  people  of  limjted  means  can  be  made  which  are  really 
good  and  durable  and  extremely  comfortable  i^oes.  I  think  they  are  sold  as  low 
$1.75  and  $2  a  pair.  They  contain  good  material  and  are  made  in  the  same  way 
as  hand-sewed  shoes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Have  you  ever  made  a  calculation  to  learn  the  number 
of  diflferent  machines  used  in  the  production  of  a  shoe  at  the  present  day? — A.  I 
never  have. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  days  when  the  Grover  and  Baker  sewing  machine  was 
the  only  sewing  machine  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes? — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  you  followed  the  deyelopment  of  the  indnstry  down  through  the  McKay 
machine  to  the  others  yon  have  mentioned?— A.  Yes.  Lons  before  I  was  con- 
nected with  the  shoe-machinery  Irasiness  in  anyway  I  knew  su)ont  the  shoe  man- 
ufacturers, particularly  in  heayy  work  at  Worcester,  Mass.  At  that  time  no 
machinery  was  used  at  all  except  pegging  machines.  Nearly  all  the  work  made 
there  was  pegged  work,  and  nearly  everybody,  except  on  Sunday,  wore  pegged 
boots  or  shoes.  Men  did  not  wear  shoes  at  all  in  those  days;  they  wore  long-l^ged 
boots.  Now  the  manufacture  of  long-l^^ged  boots,  except  for  use  by  miners  and 
lumbermen,  has  almost  ceased. 

<^.  This  introduction  of  machinery  has  brought  about  an  almost  infinite  sub- 
division of  labor  in  the  different  parts  of  producinf^  a  shoe?— A.  It  has.  In  the 
larRer  manufactories  each  operative  does  some  particular  part  only  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  shoe,  in  which  he  or  she,  as  l^e  case  may  be,  becomes  very  skillful. 
In  many  cases  they  operate  by  piecework,  so  that  the  wages  of  operatives  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  has  been  substantially  increased  over  what  they  used  to 
earn  in  the  old  days  when  they  worked  by  hand.  In  fact,  I  remember  when, 
nearly  all  the  manufacture  of  shoes  in  New  England  was  conducted  on  the  plan 
of  cutting  the  stock  out  at  the  manufactory  and  tnen  sending  it  out  to  people  who 
did  the  work  in  their  own  houses. 

Q.  Or  in  little  7  by  9  shoe  shops?— A.  Yes;  in  little  shoe  shops  attached  to  their 
houses;  and  the  men,  women,  and  children  all  turned  to  and  made  up  the  shoe — 
the  man  doing  the  heavier  work,  pegging  by  hand  in  those  days,  or  sewing,  where 
they  made  turned  shoes,  and  the  women  the  binding.  All  that  has  gone  by  and 
the  work  is  now  all  done  in  the  factories.  The  result  is  not  only  that  oetter  work 
is  done  and  more  of  it,  but  the  working  people  get  more  and  better  pay  than  they 
ever  did  before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Are  you  familiar  enough  with  the  wages  paid  to  the 
shoe  operatives  to  indicate  if  there  has  been  any  substantial  increase  in  them,  say 
within  the  last  2  or  3  years?— A.  I  am  not;  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  question 
at  all. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Clakke.)  How  about  the  wages  in  your  own  factories?— A.  I  think 
there  has  been  no  substantial  change  since  the  org^anization  of  the  company. 
The  constituent  companies  were  paying  good  wages;  m  fact,  the  ruling  wages  for 
'     *         think    ■        ■      •  


machinists,  skilled  machinists,  and  I  think  there  has  been  no  substantial  change 
in  those  prices. 

<^.  Have  you  had  any  labor  difficulties?— A.  In  one  instance,  at  the  shops  at 
Winchester,  there  was  an  incipient  labor  difficulty,  owins  to  tne  desire  of  the 
men  to  form  a  union  in  our  factory.  There  is  no  other  industry  in  the  town  of 
Winchester  excent  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company's  factory.  The  strike 
fell  through  chieny,  I  think,  because  they  did  not  ]proceed  in  the  right  way,  and 
did  not  secure  the  affiliation  of  the  other  labor  umons.  That  has  been  the  only 
one.  It  was  not  a  strike  for  wages  at  all,  but  it  was  a  demand  for  the  recognition 
of  this  alleged  lod^e,  and  when  they  lost  the  support  of  the  national  lodge — ^if 
that  is  what  it  is  called— and  the  other  trade  unions,  why,  it  fell  through,  and  all 
the  men  went  back  to  work;  so  that  we  now  have  about  650  there  at  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  have  had  an  increase  in  the  number  of  men  put 
to  work,  you  say?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  must  necessarily,  then,  have  been  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  work 
that  each  man  has  put  at  his  disposal,  if  you  have  been  comnelled  to  put  on  extra 
help?— A.  I  think  all  the  men  that  the  company  employed  nad  to  work  at  their 
full  capacity,  but  the  increase -of  work  has  necessitated  putting  on  additional 
operatives. 

Q.  And  there  has  been  no  increase  in  wages?— A.  I  think  not;  I  am  not  aware 
of  any.  There  may  have  been  in  individuad  instances,  but  I  mean  as  far  as  any 
general  increase  is  concerned. 

Q.  The  p^aper  here  suggests  that  your  company  tried  to  purchase  the  companies 
embraced  in  the  Flagg  Manufacturing  Company? — ^A.  I  think  there  were  some 
negotiations,  although  I  personally  know  very  little  of  them.  I  think  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  say  that  they  tried  to  sell  them. 

Q.  Possibly.  It  states  here  you  tried  to  purchase  them. — A.  At  the  present 
time  all  I  know  about  it  is  that  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  is  selling  all 
the  Flag^  ^'?i[  ^'  fS^^^^  outside  of  the  United  States.  The  United  Company, 
through  its  affliated  companies  in  Europe,  can  handle  its  goods  at  very  much  less 
expense  than  any  single  company  can  go  to  work  and  establish  agencies  in  those 
countries. 

Q.  You  say  that  your  machines  are  leased  in  all  instances  to  the  shoe  manufac- 
turers?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Under  an  agreement  with  them?— A.  Under  a  printed  agreement. 
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Q.  Are  these  iM^eeinents  generally  satisfactory  to  the  mannfactnrers?— A.  That 
is  hard  to  say.  I  think  that  in  the  practical  working  of  them  they  are,  but  in 
certain  instances  there  is  an  objection  on  the  part  of  the  mannfactarers  to  sign, 
somewhat  as  there  always  is  when  an  indivianal  hires  an  office  or  hires  a  house 
of  one  of  the  lar^e  real  estate  companies  here  in  Boston  and  he  reads  the  iron- 
clad provisions  of  the  lease.  He  is  at  first  repelled  by  them,  bat  when  he  reahzes 
that  if  he  wants  the  prenfdses  he  has  got  to  sign  that  lease,  and  when  he  farther 
realizes  that  if  he  pays  his  rent  and  oses  the  premises  in  a  prox>er  way  the  iron- 
clad clauses  of  the  lease  will  give  him  no  tronble,  he  signs  it. 

Q.  Have  yon  had  any  friction  recently  with  the  shoe  mannfactarers  in  relation 
to  those  leases?— A.  There  have  been  extended  negotiations  with  a  committee  of 
the  New  England  Association  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Mannfactarers  to  accommodate 
them  with  a  lease  which  would  permit  them  to  nse  certain  machines  without 
being  obliged  to  nse  all  the  machines  of  the  United  Company.  The  position 
taken  by  tne  company  at  the  outset  very  soon  after  its  organization  was  this: 
That  if  the  manufacturer  would  agree  to  use  all  the  machinery  of  the  United 
Ck)mpany  in  his  factory  which  he  could  use  to  advantage,  the  United  Company 
could  afford  to  give  mm  a  better  rate  than  it  gives  the  manufacturer  who 
simply  used  one  machine  or  machinery  in  one  depsutment.  To  put  it  in  another 
way.  if  a  manufacturer  would  use  our  lasting  machinery,  and  oar  heeling 
macninery,  and  our  sole-fastening  machinery  all  through  the  factory,  he  x>erluiDe 
would  have  work  enough  so  that,  if  his  factory  is  situated  at  a  distance,  we  could 
readily  afford  to  send  a  man  there,  and  even  if  it  does  take  a  whole  day  to  look 
over  ms  factory,  it  is  not  done  at  an  expense  which  would  be  inordinate,  whereas 
if  he  has  got  only  a  few  machines  the  expense  of  looking  after  those  machines 
may  be  very  much  enhanced. 

The  result  of  these  n^otiations,  as  i>erhaps  you  know  by  the  x>apers,  has  been 
that  provision  has  been  made  for  a  lease  for  those  manufacturers  who  simply  want 
machines  in  one  department;  and  in  the  case  of  the  metallic  department,  which 
has  been  mostiy  discussed,  that  was  granted  upon  condition  that  the  manufac- 
turers pay  for  that  privilege  IQ  per  cent  more  for  the  fastening  materials  they  use 
than  those  who  use  all  our  machinery;  and  so  far  as  the  matter  can  be  settled 
between  the  committee  and  the  company  it  is  now  settled.  During  all  the  nego- 
tiations the  proceedings  have  been  entirely  amicable;  I  think  there  has  been  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  accuse  the  company  of  any  high- 
huided  procedure,  nor  has  there  been  any  ground  of  complaint  by  tiie  cominny 
as  to  the  attitude  of  the  manufacturers. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  result  of  your  exclusive  contract  or  agreement  to  new 
inventions? — ^a.  The  existence  of  the  comi>any  has  not  continued  long  enough  to 
demonstrate  that.  The  policy  of  the  company,  however,  is  to  foster  new  inven- 
tions and  to  improve  machinery  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  maintain  its  hold 
upon  the  business  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  supply  manufacturers  with  the  best 
machines,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  advance  of  what  is  develoi>ed  by  anybody  else; 
in  other  words,  so  as  to  make  the  Income  of  the  company  as  permanent  as 
I>ossible. 

Q.  Would  not  an  inventor  be  virtually  compelled  to  sell  his  invention  to  your 
combination? — ^A.  By  no  means.  Before  the  combination— if  it  was  in  the  line 
of  either  of  these  3  principal  companies  of  which  I  have  sxxxken — ^he  had  to  sell  it 
to  one  or  the  other  of  them  or  else  he  had  to  go  out  and  enlist  outside  capital  to 
develop  the  machine,  and  he  had  to  run  the  risk  then  of  going  against  patents 
that  were  owned  by  those  companies.  So  long  as  there  is  a  patent  outstonding 
which  is  a  basic  patent,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  it  is  neld  by  a  corpora- 
tion or  whether  it  is  held  by  an  individual.  I  see  no  danger  of  {^ooa  inventions 
being  smothered. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  an  inventor  is  estopped  from  selling  his  machine,  whidi 
may  be  an  original  invention  or  original  machine,  and  the  manufacturers  wiO 
buy  their  machinery  from  your  company,  that  to  that  extent  at  least  he  is  forced 
to  sell  that  invention  to  your  company,  and  possibly  at  a  price  les&  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case? — A.  Possibly;  but  as  is  stated  m  the  report  which  the  com- 
mittee of  the  national  association  made  to  its  clients,  after  taking  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Richard  Olney,  Mr.  Moorfield  Storey,  and  Mr.  George  N.  GkNidard,  who  are, 
as  you  know,  eminent  counsel,  "  It  is  not  possible  to  write  a  contract  so  strong  as 
to  compel  the  world  to  use  a  system  when  a  better  is  obtainable.  Whenever  any 
one  machine  or  system  of  machinery  is  created  that  will  do  the  work  better  or 
cheaper  than  that  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  it  will  make  its  way." 

Q.  Is  there  any  encouragement  to  invention  among  your  employees  by  bonuses 
offered? — ^A.  There  is  no  definite  contract  nor  definite  sum  offered,  but  it  has 
always  been  the  practice  to  either  allow  a  man  the  full  privilege  of  disposing  of 
his  invention  as  he  pleases  or  of  giving  him  something  for  it  in  case  the  company 
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adopts  it.  That,  of  conrse,  does  not  apply  to  inventors  whom  we  have  on  a  con- 
tract. Certain  men  are  hired  for  the  purpose  of  inventing,  inst  the  same  as  law- 
yers are  hired  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  legal  interests  of  the  comi>any. 

Q.  You  consider  that  sound  husiness  policy  on  the  part  of  the  company  that 
yon  represent  to  perfect  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  the  machines  that  you  sell? — 
A.  Yes;  there  has  been  no  diminution  in  the  promotion  of  inventions  in  every 
direction,  and  1  think  that  as  soon  as  the  company  ceases  to  pursue  that  policy  it 
"Will  begin  to  retrograde. 

Q.  You  think  that  your  company  holds  a  commanding  position  in  shoe  machin- 
ery here,  then? — A.  In  its  line;  yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  legislation  of  State  or  nation  which  in  any  way  interferes  with 
the  successful  management  of  your  company? — A.  I  think  not,  except  the  ques- 
tion of  taxation  in  the  different  States. 

Q.  That  is  a  local  matter?— A.  It  is  a  local  matter. 

Q.  Have  you  any  remedies  to  su^ffest  in  that  direction?--A.  I  do  not  k^iow  that 
I  have  given  the  subject  such  consiaeration  as  would  make  it  advisable  for  me  to 
express  my  views  further  than  to  say  that  I  concur  in  the  general  view  of  the 
desirability  of  a  national  corporation  act,  if  it  can  be  constitutionally  secured,  so 
that  there  shall  be  no  question  of  the  right  of  a  cor^ration  to  do  business  through- 
ont  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  country  without  the  imposition  of  annoy- 
ing restrictions  by  the  States. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  patent  laws? — A.  I  think  not. 
Q,  You  think  they  are  on  the  whole  beneficial  to  the  inventor  and  the  public? — 
A.  I  think  they  are.    If  there  could  be  legislation  which  would  lessen  the  expense 
of  patent  litigation,  it  would  be  a  thing  that  is  most  needed. 

Q.  And  hasten  the  decision? — ^A.  Hasten  the  decision  and  lessen  the  expense. 
At  the  present  time  a  person  without  considerable  means  can  not  afford  either  to 
prosecute  or  to  defend  a  patent  suit;  and  judging  from  the  way  the  courts  are 
constituted  and  the  way  the  evidence  has  to  be  taken  I  do  not  know  that  the 
expense  could  be  lessened  particularly. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  reducing  the  tariff  on  articles  manufactured  of 
steel  as  applied  to  the  machinery  which  you  use?— A.  I  hesitate  to  express  an 
opinion  on  that  question  so  far'  as  the  company  is  concerned.  Personally  I  think 
it  would  have  no  effect  whatever.  The  amount  of  raw  material  which  enters 
into  our  machinery  is  so  slight  in  comparison  with  the  skilled  labor  that  is  put 
onto  that  material,  that  a  diminution  of  50  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material 
would  represent  very  little  in  the  cost  of  the  machine. 

Q.  But  the  duty  covers  the  finished  article? — A.  There  \b  no  shoe  machinery 
imported  into  this  country. 

Q,  Could  there  not  be  if  there  were  no  duty  on  steel  or  iron? — ^A.  I  think  the 
X>atents  and  the  skill  in  manufacturing  would  enable  this  country  to  control  its 
own  market. 

Q.  Is  the  life  of  a  patent  coincident  in  this  country  and  in  foreign  countries? — 
A.  The  term  in  some  of  the  foreign  countries  is  shorter;  in  England  it  is  14  years, 
in  France  15  years,  and  in  this  country  17  years;  but  if  the  patent  was  taken  out 
first  abroad  then  the  term  of  the  United  States  patent  ceases  with  that  of  the 
earliest  foreign  patent, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  there  an  increasing  foreign  demand  for  your  machin- 
ery?— A .  The  foreign  demand  is  increasing  very  rapidly,  particularly  in  Germany, 
as  the  German  manufacturers  have  awakened  to  tne  fact  that  American  methods 
of  manufacture  of  shoes  must  be  introduced  if  they  are  going  to  hold  their  own 
market  as  against  the  importation  of  American  shoes.  Consequently  the  larger 
of  t^e  G^erman  shoe  manufacturers  have  sent  sut)erintendents  and  their  sons  to 
this  country  to  aci^uaint  themselves  thoroughly  with  the  American  system,  and 
it  is  rapidly  being  mtroduced  into  Germany;  and  while  there  was  and  still  exists 
a  prejudice  against  hiring  machines  and  paying  a  royalty  for  them,  nevertheless 
they  all  want  American  machinery,  and  they  are  unwilling  to  use  the  machinery 
that  is  made  in  G^e^nany. 

Q.  Do  you  anticipate  that  your  company  in  G^ermany  will  be  able  to  produce 
machinery  as  good  and  as  economically  as  your  companies  here? — ^A.  We  have  a 
small  manufactory  in  Frankfort  with  American  superintendents  and  2  or  8  Ameri- 
can foremen.  Some  of  the  castings  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  sent  from 
this  country,  because  it  is  difficult  to  procure  castings  there  made  of  suitable 
material  to  afford  sufficient  strength  for  a  given  size  of  the  parts.  The  machines 
which  have  been  built  there  so  far  are  very  satisfactory,  but  in  the  small  num- 
bers in  which  they  have  been  built  the  cost  is  necessarily  more  than  the  cost  of 
making[  them  here.  Of  course,  we  get  an  advantage  in  manufacturing  there  in 
the  saving  the  duty  in  Germany;  there  is  a  duty  wnich  amounts  to  25  or  80  per 
cent. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  ia  the  comparatiye  cost  of  the  labor?— A.  The 
l&ooT  18  very  much  cheaper  there,  but  is  bv  no  means  as  efficient.  Conntin^  the 
prodnctiveness  of  the  labor,  the  American  labor  is  the  cheaper,  even  at  l^e  higher 
price.    That,  however,  is  my  personal  opinion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabkb.)  Are  we  superior  to  them,  also,  in  the  organization  of 
business?— A.  Vastly. 

Q.  That  has  as  much  to  do,  sometimes,  as  the  superior  skill  of  the  work  peo^de. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Blake  (Joodyear  Company, 
of  London?— A.  The  company  is  no  lon^r  in  existence. 

Q.  It  has  recently  cone  into  liquidation?— A.  The  successor  to  it,  the  RngHsh 
ana  American  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  has  eone  into  liquidation. 

Q.  Do  you  know  an^rthing  as  to  the  cause  of  that  trouble? — A.  I  think  it  ww 
due  partly  to  competition  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  they  had  no  means  of  keep- 
ing themselves  provided  with  improved  machinery.  That  company  was  unfor- 
tunately  situated  in  this  respect,  that  it  had  no  factory  of  its  own.  It  procured 
certain  of  its  machinery  from  this  country  from  the  McKay  Shoe  Mlachinery 
Company,  of  which  I  spoke.  The  rest  of  its  machinery  was  buUt  for  it  by  an 
independent  concern  in  England,  and  the  terms  at  which  the  English  concern  was 
supmying  the  machines  were  such  that  the  English  and  American  Company  could 
haroly  continue  and  make  any  money.    Its  revenues  were  falling  off  year  by  year. 

Q.  (^By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  have  any  central  depot  of  supplies  for  your  several 
factories  and  also  duplicate  parts  of  machines  to  bo  sent  all  over  the  world?— A 
The  duplicate  parts  of  machmes  are  kept  in  stock  at  the  several  factories  of  which 
I  spoke,  but  the  smaller  stocks  are  kept  at  all  the  different  agencies.  So  far  as 
the  purchasing  of  materials  is  concerned,  I  think  that,  although  there  is  a  super- 
vising purchafflug  agent,  almost  all  of  them  are  made,  as  they  formerly  were,  by 
the  superintendents  of  the  diiZerent  factories. 

Q.  Where  is  your  general  office?— A.  In  the  Albany  Building  at  the  comer  of 
Lincoln  and  Eneeland  streets,  Boston. 

Q.  How  many  people  do  you  employ  there?— A.  Really,  I  do  not  know.  In  the 
report  made  to  this  commission  last  year,  it  was  stated  that  we  had  1S2  clerks  and 
I  think  the  most  of  them  are  employed  at  that  office. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  do  the  leases  of  the  new  company  compare 
with  the  leases  of  the  old  companies? — ^A.  They  are  substantially  the  same  as  the 
leases  of  the  old  companies  except  that  in  some  of  the  leases  introduced  by  the 
new  company  the  requirement  is  made  that  the  lessee  shall  use  all  our  machinery 
in  all  departments  where  it  can  be  used  to  advantage,  and  also  except  in  a  provi- 
sion that  if  the  lessee  defaults  in  the  observance  of  any  of  the  conditions  of  1 
lease— for  instance,  by  failure  to  pay  his  royalty,  so  that  the  company  is  entitled 
to  cancel  and  annul  that  lease — the  company  also  has  the  right  to  cancel  and 
annul  every  other  lease  which  it  has  given,  on  the  principle  tnat  if  a  man  will 
not  pay  his  rent  for  1  set  of  machines  he  will  not  pay  them  for  the  other  sets. 

Q.  How  does  the  rental  value  compare  with  the  old  rental  value? — A.  The 
rental  values  for  most  of  the  machines  are  the  same.  In  case  of  turned  work, 
which  is  a  class  of  work  in  which  onl  v  1  seam  is  sewed  in  uniting  the  upper  to 
the  sole,  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  about  50  per  cent  in  the  royalties.  In  the 
line  of  metallic  machinery,  in  which  wire  is  used,  there  has  been  during  the  past 
vear  and  a  half  what  is  equivalent  to  a  reduction  in  that  no  rise  in  prices  has 
been  made  by  reason  of  the  largely  increased  cost  of  iron  and  copper  during  that 
period.  Had  the  old  company  continued  the  business,  it  would  hjave  been  com- 
pelled to  increase  the  price  of  material;  but  by  reason  of  the  large  business  we 
have  been  doing  we  have  been  enabled  to  avoid  making  any  increase  in  price, 
and  that  amounts  to,  I  believe,  something  like  $150,000  saved  to  the  manufac- 
turers. In  general  there  have  been  actual  reductions  in  the  rental,  and  where 
the  manufacturer  uses  all  the  machinery  there  has  been  in  one  way  or  another  a 
reduction  given  to  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Will  you  explain  just  a  little  more  in  detail  the  man- 
ner of  collecting  the  royaity?— A.  In  the  case  of  the  Goodyear  machines  the  roy- 
alty is  paid  monthly  by  the  shoe  manufacturer.  He  has  a  book  of  blanks  on  which 
he  enters  the  number  of  pairs  of  men%,  women's,  and  children  s  shoes  made  by 
him  during  the  month  of  January,  for  instance;  on  or  before  the  10th  of  February 
he  sends  that  memorandum  into  the  company,  and  the  royalty  is  computed  and 
the  bill  sent  to  him.  Or,  if  he  so  desires,  he  can  send  in  the  complete  statement  him- 
self, with  a  check  for  the  amount  due.  When  the  royalty,  for  instance,  on  men  s 
shoes  is  charged  him  at  8  cents  a  pair,  if  he  pays  before  the  15th  of  the  month  he 
gets  a  discount  of  50  "per  cent,  which  makes  a  net  royalty  of  4  cents.  In  nearly 
every  instance,  of  course,  that  discount  is  obtained.  ThAt  was  the  principle  on 
which  the  old  Goodyear  Shoe  Machinery  Company  did  its  business,  and  it  has  been 
retained  by  the  Umted  Ck>mpany.    In  the  case  of  the  lasting  machines,  they  are 
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put  oat  in  two  ways — one  in  which  a  man  pays  an  initial  preminm  for  the  machin- 
ery and  a  half  cent  per  -psdr  royalty  on  them  monthly  on  the  same  plan;  in  the 
other  plan,  if  he  gets  his  machinery  installed  for  nothing,  he  pays  fivendghths  of 
a  cent  x>er  pair  royalty.  In  the  case  of  the  heel  machines,  he  pays  a  quarter  of  a 
cent  A  pair  monthly. 

Q.  Are  there  any  telltales  attached  to  the  machines  so  that  yon  can  tell  what 
has  been  done? — ^A.  There  are  indicators  attached  so  that  yon  can  tell  whether  the 
machines  are  nsed  or  not,  and  from  which  yon  cab  ascertain  the  extent  of  their  nse. 

Q.  Do  they  enable  you  to  form  an  idea  substantially  of  how  much  they  are 
used? — ^A.  Tne  indicator  g^ives  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  main  shaft,  which 
has  a  number  of  cogs,  wmch  number  is  equivalent  to  the  number  of  stitches;  so 
that  we  know  the  number  of  stitches  made,  and  we  know  the  number  of  stitches 
in  the  average  shoe — with  a  percentage  off  for  shrinkage — so  that  we  can  tell 
whether  the  manufacturer  is  honest  or  not.  In  the  case  of  what  is  known  as  the 
metallic-department  machinery,  the  royalty  is  x>aid  by  the  purchase  of  our  mate- 
rial; all  the  wire  of  various  kinds  for  the  fastening  machinery  is  purchased  from 
the  company  at  prices  which  include  the  royalty.  These  royEklties,  in  whichever 
way  they  are  collected,  are  uniform  throughout  the  entire  country  to  all  manu- 
facturers, no  matter  what  quantity  of  work  they  do.  Hie  small  manufacturer 
gets  the  same  terms  practically  that  the  large  manufacturer  does.  They  are  uni- 
form, and  there  are  the  same  conditions  throughout  the  country. 

Q.  Is  the  lasting  machine  adapted  to  all  classes  of  work? — A.  Yes;  we  have  last- 
ing machines  that  are  adapted  to  all  classes  of  work. 

Q.  Have  they  been  as  successful  in  the  higher  class  of  goods?— A.  They  are 
more  successful,  if  anything,  in  the  higher  class  of  goods.  Fatent-leather  shoes 
can  be  lasted  better  by  the  machine  than  they  can  by  any  hand  lastmg. 

Q.  It  has  been  testmed  before  the  commission  that  in  the  finer  class  of  goods 
the  machines  have  been  found  not  so  desirable  as  in  the  comparatively  coarser  or 
cheaper  grades? — ^A.  I  think  that  is  not  true.  I  know  that  in  the  highest  class  of 
factory-made  shoes  the  machine  lasting  is  better  than  the  hand  lasting,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  being  more  uniform.  Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  said  there  that  the  last- 
ing, so  far  as  hand  lasting  is  done  in  most  of  the  factories  under  my  observation, 
is  done  by  Italian  labor— imi>orted  labor — ^and  the  quality  of  work  done  by  those 
people  is  nothing  like  as  good  as  the  work  that  was  done  by  the  old-f  asnioned 
hand  lasters.    That  race  of  men  has  almost  gone  gut  of  existence. 

Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Stimson,  counsel  for  the  commission,  is  present  and  I  will  ask 
Mr.  Stimson  if  he  would  like  to  interrogate  the  witness. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stimson.)  I  have  lor  3  questions.  The  usual  definition  of  a '*  trust " 
given  by  witnesses  before  the  commission  is  that  it  is  a  **  practical  monopoly."  I 
would  hke  to  ask  whether  you  consider  that  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company 
is  a  -prsctical  monopoly?— A.  It  is  a  monopoly  only  to  the  extent  that  by  its  dili- 
gence in  securing  x)atents  and  by  its  enteiprise  in  furnishing  manufacturers  with 
the  best  machinery  it  has  secured  a  control. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  a  newer  company,  even  with  large  cap- 
ital, to  make  a  successful  competition? — ^A.  It  would  take  a  new  company  quite  a 
number  of  years,  I  should  suppose,  to  reach  the  efficiency  and  afford  all  the  facil- 
ities that  the  United  company  does  afford;  but,  except  so  far  as  patents  give  it  a 
control  in  certain  lines,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  combination  of  brains  and  cap- 
ital could  not  obtain  the  same  result. 

Q.  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  bring  out.  In  other  words,  you  think  that  you 
derive  no  advantages  from  your  large  organization — some  people  might  call  it  a 
trust — other  than  such  as  depends  on  the  patents?— A.  As  1  said,  except  the  skill 
and  brains  which  have  been  put  in  to  develop  the  company.  If  a  young  man 
begins  in  the  practice  of  law,  it  requires  preparation,  it  requires  brains,  and  it 
requires  opportunities  for  him  to  develop  a  practice  which  shall  be  equal  to  that 
of  one  of  our  large  metropolitan  law  firms.  To  carry  out  that  illustration,  I  think 
the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  except  to  the  slight  extent  due  to  the 
patents,  has  no  more  monopoly  than  any  well-establisned  business  of  long 
continuance. 

Q.  You  have  said,  I  think,  that  you  derive  no  advantage  from  the  tariff? — ^A. 
No;  personaUy,  I  think  we  do  not. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  it  would  have  been  possible  for  you  to  organize  your 
company  under  these  Massachusetts  laws? — ^A.  1  think  it  would  have  been  at  the 
time  of  the  organization  of  this  company,  because  at  that  time,  as  I  told  the  com- 
mission before  you  came  in,  there  were  m  existence  three  or  four  established  cor- 
porations which  were  put  together  at  the  market  value  of  their  stock  in  this 
corporation  without  the  injection  into  it  of  what  is  popularly  caJled  water,  and 
without  the  payment  of  promoters'  fees.  So  that,  with  my  experience  with  the 
commissioner  of  corporations,  if  at  that  time  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  had  per- 
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mitted  the  arganizatioii  of  a  corporatioii  with  siifficiently  lar^  capital,  I  haye 
little  donbt  that  he  wonld  have  passed  this  corporation  and  said  that  its  ca{dtil 
was  paid  in  in  property  eqniyalent  to  cash* 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  nnder  the  Massachusetts  law  of  determining  the  yahie  of 
thosepatentrightsnndervonrstock?— A.  No;  that  is  why  in  practice  corporatioDfl 
are  organized  either  in  Maine  or  in  New  .Tersey;  or,  if  they  are  organized  in 
Massachusetts,  as  I  have  known  them  to  be,  ^n  pay  in  yonr  capital  in  cash  and 
the  commissioner  can  find  no  f  anlt  in  that.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  board 
of  directors  15  minntes  afterwards  voting  to  pay  ont  three-qnarters  of  that  ca^ 
for  the  purchase  of  a  patent. 

Q.  But  if  they  actually  do  that;  is  that  a  fair  way?— A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  a  per- 
fectly fair  way.  As  provided  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maine  or  und^  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey — I  am  speaking  now  about  corporations  whidi 
have  no  public  franchise — the  only  thing  which  a  stockholder  in  a  manuf acta^ 
ing  corporation  gets  from  the  public  is  immunity  from  individual  liability,  for 
which,  as  a  consideration  for  that  grant,  he  pays  increased  taxation.  Now,  I 
know  no  reason  why  the  legislature  should  step  in  and  say  to  that  man:  ''  Yon 
shall  not  invest  your  money  and  take  a  share  of  a  patent  at  the  valuation  that 
you  and  your  associates  agree  to  put  on  it.*'  In  other  words,  as  is  contained  in 
the  suggestions  of  some  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  appe^ured  before  the  com- 
mission— ^I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  Mr.  Stetson;  I  think  it  was — ^the  par  valne 
of  the  stock  of  a  corporation  is  an  entirely  arbitrary  thing;  and,  if  I  were  to  pre- 
pare a  corporation  law  myself,  I  would  have  the  stock  reprctoent  sim^dy  a  frac- 
tional interest  in  the  assets  of  the  corporation  exactly  as  the  associations  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar  in  Massachusetts  are  constituted,  because  it  makes  no 
possible  difference  to  anybody  what  arbitrary  par  value  you  assign  to  a  stock. 
W  hat  a  man  looks  to  who  puts  his  money  into  a  concern  is  what  its  earning 
cai)acity  is  or  what  its  possible  earning  capacity  is,  and  it  is  on  that  that  he  makes 
his  investment;  unless,  as  in  very  many  cases,  he  invests  because  some  good  bank- 
ing house  recommends  investment,  or  because  some  good  friend  lets  him  in. 
But  if  he  makes  an  inveeti^tion,  he  looks  to  see  what  t^e  assets  consist  of  and 
what  the  earning  cai)acity  is  or  promises  to  be,  and  what  the  character  of  the 
men  is  who  are  controlling  the  corporation. 

Now,  the  history  of  one  of  these  corporations  is  an  illustration  of  that  state- 
ment. The  Goodyear  Company  was  organized  ori^^inally  under  the  laws  of  Con- 
necticut with  a  capital  of  1(1,250,000,  representmg  patent  rights,  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  had  more  than  $10,000  in  casL  The  entire  amount  of  stock  was 
not  issued,  but  from  time  to  time  as  they  got  more  money  they  purchased  other 
inventions.  Their  treasury  stock  was  sold  under  the  Connecticut  laws  below 
I>ar;  that  is  to  say,  they  got  the  best  price  they  could  for  it.  In  that  way 
capital  was  furnished  from  time  to  time  to  the  comx)any.  As  the  businesB  pro- 
gressed that  capital  went  not  only  to  par  but  to  a  premium^  and  subsequently  the 
corporation  was  transferred  to  Maine,  because  of  the  restriction  in  Connecticat 
that  a  majority  of  the  directors  should  reside  there,  principidly.  Provision  was 
made  for  mcreasin^  the  treasury's  stock  so  as  to  afford  the  company  means  for 
readily  getting  addition^  capital;  audit  was  capitalized  there  for  $3,000,000.  At 
the  time  of  the  consolidation  into  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  that  stodc 
was  selling  at  the  rate  of  about  $5,000,000.  Now,  it  Bcems  to  me  that  the  pnbUc 
need  no  protection  with  regard  to  corporations  of  that  sort. 

I,  myself,  in  the  course  of  my  professional  experience  here  have  either  organ- 
ized or  have  been  connected  with  the  development  of  very  many  of  these  Maine 
corporations.  I  do  not  know  anyone  that  is  deceived  by  uiem.  If  they  have  no 
credit,  if  they  are  not  known,  the  corporation  can  not  Dorrow  any  money  with- 
out the  indorsement  of  some  director  who  is  known,  and  they  afford  a  ready 
means  for  the  investor  to  put  his  money  into  what  he  knows  is  a  speculatiw 
thing  without  being  held  to  be  liable  beyond  the  amount  of  money  that  he  has 
invested. 

Q.  I  wanted  you  to  state  clearly  the  conclusion  that  I  thought  you  had  arrived  at, 
that  under  the  Massachusetts  law  as  it  now  exists  it  is  not  practicable  to  form  a 
corporation,  the  value  of  the  assets  of  which  consists  largely  in  patent  rights  or 
in  things  that  are  not  tangible  in  value.— A.  It  is  not  practicable.  As  you  know, 
the  commissioner  of  corporations  requires  the  evidence  of  experts  as  to  what  the 
values  are,  and  unless  one  gets  partial  experts  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  a  o^ 
servative  or  even  a  careful  or  accurate  idea  of  the  value  in  case  of  nndevdoped 
patents;  no  one  knows  what  the  value  is. 

Q.  Then  you  spoke  of  the  vexatious  restrictions  and  hard  laws  that  might  be 
imposed  upon  corporations  in  some  States — can  you  tell  us  what  thoee  are  in  3ias- 
sachusetts? — ^A.  I  think  there  are  none  in  Massachusetts.  At  the  time  I  spo^^ 
those  laws  I  had  in  mind  the  State  of  Ohio  where  they  seek  to  tax,  as  I  am  informed, 
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the  autiiorized  capital  of  the  corporation.  They  can  only  tax  the  proportion  of 
the  capital  that  is  used  in  that  State,  bat  instead  of  taking  the  actual  capital 
which  the  corporation  has  issued  for  stock,  they  seek  to  use  as  the  denominator 
of  the  fraction  the  authorized  capital,  which  is  an  extreme  objection. 

Q.  Can  you  state  in  a  few  words  what  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  now  require, 
for  instance,  of  a  foreign  manufacturing  corporation  doing  business  here? — ^A. 
Thejr  require  an  annual  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  company,  its  assets  and 
liabilities,  certified  to  by  a  disinterested  auditor  appoints  b^  a  committer  of 
three  stockholders  who  are  not  directors,  each  year;  and  for  filing,  a  nominal  fee 
of  $5.  All  the  tangible  property  in  the  State,  of  course,  is  subject  to  taxation. 
There  are  no  restrictions.  Continually  before  the  leg^lature  an  attempt  is  made 
to  have  more  detailed  information  by  corporations  filed  at  the  statehouse  together 
with  lists  of  stockholders. 

O.  Then  vou  have  to  agree  to  accept  service  in  suits  in  Massachusetts?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  made  in  Massachusetts  to  impose  the  stock- 
holders' liability  that  our  laws  require  ui)on  corporations  from  other  States  doin^ 
business  here;  as,  for  instance,  when  the  stock  is  not  in  the  first  instance  -paid 
in  full,  that  the  directors  are  liable  for  the  debts? — A.  I  am  not  aware  whether 
there  has  been  or  not. 

Q.  Tou  said  you  were  in  favor  of  a  national  corporation  act;  that  is,  I  suppose, 
of  business  corporations  created  by* national  charter? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  tmnk  that  if  Federal  corporations  should  be  created,  the  States  will . 
have  the  same  i)ower  as  they  now  have  to  tax  them? — A.  I  doubt  if  they  would. 

Testimony  closed. 


Exhibit. — Forms  of  leases  used  by  United  Shoe  Mcu^inery  Company, 
[Goodyear  department.    Lease  and  license  number .    Full  net.] 

This  lease  and  agreement  made  at  Boston,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  this day  of , 

19—,  between  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  having  an  office  in  wdd  Boston,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  lessor,  of  the  one 

part,  and ,  of ,  in  the  State  of ,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  lessee,  of 

the  other  part: 

Witnesseth  that  the  lessor,  in  consideration  of  the  covenants  and  agreements  on  the  part  of  the 
lessee  herein  contained,  does  hereby  lease  to  and  license  the  lessee  under  its  patents  to  use  the 
machine  or  machines  known  as  **  Gfoodyear  Department"  machinery  now  or  hereafter  delivered  to 
the  leasee  and  designated  by  number  or  numbers  in  the  following  schedule,  vis: 

SCHBDULK  or  MACHIKBS. 

Goodyear  welt  and  torn  shoe  machine,  No.  -^.  Goodyear  Universal  shank  skiving  machine,  No. 

Goodyear  Universal  inseam  sewing  machine,  No.         ^. 

.  Goodyear  Universal  inseam  trimming  machine, 

Goodyear  bobbin  winder  (Universal),  No. .         No. . 

Goodyear  outsole  rapid  lock-stitch  machine.  No.  Goodyear  Universal  rounding  and  channeling 

.  machine.  No. . 

Goodyear  bobbin  winder  (Rapid).  No. .  (3oodyear  channel  opening  machine,  No. . 

Extension  edge  attachment  (A),  No. .  Goodyear  automatic  sole  leveling  machine,  No. 

Extension  edge  attachment  (B),  No. .  . 

Welt-beveling  attachment.  No. .  Goodyear  rotary  sole  laying  machine,  No. . 

Goodyear  welt  sewing  machine  (D),  No. .  Hadaway  stitch  separating  machine.  No. . 

Goodyear  welt  grooving  and  beveling  machine,  Goodyear  channel  laying  machine,  No. . 

No. .  Goodyear  flexible  sole  machine.  No. . 

Goodyear  welt-splitting  machine,  No. .  Goodyear  moulding  machine.  No. . 

( torn      )  Goodyear  turn  shoe  trimming  machine.  No. . 

Goodyear  channeler,  <  insole    >  No. .  Goodyear  lip  taming  machine.  No. . 

(  outsole  j  Goodyear  improved  sole  laying  machine,  No. . 

Goodyear  Univeroal  welt  beater.  No. .  Goodyear  direct  leveling  machine.  No. . 

and  anv  duplicate  parts,  extras,  mechanisms,  and  devices  relating  thereto  or  used  in  connection 
•  therewith,  now  attached  to  or  delivered  with  the  said  designated  machine  or  machines,  or  which 
may  at  any  time  hereafter  be  obtained  from  the  lessor,  or  be  added  thereto  with  the  consent  of  the 
lessor  (the  wholo  of  which  machine  or  machines,  duplicate  parts,  extras,  mechanirans,  and  devices, 
held  by  the  lessee  under  these  presents,  whether  now  or  hereafter  delivered  to  or  In  the  possession  of 
the  lessee,  is  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  * '  leased  machinery  " ) ,  subject  to  the  conditions  hereinafter 
contained. 

And  that  the  following  are  agreed  to  as  conditions  of  the  lease  and  license  of  the  leased  machinery, 
all  of  which  the  lessee  covenants  and  agrees  to  keep  and  perform: 

One.  The  leased  machinery  shall  at  all  times  remain  and  be  the  sole  and  exclusive  property  of  the 
\emoT,  and  the  lessee  shall  have  no  right  of  property  therein,  but  only  the  right  to  use  the  same  upon 
the  conditions  herein  contained.  The  leased  machinery  shall  be  used  only  by  the  lessee  him- 
self, or  by  operatives  in  his  direct  employ,  and  only  in  the  factorv  now  occupied  by  him  at in 

the  Btate  of .    The  leased  machinery  shall  not  be  transf errea  or  delivered  or  sublet  to  jin v  other 

person  or  corporation,  and  neither  the  lease  nor  the  license  hereby  granted  can  be  asslgr  ed  dv  the 
lessee  by  his  own  act  or  by  operation  of  law.  If  the  lessee  becomes  insolvent  or  bankru  it,  or  nas  a 
receiving  order  made  against  him,  or  makes  or  executes  any  bill  of  sale,  deed  of  trust,  or  assignment 
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And  that  the  following  are  agreed  to  as  oondltiona  of  the  leue  and  Ucenae  of  the  leased  machinar, 
all  of  which  the  leeeee  covenantB  and  agrees  to  keep  and  perform: 

One.  The  leased  machinery  shall  at  all  times  remain  and  be  the  sole  and  exdnsiTe  propeitr  of  the 
leBK>r,  and  the  lessee  shall  haye  no  right  of  property  therein,  but  only  the  ri^t  to  nse  the  same,  mm 
the  conditions  herein  contained.    The  leased  machinery  shall  be  used  only  by  the  lesMe  hiiueli,  or 

bv  operatiyes  in  his  direct  employ,  and  only  in  the  factorr  now  occupied  by  him  at •.  in  the  Sute 

of .    The  leased  machinery  shall  not  oe  transferrea  or  delivered  or  sablet  to  any  otoer  penoo  or 

corporatioxi.  and  neither  the  lease  nor  the  license  hereby  granted  can  be  assigned  by  the  leasee  by  hli 
own  act  or  by  operation  of  law.  If  the  lessee  becomes  insolvent  or  bankmpt,  or  has  a  leeeiviiif  order 
made  against  him,  or  makes  or  executes  any  bill  of  sale,  deed  of  trust,  or  assignment  for  the  benefit 
of  his  creditors,  or  if  a  sale  or  lease  or  removal  of  the  leased  machinery,  or  any  part  thereof,  vltboot 
the  consent  in  writing  of  the  lessor,  be  made  or  attempted,  or  if  any  distress  or  execution  or  attscb- 
ment  be  levied  thereon,  then  and  in  each  such  case  this  lease  and  license  and  anv  other  letse  or 
license  then  existing  between  the  lessor  and  the  lessee,  whether  as  the  result  of  aangnment  to  tbe 
lessor  or  otherwise,  shall  at  the  option  of  the  lessor  cease  and  determine,  and  the  possesBloii  of  sihI 
full  right  to  and  control  of  all  the  leased  machinery,  and  any  machinery  held  by  the  lenee  under 
any  other  lease  or  license  from  the  lessor,  whether  as  the  result  of  assignment  to  the  leaK>r  or  oOia- 
wise,  shall  thereupon  revest  in  the  lessor  free  from  all  clahns  or  demands  whatsoever.  The  lesmr  and 
its  agents  and  emplovees  shall  at  all  times  be  giVen  access  to  the  leased  machinery  for  the  narpose  of 
inspecting  it  or  watching  its  use  and  operation,  or  of  altering,  repairing,  improviiig,  or  adding  to  it, 
or  determining  the  nature  or  extent  of  its  use,  and  the  lessee  shall  aflbrd  all  reasonaMe  facQitki 
therefor. 

Two.  The  lessee  shall  at  all  times  and  at  his  own  expense  keep  the  leased  machinery  in  good  and 
efficient  working  order  and  condition,  and  shall  not  permit  anyone  to  injure  or  deface  or  remove  sdt 
plate,  or  dates,  numbers,  or  other  insoiptions  now  or  hereafter  impressed  on  or  affixed  to  the  leaied 
machinery  by  the  lessor.  The  lessee  shall  obtain  from  tho  lessor  exclusively,  and  shall  pay  therekir 
at  the  regular  prices  from  time  to  time  established  by  the  lessor,  all  the  duplicate  parts,  extras,  mechan- 
isms, and  devices  of  everv  kind  needed  or  used  in  operating,  repairing,  or  renewing  tne  leased 
macninery.  and  the  same  shall  form  part  of  the  leased  machinery,  and  the  leasee  shall  not  othenrise 
make  or  allow  to  be  made  any  addition,  subtraction,  or  alteration  to.  from,  or  in  the  leased  maehin- 
erywithout  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  lessor,  nor  interfere  with  the  proper  operation  of  the  ame. 

THREE.  The  lessee  shall  at  his  own  expense  insure  the  leased  machinery  against  loss  by  fire,  and 
keep  the  same  insured  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  (200)  dollars,  and  in  case  the  same  is  lost  or 
destroyed  by  fire  or  otherwise  before  the  expiration  or  termination  of  this  lease,  then  the  lessee  shall 
pay  to  the  lessor  upon  demand  the  sum  of  two  hundred  (200)  dollars  as  partial  compensation  forsoch 
loss  or  destruction.  The  lessee  shall  pay  all  taxes  and  assessments  which  shal^  be  levied  in  respect 
to  the  leased  machinery,  or  in  respect  to  this  lease  and  license,  or  the  right  to  payments  hereunder 
upon  whomsoever  assessed. 

Tour.  The  lessee  shall  use  the  leased  machinery  to  its  full  capacity  on  all  boots,  shoes,  and  other 
footwear  made  in  his  factory  in  the  manufacture  of  which  it  can  be  used,  but  the  leased  machineiy 
shall  not,  nor  shall  anv  part  thereof,  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  any  boots,  shoes,  or  other  foot- 
wear which  are  or  shall  be  welted,  or  the  soles  stitched  on  welt  sewing  or  sole  stitching  machines  not 
leased  to  the  lessee  by  the  lessor  or  its  assLmor,  or  in  the  manufacture  of  any  turn  boots,  shoes,  or 
other  footwear,  the  soles  of  which  are  or  shall  be  attached  to  their  uppers  by  turn  sewing  machines 
not  leased  to  the  lessee  by  the  lessor  or  its  assignor,  or  in  the  manufacture  of  any  boots,  shoes,  or  other 
footwear  which  have  been  of  shall  be  slugged;  heel  seat  nailed,  or  otherwise  partly  made  by  the  aid 
of  any  *' metallic"  machinery  not  leased  to  the  lessee  by  the  lessor  or  its  assignors. 

FiYB.  The  lessee  shall  pay  to  the  lessor  on  the  last  day  of  each  calendar  month  as  rent  or  royahj 
the  sum  of  one  (1 )  cent  for  each  pair  of  misses'  and  children's  and  one  and  one-quarter  (11 )  cents  for 
each  pair  of  all  other  kinds  of  boots,  shoes,  or  other  footwear,  or  portions  thereof,  lasted  or  manolsA- 
tured  or  prepared  during  the  next  preceding  calendar  month  in  any  way,  whether  wholly  or  in  part, 
by  the  aid  of  the  leased  machinery  or  any  part  thereof;  provided,  however,  that  in  all  cases  when 
the  lessee  shall  pay  to  the  lessor  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  calendar  month  the  rent  or  roy- 
alty due  for  the  use  of  the  leased  machinery  for  the  next  prcMsedlng  calendar  month,  the  lessor  will, 
in  consideration  of  such  prompt  payment,  grant  a  discount  of  fifty  per  cent  from  such  rent  or  royalty 
due  for  such  preceding  calendar  month.  The  lessee  guarantees  that  the  rent  or  royalty  herein  pro- 
vided (less  all  abatements)  shall  amount  in  each  calendar  year,  ending  December  81,  to  at  least  fifteen 
(15)  dollars  for  each  calendar  month,  and  at  the  end  of  each  stich  ctuendar  year  tho  leasee  shall  pajr 
to  the  lessor  the  amount,  if  any.  by  which  the  rent  or  royalty  paid  for  said  year  is  less  than  such  guar- 
anteed rent  or  royalty:  Provided,  however.  That  if  in  any  calenoar  year  the  factory  of  the  le»ee  rexnains 
whollv  idle  for  any  entire  calendar  month,  then  the  amount  of  rent  or  royalty  guaranteed  for  that 
year  shall  be  reduced  by  one-twelfth  for  each  such  month  that  tho  factory  thus  remains  wholly  idle. 

Six.  The  lessor  may  attach  to  the  leased  machinery,  or  any  thereof,  an  indicator  or  indicaton  to 
register  the  number  of  revolutions  or  movements  of  anv  part  or  parts  thereof,  and  the  lessee  shall  not 
allow  any  person  (other  than  the  lessor  or  its  agents)  to  disturb  or  interfere  with  such  indicator  or 
indicators.  In  case  any  indicator  thus  attachedsholl  from  any  cause  cease  to  correctly  indicate  or 
register,  or  shall  be  disturbed  or  out  of  repair,  or  if  the  glass  covering  anv  such  indicator  shall  be  re- 
moved or  broken  or  injured,  then,  and  as  often  as  the  same  shall  happen,  the  lessee  shall  immediately, 
by  writing,  notify  the  lessor,  and  at  the  same  time  explain  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Mine 
has  happened.  In  case  any  such  indicator  ceases  to  indicate  or  becomes  or  remains  inaccurate,  or 
the  glass  covering  becomes  or  remains  removed,  broken,  or  injured,  because  of  anv  fault  of  the  lenee 
or  anyone  in  his  employ,  or  because  of  the  failure  of  the  leaseo  to  give  promptly  tne  notice  hereinbe- 
fore provided  for,  then,  without  preludlce  to  any  other  rights  of  the  lessor  hereunder,  the  lessee  shall 


accounts,  independently  of  any  indicators  that  may  be  placed  upon  the  leased  machinery,  showing 
the  number  of  boots,  shoes,  and  other  footwear,  or  portions  thereof.  In  the  manufacture  of  which  the 
leased  machinery  or  any  part  thereof  shall  have  been  used,  and  shall  allow  the  lessor  at  all  times,  by 
its  agents  orattomcys,  to  examine  and  to  take  copies  of  such  accountsand  entries  of  the  lessee  as  may 
serve  to  determine  the  total  number  of  boots,  shoes,  or  other  footwear  or  portions  thereof  made  by  the 
aid  of  the  leased  machinery  or  any  part  thereof,  and  the  lessee  shall  produce  all  such  accounts  and 
entries  upon  request.  The  lessee  shall  require  each  of  his  operators  upon  the  leased  machinciT,  or 
any  part  thereof,  to  keep  upon  blanks  or  blank  books,  to  be  furnished  by  the  lesnor.  accurate  dafly 
records  of  the  number  of  boots,  shoes,  and  other  footwear,  or  portions  thereof,  in  the  making  of  which 
he  has  used  the  leased  machinery,  or  any  part  thereof,  and  shall  require  his  operators  to  sign  wch 
records,  and  if  requested  so  to  do  by  the  lessor,  shall  venfy  the  same  under  oath,  and  shall  also  ftimiah 
any  further  information  called  for  by  said  blanks  or  blank  books;  and  the  lessee  shall  send  to  the 
ofifce  of  the  lessor  in  Boston,  on  or  before  the  fifth  day  of  each  calendar  month,  the  original  reoordi 
for  the  next  preceding  calendar  month  kept  by  his  operators  as  above  provided  for;  and  in  case  ia 
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anv  calendar  month,  none  of  the  leased  machinery  has  been  used,  the  lessee  shall  notify  the  lessor,  in 
wntSng.  of  that  fact  on  or  before  the  fifth  day  of  the  next  succeeding  calendar  month. 
And  that  the  following  agreements,  stipulations,  and  provisions  are  agreed  to: 
Sevkn.  If  at  anv  time  the  leasee  shall  fail  or  cease  to  use  exclusively  lasting  machinery  held  by 
him  under  lease  from  the  lessor  for  lasting  all  boots,  shoes,  and  other  footwear  made  by  or  for  him 
which  are  lasted  bv  the  aid  of  machinery,  the  lessor,  although  it  may  have  waived  or  ignored  prior 
instances  of  such  failure  or  cessation,  may,  at  its  option,  terminate  forthwith  by  notice  in  wnting 
this  lease  and  license  and  any  other  lease  or  license  of  lasting  machines,  lasting  machinery,  or  last- 
ing devices  then  existing  between  the  lessor  and  the  lessee,  whether  as  the  result  of  assignment  to 
the  lessor  or  otherwise;  and  the  possession  of  and  full  right  to  and  control  of  all  lasting  machines, 
lasting  machinery,  or  lasting  devices  held  by  the  lessee  under  lease  or  licenno  from  the  lessor  or  its 
assignors  shall  thereupon  revest  in  the  lessor  free  from  all  claims  and  demands  whatsoever. 

Eight.  This  lease  and  license  shall  continue,  unless  sooner  terminated  by  the  lessor  because  of 
breach  thereof  on  the  part  of  the  lessee,  or  otherwise  ss  herein  provided,  for  seventeen  years  from 
the  date  hereof.  But  ^f  any  breach  or  default  shall  be  made  in  the  observance  of  any  one  or  more  of 
the  conditions  herein  contained,  or  contained  in  any  other  lease  or  license  agreement  subsisting 
between  the  lessor  and  the  lessee,  whether  as  the  result  of  assignment  to  the  lessor  or  othenvise,  ana 
expressed  to  be  obligatory  upon  tne  lessee,  the  lessor  shall  have  the  right,  by  notice  in  writing  to  the 
leasee,  to  terminate  forth  with  this  lease  and  license,  and  also  if  the  lessor  so  elects  any  other  Tease  or 
license  agreements  then  in  force  between  the  lessor  and  the  lessee,  whether  as  the  result  of  aarign- 
ment  to  the  lessor  or  otherwise,  and  this  notwithstanding  that  previous  breaches  or  defaults  may 
have  been  unnoticed,  waived,  or  condoned  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  lessor.  If  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  full  term  of  this  lease  the  lessor  does  not  request  the  return  of  the  leased  machinery,  then  the 
leased  machinery  shall  continue  to  be  held  and  used  under  and  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of 
this  lease  and  license,  which  shall  thereupon  be  extended  indefinitely  as  to  term:  but  thereafter 
either  the  lessee  or  tne  lessor,  upon  sixty  days'  notice  in  writing  to  the  other,  may  terminate  this 
lease  and  license,  whereupon  the  leased  machinery  shall  be  delivered  forthwith  to  the  lessor,  as 
herein  provided.  Upon  the  expiration  or  termination  of  this  lease  and  license,  or  any  extension 
thereof  by  notice  or  by  reason  oiany  default  on  the  part  of  the  lessee  as  to  the  terns  of  this  lease  and 
license,  or  any  other  lease  or  license  from  the  lessor,  or  otherwise  as  herein  provided,  the  lessee  shall 
forthwith  deliver  the  leased  ma<Ainery  to  the  lessor  at  its  office  or  factory  in  good  order,  reasonable 
wear  and  tear  alone  excepted;  and  shall  thei^upon  pay  to  the  lessor  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  (150)  dollars  as  compensation  for  setting  up  the  leased  machinery  in  his  factorv,  for  instructing 
operatonL  and  for  deterioration  of  the  leased  machinery;  and  the  lessee,  for  himself,  his  heirs,  exec- 
ntors,  ana  administmtors,  hereby  grants  to  the  lessor,  its  successors  and  assigns,  full  right,  power,  and 
authority  to  enter  upon  the  premises  and  into  any  factory,  room,  or  any  platie  where  the  leased 
machinery,  or  any  part  thereof,  may  be,  and  take  possetssion  thereof  and  takeaway  the  same;  and  the 
leasee  shall  have  no  ciUim  for  the  repayment  of  any  sum  or  sums,  or  any  part  thereof,  which  he  shall 
have  paid  as  consideration  for  the  grant  of  this  lease  and  license,  or  for  rent  or  royalty,  or  otherwise, 
in  respect  to  the  leased  machinery. 

Nine.  A  notice  in  writing,  signed  by  the  president,  a  vice-president,  or  the  treasurer  of  the  lessor, 
or  by  any  assignee  of  the  lessors  rights  hereimder,  and  posted  by  prepaid  letter  addressed  to  the  les- 
see or  delivered  at  his  usual  or  last-Known  place  of  abode  or  business,  that  the  lease  and  license  hereby 
granted  is  determined  or  shall  be  determined  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  period  shall  be  a  sufllcient 
determination  of  the  lease  and  license  from  the  time  of  posting  or  delivering  such  notice  or  from  the 
expiration  of  the  period  therein  mentioned,  as  the  case  may  be.  Any  termination  of  this  lease  and 
license  shall  not  release  the  lessee  from  his  obligation  to  pay  rent  or  royalty  for  the  period  prior  to 
such  termination,  and  shall  be  without  prejudice  to  anv  other  rights  or  remedies  which  the  lessor 
may  have  for  violation  of  contract,  use  of  machines  without  right,  or  use  of  patented  inventions 
without  license. 

Ten.  The  lessee  admits  the  validity  of  each  and  every  of  the  letters  patent  of  the  United  States  of 
America  owned  by  the  lessor  or  under  which  it  is  licensed,  any  of  the  inventions  of  which  are  or 
hereafter  may  be  embodied  in  the  leased  machinery.  The  lessee  also  agrees  that  he  will  not  directly 
or  indirectly  infringe  or  contest  the  validity  of  or  the  title  of  the  lessor  to  any  of  the  patents  referred 
to  in  the  "Schedule  of  patents  "  hereto  annexed.  The  termination  or  cesser  of  this  lease  and  license 
from  any  cause  whatever  shall  not  in  any  way  affect  the  provisions  of  this  clause  or  release  or  dis- 
chaige  the  lessee  from  the  admission  and  estoppel  herein  set  forth. 

Elkybn.  None  of  the  terms  or  conditions  of  this  lease  and  license  shall  be  held  to  have  been 
waived  by  any  a^t  or  knowledge  of  the  lessor,  its  agents  or  employees,  but  only  by  an  instrument  in 
^vriting,  signed  by  the  presidents  a  vice-president,  or  the  treasurer  of  the  lessor. 

Twelve.  The  term  "IesK>r"  snail  include  the  said  United  Shoe  Machinery  Companv,  and  its  suc- 
cessors and  assigns.  All  the  conditions  and  agreements  binding  on  the  lessee  shall  be  binding  on 
and  enforceable  sgainst  his  legal  representatives.  In  the  construction  of  this  instrumentj  words 
relating  to  the  number  and  gender  of  the  parties  shall  be  read  according  to  their  real  number  and 
gender. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have  duly  executed  this  instrument  in  duplicate,  the  day 
and  year  first  above  vrritten. 
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Boston,  Mass.,  February  18, 1901, 
TESnMOHT  OF  ME.  CHARLES  H.  KDEEKOTT, 

Editor  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Beoordtfr. 

The  sabcommission  met  ia  the  rooms  of  the  Home  Market  Club  at  10.50  a.  ni.,  Mr. 
Clarke  presidiDg.  At  that  time  Mr.  Charles  H.  McDermott,  of  B(»8ton,  editor  and 
pablisher  of  the  Boot  aud  Shoe  Recorder,  appeared  as  a  witoess  and,  being  dnly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkk.)  Please  give  your  name,  post-office  address,  and  oocapa- 
lion. — A.  Charles  H.  McDermott;  11  and  13  Columbia  street,  Boston;  I  am  editor 
and  publisher  of*the  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  connected  with  that  paper  f — A.  Since  1884. 

Q.  Is  that  a  trade  journal  reprehentative  of  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  in  New 
England  f— A.  Yes,  and  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Are  yon  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  capital  aud  labor  embarked  in  that 
industry  in  this  part  of  the  country  f — A.  Fairly  so,  in  a  general  way — a  newspaper 
way. 

Q.  Will  you  please  name  the  principal  cities  and  towns  where  the  shoe  industry 
is  the  principal  industry! — A.  Lynn  is  the  largest  shoe  manufacturing  center  in  the 
world,  so  far  as  I  know.  It  is  certainly  the  largest  in  Massachusetts  and  the  largest 
in  the  United  States.  Following  Lynn,  Haverhill  comes  second,  although  that  claim 
is  rather  disputed  by  Brockton,  which  is  very  close.  Haverhill  manufactures  mors 
in  women's  lines  and  Brockton  in  men's  lines.  The  value  of  the  production  in  the 
two  places  is  Very  nearly  equal,  according;  to  the  last  census.  What  the  1900  census 
will  show  we  have  no  figures  yet.  But  following  Haverhill  and  Brockton,  there  is  no 
other  town  that  is  reallv  so  concentrated  as  those  two.  The  production  varies.  It 
IS  a  little  more  scattered. 

Q.  Marlborough? — A.  Marlborough  would  come  third,  I  would  think;  I  am  not 
positive  as  to  that.  Then  there  are  Weymouth  and  Worcester.  In  Worcester  the 
shoe  manufacturing  is  not  the  leading  industry,  but  it  is  (^uite  prominent;  and  ho 
on  down  through  quite  a  number  of  small  places,  the  factories  being  more  soatteretl 
than  in  the  places  named. 

Q.  In  what  other  places  are  there  important  factories f — A.  I  do  not  know  as  1 
can  answer  that  question — Newbnryport. 

Q.  Mr.  Clarke.  Beverly,  Newbnryport,  Marblehead,  and  Salem. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Brookfield t— A.  Brookfield.  The  factories  are  pretty 
'  generally  scattered  through  the  State.    There  are  1,207  factories  in  New  England. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakkb.)  North  Adams  f — A.  North  Adams,  yes;  and  Concord,  lean 
not  recall  them  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Rochester f — A.   Rochester,  yes;  and  Manchesttr. 

Q.  Dover t—A.  Lowell. 

Q.  Aaburn,  Me.  f—A.   Auburn,  Me.,  and  Portland. 

Q.  About  how  many  people  do  the  New  England  factories  employ  f — A.  86,000. 

Q.  And  about  how  much  capital?— A.  The  capital  io  $54,000,000;  that  is  the  total 
in  New  England.  1  have  prepared  from  the  census  figures  a  comparative  statement 
of  the  years  1860,  1870,  1880,  and  1890  for  the  whole  United  States,  and  also  for  the 
New  England  States. 

The  witness  read  as  follows: 

"The  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  industry  of  New  England  shows  a  steady 
growth  and  development,  with  no  specially  remarkable  features.  The  first  radical 
change  from  old  hand  methods  was  in  the  invention  and  use  of  the  McKay  sewing 
machine  for  sewing  soles  to  uppers.  This  was  in  1860,  and  might  be  called  the  begin- 
ning of  the  factory  system.  Previously  a  number  of  shoemokers  had  worked 
together  in  shops  and  with  no  mechanical  assistance  to  Increase  the  efficiency.  Tbe 
rapid  sole-sewing  machine  made  it  necessary  to  organize  the  work  so  that  the  man 
working  the  machine  could  be  kept  busy,  and  from  that  point  came  the  real  devel- 
opment of  the  shoe- factory  system. 

"In  1874  there  were  1,200  McKav  machines  in  operation  in  the  Ignited  States,  and 
in  1890  this  number  had  increased  to  over  4,000.  Loter  on,  as  the  necessity  for  the 
division  of  the  work  developed,  the  factory  system  was  further  developed,  and 
numerous  other  machines  for  nther  details  were  brought  iu  from  time  to  time,  nota- 
bly for  quick  work  in  finishing  oil'  the  edges  of  bottoms  and  soles.  Prominent  among 
these  was  the  heel- burnishing  machine,  the  edge-trimming  machine,  and  the  edge- 
setting  machine,  which  came  in  about  1865.    Then,  in  1869  machines  were  introdooed 
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for  fastening  the  soles  with  metal  fastenings— that  is,  screw  and  wire  fastenings — 
and  in  1875  this  was  rather  perfected  into  the  standard  screw  machine,  which  is  now 
in  use,  which  drives  a  screw  wire  into  the  sole  and  cuts  its  off  iuside  and  outside, 
making  a  clinched  fastening/' 

Q.  In  what  grade  of  goons  is  that  invention  usedf — A.  It  is  used  in  cheap  work. 
It  takes  the  place  of  the  old  wooden  pegs  that  were  formerly  driven  hy  hand. 

(Reading:)  ''In  1870  machines  wcro  introduced  for  making  and  attaching  the 
heel,  and  various  minor  smaller  machines  for  similar  details  have  been  addeid,  so 
that  the  tendency  at  present  is  to  depend  as  little  as  possible  on  unaided  hand  work. 
In  1877  the  Goodyear  machine,  so  called,  was  brought  into  practical  success,  although 
it  had  been  experimented  with  for  some  10  years  previous  to  that  time.  This  dif- 
fered from  the  other  machines  for  attaching  soles,  as  it  imitated  the  band-work 
method  of  first  sewing  a  welt  strip  to  the  inner  sole  and  then  Hewing  to  the  outsole 
this  welt  on  the  edge — the  old  primitive  hand  method.  A  number  of  minor  machines 
were  added  to  this  system  of  sole  attaching  to  supply  the  demand  for  a  finer  class 
of  work  than  was  possible  with  the  other  machines,  which  sewed  through  the  sole. 

"The  result  of  the  machine  development  and  the  factory  system  is  that  there  is  a 
greatly  increased  shoe  production,  which  up  to  a  few  years  ago  was  practicallv  all 
taken  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  As  compared  with  1860  the  cost  of  shoes 
has  been  decreased  more  than  one-half,  and  the  quality  has  been  improved.  In  1860 
the  census  figures  gave  the  value  of  the  shoe  product  per  capita  of  population  at 
$2.92;  in  1870  the  production  increased  to  $3.77  on  a  ||fold  basis;  in  1880,  to  $3.90;  in 
1890  the  production  was  $4.07  per  capita  of  population,  this  being  all  absorbed  in 
the  home  trade,  and  the  improved  conditions  of  the  country  and  the  improved  shoes 
furnished  made  an  increased  demand  and  lower  prices.'' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clark k.)  Have  the  pro<luct8  of  the  Goodyear  system  largely  sup- 
planted hand  labor f — A.  Almost  entirely ;  yes.     I  will  just  read  two  sheets  more. 

(Reading:)  "The  progress  of  the  industry  in  New  England,  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States,  is  best  shown  by  the  accompanying  figures  from  the  census.  The  figures 
for  1900  are  not  yet  published.  The  figures  for  1860  include  all  shoemaking  without 
any  classification.  The  table  for  1870  as  given  covers  only  the  shops  with  a  product 
of  $5,000  and  over.  The  census  made  that  <li vision  between  the  gross  industry  and 
the  shops  making  over  $5,000  a  year,  which  was  the  inception  of  the  factory  idea,  and 
they  were  on  a  greenback  basis.  Of  course  it  has  to  be  reduced  in  figuring  20  per 
cent.  For  1880  and  1890  there  is  a  regular  division  into  factories  and  custom-work 
shops;  and  taking  the  tot:il  of  all  the  productions  of  shoes  and  the  total  for  the 
factory  production  for  the  decade,  it  shows  a  steadily  dccreaein^  output  of  custom 
hand  work  as  compareil  with  the  factory  work.  The  leading  position  of  New  England 
in  the  production  of  shoes  in  shown  as  early  as  1860,  when  they  first  started  the  idea 
of  associating  the  work  in  a  shop,  and  a  number  of  shoemakers  associating  their 
work  and  getting  together  and  selling  the  product;  an<l  the  total  in  1880  f^om  the 
census  was  59.6  per  cent  of  the  whole  production  of  the  United  States. 

"As  the  organization  of  the  factory  system  with  machinery  progressed,  New  Kng- 
iand  kept  in  uie  lead  and  increased  the  productiou  in^870  to  66.1  per  cent  of  the  whole 
United  States.  In  1880  the  percentage  was  68.4.  We  hod  gained  a  little  more.  In 
1890  other  sections  began  to  adopt  tlie  factory  system  and  methods,  and  New  England 
dropped  back  to  63.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  An  analysis  of  the  figures  also  sliows 
that  New  England  wages  are  the  highest  wages  on  the  average  per  capita  and  the 
product  per  man  is  greater,  and  the  only  advantage  that  New  England  has  in  the 
industry  at  present,  or  has  had  in  fact,  is  the  concentration  of  work  in  the  factory 
towns  like  Lynn,  Brockton,  and  Haverhill.  ThiH  necensarily  tends  to  the  highest 
possible  development  in  mechanical  appliances  and  efiioiency,  and  also  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  workmen  the  stimulus  of  the  local  competition  tending,  of  course,  to  that 
development.     It  is  claimed  that  the  coming  census  figures  will  show  a  still  greater 

fain  for  other  sections  as  compared  with  New  England,  although  we  think  New 
England  is  pretty  well  up  to  the  average  of  18iK),  and  the  increase  in  the  other  sections 
will  be  no  more  than  for  the  natural  increase  of  population. 

"Although  we  have  such  a  decided  lead  in  the  methodn  of  shoe  production,  there 
was  never  much  efibrt  made  for  extending  the  export  trade  previous  to  1890.  Previous 
to  1890  the  exports  were  about  $500,000  or  $600,000  a  year.  Since  then  there  has  been 
more  effort  made  in  exporting,  and  there  is  a  gradual  increase  up  to  $1,688,649  for 
the  calendar  year  1897.'' 

Q.  (By  Mr.LiTCHMAN.)  That  is  from  NeW^  England?— A.  No,  the  United  States. 

Q.  The  United  States  entirely! — A.  The  total  exports.  And  since  then  there  has 
been  a  more  marked  increase  in  the  figures,  the  exports  for  iH9S  being  $1,944,423 ;  for 
1899,  $3,668,435,  and  for  the  calendar  year  1900,  just  closed,  $4,626,256;  so  that  the 
real  movement  for  «xportiug  shoes  has  been  in  the  last  3  years. 

The  tables  here  given  are  simply  the  census  figures  of  the  total  production  of  the 
United  States,  number  of  establishments,  capital,  employees,  wages  paid,  material 
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used,  total  product  of  factory,  and  oiiHtoin  work;  and  then  I  have  made  these  fignrw, 
the  average  prodnct  ]>er  employee,  the  average  wages  paid,  the  value  of  the  prodaet 
per  capita  of  population,  the  per  cent  of  material  used  in  the  prodnct,  and  thesaiM 
for  New  England  with  the  addition  of  the  percentage  of  New  England  as  compared 
with  the  United  States. 

Following  are  the  tables  submitted  by  the  witu(*«s: 

Boots  and  shoes, — Factory  production. 
UNITED  STATES. 


Naniberof  establishmenU , 

Capital 

Employees , 

Wages  paid 

Materiaia  used , 

Prodaet 

Total  product  of  factory  and  oiistom  work  . 

Average  proiluct  for  employee 

Average  wages  paid 

Valae  of  shoe  product  per  capita  of  popula- 
tion   

Per  cent  of  material  used  to  product , 


1860. 


12,846 

$23,357,627 

123,026 

$30,038,080 

$42,788,174 

$91. 889, 298 

$91,889,298 

$746.09 

$251.47 


$2.92 
46.5 


1870.' 


3.151 

$37,519,019 

'   i:{5,889 

$42, 504, 444 

$80, 502, 718 

$146,704,005 

$181,644,000 

$863.12 

$250.23 

$3.77 
58.8 


1.959 

$42,994,028 

111.052 

$43,001,438 

$102,442,442 

$166,060,354 

$196,920,481 

$1,495.25 

$387.21 

$3.90 
61.7 


1890. 


lOO 

$95,282,311 

139.333 

$e6,375.07« 

$118,783,831 

$230, 649, 359 

$255, 180, 0H 

$1,583.61 

$476.37 

$4.07 
53.8 


>  Totals  in  greenback  valaes.  averages  on  gold  basis. 


NEW  ENGLAND. 


Number  of  establishments 

CaplUl 

Employees 

Wages  paid 

Materials  uned 

Product 

Total  pro<luct  of  factory  and  custom  work. . 

Product  iier  employee 

Average  wages 

Per  cent  of  materialH  to  product 

Percentof  New  England  production  to  total 
United  States 


1860. 


2  554 

$12, 922*,  403 

81,017 

$19,981,845 

$29,079,813 

$54, 815, 9iS 

$54,815,948 

$676.62 

$246.64  , 

53.5  I 

59.6  I 


1870. 


I 


i.:tao  I 

f2l,433J-i64 

5*4,604  I 
r-*7.09»,  116 
$5fl,  77:1. 906 

$lir:,  040.  ;!27 
*l.:^:iO  15 

*'^?s.  13  I 
,'^,  3  I 

66.4 


1.125  I 
$24,882,338 
71,617 
$28,574,114 
$70,  ail,  272  I 
till.  364, 440  I 
$113,551,640 
$1,557.03 
$399.40 
62.8 

68.4 


1890. 


1.214 

$54,389,1» 

85,913 

$42,140,463 

$77,685,638 

$140,932.^ 

$144,178,666 

1,610.41 

$490.50 

55  1 

614 


>  Totals  In  greenback  values ;  averages  on  gold  basis. 

Q.  CBy  Mr.  Clarke.)  Where  are  the  principal  foreign  marketH  for  American-made 
shoes  T — A.  Great  Britain  is  the  largest,  Aastralia  next,  Canada  next.  The  West 
Indies  lead  Canada,  which  comes  fourth,  and  Mexico  and  Central  Amerioa  follow  in 
order. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  exportation  by  value  to  each  of  those  places  the  last  tiscal 
yearf — A.  Yes,  I  can  give  it;  got  it  from  1897  to  1900.  The  figures  are  compiled  by 
the  Boot  and  Shoe  KeconlcT  of  February  6,  1901,  and  are  as  follows  [reading]: 
"The  gain  in  the  exports  of  boots  and  shoes  \h  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  progress 
of  our  industry,  and  with  the  position  now  secured  in  foreign  tnarkets  this  increase 
is  likely  to  be  larger  in  the  near  future.  It  is  true  that  our  fxports  of  shoe  machinery 
to  the  amount  of  $1,028,257  for  1900  will  better  enable  foreign  manufacturers  to  meet 
the  competition  of  our  shoeH,  but  it  will  take  time  for  them  to  acquire  the  skill  and 
efficiency  in  handling  the  machines  and  adopting  our  factory  metnodp.  Thestnpid 
obstinacy  of  the  British  trade  unions  will  work  to  our  advantage  in  the  English  aod 
colonial  markets,  and  our  gains  there  will  be  relatively  larger  until  the  workmen 
come  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  situation.  For  the  year  1900  the  exports  to  Great 
Britain  amounted  to  $1,095,672,  as  compared  with  $349,030  for  1898.  The  exports  to 
Australia  for  1900  were  $1,328,416,  :is  compared  with  $324,729  for  1898.  These  two 
amounts  figure  more  than  half  of  our  shoe  exports. 
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''The  following  shows  the  progress  of  our  export  trade  in  shoes  with  some  of  the 
leading  coantries  for  the  calendar  years  1897-1900 : 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


Great  Britain.... 

Australia 

Canada 

Germany 

France  

Other  Eorope 

Gentral  America 

Mexico 

West  Indiee 

South  America . . 
A&ica 


$323,928 

$349,030 

$710, 134  ' 

285,944 

824,729 

753,881 

237,519 

346,112 

440,772 

29,515 

67,426 

101,  355 

22,175 

32,440 

44,845 

82,492 

39,570 

66,755 

91,823 

84,881 

143,402 

72,540 

116,099 

326.507 

259,279 

278,561 

648.507 

69,067 

76,640 

88,475 

95,524 

79.884 

140,491 

$1,004,072 
1,338,416 
400,021 
142,020 
82, 446 
60.697 
167,129 
350,964 
572,906 
130,840 
136,227 


"It  will  he  noticed  that  there  is  a  steady  gain  in  nearly  every  case:  hut  with 
Canada  and  other  countries  of  Europe  aside  from  Britain,  France,  and  Germany 
there  is  a  decrease  from  1899.  For  Canada  the  figures  wonld  indicate  a  development 
of  the  shoemakiug  industry  there,  with  correspondingly  less  demand  for  our  goods. 
The  decrease  with  Africa,  as  compared  with  1899,  is  easily  accounted  for  hy  the 
war  in  process  there,  and  the  decrease  with  Wfst  Indies  may  he  only  temporarv:  or 
it  may  indicate  that  the  Spanish  manufacturers  are  regaining  something  of  the  husi- 
neas  of  which  they  formerly  held  exclusive  control.'' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  you  able  to  star  it  what  methods  the  trade  have  intro- 
duced to  secure  these  foreign  markets f — A.  iS'o  special  efforts;  only  that  they  have 
made  more  of  an  effort.  Some  few  have  associated  their  efforts  and  sent  men  to 
establish  depots  in  London,  where  they  carry  some  considerable  stock,  so  that  they 
can  supply  the  demand  from  there. 

Q.  Is  there  a. joint  effort f — A.  I  understand  so;  yes.  I  am  not  familiar  with  it. 
There  is  something  of  that  kind  done.  Others  are  working  independently.  I  think 
one  firm  here  is  starting  retail  shoe  stores — R.  B.  Grover  &  Co. — the  Emerson  shoe 
manufacturers.  There  has  been  more  of  an  effort  in  the  last  3  vears  to  push  the 
trade  outside  than  there  has  been  before.  Previous  to  that  time  the  manufacturers 
would  simply  accept  orders  that  they  got  and  fill  them  in  an  indifferent  way,  which 
was  very  often  unsatisfactory.  They  looked  on  foreign  trade  as  something  they  did 
not  really  care  about  much.  It  was  too  much  troubfo  aui*  too  much  risk,  and  they 
did  Dot  give  it  real  business  attention,  as  has  been  done  in  the  last  3  years. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  principal  cause  of  their  new  enterprise  in  that  field f — 
A.  Oh,  they  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  profit  in  it.  Thev  supply  th^ 
shoes  at  a  price  that  will  sell  them,  and  the  shoes  are  better  in  quality.  It  is  a 
mere  matter  of  business  arrnngements  to  push  the  sale  of  them  as  they  would  in  any 
markets  here. 

Q.  The  growth  of  domestic  competition  has  something  to  do  with  it? — A.  To  some 
extent;  yes.  Thegrowth  ofthe  Western  competition  particularly  has  made  it  rather 
more  difficult  to  sell  shoes  from  the  Eastern  factories  West,  and  they  are  more  will- 
ing now  to  look  abroad  than  they  were  when  they  had  a  home  demand  that  would 
absorb  pretty  much  all  they  turned  out. 

Q.  A  shoe  manufacturer  in  Cliicago  testified  before  the  commission  last  spring 
that  his  concern  makes  fine  goo<1s  and  Hnds  its  best  market  for  them  in  the  Eastern 
cities,  particularly  in  Boston.  Are  you  familiar  with  that  course  of  trade f — A.  It 
might  be  so.  That  is  contrary  to  the  ordinary  course  of  trade.  It  is  possible  that  in 
an  individual  case  it  might  be  so;  but,  of  course,  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  has 
l>een  for  20  or  30  years  in  the  other  direction. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  New  England  mauufaoturers  still  have  a  very  large  Western 
trade! — A.  Oh,  yes;  according  to  the  percentage  there  they  still  run,  I  should  say, 
not  loss  than  60  per  cent  of  the  total  production. 

Q.  Is  it  the  cuHtom  <if  buyers  from  different  parts  of  the  country  to  come  to  Boston 
and  meet  the  sht»e  manufacturers  or  their  agent-sf — A.  Yes;  this  is  the  recognized 
headquarters  of  the  shoe  industry,  and  uieu  in  that  line  and  every  jobbing  house  in 
the  United  States  necessarily  deal  in  Boston  more  or  less,  and  tney  all  come  here. 
The  New  England  )»roduction  supplies  the  demand  for  the  cheap  ordinary  grades  of 
shoes  that  are  sold  to  jobbers  and  through  country  stores,  and  sell  at  retail  for  less 
than  $1.50. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Now,  you  are  speaking  about  $1.50  and  $2  shoes.  Do  yoa 
mean  children's,  misses,  women's,  or  men's f — A.  Oh,  I  would  put  that  under  adults — 
men's. 

Q.  Men's  shoes f — A.  Yes.  There  is  no  standard  price  of  those;  you  can  not  tell 
what  they  are. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  the  shoe  indostry  in  the  conn  try  towns  or  remote  districti 
from  the  shoe  centers  in  New  England  growing  or  declining  f — A.  It  is  hard  to  tell. 
There  are  chanses  both  ways.  A  factory  established  in  Haverhill,  for  example,  will 
have  a  series  of  annoying  Btri1c<«i,  and  it  will  move  ont  into  some  country  town,  and 
will  stay  there  for  a  namoer  ui  years.  They  will  find  some  disadvantage  in  the  way 
of  shipments  or  in  the  way  of  setting  extra  labor  when  they  want  it,  or  in  the  way 
of  getting  the  machinery  supplies  promptly,  and  for  v/hatover  reason  happens,  they 
wiU  come  back  to  Haverhill  and  try  it  again..  Still  the  tendency  on  tne  whole  is 
rather  to  scatter.  We  have  had  a  nnm  or  of  oases  where  they  have  oome  back  after 
being  out  and  decided  on  the  whole  tu;At  they  had  better  remain  in,  but  not  alone 
among  the  Haverhill  people.  On  the  other  hand,  quite  a  number  of  manufacturers 
have  gone  out  and  staved,  and  said  that  they  could  manage  their  forces  better  and 
manage  their  business  better  and  have  it  more  under  their  control.  So  that,  taking 
it  both  ways,  I  should  say  the  tendency  is  more  away  from  the  towns  or  centers 
than  toward  them. 

Q.  Are  some  of  the  New  England  States  enacting  laws  permitting  cities  and  towns 
to  exempt  factories  from  taxation  for  a  term  of  years  f — A.  I  think  that  has  been  the 
case  for  a  long  time.  There  has  been  quite  a  custom  to  do  that.  I  think  the  tend- 
ency lately  has  been  to  restrict  that  practice  more. 

Q.  Is  there  any  such  exemption  in  Massachusetts f — A.  I  understand  there  is.  1 
could  not  sav.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  Massachusetts,  but  I  know  it  is  so  in  some 
of  the  outside  States— New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  I  think,  Mair<^ — and  the^  bid  very 
high  for  factories.  Local  business  associations  will  build  fa«  -  i-ios  and  give  them  a 
low  rental  and  exempt  them  from  taxation  and  oflfer  extraoivAinary  inducements  to 
secure  factories. 

Q.  Have  the  small  country  factories  been  successful,  as  a  rnlef — ^A.  I  do  not  know 
how  to  answer  that  question.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  they  u.hve;  the  smaller  ones  I 
doubt.  Of  course,  the  proper  man  will  make  a  success  almost  c^ywhere.  The  man 
who  simply  goes  to  take  advantage  of  the  inducements  offered  will  probably  not 
make  a  success  after  tho  inducements  are  ended. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  a  little  account  of  the  introduction  of  shoe  maohinery,  whether 
or  not  that  has  encountered  difficulties  from  time  to  timef — A.  Oh,  yes;  but  not  as 
much  as  would  be  expected.  When  the  first  machines  were  introduced  the  workmen 
fought  considerably,  but  latterly  they  takea  diti'erent  view,  and  they  are  quite  willing 
to  accept  the  machines  and  make  the  best  of  them.  We  have  had  comparatively  little 
trouble  ou  that  head  within  recent  years. 

(j.  How  does  the  number  of  people  employed  in  the  industry  compare  now  since 
the  general  introduction  of  machinery  with  the  previous  period  f — A.  Of  course,  there 
are  fewer  employed  proportionately  to  the  number  of  shoes  made,  bnt  the  number  of 
employees  is  probably  about  the  same,  the  greater  production  coming  from  the 
Increased  mechanical  appliances. 

Q.  Do  they  work  fewer  hours  in  the  week  than  they  did  under  the  old  system f^ 
A.  Yes;  the  factory  work,  of  course,  has  regular  hours  and  the  time  is  shortened. 
The  old  hand- work  system  was  18  hours  a  day.  There  was  no  limit  of  time  or  of  any- 
thing else.    A  man  Himply  worked  as  long  as  he  could. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  any  knowledtfe  as  to  the  comparative  quality  of 
the  goods  exported;  that  is,  the  quality  compared  with  the  goods  sold  in  the  home 
market? — A.  Of  course,  the  tendency  would  be  to  export  the  better  grades,  the  finer 
grades  of  shoes,  becauHe  in  cheap  grades  we  have  very  little  advantage.  European 
markets  are  supplied  very  well  with  a  coarse,  ordinary^  heavy  shoe  that  I  do  not 
think  we  could  compete  with  them  in  making.  But  with  a  finer  grade,  that  has  a 
good  deal  of  ornamentation  and  fine  work  on  it,  we  can  utilize  mechanical  appliances, 
and  we  can  get  results,  and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  style  ami  fashion,  and  so  on, 
that  makes  the  demaud. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  telling  what  proportion  of  the  four  and  one-half  mil- 
lions, more  or  less,  of  exports  of  1900  were  from  New  England? — A.  No;  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  tell. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  increase  of  machine  work  compared  with'  hand  work,  is  not 
there  also  an  actual  increase  in  the  production  of  handmade  goods?  Taking  the 
outputs  of  1860,  1870,  1880,  and  1890,  do  they  not  show  an  increase  in  the  hand  pro- 
duction?— A.  No,  1  should  say  not. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  means  of  knowing  the  total  number  of  machines  used  now  in  the 
production  of  shoes  in  all  the  diflerent  parts? — A.  No,  I  could  not  tell  ofi'hand. 

Q.  I  have  heard  it  Ntated  it  was  as  hiffh  as  80.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing 
whether  that  is  an  exaggeration? — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is.  Of  course  every  fac- 
tory difiers. 

Q.  I  am  counting  all  the  machines  used  in  any  factory  in  the  different  parts  of  pro- 
ducing a  shoe. — A.  No,  that  would  not  be. 

Q.  Previous  to  1860,  practically,  the  only  machine  used  was  the  Qrover  dc  Bakei 
sewing  machine  for  stitching  the  uppers?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Have  yoa  any  familiaritj  with  the  introductiun  of  the  lastinpr  machiDe,  the 
macbine  for  lasting  shoes f — A.  No  familiarity.  I  have  watched  the  progress  of  it 
in  a  general  way — the  experiments  and  the  failares,  and,  finally,  what  they  have  got 
at  present. 

Q.  Have  yon  auv  means  of  knowing  what  proportion  of  the  shoes  that  are  manu- 
factured are  lasted  by  machinery  f— A.  No;  I  oonld  not  give  an  intelligent  answer  to 
that  question. 

Q.  Is  that  machine  applicable  to  all  grades  of  shoes,  whether  of  good  or  bad 
quality  f — A.  They  claim  so.  There  are  different  modifications  of  it.  Some  factories 
will  not  nse  it;  some  munufactnrers  reject  it  entirely. 

Q.  On  the  good  quality  or  medium  quality  shoes  is  the  rejection  madef — A. 
Mostly,  of  course,  on  the  better  qualities. 

Q.  They  prefer  on  the  better  quality  to  last  by  handf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  due  to  odd  styles? — A.  It  is  just  the  manufacturer's  idea.  He  wants  a 
certain  ^rade  of  product,  a  certain  result,  and  thinks  he  can  not  get  it  with  the  last- 
ing macbine^  so  he  prefers  the  hand. 

Q.  But  it  IS  a  commercial  success,  speaking  generally  f — A.  Generally,  yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  a  combination  among  the  manufacturers  of  shoe 
machinervf— A.  The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  nave  the  trade;  they  are  in 
control  of  the  shoe  machinery. 

Q.  When  you  say  the  control  of  the  shoe  machinery,  would  you  kindly  enumerate 
the  different  machines  that  the  company  controls,  so  lar  as  you  are  ablef — A.  Yes; 
they  have  the  control  of  practically  all  machines  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  in  a  fac- 
tory.   They  can  supnlv  a  factory  outright  with  all  that  is  necessary. 

Q.  Do  they  control  the  McKay  and  Ooodvear  machines  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  expiration  of  the  patent  on  the  McKay  machine  does  not  interfere  with  the 
control  of  itf — A.  They  simply  supply  it,  and  there  has  been  nobody  else  that  offers 
the  machine  for  sale.  There  is  no  legal  way  to  control  it.  It  is  simply  a  matter  that 
they  hold  the  business  control  of. 

Q.  There  are  some  machines,  however,  that  they  control  by  owning  the  patents  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  the  Goodyear  patent  expired  f — A.  The  basic  patent  has,  but  the  minor  pat- 
ents, the  modification  patents,  I  oelieve,  are  still  operative. 

Q.  Then  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  without  enumerating,  controls  sub- 
tantially  all  the  machines  that  are  necessarv  in  the  production  of  shoes f— A.  They 
control  a  line  of  machinery;  but  outside  oi  that  there  are  other  machines  in  the 
market  that  can  be  utilized  in  place  of  their  machines. 

Q.  Speaking  practically  f — A.  This  is  their  position :  They  have  a  complete  line  of 
shoe  machinery,  and  their  inducement  is  that  they  will  outfit  your  factory  from  end 
to  end  and  take  care  of  it  all  tlie  way  through. 

Q.  What  is  the  method  of  using  that  machinery ;  is  it  sold  outright  or  is  it  leased  f — 
A.  Their  patented  machinery  is  leased. 

Q.  (BjMr.  Clarke.)  Let  me  incjuire  here,  are  there  two  large  shoe  machinery 
companies f — A.  Yes;  a  second  one  is  in  the  field,  and  probably  a  third  one. 

Q.  What  are  the  namen  of  the  twof — A.  The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company 
and  the  Standard  Shoe  Machinery  Company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litciiman.)  Are  the  macnines  of  these  competing  companies  the  name 
as  the  others? — A.  Yes;  they  practicallv  do  the  same  work. 

Q.  Now  state,  if  you  please,  what  has  been  the  method  under  which  these  machines 
are  operated. — A.  They  are  leased. 

Q.  Those  on  which  tlie  patents  have  not  expired  are  leased f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  is  the  royalty  paid! — A.  By  the  number  of  pairs. 

Q.  Do  they  fix  the  sum  or  do  they  have  other  methods!— A.  They  have  a  counter 
on  the  machine.  The  old  McKay  machine,  you  know,  had  a  telltale,  and  they  have 
a  fixed  sum. 

Q.  There  is  no  sum  now  f — A.  In  some  cases  they  fix  the  sum. 

Q.  The  McKay  machine  is  now  sold  outright,  is  it  notf— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  the  other  machines,  as  fast  as  the  patents  expire f — A.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  tbongh  1  am  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  shoe  machinery,  the  princi- 
pal patents  are  on  the  Standard  screw  machinen,  the  lasting  machines,  the  Goodyear 
machines,  and  the  heeling  machines. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  feeling  of  the  manufacturers  toward  this  com- 
bination in  the  shoe  machinery  f — A.  There  has  been  some  friction  because  the  shoe 
machinery  company  nndertook  to  prohibit  the  manufacturers  from  using  any  com- 
peting machinery,  to  prevent  manufacturers  fVom  using  the  competiuff  machines. 

Q.  Are  you  in  possession  of  any  of  the  agreements,  or  a  copy  thereof,  between  the 
shoe  machinery  ci>mpany  and  the  manufacturers? — A.  Yes:  I  have  copies.  And  on 
that  matter  last  wees  there  was  an  adjustment  made  whicu  relieves  the  manufac- 
turers of  a  portion  of  the  royalty. 

Q.  Was  tnat  adjustment  referred  to  in  the  article  which  appeared  in  your  paper 
February  131— A.  Yes.  ^^^.^ 
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Q.  Will  you  kindly  sabmit  a  copy  of  that  ae  an  appendix  to  your  testimony  f— A. 
Yee :  I  will  submit  what  would  be  better,  a  report  of  the  secretary  who  had  the  mat- 
Uat  m  charge.    (See  exhibit.) 

Q.  What  are  the  relations  between  employer  and  employees,  generally  speaking, 
in  New  England  t— A.  Generally  speaking,  very  satisfactory.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
friction  except  on  very  minor  matters. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  serious  strike  within  a  few  years,  has  there,  in  the  shoe 
industry  t — A.  No;  not  in  ten  years,  no  general  strike. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  uie  organizations  among  the  working  men, 
whether  they  are  strong! — A.  Yes;  the  workmgmen  are  very  well  organized;  the 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union  is.  It  seems  to  be  well  managed,  and  they  are  oon- 
oiliatory  in  their  ways  as  far  as^  I  know. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  thcvo  i8  a  better  understanding  between  employers  and 
employed  than  formerly  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar,  m  a  general  way,  with  the  laws  of  the  State  conoeming sani- 
tation and  the  hours  of  labor  in  factories? — A.  No;  I  am  not.  I  could  not  give  any 
testimony  on  that  point. 

Q.  Yon  know  that  there  are  such  lawsf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  that  they  give  general  satisfaction,  as  a  rule f — A.  I  have  not 
heard  much  complaint,  so  I  think  they  have. 

Q.  The  ffeueral  sentiment  of  this  St<ate  is  in  favor  of  liberal  legislation  in  that 
direction  f-A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  in  the  way  of  State  or  national  legislation  necessary 
to  suggest  in  connection  with  the  shoe  trade f — A.  No;  I  can  not  suggest  anything, 
except  that  I  suppose  the  manufacturers  here  would  very  much  like  to  see  the  sub- 
stance of  the  laws  that  they  are  working  under  carriocl  out  in  other  places  where  com- 
petitors have  advantages  that  those  laws  give. 

Q.  Explain  that  a  little  more  fuUy,  please.— A.  I  refer  to  some  of  the  Western 
States,  for  instance,  on  the  subject  of  child  labor,  inspection,  hours,  female  labor. 
The  laws  of  Massachusetts  arc  enforced. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  are  factory- inspection  laws  in  19  States  of  the  Union 
at  the  present  timef — A.  I  know  there  are  not  in  other  States. 

Q.  I  Know  there  are  factory- inspection  laws  in  19  States,  so  there  must  be  factory 
inspectors^  and  those  States  include  the  largest  manufacturing  States  generally;  so 
that  the  disparity  is  not  so  great. — A.  I  have  heard  no  specific  complaints ;  only  gen- 
eral complaints. 

Q.  Do  your  two  tables  of  statistics  cover  tho  wages  per  man? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  there  has  been  an  increase  during  the  decades  that  yon  referred  tof— A 
Yes.  In  1860  the  average  wages  were  $251.47;  in  1870  reduced  to  a  gold  basis, 
$250.23;  in  1880,  $387.21;  in  1890,  $476.37. 

Q.  You  have  not  the  figures  for  1900,  of  course? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  von  know  anything  about  the  wage  paid  in  Europe- 
England,  sayf — A.  Not  definitely;  only  in  a  general  way.  I  know  it  is  less  than 
half  of  what  our  men  get. 

Q.  How  do  you  succeed  in  manufacturing  shoes  and  exporting  to  England f— A. 
Purely  on  account  of  the  system.  By  our  system  and  the  use  of  machine^  we  get  a 
much  larger  product  and  utilize  the  labor  to  so  much  better  advantage  that  we  get 
a  better  result. 

Q.  Have  you  an  advantage  also  in  the  use  of  machinery  f — A.  Only  as  far  as  we 
use  it.  Our  advantage  is  that  the  English  do  not  use  it.  It  is  open  to  them  to  use, 
of  course. 

Q.  Are  the  wage  earners  in  this  country  able  to  turn  out  luore  per  man  than  they 
are  in  England f — A.  Not  as  individuals,  no;  certainly  not;  because  those  very  men 
come  here  to  work,  and  they  are  practically  our  workmen.  They  can  not  change. 
It  is  merely  in  the  system  and  the  management.  They  do  each  day's  stunt.  There 
is  a  little  difference  in  this  way,  particularly  in  Qreat  Britain :  The  labor  anions  are 
very  strong  there  and  very  arbitrary,  and  tho  fundamental  theory  that  they  work 
on  is  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  €Uid  if  one  man  does  a  little 
more  than  his  share,  there  will  not  be  enough  to  go  round ;  and  that  idea  is  carried 
through  everything,  so  that  the  very  moment  a  man  begins  to  try  to  push  abesd  t 
little  more,  with  the  idea  of  earning  more,  he  is  cautioned  and  warned,  and  expelled, 
if  necessary. 

Q.  You  say  the  better  grade  of  shoes  is  exported  to  Europe,  especially  to  Englsnd. 
That  is  the  shoe  that  has  the  greatest  amount  of  labor  upon  it,  is  it  notf — A.  Yee; 
you  might  so  qualify  my  statement^ 

Q.  Does  it  show  a  greater  amount  of  skill  than  is  usually  pnt  noon  the  shoe  in 
England  ? — A.  The  shoes  can  be  made  in  England  just  as  well,  embodying  Just  as 
much  skill;  but  if  they  were  made  in  England  they  would  be  made  almost  entirely 
by  hand  work,  and  the  hand  work  in  that  case  would  cost  more  than  the  work  we 
put  on  here,  so  that  the  result  would  make  the  cost  more.  They  are  not  lacking  in 
knowledge  or  expert  ability  or  in  anything  of  that  kind;  and  by  working  on  oar 
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particular  Hystem  they  wonUl  get  the  result.  Ultimately  they  wijl  have  to  do  the 
same  thing  that  we  do. 

Q.  Is  there  any  advantage  in  the  material  that  is  used  in  this  coiintry  f — A.  No; 
not  over  Great  Britain,  because  the  makers  there  ^et  the  same  material. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  a  class  of  goods  peculiarly  for  that  trailef— A.  No;  not 
especially.  In  some  instances  our  manufacturers  adapt  the  patterns  a  trifle  to  suit 
the  country;  but  on  the  whole,  I  should  say  not. 

Q.  Are  the  manul'actnrers  in  this  country  generally  incorporated  companies  f — A. 
No,  I  should  say  not. 

Q.  Partoershiim  merely  f — A.  The  incorporating  idea  is  growing,  and  tbe  tendency 
is  to  incorporate  more  instead  of  having  partnerships. 

Q.  Is  there  a  tendency  to  form  larger  corporations  that  have  more  capital f — A. 
Not  necessarily  larger,  but  the  corporate  form  is  preferred  to  the  ordinary  partner- 
ship. 

Q.  Would  large  capital  reduce  the  cost  of  production? — A.  Yes,  to  some  extent,  I 
presume;  but  the  product  of  shoes  is  so  diversified  that  that  element  would  figure 
less  than  in  a  straight  product,  such  as  iron,  steel,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  where 
there  is  no  variation  in  the  character  of  the  product.  There  is  so  large  and  so  wide 
a  variation  in  the  product  of  shoes  that  the  featare  of  large  capitalisation  does  not 
have  so  much  effect. 

Q.  Would  large  corporations  be  any  advantage  in  the  introduction  of  your  shoes 
in  foreign  markets? — A.  Certainly,  the  matter  of  capital  and  long  credits  would 
have.  The  foreign  trade  generally  has  heretofore  been  supplie<l  from  Europe,  so 
the  idea  of  long  credits  is  almost  universal,  and  firms  make  their  profit  more  on 
interest  than  they  do  on  prices. 

Q.  You  speak  (»f  the  association ;  that  is  merely  the  association  of  the  different 
factories  to  introduce  their  goods f — A.  Yes,  merely  three  factories  making  different 
lines  combined  on  one  salesman  to  represent  the  three  different  lines  at  one  house. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Litchman  )  What  effect  have  tli<^  <lepartment  stores  hiid  on  the  dis- 
tribntion  of  shoes  and  the  prices  obtained  for  them?— A.  No  appreciable  effect,  I 
should  say.  They  buy  the  same  as  other  parties,  and  the  expense  of  retailing  is 
practically  the  same. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.Harris.)  Are  shoes  of  the  same  quality  cheaper  now  than  they 
were  ten  years  ago? — A.  Oh,  very  much  so;  yes. 

Q.  To  what  is  that  reduction  due,  the  introduction  of  machinery? — A.  Partly; 
almost  wholly. 

Q.  Do  the  machine-made  shoes  wear  as  well  as  the  handmade  shoes  ? — A.  Yes ;  they 
are  of  just  the  same  material.     I'hc  wear  is  ]»ra<-ticall.v  the  same. 

Q.  Are  they  as  easy  t^>  the  fiiot? — A.  That  is  merely  a  matter  of  the  pattern  or  out- 
ting.     There  would  be  no  difference  in  that  particular. 

Q.  Speaking  about  the  machinery,  do  I  understand  that  the  machines  are  divided 
for  special  work  on  the  shoe?  That  is,  yon  have  a  machine  for  pnttiug  on  the  heel 
and  making  the  heel;  is  that  separate  from  the  other  part  of  tne  machinery? — A. 
Yes,  it  is. 

Q.  The  slio«*,  then,  is  made  by  different  machines f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Take  thi*  machine  for  putting  on  the  heel.  What  amount  of  work  will  it  do  as 
compared  with  hand  labor? — A.  It  would  be  hard  to  give  an  answer,  because  it  is 
hard  to  determine  Jnst  what  such  things  would  he.  I  hardly  know  how  to  put  it, 
but  certainly  very  much  more.  One  man  with  a  heeling  machine  will  put  on  all  of 
the  heels  necessary  in  a  shop  where  it  would  take  15  or  20  men  to  do  it  by  hand. 

C^.  Does  the  same  proportion  run  with  the  other  machines? — A.  That  is  the  idea 
all  the  way  through. 

Q.  You  think  one  man  to  each  machine  would  do  as  much  work  as  15  or  20  men 
would  do  by  hand  ? — A    Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman  )  Would  it  be  quite  fair  to  reckon  that  way?— A.  1  would 
not  specify  15  or  20  or  30  or  10,  but  in  a  general  way  that  is  the  way  »t  is. 

Q.  is  it  really  a  displacement  inasmuch  iw  the  machines  have  come  in  and  done  the 
work?— A.  That  is  the  old  <|ue8tion.  It  is  a  displacement  at  that  particular  point, 
but  the  results  prove  overwhelmingly  that  there  is  a  much  larger  demand  for  labor 
than  before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  that  due  to  cheapening  the  product  very  enor- 
mously ?— A.  Yes.  It  has  usually  worked  out  that  where  there  is  the  greatest  devel- 
opment of  labor-saving  appliances  in  the  United  States  there  is  to  be  found  the  high- 
est rate  of  wages.  The  lowest  development  is  in  China  or  India,  where  you  have  the 
opposite  result.  That  is  the  invariable  rule.  Wherever  von  find  a  development  of 
machinery  and  appliances  you  find  a  corresponding  development  and  requirement 
for  wages. 

Q.  In  the  end  the  machine  has  l>een  of  no  disadvantage  to  the  laborer? — A.  Decid- 
edly an  advantage. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  general  rule? — A.  The  absolutely  imiversal  rule. 
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Q.  Is  not  that  fact  being  accepted  now  by  tbe  laboring  men  in  thU  conntry  them- 
selvesf — A.  Yes;'  and  in  Great  Britain,  bnt  there  the  growth  of  the  acqniesceuce  is 
very,  very  slow.     They  are  fighting  it  very  hard. 

Q.  Was  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery  very  seriously  cooteeted,  when 
first  introdncedy  by  the  laborers  in  this  country? — ^A.  Not  in  every  case.  In  the  shoe 
trade  it  was  more  on  an  independent  basis,  and  the  results  were  accepted  gradually. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  The  growth  of  machinery  has  been  along  with  the  growUi 
of  business  in  this  conntry,  particularly  in  the  shoe  trade f — A.  Yes;  the  ^reat 
advantage  which  this  country  had  (of  course  it  is  not  relevant  to  the  shoe  busiDeai 
particularly),  bnt  my  general  idea  is  that  during  the  civil  war  we  bad  a  scarcity  of 
labor  and  that  scarcity  forced  these  meohanioal  appliances  to  the  front,  and  the 
results  were  accepted  and  shown  to  be  advantageous  before  there  was  a  chance  to 
organize  opposition  to  them. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  McKay  machine  was  brought  into  practical  use  in 
1861  f — A.  Yes:  just  at  that  time  they  could  not  get  labor.  There  was  quite  a  serions 
opposition  in  Lynn,  but  the  pressure  was  so  strong  it  was  swept  away. 

Q.  There  was  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  lasting  maohiues  by  the  lasting 
unions f — A.  Yes;  there  is  opposition  yet,  in  a  measure. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harkis.)  Your  figures  show  an  increase  in  the  East,  or  rather  in 
New  England.  Do  you  know  how  far  that  will  generally  go,  taking  the  coontrj 
over,  where  the  small  shoe  shop  has  gone  and  the  shoe  manufactory  takes  its  placet— 
A.  These  figures  are  for  tbe  whole  country,  including  New  England.  I  can  only 
approximate  it  in  this  way,  as  I  have  explained  that  the  census  gives  a  separate  report 
for  shoe  factories  and  another  report  for  shoe  custom  work  and  repairing.  Taking 
the  total  yon  have  the  total  shoe  product,  and  by  comparison  you  get  the  couditiona. 
That  is  the  only  way  you  can  approximate  the  actual  results. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakkk.)  Do  you  know  how  the  shoe  manufacturers  in  this  section 
generally  regard  the  tarifi^  on  shoes? — A.  Practically  they  do  not  know  there  is  any 
tariff,  iM^cause  there  have  been  no  imports  of  shoes  into  this  country— that  is,  no 
imports  in  a  commercial  way  for  25  years.  Some  10  or  15  years  ago  some  stores  in 
Boston  made  a  feature  of  solliDg  English  and  French  shoes,  charging  a  very  ezceeaire 
price  for  them.  I  do  not  call  that  commercial  importing.  Bnt  aside  from  that  cir- 
cumstance there  has  been  no  importation  of  shoes  practicallv  since  the  war,  when 
we  first  developed  the  McKay  machines  and  got  started  on  that  line.  Four  oat  of 
5  manufacturers  will  say  there  is  no  duty  on  shoes. 

Q.  With  the  extensive  introduction  of  American  shoe  machinery  abroad  woold 
there  be,  in  your  opinion,  any  dan^^er  from  importations  if  the  tariff  were  repealed  t— 
A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  decided  advantage  to  leave  it  on,  because  the  time  ia 
liable  to  come  any  day,  particularly  in  some  specialty.  Canada  is  now  developing 
quite  rapidly  in  snoe  machinery;  so  with  Germany,  France, and  Switzerland,  whien 
are  fully  equijiped  with  the  best  machinery  we  have.  They  have  a  great  advantsfe 
in  the  price  or  labor,  and  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  for  them  to  go  in  for  special- 
ties of  some  particular  nature  and  get  an  opening. 

Q.  Is  the  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  shoes  any  obstruction  or  embarrassment  to  the 
manufacturer  in  this  country  in  any  way  f — A.  No;  it  is  practically  a  dead  letter. 
As  1  say,  there  are  no  imports,  and  so  there  is  no  duty  collected;  it  is  entirely  inop- 
erative. 

Q.  Bnt  you  think  there  might  be  imports f — A.  There  might  be.  There  probably 
would  be  in  a  minor  way  if  there  were  no  duty.    Some  would  attempt  it. 

Q.  How  do  tbe  manufacturers  in  this  part  of  the  conntry  generally  regard  tbe 
duty  on  hides f — A.  They  consider  it  as  an  injury, a  handicap;  but  in  my  individual 
opinion  I  think  they  exaggerate  the  efiect.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  is  of  course  a  handi- 
cap, because  we  are  obliged  to  import  a  certain  amount  of  hides  to  make  up  the 
leather  we  need,  and  anything  that  tends  to  increaHe  their  cost  of  course  is  more  or 
less  of  an  obstruction.  Bnt  the  fact  is  that  tbe  proportion  of  imports  is  relatively 
small  to  the  whole  production  of  hides,  and  on  the  principle  of  market  values  of 
course  the  greater  must  control  the  less,  and  the  domestic  hide  production  of  approx- 
imately ^0  per  cent  must  fix  the  hide  value  as  against  the  10  per  cent  import<ML  Of 
course  the  duty  on  the  imports  has  some  effect. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  I  have  heard  a  manufacturer  of  leather  say  that  when  the 
duty  was  taken  oft'  hidcH  the  hides  in  South  America  would  advance  exactly  tbe 
amount  of  the  duty.  Do  you  know  that  to  be  a  fact f— A.  That  was  the  fact  pre- 
viously, I  think,  when  the  10  per  cent  duty  on  hides  was  removed  in  1872. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkk.)  Practically  has  there  not  been  an  advance  in  the  cost  of 
hides  to  our  leather  manufacturers  since  the  duty  was  restored! — A.  Hides  have 
advanced,  and  it  is  ensy  to  assume  cause  and  effect,  but  the  advance  is  very  easily 
explained  by  domestic  conditions.  The  great  decrease  in  the  domestic  supply  at 
that  time  and  the  change  to  more  general  prosperity  easily  accounted  for  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  hides  without  any  reference  to  the  matter  of  dnt;^.  Of 
course  it  came  at  the  same  time,  and  most  shoe  and  leather  men  will  say  itwaa 
due  to  the  tarifi'.    The  tariff  duty  would  account  for  15  per  cent,  while  the  advance 
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was  in  some  caMen  100  per  entity  and  do  argnment  conld  make  the  .15  per  cent  dutj 
accnnnt  for  tlio  100  per  cent  advance  in  price.  It  whs  a  coincidence.  Bnt  wliat 
they  complain  of  most  is  the  drawback  dnty  od  leather,  which  on  the  face  of  it 
^ves  the  foreign  mannfastnrer  of  shoes  a  tritling  advantage.  That  is  to  say,  there 
IS  a  drawback  allowed  on  leather  made  from  imported  hides  when  it  is  exported. 
If  the  manafactnrer  here  buys  it.  he  does  not  set  the  drawback.  So  the  drawback 
is  a  little  premium  to  the  foreign  onyer.  The  claim  is  made  that  it  is  a  disadvantage 
in  that  wav. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  there  not  an  advanta^^e  to  the  home  market  by  opening 
everything  for  the  surplus  prodnct  of  the  factory 7--A.  Yes;  it  is  an  advantage  to 
the  leather  men.    They  do  not  eompialn. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  further  advaotaffe  tnat  a  factory  shall  run  to  its  full  capacity? — ^A. 
Decidedly  so.  The  drawback  u  a  good  thing,  certainly,  for  leather.  The  only 
thing  the  shoe  manufacturer  says  is  he  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  it  in  bin  particular 
business. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  tariff  is  a  local  issue  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakkk.)  In  view  of  the  conditions,  is  it  possible  to  trace  the  exact 
increase  in  the  cost  of  leather  to  the  shoe  manufacturer  as  a  result  of  the  duty  f — A. 
No;  it  is  impossible,  because  in  the  first  place  we  have  got  to  assume  arbitrarily 
that  this  duty  of  15  per  cent  advanced  the  whole  domestic  product,  which  of  course 
as  an  economic  statement  is  an  absurdity.  In  a  general  way  the  15  per  cent  duty  on 
less  than  one-tbinl  of  the  supply,  by  all  rules  and  laws  that  we  know  anything 
about,  would  not  raise  the  price  of  the  bulk  of  the  domestic  hides.  We  have  got 
to  assume  that  it  does.  Then  the  cost  of  the  hide  will  represent  approximately 
one-half  the  cost  of  the  leather.  So  the  duty  to  the  man  that  uses  the  leather  is 
reduced  by  one-half  to  start  on.  The  cost  could  not  be  advanced  over  7^  per  cent. 
When  you  get  the  Hhoe,  the  leather  in  the  shoe  is,  roughly,  one-third.  By  the  time 
it  ^ets  to  the  shoe  man  it  is  one-third  of  one-half,  so  that  assuming  the  gross  result 
it  IS  not  very  alarming. 

i^.  Has  there  been  no  increase  in  the  cost  of  shoes  to  the  people  since  the  duty  was 
restored  on  hides f— A.  No;  not  much. 

Q.  On  the  other  hand,  has  there  not  been  a  general  decline  in  price,  owing  to 
various  improvements  and  quicker  efficiency  in  production  f — A.  Yes ;  there  has  been 
quite  an  increased  export  of  leather  in  the  last  3  years,  along  with  shoes.  In  1897 
the  exports  of  leather  amounted  to  $16,321^9;  in  1898,  $18,682,833;  in  1899, 
$22,104,451;  1900,  $21,297,539. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Was  the  leather  exported  prinoipally  oak  tanf— A.  Prac- 
ticidlv  no  oak  leather  is  exported.  The  exports  of  leather  are  the  hemlock  product. 
That  has  been  the  case  from  the  start. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Has  the  new  tannage  by  chemical  process  which  has  been 
developed  in  Philadelphia  also  tended  to  increase  the  exportation  f—A.  In  that  par- 
ticular line,  but  it  is  small.  We  need  all  the  goatskins  we  can  get  for  our  own  trade 
and  do  not  have  much  to  spare  for  export. 

Q.  That  leads  me  to  ask  if  you  are  familiar  with  the  changes  in  styles  of  leather 
nscid  for  shoes  that  have  been  made  within  recent  years  f  How  long  is  it  since  it  was 
the  general  practice  to  wear  long-legged  boots f — A.  In  my  recollection  it  is  within 
the  last  30  years  that  the  long-legged  boots  have  practicallv  gone  out  of  existence. 

Q.  That  change  made  a  smaller  demand  for  leather f — A.  Yes;  naturally. 

Q.  And  has  there  been  in  recent  years  a  large  increase  in  the  use  of  goatskins f — 
A.  Yes;  a  very  large  increase. 

Q.  Is  that  due  very  largely  to  the  Philadelphia  tannage f— A.  Yes;  you  may  say 
almost  entirely.  Previous  to  that  the  goat  leather  was  largely  French  kid — gla/.od 
kid— tanned  with  the  alum  or  oil  process,  and  it  was  easily  destroyed.  It  could  not 
stand  water  at  all,  and  was  only  used  for  ladies'  shoes,  for  very  fine  work.  This 
mineral  tannage  gives  a  leather  that  resists  better  and  is  very  largely  used.  There 
is  somt'thing  of  a  famine  in  goatskins  now.  They  have  dimculty  in  getting  the 
supply  needed.  Our  normal  import  of  goatskins  5  years  ago  was  about  $10,(H)0,000 
to  $11,000,000  worth,  and  last  vear  it  was  $21,000,000  worth  ($21,987,774).  Of  that 
quantity  very  little  is  exporteil.     It  is  pretty  nearly  all  domestic  consumption. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  that  new  tannage  has  been  Introduced  in  New 
England  f— A.  To  some  extent,  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  successful  f— A.  Oh  yes.  It  is  being  introduced  into  Germany  and  France 
now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Did  you  give  the  figures  for  the  importation  of  leather!— 
A.  No,  1  have  not  given  them.  I  think  I  can  give  you  a  general  idea  on  that  point. 
The  imports  of  leather  for  last  year,  1900,  amounted  to  $6, 196,770;  for  1899,  $5,750,937. 
That  is  the  total  of  all  kinds.  The  principal  items  are  skins  from  Europe.  Those 
include  calfskins  and  goatskins. 

Q.  Is  that  leather  in  any  way  superior  to  onr  tannage? — A.  Not  superior.  It  is  a 
good  deal  like  the  French  shoes;  some  people  want  it  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
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Q.  We  have  just  ns  good  leather  in  this  country  as  the  French  kidt — A.  Well,tte 
imports  run  $6,000,000  and  the  exports  $22,000,000. 

Q.  Does  the  fact  that  shoes  are  made  from  imported  leather  increase  the  prteeof 
the  shoe? — A.  On  the  face  of  it,  yes.  The  imported  leather  pays  a  duty  of  30  p«rce&ty 
and  on  the  face  of  it  it  would  cost  more,  but  as  a  mat  ter  of  fact,  when  there  was  aredac- 
tion  of  duty  on  French  calfskins,  for  example,  the  French  prices  merely  advanced 
that  amount.  Anything  sold  on  the  market  has  to  meet  the  market  price  whatever 
it  is,  and  the  duty  may  be  high  or  low.  The  qnautity  of  importt>d  leather  is  not 
large  enoug^h  by  any  possibility  to  atfect  the  general  price;  and  yet  at  the  same  tinw 
it  is  likely  it  does  affect  the  price  to  any  one  who  uses  that  particular  material. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  m  the  wear  of  the  imported  leather  and  our  own  tan- 
nage f — A.  No.  Our  hemlock  tannage  is  superior  in  wearing  quality,  as  demonstnted 
by  tests  and  everything  else;  .but  the  people  want  the  other  and  pay  for  it,  and  they 
are  enti  tied  to  have  it. 

Q.  When  the  jobber  sells  the  stock  made  out  of  imported  leather,  he  advertises 
the  faot?--A.  Quite  prominently. 

Q.  Therefore  it  is  higher  in  price f — A.  Yes;  leather  that  is  imported,  aside  froip 
skins  tanned  with  hemlock— that  means  skins  tanned  in  India  bv  the  Indian  process, 
imported  here  and  finished  here.  But  aside  fk'om  that  the  leather  imported  to  this 
country  is  mainly  for  custom  workshops  and  goes  largely  to  them.  Their  customer 
will  want  a  particular  l^^ench  calf  that  he  used  to  get  years  and  years  ago ;  insists  on 
it,  and  of  course  he  gets  it. 

Q.  Does  this  quicker  process  of  tanning  produce  as  good  stock  as  the  old  process t— 
A.  There  is  practically  no  change  in  the  ordinary  process.  There  is  a  alight  quick- 
ening of  the  process,  but  no  essential  change.  The  new  process  we  were  speaking 
of  is  a  special  process  for  tanning  goatskins,  but  the  bulK  of  the  leather  we  use  is 
hemlock  tanned  leathei  and  there  has  been  no  change,  speaking  generally. 

Q.  Is  steam  used  in  any  way  to  assist f — A.  Tes;  it  is  used  in  a  general  way,  hot 
the  process  is  practically  the  same. 

Q.  When  we  see  a  steam  tannery  advertised,  it  does  not  mean  it  does  the  work 
by  steam f— A.  No;  simply  a  steam  engine  to  do  the  work,  like  a  steam  bakery  or  t 
steam  laundry. 

Q.  What  is  the  relative  ptioe  of  exported  goods  compared  with  the  home  price 
for  the  same  goods f — A.  It  is  the  same  price;  no  difference. 

Q.  Is  the  American  shoe  for  sale  cheaper  in  Europe  than  in  this  country? — A.  No. 
They  got  better  prices,  because  the  shoes  sold  in  Europe  are  fashionable  fads,  so  to 
speak.  They  are  not  sold  in  bulk  or  in  quantity.  For  instance,  $1.0(X),000  worth  of 
shoes  is  sent  into  England.  It  would  take  probably  $80,000,000  worth  of  shoes  to 
supply  the  English  market,  so  $1,000,000  worth  is  not  going  to  cut  much  figure,  and 
it  will  be  confined  mainly  to  fancy  lines. 

Q.  It  is  not  true  that  the  American  wearer  buys  more  than  the  forei|ni  consnmer 
of  American  shoes  f— A.  No;  decidedly  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkk.)  Has  electricity  been  introduced  in  tanning t— A.  There  are 
claims  made  fur  it  and  processes  claiming  electrical  use,  but  so  £ir  as  I  know  it  can 
not  be  called  a  commercial  success.  They  claim  it  expedites  the  absorption  of  the 
tannic  acid  into  the  fibers  of  the  hide,  and  so  on,  but  it  has  not  l>een  demonstrated 
to  the  satisfaction  of  any  large  number  of  tanners. 

Q.  Does  the  competition  have  anything  to  do  with  fixing  the  price  of  the  maon* 
factnred  product  in  the  shoe  businessf — ^A.  Very  decidedly. 

Q.  Has  that  been  so  sharp  that  it  has  become  rninonsf— A.  It  has  mined  some. 
There  have  a  good  many  factories  failed  from  time  to  time.  Yon  could  hardly  say  it 
was  ruinous,  lor  some  have  prospered.     But  it  is  figuring  very  close. 

Q.  It  is  the  survival  of  the  fittest? — A.  It  takes  very  careful  work  to  get  thron^h. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  there  a  tendency  among  manufacturers  to  make-speeial- 
ties? — A.  That  is  one  explanation  of  our  success  in  shoe  manufacturing  as  compared 
with  other  countries.  The  foreign  manufacturer  aims  to  make  all  the  styles  and 
grades  that  his  trade  calls  for.  Necessarily  the  changing  from  one  to  the  other 
involves  a  great  deal  of  waste  of  time,  material,  and  energy.  Having  the  market 
that  we  have  here,  and  running  the  factory  on  one  particular  line  of  goods,  so  that 
every  man  in  the  factory  from  end  to  end  knows  his  exact  place  and  works  aato- 
matically,  you  get  a  result  that  is  impossible  in  the  other  way. 

Q.  Is  not  that  individual  specialization  carried  also  to  the  extent  that  someone 
town  will  have  a  specialty? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  instance,  Brockton  ran  to  men's  shoes  and  Weymouth  to  high- topped  boot* 
in  the  days  gone  by?— A.  Yes;  it  tends  to  development  in  that  way.  'rhat  is  osr 
explanation.  We  have  it  at  present;  whether  we  will  keep  it  permanently,  that  is 
another  question.  The  chances  are  there  are  just  as  bright  men  on  the  other  side  as 
there  are  here,  and  they  will  learn  it  after  a  while. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkr.)  Is  there  a  New  England  shoe  exchange? — A.  Yes;  itistlw 
New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Association.  It  is  merely  a  general  association  of 
the  interests  for  any  purpose  that  may  come  up.    It  started  originally  as  a  eredit 
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reporting  agency,  but  they  have  dropped  that  feattire  of  it,  and  now  it  is  merely  an 
advisory  association  as  to  the  bosiiiess  standing  of  men  and  any  special  qoestions 
that  may  come  op.  They  have  special  conditions  for  freight  claseiH cations;  and 
whatever  they  think  affects  their  interests  they  try  to  meet  it. 

Q.  Do  all  the  shoe  and  leather  manufacturers  belong  to  itf — A.  No;  not  all.  We 
have  a  pretty  fair  representation,  but  it  is  like  all  associations  in  that  there  is  no 
compulsion  about  it.  A  good  many  do  not  belong  and  they  got  the  benefit  without 
paying. 

Q.  Are  there  other  organizationn  of  the  trade f — A.  Not  mercautili^  organizations. 
We  have  a  boot  and  shoe  club.  It  is  a  dining  club,  meeting  onco  :i  month  at  the 
hotels — purely  a  social  organization — not  bosinees  at  all. 

Q.  Is  there  any  place  in  Boston  where  the  product  of  all  the  New  Kngland  shoe 
factories  is  gathered  and  sold  f — A.  No ;  they  are  sold  In  individual  stores.  The  New 
Kngland  Shoe  and  Leather  Association  originally  contemplated  that,  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  did  have  a  regular  exchange,  meeting  twice  a  week,  Wednesday  and 
Saturday.  But  when  the  building  was  barned  down,  pending  the  rebuilding  of 
another,  for  some  unexplained  reason  the  cnstom  died  and  was  never  revived. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Was  that  the  exchange  that  formerly  occupied  No.  44 
Hanover  street f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  there  anv  auction  sales f — A.  None  practically.  There 
are  some  auction  houses  in  New  York  and  one  here  that  sells  consigned  goods,  but 
no  general  auctions. 

Q.  Is  there  any  agreement  among  manufacturers  concerning  tlie  output  or  price 
or  wages  of  labor f— A.  None  whatever.     It  is  competition  from  end  to  end. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  it  at  the  present  time  as  regards  prosperity 
compared  with  3  or  4  years  agof— A.  It  is  decidly  better;  much  larger  ontput  and 
better  results  all  the  way  through.  Prom  1894  to  1896  there  was  a  very  marked 
shrinkage  in  the  output.  Sinqe  then  it  has  increased  and  now  the  manufacturers 
are  generally  very  busy  and  prosperous,  although  prices  are  close  and  they  have 
to  watch  the  comers  closely.  Bnt  they  get  along  much  better  than  they  did  3  or 
4  years  ago. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  wonld  be  the  effect  of  general  tariff  legislation  by  Con- 
gress npon  the  prosperity  of  this  and  other  industries  f — A.  This  industry  wonld  not 
be  affected  directly,  because  of  the  peculiar  conditions.  They  have  their  whole 
supply  at  home,  and  the  whole  market  practically,  so  there  is  no  direct  foreign  com- 
petition coming  in.  At  the  same  time,  if  it  affected  other  industries  it  would  affect 
the  consnniers  of  their  product,  as  it  did  in  1894  and  1896. 

Q.  When  measures  are  pending  that  affect  the  industries  in  that  way,  does  the  trial 
come  on  actively  or  is  there  some  hesitation f — A.  They  naturally  wait,  the  same  as 
in  every  other  industry.  Anything  that  affects  the  general  pro5)perity  affects  the 
industry,  naturally.  They  would  get  the  same  result  as  everybody  else  from  the 
indirect  effect  of  measures  changing  the  general  situation. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  is  there  demand  or  desire  for  a  revision  of  the  tarifff — A. 
No.  Aside  from  the  matter  of  hides,  there  is  no  tariff  sentiment  either  way — no  gen- 
eral sentiment. 

Q.  Do  manufacturers  attach  enough  importance  to  the  tariff  on  hides  no  that  for 
the  sake  of  getting  advantage  in  that  they  would  hazard  the  general  prosperity  f — 
A.  I  hardly  think  so.  I  think  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  change  in  the  hide  tariff  is 
not  BO  pronounced  as  it  was  at  first.  I  think  they  are  gradually  appreciating  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  so  drastic  as  they  feared.  Some  were  very  much  alarmed,  and  predicted 
tremendous  results,  which  never  came.  For  instance,  it  was  predicted  that  there 
would  be  absolutely  no  possibility  of  exporting  leather.  On  the  face  of  It  it  was  the 
reasonable  argument;  that  15  per  cent  on  the  hides  imported  would  effectually  pre- 
vent the  exportation  of  leather;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  exportations  of  leather 
increased  largely  and  shoe  production  and  shoe  exporting  increased  largely.  Spe- 
cific evidence  in  figures  would  be  hard  to  point  out.  In  a  general  way  the  duty  is 
not  protective  in  any  sense.  It  is  not  a  revenue  producer.  Hides  are  a  by-product, 
and  what  is  collect-ed  is  repaid  back  when  the  leather  is  exported,  if  any  is  exported. 
It  is  neither  the  free-trade  theory  nor  the  protective  theory ;  it  is  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  There  is  no  economic  reason  for  its  existence  on  any  theory.  The  nearest 
approach  is  the  revenue  tariff.  The  only  tariff  on  hides  was  the  Walker  tariff  in  1857, 
when  it  was  included  as  a  revenue  duty  and  the  war  tariff  of  1861.  In  1872  when 
duties  were  taken  off  tea  and  coffee  and  other  articles  the  hide  duty  was  included. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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EXHIBIT. 
TiTB  Shok-Machinbry  Lkases. 

RKPORT  OF  TUB  COMMITTBK  OF    THE  XBW   ENGLAND    SHOE  AND   LEATHER  ASSOCIA- 
TION ON  THE   MODIFIED  FORM  OF  LEASES— THE   NEGOTIATIONS  AND  THE  RKSITLT. 

[From  tbe  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder.  February  13,  1901. 1 

The  special  committee  of  tbe  New  Ensland  Shoe  and  Leather  Associaiiou 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  for  the  pnrpoM  of 
securing  a  modification  of  objectionable  features  in  the  shoe-machinery  leases  snb- 
mitted  the  following  report : 

Boston,  February  6, 1901. 
To  the  president  and  directors  of  the  New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Association: 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  request  that  the  New  England  Shoe  and 
Leather  Association  should  secure  some  modification  of  tbe  terms  in  the  proposed 
lease  of  the  metallic-fastening  machinery  by  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company 
so  that  shoe  manufacturers  would  be  permitted  to  use  such  machinery  in  coDDectioo 
with  lasting  machines,  welt-sewing  machines,  or  turn  machines  other  than  those  of 
the  United  ^hoe  Machinery  Company  report  as  follows: 

This  matter  was  originally  referred  to  the  patent  committee  of  this  associatioa 
early  in  September,  19CI@,  which  committee,  at  a  meeting  held  on  September  12, 1900, 

fave  a  hearing  to  several  manufacturers,  and  at  a  apecial  meeting  of  the  full  board  of 
i rectors  on  September  26  made  a  report  mentioning  several  clauses  of  the  lease 
which  were  objectionable,  and  that  in  their  opinion  slioe  manufacturers  throughont 
the  country  ought  to  decline  to  sign  or  accept  a  lease  containing  such  coDdttions. 
The  report  closed  by  recommending  that  a  special  committee  be  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  and  secure  tlie  removal  or  modification  of 
the  objectionable  clauses  of  the  lease. 

For  the  reason  that  the  questions  iuTolved  were  of  such  great  importance  to  oar 
industry',  and  that  two  members  of  the  committee  on  patento  were  absent  when  tbe 
report  was  made  up,  the  board  of  directors  referred  tbe  report  back  for  further  con- 
sideration at  a  full  meeting  of  the  committee.  After  considering  the  matter  at 
another  meeting,  the  committee  on  patents  again  submitted  their  report  to  the  board 
of  directors  at  a  meeting  held  October  3,  and  renewed  their  recommendations  that  a 
special  committee  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  machinery  company. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  board  voted  that  tbe  executive  committee  of  tlie 
association,  together  with  such  others  as  they  should  appoint  to  join  them,  should  be 
a  special  committee  with  full  powers  to  act  in  the  matter. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  this  special  committee,  held  October  11,  it  was  ^cognized 
that  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  was  the  owner  of  the  most  complete 
system  of  shoe  machinery  in  existence,  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  snoceesiollj 
conduct  a  shoe  factory  without  using  some  part  of  that  system  of  machinery.  They 
also  recognized  that  the  service  rendered  by  the  company  was  generally  efficient  and 
satisfactory;  that  it  was  possible  for  a  financially  strong  company  managed  by  able 
men,  controlling  the  difl&rent  types  necessary  to  make  one  complete  system,  to 
render  prompter  and  more  efficient  service  than  a  dozen  or  twenty  different  com- 
panics  or  individuals  more  or  less  scattered.  They  were  also  obliged  to  recognize 
that  a  company  owning  such  a  system,  secured  partially  by  patent  ri^^hts,  bat  niore 
certainly  by  its  mechanical  and  commercial  situation,  was  in  a  position  to  dictate 
the  terms  on  which  it  should  place  its  machinery  in  our  factories. 

Under  some  of  the  leases  already  in  existence  the  lessees  could  demand  new  parti 
or  machines  substantially  on  the  same  terms  as  those  already  in  operation,  bat  to 
new  lessees  and  for  all  new  tvpes  of  machines  the  company  could  refuse  to  pat  oat 
any  machine  except  on  such  terms  as  they  deemed  advantageons  to  themselves. 
The  business  and  profits  of  the  company,  however,  depended  upon  the  use  of  its 
machinery,  and  it  was  the  declared  policy  of  the  company  to  meet  the  reasonable 
views  of  manufacturers  and  thus  secure  their  business. 

The  president  of  the  company  disclaimed  any  intention  to  arbitrarily  take  advan- 
tage of  the  very  stringent  terms  of  the  proposed  lease,  but  insisted  that  such  strin- 
gency was  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  company  against  dishonest  lessees.  He 
repeatedly  asserted  that  no  fair-minded  and  fair-dealing  lessee  would  ever  have 
reason  to  complain. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  committee  began  its  work.  And  in  order  that  they 
might  be  informed  on  tbe  legal  aspect  of  the  matter,  they  retained  as  conniel 
Hon.  Richard  Olney,  Mooretield  Storey,  esq.,  and  George  N.  Qoddard,  esq.,  and  hate 
since  been  assisted  and  guided  by  their  advice. 
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At  the  first  conference  President  Winslow  stated  that  by  consolidation  oi 
interests  the  company  had  been  enabled  to  offer  more  favorable  terms  than 
wonld  otherwise  have  been  offered  to  those  who  used  their  entire  system.  The  iron- 
clad lease  was  designed  to  carry  this  into  effect  and  would  not  be  changed,  but  when 
the  committee  presented  in  detail  the  points  they  deemed  important  the  president  of 
the  company  agreed  to  put  out  also  a  modified  lease,  embodymg  some  of  the  changes 
asked  for,  especially  the  right  to  use  the  metallic-fasteningmachines  in  connection  with 
lastinff  machines,  welting  machines,  or  turn-sewing  machines  other  than  those  of  the 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  for  which  the  company  might  charge  for  metallic 
tastening  not  exceeding  10  per  cent  more  than  was  charged  to  those  working  under 
the  iroiicluil  lease. 

Theio  were  other  points  considere<l  essential  by  our  committee,  and  many  and 
lengthy  conferences  were  held  in  the  endeavor  to  agree  upon  them. 

It  should  be  said  that  President  Winslow  was  ready  to  sit  continuously  day  after 
day  until  the  matter  could  be  closed.  The  committee,  however,  because  of  other 
duties,  and  because  they  wished  fully  to  understand  the  matter  as  they  proceeded,, 
and.  because  they  must  consult  ¥rith  parties  at  a  distance,  were  responsible  for  much 
of  the  delay. 

Meantime  we  communicated  with  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Shoe  Manufacturers' 
National  Association  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  saggested  united  action,  and  on 
December  14  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  committees  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the 
New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Association. 

On  the  morning  of  December  15  a  meeting  of  the  joint  committees  was  held  with 
officials  of  the  machinery  company.  This  conference  lasted  all  day  and  well  into  the 
evening,  but  as  no  satisfactory  results  were  reached,  and  as  the  members  of  the 
committee  of  the  National  Association  uf  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers  (with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Schober)  were  obliged  to  return  home,  they  delegated  Mr.  Schober 
to  act  for  that  association  in  conjunction  with  the  New  England  Association  with 
full  powers. 

On  December  17  the  machinery  company  submitted  a  draft  of  a  modified  lease 
which  they  expressed  a  willingness  to  adopt.  While  it  contained  several  chaogea 
from  the  original  lease  it  did  not  sufiSciently  cover  the  modifications  asked  for  to 
meet  the  approval  of  the  committee,  and  the  machinery  company  was  bo  informed. 

Repeated  conferences  were  held  from  this  time  on  up  to  January  9.  In  tlie  mean- 
time further  modiAcations  and  changes  had  been  made  by  the  machinery  company , 
but  they  did  not  sufficiently  comply  with  the  requests  of  the  committee  to  meed 
their  approval,  and  the  committee,  seeing  no  immediate  prosi>ect  of  a  satiHfactory 
arrangement,  proposeil  leaving  farther  discussion  of  the  matter  with  the  counsel  of 
the  committ«;e  and  the  counsel  of  the  machinery  company. 

These  conferences  between  counsel  continued  until  January  29,  when  another  draft 
of  lease  was  submitted  to  the  committee,  which  it  was  deci<le<l  to  accept. 

Some  of  the  modifications  or  concessions  secured  are  as  follows: 

First.  Under  t  he  ironclad  lease  the  lessee  in  effect  binds  himself  not  to  use  the 
metallic-fastening  machinery  on  shoes  that  have  been  lasted,  welt  stitched,  or  turn 
stitched  on  machines  other  than  those  leased  from  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Com- 
pany.  The  modified  lease  omits  this  provision  and  binds  tbt^  lessee  to  pav  10  per 
cent  more  thon  the  regular  established  price  for  fastening  material  as  consideration 
for  the  privilege  of  using  its  metallic-fastening  machines  on  work  that  has  been 
lasted,  welt  stitched,  or  turn  stitclied  on  other  machines  than  those  of  the  lessor. 

Second.  The  modified  lease  contains  a  clause  which  secures  to  the  lessee  the  right 
to  obtain  additional  machines  on  the  same  terms  from  the  lessor  if  the  lessee's  busi- 
nesH  requires  it. 

Third.  While  under  both  forms  of  leases  the  lessee  agrees  to  use  the  lessor's  metallic- 
fastening  machinery  exclusively,  the  penalty  for  breach  of  this  provision  in  the  two 
leases  differs.  The  penalty  for  failing  to  <lo  this  under  the  ironclad  lease  is  the  for> 
feiture  of  all  leases  in  all  departments  now  or  hereafter  subsisting  between  the  lessor 
and  the  lessee:  also  such  breach  mnkes  the  lessee  liable  to  an  action  for  damages. 
Under  the  modified  lease  the  failure  to  use  the  lessor's  machinery  exclusively,  so  far 
as  the  work  in  the  factory  permits,  does  not  work  a  forfeiture  of  all  leases,  but  only 
of  all  leases  of  the  metallic  department  machinery. 

Under  the  modified  lea.se  a  breach  of  the  agreement  of  extent  of  use  and  exclusive 
use  of  the  metaillic  machinery  works  a  forfeiture  of  all  metallic-department  leases, 
but  of  no  others.  A  breach  of  this  clause  occurring  within  the  first  5  years  also  sub- 
jects the  lessee  to  an  action  for  damages,  but  after  5  years  the  only  penalty  is  the  loss 
of  all  metallic-department  machinery  and  leases. 

Fourth.  The  estoppel  clause  in  regard  to  contesting  patents  is  qualified  in  the 
modified  lease,  so  that  it  applies  only  to  acts  committod  while  the  lease  is  still  in 
force.  Upon  the  surrender  or  cnncellation  of  the  lease  tlio  rntopprl  rlnnno  is  no 
longer  operative. 

7%e  company  agrees  that  the  leases  shall  be  interchangeable  until  February  1, 1902, 
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after  which  the  moditied  lease  can  be  changed  to  the  ironclad,  bnt  not  the  ironelsd 
to  the  modified,  except  by  agreement. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  committee  was  charged  with  the  consideration 
of  the  metallic-fast-en  I  ug  leases  onlv,  and  its  work  was  confined  to  them,  bntdnring 
the  negotiations  the  president  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  assured  the 
committee  that  the  lasting-machinery  leases  to  be  pnt  ont  would  not  prohibit  theme 
of  the  machines  in  connection  with  other  welt-sewing  or  metal  lie- fastening  machiiHt 
than  those  belonging  to  the  company ;  also  that  the  welting-niuohine  leases  wonM 
not  prohibit  their  use  in  connection  with  the  lasting  machines  other  than  those  of  Ihe 
company. 

The  metallic- fastening  machinery  lease  is  only  one  of  several  forms  of  lease  which 
manufacturers  will  be  asked  to  sign,  and  the  committee  suggest  that  manafactnren 
should,  before  signing,  carefully  examine  and  perhaps  refer  to  legal  connsel  all  leaaes, 
so  that  they  may  nnderstand  fully  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

It  in  clear  that  the  intent  of  the  company  is  to  make  sooh  coutrsiots  with  shoe  mao- 
nfactnrers  as  to  give  it  a  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  or  lease  of  shoe 
machinery,  but  the  committee  believes  that  if  it  acquires  such  monopoly  it  must  be 
done  by  serving  shoe  manufacturers,  and  therefore  the  consuming  public,  better  tbio 
they  can  be  served  by  any  other  agencies.  The  moment  they  fail  to  render  snch 
service  their  hold  on  monopoly  begins  to  weaken. 

It  is  not  possible  to  write  a  contract  so  strong  as  to  compel  the  world  to  use  any 
system  when  a  better  is  obtainable.  Whenever  any  one  machine  or  system  of  machin- 
ery is  created  that  wiU  do  the  work  better  or  cheaper  than  that  of  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Company  it  will  make  its  way. 

The  fear  has  been  expressed  that  should  one  company  control  all  the  machinery  in 
use  in  the  production  of  shoes  it  wotild  be  quite  easy  and  enormously  profitable  to 
create  a  trust  which  would  be  a  monopoly  in  the  shoe  munufacturini^  business. 

The  committee  has  not  discovered  the  remotest  indication  of  such  intentioo.  The 
present  managers  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  are  unusually  able,  expe- 
rienced men,  and  they  know  that  their  profits  are  to  come  from  cooperation  with  shoe 
manufacturers  rather  than  competition  with  them. 

Your  committee  advises  that  maimfacturers  take  time  to  understand  each  of  the 
two  leases,  particularly  the  agreements  in  regard  to  using  the  machines  exdosively. 
While  neither  may  be  entirely  satisfactory,  probably  most  manufacturers  will  fiod 
it  for  their  interest  to  execute  one  or  the  other.  A  large  number  who  are  quite  will- 
ing to  depend  for  their  principal  machinery  entirely  upon  the  Unit(*d  Shoe  Machinery 
Company,  believing  they  will  be  at  all  times  supplied  with  the  best  system  and  on 
the  most  reasonable  conditions,  will  execute  the  ironclad  lease.  Those  who  wish  to 
be  free  to  use  other  systems  or  parts  of  systems  will  prefer  the  modified  lease. 

The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  by  its  large  capital,  MU|>erior  facilities  for 
manufacture,  and  the  employment  of  a  large  force  of  inventors  and  mechanics  spe- 
cially skilled  in  the  creation,  manufacture,  and  care  of  shoe  machinery,  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the  trade  generally,  and  to  serve  its  lessees  efficicntlj. 
It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  trade  chat  it  should  continue  to  be  so.  Any  impainiient 
of  its  condition  reacts  upon  the  manufacturing  interest.  At  the  same  time  the  door 
should  be  left  open  for  the  encouragement  of  invention  from  any  other  source.  New 
England  leads  the  world  in  shoe  manufactariug  because  of  the  genius  for  invention 
of  her  people  and  the  perfection  of  her  machinery  and  methods.  Stifle  the  oppor* 
tunity  for  invention  in  the  slightest  degree  and  you  at  once  imperil  our  admitted 
supremacy. 

The  committee  believe  that  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  the  relation! 
between  the  company  and  its  lessees  will  continue  to  be  harmonious  and  mutnally 
advantageous.  It  is  the  declared  policy  of  the  company  to  meet  every  reasonable 
demand  of  the  manufacturers  without  always  exacting  the  last  letter  of  the  law. 

If  the  operation  of  these  leases  prove  unfavorable  to  the  interests  of  theleeseet 
they  can  by  united  action  take  measures  for  such  changes  as  are  necessary. 

The  committee  understand  that  shoo  manufacturers  are  not  required  to  surrender 
existing  leases,  but  relying  qnite  as  much  on  the  establisheii  policy  of  the  compaoT 
and  the  statements  of  its  representatives  as  upon  the  written  contract  we  recomnwDd 
to  the  members  of  this  association  that  for  additional  machines  they  execnte  one 
form  or  other  of  the  new  leases. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WnxiAM  B.  Rick, 
Elisha  W.  Cobb, 

ROBBRT  BaTCHKLLKR, 

Edward  D.  Van  Tassbl, 
Edwin  W.  Baxtbk, 
Jambs  W.  Uitchinos, 
Qborgb  p.  Schobbb. 

CommiUm, 
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Boston,  Mabs,,  February  18, 1901, 

TE8TIM0HT  OF  MB.  WUUAX  K.  WOOD, 

Treasurer  American  Woolen  Company. 

The  Bnboominiflsioii  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Home  Market  Clab  at  2.30  p.  m.,  Mr. 
Clarke  predding.  At  that  time  Mr.  William  M.  Wood  appeared  ae  a  witness  and, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkx.)  Please  give  yonr  name  and  post-office  address.— A.  William 
M.  Wood,  No.  116  Ames  Building,  Boston. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  and  position  f — ^A.  I  am  the  treasurer  of  the  American 
Woolen  Company. 

Q.  When  was  that  company  organized  f — A.  In  March,  1899,  and  began  business 
April  17, 1899. 

Q.  Was  it  a  combination  of  several  woolen  manufacturing  concerns f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  the  constituent  companies  f — A.  With  pleasure. 

Following  is  a  list  of  mills,  with  their  locations,  capacities,  and  manufacinres: 

Washington  mills,  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  National  and  Providence  Worsted  Mills,  Prov- 
idence, R.  I. ;  Saranac  miUs,  Blackstone,  Mass. j  Fulton  Worsted  Mills,  Fulton,  N.  Y. ; 
Fitohburg  worsted  mills,  Fitchburg,  Mass. ;  Beoli  mills,  Fitohburg,  Mass. ;  Valley 
worsted  mills,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Riverside  worsted  mills.  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Assabet 
mills,  Maynard,  Mass. ;  Sawyer  mills,  Dover,  N.  H. :  Bay  Stato  miUs,  Lowell,  Mass. ; 
Beaver  Brook  mills,  Lowell.  Mass. ;  Yassalboro  woolen  mills.  North  Yassalboro,  Me. ; 
Poritan  mills,  Plymouth,  Mass.:  Anderson  mills,  Skew  began.  Me.;  Kennebec  mills 
Fairfield,  Me. ;  Manton  mills,  Manton,  R.  I. :  Anchor  mills,  Harrisville,  R.  I. ;  Chase 
mills, Webster.  Mass. ;  Brown  mills,  Dover.  Me. ;  Ray  woolen  mills^  Franklin,  Mass. ; 
Weybosset  mills,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Baltic  mills,  Enfield,  N.  H.;  Moosup  mills, 
Mooeup,  Conn. ;  Lebanon  mills,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

Total  looms,  5.410:  total  spindles,  298,960:  total  sets  of  cards,  541 ;  total  combs,  166; 
land,  603  acres.    Mill  buildings  contain  5,480,065  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

Manufaoiuree. — Beavers,  kerseys,  friezes,  and  cadet  and  uniform  cloths,  coverts, 
broadcloths,  Venetians  and  vicunas,  piece  dye  and  mixed  clay  diagonals,  fancy- 
weave  piece  dyes  and  mixtures,  serges,  wool  and  worsted  cheviots,  all  grades  of 
worsted  and  wool  fancy  trouserings  and  suitings.  We  are  also  spinners  of  woi  sted 
yams,  English  and  French  systoms. 

Q.  What  is  the  capital  of  the  American  Woolen  Company— the  authorized  capital 
and  the  capital  actually  paid  inf— A.  That  to-day  is  $20,000,000  of  preferred,  7  per 
cent  comulative,  and  $29,501,100  common  stock.  The  authorized  capital  is  $25,000,000 
preferred  and  $40,000,000  common. 

Q.  How  was  the  new  company  formed— by  the  constituent  companies  coming  in 
on  an  agreed  basis  or  by  buying  them  outright  f — A.  The  larger  companies  came 
together  and  associated  with  them  others  and  formed  an  organization,  and  then 
bought  in  afterwards  some  other  plants,  so  that  to-day  the  company  consists  of  what 
were  formerly  26  corporations  or  private  plants. 

Q.  Was  the  new  company  organized  by  a  promoter  or  by  some  of  the  leading  men 
in  the  different  companies  coming  together  and  agreeing  to  consolidate  f — A.  The 
idea  originated  with  the  manufacturers  themselves.  The  business  had  gotten  to 
such  a  point  and  the  competition  was  so  severe  that  it  was  brought  about  through 
a  natural  evolution. 

(J.  Under  the  laws  of  what  State  is  the  company  organized  f — A.  Under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Q.  Does  it  keep  an  office  for  transfers,  eto.,  in  New  Jersey  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  is  thatf — A.  No.  55  Mont^^omery  street,  Jersey  City. 

Q-  But  the  principal  business  office  is  elsewhere  f — A.  In  Boston. 

Q.  Is  the  management  of  the  different  mills  directed  Arom  your  office f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  to  the  kind  of  goods  they  shall  produce  and  any  changes  in  machinery  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  changes  in  operation  f — A.  The  policy  is  marked  out  from  the  Boston 
office. 

Q.  How  is  your  board  of  directors  constituted-H)f  men  who  have  been  in  the 
boards  of  the  constituent  companies f— A.  Partly,  and. partly  financial  men. 

Q.  Will  you  jjive  a  list  of  your  board  f — A.  This  list  I  now  hand  you  gives  the 
names  of  the  directors,  the  executive  committee,  the  selling  agency,  the  comptroller, 
eto. 

Oi|lo0r«.— President,  Frederick  Ayer;  vice-president,  Frank  Jones;  treasurer,  Wil- 
liam M.  Wood;  assistant  treasurer.  Edward  P.  Chapin;  secretary,  Joseph  T.  Shaw. 

iKrcot<w».— Frederick  Ayer,  Lowell,  Mass. ;  Frank  Jones,  Portemouth,  N.  H. :  Charles 
K.  Flint,  New  York;  William  M.  Wood,  Andover,  Mass.:  l^rancis  W.  Kittredce, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  James  Phillips,  Jr.,  Boston,  Mass. )  S^mu^l  t,  Colt,  ^'^^^^PffS&l  e 
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Edwin  C.  Swift,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Edward  P.  Chapin,  Andover,  Maw. ;  J.  Clifford  Wood- 
liall.  Summit,  N.  J. 

ExeeuHve  oommittM.— William  M.  Wood,  James  Phillips,  jr.,  Frederick  Ayer. 

Selling  o^enoy.—American  Woolen  Company,  New  York;  J.  Clifford  Woodlmll, 
selling  agent. 

Comptroller, — ^Hamilton  S.  Corwin,  certified  pnblic  aooonntant. 

Transfer  agenU. — Guaranty  Trust  Company,  New  York  City,  N.  T. ;  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company,  Boston,  Mass. :  Registrar  and  Transfer  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

J?09i«trar«.— Knickerbocker  Trust  Company,  New  York  Cify,  N.  Y. ;  International 
Trust  Company.  Boston,  Mass. 

Q.  Have  all  tne  mills  which  were  taken  over  by  the  new  company  been  operated 
steadilv  since  the  organization  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  any  of  them  been  closed  all  the  timet— A.  We  have  shut  down  one 
plant,  entirely  dismantling  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  for  thatf — A.  It  was  antiquated  and  located  in  an  unde- 
sirable place  for  woolen  manafacturing. 

Q.  The  change,  then,  was  for  economic  reasons f — ^A«  Yes;  we  transfnred  and 
absorbed  the  machinery  in  our  otiier  mills,  so  that  we  did  not  lose  the  ci^iacity  of  the 
mill. 

Q.  Have  you  changed  the  production  of  the  mills  you  took  overf — A.  Yes,  in  some 
instances. 

Q.  So  that  some  of  them  are  not  producing  such  goods  as  they  produced  before f— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  that  necessitated  a  change  of  the  machinery  f — ^A.  Yes,  in  some  instances. 

Q.  What  are  the  principal  advantages  of  oonsolidation  in  that  way  as  compared 
with  the  old  separate  managements  f — ^A.  Numerous.  To  beg^  with,  the  selling  of 
our  ^oods  direct  is  a  great  feature  in  economizing;  and  then  the  convenience  or  the 
facility  afforded  the  different  managers  to  compare  notes  in  the  running  of  their 
various  departments  has  brought  around  happy  results.  The  benefits  aoeming  in 
that  way  have  resulted  in  the  better  running  of  the  same  plants.  Bv  ^e  oentnli- 
zation  of  the  business  we  are  able  to  buy  our  supplies  more  economically.  Then, 
to  be  able  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  mill  costs  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
various  mills  with  each  other  is  invaluable,  and  has  resulted  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  company.  The  distribution  and  manipulations  of  the  stock  is  another 
feature. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  stock  of  the  companv  or  the  stock  you  manufacture  f— A 
The  stock  iu  process,  yes;  economies  arising  m>m  the  transfer  of  materials  from  one 
mill  to  another;  any  mill  not  being  able  to  use  its  waste  product,  it  could  be  used  in 
some  other  mill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmaiv.)  What  one  mill  would  waste  another  mill  could  usef— A 
Yes ;  practically  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  You  produce  different  kinds  of  goods  in  Mie  different  mills, 
thenf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whereas  under  the  old  system  some  of  the  mills  were  producing  the  same  kind 
of  ^oods  as  others  and  competing f — A.  Yes;  we  have  also  saved  a  great  deal  in 
freights  over  the  old  arrangement. 

Q.  The  consolidation,  then,  has  resulted  in  various  economies  in  production  and 
distribution  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  has  it  affected  the  labor  employed  f — A.  The  American  Woolen  Company 
has  increased  its  wages,  and  I  think  is  to-day  paying  the  highest  wages  ever  paid 
in  this  coantry  iu  woolen  manufacture.  It  is  embarrassed  to^y  by  other  mills  in 
the  country  who  have  not  responded  to  the  increase,  but,  notwithstanding,  we  have 
been  able  to  maintain  a  very  nigh  standard — ^the  highest  ever  paid. 

Q.  How  does  the  number  of  people  employed  by  the  American  Woolen  Company 
compare  with  the  total  number  employed  by  the  several  companies  which  are  con- 
stitaent  to  itf — A.  We  are  engaging  more  men,  and  have  a  larger  pay  roll  than  ever 
before.    There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  operatives. 

Q.  Are  you  producing  more  goods  f— A.  We  are  producing  more  goods  and  have 
added  more  machinery. 

Q.  Are  you  producing  better  goods  than  the  old  companies  ever  didf — ^A.  We 
think  so. 

Q.  Does  your  product  embrace  about  all  the  varieties  of  woolen  goods  consumed 
in  this  country  f~A.  All  but  ladies'  dress  goods  and  perhaps  the  very  cheapest  shoddy 
goods. 

Q.  Havevouanyknitffoodsf—A.  We  have  not.    I  refsr  to  men's  wear  particularly. 

Q.  How  do  your  goo<b  compare  in  quality  with  the  imported  goods  which  com- 
pete with  themf — A.  Compare  very  favorably,  although  I  suppose  there  are  people 
in  this  country  who  insist  on  foreign  goods,  but  we  do  not  meet  serious  competition 
now. 

Q.  Do  you  aim  to  produce  goods  which  compete  with  the  Bradford  worstedsf — A 
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If  yon  localize  Bradford  worsteds,  I  should  say  yes.    I  think  oar  goods  are  superior 
to  the  Bradford  goods. 

Q.  The  principal  competition  from  foreign  woolens  has  heen  in  the  finer  goods  for 
some  years,  has  it  notf — A.  Under  the  free- wool  tariff,  or  dnring  the  period  of  free 
wool,  we  were  in  competition  with  most  of  the  grades  in  forei^  goods,  perhaps  more 
severely  on  the  finer  goods,  but  I  think  we  met  about  everything  that  could  be  made 
abroad,  unless  perhaps  in  overcoatings  and  fabrics  of  that  description,  where  I  do 
not  think  they  offered  us  as  severe  competition. 

Q.  How  do  wages  paid  to  your  labor  compare  with  wages  paid  to  the  labor  in 
England  producing  similar  or  competing  goods  T— A.  Without  refreshing  my  memory, 
I  think  our  wages  average  100  per  cent  higher  than  in  England. 

Q.  Is  the  product  per  man  and  per  machine  greater  in  this  country  than  it  is 
there f — A.  In  a  general  way,  yes;  and  I  feel  pretty  certain  that  if  conditions  were 
the  same  we  could  export  our  woolen  goods;  something  we  can  not  do  to-day. 

Q.  Why  can  not  you  do  it — what  condition  is  in  the  way  I — A.  Our  tariff  on  raw 
materials  and  the  wages  of  labor.  I  think  wool  is  the  only  product  in  this  country 
that  can  not  be  exported  manufactured. 

Q.  You  remarked  that  when  you  had  free  wool  you  had  greater  competition  from 
foreign-made  goods  than  now  f~ A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  then,  have  you  not  sained  as  much  by  dispensing  with  that  competition 
as  yon  think  you  lose  by  not  naving  an  opportunity  to  export f — A.  We  certainly 
Have^  because  under  the  tiien  existing  conditions  of  insufficient  protection  on  goodH, 
we  didn't  get  the  full  benefit  hoped  for  by  free  wool.  With  free  wool  and  adequatn 
protection  on  manufactured  goods,  I  beheve  we  could  keep  our  mills  much  better 
engaged  and  give  employees  more  steady  work,  and  by  this  be  able  to  produce  a 
greater  volume  at  a  cheaper  cost  and  tnereby  create  conditions  admitting  of  the 
exjK>rting  of  goods.  As  matters  are  now.  in  my  opinion  we  are  paving  the  way  for 
severer  home  competition  by  not  being  aole  to  export.  It  seems  to  me  there  should 
be  some  way  for  exporting  our  goods  by  way  of  a  rebate  to  the  manufacturers  on 
the  manufactured  goods  exported  equivalent  to  the  duty  on  the  raw  materials. 

Q.  That  is  provided  for  by  law  now,  is  it  notf — ^A.  Yes,  so  far  as  the  duty  on  for- 
eign wool  is  concerned ;  but  it  is  a  veiy  complicated  calculation^  where  foreign  and 
domestic  wools  are  both  used  in  goods—so  complicated  that  it  is  not  practicable  to 
take  advantage  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clark K.)  If  it  is  practicable  to  foreign  wool,  why  can  not  you  produce 
from  foreign  wool  successfully  for  the  export  trade  and  get  a  rebate f — A.  That 
would  inv^ve  manufacturing  cloth  wholly  irom  foreign  wools  for  foreign  markets 
exclnsively,  involving  special  patterns  and  styles,  apart  from  the  general  produc- 
tion of  the  mills,  and  would  not  pay.  There  can  be  no  export  of  woolens  success- 
fully built  up  until  the  Government  can  give  us  our  raw  materials  as  cheaply  as  for- 
eign manufacturers  get  them,  either  bv  giving  us  free  wool  or  a  rebate  equal  to  the 
duty  on  all  the  wool  we  use;  in  addition  the  protection  on  the  goods  necessary  to 
equalize  the  difference  in  wages  and  interest. 

Q.  Have  the  tentative  efforts  to  export  woolen  goods  been  failures  as  a  general 
thing f — A.  I  never  knew  it  to  be  successfully  done.  I  have  heard  a  few  instances, 
but  they  were  experimental. 

Q.  Has  the  home  market  for  woolen  goods  improved  very  much  within  the  last  3 
or  4  years f — A.  Oh,  yes,  indeed;  by  shutting  our  foreign  goods  this  market  has 
imjpTOved. 

Q.  Has  the  quality  of  goods  been  improved  during  the  same  timet — A.  I  don't 
think  the  quality  has  deteriorated.  A  greater  volume  and  variety  of  goods  are  now 
being  made,  and  there  are  more  substitutes  used  than  ever  before  on  account  of  this 
increased  volume  and  variety. 

Q.  When  did  this  use  of  substitutes  begin  f — A.  It  has  been  particularly  noticeable 
daring  the  last  year— ^I  suppose  after  the  adoption  of  the  Dingley  bill,  but  more 
particularly  in  volume  this  last  year,  say  since  the  great  rise  in  wool.  I  do  not  ^ 
think  it  was  due  to  the  Dingley  law  as  much  as  to  the  speculation  abroad  in  wool. 
I  think  this  speculation  in  wool  forced  manufacturers  into  snbstitntes.  It  is  due  also 
to  the  popular  demand  for  cheap  goods. 

Q.  Are  they  of  domestic  or  foreign  preparation  f — A.  Cotton  is  used  more  than 
ever  before,  and  domestic  wool  waste  and  shoddies. 

Q.  Are  tne  waste  and  shoddy  mills  and  mills  which  make  wool  extracts  as  well 
employed  now  as  they  were  in  1895,  1896,  and  1897 f— A.  You  refer  to  the  period 
unaer  Mr.  Cleveland  t 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  think  they  have  been  pretty  well  engaged.  I  think  they  are  being 
pretty  well  employed  now. 

Q.  Do  they  run  nights  now  I— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  do. 
Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  substitutes  are  imported  to-day  to  any  such  extent 
as  they  were  ibrmerlyf— A.  Imported  shoddies  f 
Q,  Yes. — ^A.  Excluded,  I  think,  absolutely. 
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Q.  If  protectioii  were  takeD  from  wool,  what  do  vou  think  would  be  the  effect  on 
the  domestic  production  of  wool  f — A.  In  some  of  the  Territories  and  Stales  the  clip 
of  wool  actually  increased  during  the  free-wool  period.  In  the  Eastern  or  farmini 
States  it  decreased,  but  it  had  l^n  continnonsly  decreasine  for  many  yean.  Th» 
American  fEtrmers  do  not  seem  to  care  to  raise  wool,  but  I  befieve  it  can  be  nUsed  in 
the  ranch  States  as  cheaply  and  adyantageously  as  in  Australia. 

Q.  Did  not  the  iiocks  decline  rapidly  under  the  Wilson  lawf — ^A.  In  some  locali- 
ties, perhaps;  but  wool  being  a  by-product  of  the  farm;  I  think  the  Eastern  wool 
grower  would  raise  about  as  much  as  now. 

Q.  Is  it  desirable  to  the  woolen  manufacturer  to  haye  a  larae  domestic  production 
of  wool  f— A.  Yes.  I  can  see  no  objection  to  a  large  clip.  U  would  insure  honest 
goods. 

Q.  The  wools  of  this  country  are  of  strong  fiber  and  good  wearing  oualitiesf — A 
Very  superior  wool;  superior  to  the  foreign  wools  in  some  respects.  But  for  some 
purposes  the  foreign  wool  is  superior,  depending  on  the  fabric  that  is  to  be  mads. 

Q.  Do  you  use  some  foreign  wools  nowf — ^A.  Yes,  indeed. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  yon  nave  to  pay  the  dut^  on  those  wools  f — ^A.  We  are  oblif;ed 
to  use  the  wools  in  blending  for  fabrics  for  which  there  is  a  demand. 

Q.  You  are  able  to  sell  the  goods  at  prices  which  the  people  i>ay  and  can  afford  to 
pay  apparently.  Have  you  increased  prices  since  the  formation  of  the  American 
Woolen  Company  f — A.  Only  as  the  raw  material  bore  upon  it.  But  on  the  whole  we 
have  reduced  prices.  Cloth  has  never  been  so  cheap  as  now  under  protected  wool. 
I  do  not  think  we  have  ever  made  cloth  so  cheaply  tor  the  consumer  under  protected 
wool  as  we  are  doing  to-day. 

Q.  The  fact  that  you  have  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  wool  than  it  commanded  under 
the  free  wool  r^^ime  has  not  prevented  you  fr-om  doing  business,  nor  prevented  the 
people  from  getting  their  goods  at  a  lower  price f — A.  Well,  I  would  not  put  it  in 
that  way.  I  think  they  are  paying  more  for  the  same  goods  now  than  thev  did  under 
free  wool.  We  are,  of  course,  paying  more  for  wool  now  than  we  did  during  that 
period. 

Q.  They  are  buying  more  goods  now,  are  they  notf — A.  The  mills  are  busier  now 
than  they  were  during  the  free- woo)  period.  We  did  not,  however,  have  sufficient 
time  to  try  the  free-wool  experiment  satisfactorily ;  it  was  hardly  inaugurated  before 
it  was  off. 

Q.  Is  it  very  important  for  the  woolen  manufacturer  to  have  stable  conditions,  as 
far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned  f — ^A.  Very  important. 

Q.  When  you  get  conformed  to  a  system  it  is  very  damaging  to  have  it  changed  f— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Even  though  you  desire  free  wool  for  some  purposes,  and  especially  for  the 
export  trade,  is  that  object  sufficiently  important  to  lead  you  to  desire  radical  tariff 
le^lation  f — ^A.  We  should  deplore  anything  of  that  kind  just  at  this  time.  We 
think  that  the  woolen  manufacturer  should  be  allowed  a  little  period  to  set  adjusted 
to  existing  conditions  before  being  hurled  into  another  change;  we  hardly  get  estab- 
lished before  we  are  again  disturbed,  and  this  is  expensive.  I  should  say  we  would 
rather  go  along  just  as  we  are  for  awhile,  at  least  for  a  few  years,  to  enable  us  to 
recover  from  the  last  expensive  experiment.  We  ought  to  be  allowed  to  get  into 
shape  to  meet  a  changed  condition,  if  one  is  coming. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  a  change  of  selling  arrangements.  Have  you  dispensed  with 
commission  houses  entirely,  and  do  you  sell  directly  to  the  retailers  f — A.  Not  to  the 
retailers ;  we  sell  to  the  jobbers  and  manufacturing  clothiers. 

Q.  You  do  not,  then,  maintain  branch  houses  in  different  cities,  but  send  the 
goods  directly  from  your  mills  to  the  people  who  order  themf— A«  Directly  to  the 
buyers. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  traveling  salesmen  f — A.  We  do. 

Q.  More  than  were  employed  by  the  several  mills  in  your  combination  under  the 
old  regime  f — ^A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  I  Imow  we  have  a  very  lai^ge 
sell  in  e  force. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  When  the  American  Woolen  Company  was  organized, 
how  did  you  reach  the  valuation  of  the  different  corporations  that  came  into  the 
new  corporation  f — A.  The  largest  manufacturers  came  together  and  very  easily 
arrived  at  a  conclusion. 

Q.  That  was  upon  a  fair  valuation  of  the  plants  taken  inf— A.  Yes;  plants  which 
are  the  buildings  and  machinery. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  one  that  was  dismantled.  Was  that  a  separate  company  f  Did 
that  belong  to  a  separate  company  f— A.  Yes;  it  was  too  small  to  mention. 

Q.  What  object  nad  you  in  taking  that  company  inf— A.  The  price,  and  becanie 
we  could  utilize  the  machinery  in  our  other  plants. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  the  woolen  industry  in  this  country  do  you  control f— A 
There  are  no  figures  extant  that  would  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Have  you  any  active  competition f~A.  Any  aotiTe  competition! 

Q.  Yes.— A.  The  liveUest  kind. 
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Q.  Ton  are  not  able  to  limit  the  production  or  fix  the  price,  then  f — A.  I  think  we 
are  potent  in  the  woolen  business,  bnt  we  are  not  a  monopoly. 

Q.  Yon  have  a  fair  per  cent  of  profit  as  vonr  bnsiness  is  now  rnnf— A.  Owing  to 
the  large  volume  of  bnsiness  we  get  a  fair  but  not  excessive  return. 

Q.  Yon  spoke  a  moment  ago  a^ut  your  eoods  being  superior  to  the  former  pro- 
duction—that IB,  of  former  years.  Does  that  also  apply  to  the  coloring  of  yonr 
goods  f— A.  The  dyes  or  dyeing  f 

Q.  The  dyeing;  yes. — A.  In  dyeing  we  have  never  reached  a  higher  state  of  per- 
fection than  now. 

Q.  Was  that  in  former  years  an  objection  to  American  made  goods f — A.  Possibly. 
I  have  been  told  so. 

Q.  Yon  have  substantially  the  same  formula  now  that  is  used  abroad  for  dyeing  f — 
A.  Yes;  practically  so.  Each  dyer,  of  course,  has  his  own  methods.  Germany  has 
brought  the  manufacture  of  dyestuffs  to  the  highest  perfection,  but  we  avail  our- 
selves of  the  most  desirable  dycstnfi's  whether  manufEtctured  here  or  abroad. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  about  other  foreign  substances  being  used.  In  what 
way  is  that  usedf  Is  it  in  making  a  particular  kind  of  goods  that  is  sold  now  f — A. 
I  think  perhaps  the  very  existence  of  substitutes  has  led  to  the  invention  of  fabrics 
that  are  called  for  now. 

Q.  Are  those  goods  put  upon  the  market  as  all  woolf — A.  No;  they  are  sold  for 
what  thev  are. 

Q.  Is  that  substitute  mixed  with  the  wool  in  spinning  or  carding f— A.  Yes;  in 
some  instances  before  carding. 

Q.  Is  there  any  instance  in  which  it  forms  the  interior  part  of  the  thread  f — A.  No; 
not  precisely.  Very  often  in  an  overcoating^  we  use  a  cotton  warp,  and  then  we  have 
cotton-mixed  cassimeres  where  the  cotton  is  mixed  in  so  that  you  can  hardly  dis- 
cover it  with  the  naked  eye.    It  might  be  discovered  by  chemical  analysis. 

(^.  Yon  were  speaking  a  moment  aso  about  the  tariff  on  wool  being  one  obstacle  to 
the  export  of  your  product.  If  you  had  tree  wool,  would  you  be  able  to  find  a  for- 
eign market f — A.  I  think  eventually  we  could,  if  we  had  adequate  protection  on 
goods  in  order  to  maintain  our  labor  schedule,  together  with  free  wool,  and  relying 
on  American  energy  and  increased  production  to  lower  the  cost. 

Q.  Supposing  the  tariff  should  be  taken  off  the  manufactured  product,  what 
thenf — ^A.  We  should  be  inundated  with  foreign  goods,  our  mills  would  be  Obliged 
to  stop,  and  we  could  only  resume  by  adjusting  our  labor  costs  to  European  condi- 
tions.   Labor  and  interest  would  be  the  only  items  left  for  consideration. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  if  yon  had  free  wool  you  would  be  willing  to  take  the  tariff 
off  cloth f — A.  No,  sir;  emphatically  no,  unless  you  are  willing  to  reduce  American 
WM^es  to  the  basis  of  foreign  wages. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  nothing  bnt  the  labor  and  interest  items  would  be 
left.  Perhaps  I  was  led  into  an  error  there.  That  was  the  reason  I  asked  that  ques- 
tion. Now,  let  me  go  a  little  further.  Suppose  the  tariff  is  taken  off  from  wool, 
what  effect  will  that  have  on  the  supply  f — A.  I  think  we  will  get  all  the  wool  we 
want.  I  do  not  understand  that  wool  now  is  such  an  important  branch  of  husbandry 
in  this  country.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  a  few  growers  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
More  than  one-half  our  clip  is  raised  on  ranches,  and,  I  understand,  largely  on  free 
Government  lands. 

Q.  Where  would  you  look  for  vour  raw  material  if  the  industry  was  injured  in 
this  country  and  lessened f — A.  I  do  not  think  the  industry  will  be  injured  in  this 
country.  The  business  of  raising  wool  in  the  far  Western  States,  where  land  is  free, 
is  too  vrofttable  to  be  abandoned,  and  I  believe  it  would  continue  to  increase  under 
free  wool,  even  though  it  should  decline  in  the  East.  I  do  not  think  there  is  wool 
enough  raised  in  the  world  to  supply  the  human  family,  and  we  have  to  resort  to 
substitutes  in  addition.  Wool  will  be  wanted  and  the  demand  will  bring  the  pro- 
duction and  encourage  the  raising  of  wool. 

Q.  If  the  tariff,  though,  is  taken  from  wool  and  reduces  the  price,  that  necessarilv 
will  increase  the  demand,  will  it  not,  for  woolf— A.  I  think  not  necessarily,  though 
the  demand  would  be  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  price.  Supply  and  demand  woald 
regulate  the  price. 

^.  In  the  end  would  it  have  anv  tendency  to  bring  up  the  price  I — A.  That  would 
be  the  natural  expectation.  Still  it  seems  to  me  it  depends  upon  the  demand  for 
wool. 

Q.  Would  it  bring  up  the  price  so  that  the  American  woolgrower  could  afford  to 
raise  itf — A.  I  believe  wool  would  be  as  successfully  raised  as  now,  and  perhaps 
more  to  the  advantage  of  the  grower.  The  question  is  whether  the  millions  of 
people  of  this  country  are  to  be  taxed  for  the  questionable  benefit  of  a  few 
woolgrowers. 

Q.  Suppose  we  put  it  the  other  way— that  we  want  to  tax  the  population  of  the 
country  for  the  wool  manufacturers,  then  whatf — A.  I  do  not  think  the  woolen 
manufacturers  look  upon  the  tariff  on  woolens  as  a  tax  on  the  consumers.  It  cer- 
tainly isn't  so  to-day.    The  manufacturers  never  have  as  a  body  objected  to  the 
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woolgrower  reoeiying  a  protection  under  the  tariff,  bat  in  my  opinion  he  is  bettor 
off  under  free  wool. 

Q.  My  last  qaettion  snggeets  one  of  the  elements  that  is  entering  into  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  at  the  present  time,  does  it  notf— A.  The  duty  on  wool  t 

Q.  The  duty  on  wool  along  with  other  duties. — A.  I  think  the  tariff  on  woolen 
ffoods  is  the  gist  of  the  situation,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  this  industry.  I  think  the 
duty  on  wool  is  handicapping  the  industry. 

Q.  It  may  be  for  export,  but  is  it  for  domestic  sales  f — A.  I  think  yon  will  agree  it 
is  handicapping  the  manufacturing  of  goods.  If  we  were  in  position  to  export 
goods,  we  could  keep  our  machinery  emploved  at  times  when  now  it  becomes  neo- 
eM8ary  to  shut  down  and  throw  our  employees  out  of  work.  Awaiting  the  last 
national  election  and  incidental  thereto,  one-third  of  our  machinery  was  idle  for 
months  and  our  employees  lost  a  million  dollars  in  wages.  If  we  coiild  have  exported 
our  goods,  we  mignt  have  prevented  this  idleness  and  our  help  would  have  beea 
a  million  dollars  better  off  in  wages. 

Q.  But  with  free  wool  the  farmer  would  have  lost  a  million,  would  he  notf— A  I 
do  not  think  so.  The  people  of  the  country  would  have  received  great  benefit  in 
cheaper  goods.  I  was  not  prepared  for  this  line  of  argiunent  concerning  theee 
economic  questions.  I  rather  tnought  you  were  going  to  confine  me  to  manufsctar- 
ing  and  to  my  business.  I  am  not  a  philosopher,  yon  Know,  and  I  am  not  a  politics! 
economist. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Is  the  subject  of  tariffs  a  matter  of  consideration  in  yoar 
company  at  the  present  time  in  any  wayf — ^A.  Not  now.  We  are  trying  to  adjutt 
ourselves  to  the  condition  of  things. 

Q.  And  you  would  like  to  have  this  adjustment  remain  f— A  We  should  prefer  it 
would  not  be  disturbed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Ton  spoke  of  the  moving  of  machinery  from  one  mill 
and  transferring  machinery  around.  What  became  of  the  workmen  that  were 
employed  in  that  mill  when  this  machinery  was  removed f— A.  Probably  followed 
the  machinery  wherever  it  went.    It  would  command  employment  there. 

Q.  Not  necessarily  the  labor  that  was  employed f — A.  They  had  disappeared;  the 
mill  was  idle. 

Q.  How  far  has  the  economy  of  methods  by  your  organization  eliminated  compe- 
titionf — ^A.  It  is  a  question  I  can't  possibly  answer;  but  the  organization  did  elimi- 
nate the  competition  between  the  mills  comprising  it. 

Q.  They  were  formerly  competing  companies  f — A.  Ves. 

Q.  By  ioining  them  together  you  have  assigned  to  each  company  that  kind  of 
goods,  which,  preferably,  it  could  makef — A.  Yes,  t-o  advantage.  That  Is  the  policy 
that  we  are  trying  to  do  business  on. 

Q.  Is  America  the  only  country  nsin^  substitutes  for  wool f— A.  Oh,  no,  indeed.  I 
fancy  they  use  them  to  greater  perfection  abroad  than  we  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Greater  f— A.  Greater  perfection  abroad  than  we  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  the  use  of  cotton  a  new  process f— A.  No;  not  by  any 
means.    I  think,  however,  it  is  being  used  more  than  ever  before. 

Q.  Is  there  not  an  invention  whereby  the  wool  can  be  wound  around  a  cotton  core, 
so  to  speak,  and  make  a  yam  that  is  hardly  discernible  from  the  real  wool  yamf— 
A.  Yes;  there  is  such  a  method  employed,  though  we  do  not  make  nae  of  it.  I 
believe  it  is  used  in  a  small  way  by  knitters. 

Q.  Are  not  there  some  grades  of  goods  where  the  use  of  cotton  is  preferable  to  the 
use  of  pure  wool  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Make  a  better  wearing  fabric  f — A.  Better  cloth. 

Q.  Better  finished  cloth  f--A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  not  the  use  of  wool  that  has  already  been  used  give  a  finer  gloss  and  finish 
sometimes  to  fabrics  f — A.  I  see  no  reason  why  wool  once  used  shouldbe  superior  to 
fresh  pure  wool,  although  noils  properly  selected  give  results  not  otherwise  obtained. 

Q.  In  some  respects  is  tho  use  cf  these  sabstitntes  an  improvement  in  the  appear- 
ance and  wear  of  these  finished  products  within  reasonanle  bounds f — A.  within 
reasonable  bonnds,  considering  the  monev  invested,  I  would  think  so.  There  is, 
however,  nothing  like  fresh  wool  in  manufacturing.    You  can't  beat  that. 

Q.  No;  I  understand.  In  many  instances,  however,  the  use  of  shoddy  is  for  the 
purpose  of  cheapening  prodncuf — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  the  time  when  there  was  free  wool  in  this  country,  say  from  1894  to 
1897,  you  suffered  materially  from  the  competition  of  foreign-inade  goods,  did  yoo 
notf— A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  the  tariff  was  taken  off  wool  and  off  the  manufactured  goods,  would  you  not 
suffer  from  that  same  competition  I— A.  Yes ;  decidedly. 

Q.  Snpposinp^  you  restored  the  conditions  of  1894  to  1897,  would  you  not  have  the 
same  competition  yon  had  then  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  you  would  have  much  time  then  to  get  the  foreign  market 
when  yon  had  to  fight  for  yonr  ownf — A.  I  think  with  proper  labor  proteotion  we 
oould  have  more  than  held  our  own  if  we  had  been  allowed  time. 
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Q.  That  is,  vou  ine«n  if  yoa  conld  have  bad  proteotion  on  the  maonfactaied  goods 
and  free  wool  T— A.  Yes;  but  of  coarse  that  left  the  woolgrower  Mritboat  protection. 

Q.  Now,  along  that  same  line,  can  yon  boy  wool  in  the  markets  of  the  world  any 
cheaper  than  the  foreign  mannracturerf— A.  We  conld  bny  jnst  as  cheap,  bat  if  we 
purchase  abroad  and  pay  import  duties,  our  wools  cost  more. 

Q.  Then  does  it  not  actually  oome  down  to  a  competition  in  the  price  paid  for 
labor  f — A.  That  is  what  I  snggested  a  while  ago.  After  the  raw  materials  come  in 
free,  it  would  remain  a  matter  of  wages  and  amount  invested  in  plants  constructed 
under  high  labor — ^briefly,  interest. 

Q.  Now,  then,  would  it  be  a  benefit  to  the  general  industries  of  this  country  to 
reduce  labor  50  per  cent f— -A.  No;  it  would  be  a  great  mistake. 

Q.  Then  we  had  better  not  chase  the  i^is  fatuus  of  the  foreign  market  at  the 
sacrifice  of  our  own  labor,  had  wef— A.  No;  that  was  the  point  1  was  making. 

Q.  Do  you  control  any  patents  or  processes  which  give  your  association  any  i^Yan- 
taffes  in  manufacturing f — A.  No. 

Q.  It  is  not  like  the  production  of  some  manufactured  goods  where  there  are  pat- 
ents owned  and  controlled  f — A.  We  have  nothing  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Now,  was  there  not  an  excessive  importation  of  wool  jnst  previous  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Dingley  bill  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  how  much  of  that  wool  remains  in  the  country 
at  thepresent  time  unused f — A.  I  should  think  it  was  about  absorbed. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  absorbed f~ A.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any;  or,  if  so,  there  is  very 
little  here. 

Q.  A  manufacturer  in  Philadelphia,  or  at  least  an  expert,  testified  that  a  very 
appreciable  quantity  of  that  wool  was  still  in  the  market.  You  would  not  agree 
with  him,  thenf — A.  I  should  not,  at  all.  That  is  a  matter  of  comparison,  for  we 
bny  millions  of  pounds  a  year,  and  he  may  be  buying  hnndreds  of  tnousands.  But 
from  my  point  of  view  I  should  say  there  was  very  1  ittle,  if  any,  in  the  country — 
not  appreciable. 

Q.  Vo  you  think  that  that  excess  was  all  used  up  last  year — a  year  ago,  sayf— A. 
I  think  it  was  used  verv  generally  after  the  importation,  and  has  gradnally  disap- 
peared, but  I  might  add  that  this  delayed  the  consumption  of  domestic  wool  that 
may  still  be  extant.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  wool  here  that  probably  wouldn't 
have  been  but  for  this  very  foreign  wool. 

Q.  CBj  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  is  the  wearing  quality  of  the  cloth  in  which  you 
use  tne  substitutes f — A.  That  depends  upon  the  substitute.  Of  course,  there  is 
nothing  like  straight  wool.    The  cloth  made  of  shoddy  would  not  have  the  darability. 

Q.  Supposing  that  it  was  cottenf— A.  If  it  had  cotton  in  it,  it  would  be  stronger 
than  all  shoddy. 

Q.  Is  the  coloring  in  goods  made  of  wool  substitutes  equal  to  that  in  goods  made 
of  pure  wool  f— A.  Not  in  general  so  satisfactory. 

Q.  You  sell  it  cheaper f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  it  is  worn  by  persons  who  are  not  able  to  buy  the  pure  wool t— A.  No; 
everybody  wears  it.  I  have  got  a  suit  on  this  minute  made  of  shoddy,  all  shoddy, 
not  a  bit  of  pure  wool  in  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  The  suit  you  have  on  nowf— A.  Yes;  made  from  floor 
sweepings  and  wastes  and  noils. 

Q.  lliat  suit  you  have  onf— A.  Yes;  waste  from  the  mill,  scoured  and  cleaned. 

Q.  You  can  not  complain  of  the  looks  of  it. — ^A.  No;  1  think  it  very  presentable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  make  the  finer  cloths,  such  as  doeskin  and 
bnmdclothf — A.  Doeskin  is  out  of  date  now,  practically  speaking;  but  we  make  the 
finest  eloth  that  is  made  in  this  country — no  better  made. 

Q.  There  is  no  necessity  for  one  to  import  cloth,  then,  merely  because  he  wants  a 
fine  suit f— A.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  importing  forei^  goods;  I  think  we  cau 
supply  whatever  is  wanted.  There  are  people  given  to  foreign  tastes,  and  they  have 
to  be  satisfied. 

(^.  Frequently  when  von  go  into  a  clothiug  store  the  salesman  will  tell  you  that 
This  is  imported  goods f— A.  Well,  some  of  our  mill  goods  have  passed  for  foreign 
goods;  it  IS  humiliating,  but  we  have  known  of  that  sort  of  thing  being  done. 

Q.  The  quality  is  as  good  as  the  foreign  goods  f — A.  We  think  bo,  although  there 
are  some  very  high-cost  foreign  goods,  where  they  pnt  in  more  labor  than  we  do, 
that  are  superior  to  ours,  but  they  are  exceptional  goods. 

Q.  They  are  very  fine  cloths f — A.  Yes;  I  think  so.  I  will  claim  that  the  kerseys 
in  this  country  are  superior  to  the  foreign :  the  clay  diagonals  made  in  this  country 
are  more  honest  than  the  foreign  goods.  1  think  there  are  no  clay  diagonals  made 
anywhere  superior  to  those  made  in  the  Washington  Mills  in  Massachusetts  or  the 
Wansknck  Mills,  at  Providence,  R.  I. 

Q.  Yon  think  the  public  are  beginning  to  appreciate  quality  f — A .  I  think  so.  Our 
goods  are  selling  on  their  merits,  and  we  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  that  respect. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmak.)  Have  you  special  trade-marks f— A.  No;  only  the  np-"-*- 
of  our  mills. 
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Q.  It  takes  yean  to  get  a  Tepntationf— A.  Tee;  it  is  a  matter  of  time. 

Q.  And  you  would  not  dare  to  sacrifice  a  reputation  once  attained  by  patting  in 
shoddy  goods  f— -A.  We  would  not  misrepresent  onr  goods.  We  only  maKe  snteti- 
tntes  and  shoddy  fabrics  when  called  for. 

Q.  Does  the  trade  respond  by  proper  patronage  after  the  quality  of  the  eoods  has 
been  established  by  a  trade  reputation  f— A.  They  reooffnize  that,  we  think,  season 
after  season.  Particular  mills  eigoy  a  special  reputation.  We  are  very  fortonste 
in  our  company  in  that  respect ;  we  have  mills  of  the  finest  reputation  in  the  coootrj. 

Q.  Does  not  your  combination  of  the  mills  assist  you  in  maintaining  a  r^atation 
of  that  kind  and  in  maintaining  the  quality  of  the  goods  f— A.  I  think  our  reputa- 
tion calls  for  a  very  fine  quality  of  goods,  and  we  naturally  live  up  to  it. 

Q.  That  is  not  my  question.  Tour  mills  being  combined,  as  you  say,  in  one  organ- 
ization, does  it  not  enable  you  to  more  easily  maintain  this  quality 7 — A.  Possibly; 
but  I  don't  see  specially  why. 

Q.  Only  because  you  would  use  the  production  of  those  mills  in  the  things  thej 
were  especiaUy  adapted  for. — ^A.  The  economy  that  we  make  enables  us  to  give  a 
better  fabric  for  the  money,  and  the  consumer  will  gain  the  benefit  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Is  the  use  of  wool  extracts,  shoddy,  etc.,  a  public  evil  or  a 
public  benefitf — A.  I  should  think  it  was  a  public  benefit.  You  can  get  a  very  sat- 
isfactory piece  of  cloth  for  very  much  less  money. 

Q.  It  enables  a  larger  number  of  people  to  wear  woolen  who  would  not  otherwise 
be  able  to  wear  itf — A.  WeU,  I  do  not  think  there  is  wool  enough  raised,  as  I  said 
awhile  ago,  to  supply  eyerybody  with  all-wool  goods,  and  we  are  obliged  to  lesort 
to  substitutes. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  Tcry  great  improvement  in  the  processes  of  utilizing  the 
waste  products  f — A.  Yes,  ind^d. 

Q.  Especially  shoddy  f — ^A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  The  shoddy  of  to-day  is  a  very  much  superior  article  to  the  shoddy  of  25  yean 
agof — A.  I  do  not  know  that  the  shoddy  itself  is  any  difibrent  or  any  better;  I  think 
it  is  manufactured  better. 

Q.  Is  there  a  very  large  proportion  of  good  new  wool  in  all  the  higher  grades  of 
cloth  into  which  a  little  shoday  enters  f — ^A.  I  think  the  higher  grades  of  cloth  are 
all  pure  wool. 

Q.  All  pure  wool  t — A.  Yes ;  there  would  be  no  desire  to  introduce  shoddy  into  very 
fine  goods,  unless  perhaps  for  backingpurposes. 

Q.  How  about  medium  goods f — A.  Possibly  in  the  medium  goods  shoddy  could  be 
used.  There  is  no  doubt  that  .to  meet  public  demand  for  cheapness  fabri<»  are 
cheapened  in  every  way  possible. 

Q.  Is  there  some  sood  new  wool  in  medium  goods f — A.  Oh,  yes  indeed;  a  very 
small  percentage  of  Sioddy  enters  into  them.  Of  course,  the  manufacturer  is  driven 
by  competition  to  produce  the  best  article  for  the  least  money. 

Q.  Shoddy  is  all  wool,  is  it  notf — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  wool  that  has  been  worn  t— A.  That  has  been  worked  once  before— several 
times,  perhaps. 

Q.  Are  wool  extracts  used  largely — they  are  not  classed  as  shoddy,  I  suppose,  in 
the  trade— are  they  largely  used  T— A.  We  speak  of  them  as  shoddy. 

Q.  You  do  I— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Please,  for  the  record,  describe  the  difference  between  shoddy  proi>er  and  wool 
extracts. — A.  Commercially  there  is  no  difference,  although  there  is  a  difference  in 
preparing  the  stock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  have  stated,  if  I  understood  correctly,  that  since  the 
cousolidation  in  your  association  you  have  an  increase  both  in  the  number  of  people 
employed  and  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid.  Ami  right  in  that  f— A.  Yes.  When 
the  company  was  inaugurated  we  were  paying  out  in  wages  at  the  rate  of  $109,696.18 
per  week,  and  we  are  now  paying  $141,9&.e6  per  week.  During  that  period  the  aver- 
age rate  of  wages  was  increased  10  per  cent.  The  average  number  of  operatives 
einployed  was  15,300,  and  we  now  employ  17,108. 

Q.  Was  this  increase  due  to  any  superior  methods  on  the  part  of  your  combination 
or  due  to  the  natural  demand  by  reason  of  better  times  generaUy  throughout  the 
country  f — A.  I  think  it  is  the  result  of  the  combination  being  able  to  command 
business  through  reduced  cost  of  manufacture. 

Q.  Has  the  association  under  the  combination  been  generally  satisfiaotory  tbns 
farf — A.  Yes;  surprisingly  so,  we  think. 

Q.  Has  the  return  on  the  capital  been  satisfactory  f — ^A.  I  think,  considering  the 
times,  that  returns  are  fairly  satisfactory. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Boston,  Mass.,  February  gO,  1901, 

TE8TIM0HT  OF  MB.  JOHV  HOPEWELL, 

ManufaoiureTf  plushes. 

The  saboommission  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Home  Market  Club  at  2.08  p.  ra.,  Mr. 
Clarke  presiding;  at  which  time  Mr.  John  Hopewell  was  introdooed  as  a  witness, 
and,  bemff  first  only  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  (ByMr.  Ciarkb.)  Please  give  your  name  and  address.—A.  John  Hopewell; 
No.  129  Washington  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Q.  Are  yon  treasurer  of  the  Sanford  Mills  f — ^A.  Not  at  present.    I  turned  that  office 
over  to  my  brother  two  years  ago  on  account  of  poor  health. 
Q.  Yon  are  a  member  of  the  firm  of  L.  C.  Chase  &,  Co.  f — A.  I  am. 
Q.  Which  sells  the  goods  produced  by  the  Sanford  Mills,  and  also  some  others  f — 
A.  Quite  a  number  of  others. 

Q.  We  have  asked  you  to  come  before  us  chiefly  to  tell  us  about  the  development 
of  the  plush  industry. — A.  I  did  not  know,  of  course,  the  line  of  investigation  you  are 
pursuing  or  what  vou  desired  to  know.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  tell  anything  that  I 
can  that  will  be  of  interest  to  you  and  that  will  not  be  of  detriment  to  the  corpora- 
tion I  represent.  I  was  for  vears  treasurer  of  the  Sanford  Mills,  but  owine  to  poor 
health  and  desiring  to  be  relieved  of  my  many  duties,  I  turned  over  the  duties  of 
treasurer  to  my  brother ;  but  of  course  have  continued  my  connection  as  seniorpartner 
in  the  firm  of  £>.  C.  Chase  &,  Co.,  with  which  house  I  have  been  connectetl  for  33  years. 
I  got  some  data  together  last  week,  and  this  momine  after  m^  return  from  tiie  mills 
I  dictated  to  our  stenographer  a  general  outline  of  the  establishing  of  this  industry 
in  mohair  plush  in  America,  which  I  shall  be  ver^  glad  to  read  to  you,  and  if  there 
is  any  other  information  you  desire  which  I  can  give  that  does  not  expose  any  secrets, 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  that  too. 

Q.  All  right;  you  wiU  please  proceed  in  your  own  way.^A.  This,  of  course,  you 
understand,  is  necessarily  incomplete,  as  it  was  hastily  taken  from  data  and  put 
together,  and  I  have  had  a  chance  to  read  it  over  but  once  since  my  dictation  this 
morning.    The  witness  read  as  follows : 

Previous  to  1883  all  mohair  car  and  furniture  plushes  were  imported  from  Qer- 
many  and  France,  made  on  hand  looms  from  mohair  spun  in  Bradford,  England.  In 
December,  1881,  the  Goodall  Brothers,  Louis  B.  and  George  B.,  of  Sanford,  Me., 
commenced  experimenting,  with  a  view  to  manuufacturing  mohair  plushes  on  a 
power  loom,  something  wmch  had  never  been  accomplished  up  to  that  time.  To  the 
best  of  our  knowledge  two  previous  attempts  had  been  made  in  this  line  in  America, 
both  of  which  had  proved  utter  failures,  and  we  are  told  two  small  fortunes  were 
lost  in  an  endeavor  to  establish  the  industry  here. 

The  first  loom  was  a  failure,  and  the  second  loom  was  nearly  as  bad;  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1882  they  had  made  a  loom  which  was  much  nearer  perfect,  and  at  that 
time  the  firm  of  L.  C.  Chase  &  Co.  joined  forces  with  them  and  took  the  sale  of  the 
goodB, 

In  the  spring  of  1883  we  placed  on  the  market  what  was  known  as  crushed  fur- 
niture plush,  but  the  face  of^this  plush  was  not  sufficiently  good  to  answer  for  what 
is  known  as  high  pile  and  low  pile  oar  or  plain  plush. 

I  believe  we  were  the  first  ones  in  America  to  place  these  goods  on  the  market. 
If  you  are  familiar  with  it,  you  know  that  in  the  years  which  I  mention  there  was  a 
large  quantity  of  this  mohair  plush  used,  but  I  may  say  here  that  from  1887  up  to 
1S&2  there  was  an  enormous  amount  of  this  mohair  plush  made  by  such  houses  as 
ours,  the  Sanford  Mills^  and  Dobson  of  Philadelphia  and  Tingue  of  Connecticut, 
and  other  small  concerns  in  Philadelphia.  But  about  1892  the  sale  of  that  fabric 
went  out  of  date  for  furniture^  and  Dobson  and  Tingue  gave  up  entirely,  and  all  the 
little  fellows  in  Philadelphia  in  1892  or  1893  ceased  to  make  it.  Virtually  the  prod- 
uct went  out  of  use. 

In  the  last  2  or  3  years  there  has  been  a  small  revival  of  it,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent.  The  plushes  we  make  now  are  all  car  plushes,  Jacquard  pattern,  high  pile 
and  low  pile,  except  a  limited  amount  of  crushed  plush. 

There  was  on  the  market  at  that  time  an  embossed  plush ;  all  sorts  of  designs  and 
figures  embossed  in  the  plush  through  hot  embossing  machines,  and  it  made  beauti- 
ful patterns.  When  well  done,  the  ngures  remained  for  a  long  time,  but  when  imper- 
fectly done,  the  air  and  atmosphere  would  a£fect  it  so  it  would  oome  out,  and  the 
figures  would  disappear  in  use.  That  has  not  been  used  for  10  years  at  least;  none 
of  that  goods  has  been  on  the  market. 

The  imperfections  were  so  great  that  the  plush  had  to  be  crushed  or  embossed 
in  order  to  make  it  marketable,  and  it  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1884  that  we 
were  able  to  place  upon  the  market  mohair  plush  satisfactory  to  the  demands  of  the 
Amecioaa  oonsomer. 
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After  the  consolidation  of  the  Goodall  Brothers  with  the  Sanford  MiUs,  thej 
started  with  25  looms.  The  strongest  incentive  for  the  Goodall  Brothers  entering 
the  market  with  mohair  jUnsh  was  the  fact  that  from  the  best  figures  they  eoold 
compile  as  to  estimate  of  cost  of  manafaetare,  there  was  at  least  a  dollar  a  yard 
profit  to  the  American  manofactnrer  who  coold  saccessfally  make  plash  in  competi- 
tion with  foreign  manofsctorers. 

As  soon  as  Sanford  Mills,  through  their  representatiyes  L.  C.  Chase  &.  Co. 
entered  the  market  in  competition  with  the  German  and  French  mann^sctarerB, 
quotations  from  these  foreign  makers  commenced  to  decline,  and  while  there  was 
little  or  no  change  in  the  cost  of  mohair  for  the  next  four  years,  the  reduction  in 
price  to  the  American  jobber  was  very  great;  averaging  from  10  to  20  cenU>per  yard, 
or  frt>m  10  to  25  per  cent  each  year.  During  these  years  1885, 1886,  and  1887  the  cost 
of  mohair  was  48,  46,  and  45  cents,  respectively,  so  that  the  reduction  in  price  by 
the  foreign  manafacturers  was  caused  purely  and  simply  by  competition  felt  frooi 
the  American  manufacturers.  They  even  made  the  clMm  that  they  would  drire  us 
out  of  the  business,  as  had  been  done  before,  and  at  the  end  of  the  three  yeaxa  we 
seriously  felt  that  they  might  make  good  their  promise.  But  in  the  following  spring 
of  1887,  if  we  remember  correctly,  i^en  we  went  to  New  York  to  quote  prices  on 
these  goods,  we  learned  our  competitors  were  there,  but  had  declined  to  redooe  their 
prices  any  further.  I  immediately  telegraphed  my  partners  that  if  there  was  any 
profit  left  we  could  hope  to  hold  the  field. 

1  will  say  this  was  a  very  severe  struggle  for  the  three  years.  The  year  previous 
to  this,  or  about  that  time,  D.  Goff  A^  Sons,  of  Pawtncket,  R.  I.,  had  also  adopted 
power  looms,  and  they  came  into  the  market.  So  we  had  not  only  the  competition 
of  the  German  and  French,  but  severe  competition  of  our  own.  So  that  the  whole 
tendency  with  the  limited  consumption  was  to  a  survival  of  the  fittest  or  who  ooald 
retain  the  market. 

Of  course  during  these  three  years  from  1884  to  1887  we  had  constantly  experi- 
mented, improving  our  looms,  and  reducing  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and  we  foond  a 
little  margin  left  after  the  lowest  prices  our  competitors  had  made. 

At  that  time  there  was  quite  a  high  tariff  on  the  goods,  which  should  have  been 
enongh  to  protect  us  against  foreign  competition,  but  one  of  the  disadvantages  in 
establishing  a  new  industry  of  this  kind  is  that  the  best  experts  can  not  tell  within 
10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  value  of  plush,  and  the  custom-house  appraisers  will  acknowl- 
edge their  inability  to  come  closer  than  that.  I  have  in  my  overcoat  some  stat^ 
nieots  from  6  or  8  importers  as  to  how  closely  they  could  tell  the  value  of  plnah. 
While  1  or  2  said  within  5  to  7  per  cent,  most  of  them  said  from  10  to  15  per  cent, 
and  the  appraisers  say  from  10  to  15  per  cent  is  as  close  as  they  can  eatimate  it.  I 
know  frt>m  long  experience  that  from  15  to  20  per  cent  would  be  nearer.  When  a 
man  attempts  to  tell  you  the  value  of  plush  by  putting  it  behind  his  back  and  feel- 
ing of  it,  as  they  attempt  to  do,  it  is  evident  it  is  a  poor  and  weak  way  to  tell  the  value 
of  the  ^oods.  The  softness  and  texture  is  an  indication,  but  the  number  of  picks 
and  height  of  the  pile  and  many  other  things  that  enter  into  the  composition  do  not 
appear  from  feeling.  I  conld  tell  you  a  lot  of  very  interesting  things  on  that  line 
that  we  have  to  contend  with. 

In  addition  to  this  the  German  and  French  manufacturers  were  disposed  to  make 
America  their  dumping  ground  for  the  surplus  product  which  they  were  aocumnlat- 
ing  after  losing  the  American  market.  And  that  was  a  very  hard  thins  to  fight 
a^^ainst.  Of  course,  naturally  we  had  to  see  what  was  in  the  market  and  contend 
with  it.  We  brought  evidence  to  the  attention  of  the  custom-house  officials  that  the 
undervaluation  was  going  on  in  New  York.  It  started  in  Philadelphia.  Then  we 
imported  it  at  Boston,  and  finally  imported  it  into  Portland,  and  we  proved  to  the 
officers  that  the  material  had  been  grossly  undervalued;  and  all  those  things  were 
hard  to  compete  with  in  the  first  years  of  our  manufacture  of  these  goods.  I  say 
here: 

(Reading.)  In  addition  to  what  the  Sanford  mills  had  done,  D.  Goff  &^  Sons,  of 
Paw  tucket,  had  been  experimenting  on  power  looms  for  manufacturing  mohair 
plushes,  and  they  came  into  the  market,  if  we  remember  correctly,  with  a  line  of 

Slushes  in  1884,  so  that  between  foreign  competition  and  American  competition  the 
andsome  profits  and  great  rewards  anticipated,  when  we  started  into  this  bnainess, 
soon  vanished,  and  we  were  forced  into  close  competition. 

llie  price  to  the  American  consumer  declined  nearly,  if  not  ouite,  $1  a  yard, 
while  the  cost  ot  the  raw  material  remained  the  same,  and  although  foreign  plushes 
have  not  been  imported  into  this  country  to  any  extent  for  8  or  10  years,  the 
price  to  the  American  consumer  has  not  advanced  except  in  one  case,  in  sympathy 
with  an  excessive  advance  in  mohair  for  1  or  2  years,  but  has  generally  tended 
toward  a  reduction,  until  we  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the  American  consumer  is 
purchasing  plush  to-day  33^  per  cent  lower  than  he  could  have  purchased  the 
same  plush  had  it  not  been  for  the  introduction  of  the  mannfactore  of  theie 
goods  in  America. 
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And  I  mi^ht  say  here  that  after  the  McKinley  bill  passed,  the  Massaohnsetts  Mo- 
hair Plush  Company  of  Lfowell  was  established,  and  it  became  another  strong  com- 
petitor, so  that  we  have  had  strong  competitors  on  this  line  of  mohair  plushes  since 
the  Mckinley  bill  became  a  law. 

We  are  informed  that  within  the  last  3  years  the  larger  German  nuuinfacturers 
have  been  using  power  looms  similar  to  ours,  but  the  waffes  paid  there  are  very 
much  lower.  The  last  information  we  had  in  relation  to  this  was  that  weavers  were 
niakinff  fit>m$5  to  $7per  week,  while  our  weavers  make  irom  $9  to  $10  per  week, 
averaging  at  least  $9.50  per  week.  When  I  was  in  Germany,  6  years  ago,  hand 
weavers  of  mohair  plush  were  then  making  50  cents  a  day,  against  $1.50  per  day 
earned  by  our  power-loom  weaTers.  We  now  employ  in  our  plush  industry  400 
bauds. 

The  manufacture  of  mohair  plushes  in  America  has  not  only  been  a  great  advan- 
tage to  American  consumers  in  the  decreased  cost  of  the  goods,  but  has  also  estab- 
lished a  new  industry  here — that  of  breeding  and  raisiug  Angora  goats,  for  the  fleece 
of  which  the  American  farmers  obtain  from  20  to  25  cents  per  pound,  varying  in 
^rade  and  quality :  and  the  raising  of  these  goats  has  increased  very  fast  in  the  last 
lew  years  in  Caliromia,  Oregon,  and  some  of  the  Territories,  and  has  lately  spread 
into  Texas.  Within  two  years  there  has  been  a  flock  of  500  of  these  goats  brought 
to  Fr;uningham  in  this  State.  They  seem  to  be  doing  well,  the  brewer  claiming 
that  in  a  lew  years  the  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  farmers  can  add  a  very  hand- 
some income  to  their  farms  by  breeding  and  raising  Angora  goats,  whose  fleece  is 
protitable,  and  whose  meat  is — especially  in  the  kid^nite  as  desirable  as  lamb. 

After  the  enactment  of  the  McKinley  bill  the  Massachusetts  Mohair  Plush  Com- 

£any  was  established,  making  three  manufacturers  of  plain  car  or  furniture  plush. 
»unng  the  years  from  1887  to  1892  there  were  a  great  many  small  and  several  very 
large  manufacturers  of  embossed  and  crushed  plushes,  all  of  which  has  now  gone 
out  of  use. 

The  Goodall  Brothers  formed  a  copartnership  on  October  1, 1881.  We  had  experi- 
mented quite  a  long  time  before  this  and  felt  sure  of  our  sround  before  forming  this 
copartnership,  but  after  getting  the  tirst  loom  built  we  tound  it  was  not  a  success; 
neither  was  the  second,  but  the  third  was  such  a  great  improvement  over  the  others 
we  ordered  25  of  them.  On  July  28, 1883,  we  sold  our  first  piece  of  regular  or  perfect 
mohair  plush. 

From  that  time  on  we  kept  improving  the  looms  and  the  plush,  up  to  August  11, 
1884,  when  we  decided  to  enlarge  our  plant,  and  at  that  time  formed  a  eorporation 
under  the  name  of  the  Goodall  Manufacturing  Companv,  which  was  afterwards  con- 
solidated with  the  Sanford  Mills  Corporation  on  April  6,  1885. 

At  present  our  weavers  average  $9  to  $10  a  week,  and  the  spinners  (girls)  from  $5 
to  $6  weekly,  according  to  the  number  of  spindles  tney  tend. 

i^.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  About  how  many  Anirora  g[oats  are  there  in  the  country 
now;  do  you  know f— A.  I  do  not  know;  they  have  increased  very  fast  the  last  five 
years. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  carriage  robes  from  mohair f — A.  Very  few;  mostly  from 
wool  and  cattle  hair.  There  is  some  mohair  used  iu  the  fine  lines.  I  would  say  we 
do  manufacture  high-priced  croods,  from  $5  to  $15,  but  there  is  not  much  demand  for 
those.  The  carriage-robe  inanstry  was  established  here  by  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  and 
Goodall  Brothers. 

Q.  Are  anything  but  plushes  and  carriage  robes  manufactured  at  the  Sanford 
Mills f— A.  Yes;  we  make  horse  blankets  of  all  kinds  and  some  army  blankets. 

Q.  Do  you  also  have  other  mills f — A.  We  have  mills  in  Troy,  N.  H.,  for  manufac- 
turing cheap  horse  blankets  and  linings  for  cheap  coats.  We  maunfactnre  now  cheap 
coats,  shoddy  linings;  we  also  manufacture  ducKS  and  drills  at  Reading,  Mass. 

Q.  What  IS  the  material  that  enters  into  those  articles f — A.  Cotton  and  rubber, 
and  into  every  kindred  manufacture. 

(j.  What  use  is  made  of  thatt — A.  That  is  used  for  aprons  for  carriages  and  for 
covering  the  tops  of  cheap  buggies  and  for  the  curtains  on  the  sides. 

Q    The  rubber  is  put  on  as  a  coating f — A.  Put  on  as  a  coating. 

(^  Is  the  business  of  these  several  lines  of  manufacture  profitable  now  f — A.  It  has 
been  for  the  last  3  years. 

Q.  Had  it  been  depressed  before  t — A.  Very  much.  Undet  the  so-called  Wilson- 
Gorman  bill  our  business  ran  down  from  about  $2,000,000  to  about  $1,150,000. 

Q.  Was  that  because  the  <inties  were  inadequate  on  the  foreign  goods  which  com- 
peted directly  with  yours,  or  was  it  because  of  the  general  depression  of  the  mar- 
ket t — ^A.  More  largely  on  account  of  the  general  depression  of  tne  market,  althougli 
it  was  true  that  at  that  time  there  was  an  importation  of  foreign  robes  and  quite  a 
little  importation  of  plushes  for  one  or  two  vears.  Vhat  interfered  quite  a  little  on 
the  plushes  for  a  year  or  two;  not  so  seriouBly  on  the  robes. 

Q.  Is  the  tariff  satisfactory  to  your  industry  now  t — A.  Quite. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  advance  in  prices  on  account  of  the  advance  in  duties  t---A. 
On  the  contrary,  there  nas  been  a  decrease  in  prices  on  account  of  the  comx>etition. 
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The  MoKinley  bill  Btiraalated  prodaotion.    There  are  moore  looms  in  the  ocmntry 
making  mohair  plash  to-day  than  can  be  ran  and  the  product  of  which  can  be  sold. 

Q.  It  simply  makes  the  difference  that  the  mannfactnre  is  carried  on  in  this  eonntry 
instead  of  abroad  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  wonld  yon  rather  have,  domestic  or  foreign  competition  t — ^A.  It  is  prettj 
hard  in  either  case,  bat  I  think  I  woald  rather  have  domestic. 

Q.  Why  f — A.  The  principal  reason  is  that  we  are  on  an  even  keel  here,  and  Utt 
expenses  of  manafactaring  are  sabstantially  the  same  with  American  competition. 
On  the  other  side  they  have  very  much  cheaper  labor.  And  the  (^oeetion  of  imd«r- 
yalnation  has  been  a  very  serloas  question  with  us:  also  the  question  of  their  aelliog 
their  goods.  As  a  rule,  they  get  very  good  prices  lor  their  products  abroad,  bat  for 
their  surplus  they  use  America  as  a  dumping  ground,  regardless  of  cost,  which  is  a 
practice  we  can  not  successfully  compete  with.  For  instance,  if  a  mill  had  a  larfs 
product  and  it  could  sell  three-quarters  of  it  at  a  profit,  or  two- thirds  of  it  even  ttt 
fair  profit,  and  keep  running,  and  then  should  sell  a  third  at  cost  or  a  trifle  less,  it 
would  make  good  money,  whereas  if  the  owners  ran  their  mill  at  half  or  two-thiitb 
they  could  not  make  it. 

Q.  Do  you  export  anv  goods f — ^A,  Very  few.  We  exported  some  horse  blankets 
this  past* year  for  the  TS*ansvaal  war,  simplv  because  the  English  Qovernmenthadto 
have  them  at  a  certain  time  and  they  could  not  possibly  get  them  elsewhere.  We 
made  them  on  that  ground.  We  have  furnished  a  car  constructed  for  the  Mikado  of 
Japan  with  our  plushes.    That  is  about  the  extent  of  our  exportation. 

Q.  You  have  had  experience  with  several  revisions  of  the  tariff  laws  of  the  conn- 
try?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  conclusion  from  your  experience  as  to  the  effect  that  a  geneni 
revision  has  upon  the  industries  of  the  country  t — A.  Oh,  it  has  a  terrific  effect 
The  very  idea  of  suggesting  a  change  of  the  tariff  is  something  that  frightens  any- 
body, because  it  is  the  unknown  that  frightens  most.  That  very  matter  was  brouglit 
up  last  niffbt  by  Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Sa^ford — the  fear  that  something  would  take 
place.  The  consequence  is  always  discounted  in  advance.  So  far  as  our  indnstiy 
goes  it  would  be  a  very  serious  matter,  and  it  often  is  serious  because  it  is  ftlw 
unknown  that  you  have  most  to  fear. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  glaring  defects  in  the  existing  tariff,  or  any  great  economic 
changes  by  way  of  machinery,  or  the  consolidation  of  companies,  or  anything  of  (bat 
sort  which  would  lead  you  to  conclude  that  the  tariff  ought  to  be  revised  nowf— A 
No;  I  have  not  any  knowledge  of  that  kind.  I  have  about  all  I  can  do  to  attend  to 
my  own  business  and  keep  that  on  a  paying  basis,  without  going  into  the  economie 
questions  of  others. 

Q.  Is  it  your  experience  that  even  when  duties  are  satisfactory  in  one  industry,  if 
they  become  for  any  reason  grossly  inadequate  or  unequal  in  some  other  indostiy 
the  effect  of  that  is  more  or  less  diffused,  so  that  other  industries  suffer  fh>m  itf—A. 
Oh,  that  is  the  natural  consequence  everywhere.  For  instance,  when  the  steel  bnsi- 
ness  is  good,  and  all  hands  are  employed,  eeneral  business  is  good  and  evemoe 
participates  in  it.  But  if  there  is  a  failure  of  crops  or  of  the  iron  business,  or  if  soy 
of  those  large  industries  become  crippled,  depression  gets  in  the  air  and  everybody 
anticipates  something  bad  is  goinff  to  happen.  The  result  is  a  terribly  demonuifiDf 
effect  on  business.  So  far  as  tne  duty  goes  I  do  not  think  it  cuts  as  much  ice,  in  the 
slang  phrase.  We  are  anticipating  it.  For  instance,  I  had  occasion  to  compile  some 
figures  recently  for  the  Massachusetts  State  authorities,  and  I  was  simply  surprised 
at  the  enormous  amount  of  exports,  and  among  other  things  I  found  that  in  lo91  or 
1892  we  exported  $400,000  worth  of  boots  and  shoes,  notwithstanding  the  duty  was 
put,  I  think,  in  the  McKinley  bill  on  hides,  and  it  was  done  justly,  because  they  had 
beeti  free  for  a  great  many  years.  In  1899  or  1900  we  had  exported  $4,000,000  worth 
of  boots  and  shoes.  This  showed  that  the  duty  on  leather  was  not  very  crippling,  or 
that  at  least  it  had  not  made  it  impossible  to  exi>ort  boots  and  shoes. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  duties  now  on  anything  with  which  you  are  familiar 
stand  in  the  way  of  getting  export  trade  f — A.  No;  I  do  not;  that  is  to  say,  noteqniti- 
ble  duties.  The  vast  improvements  that  have  taken  place  and  are  constantly  taking 
place  in  machinery  in  this  country  and  the  increased  productiveness  of  the  Amerioui 
operators  under  the  favorable  conditions  in  which  they  live  have  a  ^reat  deal  to  do, 
in  my  opinion,  with  making  it  possible  for  us  to  export  goods.  For  mstance,togjT« 
you  an  illustration:  Once  when  I  was  in  Crefeldt,  Germany — not  the  last  t^™.*' "J" 
once  when  I  was  looking  into  the  vast  industries  there  and  the  wa||^  paid — with  toe 
assistance  of  our  consul  I  visited  some  of  the  houses.  I  would  say  in  connection  witft 
this  that  there  is  one  thing  that  enters  more  largely,  perhaps  more  than  all  the otihett 
may,  into  this  plush  business:  The  French  and  German  manufacturers  had  nopUoti 
whatever;  they  bought  their  yams  in  Bradford ;  they  weighed  them  out  to  weaT«»7 
hand-loom  weavers;  the  weavers  carried  the  yarns  home  and  brought  back  theplofB 
manufactured  from  the  yam ;  they  turned  those  goods  over  to  the  dyer  and  finisher, 
who  brought  them  bacK  finished;  so  that  the  so-called  manufacturer  or  selleroi 
goods  had  no  expense  whatever  for  plants,  while  we  have  got  hundreds  of  thooBandi 
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of  dollars  looked  np  in  plants.  That  was  true  in  many  lines  of  indnstry  at  that 
time— silks  an^  all  that  sort  of  thing;  it  was  tme  then,  and  it  is  troe  to-daj  to  a 
very  large  extent. 

Q.  Is  that  an  economical  way  of  manufacturing f — A.  It  would  not  he  here;  I 
donht  as  to  whether  it  is  there. 

Q.  Is  not  the  factory  system  as  a  whole,  with  the  splendid  organization  that 
Americans  have  brongnt  to  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection,  better  and  more  pro- 
dnotive  and  really  less  expensive f — ^A.  As  a  whole,  I  think  it  is.  I  did  not  complete 
my  statement,  however.  One  of  these  places  I  visited  at  noon,  and  the  family  was 
taking  dinner.  This  weaver  was  an  expert  and  was  weaving  jaconard  patterns  on 
silk.  His  family  consisted  of  the  man  and  his  wife  and  3  or  4  cnildren,  bnd  they 
had  3  rooms.  In  the  living  room  the  loom  was  set  np,  and  took  at  least  a  tiiird 
of  it.  The  older  girls  wound  the  bobbins,  attended  the  spinning  and  the  bobbins, 
etc.,  and  I  think  the  mother  helped  also.  Their  meal  consisted  of  German  brown 
bread  and  molasses  and  water.  Now,  onr  operatives  would  not  do  much  work  on 
brown  bread  and  water  for  dinner,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  best  thing  in  the 
world  for  any  workingman  to  do  a  day's  work  on.  I  remarked  to  the  consul  that  I 
thonffht  that  was  pretty  hard  fare  for  dinner.  He  replied  that  the  German  brown 
bread  contained  great  nutriment.  I  told  him  I  thought  it  was  exceedingly  fortu- 
nate for  the  operatives  that  it  did,  as  they  did  not  seem  to  have  anything  else. 

Q.  Do  you  Know  of  any  country  in  the  world  where  the  working  people  are  so 
well  paid,  so  well  housed,  so  well  fed,  and  so  well  clothed  as  they  are  in  America f — 
A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  spot  on  earth  that  bears  any  comparison  to  this 
country. 

Q.  Suppose  we  were  to  repeal  our  protective  duties  and  have  only  revenue  duties; 
what  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  on  the  wages  and  living  of  the  working 
people  in  this  country  f — A.  In  answer  to  that  inquury  I  should  make  this  generiS 
remark :  That  as  manufacturers — and  I  have  said  this  before— as  manufacturers,  if  we 
could  have  sufficient  duties,  first,  to  meet  the  difference  in  the  plant,  the  difference 
in  interest,  and  the  difference  in  wa^es,  and  then  have  free  raw  material,  in  time  we 
could  adjust  ourselves  to  compete  with  any  nation  in  the  world ;  but  for  4  or  5  years, 
while  we  were  adjusting  ourselves  to  those  conditions,  the  conditions  here  would  be 
terrific.  The  wages  would  necessarily  go  down  substantially  to  the  wages  of  our 
foreign  competitors ;  the  consuming  capacity  of  the  American  people  would  be  cut 
off  very  much.  In  other  words,  as  I  have  stated  a  great  many  times,  if  we  had 
.  20,000,000  wage-earners — I  believe  that  is  about  where  they  pot  the  number— and 
they  were  earning  $1  a  day,  their  consuming  capacity  would  be  $20,000,000  of  manu- 
factured products  or  the  products  of  farms  or  what-ever  else.  If  those  people  got 
$1.50  a  day  their  consuming  capacity  would  be  $30,000,000  a  day.  Ninety  per  oent 
probably  of  all  the  wages  paid  goes  into  the  consumption  and  purchase  of  things. 
If  they  got  $2  a  day  their  consuming  capacity  would  be  $40,000,000,  which  would 
make  every  machine  in  America  hum  from  start  to  finish ;  whereas  at  $1  a  day  half 
the  machinery  in  America  would  stop.  As  a  manufacturer  I  do  not  feel  that  wages 
enter  into  this  much.  I  should  rather  pay  $2  a  day  than  $1  for  all  operatives, 
providing  our  competitors  paid  the  same,  because  the  more  and  the  larger  the 
wages  of  your  operatives  the  larger  the  consuming  capacity  of  vour  operatives. 
They  get  educated  very  famt  to  want  more:  in  fact,  they  want  a  little  more  and  a 
little  raster  than  their  wages  increase  all  tne  time,  and  the  two-dollar  man  wants 
a  great  deal  more  than  the  dollar  man.  I  think  the  two-dollar  man  wants  two  dol- 
lars and  a  halfs  worth,  whereas  the  dollar  man  wants  about  one  dollar  and  a  quarter's 
worth.  The  consuming  capacity  of  the  people  is  a  great  thing  for  American  manu- 
facturers. One  great  reason  why  this  country  is  the  best  market  in  the  world  is 
that  we  consume  more  per  man,  woman,  and  child  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harbis.)  Was  your  company  the  pioneer  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  class  of  goods  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  of  the  line  of  goods  that  you  are  manufacturing  at  the  time 
yon  began  business  f— A.  A  yard  or  per  piece  f 

Q.  Better  put  it  in  a  different  way.  What  is  the  percentage  of  difference  between 
now  and  thenf — ^A.  I  could  not  give  you  that  information.  1  should  say  that  the 
percentage— for  qualities,  of  course — has  changed  ouite  a  good  deal ;  I  should  say 
that  the  average  price  of  the  goods  to-day  is  from  33^  to  40  per  cent  less — more  than 
that— maybe  nearly  50  x>er  cent  less  than  it  was  when  we  started  in  1884.  Prices 
declined  outrageonslv,  and  then,  as  soon  as  they  came  into  competition  with  us,  the 
large  prices  we  anticipated  got  away  so  rapidly  we  did  not  ouite  understand  it. 

Q.  When  you  began  business  was  there  an  effort  to  put  aown  the  price  f — A.  An 
effort  to  put  down  the  price f 

Q.  Did  your  foreign  competitors  put  down  the  price  on  yout — A.  They  put  down 
the  price  right  at  once.  The  first  year  after  we  started  they  made  two  reductions, 
making  a  total  reduction  of  20  cents  the  first  year. 
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Q.  Can  yoQ  state  about  the  amonnt  of  capital  that  is  now  invested  in  mannfactnr- 
ing  in  your  class  of  goods  in  this  coantry  f — A.  No ;  I  can  not.  I  can  make  a  goess;  I 
shunld  say  there  is  a  million  dollars. 

Q.  HaveyoQ  any  idea  how  many  hands  yon  personally  employ  t— A.  Well,  we  have 
from 375  to 400;  I  shoald  say  that  the  other  maunfactnrers  have  300  more.  lam 
not  familiar  with  their  basiness.    I  coald  not  say. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  quality  of  the  goods  was  changing.  Is  that 
through  style  that  the  quality  of  the  goods  changes! — ^A.  Yes;  it  changes.  What 
we  call  certain  grades  are  staple — A,  B,  C,  and  D.  We  have  not  chiwged  thoee 
qualities  for  5  years.    We  are  making  others. 

Q.  Has  this  percentage  of  fall  in  price  affected  the  quality  of  the  goodaf — A.  It 
has.  Oh,  no ;  not  in  certain  standards.  For  instance,  we  have  certain  grades  whidi 
are  our  standard  car  plushes  and  certain  grades  which  are  our  standud  furniture 
plushes.  W^emakea  chango  in  these  to  those  who  want  a  specitio  thing.  Bat  I 
think  the  secret  of  our  success  is  that  we  have  kept  our  standard  grades  at  one  pries, 
and  people  that  compete  with  us  have  to  beat  us.  The  dealers  say,  ''It  is  Chase'B 
goods;  Chase's  are  the  standard  goods;''  and,  of  course,  if  they  compete  they  have 
got  to  beat  Chase's. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Your  factories  are  located  here  in  New  England f— A 
Yes. 

Q.  And  f^om  the  figures  yon  have  given  of  the  number  of  help  employed  I  shooid 
judge  you  make  60  per  cent  of  the  goods  produced  in  your  line f— A.  Oh  yes,  we 
mak«)  more  than  that  proportion ;  I  should  say  it  is  75  per  cent.  We  have  made 
some  radical  changes  in  the  mills.  In  fact,  in  one  year  or  two  years  one  of  our  com- 
petitors went  out  entirely,  the  prices  were  so  close,  and  within  a  year  fh>m  the 
enactment  of  the  McKinley  bill  one  of  our  competitors  quit  entirely— -did  not  mso- 
ufactnre  for  a  year. 

Q.  Is  the  manufacture  of  plushes  similar  to  the  manufacture  of  velvetf — A.  Very 
similar;  they  are  woven  on  wires. 

Q.  Woven  on  wire  and  cut  in  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  touched  on  the  question  of  wages  of  employees f — A.  Yes;  we  have. 
They  earn  from  $8.50  to  $10  a  week ;  I  think  a  lair  average  would  be  $9.50  a  week . 

Q.  How  will  those  wages  compare  with  wages  in  the  same  line  of  work  in  foreigu 
countries  f — ^A.  We  got  a  party  to  look  into  that  question  2  years  ago  and  report  to 
us  just  what  they  were,  and  paid  him  for  his  services,  and  his  report  was  that  power 
looms  were  getting  ftom  $5  to  $7  a  week  in  Europe,  an  average  of  about  $6  a  week 
against  $9.50  or  $10  here. 

Q.  As  to  the  productiveness  of  the  two  men,  are  they  different! — No;  they  are 
about  equal ;  equal  to  men  and  women  in  our  own  department. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  comparative  quantitv  of  production  of  the  2  workmen f— 
A.  That  I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  because  I  know  no  more  about  the  speed  of  the 
looms  than  you  do.  A  loom  may  be  speeded  at  150  picks  or  at  90.  There  are  looms 
in  this  part  of  the  country  speeded  at  140  picks. 

Q.  The  claim  is  made  that,  by  reason  of  the  greater  speed  of  the  workmen  and 
the  productiveness  of  labor,  the  American  actually  works  at  a  speed  greater  than 
the  foreign  workman  f— A.  That  is  not  true  where  machinery  is  employed.  I  do 
think,  if  you  take  an  American  carpenter,  and  yon  take  a  man  of  that  class  abroad, 
the  productiveness  here  is  very  much  more  than  it  is  there;  but  where  you  take  the 
question  of  the  speeding  of  the  loom  and  the  speeding  of  the  spinning  machinery 
and  the  speeding  of  anything  of  that  kind,  that  is  not  true,  because  it  Is  a  question 
of  how  you  speed  your  machinery;  and  if  they-are  speeded  substantially  alike  the 
result  must  be  the  same.  For  instance,  we  have  some  new  opinning  machines  (hat 
have  just  been  imported  from  England — ^the  finest  thing  made  in  the  world ;  nothing 
in  America  so  fine—and  the  productiveness  of  that  loom  in  England  and  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  that  loom  here  would  be  the  same;  no  question  about  it. 

Q.  How  many  men  attend  that  loom  in  this  country? — A.  Only  one. 

Q.  That  number  could  not  have  been  increased  in  the  foreign  country? — ^A.  Xo. 

Q,  I  am  asking  these  questions  to  meet  the  suggestion  that  is  always  made  tnm 
those  who  advocate  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  that  after  all  the  American  laborer  i» 
not  paid  any  better  than  the  foreign  laborer  when  the  amount  of  production  is  taken 
into  consideration.— A.  I'here  is  no  question  that  there  is  in  many  lines  of  basiDees 
a  difference  in  the  amount  of  productiveness  between  foreign  and  American  labor; 
but  in  our  line  that  is  not  true  in  anything  like  the  proportion  stated,  and  in  machin- 
ery I  do  not  believe  we  have  any  great  advantage;  it  is  simply,  as  I  said  before,  the 
speeding  of  the  machine. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  wages  paia  to  your  employees  within  the 
last  3  or  4  years?— A.  Oh,  yes ;  we  raised  onr  wages  last  year  or  the  year  before  10  or 
ISjper  cent. 

Q.  Now,  on  what  basis  was  the  raise  made? — A.  We  made  a  reduction  of  5  percent 
after  the  Wilson  bill  went  into  effect,  and  my  impression  is  we  put  back  10  or  15. 
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There  is  no  eertmin  oImb;  tfie  wage  is  raised  to  a  certain  class,  10  per  cent,  and  then 
the  others  are  ad^asted  aoooiding  to  the  ability  of  the  workman. 

Q.  So  that  compared  with  the  period  from  1S94  to  1897  there  has  been  an  advance 
of  from  10  to  15  per  oentf— A.  Quite  a  little  advance,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habris.)  Ton  speak  of  the  labor  in  which  machinery  is  not  used. 
What  class  of  labor  is  that  mostly  f— A.  I  shonld  say  that  of  carpenters  and  black- 
smiths and  all  classes  of  onskillea  labor.  Carpenters  are  skilled  labor,  but  I  woold 
speak  more  partionlarly  of  labor  where  it  is  done  by  the  hands.  For  instance,  as  an 
iUostratioD.  we  had  a  store  to  fix  over  in  London,  and  we  tried  an  experiment  in 
foreign  bnsiness  that  has  not  been  very  snccessfdl.  My  son,  who  is  rather  an  impol- 
sire  sort  of  a  chap,  had  a  carpenter  to  make  a  change  in  the  store,  and  he  got  so  dis- 
gusted that  we  could  hardly  live  with  him  before  the  change  was  made,  ^nie  change 
that  ought  to  have  been  made  in  8  days,  and  would  have  been  made  here  in  8  days, 
took  about  8  or  10  days.  The  carpenters  came  in  before  breakfast  and  woald  go  out 
for  breakfast;  at  10  o'clock  they  lunched  and  had  their  tea;  at  12  o'clock  they  had 
their  dinner;  at  8  o'clock  another  tea,  and  between  the  lunches  and  the  dinner,  etc., 
and  the  loafinff  around,  they  did  not  set  in  very  much  work. 

Q.  Does  the  foreisp  labor  compete  mth  that  class  of  labor  in  this  country  f--A.  Ton 
mean  the  imported  T 
Q.  No,  that  class  of  labor  that  goes  into  homes.— A.  No,  not  at  alL 
Q.  It  does  not  come  into  oompetiHonf  ~A.  Not  a  particle,  not  a  particle.  I  think 
the  Oermans  have  made  much  more  rapid  advance  in  textiles  and  in  all  kinds  of 
manufacture  than  in  any  other  foreign  country.  There  are  textile  schools  there,  and 
I  visited  several  of  them,  which  are  simply  as  near  perfection  as  it  is  possible  to  be. 
I  think  the  neat  weakness  in  America  has  been  that  we  have  not  followed  their  line 
of  textile  schools,  and  if  Germany  goes  on  and  advances  as  fast  as  it  has  advanced 
in  the  last  10  or  15  years,  and  England  and  France  do  not  take  after  them,  they  will 
find  that  Germany  will  outrank  &em  both.  I  think  Germany  is  making  more  rapid 
strides  to-day  than  any  forei^  country. 

I  think  we  have  waked  up  m  the  last  five  years  to  the  importance  of  these  schools. 
I  think  we  were  very  much  behind  previous  to  that  time.  Of  course  you  may  edu- 
cate one  man  and  he  may  be  very  good  for  one  thing  and  useless  for  another.  The 
trouble  has  been  that  in  our  manufactures  we  take  these  men  and  use  them  any- 
where. Now,  the  sharp  couipetition  is  coming  on  and  usln^  these  men  in  special 
lines.  The  tendeney  is  in  all  lines  to  look  for  brains.  That  is  the  cheapest  thing  a 
man  ean  buy,  no  matter  what  he  pays  for  it ;  all  are  looking  for  men  with  brains. 
The  men  find  what  they  like  best  and  what  they  are  best  adapted  to  and  they 
become  experts  in  that  particular  line;  and  you  take  one  man  in  that  particuhur 
factory  and  he  is  a  whole  team. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  vou  given  anv  thought  to  the  matter  of  supplement- 
ing  common-school  education  with  technical  education  of  that  kindf — A.  I  have. 
"Wo  have  a  most  excellent  school  of  that  kind  in  Cambridge,  known  as  the  Manual 
Training  School.  The  boys  come  out  of  that  school  very  proficient.  I  know  one 
manufacturer  who  has  a  standing  order  with  that  school  to  send  him  all  the  bright 
boys  they  can,  and  he  gets  them  Just  as  fast  as  he  can  and  puts  them  in,  and  I  think 
that  will  be  done  quite  generally. 

Q.  You  think  the  immediate  future,  then,  is  going  to  denuind  in  all  lines  of 
meohanics  brains  and  skilled  labor  f — A.  Specialists  in  their  line. 
Mr.  Clabitb.  Do  you  think  of  any  fdrther  statement  yourself,  Mr.  Hopewell  f 
The  WiTNRSS.  No.  I  would  Just  like  to  say  one  thing  for  publication  in  relation 
to  the  industry  I  am  oonnected  with.  Mr.  Harris  asked  me  if  we  were  the  origina- 
tors or  pioneers  in  this  line.  I  will  say  that  our  bouse  has  been  the  pioneer  in  every 
line  we  have  touched  but  one.  Mr.  Thomas  Goodall  came  over  here  from  abroad 
with  $150,  irom  Yorkshire.  He  began  in  Troy,  N.  H.,  to  make  what  is  known  as  the 
Troy  horse  blanket.  He  manufactured  in  this  country  the  first  horse  blanket  ever 
manufactured — cat  it  out,  shaped  it  up,  and  sent  it  out— the  first  one.  Previous  to 
that  time  the  goods  were  manufactured,  sent  to  the  saddler,  cat  out,  bound,  and 
ma«le  up,  and,  of  course,  it  became  a  high-priced  blanket  and  hieh-priced  ffoods. 
Now,  Mr.  Goodall  made  for  the  masses,  and  made  a  cheap  blanket  wnicn  at  thM  time 
sold  for  $2.60;  but  by  making  it  ready  to  put  on  the  horse,  he  made  up,  perhaps.  500 
bales.  There  have  been  sold  in  this  country  over  80,000  bales  in  one  year  of  tnose 
goods,  and  they  have  been  sold  down  as  low  as  56  cents;  not  as  good  a  blanket, 
not  nearly:  but  simply  by  the  force  of  competition  the  price  of  them  to-day  la  only 
87  cents.  1  remember  when  I  used  to  sell  them  myself  on  the  road,  and  finally  I 
would  go  in  to  a  man  and  say :  ''How  many  bales  will  you  have  f  "  I  would,  perhaps, 
put  down  25  bales.  Now,  that  blanket  is  in  the  market  to-day  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Goodall  is  the  pioneer  in  that  line.  He  was  the  originator,  with  Mr.  Chase,  in  estab- 
lishing the  lap  robes.  He  was  the  original  man  to  make  lap  robes  in  this  country, 
and  it  was  quite  a  struggle  for  a  time.  Goodall  A  Sons  were  the  original  manufac- 
turers of  mohair  plushln  this  oountry.    So  that  the  Goodall  blood  has  been  quite 
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original  in  tliis  mannfaotore.    And  the  Goodall  Brothers  are  now  int^ettod  in  ink- 
ing alpaca  coat  linings.    I  do  not  think  they  were  the  originid  parties,  bat  they  wore 
of  a  very  active  temperament,  and  Mr.  Goodall  and  his  8<his  have  done  more  than  say- 
body,  perhaps,  in  those  lines. 
(Testimony  closed.) 


Boston,  Mass.,  February  SO,  190L 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  CHABLE8  L.  LOVEEDfa 

Treasurer  of  the  Merrimae  MHU, 

The  snbcommission  beinff  in  session  in  the  rooms  of  the  Home  Market  Clnb,  Mr. 
Clarke  presiding,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  Mr.  Charles  L.  Levering,  of  Boston,  tressarer 
of  the  Merrimac  and  other  mills,  was  introdaoed  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  yonr  name  and  xKwt-office  addres8.^A.  Charies 
L.  Levering;  Tannton  is  my  voting  place  and  Boston  my  living  place;  post-offioe 
box  2344,  Boston. 

Q.  Please  state  yonr  official  relation  to  manufacturing  companies. — ^A.  I  am  treas- 
urer of  several  corporations. 

Q.  Name  them  or  some  of  them. — ^A.  Yes;  of  the  Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills,  of 
Lowell ;  the  Merrimac  Manu&oturing  Company,  of  Lowell ;  the  Massachusetts,  in 
(Georgetown,  Ga. ;  the  Merrimac  Manufacturing  Company,  at  HuntsviUe,  Ala.  The 
Alabama  concern  is  not  a  separate  corporation;  it  is  a  part  of  the  northern  mills;  it 


is  a  property  I  am  not  particularly  familiar  with. 
Q.  Any  other  mill  in  Massachnset 


iassachnsetts  except  at  Lowell! — ^A.  I  am  treasurer  of  the 
Whittington  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Taunton,  but  it  so  happens  that  my 
brother  does  most  of  the  work»  He  is  the  assistant  treasurer  and  does  whatever 
has  to  be  done  there  except  when  we  want  a  little  money  or  cotton. 

Q.  Are  all  these  mills  engaged  in  manu£EM)turing  cotton  goods  f — A.  Entirely. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  anjr  linens! — A.  None;  I  believe  there  is  a  little  lines 
work  going  on.  We  were  making  it  up;  it  is  not  of  account.  In  fact  I  am  seUiog 
what  little  yam  I  found. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  the  amount  of  capital  of  these  several  companies f— A. 
Yes;  the  capital  of  the  Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills,  in  Lowell,  is  $1,800,000;  of  the 
Merrimac,  $2,750,000;  of  the  Massachusetto  MUls,  in  Georgia,  $1,000,000;  of  the 
Whittington,  $800,000. 

Q.  How  many  spindles  and  looms  are  employed  in  these  several  mills!~A.  The 
Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills,  at  Lowell,  have  126,000  spindles  and  4,100  looms;  the 
Merrimac  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Lowell,  has  144,000  spindles  and  4,300  looms, 
about.  We  are  in  process  of  breaking  up  some,  and  we  do  not  know  where  it  will 
laud.  The  Massachusetts  Mills,  in  Georgia,  have  51,624  spindles  and  1,726  looms. 
The  HuntsviUe  Mill  has  25,000  spindles  and  848  looms.  The  Whittington  Msonfte- 
turing  Company  has  48,000  spindles  and  1,680  looms.  There  may  be  a  loom  or  two 
out  of  the  way ;  1  do  not  know,  as  we  are  breaking  up  looms  and  adding  all  the 
time. 

Q.  If  you  have  no  objections,  will  you  state  the  number  of  employees  in  these 
several  mills! — A.  I  will  state  it  to  you  as  nearly  as  I  can.  In  the  Massachuaetts 
mills  there  are  about  2,200  on  the  pay  roll ;  at  the  Merrimac  there  are  aboat  2,400;  tt 
the  Massachusetts  mills  in  Georgia  there  are  1,000— either  one  way  or  the  other,  it 
varies  from  nine  hundred  and  something  to  ten  hundred  and  something.  At  the 
HuntsviUe  mill  I  believe  there  are  425;  at  the  Whittington  mill  I  believe  there  an 
1,200. 

Q.  How  long  have  these  several  mills  been  established!— A.  The  Merrimac  Mtan- 
faoturing  Company  was  chartered  in  1822.  The  Massachusetts  cotton  mills  in  Loweli 
wore  chartered  in  1839.  The  Massachusetts  mills  in  Georgia  were  ohartered  in  1891. 
The  HuntsviUe  mill  is  not  a  chartered  mill:  it  is  a  part  of  the  Northern  property 
and  has  no  separate  corporate  existence.  Tne  Whittington  mill  is  very  old — ^not  oM 
as  a  corporation,  but  as  a  mill.  It  grew  out  of  an  old  corporation  that  was  estib- 
lished  in  1833,  but  it  was  ohartered  as  the  Whittington  Manufacturing  Company  is 
its  present  form  in  1883. 

Q.  Are  all  of  these  cloth  mills!— A.  Entirely. 

Q.  Are  yon  able  to  spin  in  these  mills  idl  the  yam  that  yon  oonsame!^A.  Tee. 
There  are  times  that  the  product  at  Whittington  is  so  changed  on  to  a  fancy  order 
that  we  can  not  get  our  carding  and  spinning  around  in  time  and  we  have  to  flsd 
some ;  but  we  consume  there  from  200,000  pounds  to  500,000  pounds  a  year. 
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Q.  Wliat  was  the  object,  if  yon  haye  no  objection  to  8tatin|[,  of  the  MaBsachnsetts 
corporation  and  the  Merrimao  corporation  in  building  mills  m  the  South  f — A.  The 
Massachusetts  mills  at  Lowell,  as  you  know  by  the  date  of  incorporation,  were  char- 
tered and  originally  built  to  make  goods  for  export  from  coarse  yams.  It  got  along 
to  a  point,  soon  after  I  became  treasurer  of  the  mill  in  1890,  that  I  was  forced  to  reo- 
.  ognize  that  we  could  not  make  goods  in  Lowell  and  export  them  at  a  profit.  In  fact, 
we  could  not  get  cost  at  times.  We  have  a  great  many  very  valuable  trade-marks, 
and  I  wish  to  preserve  them.  I  therefore  went  to  my  people  for  the  privilege  of 
bailding  a  mill  in  the  South,  and  they  were  willing  to  do  so  if  I  was  willing  to  incor- 
porate it  under  Massachusetts  laws.  Most  of  our  goods  in  the  South  are  manufac- 
tured for  export. 

Q.  Where  is  the  principal  market  for  those  goods f — ^A.  The  principal  market  at 
the  moment  is  in  South  America  and  in  Africa.  We  are  somewhat  handicapped  on 
account  of  the  present  troubles  in  China.  We  exported  very  laree  amounts  to  China, 
but  they  are  so  shut  up  now  that  the  people  will  not  buy  the  goods.  When  the 
Chinese  war  broke  out  we  had  orders  on  hand  for  possibly  5,000  bales  or  cases  of 
flannels,  of  plain  drills,  and  sheetings,  and  many  of  those  goods  we  have  only  just 
succeeded  in  shipping  out  of  the  country.  I  believe  we  have  shipx>ed  them  very 
largely. 

Q.  What  kind  of  goods  are  theyf — ^A.  The  goods  that  were  made  at  the  Southern 
mills  were  a  drill,  and  yard-wide  sheeting,  coarse,  No.  12,  40  inches  square,  and  Can- 
ton flannels  that  had  never  been  made  by  us  in  the  South.  We  made  those  in  Lowell ; 
but  when  there  was  quite  a  boom  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  then  we  had  orders  for  about 
3,000- packages  for  China. 

Q.  How  do  you  sell  those  goods  in  your  foreign  markets/ — A.  Generally,  and  in 
fact  always,  to  the  local  houses  in  New  York  who  do  business  in  foreign  places.  For 
instance,  as  an  illustration,  William  K.  Grace  &,  Co.  do  about  all  our  South  Ameri- 
can business.  We  sell  to  them  direct,  and  they  pay  for  their  goods  before  the  vessel 
leaves  a  port. 

Q.  How  do  you  market  your  goods  in  the  domestic  market! — A.  Through  com- 
mission houses  in  Boston  and  New  York. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  for  stock  or  merely  on  the  orders  from  the  commission 
houRcsf — A.  We  manufacture  a  great  many  goods  in  stock;  we  keep  our  looms  run- 
ning very  largely  on  orders,  and  uie  orders  are  taken  by  the  commission  houses  from 
these  exporters. 

Q.  Are  any  of  the  goods  which  you  produce  in  Massachusetts  exported  f — A.  Oh, 
yes,  indeed:  yes,  we  make  all  the  denims  here  which  we  exiK>rt;  that  is,  the  blue 
warp  and  white  filling— that  is,  the  drill. 

Q.  Will  you  please  give  the  variety  of  goods  that  you  manufacture  here  in  Massa- 
chusetts f— A.  We  mako  at  the  Massachusetts  mills  what  are  called  shirtiugs  from 
coarse  yams,  f^om  30  inchos  to  36  inches  wide.  We  manufacture  Canton  flannels 
that  weigh  all  the  way  from  5  yards  to  a  pound  to  12  ounces  to  a  yard,  and  they  are 
of  various  widths,  according  to  the  demand.  We  also  manufacture  denims  that  vary 
in  weight  from  9  ounces  to  a  yard  to  3  yards  to  a  pound.  That  covers  the  goods  that 
we  make  in  the  Massachusetts  mills. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  the  Merrimac,  the  samef — ^A.  Their  goods  are  for  printing.  They 
are  made  of  fine  yams  and  coarse  yams,  but  all  for  printing. 

Q.  And  you  have  a  printing  department! — A.  Yes,  certainly ;  there  are  21  machines 
for  printing  at  the  Merrimac. 

Q.  Producing  shirtings  and  calicoes! — A.  Yes,  and  finer  goods;  gomls  that  are 
napped,  and  goods  thai  are  finished  in  peculiar  ways  to  give  them  a  rich  effect. 
Q.  Do  yon  also  manufacture  there  any  toweling? — A.  Yes,  cotton  toweling. 
Q.  White  pique  cloth! — A.  Not  at  present.    We  are  not  doing  it  now,  I  am  thank- 
ful to  say.    We  had  so  much  to  sell  at  a  loss  that  we  are  glad  to  be  out  of  it. 

Q.  Are  there  disadvantages  in  manufacturing  goods  for  export  in  Lowell! — A. 
Yes;  Lowell  is  rather  handicapped  for  manufacturing  goods  for  export. 

Q.  What  are  the  principal  disadvantages! — A.  A  great  deal  of  our  power  is 
obtained  from  steam,  and  the  freight  on  coal  is  very  high.  Labor  is  high  and  honra 
aro  short  in  this  State. 

Q.  What  does  coal  cost  delivered  at  your  mills  in  Lowell!^ A.  At  the  moment  we 
have  a  car  in  the  yard  that  cost  $4.25. 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  delivered  at  your  mills  in  Georgia  and  Alabama!— A.  It  costs 
$2,  but  you  get  a  short  ton  down  there,  while  the  ton  up  here  is  the  long  ton. 

Q.  Do  you  get  anything  at  all  any  cheaper  down  there  than  heref—A.  There  is  no 
advantage  whatever  in  the  South  on  anything.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  would 
not  have  an  advantage  once  in  a  while,  but  on  the  whole  we  do  not  get  any  advan- 
tage over  the  Northern  mill. 

Q.  Is  there  any  advantage  in  the  wages  or  hours  of  labor! — A.  Yes.  Wa^es  are 
30  per  cent  less  and  the  hours  are  8  hours  longer  per  week  in  Georgia  than  in 
Massachusetts. 
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Q.  YoQ  ran  subetaDtially  the  same  kind  of  machinery  there  as  heref— A.  ExicUy 
the  same;  made  in  the  same  place. 

Q.  Is  it  speeded  just  as  high  f— A.  We  are  not  ranning  it  jost  as  high.  The  loom 
are  rnnniug  10  picks  lees  per  minute  than  the  Northern  looms. 

Q.  How  much  smaller  is  the  output  per  loom  or  operative  than  in  these  millsf— 
A.  I  have  not  figured  that  out.  I  can  not  answer  it.  I  should  say  it  was  from  5  to 
10  per  cent  lees,  hut  I  should  not  like  to  give  that  as  an  exact  statement. 

Q.  Aliout  what  per  cent  less  are  the  wages f — A.  About  30  per  cent.  I  mean  oan- 
ings  per  diem.  Our  price  we  pay  for  weaving  a  certain  given  length  of  40  picks  ii 
a  trine  over  half  what  we  pav  up  here. 

Q.  Is  it  that  difference  in  the  price  of  fuel  and  the  difference  in  the  rates  of  wsgw 
and  the  hours  of  labor  which  enable  you  to  manujfocture  there  for  ezportf—A.  That 
is  practically  all  there  is  to  it.  Of  course,  the  supplies  that  go  into  tne  constmettOD 
of  goods  cost  just  as  much  in  one  place  as  in  another. 

Q.  In  South  America  and  China.you  have  to  compete  with  similar  goods  from  other 
countries f— A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  What  country  chiefly  f — A.  England. 

Q.  Is  there  any  particulAr  difierence  in  the  quality  of  the  goods  wbidii  tou  seod 
there  and  the  quality  of  the  goods  they  send! — A.  I  think  the  quality  of  ue  goodi 
made  by  the  mill  1  represent  and  other  mills  in  this  country  is  better. 

Q.  In  what  respect  f — A.  I  think  thev  are  made  probably  of  better  materia,  and 
they  are  absolutely  free  from  what  I  call  filling;  that  is,  we  never  put  any  fiUinginto 
the  goods  except  what  will  carry  the  warp. 

Q.  You  never  load  with  clayf — A.  No;  we  have  no  conveniences  for  doing  it;  can 
not  do  it.  I  do  not  know  of  a  Southern  mill  or  Northern  mill  that  exports  goods  to 
those  countries  that  loads  the  goods  as  they  do  in  England.  Yet  I  am  obligM  to  say 
there  are  very  many  nice  goods  made  in  England. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  give  the  finish!— A.  vTe  do  not  require  the  finish  on  an  ordi- 
nary sheeting  or  drill.  All  we  do  is  to  put  it  over  the  shears  and  brush  it  and  pat 
it  up. 

Q.  The  wearing  quality  is  superior  to  theirs? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  of  rates  or  classifications  on  the  railroads  or 
steamship  lines f^A.  I  have  no  complaints.  If  I  am  treated  like  other  people,  I  have 
nothing  to  say.  We  frequently  run  up  against  an  overcharge  and  make  a  complaint 
and  get  the  excess  back  again.  I  am  all  the  time  quarreling  with  Mr.  Gulp,  who  is 
traffic  manager  of  the  Southern  Railway  in  Washington,  uis  railway  goes  to  oor 
properties  in  the  South.    My  correspondence  with  him  is  very  large. 

Q.  Do  you  epioy  any  special  rates f — A.  Not  from  anybody. 

Q.  Do  any  other  manufacturers f — ^A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  difficulty  in  the  business  in  the  way  of  discriminations  ii 
favor  of  somebody  who  gets  a  private  understanding  f — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 
When  I  went  into  Georgia,  Mr.  William  H.  Baldwin,  here  in  town,  was  then  second 
vice-president  of  the  ^nthern  KaUway,  and  he  then  agreed  I  should  have  Rotiie 
rates  to  the  mill.  That  is,  anything  on  the  line  should  be  delivered  at  Lindale, 
which  is  4  miles  from  Rome,  at  the  same  nrice  as  delivered  in  Rome.  Once  in  a  while 
a  man  comes  into  their  employ  who  thinks  he  is  possessed  of  more  power  than  b« 
has  and  he  puts  on  the  thumbscrews  and  puts  on  the  price,  but  he  has  to  take  then 
off  again. 

Q.  Are  you  in  any  way  hampered  or  embarrassed  by  the  laws  of  the  States  where 
your  mills  are  located  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  changes  to  suggest  in  any  of  the  State  or  national  lawsf — A.  No, 
I  do  not  know  of  anything.  If  everybody  is  treated  alike,  and  we  are  allowed  to  get 
along  without  any  interference  in  business  by  some  ragtag  of  somebody  or  other,  I 
do  not  propose  to  find  any  fault,  and  I  have  no  ocoasion  to  do  so.  I  think  there  are 
a  great  many  people  who  think  they  ought  to  have  better  rates  and  better  treatment 
than  others,  but  I  do  not  see  how  they  are  going  to  get  them  in  the  long  run. 

Q.  As  a  general  thing,  is  cotton  manufacture  profitable  at  the  present.timef— A 
Not  at  the  North.  There  is  hardly  anything  at  the  moment  that  we  can  make  any 
money  out  of,  and  it  is  looking  very  serious  for  the  Southern  properties. 

Q.  The  mills  of  which  you  are  treasurer  are  paying  dividends,  are  they  notf— A 
Yes.  We  never  pay  above  3  per  cent  semiannually,  but  we  have  sncceedeid  in  doing 
that  pretty  well. 

Q.  Is  tiie  business  better  now  than  it  has  been  in  recent  years  f — A«  Poorer— a 
great  deal  poorer.  It  was  never  poorer  than  it  was  three  months  ago.  There  appears 
to  be  no  stable  value  for  anything. 

Q.  Compare  the  last  3  years  with  the  previous  3  years. — A.  I  should  say  for  3 
years  back  of  the  last  6  or  8  months  business  was  better  than  for  the  3  years  back  of 
that,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  express  myself  in  that  way. 

Q.  The  prosperity  of  your  business  depends  to  a  considerable  degree  on  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country  f — A.  Very  much  so ;  but  more  particularly,  I  will  say,  the 
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mill  manafactnTing  coarse  nnmbers — as  most  Sonthem  mills  do — is  dependent  on  a 
low-priced  cotton  to  dispose  of  its  product.  So  many  of  them  go  ont  of  the  ooantiy 
and  into  coantries  where  they  know  nothing  abont  the  price  of  cotton,  and  they 
think  the  price  should  be  the  same  when  cotton  is  5  cents  as  when  it  is  10  cents. 
They  are  anwilling  to  grant  the  advance  put  into  cotton  in  the  last  few  months. 
The  finer  yams  are  differently  affected. 

Q.  Is  the  present  depression  in  the  industry  due  in  part  to  the  high  price  of  cot- 
ton f— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Is  it  mainly  due  to  that,  do  you  think f — A.  Yes;  I  rather  think  so  myself. 

Q.  How  do  yon  account  for  that  high  price  of  cotton  f— A.  Too  small  a  supply  and 
too  big  a  demand  for  the  last  18  months.  Tlie  crop  of  last  year,  or  rather  of  the 
year  before  last,  was  about  11,000,000  bales,  and  this  last  year  the  crop  was  a  little 
over  9,000,000  bales.  Yon  can  not  take  2,000,000  bales  ont  of  the  season's  crop  for 
practically  two  seasons  in  succession  and  expect  the  trade  to  go  along  on  a  low  ]price. 

Q.  Owing  to  competition  yon  are  not  able  to  advance  the  price  of  the  finished 
product  enough  to  equalize  that f— A.  No;  we  can  not  do  it;  and  besides,  it  is  well 
known  the  world  over  that  a  cotton  fabric  is  more  readily  disposed  of  at  a  reason- 
ably low  price  than  at  anything  like  a  high  price.  There  is  more  demand  for  cotton 
at  a  low  price  than  a  high  price. 

Q.  In  what  form  do  yon  receive  the  cotton  in  your  several  mills,  in  square  or  in 
round  bales? — A.  Mostlv  the  square  bales;  but  last  year  I  purchased  for  all  the 
mills  that  I  had  to  do  with,  I  think  38,000  Amorican  round  bales — that  is,  the  Amer- 
ican lap  bale. 

Q.  Is  the  cotton  fiber  in  any  way  impaired  by  baling  in  the  round  form? —A.  Not 
in  the  American  cotton  bale. 

Q.  You  consider  that  the  preferable  way  f — A.  It  is  the  ideal  wav  to  pack  cotton. 

Q.  Is  it  as  easily  packed  for  transportation  for  cars  and  steamships  f — A.  You  can 
put  from  35  to  50  per  cent  more  in  any  car  or  steamship  than  of  the  square  packed 
bale— its  density  is  so  much  greater. 

Q.  And  still  there  will  be  interstices  between  the  bales! — A.  I  am  just  figuring  on 
building  a  storage  at  Lowell — a  very  large  one.  I  asked  the  agent  of  the  mill  to 
figure  up  and  let  me  know  what  he  wanted  the  floors  and  columns  to  be  arranged 
for;  what  weight  per  square  foot  of  flooring.  The  ordinary  square  packed  bale 
would  call  for  about  100  pounds  as  we  pack  them,  while  the  round  bale  is  so  dense 
they  call  for  nearly  200  pounds  per  square  foot. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  any  complaint  from  shipowners  or  shipmasters  of  the  danger 
of  shippings  cargo  when  ronnd  bales  are  usedf — A.  I  have  never  heard  any. 

Q.  Is  there  less  danger  from  firef — ^A.  Very  much  less,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Are  insurance  rates  lower  on  round  than  on  square  bales f — ^A.  The  in'«nrance 
rates  ought  to  be  very  much  less,  but  the  insurance  companies  are  very  loath  to  let 
go  what  they  think  they  haye  possession  of. 

Q.  Have  any  tests  been  made  at  Lowell  or  elsewhere  f — A.  There  were  some  made 
at  Lowell.  I  have  an  account  at  my  ofiQce  which  I  can  not  just  now  remember,  but 
it  is  my  impression  that  the  percentage  of  cotton  lost  in  the  round  bale  per  hundred 
was  about  53  per  cent,  or  47  per  cent,  while  the  loss  on  the  other  bale  was  something 
like  80  per  cent. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  briefly  the  method  of  baling  the  cotton  in  the  ronnd  bale! — 
A.  I  never  have  seen  the  operation  of  it,  but  I  know  something  of  it  from  the  draw- 
ing. It  is  ginned  and  carried  up  through  a  tube  or  over  an  apron  and  dropped  down 
through  a  tube  in  between  a  pair  of  rolls.  It  is  wound  up  there  with  the  pressure 
roll  on  top.    There  are  2  rolls  at  the  bottom ;  the  lap  is  in  between,  and  there  is  a 

f pressure  roll  on  top.  The  density  is  obtained  by  that  pressure,  the  lap  winding  up 
ike  we  wind  a  lap  in  the  mill,  with  a  density  of  from  37  to  42  pounds  to  the  cubic 
foot. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.^  Around  a  mandrill f— A.  Yes;  and  on  the  mandrill  is  a 
paper  tube  which  is  left  m  the  bale. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakkb.)  Does  it  cost  any  more  to  bale  cotton  in  that  way  than  iii  the 
square  bale! — A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  1  do  not  see  why  it  need  to  if  the 
machinery  is  properly  fitted  up.  They  save  one  baling.  The  baling  on  the  planta- 
tion or  the  country  press  isdone  by  a  Ivand  press  worked  by  2  horses  or  by  1  horse. 
They  press  the  cotton  down  in  the  box  and  tnen  they  have  to  take  that  to  the  com- 
press and  bring  it  down  to  abont  21  or  22  ponnds  per  cnb*c  foot.  1  have  seen  a  bale 
that  stood  5  feet  crushed  down  to  a  foot  before  they  lifted  up  the  iaws. 

Q.  Does  the  cotton  come  in. perfectly  clcin  alwaja  in  the  round  balef — A.  Superb. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  the  old  square  balef — ^A.  Very  bad,  for  the  reason  they  puf-  on 
the  outside  of  the  square  bale  as  poor  a  covering  as  they  can  possibly  buy.  In  olden 
times  when  cotton  was  worth  12^  cents,  when  I  was  a  young  man,  they  did  not  hes- 
itate to  put  on  all  the  heavy  burlap  and  packing  they  could,  but  when  it  got  down 
to 6  cents  per  pound  they  did  not  feel  liko  puttine  on  so  much  outside  covering. 

Q.  And  the  result  was  that  a  sood  deal  of  the  nber  was  exposed  f — A.  Very  ofben 
the  fiber  would  be  hanging  out.  I  recollect  that  during  the  civil  war,wlMn  f-J[^f^fff' 
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iug  $1.60  for  oottoD,  I  was  obliged  to  hire  one  or  more  men  to  follow  every  dray  lotd 
of  cotton  from  the  storehonse  in  New  York  to  the  steamer  becanse  boys  stood  Dear  by 
and  pnlled  it  ont.  The  baling  has  never  improved  since  that  time.  It  is  still  baled 
in  the  same  bale  as  it  was  when  I  was  a  small  boy.  I  might  add  that  I  knew  of  no 
commodity  as  valnable  as  cotton  that  is  so  poorly  cared  for. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Yon  use  the  same  machinery  in  the  Sonth  as  in  yoormillB 
in  the  North  f — A.  Exactlv;  made  in  the  same  shop. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  limit  of  the  yam  supplied  from  the  Southern  miUSf 
the  finest  T — A.  No;  I  know  there  are  mills,  there  is  one  in  Gastonia,  making  what 
we  call  62-ply. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  they  are  not  making  as  fine  a  yam  as  in  the  North! — A.  There  is 
very  little  fine  yam  made  in  the  Sonth.  No  reason  why  they  eAionld  not  do  it,  bot 
there  is  not  much  made  there. 

Q.  Do  yon  care  to  give  any  comparison  as  to  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  Soath 
and  in  the  North  f — A.  I  do  not  know  Just  how  I  can  do  it.  I  can  say  the  earnings 
at  the  South  at  my  properties  are  from  30  to  S3  per  cent  lower  per  diem  than  we  pay 
here  at  Lowell.  At  the  same  time  we  have  a  great  many  people  who  are  very  expert 
in  the  South  and  who  earn  very  good  wages.  The  eznert  weaver,  on  the  prices  we 
pay  them  in  the  Sonth,  will  come  within  15  per  cent  of  the  earnings  here. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  hours  of  labor! — A.  Eight  hours  per  week. 

Q.  Eight  hours  more  in  the  South!— A.  In  Georgia. 

Q.  Do  ^on  find  it  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  work  your  mills  that  extra  timet— A 
Oh,  certainly. 

Q.  Have  you  as  yet  met  any  organizations  of  labor  in  the  South! — A.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  in  my  place.  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  some.  I  shall  not  find  any 
fault  when  they  get  there. 

Q.  You  have  no  particular  opposition  to  labor  orgnanization  as  such  if  properly 
managed! — ^A.  No;  1  would  rattier  work  with  a  well-organized  body  of  laborers 
than  to  work  with  the  rabble. 

Q.  Have  the  Southern  States,  so  far  as  your  observation  goes,  engaged  mach  in 
what  is  called  labor  legislation  such  as  we  have  in  the  North  1— A.  Not  much.  They 
have  attempted  it  in  several  States.  They  tried  it  in  Alabama  the  other  day,  aa  I 
read  in  my  paper,  and  they  regard  that  they  have  defeated  the  legislation.  I  think 
it  will  come  up  again  another  year;  and  the  legislation  they  asked  for,  I  think,  it 
wise. 

Q.  Your  help  in  the  South  is  white! — A.  Entirely,  except  scrubbers. 

Q.  You  have  not  made  any  experiment  with  the  employment  of  negroes! — ^A.  No; 
we  can  not  work  them  together  with  the  white  labor  . 

Q.  On  the  whole,  your  experience  in  the  South  has  been  satisfactory f— A 
Entirely  so. 

Q.  Has  it  enabled  you  to  make  goods  for  the  foreign  market  to  yonr  better  satis- 
faction than  in  the  North! — A.  The  goods  are  no  better,  but  I  have  been  able  to 
retain  the  market  which  the  mill  had  alwa3rs  had. 

Q.  You  are  interested,  then,  in  the  widest  possible  extension  of  the  foreign  mar- 
ket!— A.  Very  much. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  whereby  that  may  be  facilitated  ! — A.  I  wiih 
we  did  not  have  the  Chinese  war  on  so  that  we  oould  f^et  at  the  people  in  China. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  opinion  as  to  the  reconstruction  of  our  merchant  mannef— 
A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  because  I  have  not  thought  much  about  it. 

Q.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  the  encouragement  of  the  reconstruction  of 
the  merchant  marine  in  the  form  of  subsidy! — A.  I  do  not  approve  of  a  subsidy. 

Q.  As  an  abstract  proposition  or  the  concrete  fact  of  this  particular  snbsidy  f— A 
I  do  not  like  this  subsidy  at  all.  I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  acoomplish  what  the 
country  wants.  Now,  the  outside  countries  that  subsidize  meir  ships  are  practically 
France  and  Germany  and  Italy ;  England  gives  almost  nothing. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  England  pays  heavy  subsidies! — A.  I  do  not  know  of  it  I 
saw  a  statement  in  the  paper  that  she  does  not,  but  I  do  not  know  abont  it  myself. 
My  son  was  sitting  at  table  with  me  and  he  read  out  a  statement  that  England  did 
not  pay  subsidies.  1  was  quite  surprised.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it,  bnti 
do  know  that  the  statement  is  made  that  France  pays  a  higher  subsidy  and  does 
not  get  an  equivalent  from  it. 

Q.  What  are  the  sanitary  arrangements  in  your  Southern  mills! — ^A.  As  good  at 
in  the  North. 

Q.  And  yonr  provisions  for  the  safety  of  life  and  limb!— A.  As  good  as  in  tiM 
North.  We  have  an  extremely  modem  mill.  In  fact,  there  is  not  a  mill  known  that 
is  better  than  our  Southern  property.  When  a  man  means  to  build  a  good 
property  he  had  better  build  the  best  he  can.  That  is  what  I  did.  I  got  the  best 
mill  architects  1  cuuld  tind  an«l  supplemented  their  work  with  what  I  Knew,  and  I 
believe  it  is  pretty  generally  acknowledged  that  oar  property  in  the  Sonui  is  * 
good  one. 
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Q.  Don't  you  think  the  resalts  are  better  from  the  the  help  employed  in  a  mill 
where  proper  arrangements  are  made  ^or  safety  of  life  and  limb  and  sanitary  par- 
poses  f — A.  It  must  be  so.    It  can  not  be  otherwise. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Wonld  you  like  to  have  the  tariff  revised  or  let  alone f — A. 
I  wonld  like  to  have  it  revised.    I  am  an  exporter.    1  want  the  world. 

Q.  How  wonld  yon  like  to  have  it  changed  f— A.  That  I  am  not  able  to  tell  yon. 
I  can  not  go  into  that  discussion,  but  I  know  there  are  places  where  we  are  a  little 
bit  handicapped.  For  instance,  if  I  want  to  make  a  repair  up  here  at  the  mill  at 
Lowell  or  in  the  South  I  am  handicapped  with  the  high  cost  of  machinery — two  and 
a  half  times  as  much  as  the  English  price.  The  English  can  build  a  mill  and  cap- 
italize it  at  a  third  of  what  we  can  here.  That  means  something  in  the  cost  of 
goods  in  the  Ion  ft  run. 

Q.  You  would  like  to  be  able  to  get  cheaper  machinery  f — A.  I  would  like  the 
machinery  somewhat  reduced.  The  machinery  builders  of  this  country  are  so  well 
protected  that  under  the  protection  they  have  a  scheme  whereby  there  is  but  one 
price  for  anything  in  this  country. 

Q.  Does  uiis  fact  apply  to  machinery  on  which  they  have  patents,  or  otherwise f — 
A.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  patent  part  of  it.  The  time  was,  a  few  years  ago,  when  you 
could  get  two  or  three  prices  on  machinery.  They  said  they  did  not  make  money 
that  way.  I  am  not  going  to  dispute  that,  but  when  you  get  the  price  of  goods 
way  down  below,  we  can  not  get  the  machinery  down  to  help  ns  out  any. 

Q.  You  think  the  high  price  of  machinery  then  is  largely  on  account  of  the  duties 
on  itf — A.  I  think  the  manufacturers  are  enabled  under  the  duties  to  combine.  For 
instance,  several  years  ago  I  was  interested  in  a  large  cotton-yam  concern ;  and  at 
that  time  we  could  bring  all  our  cards  from  England  at  alow  price  because  we  could 
bring  them  here  and  pay  the  duties  and  save  quite  a  little  amount  and  get  as  good 
a  card.  A  ring  spinning  frame  is  better  built  in  this  country  than  abroad.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  machinery  all  through  the  carding  room  is  equally  ffood  abroad, 
and  could  be  got  at  a  lees  figure  at  that  time.  But  I  am  not  a  complainer  in  any 
sense.  I  do  not  think  we  can  go  on  in  this  country  making  cotton  goods  at  the  rate 
we  are  now  making  them  without  an  outside  market  and  a  much  larger  one  than 
we  have  to-day. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  the  way  of  getting  that  market  except  the 
high  cost  of  machinery  f~A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  say  that  there  is  not. 
There  are  some  countries  I  imagine  we  can  not  get  into.  I  have  not  much  knowledge 
about  it.    There  are  eonntries  we  can  not  put  our  goods  into. 

Q.  Then  any  change  in  our  tariff  wonld  not  affect  thatf — ^.A..  It  might.  We  might 
be  able  to  get  into  other  countries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  not  they  got  the  advantage  of  the  importation  o 
machinery  without  the  payment  of  duty  t — A.  Oh,  yes;  Germany  has. 

Q.  How  could  you  possibly  get  into  those  countries? — A.  We  do  not  expect  to  put 
any  cloth  into  Germany  or  England. 

Q.  How  could  you  get  into  the  countries  that  Germany  supplies,  except  by  a  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  labor t — A.  I  tell  you  now  I  honestly  think  that  notwith- 
standing the  high  cost  of  labor  per  yard  in  this  country  a  great  many  goods  are 
made  at  as  a  low  a  price  as  they  are  made  in  Germany  with  low-price  labor. 

Q.  On  account  of  superior  skill  and  production f — A.  Yes;  better  climate,  etc. 
But  I  am  not  much  of  a  talker  on  the  tariff,  except  that  I  want  all  the  outside  mar- 
kets we  can  get ;  and  I  am  free  to  say  we  can  not  go  on  and  make  goods  as  we  are 
now  doing  without  such  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Does  the  prospect  of  revising  the  tariff  have  any  effect  on 
business  generally  f — A.  It  does,  but  it  is  a  thing  which  the  people  will  get  over  after 
a  while.  Sometimes  you  have  to  have  a  herculean  operation  to  cure  a  man — cut  off 
his  leg  or  something. 

Q.  The  business  depression,  then,  incident  to  a  revision  would  not  deter  you  from 
advising  a  revision? — A.  No;  it  does  not.  I  should  not  be  intelligent  enough  to 
make  the  revision;  I  do  not  know  enough  about  it,  but  I  think  that  to  live  and  let 
live  the  world  over  is  rather  the  best  way  to  get  along. 

Q.  You  think  the  cotton-goods  schedule  can  stand  any  reduction? — A.  Almost 
ever^rthing  I  make  can  get  along  without  any  tariff,  because  we  can  beat  England 
now  in  many  markets.  The  English  can  not  make  a  drill  of  the  same  capacity,  of 
the  same  standard  as  we  make,  and  compete  with  us  in  China.  They  make  an 
inferior  drill  and  therefore  get  there. 

Q.  If  you  had  no  duties  would  there  be  any  danger  of  the  dumping  of  the  surplus 
stocks  in  this  country  so  as  to  demoralize  the  market?— A.  I  do  not  think  so.  But 
evervbody  must  be  treated  with  the  same  consideration,  in  my  opinion.  I  do  not 
think  you  can  discriniiuate  in  my  favor  againHt  somebody  else  making  finer  yarn. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  the  practical  difficulty  of  revising  the  tariff  you  would  still 
recommend  it? — A.  I  would  recommend  a  lower  tariff.  It  occurs  to  me  if  there  was 
a  lower  rate  of  duty  properly  applied  to  all  productions  it  might  be  better  for  the 
ooontry.    We  go  to  work  and  make  goods  at  a  high  cost,  and  then  raise  the  labor; 
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and  everything  that  labor  has  to  bay  it  has  to  pay  more  for,  so  that  it  iB  not  maeh 
better  oijf.  I  tnink,  however,  labor  is  as  well  paid  to^ay  as  I  have  known  it  to  be 
in  this  ooantry. 

Q.  Are  the  goods  yon  sell  more  expensive  than  a  while  agof — ^A.  A  good  deal.  It 
is  not  2  years  since  that  our  goods  have  increased  in  cost  at  Lowell  20  per  cent.  The 
increase  is  25  per  cent  since  1888. 

Q.  What  Ih  that  increase  in  cost  due  tof — A.  To  two  10  per  cent  advances  in  labor, 
which  makes  20  per  cent;  and  in  the  sapplies  that  go  into  it. 

Q.  If  the  tariff  was  redaoed,  woald  not  labor  nave  to  be  content  with  a  leei 
wage! — A.  Yes;  bat  it  coaid  bay  what  it  gets  for  less.  The  point  is,  the  lower  yon 
can  offer  a  commodity  to  the  world  the  biff^r  basiness  yoa  can  do.  Yon  can  do 
twice  as  mach  basiness  with  China  with  a  drill  at  5  cents  as  at  7  cents.  The  same 
is  trae  in  Sonth  America;  it  is  also  trae  in  Africa.  Those  are  the  great  consaming 
coantries  of  the  coarse  products  made  North  and  »Sonth  in  this  country. 

Q.  Before  this  present  war  in  China,  were  the  Chinese  manufacturing  cotton  goods 
to  some  ex  tent  f~  A.  Yes;  to  some  extent.  I  do  not  know  to  how  great  an  extent, 
but  their  goods  never  interfered  with  well-made  and  well-constracted  Ameriean 
goods.  They  did  not  take  the  same  place.  They  went  to  parts  of  China  where 
tiiey  were  willing  to  wear  an  inferior  article. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  they  can  not  prodnce  as  good  goods  there  m 
you  can  heref — A.  I  do  not  think  they  can.  The  morale  of  the  country  or  of  the  labor 
there  is  not  at  all  commensnrate  or  to  be  compared  with  ours.  The  very  idea  that  a 
man  can  live  on  a  cenf  s  or  two-thirds  of  a  cent's  worth  of  rice  does  not  to  my  mind 
permit  him  to  compete  with  the  man  that  lives  on  a  |)iece  of  beef. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  cotton  goods  made  in  India  f — A.  I  have  seen  them. 

Q.  How  do  they  compare f — A.  I  do  not  think  they  are  as  good  as  goods  made  in 
England. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  of  the  Japanese  cottons  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  they  compare! — A.  very  well  made,  indeed. 

Q.  Do  yon  understand  the  cotton  mannfaotaring  industry  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
Japan  f — A.  It  is  said  to  be  and  must  be,  because  I  believe  the  Japanese  took  some- 
thing like  100,000  bales  of  cotton  from  this  country  last  year. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  per  yard  to  bring  cotton  north  from  Alabama  to 
New  Yorkf — A.  No;  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  was  shipping  some  goods  to  Shanghai; 
I  believe  that  is  where  they  were  to  go.  We  had  already  contracted  to  ship  some  by 
way  of  California  direct  from  the  southern  mill,  making  the  New  York  allowance 
of  freight,  53  points.  We  made  some  shipments  that  way,  but  it  came  out  we  coald 
send  the  goods  by  way  of  New  York  and  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal  for  98  points, 
whereas  they  went  for  115  from  the  Southern  mill,  against  which  we  allowed  53 
points. 

Q.  You  understand  Japan  is  exporting  some  cotton  yams  and  cotton  cloths  f— A. 
I  have  heard  so. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  wages  compare  in  Japan  with  Biaesachnsettsf — ^A.  1  do  not 
I  soppose  they  must  be  a  great  deal  less. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


New  Bedford,  Mass.,  February  fi,  190L 

TESTIMONT  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  W.  CRAPO, 

Prendent  of  the  Wameuiia  and  Aouehnet  MilU. 

The  subcommission  met  at  2.34  p.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
William  W.  Crapo  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Will  you  please  give  your  name  and  post-office  address  to 
the  stenographer? — A.  William  w.  Crapo,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Q.  When  were  you  in  Congress  f — A.  From  1875  to  1883;  8  years,  4  terms. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  New  Bedford f — A.  I  was  bom  in  an  adjoining 
town,  and  have  lived  here  all  my  life — ^70  years'. 

Q.  You  are  a  lawyer  by  profession? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  practice? — A.  Yes;  although  my  business  affairs  have  rather  withdrawn 
me  from  an  active  participation  in  court  practice. 

Q.  What  is  your  connection  with  cotton  manufacturing  in  New  Bedford! — A.  I  w» 
connected  with  the  business  as  stockholder  and  director  and  president  of  two  oo^ 
porations. 

Q.  Of  what  companies  are  you  president? — A.  The  Wamsntta  and  Acushnet 

Q.  Will  you  please  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  give  a  succinct  account  of  the 
industries  of  New  Bediord,  beginning  back  as  far  as  yon  please;  the  great  revola- 
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tion  that  took  place  about  the  time  of  the  eetAblishineDt  of  the  cotton  indnstry.  and 
then  oatliningitB  gradual  development  f — A.  The  industrial  history  of  New  Bedford 
can  be  briefly  stated.  For  nearly  a  hundred  yean  this  community  was  engaged  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  whale  Hshery.  For  a  considerable  portion  of  that  time  it  was 
the  leading  whaline  port  of  the  world.  The  industry  was  prosecuted  with  snccess 
and  with  very  gratifying  profit.  Perhaps  one  cause  of  its  snccess  and  prosperity 
mav  be  attributed  to  the  concentration  of  the  industry  in  one  locality.  With  three 
or  four  hundred  whale  ships  sailing  from  this  port,  employing  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
thousand  seamen,  there  were  advantages  not  obtained  by  seaports  which  sent  out 
only  8  or  10  sailing  vessels.  There  was  a  better  opportunity  for  coopers  and  boat- 
builders  and  makers  of  harpoons  and  whaling  gear  and  other  specialties  which 
were  necessary  in  carrying  on  the  whaling  industry.  This  resulted  in  better  prepara- 
tion for  their  3  or  4  years'  voyages.  Then,  too,  there  was  a  better  opportunity  for 
a  knowledge  of  the  relative  merits  and  qualifications  of  boat  steerers  and  officers, 
and  a  larger  number  from  which  to  make  selections,  and  better  opportunity  for  pro- 
motions in  the  service.  There  was  a  better  knowledge  of  whaling  grounds  and  also 
a  better  command  of  the  markets  for  the  return  cargoes  of  oil  and  bone. 

In  fact,  as  I  remember  it  in  my  younger  days,  the  atmosphere  of  the  city  was  filled 
with  whaling  traditions  and  the  whaling  spirit.  The  boys  followed  their  fathers  in 
search  of  whales,  and  those  that  remained  on  shore  were  preparing  themselves  in 
some  branch  for  the  in-fitting  or  ont-fittiuff  of  whaling  vessels. 

This  lodgment  and  congregation  of  an  indnstry  with  its  B^jnncts  in  one  spot  is 
not  of  coarse  unusual.  Pittsburg  has  its  steel  indnstry.  Grand  Rapids  the  manu- 
facture of  furniture,  Lynn  its  shoes.  I  should  say  the  diversity  of  industry  in  a 
community  is  an  advanti^  when  one  of  its  branches  is  in  distress,  while  the  others 
arenntonched;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  thoughts  and  energy  and  training 
of  the  community  are  in  one  line  of  business,  there  are,  I  think,  greater  efficiency 
and  better  results.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  local  concentration  of  industries 
famishes  an  argument  for  the  combinations  of  the  present  day. 

However,  the  whaling  industry  went  out  from  natural  causes.  The  oil  wells  of 
Pennsylvania  brought  into  use  a  lubricating  and  illuminating  product  at  very  much 
less  cost  than  it  was  possible  to  furnish  it  from  our  ocean  voyages;  and  the  use  of 
gas  supplanted  the  earlier  modes  of  lighting.  These  changes  gave  a  mortal  blow  to 
the  whale  fishery,  and  our  people  were  compelled  to  exercise  their  ability,  talents, 
energy,  and  capital  in  some  ouier  direction,  or  else  New  Bedford  would  lapse  into 
decay. 

Their  attention  was  called  to  cotton  manufacture,  and  they  engaged  in  that 
industry  largely  to  the  exclusion  of  other  branches  of  employment;  and  that  has 
grown  to  an  extent  that  there  are  in  operation  to-day,  say,  1,370,000  spindles,  with  a 
corresponding  number  of  looms — between  23,000  and  24,000  looms. 

I  am  not  a  practical  manufacturer,  and  while  I  live  in  a  community  where  the 
making  of  cotton  yams  and  cotton  cloths  is  the  specialty,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 


able  to  run  a  mill.  I  have,  however,  perhaps  a  general  understanding  of  what  is 
eoing  on,  derived  more  from  a  knowledge  of  results  and  the  study  of  balance  sheets 
than  from  any  active  contact  with  or  participation  in  the  details  of  manufacturing. 


Questions  concerning  the  workings  of  a  mill  I  must  leave  to  those  that  are  more 
expert  than  I  am. 

New  Bedford  adopted  in  the  beginning  the  line  of  fine  goods;  that  is,  fabrics  made 
from  the  higher  numbers  of  yams  in  contradistinction  to  the  coarser  and  heavier 
grades  of  goods,  lliat  course  was  adopted  in  the  beginning  and  has  been  followed 
almost  exclusively,  so  that  to-day  New  Bedford  leads  in  the  line  of  work  of  fine 
goods. 

The  industry  has  been  reasonably  profitable.  There  have  been  of  course,  as  in  all 
business^  days  of  discouragement  and  loss.  It  is  not  always  a  fiood  tide  with  us. 
But  taking  the  whole  period  the  results  have  shown  that  the  prosecution  of  this 
particular  line  of  work  was  Judicious  and  well  advised. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  say  that  the  indnstry  as  it  is  carried  on  in  New  Bed- 
ford, with  the  style  of  goods  which  we  manufacture,  is  dependent  on  the  tariff*.  I 
do  not  know  that  the  matter  of  tariff'  is  one  for  discussion  now.  since  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  country  is,  I  think,  in  favor  of  the  present  policy  of  protection, 
with  sucn  modifications  of  rates  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary ;  but  so  far 
as  our  indnstry  is  carried  on  in  the  mills  here  in  New  Bedford,  we  are  dependent  on 
tariff  protection,  more  so  than  is  the  case  with  the  coarser  grades  of  goods. 

The  labor  cost  on  a  pound  of  cotton  when  wrought  into  tne  finer  fabrics  of  cotton 
cloth  or  into  the  finer  yams  is  very  much  greater,  of  course,  than  the  labor  cost  in 
the  production  of  coarse  and  heavy  fabrics. 

That  distinction  has  been  recognized  in  the  present  tariff  laws.  It  was  first  intro- 
dnced  in  a  scientific  way  in  the  Wilson  act  and  the  system  has  been  continned  in 
the  Dingley  act:  a  higher  rate  of  duty  being  put  on  the  finer  grades  of  goods  owing 
to  the  lugher  labor  cost  than  was  placed  on  the  coarser  goods,  in  order  to  meet  the 
cheaper  labor  abroad. 
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Q.  Is  it  still  trae  that  the  competition  of  foiei^  goods  is  chiefly  in  the  finer 
grades f— A.  It  is;  and  let  me  say,  too,  that  the  tariff  as  it  exists  is  not  in  any  way 
prohibitory.  That  is  evident  from  the  large  amonnt  of  cotton  fabrics  which  an 
imported ;  and  the  importations  are  of  the  finer  grades  of  goods. 

We  have  made,  within  the  last  10  or  15  years,  very  great  advances  in  the  mani- 
factnre  of  cotton  fabrics;  very  great  advances.    We  are  prodncing  to-day,  I  elaim, 

foods  which  in  texture  and  stvle  and  finish,  are  equal  to  any  that  are  prodneed  in 
Snrope.  The  exhibits  at  Paris  this  last  year  would  indicate  that.  The  Wamintta 
Mills  received  a  grande  prix  as  did  other  American  exhibitors.  Of  course  th^e 
were  grand  prizes  given  to  the  people  of  other  countries,  but  the  exhibit  of  the 
American  cotton  goods  was  certainly  equal  to  that  of  any  country.  Our  machinery 
is  as  perfect  and  our  workmen  as  ingenious  and  skillful  as  can  be  found  anywhere. 
Of  course  they  want  better  wages  and  a  higher  standard  of  living,  and  these  adTsn- 
tages  very  rightfully  and  properly  are  accorded  to  them. 

Q.  Do  not  those  advantages  improve  their  quality  as  work  people  f — A.  Undoobt- 
edly ;  I  think  that  the  better  paid  tbey  are  the  more  efficient  they  become.  Speak- 
ing of  the  character  of  our  workmanship,  there  is,  to  my  mind,  a  very  hopefnl 
inoication  of  our  continued  proficiency  in  the  manufacture  of  gocnls  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  textile  schools.  By  means  of  them  a  technical  and  scientifio  knowl- 
edge is  acquired  of  the  raw  material  that  is  used  and  the  machinery  that  is  emplojed 
and  the  various  processes  of  manipulation  which  could  not  be  gained  simply  by  tbe 
routine  work  in  the  mill.  We  have  here  in  New  Bedford,  in  successful  operation,  a 
textile  school  which  is  exceedingly  well  patronized  by  earnest  and  ambitious  yonn^ 
men  who  are  perfecting  themselves,  by  scientific  and  practical  training,  as  manufac- 
turers of  cotton  goods;  and  in  this  direction  I  look  for  the  ooutinuea  excellence  of 
our  American  products,  keeping  pace  with  anything  which  is  likely  to  occur  abroad. 

Our  people  have  been  troubled  somewhat  by  the  very  large  increase  of  spindles  at 
the  South.  The  increase  of  cotton  machinery  far  beyond  the  increase  of  population 
has  disturbed  the  New  England  manufacturers,  because  of  the  apprehension  that 
the  longer  hours,  lower  wages,  and  cheaper  coal  of  the  South  would  result  in  an 
unequal  and  disastrous  competition.  Quite  a  number  of  Northern  mills  have  adapted 
their  machinery  from  coarser  goods  to  finer  goods,  thinking  thereby  to  escape  some- 
what that  competition.  In  doing  so  I  think  that  they  have  rather  overlooked  tbe 
consideration  that  while  the  coarser  products  of  cotton  can,  under  certain  oironm- 
stances,  be  exported  from  the  country,  and  are  e3n>orted  from  the  country,  the  finer 
products  of  cotton  have  no  such  outlet,  and  are  dependent  entirely  upon  the  home 
market.  If  the  increase  of  spindles  in  the  finer  goods  becomes  largely  in  excess  of 
the  home  demand,  and  a  glut  occurs,  then  follows  the  inevitable  restriction  of  pro- 
duct through  the  shutting  down  of  mills,  with  the  accompanying  stagnation  and 
industrial  commotion,  to  be  continued  until  consumption  has  absorbed  the  surploa 
product.  It  may  be  that  by  the  undue  increase  of  cotton  manufacture  at  tbe  fine 
end,  as  we  call  it,  with  no  foreign  outlet,  it  may  become  much  less  profitable  tban 
the  making  of  standard  and  coarser  goods. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  understood,  when  I  say  that  the  coarser  goods  are  exported, 
with  probabilities  of  increasing  exportations,  that  the  tariff  could  be  dispensed  witb, 
even  in  that  case,  because  there  are  times,  as  we  know,  when  an  overproduction 
abroad  and  a  glut  in  the  English  market  causes  goods  to  be  sent  here  for  sale  at 
prices  ruinous  to  our  industry.  With  a  tariff  schedule  as  now  arranged,  and  a  mod- 
erate duty  on  the  coarser  fabrics,  this  danger  can  be  avoided. 

Q.  You  think  then  that  there  is  some  ad  vantajg^e  in  preserving  duties  on  the  coarser 
goods? — A.  Yes,  I  do,  on  account  of  the  steadiness  of  the  market;  if  a  volume  of 
goods  from  abroad  is  thrown  on  the  American  market  in  order  that  manufactnren 
abroad  may  get  rid  of  a  glut  which  is  disturbing  their  home  market,  the  resnlt  ii 
disastrous  to  us,  whereas  a  comparatively  smaU  import  duty  would  prevent  that 
fluctuation.  So  that  while  it  may  be  said  that  we  are  exporting  cheap  cotton  gooda 
to  China  and  to  the  East,  which  we  are  doing  to  a  comparatively  small  amonnt,! 
think  that  the  industry  and  the  exportation  would  grow  faster  and  better  by  keeping 
our  own  market  steady  and  building  up  the  industry  Just  as  the  cotton  indnstry 
has  been  built  up  in  tbe  past  by  the  aid  of  a  tariff. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  does  the  tariff  stand  in  the  way  of  exportation  in  any  wayf^ 
A.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  does,  because  that  matter  is  depenaent  entirely  upon  boote 
competition.     There  are  people  enough  producing  cotton  goods  to  make  all  the 

goods  that  can  be  sold  witn  a  margin  of  profit,  and  if  a  market  can  be  found  abroad 
tiey  certainly  will  send  them  there.  Indeed,  I  think  that  the  exportation  of  cot- 
tons has  very  materially  helped  the  cotton  industry  during  the  fast  2  or  3  yean 
while  the  increase  of  spindles  has  been  going  on  at  the  South.  You  are  probably 
aware  that  the  exports  of  cotton  goods  have  reached  $20,000,000  annually.  Th« 
foreign  trade  has  been  a  growing  and  increasing  trade,  apart  from  the  interruptioD 
caused  by  the  war  in  China. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  improbable  that  foreiap  markets  can  be  gained  for  onr  6ne 
goods  product  for  some  time  to  oomef — A.  The  importation  of  fine  goods  which  enter 
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into  competition  with  the  New  Bedford  product  amounts  to  aboat  $42,000,000  an- 
nually. I  am  optimistic  enough  to  think  that  we  shall  gradually  substitute  for  that 
importation  goods  of  American  manufacture.  The  ingenuity  of  ourpeopleaudthe 
constant  progress  they  are  making  in  the  methods  and  cost  of  production  lead  to 
this  conclusion,  but  we  can  not  do  it  at  present,  and  we  can  never  reach  that  point 
if  the  industry  is  thrown  down  now  by  the  denial  of  tarifif  protection. 

Q.  Do  you  use  considerable  English  machinery  in  the  mills  here f— A.  Yes,  yes; 
our  mills  use  the  best  they  can  find,  whether  it  is  made  in  this  country  or  Europe. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the  American  machinery?— A.  Oh, 
yes. 

Q.  Is  it  taking  the  place  of  the  English  machinery  steadily  f — A..  It  is.  Of  course 
at  first  we  were  obliged  to  rely  upon  English  machinery,  but  now  the  American 
machine  builders  are  certainly  very  able  and  they  produce  very  good  work. 

Q.  A  witness  testified  before  the  commission  yesterday  that  he  favored  a  revision 
of  the  tariff  so  as  to  get  lower  duties  on  machinery  and  therefore  get  home-made 
machinery  at  a  lower  cost;  would  you  agree  with  him  in  thatf — A.  No;  I  would 
not.  Of  course  we  want  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market;  that  is  the  selfish  way  in 
which  we  all  look  at  these  things,  but  the  amount  of  machinery  which  we  now  buy 
abroad  in  comparison  with  what  is  made  at  home  is  so  small  it  seems  unwise  to 
endanger  the  welfare  of  the  shops  in  this  country  which  are  engaged  in  making 
cotton  machinery. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Let  me  ask  you  right  there,  as  a  general  proposition,  do 
you  think  that  it  would  be  wise  to  attack  the  tariff  piecemeal? — A.  No;  I  do  not 
think  it  would. 

Q.  As  a  general  proposition,  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country  is  fostered  aud 
buUtup  on  the  general  system  of  protection  to  American  industry,  is  it  not?— A. 
Yes,  I  think  it  is^  but  I  think  that  changed  conditions  after  a  while  may  make  a 
revision  of  tarifif  rates  desirable.  For  instance,  we  do  not  now  need  the  same  rate 
of  duty  on  print  cloths  as  prevailed  30  years  ago,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  cop- 
per and  steel  and  other  products.  Those  rates  aided  the  development  of  certain 
industries,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  be  arbitrarily  permanent.  So  far  as  the 
cottou  industry  is  concerned  I  see  no  reason  for  a  change  oi  present  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  see  any  present  need  for  it  m  any  direction  at  the 
present  time? — ^A.  No,  I  do  not — in  no  industry  that  falls  within  my  observation. 

Q.  Whatefifect  upon  the  business  of  the  country  does  a  revision  of  the  tariff 
usually  have? — A.  It  always  unsettles;  it  creates  apprehension;  it  is  a  disturbance 
to  business. 

Q.  Is  business  somewhat  curtailed  during  that  period? — A.  It  is  necessarily  so. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  business  of  the  country  prosperous  at  the  present  time? — 
A.  Generally,  yes.  Just  at  present  in  cotton  and  woolen  manufacture  there  is,  I 
should  say,  an  overproduction,  which  has  slackened  demand.  The  buyers  have  an 
idea  that  lower  prices  may  be  reached,  and  are  consequently  waiting.  They  are  not 
stocking  up.  The  stocks  of  cotton  goods,  in  my  judgment,  are  being  depleted.  The 
distributors  are  not  carrying  the  usual  quantity  lest  there  may  be  a  fall  in  prices, 
but  are  bnying  sparingly.  The  quantity  of  goods  at  the  distributing  points  is  being 
reduced,  but  with  the  resumption  of  orders,  which  will  naturally  follow,  the  markets 
will  improve  with  better  prices.  So  far  as  my  observation  extends  the  industrial 
conditiou  of  the  country  as  a  whole  is  in  good  shape. 

Q.  How  does  the  prosperity  of  the  cotton  manufacture  here  in  New  England,  and 
especially  in  New  Bedford,  during  the  last  3  years  compare  with  that  during  the  pre- 
vious 3  years? — A.  It  has  been  very  much  better.  The  last  3  years  have  been  pros- 
perous years.  Prior  to  that  time  we  had  depression,  which,  here,  was  exceptionally 
severe,  because  it  embraced  a  strike  which  closed  the  mills  throughout  the  whole 
city. 

Q.  To  what  main  cause  do  yon  attribute  this  difference  in  prosperity  in  the  two 
triennial  periods?— A.  I  think  one  very  ffreat  influence  has  been  the  greater  confi- 
dence in  the  stability  of  our  currency  It  is  also  true  that  there  has  been  no  agita- 
tion whatever  in  the  last  2  or  3  years  about  tarifi*,  aud  there  has  been  in  the  minds 
of  our  people  a  very  great  relief  in  the  idea  that  we  had  a  fixed  and  stable  currency. 
These  influences  have  helped  business. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Litchmam.)  Is  not  business  based  largely  on  confidence? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  continuation  of  a  fiscal  policy  through  8  years,  of  course,  strengthens 
the  business  confidence,  does  it  not? — ^A.  I  think  so.  What  troubles  the  business 
man  is  uncertainty. 

Q.  The  fear  of  what  may  happen  from  a  change  of  fiscal  policy  ?— A.  The  fear  of 
what  may  happen,  which  he  can  not  control.  He  can  control  his  buying  of  raw 
stock  and  the  manipulation  of  it  and  the  putting  of  the  product  on  the  market;  but 
when  it  comes  to  questions  of  the  currency  and  the  tariff  he  feels  helpless. 

Q.  Would  not  a  threatened  change,  then,  in  the  fiscal  policy  have  au  evil  effect  even 
before  a  change  in  the  legislation?-— A.  Yes,  the  apprehension  of  it. 
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Q.  lu  other  words,  the  good  master  of  a  vessel  trims  his  sails  for  the  breeze  tiiat 
he  expects? — A.  Yes,  he  does  uot  wait  for  a  blow. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Would  you  say,  as  one  having  had  experience  in  CongreM, 
that  it  is  practicable  to  amend  1  or  2  schedules  of  the  tariff  without  opening  the 
whole  aubjjectt — A.  I  tried  that  once. 

Q.  Did  it  work  f— A.  It  did  not  work;  it  was  with  reference  to  a  local  industry— 
the  manufacture  of  yellow  metal  sheathing.  There  was  a  gross  and  ridicnlont  oioc 
in  the  law  as  it  stood  by  which  the  manufacturers  were  obliged  to  pay  a  duty  oo  the 
raw  materials  used  while  the  finished  article  was  imported  free  of  duty.  The  enor 
was  so  palpable  and  the  law  so  unjust  I  thought  there  could  be  no  question  aboatits 
being  remedied^  I  introduced  a  bill  and  it  was  referred  to  the  Ways  and  Meaos 
Committee  and  the  committee  said,  "Why,  yes;  you  are  right,  Mr.  Crapo,  thiais 
evidently  an  error,  but  we  do  not  dare  to  report  your  bill,  although  you  are  soffehnf 
a  disadvantage  and  in  a  certain  sense  an  injustice,  because  just  as  quick  as  such  a 
bill  is  reported  there  will  be  numberless  amendments  offered  and  a  general  reviuon 
of  the  whole  tariff  law  will  be  attempted."  Hence  the  amendment  of  1  or  2 
schedules  is  quite  impracticable. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  relative  value  of  a  speeific  aad 
an  ad  valorem  dutyf — A.  That  is  a  question  which  is  quite  debatable. 

Q.  Does  not  the  ad  valorem  duty  open  the  door  to  wider  possible  frauds  in  nndtf* 
valuation  f — ^A.  That  is  undoubtedly  so,  but  sometimes  I  think  that  it  is  quite  advia- 
able  to  mingle  an  ad  valorem  with  a  speciHc  duty. 

Q.  Where  the  specific  duty  may  be  reasonably  and  promptly  applied,  does  it  Dot 
work  better? — A.  Yes,  I  think  it  does.  It  prevents  undervaluations  undoubtedly; 
no  question  about  that.  But  sometimes  in  getting  at  values  yon  can  start  with  a 
speciHc  duty  and  blend  with  that  specific  duty  an  ad  valorem. 

Q.  That  enters  the  realm  of  this  scientific  adjustment  of  the  tariff  that  joq 
referred  to  a  few  moments  agof — A.  Yes.  I  think,  however,  almost  every  descrip- 
tion of  products  should  be  based  upon  its  own  relative  conditions. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of  linens  in  this  country  f— A  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  have  doubtless  seen  suggestions  for  repealing  t^e  datiei 
on  products  that  compete  with  the  products  of  so-called  trusts  in  this  country.  Have 
you  thought  of  it  enough  to  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  whether  that  would  bea  wiae 
remedy  or  not  f — A.  No ;  I  can  not  say  that  I  have.  It  seems  to  me  that  t^e  legislation 
suggested  would  not  be  general  in  its  application.  It  would  strike  only  a  portion 
of  tne  trusts.  The  Standard  Oil  trust  would  not  be  affected.  The  rubber  trust 
would  not  be  affected  by  any  tariff  legislation.  The  steel  trust  might  be  in  the  case 
of  some  of  its  products.  But  that  kind  of  legislation  does  not  seem  to  meet  tba 
whole  circle  of  business. 

Q.  If  duties  on  such  products  were  repealed,  would  that  be  likely  to  injure  the 
trust  more  than  the  domestic  competitors  of  the  trust f — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it 
would.  I  think  that  the  remedy  for  any  abuse  by  the  trusts  will  come  throuffh  home 
competition.  The  domestic  competitors  of  the  trusts  would  be  more  injured  uv  aoefa 
repeal  than  the  trusts  themselves,  for  the  reason  that  the  withdrawal  of  tariff  pro- 
tection would  destroy  the  smaller  competing  industry,  while  the  trust,  with  iti 
larger  capital  and  enormous  resources  and  superior  organization  might,  in  the 
absence  of  home  competition,  survive  and  become  even  more  of  a  monopoly. 

Q.  Some  of  the  independent  producers  of  tin  plate  have  testified  berore  the  com- 
mission that  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  tin  plate  would  so  much  impair  their  ability 
to  manufacture  that  they  would  probably  have  to  go  out  of  business,  while  the  trust 
might  be  able  to  continue,  and  probably  would  be.  In  your  judgment,  is  that  the  way 
it  would  work?-  A.  Yes;  it  is. 

Q.  While  we  have  you  on  the  stand  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  little  something  about  rail- 
roads. Are  you  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette 
system f — A.  Yes;  of  the  Pere  Marquette  svstem. 

Q.  Are  those  roads  entirely  in  Michigan  f— A.  Yes.  There  were  8  roads  of  an  aver- 
age of  600  miles  each.  They  were  not  competing  roads,  not  rival  roads,  but  roads 
with  similar  traffic.  They  were  only  fairly  prosperous.  They  were  the  Flint  aw! 
Pere  Marquette,  the  Chicago  and  West  Michigan,  and  the  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids  and 
Western.  Those  roads  were  united  into  the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad  Compaoy, 
making  a  system  1,800  miles.  The  united  system  has  been  in  operation  since  Jan- 
uary, 1900. 

Q.  And  are  there  car  ferries  across  Lake  Michigan  connecting  with  the  Wiseonsia 
roads?— A.  Yes;  there  is  a  system  of  car  ferries  across  Lake  Michigan  to^Milwaukee 
and  Manitowoc,  with  steamers  carrying  30  loaded  cars. 

Q.  Does  that  combination  make  a  through  line  from  Minnesota? — A.  Yes;  it  makes 
a  through  line  from  St.  Paul  and  through  to  New  York  and  Eastern  points. 

Q.  With  what  roads  does  your  system  connect  In  the  East? — A.  The  eastern  tenniii 
are  Toledo,  Detroit,  and  Port  Huron.  We  connect  at  Port  Huron  with  the  Grand 
Trunk,  at  Detroit  with  the  Vanderbilt  system,  Wabash,  and  Canadian  Pacific,  and  at 
Toledo,«a8t  bound,  with  the  Pennsylvania  system.     I  will  say,  with  reference  to  thii 
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particular  conBolidation  or  unification,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  that  there  has 
been  no  iuorease  of  freight  charges  or  passenger  rates ;  there  has  been  no  decrease  of 
wages  to  employees;  bat  there  has  been  an  increase  of  earnings  growing  out  of  the 
separate  roads  throwing  tbeir  traffic  over  the  entire  line  so  far  as  practicable,  instead 
of  its  dissipation  at  janction  points  and  delivery  to  other  roads.  Now,  of  coarse, 
this  railroad  combination,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  is  a  very  small  affair  when  compared 
with  what  is  going  on  with  great  trank  lines,  but  it  demonstrates  that  the  unification 
of  smaller  and  weaker  railroad  companies  into  one  strong  system  results  in  greater 
economy  in  operation,  and  also  furnishes  greater  facilities  for  the  conduct  of  a  satis- 
factory public  service.  There  is  no  doubt  that  where  the  union  of  railroad  compa- 
nies is  based  upon  present  values,  free  from  any  purpose  to  create  an  enhanced  paper 
value  for  marketing  shares  and  bonds,  bntsimply  to  improve  theservice  and  strengthen 
the  financial  conditions,  such  union  will  prove  successfal,  of  advantage  to  stock- 
holders and  to  the  public.  A  great  deal  of  recent  railroad  consolidation  has  been 
simply  the  extension,  or  rather  the  union,  of  continuous  lines.  For  example,  the 
absorption  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  by  the  New  York  Central.  The  character  and 
duration  of  the  lease  in  this  rase  makes  the  New  York  Central  practically  the  owner 
of  the  Boston  and  Albany.  I  do  not  see  that  any  harm  inures  to  the  community  by 
reason  of  this  relation,  but  rather  that  the  public  is  benefited.  No  harm  came  to 
Massachusetts  by  the  union  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  with  the  Western  Railroad, 
whereby  there  was  a  continuous  line  under  a  single  management  fh>m  Boston  to 
Albany. 

There  is  another  class  of  railroad  combinations,  promoted  by  bankers  and  others, 
where,  by  means  of  a  "community  of  interest,''  rival  and  competing  lines  are  made 
obedient  to  one  policy.  This  class  of  combinations  has  grown  out  of  a  defect  in  the 
interstate  commerce  law  which  Congress  has  neglected  to  remedy.* 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchbian.)  The  antipooling  arrangement,  vou  meanf  — A.  Yes.  The 
prohibition  of  pooling  led  to  abuses  by  the  railroads.  What  Congress  sought  to  do 
was  to  protect  the  public  against  any  extortionate  charges  by  the  railroads,  but  it 
did  not  protect  the  railroads  against  themselves.  It  was  soon  found  that  when  the 
railroads  engaged  in  warfare  against  themselves  the  public  suffered.  A  destructive 
competition  by  means  of  rate  cutting  and  rebate  practices  not  only  led  to  railroad 
bankruptcies,  but  to  a  favoritism  of  shippers,  which  was  injurious  and  demoralizing 
to  business.  The  discrimination  was  always  in  favor  of  the  large  shippers  and 
against  the  smaller  ones.  The  uncertainty  of  rates  in  the  departure  from  printed 
schedules  harmed  the  public  as  well  as  damaged  the  railroad  corporations.  The 
''community  "  plan  checks  disastrous  competition.  Shippers  do  not  complain  when 
rates  are  low  and  all  treated  alike. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CLarkb.)  Do  you  anticipate  any  ereat  evils  fh>m  consolidations,  pro- 
viding the  public  maintains  supervision  f — A.  No.  If  pooling  should  be  allowed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  guarding  against  any 
possible  excessive  rates  I  think  no  harm  would  come  from  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Would  you  give  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
the  right  to  fix  the  rates f — A.  Not  in  the  first  instance.  1  think  railroad  managers 
more  competent  to  compute  the  cost  of  transportation  and  the  tariff  required  on 
different  classes  of  freight,  in  order  to  meet  that  cost,  than  any  board  of  railroad 
commissioners. 

Q.  That  would  be  hardly  giving  to  them  the  right  to  fix  the  rates. — A.  That  may 
be,  but  with  the  rates  which  have  been  fixed  by  the  railroads  there  have  been  no 
excessive  dividends  to  stockholders. 

Q.  Do  you  not  also  believe  that  that  is  the  wisest  business  management  of  any 
industrial  enterprise,  which  is  so  conducted  that  there  is  no  increase  in  the  cost  to 
the  consumer  and  no  reduction  in  the  wages  paid  to  labor  f — A.  That  should  be  the 
aim  of  every  industrial  enterprise — the  lowest  cost  to  the  consumer  and  the  highest 
wages  to  the  laborer.  But  this  can  not  be  attained  except  the  manufacturer  has  a 
fair  margin  of  profit.  If  business  is  done  at  a  loss  the  ultimate  result  is  higher  cost 
to  the  consumer  and  lower  wages  to  labor. 

Q.  My  question  led  to  this  secondary  nuestion:  There  need  not  then  necessarilv 
be  anything  wrong  in  a  great  combination  of  capital,  providing  it  does  not  rob 
labor  on  the  one  hand  and  the  consumer  on  the  other f — A.  No;  I  think  there  would 
be  no  wrong  in  it  under  those  conditions. 

Q.  There  may  be  a  large  profit  to  the  combination  in  the  economy  of  methods f — 
A.  Yes;  I  thiuK  that  is  so. 

Q.  And  still  maintain  wages  and  not  increase  the  price  of  producttf — A.  Yes. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Has  New  Bedford  and  has  your  railroad  system  been  bene- 
fiteid  Dy  the  transit-in-bond  privilege  across  Canada f— A.  I  can  say,  as  far  as  the 
railroad  with  which  I  am  connected  is  concerned,  that  to  cutoff  the  transportation 
of  products  through  Canada  would  seriously  harm  the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad, 
because  the  Grand  Trunk  is  one  of  its  outlets. 

Q.  Does  any  of  the  cotton  consumed  in  New  Bedford  come  up  from  the  valley  of 
the  Biississippi  through  Canada  f — A.  Yes.  , 
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Q.  And  that  ooines  under  the  transit-in-bond  privilege f— A.  Tea;  there  is  qnita 
a  movemeut  of  cotton  from  St.  Loaie  that  ooines  op  through  Toledo  and  Detroit 
Some  of  it.  I  know,  passes  over  the  Pere  Marquette  road,  and  is  delivered  to  tlw 
Canadian  raoific  or  the  Grand  Trunk. 

Q.  An  effort  was  made  by  counsel  for  the  American  trunk  lines  to  get  the  British 
and  American  joint  high  commission  to  insert  an  article  in  the  treaty  which  th«f 
were  trying  to  unite  upon,  to  the  effect  that  whenever  the  President  of  the  Unitftl 
States  should  become  satisfied  that  the  Canadian  trunk  lines  were  not  working  in 
harmony  with  the  interstate-commerce  law  of  this  oountry  be  should  have  Hu 
power  to  suspend  by  proclamation  the  transit-in-bond  privilege  across  Canada.  In 
vour  opinion,  would  that  be  a  suitable  remedy  f — A.  I  think  New  England  wooki 
be  very  much  harmed  if  the  Canadian  lines  are  shut  off  from  transportation  of 
products  from  the  West  into  New  England. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  would  not  punish  the  innocent  for  the  guilty,  if  there  irere 
any  guiltf— A.  Take,  for  instance,  the  item  of  min  or  floar.  The  road  that  I  rep- 
resent is  carrying  to-day  flour  from  Minneapolis  through  Wisconsin,  across  Like 
Michigan,  across  the  State  of  Michigan,  delivering  it  to  the  Grand  Trunk,  which  tskd 
it  to  Boston.  That  is  a  shorter  route  by  200  miles— 192  miles— than  it  would  be 
to  bring  it  down  bv  way  of  Chicago  and  send  it  over  American  lines.  I  think  tlut 
New  England  would  be  very  considerably  harmed  if  that  transportation  should  be 
stopped  and  everything  forced  on  to  the  south  side  of  Lake  brie.  It  woald  bei 
pretty  drastic  remedy  for  what  might  be  a  comparatively  trifling  ill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  suggest  that  the  railroads  should  be  permitted 
to  fix  the  rates  in  the  first  instance,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Interstate  Commeroe 
Commission;  would  that  be  practicable f — ^A.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be. 

Q.  Then,  if  the  Interstate  Commeroe  Commission,  after  approving,  shoold  look 
behind  that  rate  to  see  that  it  is  enforced,  would  that  protect  the  railnMids  from  cm 
auother  to  some  extent  f — A.  I  think  it  would.  As  it  is  now  there  is  no  remedj 
against  the  vicious  railroad  that  cuts  a  rate  and  demoralizes  business  and  brings  oo 
a  rate  war. 

Q.  Of  course,  you  are  aware  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  bot 
little  control  over  its  own  findings  f — ^A.  I  know. 

Q.  Would  you  or  would  you  not  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  author- 
ity to  try  the  case,  or  rather  compel  the  attendance  of  the  railroad  officers  and  try 
the  case  upon  complaint  filed  for  violation  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  f— A.  Tbe 
execution  of  all  laws  depends  very  largely  upon  the  character  and  wisdom  of  tbe 
people  who  execute  them.  One  trouble  that  the  railroads  have  had  is  that  they  hsve 
not  been  able  to  carry  out  anv  conclusion  reached  by  themselves  as  to  rates;  sod  I 
have  not  supposed  it  possible  to  secure  anv  change  of  the  anti-[>ooling  law  u  it 
stands  to-day  unless  there  was  some  provision  put  into  the  revision  which  woald 
guard  against  possible  excessive  and  exorbitant  rates  made  by  the  railroads— tbit 
that  would  be  a  concession  which  the  railroads  would  have  to  make  in  order  to  brini 
about  the  remedy  which  they  seek. 

Q.  If  the  railroads  were  compelled  to  come  in  and  make  their  defense  beforo  tU 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  upon  complaint  being  made,  would  that  or  woald 
it  not  be  more  beneficial  to  the  Commission  in  making  their  findings  upon  that  ooa- 
plaint f— A.  I  think  it  would  be. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  railroads  at  the  present  time  make  a  defense  Wore 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  when  complaint  is  filed  for  violation  of  tbe 
lawf  — A.  It  is  within  my  knowledge  that  they  have  appeared  and  miMie  defense. 

Q.  Do  they  always  appear f— A.  I  can  not  say.  The  reports  by  the  Interstit* 
Commerce  Commission  of  their  hearings  will  best  answer  this  question. 

Q.  Would  you  give  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  any  power  to  eoforee 
its  findings f — A.  I  think  the  best  railroad  commission  that  we  have  is  that  in  Mai- 
saohusetts.  That  is  chiefly  advisory,  and  it  has  carried  out  its  work  excellently 
well,  to  the  advantage  both  of  the  railroads  and  the  public.  A  complaint  is  msde 
to  the  railroad  commissioners ;  they  examine  the  parties,  hear  both  sides  of  tbe  etory, 
the  grievances  and  reasons;  then  the  railroad  commission  renders  an  opinion,  adTi»- 
ing  what  should  be  done,  and  I  never  have  known  a  case  where  the  advice  has  not 
been  followed.  If  the  judgment  is  that  the  railroad  shall  do  so  and  so,  it  does  it. 
If  the  railroad  is  exoneratMl  from  doing  a  thing,  the  public  at  the  local  point  is  sit- 
isfied.  It  has  worked  with  success.  Whether  such  would  be  the  case  with  otber 
communities  I  do  not  know,  but  that  is  the  result  in  Massachusetts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Let  me  remind  you  that  at  one  time  when  Judge  Rossell  wu 
chairman  of  the  board,  the  Housatonic  Railroad  neglected  for  a  long  time  and  finsUr 
refused  to  comply  with  a  recommendation  of  the  board  for  a  revision  of  the  rates  oo 
coal  to  South  Lee  and  perhaps  some  other  stations,  and  the  facts  were  reported  t^ 
the  legislature  which  was  then  in  session  and,  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  a  ^P^ 
bill  was  rapidly  passed  authorizing  the  railroad  commission  to  fix  rates  onthatroi^ 
and  that  applied  an  effective  remedy.  They  fixed  the  rates  and  tbe  rates  ware  compU^ 
with,  but,  of  coursoi  it  was  only  a  temporary  matter f— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Now,  in  case  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shonid  report  and  make  a 
recommendation  and  it  shoald  not  be  complied  with,  how  can  they  be  given  power  and 
bring  abont  an  effectual  remedy  f  Would  it  be  practicable  for  them  to  report  the 
facts  to  Congress  and  have  Congress  pass  a  special  act  on  that  subject f— A.  No;  but 
they  might  report  to  a  court,  to  a  district  attorney,  or  to  a  court,  with  their  sugges- 
tions and  then  the  complaint  conid  take  the  form  of  a  judicial  inquiry. 

Q.  In  case  of  a  recommendation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  an 
appeal  taken  f^om  it  to  the  court,  either  directly  or  by  the  bringing  of  a  suit  in  court, 
would  you  have  the  recommenaation  of  the  commission,  supposing  it  to  be  to  fix 
rates,  go  into  effect  while  that  appeal  is  pending,  or  would  you  have  it  subject  to 
the  final  judgment  f— A.  I  should  have  it  subject  to  the  final  judgment.  I  do  not 
claim  to  be  a  railroad  expert.  The  opinion  of  a  traffic  manager,  or  a  man,  for  instance, 
like  Mr.  Blanchard,  wno  has  superior  qualifications  and  has  given  study  to  this 
question,  would  be  of  great  value,  while  mine  would  be  much  less  so. 

Q.  (By  A.  L.  Harris.)  Has  the  railroad  commission  in  Massachusetts  the  power 
to  send  for  persons  and  papers  and  compel  their  attendance  f — A.  I  think  they  have 
that  power. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  power, 
by  subpcena  or  otherwise,  to  compel  the  attendance  of  the  representatives  or  a  rail- 
road complained  against f— A.  I  think  so;  it  is  my  impression.  I  do  not  know  what 
form  this  subpcena  takes.  But  I  know  on  the  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  road  there 
have  been  instances  where  complaints  have  been  made  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  about  shipments.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  sent 
notices  of  some  character  to  the  traffic  manager  and  other  officials  naming  a  day  for 
a  hearing.  The  traffic  manager  has  gone  there  and  met  the  people  having  the  griev- 
ance, lliere  has  been  a  hearing,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
passed  upon  the  controversy. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  prudent  and  proper  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission at  least  shonid  have  the  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  the  party  com- 
plained against  f — A.  I  can  see  no  harm  in  that. 

Q.  If  the  finding  of  the  commission  is  contested  by  the  carrier  in  court  would  it 
be  of  sufficient  importance  in  your  opinion  to  require  it  to  be  advanced  upon  the 
docket  f — A.  I  should  say  not.  It  depends  somewhat  upon  the  nature  of  the  griev- 
ance. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Nkw  Bkdford,  Mass.,  February  SI,  1901, 

TB8TIM0VT  OF  MB.  AHDBBW  0.  PIBBCE, 

Pr€9\dent  New  England  Cotton  Tarn  Company,  ike  PotatMka  MilU,  and  the  Pierce  Man- 

ufaciuring  Company. 

The  snbeommission  being  in  session  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding, 
Mr.  Andrew  0.  Pierce  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  at  3.51  p.  m.,  and,  being  first 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name  and  address.— A.  Andrew  G.  Pierce, 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  business f— A.  I  am  out  of  business. 

Q.  You  have  been  connected  with  it  for  a  good  while f— A.  Yes;  50  years;  and  as 
Mr.  Crapo  says,  I  am  president  of  three  corporations  owning  six  cotton  mills. 

Q.  Which  are  they f— A.  The  New  England  Cotton  Yam  Company  is  the  largest; 
the  Potamska  Mills,  and  the  Pierce  Manufacturing  Company. 

Q.  These  mills  are  all  engaged  in  manufacturing  fine  goods f — A.  No;  the  New 
England  Cotton  Yam  Company  is  enga^^d  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
yarns.  The  Potamska  Mills  have  a  variety  from  coarse  to  fine,  and  ^he  Pierce  mill 
is  confined  to  fine  goods. 

Q.  What  do  vou  consider  the  chief  advantages  of  New  Bedford  as  a  cotton  manu- 
facturing city  T— A.  I  think  we  have  perhaps  as  good  a  class  of  help  here  as  any- 
where. I  think  that  is  one  of  our  great  advantages.  Edward  Atkinson  says  we  are 
located  as  to  atmosphere  rather  more  favorably  than  almost  any  other  portion  of  the 
country. 

Q.  On  account  of  humidity  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  attach  some  importance  to  thatf — A.  I  think  there  is  something  in  it. 

Q.  You  also  use  humidifiers  in  your  mills f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  possess  any  advantages  over  interior  points  in  the  matter  of  transporta- 
tion f — A.  We  who  live  here  think  we  do  not.  We  have  the  railroads  and  we  have 
the  water  communication  witii  New  York.  I  do  not  know  but  our  rates  are  com- 
paratively lair. 
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Q.  How  ia  your  coal  transported  here — ^bjrail  or  water?— A.  Host  of  it  by  water. 

Q.  And  yonr  cotton f — A.  Largely  overland,  bnt  some  of  it  oomee  by  water;  I 
ahonld  think  nine-tentba  of  it  conies  overland. 

i4.  What  does  coal  cost  delivered  at  yonr  mills  f — A.  It  depends  on  what  yoa  bay. 
There  are  various  prices. 

Q.  Speaking  about  the  superior  class  of  your  labor,  let  us  have  a  little  more 
knowledge  about  that  in  detail;  as  to  the  character  of  the  people,  where  they  eoae 
from,  and  how  they  have  been  trained?— A.  As  Mr.  Crapo  told  yon,  we  have  been 
largely  on  fine  yams  for  a  great  many  years,  and  that,  of  course,  has  attracted  labor 
that  is  accustomed  to  the  making  of  these  ^ams.  So,  I  think,  we  have  gathered 
here  employees  that  are  perhaps  better  suited  to  handle  these  yams  than  thoae 
engaged  in  some  other  communities. 

Q.  Did  a  good  many  of  them  come  from  the  Lancashire  district  in  England  f— A. 
I'bey  come  from  all  over  Christendom.  First  they  came  largely  from  England,  bnt 
we  have  them  from  Ireland  and  Canada  and  Germany  and  the  Western  IslaDda,  ud 
I  do  not  know  where  we  do  not  have  them  from. 

Q.  Is  there  any  system  of  apprenticeship  in  your  mills  f — A.  None.  I  do  not  know 
what  you  term  apprenticeship. 

Q.  Particularly  speaking,  as  far  as  this  industry  is  concemed,  I  mean  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  the  business. 

The  Witness.  Yes;  we  do  that.  I  think  in  Wamsutta  we  have  a  great  maoT 
employees  that  have  come  up  in  that  way,  from  youth  to  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Q.  How  are  these  people  generally  employed — by  the  piece  or  by  the  week  f— A. 
Largely  by  the  piece  and  the  pound. 

Q.  How  many  mill  corporations  arc  there  in  the  cotton  business  in  this  cityf — A.  I 
tbiuk  it  is  13;  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  relative  age  of  these  corporations f — A.  I  can  give  it  to  joo 
later.  Of  courHe,  I  recollect  that  the  Wamsutta  was  organized  in  1847.  These 
other  corporations  have  come  along  from  that  time  up.  We  started  the  Wamsotta 
with  $160,000  capital  in  1847;  we  had  from  10,000  to  15,000  spindles,  and  now  oar 
capital  is  $3,000,000,  with  232,000  spindles, 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Litchman,)  Does  that  growth  come  from  the  earnings  of  theboai- 
nessf- A.  That  money  is  all  paid  in.  I  think  we  have  about  $20,000,000  capital 
employed  in  this  town  in  this  industry. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  rates  paid  here  on  loans  and  paid  in  the  corre- 
sponding industries  in  England f — A.  I  do  not  think  I  would  want  to  testify  as  to 
rates  in  England.  I  have  an  idea  what  they  are  here,  but  when  you  compare  them 
with  the  other  side  I  really  am  not  quite  sure. 

Q.  You  understand  in  a  general  way  that  the  rate  is  higher  here  than  it  is  in  Eng- 
land?— A.  I  have  always  thought  so. 

Q.  Is  that  one  reason  why  the  English  possess  an  advantage  over  us  in  mannfac- 
tnringf— A.  I  think  that  enters  into  it,  and  about  everything  else.  The  cost  of  the 
structure  and  equipment  of  the  mill  all  go  to  their  advantage,  as  I  understand  it,  tf 
compared  with  us. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Crapo  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  continuance  of  the  pro- 
tective duties?— A.  Yes;  I  do.  I  think,  as  he  stated,  that  if  yon  go  to  tinkering 
with  the  tariff  you  will  produce  an  unsettlement  in  the  minds  of  the  business  coin- 
niunity  and  a  distrust,  and  things  will  go  from  bad  to  worse  as  long  as  Congress  is 
discussing  it,  until  it  is  fixed  and  everyone  knows  what  the  policy  of  the  country  i9 
to  be. 

Q.  Supposing  the  duties  should  be  repealed  or  very  much  decreased,  what  would 
be  the  first  effect  on  vonr  business?— A.  Of  course  it  would  depress  it. 

Q.  What  would  follow  depression? — A,  We  should  have  to  revise  our  figures  here 
to  meet  competition  which  we  should  naturally  expect. 

Q.  Would  you  feel  obliged  to  reduce  wages?— A.  That  is  what  I  mean.  Thati» 
about  the  only  thing  that  we  have  any  control  over,  and  we  do  not  have  mnch  over 
that. 

(^.  Are  you  able  to  give  the  labor  cost  of  your  product? — A.  That  varies.  I  think 
we  consume  about  150,000  bales  of  cotton  per  year,  and  I  think  we  have  rising  13,000 
employees. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  Has  the  recent  very  large  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton  led  to 
the  condition  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Crapo  of  unsettled  conditions?— A.  Yes;  I  think  it 
has.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  way  to  account  for  the  present  sluggishness  in  the 
market.  The  buyers  and  jobbers  and  converters  of  cotton  goods  do  not  propose  to 
increase  their  stocks  on  the  present  cost.  TTiey  will  get  along  and  supply  their  ens- 
tomers  with  what  they  have,  and  if  they  have  it  not,  they  will  buy  from  hand  to 
mouth.  I  do  not  expect  to  see  any  betterment  in  the  market  until  we  come  nearer 
knowing  as  to  what  the  next  cotton  crop  is  going  to  cost  us,  because  I  do  notexpsct 
buyers  will  have  the  confidence  to  come  in.  I  expect  to  see  quite  an  unsettled  stat0 
of  affairs  for  some  time 
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Q.  Co  aid  you  state  if  the  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton  afTected  the  manafaotnrers  in 
foreign  countries  as  well  as  in  this  country  f — A.  I  suppose  it  did.  They  have  to  pay 
the  same  price. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  the  foreign  mills  were  stocked  up  with  cotton  before  the 
advance  came  in  the  price  f — A.  No.  I  do  not  think  the  foreign  m  ills  were  any  better 
fixed  as  to  their  stock  of  cotton  than  the  home  mills. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Does  any  of  your  cotton  come  in  round  bales t — A.  I  hardly 
think  that  any  of  it  does.   I  never  saw  but  one  round  bale  here. 

Q.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  as  to  the  looseness  with  which  cotton  is  baled 
by  the  old  method  f — A.  I  think  cotton  is  the  most  abused  piece  of  meohandise  there 
is.  It  comes  here  in  all  sorts  of  conditions,  with  bales  broken,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  Why  it  is  I  can  not  tell  you,  bnt  it  is  the  most  abnsed  species  of  merchandise 
I  ever  had  anything  to  do  with. 

Q.  That  results  in  some  stealing  of  cotton  and  some  waste,  does  it  notf — A.  Yes, 
and  increases  the  dirt. 

Q.  Is  the  manufacture  in  this  city  carried  beyond  spinning  and  weaving? — A.  No; 
no  finishing. 

Q.  Where  are  your  goods  sold,  and  howf — A.  The  bulk  of  the  goods  in  New  Bed- 
ford are  sold  direct.    This  does  not  apply  to  all  the  mills,  but  the  bulk  of  the  goods 
is  sold  here  by  their  treasurers  direct. 
Q.  Sold  to  converters  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  that  always  been  the  case  f— A.  No.  Wamsutta  used  to  sell  through  a  com- 
mission house.  They  have  a  commission  house  now  for  part  of  their  product. 
Q.  You  think  something  is  saved  by  selling  direct f — A.  Certainly. 
Q.  Do  you  have  to  carry  any  larger  quantities  in  stock  by  that  method?— A.  We 
do  not  carry  so  large  a  stock  as  a  rule.  The  treasurer  keeps  as  closely  sold  up  as 
practicable.  The  commission  house  carries  the  goods  for  the  market  from  one  season 
to  another. 

Q.  In  good  times  are  you  able  to  run  your  mills  steadily  throughout  the  year? — A. 
Yes;  I  think  the  mills  in  New  Bedford  have  run  most  of  the  time,  except  when  we 
have  had  the  labor  troubles. 

Q.  How  long  since  yon  have  had  any  labor  trouble? — A.  Well,  the  last  large  one, 
when  we  were  all  in  it,  was  in  January,  1898. 

Q.  If  you  have  no  objection,  will  you  state  the  cause  of  that  disturbance  and  the 
duration  of  it? — A.  There  was  a  general  reduction  of  wages  throughout  New  Eng- 
land— I  do  not  know  bnt  througnont  the  country.  We  seemed  to  have  been  the 
place  selected  to  make  a  trial  of  the  situation,  and  the  mills  were  all  struck  and 
were  idle,  I  think,  some  13  weeks. 

C^.  All  had  to  close  down  ? — They  closed  us  down ;  they  all  went  out.  We  sh  u t  down 
13  weeks,  and  then  we  started  up,  and  went  on  for  nearly  a  year  on  the  reduction. 
Then  wages  were  advanced.  I  think  wages  were  advanced  10  per  cent,  and  later  on 
there  was  a  voluntary  advance  by  the  manufacturers  of  10  per  cent.  That  m  the 
schedule  we  are  running  on  now.  It  seems  to  me  as  though  wages  were  about  10 
per  cent  higher  than  they  ever  were  before.  I  think  that  10  per  cent  was  additional 
to  anything  we  had  paid  before,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

Q.  Can  you  state  about  how  many  operatives  were  out  of  employment  during  that 
long  strike?— A.  We  have  rising  13,000  employees  in  the  milb  here.  Perhaps  we 
may  have  had  12,000  at  that  time,  and  they  were  all  out. 

Q.  Was  there  any  calculation  made  as  to  how  much  they  lost  in  wages  during  that 
time? — A.  No;  they  lost  the  13  weeks'  pay. 

Mr.  Crapo.  Let  me  make  a  little  correction.  The  yarn  mills  were  not  closed 
down. 

The  WiTNKSS.  I  think  you  are  right.  They  agreed  to  close  down,  but  did  not.  I 
will  have  to  change  that  estimate  of  12,000. 

Mr.  Crapo.  They  lost  iVom  $75,000  to  $80,000  a  week  in  labor,  and  the  loss  amounted 
to  something  over  $1,000,000.  The  loss  to  labor  was  over  $1,000,000  during  that 
strike. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  treasuries  of  the  unions  were  drawn  upon  ? — A. 
(By  witness.)  No;  I  do  not  know  anything  as  to  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  loss  or  expense  the  city  was  subjected  to  for  the  sup- 
I>ort  of  the  indigent  on  account  of  the  strike? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know. 
Q.  Nor  how  much  the  State  lost  in  the  same  way  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  Are  yon  able  to  state  the  losses  to  the  mills  during  that  time? — A.  No;  I  do 
not  know.  Some  of  us  thought  we  did  not  lose  verv  much.  We  had  a  stock  of  goods, 
and  got  rid  of  abont  all  of  them  before  we  started  up.  We  bad  that  gain,  but  I  do 
not  think  any  mill  can  stop  without  loss.  A  mill  is  built  to  run,  and  the  general 
expenses  go  on,  and  there  is  that  loss;  but  they  had  the  compensation  of  getting  rid 
of  quite  a  stock  of  goods  during  this  idleness.  ' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Was  this  idleness  coincident  with  the  idleness  at  Fall 
River?— A.  I  think  Fall  River  ran.  The  operatives  made  this,  as  they  termed  it  at 
the  time,'  the  battle  ground. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ciarks.)  Do  y<m  believe  now  that  tluit  redaction  of  wagee  was  neees- 
sary  in  the  proper  conduct  of  bnaineeaf — A.  I  certainly  do. 

Q.  And  yon  approve  of  the  advance  in  wages  that  has  been  made  since  thent— 
A.  I  thought  that  last  10  per  cent  was  not  rSedly  ci^ed  for. 

Q.  Do  jon  and  other  manufacturers  generally  desire  to  pay  as  high  wages  as  tbe 
market  will  enable  you  to  pay  f — A.  I  think  mannfMturers  are  willing  to  gire  good 
liberal  pay  to  workmen  that  appreciate  it.  Of  course,  they  strive  to  run  the  pUot 
at  a  mininum  cost,  undoubtedly.    That  is  business,  I  suppose. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Did  this  reduction  of  10  per  cent  that  led  up  to  the  strike 
apply  to  all  the  people  employed  by  the  millf — ^A.  Pretty  largely,  I  think. 

(^.  Superintendents  and  managers f — A.  I  think  it  took  in  everybody. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  the  manufacturing  com- 
panies here  except  the  New  England  Cotton  Yam  Company? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Are  the  securities— that  is,  the  stock  and  bonds  of  several  of  the  companies- 
held  by  the  same  people f — A.  Yes;  quite  largely  so. 

Q.  Is  most  of  the  capital  local  f— A.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  yon  any  objection  to  stating  the  rate  of  dividend  in 
the  mills  f — A.  I  can  not.  I  can  speak  of  the  mill  with  which  1  have  been  identified 
for  a  great  many  years.  The  Wamsntta  for  a  long  series  of  years  has  paid  18  to  the 
share. 

Q.  Par  value  of  $100 f— A.  Yes.  There  was  a  time  during  the  war  when  we  paid 
more. 

Q.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  dividend  paid  by  the  other  mills  in  the  cityf^ 
A.  Some  have  not  paid  as  much,  and  some  have  paid  more. 

Q.  Can  you  five  the  minimum  f— A.  Some  for  some  years  have  not  paid  anything. 

Q.  Take  the  last  5  years. — A.  Previous  to  3  years  ago,  I  think  some  of  the  milk 
did  not  pay  anything;  for  the  last  2  or  3  years  some  have  paid  $8  a  share. 

Mr.  Crapo.  The  average  dividend  rate  of  the  Wamsutta  since  its  foundation  down 
to  this  time  is  between  |8  and  $7  a  share. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  state  the  two  extremes  of  the  numbers  of  yam  products  of  tlie 
companies  with  which  you  are  connected? — ^A.  (By  witness.)  I  should  say  from  6 
to  200. 

Q.  Yon  are  brought  in  competition  somewhat  then  with  the  manufacture  of  yarns 
of  the  lower  grades  in  the  South  f — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  The  salaries  for  superintendence  in  the  North  are  much  higher  than  in  the 
South? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  in  the  South. 

Q.  Are  your  relations  with  your  labor  at  the  present  time  harmonious  f— A.  So 
far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Are  you  sufficiently  acquainted  with  labor  to  tell  how  large  a  portion  of  it  is 
French  Canadians? — A.  When  you  ask  me  for  percentages  1  can  not  answer;  hot  I 
think  we  have  up  north  (where  you  have  been  to-day),  in  that  class  of  mUls,  quite 
a  large  percentage  of  French  Canadians.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  city  they  ha^« 
a  larger  percentage  of  Portuguese. 

Q.  When  the  Wamsutta  Mills  were  first  started,  50  years  ago,  was  the  help  made 
up  of  farmers'  daughters f — ^A.  No;  thejr  wore  English. 

Q.  Imported  from  England  at  that  time?— A.  They  came  from  England.  There 
were  some  Americans  who  came  from  Rhode  Island.  It  had  gone  beyond  the  Lowell 
period  when  the  girls  came  in  from  the  farms  to  run  the  looms. 

Q.  Who  succeeded  the  English  help? — A.  We  have  the  English  now;  but  this 
other  help  has  come  in  also.  These  other  nationalities  that  I  speak  of  predominate 
now. 

Q.  Has  not  the  French  immigration  been  of  comparatively  recent  date,  within  the 
last  25  years? — A.  Yes,  if  you  call  that  recent.  I  do  not  know  that  it  goes  back  S 
years. 

Q.  Do  you  noticd  much  migratory  inclination  among  the  French?— A.  When  we 
first  began  to  receive  these  French  employees  they  came  down  here  and  would  locate 
and  there  would  be  a  dozen  or  fifteen  in  the  family.  The  old  man  would  take  tU  of 
the  wages  and  when  he  accumulated  enough  to  buy  a  farm  the  whole  tribe  went 
back  to  Canada.  The  familv  worked  in  the  mill  and  the  old  man  took  all  of  tbe 
pay.    Hut  I  think  that  practice  has  aU  gone;  I  do  not  see  any  of  it. 

Q.  In  recent  years  the  young  men  have  married  and  settled  down,  residing  here t- 
A.  Yes ;  established  themselves  and  become  citizens. 

Q.  Do  they  seem  to  be  thrifty  and  frugal?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  savings  banks  in  this  city? — A.  Yes;  we  have  two.  The  New  Bed- 
ford Institution  of  Savings  has  $14,000,000  and  the  other  has  nearly  $6,000,000. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  largely  composed  of  the  savincs  of  the  operatives  in  the 
mills?— A.  I  could  not  say.    Mr.  Crapo  can  tell  you  that  better. 

Mr.  Crapo.  The  old  savings  bank,  the  New  Bedford  Savings  Institution,  for 
instance,  is  open  every  day  and  also  Saturday  night.  The  business  transacted  Uiere 
of  Saturday  evenings  will  run  from  150  to  200  transactions.  Two-thirds  of  them 
will  be  deposits  and  one-third  will  be  drafts.    These  are  practically  entirely  mill 
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rratiTes.  The  amounts  range  all  the  way  ftom  $5  up  to  $50  or  $75.  It  shows 
ply  the  habit  which  the  operatiyes  are  getting  into  of  making  their  deposits 
Saturday  evening.  Of  course  the  other  bank  Is  alm>  open.  The  Portasese  particu- 
larly are  savings-bank  depositors ;  more  largely  than  the  French  Canadians. 

Q.  Is  there  the  same  system  of  mill  labor  that  formerly  existed,  the  whole  family 
being  employed  in  the  mUlf — A.  No.  I  think  the  Frenchmen  are  still  largely  en^- 
ployed  in  the  mill. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  the  operatives  in  the  mill  here  own  the  homes  that  they  live 
inf — A.  Quite  a  good  many  own  their  homes.' 

Q.  Do  you  notioe  any  increase  in  this  tendency  during  the  last  2  or  3  years  f — A. 
It  seems  to  us  that  there  is. 

Q.  Have  you  building  and  loan  associations  or  cooperative  banks? — A.  There  are 
cooperative  banks. 

Q.  Are  they  largely  used  by  the  operatives  for  the  purpose  of  getting  homes  f — A. 
That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarks.J  Do  the  corporations  provide  tenements  for  their  operatives  f — 
A.  Some  of  them.  Of  course  when  the  Wamsotta  Mills  were  established,  we  had  to 
provide  tenements.  There  was  no  other  place  to  go.  That  applied  onl^  to  the  older 
corporations.  Those  that  have  come  in  later  do  not  build.  There  is  plenty  pro- 
vided for  them. 

Q.  Are  the  tenements  near  the  Dartmouth  Mill  at  the  south  end  of  the  city  owned 
by  the  operatives  or  the  corporation? — A.  I  think  they  were  built  by  real  estate 
operators.  Whether  the  employees  have  bought  any  of  those  houses  is  more  than  I 
know. 

Q.  Is  the  house  supply  sufficient  for  the  helpf — A.  I  think  there  is  an  over-supply. 
I  guess  those  that  own  the  buildings  think  so. 

Q.  Bents  are  reasonable f — A.  I  tnink  so. 

Q.  The  city  of  New  Bedford  is  well  drained? — A.  I  think  so.  I  believe,  though, 
that  they  have  some  scheme  of  an  intercepting  sewer  or  something  after  they  get 
through  with  their  other  expenditures;  but  i  think  New  Bedford  is  very  well 
sewered. 

Q.  Are  those  tenements  provided  with  running  water  as  af^eneral  thing? — A.  Yes; 
with  water  and  sewerage  and  toilet  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  in  the  bouses,  as  far 
as  my  knowledge  goes. 

Q.  Is  there  gas  or  electric  lighting  in  the  workingmen's  quarters  of  the  city? — A. 
Yes;  throughout  the  town. 

Q.  Is  the  public-school  system  of  New  Bedford  of  a  high  standard  ?~A.  I  think  it 
is  so  considered. 

Q.  The  children  of  the  operatives  are  educated  in  the  schools?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  any  evening  schools? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  patronized  by  operatives  in  the  mills? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recommendations  to  make  as  to  either  State  or  national  legisla- 
tion for  the  improvement  of  business? — A.  I  think  they  had  better  let  us  get  along 
as  we  are.  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  recommendations  to  suggest.  If  you  can  make 
a  national  labor  law  and  incorporate  under  national  laws  we  would  like  it  better, 
so  our  competition  would  be  more  nearly  uniform.  They  are  quite  restrictive,  you 
know,  in  Massachusetts.  Now,  if  Congress  can  adopt  the  Massachusetts  labor  laws 
we  shall  be  all  on  the  same  plane,  and  we  should  liKe  that.  All  would  be  running 
58  hours,  and  everything  would  be  on  the  same  basis. 

Q.  If  there  could  be  substantial  equality  in  that  respect  you  would  not  be  so  par- 
ticular as  to  the  number  of  hours? — A.  I  think  that  is  the  feeling. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


New  Bedford,  Mass.,  February  21,  1901. 

TS8TIM0VT  OF  MB.  JOSEPH  F.  KVOWLES, 

TreMurer  of  the  Aoushnel  Mill  and  tht  Hathaway  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  snbcommission  being  in  session  at  New  Bedford;  Mr.  Clarke  presiding,  Mr. 
Joseph  F.  Knowles  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  4.35  p.  m.,  and,  being  first  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Bir.  Clarkk.)  Please  give  your  name,  post-office  address,  and  occupation.— 
A.  Joseph  F.  Knowles,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  I  am  treasurer  of  the  Aoushnet  Mill 
and  the  Hathaway  Manufacturing  Company  (two  separate  corporations),  and  am 
on  the  executive  committee  of  the  New  England  Cotton  Yam  Company. 

Q.  You  are  the  practical  manager  of  that  company? — A.  Hardly  that.  I  am 
chairman  of  the  committee,  but  not  the  practical  manager. 

Q.  When  was  the  New  England  Cotton  Yam  Company  formed?— A.  My  connec- 
tion with  the  New  England  Cotton  Yam  Company  commenced  after  its  formation. 
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My  relation  with  it  commenced  in  Jnly,  1899.    It  was  just  formed;  bat  I  lia<1  ootli- 
ing  to  do  with  the  formation  of  it. 

Q.  Is  that  a  consolidation  of  several  millsf — A.  It  is  a  consolidation  of  nine  cor- 
porations. 

Q.  What  are  their  names? — A.  The  Bennett  Spinning  Company,  the  Rowland  MiO, 
the  Rotch,  the  New  Bedford  Spinning  Company,  in  New  Bedford.  In  Fall  River 
ihere  are  the  Globe  and  the  Sandford  Spinning  Company,  and  in  Taunton  tbeCohaa* 
net  and  the  Nemasket  and  the  North  Dighton.  Those  are  all  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
Bedford,  within  20  miles.  * 

Q.  Yon  manufacture  yams  exclusively  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  was  the  company  formed,  as  far  as  capitalization  was  concerned  f — A. 
That  was  all  before  my  time,  and  I  really  can  not  tell  you  anything  about  it.  I  took 
it  as  I  found  it.  It  is  capitalized  higher  than  the  combined  capitalization  of  tie 
original  mills;  but  they  were  undercapitalized,  as  almost  every  cotton  mill  is. 

Q.  Are  they  all  in  operation  at  the  present  timet— A.  The  North  Dighton  has  been 
closed — dismantled. 

Q.  Was  that  because  of  any  defect  in  it,  or  because  you  did  not  need  the  prod- 
uct f — A.  It  was  a  small  concern  that  could  not  be  economically  run. 

Q.  Have  you  been  able  to  effect  economies  in  operation  bv  this  oonsolidationf — 
A.  I  should  say  the  main  economies  were  in  manufacture.  I  do  not  think  the  admin- 
istration is  materially  different,  though  the  concern  is  administered  perhapa  20  per 
cent  more  cheaply  now  than  the  cost  of  administering  the  separate  concerns.  In 
the  cost  of  manufacture  we  are  all  in  this  section  tied  to  one  schedule,  and  the  onlv 
chance  for  any  great  lowering  of  cost  would  be  in  the  Increased  product.  We  think 
we  are  able  to  manufacture  cheaper  than  the  single  mills  were;  we  know  we  are. 

Q.  Do  you  produce  a  variety  of  numbers  of  yams  in  each  mill,  or  do  you  ran  each 
mill  on  a  particular  number? — A.  That  would,  perhaps,  be  where  the  main  chance 
to  economize  would  come.  The  effort  would  be,  and  is,  to  run  each  mill  somewhat 
on  a  class  of  work  by  itself  and  not  mix  the  whole  up  in  one  mill. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  consolidated  company  is  able  to  bnv  its  supplies  at  any  greater 
advantage  than  .the  different  companies  did? — A.  I  thiin  it  is  able  to  bay  sapplies 
better  than  the  individual  mills  did,  but  I  do  not  know  as  it  is  able  to  bay  aov 
cheaper  than  a  good-sized  mill,  well  conducted,  would  be  able  to  do.  I  do  not  think 
the  size  would  give  any  advantage. 

Q.  Are  there  any  advantages  in  the  marketing  of  your  prodootf — A.  Formerly  in 
the  individual  concerns  the  product  was  markerod  through  commission  houses  and 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  Some  would  tie  entirely  to  commission  houses,  and  all 
their  product  went  through  the  commission  houses.  Some  used  commission  houses 
and  sold  what  they  could  in  other  ways  besides.  The  New  England  Cotton  Yam 
Company  has  instituted  the  sale  of  its  entire  product  by  its  own  salesmen. 

Q.  Were  those  separate  concerns  competitive? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  the  consolidation  resulted  in  any  increase  in  price  to  the  consumers? — A 
I  should  »ay  not. 

Q.  If  there  has  been  an  increase  at  any  time  to  what  has  it  been  due? — A.  it  has 
been  due  entirely  to  the  increased  cost,  the  high  price  of  cotton,  the  high  price  of 
labor,  and  to  the  generally  high  prices  of  all  supplies. 

Q.  Have  you  increased  the  wages  of  labor  in  the  several  mills  of  the  New  England 
Cotton  Yarn  Company  ? — A.  They  have  been  increased.  I  think  it  was  a  year  ago 
last  December  that  there  was  a  10  per  cent  increase. 

Q.  Do  most  of  the  operatives  work  by  the  piece  or  by  the  week? — A.  I  should  say 
the  majority  of  them  would  be  on  the  piece,  but  there  are  a  good  man^  in  the  vam 
business  that  are  paid  by  the  day  through  necessity.  As  a  rule  there  is  a  schedule^ 
and  as  far  as  possible  it  is  by  the  piece  or  pound. 

Q.  With  what  mills  in  this  country  do  you  have  to  compete  chiefly?— A.  We  feel 
as  though  we  competed  with  everybody. 

Q.  Have  yon  felt  increasing  competition  ftrom  the  Southern  States? — A.  1  am  too 
new  in  the  work  to  answer  that  question.  The  competition  is  considerable  from 
the  Southern  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkk.)  How  are  their  yarns  sold — through  commission  houses?— A 
I  think  mainly  through  commission  houses. 

Q.  You  sell  directly  from  the  mills? — A.  We  sell  directly  to  our  customers,  not 
throuffh  a  commission  house. 

Q.  Is  there  a  tendency  among  manufacturing  companies  which  have  lar^e  weaving 
facilities  to  go  out  of  yam  production,  or  do  they  increase  their  facilities  for  pro> 
duoin^  yarn?— A.  I  think  the  experience  would  be  that  the  mills  with  weaviog 
facilities  have  probably  increased  tneir  yam  machinery ;  not  that  they  run  it  steadily, 
but  they  run  it  whenever  it  will  pay  them  better  than  weaving. 

Q.  Are  most  of  the  yams  which  you  produce  consumed  here  in  New  England? — A. 
Oh.  no ;  they  go  all  over  the  country. 

Q.  Is  your  principal  market  for  them  in  New  England,  do  yon  think  f — ^A.  Oh,  no; 
not  a  bit. 
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Q.  Yon  have  asenciee  in  the  sevoral  cotton  manafaotnring  cities? — A.  We  have 
bnt  4  main  agencies.    They  are  in  Boston,  Kew  York  City,  Albany,  and  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Those  are  agencies  maintained  hy  the  company  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  through  those  agencies  are  most  of  year  soods  marketed  f— A.  All  of  them. 

Q.  (Bj  Mr.  LiTCUMAN.)  Are  yon  familiar  with  the  rates  of  dividends  paid  by  the 
oompanies  of  New  Bedford?— A.  1  do  not  believe  I  shonld  want  to  give  them;  no. 
I  shonld  not  feel  that  I  conld  give  them  without  looking  them  np. 

Q.  (Showing  witness  a  paper,  see  exhibit.)  I  have  before  me  a  statement  issued 
by  William  C.  Hawes,  banker  and  broker  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.  It  purports  to 
pve  the  dividends  for  1898  and  1899.  Will  you  kindly  look  at  that  and  see  if  that 
IS  correct  or  not,  so  far  as  you  know?— A.  As  to  some  of  these  I  conld  not  say,  bnt  I 
shonld  say  that  is  probably  correct. 

Q.  The  dividends,  of  course,  for  1900  were  in  excess  of  those  of  the  previous  2  or 
3  years,  so  far  as  you  know  f— A.  Oh,  yes :  they  must  have  been. 

Q.  Dne  to  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  mills? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  have  seen  a  statement  that  the  dividends  for  the  year  of  all  the  mills  averaged 
a  little  over  9  per  cent;  do  yon  think  that  would  be  a  fair  estimate? — A.  I  think 
dividends  as  given  in  that  way  are  always  misleading.  Take  the  Acushnet  Mills 
dividend:  It  probably  is  not  a  4  per  cent  dividend  on  the  actual  investment,  bnt  it 
reads  in  that  paper  16  and  20  per  cent. 

Q.  Explain  how  that  is,  please;  that  point  should  be  brought  out. — A.  I  only 
mention  that  now  in  connection  with  that  paper,  as  I  think  a  statement  of  that 
kind  of  dividends  is  entirely  misleading  and  does  not  represent  the  fact  at  all.  It 
does  not  represent  the  condition  of  the  business  at  all ;  that  is,  I  simply  speak  of 
the  Acushnet  Mill  as  being  one  that  is  put  down  as  paying  the  largest  dividend.  It 
only  pays  on  a  capital  of  a  half  million  dollars,  and  its  property,  of  course,  is  worth 
a  number  of  times  that  amount. 

Q.  That  property  has  been  built  np  out  of  the  earnings?— tA.  It  has  always  paid  a 
moderate  dividend  on  the  investment;  out  of  the  earnings,  ves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkk.)  The  stock  is  at  a  premium,  is  it  notf— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmak.)  The  stock  of  the  Acushnet  is  stated  to  be  at  a  premium  of 
323.  I  think  it  is  marked  323  on  a  par  value  of  100? — A.  Somewhere  about  that 
figure,  yes. 

Q.  So  that  a  fair  estimate  of  the  dividends  of  that  mill  would  be  on  a  valuation  of 
something  like  $1,800,000  instead  of  a  capitalization  $500,000?— A.  That  would  be 
a  good  deal  fairer,  yes.  And  the  same  thing  applies  in  a  number  of  othes  cases.  I 
can  speak  also  of  the  Hathaway  Company,  knowing  that  it  applies  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  case  where  a  stock  dividend  has  been  given  by  any  of  the 
mills  or  an  equivalent  of  it? 

Mr.  PiBRCS.  No;  they  paid  in  money. 

Q.  Was  not  there  a  dividend  declared  of  $5(X)  a  share? 

Mr.  PiKRCR.  I  was  a  stockholder  there  and  I  tried  to  think  what  I  did.  I  paid  in 
a  lot  of  money,  I  know,  and  then  they  paid  me  back  the  money. 

Q.  I  simply  want  a  fair  statement. — A.  (By  the  witness.)  That  is  a  similar  case. 
It  was  a  dividend  paid  them.  It  had  been  the  earnings  of  years  back.  That  is,  in 
a  good  time  they  paid  a  moderate  rate  of  dividend  on  the  investment,  a  very  moder- 
ate rate  probably  on  the  investment.  It  did  not  average  more  than  4  or  5  per  cent 
on  the  real  value  of  the  property. 

Q.  I  will  state  why  I  ask  these  questions.  It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  in  labor 
circles  that  the  diviaends  of  the  mill  corporations  of  New  England  were  enormous, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  fair  recompense  was  denied.  Now,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  put 
this  information  on  record  and  have  yon  qualify  it  by  the  statement  which  you  make 
that  this  is  the  accumulation  of  past  earnings  and  prudent  management,  and  that 
the  regular  earnings  and  dividends  are  not  excessive.  Is  that  a  fair  statement  of 
the  case?— A.  That  would  be  a  fair  statement. 

Mr.  Crapo.  Let  me  add  just  a  remark.  Beginning  with  the  construction  of  one 
of  these  mills  it  would  start  with  a  debt.  Now,  the  capital  stock  does  not  fully  pay 
the  construction  account  by  several  hundred  thousand  dollars.  For  instance,  a  mill 
may  cost  equipped,  we  will  say,  $1,000,000.  The  capital  stock  is  $600,000  or  $500,000. 
They  start  with  that  debt.  Now,  they  go  on,  and  tne  machinery  is  going,  and  they 
are  in  business,  and  really  doing  a  profitable  or  fairly  profitable  business.  The  divi- 
dends maybe  are  low,  because  they  are  ambitious  to  pay  off  that  debt. 

Mr.  Pierce.  The  first  year,  Mr.  Crai>o,  we  did  not  pay  any  debt. 

Mr.  Crapo.  For  a  year  or  more  than  a  year  there  is  no  money  at  all. 

Mr.  Pierce.  Oh,  more  than  a  year. 

Mr.  Crapo.  Tbere  is  little  dividend,  because  they  are  trying  to  pay  the  debt,  but 
the  policy  here  in  New  Bedford  has  been,  instead  ot  having  that  a  permanent  debt, 
a  bonded  debt,  to  relieve  tbemselves  as  fast  as  they  can  by  taking  their  profits  and 
paying  but  small  dividends.  Wben  that  is  accomplished,  the  dividend  is  larger,  but 
it  represents  for  capital,  instead  of  $500,000,  $1,000,000.  (See  Exhibit  A,  at  end  of 
testimony.) 
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Mr.  LiTCUMAN.  Yon  accept  that  as  a  part  of  yoar  Btatement  do  yoa,  Mr.  KDowlest 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Have  yon  experienced  any  difficulties  in  the  workiog  of 
these  several  mills  nnder  consolidated  mai;^agementf— A.  We  found  a  gfiod  many 
ohstacles  that  had  to  be  surmounted— some  that  we  have  not  surmounted. 

Q.  Asa  whole  f — A.  lliere  is  nothing  about  it  but  what  we  shall  be  able  to  do. 
Tho  yam  business  is  a  business  of  detail  much  more  so  than  the  cloth  business. 

Q.  As  a  whole  you  think  it  is  a  success  and  that  consolidation  is  justified f~A.  I 
think  the  mills  can  be  handled  toother  to  better  advantage  than  separately. 

Q.  Yon  think  it  will  be  to  the  lulvantage  of  the  stockholders  and  of  the  oonsomers 
and  of  the  operatives f — A.  I  should  not  suppose  it  would  have  very  moch  eflfect  on 
the  operatives.  The  mills  are  situated  in  centern  where  the  rate  of  wages  will  be 
^xed  by  the  whole  and  not  by  any  one  concern.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  make 
any  material  difference  to  the  operatives.  1  think  as  a  combination  they  will  be 
able  to  supply  yams  with  their  present  fiicilities  for  selling  cheaper  than  they  coald 
ever  under  the  old  arrangement. 

Q.  Are  your  mills  large  consumers  of  coal  as  well  as  cotton  f — A.  The  vara  mills 
have  a  certain  number  of  spindles  and  they  do  not  run  as  heavv  a  load  as  cloth  mills. 
The  cloth  mills  are  larger  users  of  coal  in  New  Bt^dford  than  the  yarn  mills. 

Q.  What  do  you  have  to  pay  for  soft  coal  in  New  Bedford  at  the  present  timet— 
A.  I  think  they  ask  for  Pocaiiontas  coal — perhaps  that  is  a  fair  sample — about $3.85 
delivered  at  the  mill  fire  room. 

Q.  Does  it  come  by  vessel f— A.  It  comes  by  water  entirely. 

Q.  From  where f—A.  Norfolk. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harbis.)  Is  that  screened  coal  f—A.  Oh,  no.  It  is  probably  ran 
of  mine  coal — bitnminous  coal.    It  is  all  fine  soft  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  have  water  transportation  to  each  of  your  mills  in 
your  company  besides  ^the  New  Bedford  mills  ?~A.  There  is  water  transportation, 
of  course,  to  Fall  River;  there  is  water  transi>ortation  to  Taunton,  but  not^  I  think, 
for  very  large  vessels. 


Q.  Do  you  have  to  pay  more  for  coal  in  Taunton  than  in  New  Bedford?— A.  Yes; 
re  pay  more  for  coal  In  Taunton  than  in  New  Bedford. 
Q.  The  price  of  cotton  at  each  is  about  the  same  f—A.  Just  the  same. 


Q.  Have  yon  any  com])laints  to  make  or  suggestions  to  offer  in  regard  to  the  trans- 
portation by  rail  or  by  water  f — A  There  is  nothing  that  I  have  to  say  on  that 
point;  no. 

Q.  Is  most  of  the  machinery  in  your  yarn  mills  of  American  makef — A.  I  should 
say  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  English  machinery. 

Q.  Was  tnat  put  in  because  at  the  time  the  American  machinery  was  not  suffi- 
ciently protected,  or  was  it  obtained  because  it  was  either  better  or  cheaperf— A. 
It  was  considered  better  at  the  time  it  was  pnt  in.    It  probably  was  not  as  cheap. 

Q.  Are  yon  able  now  to  get  satisfactory  American  machinery  of  nearly  all  kinds f— 
A.  A  large  part  of  the  machinery  that  would  have  been  imported  by  nearly  every- 
one at  the  time  these  mills  were  built  is  now  made  very  materially  better  in  this 
country,  and  probably  a  good  deal  of  it  that  is  now  English  machinery  if  it  were 
to  be  put  in  to-day  would  be  American  machinery. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  combination  among  the  makers  of  cotton  machinery  in 
this  country  f — A.  I  think  there  is  an  understanding. 

Q.  Have  they  advanced  prices  of  recent  years  F—A.  I  think  prices  have  been 
advanced.  I  can  not  say  whether  it  is  within  a  year,  but  not  much  farther  back 
than  that  at  any  rate.  I  can  not  give  yon  the  exact  time,  but  there  has  been  an 
advance  some  time  in  the  last  2  years. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  how  large  a  percentage  that  advance  represents  f—A.  No; 
I  could  not  give  you  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  was  neoessii.ated  by  any  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction f — A.  1  should  think  it  was  to  some  extent,  because  there  was  an  increased 
cost  of  iron. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  yon  would  be  advantaged  in  the  long  run  to  have  the  duties 
on  cotton  machinery  either  reduced  or  repealed  f — A.  I  doubt  if  we  should.  I  should 
say  we  would  be  better  oflf  to  be  protected  on  our  own  product,  even  if  it  made  the 
first  cost  of  our  mills  a  trifle  higher. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  That  would  enable  the  manufacturers  of  machinery  to  pay 
higher  wages  to  their  labor,  would  it  uotf — A.  I  should  suppose  it  might. 

Q.  If  the  tariff  on  machinery  was  reduced,  it  would  naturally  affect  the  labor 
employed  in  the  prodnction  of  machines,  would  it  not  f—A.  I  should  think  it  must 
have  that  effect;  yes. 

Q.  And,  of  course,  they  are  consumers  of  the  product  of  your  mills f — ^A  I  hardly 
think  we  should  feel  that;  but  then  they  are,  of  course,  in  a  measure. 

Q.  Would  you  not  feel  it  if  that  general  policy  of  tarift'  reduction  was  applied  to 
all  the  mechanics  in  the  United  States f — A.  If  it  was  applied  to  everyone,  we  cer- 
tainly should. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  When  you  believe  that  by  the  repeal  or  redaction  of  daties 
on  cotton  machinery  you  conid  get  the  machinery  at  somewhat  lower  cost,  is  that 
object  to  yon  important  enon^ih  to  lead  yon  to  desire  to  take  the  hazard  of  the  gen- 
eral depression  of  business  incident  to  tariff  redaction  f— A.  Oh,  I  think,  as  far  as  I 
see  it,  we  are  better  off  to  have  the  tariff  left  alone. 

Q.  Do  yon  regard  that  and  the  steadiness  resnlting  ft^m  it  as  an  important  element 
of  prosperity  in  business  f — A.  I  do. 

Q.  (Uv  Mr.  A.  L.  Hakbis.)  Have  yon  been  able  to  ran  steadily  ever  since  yon 
reorganized  f — A.  We  are  not  ranning  full  today.    We  ran  full  np  to  quite  recently. 

Q.  Previous  to  the  organization,  were  the  constituent  mills  that  went  into  the 
organization  able  to  run  steadily  f— A.  I  do  not  think  they  were.  We  found  a  good 
many  spindles  stopped  at  the  time  the  mills  went  into  the  combination. 

Q  When  the  spindles  stopped  did  the  labor  have  to  stop  alsof — A.  The  labor  had 
to  stop  also. 

Q.  Does  the  percentage  that  yon  mentioned  a  moment  ago  of  increase  include  all 
the  advantage  that  the  mill  hands  have  in  the  present  conditionsf — A.  There  was 
an  advance  of  10  per  cent  iu  the  rate  of  wages. 

Q.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  whether  steady  employment  comes  in  as  an  assist- 
ant iu  the  course  of  the  yearf — A.  1  think  that  in  the  last  year  labor  has  received 
materially  more  than  that  10  per  cent  increase  over  what  it  received  before  the  mills 
went  together,  say  the  last  4  years  before  they  went  together.  That  is,  the  New 
England  Cotton  Yam  Company  has  run  the  mills  much  niUer  than  the  individual 
companies  ran  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  So  that  the  labor  has  had  an  actual  increase  in  the  rate  of 
wages f— A.  About  15  per  cent  more  is  paid  out  in  wages  than  there  was  in  all  the 
individual  concerns  combined. 

Q.  They  have  had  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  and  in  the  number  of  days' 
work  in  the  yearf— A.  Yes;  that  is,  more  help  has  Men  employed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  If  there  had  been  no  increase  would  the  operatives  have 
had  more  in  the  course  of  the  year? — A.  If  there  had  been  more  employed,  of  course 
they  would  have  got  more. 

Q.  By  *'more  employed '^  yon  mean  the  larger  number  of  days? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  10  or  15  per  cent  increase  does  not  always  mean  the  entire  advantage 
that  the  operatives  getf— A.  I  do  not  think  that;  no.     You  mean  increased  product? 

Q.  I  mean  the  amount  of  money  that  the  operative  gets  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
By  steadv  work  he  gets  more  money,  of  course,  thnn  he  does  if  he  is  only  working 
part  of  the  time. — A.  Well,  if  the  mill  is  running  part  of  the  time  there  is  a  part  of 
the  labor  that  goes  on  at  the  same  rate  nearly  as  though  it  was  running:  I  do  not 
mean  the  mill  running  part  of  the  time,  but  part  of  the  mill  running  all  of  the  time. 
There  is  quite  an  element  of  labor  that  would  be  the  same  whether  the  mill  was 
ranning  half  full  or  full,  so  that  the  pay  roll  would  not  be  increased  in  proportion 
quite,  perhaps,  as  the  product  was  increased.  But  if  you  put  it  the  other  way  it  is 
not  decreased  quite  so  much  when  we  run  half  time;  the  pay  roll  is  not  decreased 
quite  so  much  as  the  product  is  decreased. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  have  certain  fixed  charges  running  on  whether  the 
mill  runs  or  not? — A.  Yes;  in  the  labor. 

Q.  But  the  bulk  of  the  labor  employed  In  the  mill,  of  coarse,  is  better  off  if  the 
mill  runs  ftill  time?— A.  Oh,  very  much  better  off. 

Q.  So  that  it  in  f  me,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  to  the  labor  by  the  running  of 
the  mill  on  full  time  there  is  an  advantage  aside  Arom  the  increase  in  the  rate  paid 
in  wages? — A.  Oh,  yes;  unquestionably. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Q.  And  you  think  that  technical  ednoation  will  tend  to  supply  that  demand! — ^A. 
Tea. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  it  your  opinion  as  a  practical  educator  that  the  cnrriou- 
Inm  of  the  public  schools  might  be  modified  to  aavantagef — A.  I  think  that  the  our- 
rionlum  of  the  public  schools  in  some  cases  might  be  modified  so  as  to  make  it  better 
adapted  to  local  needs.  I  do  not  think  that  subject  has  the  attention  of  schoi^ 
committees  that  it  ought  to  have.  The  tendency  is  to  adopt  a  stereotyned  coarse 
throughout  the  State  without  regard  to  local  industries.  I  think  that  the  system 
certainly  might  be  improved  in  that  direction. 

Q.  Several  witnesses  from  the  South  have  recently  testified  that  they  feel  that  the 
education  received  in  the  public  schools  there  is  largely  a  failure  because  it  leaves 
out  almost  everything  that  farmers  and  planters  nc^  to  know  about. — A.  I  have 
noticed  that  myself.  I  lived  South  for  a  while,  and  I  noticed  that  the  educational 
system  was  very  incomplete  there. 

Q.  Would  you  modify  the  curriculum  in  Massachusetts  somewhat  according  to 
the  industries  of  the  people? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Clianging  it  somewhat  in  different  localities f — ^A.  Yes;  more  especially  in  the 
art  and  science  departments  of  the  high  schools  and  tiie  more  advanced  schools.  I 
would  teach  those  arts  or  those  sciences  that  had  some  bearing  on  the  leading  indus- 
tries of  the  district.  In  the  textile  district  1  would  cultivate  education  in  desiring 
and  textile  designing — I  do  not  mean  structural  designing,  but  the  artistic  ais 
designing— and  in  a  district  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  chemical  producto  I  wc 
increase  the  facilities  for  studying  chemistry,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmak.)  How  far  would  you  apply  manual  training  or  technical 
education  to  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools f — A.  I  am  not  a  ^^reat  believer  in 
manual  training.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  specific  enough  or  definite  enough  in  its 
object. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  a  preliminary  education  to  schools  like  that  over  which  yoo 
preside f — A.  Yes;  I  find  that  has  been.  We  have  students  who  have  been  throagh 
manual  training  schools,  and  we  find  that  they  are  somewhat  better  prepared  to 
receive  our  instruction  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  war- 
rant their  having  to  spend  perhaps  2  years  in  a  manual  training  Hchool. 

Q.  Is  that  due  to  a  faulty  system  rather  than  to  the  desirability  of  the  instmc- 
tionf — ^A.  No;  I  think  it  is  to  some  extent  a  waste  of  time.  I  think  the  time  would 
be  better  spent  in  the  high  school  in  studying  arts  and  sciences. 

Q.  But  your  system  commences  after  the  high  school  is  gone  throagh,  does  it  not  f — 
A.  No ;  we  accept  students  whether  they  have  gone  throu^fh  the  high  school  or  Dot| 
but  we  prefer  that  they  shall  have  gone  through  the  high  school. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  public  school  education  witli  the  modifications  you  have 
suggested  is  the  better  preparation  if  the  student  has  gone  throagh  the  high  schoolf 
Is  that  your  position  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  can  turn  out  a  higher  type  of  skill  under  vour  system f — A.  Yes;  we 
find  that  the  further  advanced  the  students  are  in  skill  or  education  the  better 
material  we  make  of  them.  In  fact,  we  have  a  few  Massachusetts  men  who  are  taking 
the  course,  and  they  make  the  best  of  them  all  because  they  have  the  best  training. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  average  family  in  Massachusetts,  dependent  on  the  labOT 
of  children,  could  afford  to  have  a  child  remain  in  school  much  after  the  age  of  17 
vears  f — A.  No ;  I  do  not  suppose  so,  but  I  think  that  systems  of  free  scholarships  might 
DC  established  by  the  communities  or  by  the  Commonwealth  to  enable  the  more 
suitable  children  to  be  taken  into  these  schools  without  paying  fees. 

Q.  Then  you  would  make  it  a  sort  of  law  of  natural  selection  F— A .  Yes.  There  are 
certain  children  you  can  not  make  anything  out  of. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  wrong,  then,  to  spoil  a  good  mechanic  to  make  a  poor  lawyer,  or 
doctor,  or  minister f— A.  Yes. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Whereupon,  at  5.40  p.  m.,  the  special  subcommissiou  adjourned  to  meet  Friday 
morning,  February  22,  1901,  in  Fall  River,  Mass. 


Fall  Rivbr,  Mass.,  February  2t,  190L 

tsshmont  of  me.  simeoit  b.  chase, 

Trea9urer  of  King  PhiHp  and  OBham  mills. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  the  Mellen  House  at  10.60  a.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Simeon  B.  Chase,  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  was  introdnoed  as  a  witoatf 
and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Please  give  your  name  and  business  address. — A.  Simeon  B. 
Chase,  FaU  River. 
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Q.  Please  state  with  what  corporation  yon  are  connected  and  in  what  capaoity. — 
A.  I  am  treasurer  of  the  Kins  Philip  mills,  and  also  now  of  the  Osbom  mills. 

Q.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  nave  yon  proceed  in  yonr  own  wa^  to  give  a  snooinct 
account  of  the  beginning  and  development  of  cottou  manufacturing  in  Fall  River. — 
A.  I  think  you'd  better  get  that  from  some  other  witness  older  than  I,,if  yon  can  get 
one,  IxH^anse  my  experience  does  not  ^o  back  very  far,  and  I  never  have  dealt  much 
in  the  early  history  of  things,  only  in  a  very  general  way.  I  might  make  a  good 
many  mistakes. 

Q.  Has  the  business  undergone  a  large  development  in  the  last  20  years  f — A.  In 
30  years,  yes ;  quite  large,  I  should  say. 
Q.  Has  it  been  subject  to  waves  of  depression  f— A.  Oh,  yes. 
Q.  What  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  depressions  that  come,  occasionally  f — A. 
In  the  tirst  place,  I  should  say  our  industry  is  affected  by  the  general  condition  of 
the  country  when  the  consumption  temporarily  decreases ;  also  by  the  tendency  in 
times  of  profitable  business  to  overdo  the  business,  to  increase  too  rapidly.    Those, 
I  should  say,  were  the  principal  causes  that  are  apparent  to  anyone. 
Q.  Is  there  a  considerable  variety  of  cotton  goods  pro<luced  heref — A.  There  is. 
Q.  What  is  the  leading  kind  f— A.  What  is  known  as  print  cloths  is  the  leading 
product;  always  has  been. 
Q.  Those  are  goods  of  a  substantially  uniform  character  f— A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  do  they  vary  in  weight  and  fineness  f — ^A.  No.     What  is  called  regular  print 
cloth  is  a  stable  thing  and  never  has  changed  to  any  material  degree  for  a  great 
many  years — 28-inch  goods  counting  64  picks  each  way  and  7  yards  to  the  pound. 
Of  course  there  are  many  fabrics  that  are  used  for  the  same  purposes  which  are 
designated  here,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  as  ''odd  goods'' — tnat  is,  odd  from  the 
fact  that  they  vary  in  construction  fh>m  the  regular  print  cloths  that  enter  into 
thesame  thing,  and  they  enter  into  the  printing  and  are  very  largely  produced.    Those 
vary  according  to  the  whims  of  the  bnyers  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  Is  Fall  Biver  the  leading  print  cloth  manufacturing  center  in  the  country  f — A. 
Yes;  I  believe  it  is. 

Q.  Has  the  development  of  cotton  manufacturing  in  the  South  caused  competition 

with  the  Fall  River  mills  to  increase  particularly! — A.  To  a  considerable  extent:  yes. 

Q.  Are  the  goods  which  you  prodnce  marketed  wholly  in  this  country? — A.  No;  I 

do  not  think  tney  are.    There  are  some  goods  made  here  that  are  exported  from  time 

to  time,  but  the  per  centage  is  small. 

Q.  Are  print  cloths  exported  f^om  lieref — A.  I  would  not  say  that  the  regular 
print  cloth  has  been  exported  to  any  extent,  but  yet  I  think  some  have  been.  I  do 
not  mean  exported  in  the  condition  that  they  leave  the  market  here,  but  after  they 
have  been  finished. 

Q.  Are  there  any  converters  in  Fall  River  taking  print  cloths  and  other  cloths 
and  printing  themf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  a  large  industry  heref— A.  Quite  large,  quite.  Most  of  the  product  is 
printed  here. 

Q.  Is  the  business  growing? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  answer  that  question ; 
I  really  do  not  know.  I  should  think  the  tendencv  is  to  grow.  It  is  not  growing  in 
the  way  of  organizing  new  enterprises,  but  the  old  enterprises  engaged  in  tliat  busi- 
ness increase  their  output  somewhat  from  time  to  time.  That  is  a  surmise  on  my 
part ;  I  have  no  actual  knowledge. 

Q.  Where  and  how  do  your  print  cloth  mills  sell  their  productf— A.  The  bulk  of 
it  is  sold  to  the  converters  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  usually  through  brokers. 
Q.  Through  brokers  in  Fall  River  or  brokers  in  other  cities? —A.  Both. 
Q.  Do  you  maintain  storage  houses  in  New  York  or  Boston  f — A.  No;  the  goods  are 
stored  here  until  they  are  sold. 

Q.  Is  there  any  recent  tendency  toward  doing  away  with  commission  houses  in  this 
kind  of  business? — A.  No;  I  think  not. 

Q.  The  mills  largely  depend  upon  them^  do  they  not,  for  finding  a  market?— A.  I 
will  not  say  that  they  depend  upon  commission  houses;  we  distinguish  between  the 
commission  house  and  the  broker. 

Q.  I  wish  vou  would  explain  the  method  of  trade,  because  it  is  not  understood 
by  the  outside  public. — A.  A  commission  house  is  a  house  organized  to  distribute 
goods  to  the  trade  in  the  finished  state,  to  jobbers  and  retailers,  and  many  corpora- 
tions consign  their  goods  to  commission  houses— not  many  here,  but  man  v  do  through- 
out the  country,  especially  those  corporations  which  own  their  own  finishing  works. 
They  finish  their  own  goods  and  consign  them  to  a  commission  house,  and  there  thoy 
are  sold  and  distributed  to  the  general  trade.  Some  simply  manufacture  goods  in  the 
gray — that  is,  in  the  unfinished  state  just  as  they  come  n-om  the  mills.  Those  goods 
are  usually  sold  by  the  broker  at  a  very  much  smaller  rate  of  commission  than  is 
paid  to  the  commission  house.  He  gets  the  brokerage.  All  he  does  is  to  efifect  a  sale 
and  give  a  sale  note  contract  to  the  seller  and  to  the  purchaser.  He  is  transacting 
the  sale. 
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Q.  His  transaotioDS,  then,  are  chiefly  between  the  manafactarera  and  the  con- 
Terters? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  oonverter  is  a  manofActarery  only  of  a  different  grade  f — A.  Yee;  one  step 
farther  on. 

Q.  Are  the  natural  conditions  for  producing  these  classes  of  ^oods  fiiYorable  and, 
perhaps,  rather  superior  in  Fall  River  f — A.  I  think  Fall  River  is  very  well  situated 
for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  the  chief  advantages  f — ^A.  It  is  nearest  to  markets, 
New  York,  for  instance,  and  it  has  water  communication.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  anything  else,  unless  something  may  be  said  for  climate.  But  I  think  that  is 
trivial.  There  are  those  who  lay  some  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  atmosphere  is 
moist,  and  moist  atmosphere  is  advantageous  to  manufacturing  cotton,  as  everybody 
knows,  but  that  is  artiticially  supplied  by  the  mills  here. 

Q.  Are  humidifiers  used  in  all  the  mills  f— A.  Not  in  all,  but  I  think  that  in  meet 
all  weaving  departments  a  humidifier  of  some  sort  is  used. 

Q.  How  does  your  cotton  come,  by  rail  or  by  boatf — ^A.  Both;  the  larger  part,  I 
think,  by  rail. 

Q.  How  does  your  coal  come  f— A.  It  comes  by  boat.  It  usually  comes  by  bar^ 
and  tows. 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  delivered  at  your  mills f — ^A.  At  this  time  bituminoDB  coal 
costs  around  $4  a  ton  delivered  in  the  mill  dock,  as  we  call  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  use  hard  coal  or  soft  coalf — A.  Sort — bituminous  coal. 

Q.  I  think  a  witness  in  New  Bedford  testified  that  it  cost  $3.85  there.  It  would 
naturally  come  as  cheaply  here,  would  it  notf — A.  Of  course,  we  can  buy  ooal  at 
^.85,  and  possibly  less,  but  I  was  speaking  of  the  best  grades;  and  when  I  said 
"around  $4'' I  said  just  that  because  I  do  not  know  at  the  present  moment  just 
what  coal  is,  because  I  have  not  bought  any  for  some  time. 

Q.  Have  any  of  your  corporations  built  mills  or  acquired  mills  in  the  Sonthf— A 
No;  none  here. 

Q.  Have  you  studied  the  conditions  of  manufacturing  there  somewhat f — ^A.  Not 
by  personal  investigation.  I  have  not  been  South  for  a  great  many  years  to  go  into 
the  mills.    I  did  a  number  of  years  ago  visit  some  of  them. 

Q.  What  classes  of  people  are  employed  in  the  mills  here,  mostly — what  national- 
ities f — A.  The  larger  elements  would  be  French  Canadians,  Irish,  and  English,  I 
should  say ;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  a  large  portion  of  the  mill  hel])  here  of  longstanding  residence  here  f— A  1 
should  say  they  are,  the  larger  proportion,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

Q.  Did  many  of  them  understand  the  business  before  they  oame  here  f — A.  I  shoold 
say  that  the  operatives  who  came  as  immigrants  from  Great  Britain,  a  large  portion 
of  them,  would  have  had  practical  knowledge  before  they  came  here ;  of  those  who 
came  from  Canada,  not  so  many. 

Q.  Is  the  labor  in  your  2  mills  organized f — A.  You  mean  does  it  belong  to  labor 
unions  f 

Q.  Yes.  —A.  I  assume  they  are.  They  are  not  organized  as  individual  mills;  tbej 
organized  en  masse. 

Q.  That  is  the  case  generally  f — A.  I  assume  it  is;  yes.  I  have  no  knowledge  how 
many  are  members  of  the  unions.    I  assume  the  majority  are. 

Q.  What  is  the  prevailing  opinion  among  the  employers  of  labor  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  its  being organizedf  —  A.  That  varies  with  tne  individual.  Some  employen 
believe  in  encouraging  organization  and  others  do  not. 

Q.  Do  the  corporations  generally  have  tenement  or  boarding  houses  for  the  helpf— 
A.  A  ffood  many  do.  I  really  do  not  know  how  many  have  in  these  days  and  bow 
many  have  not. 

Q.  Has  there  been  in  recent  years  a  tendency  among  the  operatives  to  a<)3^^ 
homes  of  their  own  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  more  than  usual.  There 
is  some  tendency  in  that  direction,  I  assume.  I  have  not  very  much  knowledge 
about  it. 

Q.  Do  many  of  them  own  homes  f — A.  That  I  do  not  know  anything  about  I 
know  some  of  them  do;  how  many  I  have  not  any  idea. 

Q.  Are  the  tenements  and  where  they  generally  live  comfortable  and  provided  with 
modern  improvements  f — A.  That  varies  a  good  deal.  There  are  some  very  good  and 
some  very  poor^  I  imagine. 

Q.  Has  tne  city  pursued  a  liberal  policy  in  improving  the  working  people's  qntf- 
tersf — ^A.  I  do  not  believe  the  city  has  ever  paid  much  attention  to  it,  only  in  g^^ 
erally  improving  the  streets  and*  sewers  and  things  of  that  sort.  Of  course,  the 
authorities  do  that,  I  suppose,  in  all  cities.  The  city  has  nothing  to  do  with  private 
imjprovements,  as  I  understand. 

Q.  No  J  I  did  not  mean  that.  I  meant  the  proper  work  of  the  city. — ^A.  Oh,  I  think 
the  city  is  going  ahead  about  as  fast  as  it  can  find  means  to  do  these  things.  The 
town  has  grown  large  and  spread  out  over  a  good  deal  of  territory,  and  there  if  ■ 
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general  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  city  sovernment  that  they  can  not  get  money 
enough  to  make  improvementn  as  faat  as  they  would  like. 

Q.  Are  yon  ahle  to  state  offhand  the  wages  paid  to  the  different  classes  of  opera- 
tiYesf — A.  I  do  not  believe  I  can  without  providing  myself  with  the  d^res. 

Q.  Have  there  been  anv  particular  changes  in  wages,  np  or  down,  within  the  last 
3  years f — A.  Yes;  there  have  been  changes  upward. 

Q.  Were  those  increases  made  voluntarily  by  the  manufacturers  t — A.  The^  were 
made,  as  I  remember  it,  upon  request,  after  conferences  with  the  representatives  of 
labor. 

Q.  Are  the  nnions  generally  alert  to  keep  informed  as  to  the  condition  of  the  mar- 
ket, so  as  to  make  their  demands  for  their  share  of  the  profitsf  — A.  I  assume  they 
are ;  I  think  they  are. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  recent  labor  difficulties f— A.  No;  I  should  say  not,  at 
least  not  to  my  knowledge.  There  has  been  nothing,  at  any  rate,  to  call  for  public 
comment. 

Q.  How  does  the  business  compare  in  respect  to  prosperity  during  the  last  3  years, 
OS  a  whole,  with  the  preceding  3  years? — A.  There  is  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
last  3  years  compared  with  the  previous  3. 

Q.  And  do  you  think  that  is  mainly  due  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  f — 
A.  Undoabtedly. 

Q.  To  ^hat  do  you  attribute  that  improvement,  in  the  condition  of  the  country? — 
A,  I  think  a  great  many  factors  have  entered  into  it.  It  would  be  a  difficnlt  mat- 
ter to  say  positively  whac  elements  entered  into  the  change  from  adversity  to  pros- 
perity; Dnt  certain  things  have  occurred  in  the  financial  world  which  have  given 
people  confldence,  I  think.  That  has  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  anything — started  the 
ball  rolling.  I  think  the  removal  of  the  fear  of  the  currency  being  placed  upon  a 
false  basis  and  the  apparent  settlement  for  years  to  come  of  the  tarin  question  and 
matters  of  that  sort  have  given  people  confidence  to  go  ahead. 

Q.  Has  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff  usually  caused  more  or  less  curtailment  in 
production  and  some  shrinkage  in  the  general  volume  of  business? — A.  It  is  always 
an  unsettling  factor. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  should  the  tariff  be  touched  unless  the  causes  are  «iuite 
urgent  ? — A.  I  should  regret  to  see  the  subject  raised  at  all. 

Q.  Did  yon  personallv  assist  in  framing  the  cotton-goods  schedule  in  the  present 
tariff?— A.  I  did :  yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  leading  characteristics  of  that  schedule  as  compared  with  former 
schedules? — A.  The  leading  characteristics  as  compared  with  anv  former  schedule 
are  that  the  tariff  now  is  based  upon  the  weight  and  fineness  of  goods  instead  of 
simply  upon  count — sales  count. 

Q.  Is  the  cost  of  production  of  fine  goods  greater  than  that  of  print  cloths? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  you  give  that  as  a  reason  for  higher  duties  on  them  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  foreign  competition  greater  in  fine  goods  than  it  is  in  the  plain  weaves? — 
A.  Oh,  yes.  Competition  in  what  we  call  coarse  goods  under  the  present  tariff  is 
nothins^,  you  might  say.  There  is  more  or  less  competition  still  in  the  finer  grades 
of  goods,  but  much  less  than  there  was  a  few  years  ago. 

Q.  If  there  is  practically  no  foreign  competition  in  coarser  goods,  could  yon  safely 
dispense  with  the  tariff  upon  them  ^A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so.  There  are  those  who 
believe  they  can,  but  my  judgment  is  that  we  can  not. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  principle  danger  if  the  duty  were  repealed? — A.  The  prin- 
cipal danger  would  bo  that  we  would  be  subjected  to  an  influx  of  goods  here  just  at 
a  time  when  it  would  be  disastrous. 

Q.  What  would  be  likely  to  cause  that  influx? — A.  It  very  <»ften  happens  that  we 
are  more  prosperous  on  this  side  of  the  water  than  they  are  on  the  other  side,  and 
when  they  have  large  surpluses  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of 
them  at  a  slight  concession,  perhaps. 

Q.  Is  it  a  common  practice  with  countries  which  produce  largely  to  dump  their 
surplus  stocks  at  a  discount,  and  sometimes  at  a  loss,  in  any  market  that  they  might 
find? — A.  I  can  not  answer  that  ouestion  from  personal  knowledge,  but  I  assume 
that  that  would  be  self-evident.  Not  only  would  a  country  do  so  as  a  whole,  but  an 
individual  concern  would  do  it.  It  is  a  good  business  proposition  if  a  man  has  got 
piled  up  a  great  lot  of  stuff  which  he  can  not  sell  in  his  regular  trade,  if  he  can  find 
an  opening,  to  ^et  rid  of  it  rather  than  to  suspend  production.  The  easiest  thing  he 
can  do  is  to  let  it  go,  even  at  a  sacrifice. 

O.  What  machinery  is  most  used  in  the  Fall  River  mills — American  or  foreign 
makes  ? — A.  I  can  not  answer  as  to  the  proportion  of  each ;  thev  are  both  used  lar|^ely. 
For  the  last  few  years,  however,  there  has  been  very  much  less  foreign  machinery 
imported.  Where  new  machinery  has  been  put  in,  there  has  been  more  American 
made  put  in  than  there  was  formerly. 
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Q.  Has  there  been  a  steady  improvemeut  in  American  machinery? — ^A.  Very  maefa, 
in  some  directions. 

Q.  Do  yoQ  consider  it  eqnal  now  in  all  respects  to  the  best  foreign-made  machin- 
ery t — ^A.  That  depends  npon  the  machine.  I  think  the  best  American  makee of  mott 
machinery  are  as  good  and  in  some  cases  bettor  than  foreign  makes. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  complaint  to  make  of  the  prices  of  American  raacfainecy,  or  of 
the  methods  of  selling  itf — A.  We  always  complain  to  the  maker,  when  we  ai«  try- 
ing to  bny,  that  his  price  is  too  high;  bnt  I  suppose,  after  all,  that  the  prieeis 
equitable  and  fair. 

Q.  Is  the  price  any  higher  now  or  recently  than  it  has  been  in  former  years  f — k. 
Oh,  yes;  somewhat. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  increase  in  price? — A.  The  same  thing  that  hai 
made  prosperity  in  everything  else— more  demand;  and  they  are  enabled  to  get  s 
higher  price. 

Q.  Have  the  raw  materials  entering  into  the  machinery  advanced  in  price f— A 
Yes.  Iron  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  thing;  it  is  much  higher  than  it  was  a  few  yean 
ago. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  or  not  the  wages  of  labor  employed  in  the  manafaotaring 
of  that  machinery  have  also  been  incr^sedf — ^A.  I  do  not  know  anyttiins  aboat 
that.  ^         * 

Q.  You  are  not  able  to  state,  then,  whether  the  increase  in  the  price  of  macbiDer; 
has  been  greater  than  the  increase  in  the  price  of  the  labor  ana  material  entering 
into  itf— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  combination  among  the  American  manufacturers  of  eotun 
machinery  f — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Is  your  desire  to  obtain  machinery  at  a  lower  cost  great  enough  to  lead  yoo  to 
favor  a  repeal  or  reduction  of  the  duties  on  that  machinery  f — A.  No.  What  I  meaat 
by  that  remark  was  that  when  we  have  anything  to  buy  we  want  to  buy  it  just  ss 
cheaply  as  we  can.  We  are  perfectly  willing  that  everybody  in  this  country  shaald 
live  and  make  a  profit. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  a  larger  market  for  the  product  of  the  Fall  Biver 
mills  when  people  outraged  in  other  occupations  all  over  the  country  are  reoeonably 
prosperous T— A.  Ob,  yes;  yes. 

Q.  Does  that  fact  lead  you  and  other  manufacturers  to  favor  a  good  liberal  wage 
scale f — A.  Yes.  I  think  I  can  say  more  peox)le  believe  in  keeping  wages  up  ae  high 
as  they  can  afford  than  used  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Are  the  living  places  of  the  operatives  furnished  by  your 
mi  list — A.  Yes;  they  are,  in  part.     We  nave  some  tenements. 

Q.  The  size  of  the  tenement  depends  on  the  size  of  the  family  occupying  itf — ^A 
No;  the  size  of  the  tenement  is  fixed. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  describe  one  as  to  the  conditions  of  an  average  tenement  f— A 
We  have  a  variety  of  tenements,  varying  in  size.  I  do  not  know.  1  have  nev«T 
been  through  one  of  them  in  my  life.  I  do  not  recollect  being  in  one  of  them.  They 
are  under  charge  of  the  superintendent  of  the  mills.  I  do  not  know  as  I  oouM 
describe  them  carefully  enough  so  that  you  would  get  an  intelligent  idea.  The  teii«- 
ments  were  built  a  great  many  years  ago,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  they  are  not  what  «e 
should  build  if  we  were  going  to  build  to-day. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  improvements  have  been  made  in  them  m  reoent  years  ai 
to  sanitary  appliances  f— A.  Yes.  We  have  tried  to  improve  all  that  oirenmstmnoei 
would  warrant — have  kept  them  in  good  order. 

Q.  Are  your  mills  under  inspection  of  State  lawsf — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.^  And  do  you  think  that  the  inspection  inspects f — A.  I  think  so;  yes.  I  thiak 
the  inspection  is  done  thoroughly,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  oppression  in  that  system  of  State  inspection  f — A.  No. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  you  approve  of  it  as  for  the  betterment  of  the  operativet 
employed?— A.  I  have  no  objection  to  it.  There  is  nothing  in  the  inspectioa 
department  of  the  State  that  I  recall  that  is  objectionable. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  your  operatives  by  the  piece  or  by  the  time! — A.  Mostly  by  the 
piece ;  also  by  the  day  or  hour. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  run  overtime f— A.  I  never  have  run  overtime  at  the  King  Phil^ 
Mill;  that  is,  I  say,  never  in  15  years.  We  did  run  on  two  occasions,  I  think,  a  few 
hours,  probably  not  over  10  hours  in  the  whole  time  j  that  was  caused  by  accident 

Q.  It  is  not  generally  the  custom  to  run  overtime,  is  it,  in  the  State  of  Maasacfaa- 
settsf — ^A.  Not  generally  so,  I  think.    There  is  more  or  less  of  it  done. 

Q.  When  there  is  overtime  worked,  is  there  extra  compensation  allowed,  or  an 
operatives  paid  according  to  the  regular  schedule  t — A.  I  think  the  overtime  is  paid 
in  the  regular  schedule.  I  can  not  answer  for  those  mills  which  have  run  a  good 
deal  of  overtime  Just  what  their  system  is;  I  have  not  the  facts. 

Q.  How  is  payment  made  of  the  wages  of  employees  f— A.  The  money  is  pat  ap 
in  envelopes  once  a  week  and  distributed  to  the  people  it  belongs  to. 
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Q.    Yon  pay  yoar  employees  in  caslif — A.  Yee. 

Q.  An<l  under  the  weekly  payment  system f — A.  Under  the  weekly  payment 
system. 

Q.  Is  that  heoanse  of  a  State  law  compelling  it  to  he  paid  weekly  f — A.  I  suppose  it 
may  be  in  some  cases,  although  I  think  quite  generally  here  the  mills  were  paying 
weekly  before  the  law  was  passed. 

Q.  Yoa  find  no  special  hardship  in  the  weekly  payment  system f — A.  No. 
Q.  You  have  no  system  here  of  store  orders,  such  as  exists  in  some  localitieH  f — A. 
None  at  all  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  mntnal  system  of  conciliation  or  arbitration  between  the  asso- 
ciation representing  the  manufacturers  and  the  association  representing  the  work- 
men f — A.  You  mean  any  agreement  as  to  arbitration  f 
Q.  Yes.—A.  No. 

Q.  The  difficulty  in  any  particular  instance  is  adjusted  at  the  time  the  difficulty 
arises  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  any  difficulty  occurred  where  the  State  board  of  conciliation  has  inter- 
vened and  attempted  a  settlement! — A.  Yes ;  I  think  there  have  been  2  or  3  instances 
since  the  State  board  came  into  being  that  they  have  been  down  here.  I  do  not 
know  that  they  ever  accomplished  anything;  they  have  intervened;  that  is,  they 
attempted  to  do*so. 

Q.  Settlement  has  finally  been  made  between  the  mill  and  the  men  or  the  repre- 
sentatives of  each  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  an^  suggestions  along  that  line  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes between  capital  and  labor  that  you  care  to  makef — A.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  a 
pretty  difficult  subject.  I  think  that  arbitration  is  the  best  method  that  is  apparent 
to-day. 

Q.  Would  you  favor  a  system  that  would  compel  either  side  to  submit  to  some 
sort  of  consideration  a  real  or  fancied  grievance  before  either  a  lockout  was  declared 
or  a  strike  ordered? — A.  I  should  hardly  favor  a  law  in  that  respect.  I  think  that 
an  agreement  between  the  parties  would  be  an  excellent  thing. 

Q.  Suppose  one  side  was  willing  to  have  such  an  agreement  and  the  other  peremp- 
torily refused! — A.  That  is  an  nnfortunate  state  of  tuiiigs,  and  yon  can  not  help  it. 
Q.  Could  you  not  help  it  if  you  had  a  law  that  would  compel  an  examination  into 
the  difficulty  at  least,  not  the  arbitration  of  the  matter  in  aispute,  but  an  inquiry 
to  learn  the  cause  of  the  dispute! — A.  My  objection  to  the  law  is  not  so  much  against 
the  object  that  it  has  in  view  as  the  principle  involved  in  it.    It  seems  to  me  toat  if 
yon  are  going  to  make  a  law  that  inquires  into  the  contract  existing  between  a  cor- 
poration and  its  operatives  you  might  make  a  law  inquiring  into  all  the  difficulties 
of  individuals  and  compel  them  to  arbitrate  rather  than  go  to  law. 
Q.  Is  not  the  corporate  existence  a  public  franchise!— A.  Yes. 
Q.  Does  not  the  corporate  existence  confer  to  that  extent,  then,  a  public  favor! — 
A.  Yes. 
Q.  Should  not,  in  return  for  that,  the  public  be  considered! — A.  Sir! 
Q.  Do  you  consider  that  a  strike  is  beneficial  to  the  community  at  largo!— A.  I 
do  not. 

Q.  On  the  ground,  then,  of  the  highest  good  of  all  the  people,  may  not  the  State 
rightfully  and  justly  demand  that  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  at  least  may  be  inquired 
into! — A.  I  do  not  dispute  the  proposition  that  the  State  may  rightly  and  justly  do 
those  things.  You  simply  asked  my  opinion  and  I  simply  gave  my  individual  opin- 
ion that  it  is  not  expedient. 

Q.  Do  you  find  as  the  result  of  your  experience  that  the  emplover  and  the  employee 
are  gradually  coming  nearer  together  in  the  understanding  of  their  mutual  relations 
and  their  mutual  responsibilities! — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about 
that;  I  think  it  is  so. 

Q.  You  think  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  on  both-  sides  of  forbearance  one 
toward  the  other! — A.  I  do.  It  may  not  be  perceived  in  any  short  space  of  time, 
but  1  think  that  anyone  who  has  lived  in  this  community,  as  I  have,  for  30 
years  can  not  fail  to  see  that  there  is  a  better  understanding  and  a  greater  desire 
upon  all  parts  to  be  harmonious. 

Q.  What  would  you  think  of  an  arrangement  whereby  the  representatives  of  an 
organization  including  the  employers  would  meet  with  a  committee  representing  an 
organization  of  the  help  and  ]>rovide  for  trade  disputes  covering  a  year,  say,  or  any 
given  time! — A.  I  see  no  objection  to  that;  I  think  it  is  admirable. 

Q.  Are  there  any  mills  in  Fall  River  conducted  on  the  profit-sharing  plan! — A. 
There  is  one. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  it! — A.  Only  a  very  general  knowledge;  nothing 
specific. 
Q.  Not  enough  to  ^ve  any  information  concerning  it! — A.  No. 
Q.  The  education  m  Fall  River  is  substantially  lul  public  school  educatic 
not!— A.  Practically  so;  yes. 
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Q.  Have  yoa  any  technical  school  in  FaU  River f — A.  No;  we  are  in  the  lineirf 
gettinf(  one,  I  believe. 

Q.  Yon  are  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  snoh  schools? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  For  what  reason!— A.  To  educate  the  people  in  skill  and  the  technique  of  a 
profession  that  is  the  life  of  the  town,  the  main  industry  of  the  town. 

Q.  You  think,  other  things  being  equal,  that  a  skilled  workman  is  of  mare  value 
to  you  than  an  unskilled  onef — A.  No  question  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  will  have  an  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  ffoods  prodnced  in 
the  community  at  large  bv  raising  the  skill  of  the  labor  in  these  schools  f — A. 
Uuquestionablv,  in  the  quality  and  quantity  and  the  economy  of  production. 

Q.  Yon  speak  of  the  possible  estaulishnient  of  a  school  here.  Is  the  movement 
under  the  ])atronage  antf  support  of  the  manufacturers  here  f— A.  No. 

Q.  Or  is  it  to  be  established  by  the  State! — ^A.  The  State  has  granted  an  appro- 
priation. 

Q.  Conditional  in  any  way  f — ^A.  I  do  not  know  what  the  conditions  are ;  I  believe 
there  are  some  conditions.  The  city,  I  believe,  was  required  to  do  something.  How 
much  was  that,  Mr.  Tanseyf 

Mr.  Tansey.  $25,000. 

The  Witness.  J^.OOOf 

Mr.  Tansry.  The  State  gave  $25,000  and  the  citv  $25,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  This  will  be  managed  along  similar  lines — similar  to  tboe«e 
pursued  by  the  institution  at  New  Bedford! — A.  (By  the  witness.)  I  assume  so. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  enough  with  the  details  to  give  a  comparison  of  the  labor  cost 
of  cloth  produced  to-day  and  that  produced  5  years  and  10  years  agof— A.  I  could 
ascertain  that  from  records,  of  counte. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  longdid  I  understand  you  to  say  von  had  been  con- 
nected in  your  work  with  the  mills! — A.  I  have  been  with  the  king  Philip  Mills 
since  1885 — 16  years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  fairly  prosperous  all  that  time! — ^A.  No;  not  all  the  time. 
There  have  been  periods  of  prosperity  and  periods  of  adversity. 

Q.  Have  you  been  able  to  declare  dividends  every  year! — ^A.  Y'es;  we  declared 
dividends  after  the  first  year  I  spent  there.  We  have  declared  a  dividend,  I  believe, 
every  year  since. 

Q.  Those  dividends  were  fair,  large,  or  small,  according  to  your  prosperity  f — A. 
No ;  the  dividend  has  been  very  regular.  We  paid  dividends  when  we  did  not  make 
any  money,  and  we  did  not  pay  any  more  when  we  made  a  great  deal. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  state  to  the  commission  about  what  jour  dividends  are  !— 
A.  [Practically  the  dividend  has  been  6  per  cent.  There  were  1  or  2  years,  perhaps, 
that  we  paid  7. 

Q.  Have  you  a  surplus  fund! — A.  No;  we  have  not  any  surplus  fund  now.  We 
capitalized  our  surplus  fund  a  year  ago  in  bonds  to  the  extent  of  half  a  millioo 
dollars. 

Q.  Your  stock  is  above  par,  is  it!— A.  The  stock  was  about  par  the  last  sales  that 
I  knew.    Just  par,  I  think. 

Q.  Your  dividends,  of  course,  were  declared  on  par  value ! — A.  The  dividend  is  so 
much  per  share. 

Q.  Have  your  dividends  increased  in  the  last  2  or  3  years! — A.  No;  as  I  say,  we 
have  pursued  the  policy  of  paying,  or  attempting  to  pay,  a  regular  dividend,  and  so 
far  have  succeeded  in  keeping  it  regular. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  accommodations  of  the  public  schools 
in  Fall  River! — A.  Only  from  general  report.  I  am  not  connected  with  the  schools 
in  any  way.    I  do  not  visit  them  or  do  anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  You  consider  them  in  good  condition! — ^A.  I  think  so;  very. 

Q.  The  law  is  closely  observed  in  regard  to  the  attendance  of  those  of  school 
age! — A.  I  think  so,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

<^.  In  training  your  operatives,  how  do  you  obtain  your  best  workmen ;  do  yos 
train  them  up  in  your  mills! — A.  Well,  they  are  trained  up  without  teaching;  thai 
is  to  say,  usually  an  operative  that  wants  to  learn  comes  in  and  takes  hold  in  a  small 
way. 

Q.  At  what  ago  do  they  usually  come  in  at  the  beginning! — A.  They  come  in  just 
as  quick  as  the  Taw  allows,  in  roost  instances. 

Q.  Is  there  any  rule,  or  do  yon  take  them  in  as  apprentices! — A.  They  are  taken 
in.  For  instance,  take  the  mule-spinning  department,  which  would  illustrate  as 
good  as  anything.  Young  boys  come  into  that  department  and  serve  as  what  we 
call  back  boys ;  that  is,  at  putting  the  roving  in  creels.  That  requires  no  parttonlar 
skill.  Gradually  they  grow  up  to  ac(|uire  a  Knowledge  of  the  machine,  and  perhaps 
occasionally  begin  to  piece  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  they  grow  into  miue  spin- 
ners in  that  kind  of  a  way,  and  they  become  adepts.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  pick- 
ing up  the  trade.  Of  course,  in  that  way  they  would  go  in  as  assistants  sometimss 
to  their  parents  or  friends  and  pick  up  the  trade  in  that  way. 
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Q.  When  a  boy  first  begins  in  your  mill  he  geta  what  his  labor  is  worth ;  I  sap- 
poee  the  pay  is  not  fixed  by  any  role  Y— A.  Oh,  we  do  not  have  a  fixed  price«0>r  them 
in  my  eatablishment.  That  is  a  bad  system.  I  soppose  that  is  not  orthodox  among 
most  mannfactarers,  bat  I  hare  always  believed  in  paying  oeople  what  they  were 
worth  and  not  paying  the  good  the  same  as  the  bad  or  the  baa  Ihe  same  as  the  good. 
But  wo  do  not  ao  oar  bosiness  that  way  and  I  do  not  know  as  we  ever  will. 

Q.  Yonr  operatives  become  skilled  in  their  several  lines  t — ^A.  Tes;  in  varying 
degrees. 

Q.  Do  any  of  yonr  operatives  become  snfflcientl^  skilled  to  become  superintend- 
entot — A.  Oh,  yes;  there  are  qnite  a  good  many  instances  of  that  kind.  Most  of 
what  we  oall  second  hands,  overseers,  and  a  large  part  of  the  saperintendents,  if  not 
all  of  them,  come  up  f^om  small  beginnings,  most  of  them  beginning  as  boys.  Many 
have  acquired  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  as  soon  as  they  became  proficient  they 
have  been  advanced. 

Q.  How  many  of  your  operatives  are  girls  f — A.  Women  and  girls — my  impression 
id  about  half. 

Q.  About  evenly  divided! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  do  the  same  work  at  the  mill  that  the  men  dof — ^A.  In  the  weaving 
department  there  is  a  mixture  of  women  and  men,  of  coarse,  and  in  what  we  caU 
fi*ame  sninning— that  means  the  warp  spinning — ^they  are  mostly  girls  and  women. 
The  mule  spinning  is  done  by  men.  In  certain  things  the  women  seem  to  be  adapted 
to  the  basinoss,  like  making  roving  and  carding  and  tending  roving  f^mes.  Those 
operatives  are  mostly  women.  The  f^ame  spinners,  spoolers,  warpers,  web  drawers, 
and  all  that  class  are  practically  all  women.  The  weavers  are  a  mixture  of  women 
and  men  and,  as  I  say,  the  mule  spinners  are  men.  The  minor  help— I  have  named 
the  great  mass — such  as  printers,  strippers,  engineers,  firemen,  etc.,  are  all  men, 
of  course. 

Q.  Have  you  men  in  your  mills  that  have  been  trained  in  your  mills  and  become 
sufficiently  expert  to  do  any  and  all  kinds  of  w«rk  necessary  to  be  done  in  your 
mills f — A.  That  is  uncommon.  Usually  most  operatives  prefer  to  stick  to  the  trade 
they  learn.  It  is  a  specialized  trade.  If  you  put  a  man  first  at  one  thing  and  next 
at  another  he  would  not  be  very  good  at  anv,  perhaps,  as  far  as  the  application  of  his 
labor  is  concerned.  I  think  it  is  unusual  for  them  to  change  very  much  from  one 
department  to  another. 

Q.  Ton  think  it  is  advisable  for  them  to  stick  to  that  which  they  have  the  best 
training  forf — A.  Undoubtedly,  for  the  great  mass  that  is  so. 

Q.  Are  your  school  facilities,  snch  as  school  houses  and  equipment,  sufficient! — A. 
I  think  substantially  so.  You  are  asking  me  questions  on  a  subject  that,  except 
from  what  little  knowledge  I  have  of  the  schools  through  the  papers  ana  school 
committee  reports,  etc.,  I  know  nothing  about;  but  I  think  there  has  to  be  a  con- 
stant extending  of  the  accommodations.  The  town  has  grown,  and  I  think  some- 
times there  are  overcrowded  conditions,  but  as  a  general  rule  I  think  the  intention 
of  the  community  is  to  have  them  properly  cared  for. 
Q.  Schoolbooks  furnished  f — A.  Ves;  text-books  are  furnished  by  the  city. 
Q.  The  children  of  the  workinffmen,  your  operatives,  go  to  the  same  schools  as 
the  children  of  the  owners  of  tne  mills  f — A.  As  far  as  they  live  in  the  same 
localities. 

Q.  They  have  the  same  opportanitiest— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Are  yoa  familiar  in  a  general  way  with  the  manufactures 
in  the  South  that  come  into  competition  with  your  own  mills  here  in  Fall  River f — 
A.  Yes :  I  am  familiar  with  them,  but  not  f^om  personal  observation. 
Q.  Tnere  is  some  sharp  competition  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  is  that  competition  due  to  a  difference  in  the  conditions  under  which  the 
labor  is  employed  and  the  business  donef — A.  The  competition  is  the  same  wherever 
it  may  be.  The  Southern  competition  is  more  effective  than  Northern  competition, 
because  in  the  South  they  produce  goods  rather  cheaper  than  we  do  here. 

Q.  Howf — A.  Mainly  by  working  long«  hours,  and  the  price  they  pay  their  liibor 
is  less. 

Q.  Those  mills  in  the  South  are  mainly  of  recent  construction  f — A.  Pretty  largely 
so,  yes. 

Q.  Are  they  equipped  with  the  latest  and  most  improved  machinery  t — ^A.  So  far 
as  I  know  they  are. 

A.  Have  they  an  advantage  fh>m  that  fact  over  mills  not  so  well  equipped  f — A. 
Yes^  That  would  be  true,  however,  in  any  section,  no  difference  whether  in  the 
North  or  the  South.  New  mills  can  always  make  goods  cheaper  than  an  old  one  for 
awhile. 

Q.  Since  there  has  been  such  a  marked  increase  in  the  South  primarily,  yon  feel 
that  competition  moret — A.  And  they  have  an  added  advantage,  of  course,  for  the 
time  being. 

Q.  Now  a  part  of  our  duty  is  to  suggest  remedial  legislation  to  the  States  and 
nation.    Do  you  think  of  any  suggestion  that  you  would  care  to  make  that  would 
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finalize  conditions? — A.  The  only  legislation  that  I  can  think  of  that  woald  he 
advantageous  to  the  mannfactnrer  in  this  section  would  ha  to  have  national  l^isla- 
tion,  if  it  is  practicable,  on  the  subjects  which  are  for  the  amelioration  of  labor,  on 
the  question  of  hours. 

Q.  And  sanitation  f — A.  Sanitation  and  everything. 

Q.  And  factory  inspection  f — A.  So  that  there  would  be  a  uniform  condition  of 
things.  I  do  not  think  anvbody  can  ask  an^hingmore  than  that  the  harden  falling 
upon  manufacturers  should  be  the  same  in  every  locality.  We  have  undertaken 
and  successfully  undertaken  to  place  a  tariflf  tax  upon  the  products  of  coantriee  in 
which  we  believe  the  conditions  are  less  favorable  for  the  laboring  man  than  they 
are  here,  but  we  have  no  means  of  placing  a  tariff  tax  upon  the  products  of  any 
backward  section  of  our  own  couutrv,  of  course.  But  I  do  think  that  we  are 
entitled  to  have  conditions  under  which  uniform  operations  can  be  carried  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HikKRis.)  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  how  t  at  might  be 
brought  aboutt — ^A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  except  through  national  legislation,  if 
that  is  constitutional  and  can  be  accomplished. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Inasmuch  as  vour  goods  go  entirely  to  the  American 
market,  you  feel  this  competition  from  those  sections  that  are  not  quite  so  well 
developed!— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  enough  to  state  whether  or  not  the  conditions  are  changing 
somewhat  for  the  better  in  the  South  f — A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  so,  yes.  That  is 
the  impression  I  get  from  what  knowledge  comes  to  me. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  law  now  pending  in  the  North  Carolina  legis- 
lature for  lessening  the  hours  per  day? — A.  I  know  there  was  such  a  law  proposed; 
I  have  not  followed  it  to  find  out  what  the  fate  of  it  has  been. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  manufacturers  enti  red  into  an  agreement  amon^  them- 
selves voluntarily  to  limit  the  number  ot  hours f — A.  I  think  the  number  was, lim- 
ited to  11,  if  I  remember  right.  I  would  not  give  much  for  an  agreement  of 'that 
kind,  however. 

Q.  The  statement  that  I  saw  in  the  papers  was  that  nearly  all  the  manafactorers 
had  signed  an  agreement  that  they  would  voluntarily  arrange  the  matter  on  cM>nie 
basis,  but  they  deprecated  the  passage  of  the  law  by  the  State.  I  think  the  matter 
is  not,  however,  decided  yet  by  the  legislature. — A.  People  that  deprecate  the 
passage  of  a  law  like  to  get  their  own  laws  ])retty  well. 

Q.  You  may  state  about  the  eflectiveness  of  an  agreement  by  those  people. — A.  I 
have  not  very  much  confidence  in  such  agreements. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  What  is  the  legal  limit  of  hoars  of  labor  per  week  in  Maaaa- 
chusettsf— A.  Fifty-eight. 

Q.  What  is  it  in  Rhode  Island? — A.  Sixty.  The  Rhode  Island  law,  I  nm  told,  has 
no  penalty  attached,  so  I  suppose  it  is  not  a  very  dangerous  law  to  the  maniiiac- 
turers. 

Q.  Are  there  mills  in  Rhode  Island  very  near  the  mills  in  Fall  Riverf — A-  Yes, 
some.     Some  you  can  see  if  you  go  up  a  story  hijo^her. 

Q.  Some  of  the  operatives  in  those  mills  live  in  Fall  Riverf — A.  No,  I  shoald  say 
not;  there  may  be  some,  but  I  should  Judge  not. 

Q.  All  the  conditions,  except  that  legal  limit  of  hours  per  week,  are  substantially 
the  same,  are  they  not,  in  those  Rhode  Island  mills  and  your  Fall  River  mills f — A. 
Oh,  no,  no.  We  have  considerable  more  burdens  than  they  have,  outside  of  tiie 
hours. 

Q.  Would  it  be  to  your  advantage  to  have  the  8ame  limit  and  substantially  the 
same  conditions  enacted  in  Rhode  Island f — A.  Yes,  if  they  were  enforced.  The 
great  thing  about  these  laws  is  the  enforcement  of  them.  In  the  large  centers 
where  there  is  an  active  and  aggresive  labor  organization  attention  has  to  be  paid 
to  these  laws  by  the  State  officials.  If  they  do  not,  they  hear  from  them,  and  properly 
so.  But  we  know  well  enough  that  in  certain  sections  of  the  State  these  laws  are 
very  loosely  enforced.  That  is  true  in  our  own  State,  to  say  nothing  about  Rhode 
Island.  »" 

Q.  With  the  advantages  which  they  possess  can  they  undersell  you  in  the  market; 
or  if  markets  are  generally  good  can  they  pay  larger  dividends  than  you  canf — 
A.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  if  a  roan  has  an  advantage  in  the  cost  of  his  production 
he  certainly  can  either  undersell  you  or,  if  he  gets  the  same  price,  he  can  make  more 
money ;  that  is  a  self-evident  fact.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  in  every  caoe 
a  man  who  has  an  advantage  gets  the  full  benefit  of  it.  That  is  to  say,  you  can  not 
take  an  individual  enterprise  in  Rhode  Island  or  in  the  South  and  say  that  sae- 
cess  is  certain  because  of  advantages.  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  mills  in  the  Sonth 
which  would  fail  and  go  into  bankruptcy  where  the  advantages,  perhaps,  may  be 
very  great,  just  the  same  as  there  are  mills  that  failed  and  went  into  bankmptcy  in 
the  North  when  advantages  were  j  ust  as  good  an  they  were  anywhere.  It  is  a  large  and 
broad  question  you  have  to  consider  in  these  things.  There  comes  in  the  qnestioii 
of  management  and  of  peihaps  luck  in  some  cases,  if  yon  wish  to  call  it  lack ;  fiiTor- 
able  circumstances  enter  very  largely  into  the  sncoees  of  individual  enterprisee,  and 
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that,  of  conrse,  is  very  often  picked  ap  and  oi^  by  people  as  an  argnment.  We 
bear  of  a  very  prosperons  concern  here  and  there  nnder  very  favorable  conditions, 
and  that  in  referred  to  as  thongh  it  settled  the  qnestion.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  The  point  is,  in  a  general  way,  whether  the  advantages  are  greater  in  one  place 
than  in  another.  If  they  are  greater  in  one  place,  the  general  proBperity  in  that 
section  and  in  that  line  of  bnsiness  will  be  advanced ;  and  if  there  are  disadvantages 
in  one  place,  the  general  prosperity  of  that  place  will  decline  in  proportion. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  What  is  yonr  opinion  of  the  condition  of  a  city  depend- 
ent entirely  on  one  industry  t — A.  I  think  it  is  better  not  to  have  one  industry 
entirely,  al thongh  there  nre  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  comparison  with  the  salary  list  of  superintendents  and 
management  in  the  South  with  that  of  Fall  Rivett — A.  No;  I  have  made  no  com- 
parison whatever;  but  in  general  I  imagine  the  salary  list  here  would  be  very  much 
greater. 

Q.  The  nominal  profit  made  by  the  Southern  mills,  then,  would  bo  in  some  degree 
affected  by  that  difference,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes:  in  a  small  degree.  That  is  a 
question,  of  course,  which,  as  a  salaried  man,  I  ongnt  not  to  discuss.  I  am  always 
perfectly  will  log  to  be  perfectly  frank  about  these  matters.  Nevertheless  we  assume 
as  a  general  proposition  that  a  man's  compensation  is  fixed  by  what  people  think  he 
is  worthy  when  it  comes  to  a  salary  list.  I  think  you  will  find  plenty  of  induntries 
in  this  country  that  will  put  their  money  back  of  a  high-salaried  man  rather  thnn  a 
low-salaried  man,  for  their  experience  shows  the  high-salaried  man  gets  his  salary 
because  he  is  successful  and  knows  how  to  make  money. 

Q.  That  same  skill,  however,  is  required  to  successfully  manage  a  mill  in  the 
South,  is  it  notf — A.  Yes;  in  proportion  to  the  enterprise.  Yon  must  remember 
most  of  their  enterprises  are  pretty  small  down  there;  that  is,  the  individual  enter- 
prises are  small,  and  theii  production  so  far  is  small. 

Q.  What  system  of  local  taxation  do  you  have  here  in  Fall  Riverf — A.  We  come 
in  nnder  the  general  system  of  taxation.  Valuations  are  placed  by  assessors,  and 
we  are  taxed  for  a  sufficient  amount  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  town. 

Q.  Js  the  valuation  of  the  assessors  conservativef — A.  I  think  it  is  full  large  so 
far  as  corporations  go.  As  far  as  individual  "property  is  concerned,  I  do  not  know  as 
much  about  it.    Lverybo<ly  '^kicks''  about  taxes,  you  know. 

Q.  So  far  as  corporations  go,  yon  think  the  taxation  is  all  the  property  will  bear  f — 
A.  I  think  corporations'  taxes  are  pretty  high  always,  as  a  rule. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  indication  in  Fadl  River  of  the  consolidation  of  mills  engaged 
in  the  production  of  similar  pro<luct8  f — A.  It  was  attempted  here  a  year  or  two  ago. 

Q.  Was  it  successful? — A.  No.  There  was  a  consolidation  of  those  making  yams, 
in  which  all  of  the  mills  here  were  taken  in,  but  the  cloth  mills  consolidation  did 
not  succeeil. 

Q.  Yon  think  combination  would  not  be  expedient  in  any  other  uiills  but  those 
making  yams? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  plan  in  either  one. 

Q.  Do  yon  care  to  enlarge  on  that  opinion  a  little  and  tell  us  why  you  think  so? — 
A.  I  am  willing  to  enlarge  on  it  to  this  extent:  I  think  the  way  these  consolidatious 
are  as  a  rule  carried  on— I  do  not  wish  to  point  the  finger  at  any  one  in  particular — 
is  a  swindle  on  the  public. 

Q.  You  mean  through  multiplication  or  manipulation? — A.  I  do;  yes.  I  know 
very  well  they  promise  to  pay  wlint  appears  to  be  a  pretty  largo  price  for  the  stock 
of  the  corporations,  and  through  the  issue  of  their  securities  the  average  man  is  not 
able  to  follow  the  valuation,  and  he  buys  the  same  property  back  at  a  higher  ])rice 
thnn  he  parted  with  it  for.  That  is  the  method  that  has  been  pursued  in  about  all 
the  consolidations  I  know  anything  about. 

Q.  That, you  think,  is  against  public  policy? — A.  I  think  it  is  a  swindle;  I  do  not 
know  about  public  policy,  but  I  think  it  is  a  swindle. 

Q.  Do  yon  have  any  remedy  to  apply  by  public  legislation  ? — A.  No ;  I  do  not  see 
how  yon  can  remedy  it. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  a  matter  that  will  ailjnst  itself? — A.  It  is  like  a  great  many 
evils;  it  wijl  work  itself  out  in  time.  We  will  see  what  the  results  will  bo;  we  do 
not  know  now.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  general  principle  that  you  can  cure  every- 
thing by  legislation.  I  think  men  have  got  to  find  tneir  way  to  truth  and  light 
sometimes  uirough  suffering  and  through  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  I  may  bo  old- 
fashioned,  but  I  am  a  little  Calvinistic  in  ray  theories.  I  think  life  means  something 
besides  trving  to  make  the  road  easier  for  everybodv. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkr.)  Aside  fVom  the  financial  evils  attendant  upon  consolidation, 
do  you  see  how  consolidation  could  have  some  economic  advantages? — A.  I  do.  I 
think  nnder  certain  circumstances  consolidation  may  be  the  very  best  thing.  Of 
course  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  way  business  enterprises  are  handled  after  con- 
solidation. If  the>  are  used  as  instruments  merely  to  squeeze  out  all  there  is  in  the 
bnsiness,  they  will  fail;  if  they  are  actually  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  economy 
and  supplying  public  needs  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  they  will  succeed. 
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Q.  With  an  honest  organization  and  honest  people,  broad-minded  and  fair,  and  far- 
seeing  management,  yon  think  they  mieht  be  or  pnblic  benefit,  do  yon  notf — ^A.  I 
do :  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  they  shonld  not  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.^  Wonld  not  that  caose  a  stili  higher  demand  in  the  imme- 
diate future  for  technical  education  t— A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  make  mneh 
difference  in  that  respect.  I  think  we  want  all  the  education  and  technical  knowl- 
edge we  can  get^  any  way,  under  any  system. 

^.  Have  yon  in  connection  with  the  pnblic  schools  here  any  schools  for  manual 
training f — A.  I  think  there  is  such  a  school  in  connection  with  the  high  sohooL 

Q.  Have  you  observed  that  far  enough  to  know  if  the  graduates  from  that  train- 
ing school  ever  get  into  the  mills f — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  how  much  that  school 
has  accomplished  in  that  direction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  che  Southern  mills  reap  any  advantage  in  the  way 
of  cheaper  raw  material  t — ^A.  I  think  they  do  on  the  coarser  goods  that  they  make; 
but  I  think  that  it  is  very  small  perhaps,  for  the  reason  that  their  goods  have  got  to 
be  transported  to  market,  if  the  cotton  has  not.  I  would  not  myself  consider  that 
factor  a  very  great  one,  although  it  undoubtedly  amounts  to  something  in  certain 
localities. 

Q.  Do  they  have  any  advantage  in  the  matter  of  fuel  f — A.  They  do  in  certain  locali- 
ties only. 

Q.  One  more  question  in  regard  to  combinations.  Along  the  line  of  your  idea  of 
their  being  honestly  condncted,  Would  they  avoid  overproduction  and  sometioMs 
disastrous  prices  and  steady  the  market  if  they  were  properly  conducted  * — A.  I 
think  the  tendency  would  be  in  that  direction ;  yes. 

Q.  More  than  in  the  economy  of  production? — A.  Yes;  I  do  not  think  the  economy 
amounts  to  so  much  as  some  do.  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  accompllahed  in 
the  way  of  steadying  production  and  prices  so  there  will  be  a  more  uniform  condition 
of  thin^  in  the  market. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Fall  River,  Mass.,  February  55,  2901, 

TESTIMOmr  OF  MB.  THOMAS  O'BOHHELL, 

Secretary  of  the  Fall  River  Mule  Spinnert^  Aseooiaiion  and  of  tks  National  Spimnert' 

Association, 

Thesubcommission  being  in  session  at  Fall  River,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding,  Mr.  Thomas 
O'Donnell  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  12.05  p.  m.,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Please  give  your  uame  and  post-office  address. — A.  Thomas 
O'Donnell,  box  203,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Q.  What  is  your  official  relation  to  organized  labor? — A.  I  am  the  secretary  of  the 
Fall  River  Mule  Spinners'  Association  and  also  secretary  of  the  National  Spinners' 
Association.  I  have  a  few  answers  to  questions  here,  and  it  might  facilitate  matters 
by  reading  them  and  my  answers  to  them. 

Q.  (BvMr.  LiTCHMAN.)  They  follow  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry! — A.  Yea.  Our 
association  consists  of  about  G50  to  675  members.  The  dues  are  &  cents  per  week, 
when  fully  employed.  Some  of  these  are  employed  as  extra  spinners  who  depend 
upon  the  work  which  the  regular  spinner  may  have  to  leave  through  sickness  or 
other  causes.  These  men  pay  their  dnos  to  our  association  for  the  actual  days  worked. 
For  death  l>enefit  we  pay  our  members  $50,  and  for  our  members'  wives  we  pay  925. 
To  members  who  meet  with  accidents  while  following  their  ordinary  occupation  we 
allow  $4  per  week  for  13  weeks,  and  $3  per  week  for  the  second  13  weeks.  We  allow 
also  $4  per  week  to  members  of  our  association  who  may  be  out  of  employment 
through  the  stoppage  of  machinery,  through  depression,  or  other  causes.  This  we 
continue  in  force  for  13  weeks,  providing  the  funds  of  our  association  are  suffictent 
to  meet  the  demands.  If  any  of  our  members  should  be  discharged  irom  their 
employment  (which  is  a  very  rare  occurrence  at  this  time)  we  allow  him  $4  per  week 
and  also  25  cent«  a  week  for  each  child  not  allowed  to  work  according  to  State  law 

In  case  a  strike  shonld  take  place,  and  our  funds  permit  it,  we  allow  our  mem- 
bers $4  per  week  and  25  cents  for  each  child  not  permitted  to  work  according  to 
law. 

All  the  spinners  operating  spinning  machines  in  this  city  belong  to  the  anion.  This 
has  been  tne  case  for  about  14  years.  Previous  to  that  time  a  large  number  of  our 
spinners  did  not  belong  to  their  trade  organization.  At  that  time  we  were  redaeed 
in  wages  more  or  less,  and  the  reductions  came  so  often  and  with  such  short  notice 
that  it  was  an  incentive  to  many  of  our  calling  to  join  their  organization.  Of  coarse 
many  of  these  reductions  were  gradually  restored  afterwards 
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We  have  no  anion  label  in  onr  industry,  as  in  the  cotton  mill  there  are  different  depart- 
ments, and  where  one  department  wonld  he  thoronghly  orfi^anized  and  all  members 
of  the  organization,  the  other  wonld  not  be  so;  and  if  the  label  went  on  the  goods, 
instead  of  its  representing  organized  labor  it  wonld  only  partially  represent  it,  and  the 
resalt  wonld  be  the  pnblic  wonld  be  deceived  when  the  goods  were  pat  on  the 
market. 

There  is  a  law  in  this  State  which  allows  trades  unions  to  be  chartered.  Our 
association  is  opposed  to  being  chartered  on  account  of  the  requirements  of  th^  law, 
for  the  reason  that  we  wonld  be  compelled  to  make  annual  statements  of  our  finan- 
cial condition ;  and  for  onr  own  protection  we  do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  do  so. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  members  to  make  any  contracts  with  their  employers, 
their  %ork  all  being  paid  for  by  the  regular  list  of  prices  and  by  the  piecework 
system,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  corporations  who  pay  a  weekly  wage  to  their 
help.  I  refer  to  the  mills  of  the  New  England  Cotton  Yam  Company,  formerly  called 
the  Globe  Yam  Mills,  of  this  city. 

We  believe  that  every^  spinner  in  the  city  or  anywhere  else  should  belong  to  his 
union,  and  so  far  as  possible  we  induce  them  to  do  so,  as  they  receive  many  benefits 
through  the  organization  that  they  would  not  receive  if  we  had  no  organization. 
This  has  been  proved  conclusively  on  many  occasions.  We  think  also  that  as  long 
as  there  is  an  orcfanization,  those  who  receive  the  benefit  from  that  organization 
should  be  induced  by  some  means  to  belong  to  the  organization  and  contribute 
something  for  its  existence  in  return  for  the  benefits  they  nave  receive<l.  That  isthe 
reason  why  we  have  been  so  successful  in  inducing  all  our  spinners  to  be  members  of 
our  association. 

In  regard  to  strikes,  I  would  say  that  one  of  the  causes  of  strikes  in  our  depart- 
ment lias  been  for  what  we  term  bad  work ;  that  is  on  account  of  the  poor  material 
furnished.  But  this  seldom  occurs  now;  not  so  often  as  it  did  some  years  ago.  It 
occurs  very  rarely  now,  on  account  of  the  organization.  A  little  wisdom  on  both 
sides  prevents  the  strike.  That  is  one  benetlt  of  being  organized ;  also  the  manu- 
factnrers  recognize  their  employees. 

The  principal  cause  for  a  strike,  as  we  are  all  well  aware,-  is  the  wage  question. 
We  have  been  very  fortunate  in  this  matter  also,  as  we  have  lia<l  no  strike  in  this  city 
since  1894,  and  we  trust  we  will  not  have  any  in  the  future.  Strik€)S,  we  must  admit, 
are  a  great  ii^ury  both  to  the  employer  and  to  the  employee  and  also  to  the  com- 
munitv  at  large.  Still  they  are  what  I  call  a  necessary  evil,  and  although  loss  results, 
pecuniarily  speaking,  at  the  time,  still  good  results  accrue  afterwards  both  to  the 
employer  and  the  employee,  even  if  the  object  struck  for  has  not  been  obtained,  ns  they 
prevent  afterwards  both  capital  and  labor  iVom  entering  into  strikes  again,  and  cause 
more  carefnl  consideration  of  the  question  at  issue  before  allowing  them  to  take 
place  again. 

This  IS  our  experience  in  this  city.  We  knew  years  ago  that  onr  manufacturers 
would  get  together  and  have  a  meeting,  and  with  very  short  notice  a  reduction  in 
wages  would  be  offered  to  tbo  people.  Before  a  reduction  is  offered  at  the  present 
time  (and  it  has  been  so  for  several  years)  the  matter  will  be  considered  and  dis- 
cussed by  the  people  extensively  as  well  as  among  onr  manufacturers.  The  press 
also  will  take  tne  matter  up;  and  this  publicity  ana  the  careful  consideration  that 
is  given  to  the  matter  of  wages  prevents  many  times  a  calamity  occurring  in  our 
city,  either  by  the  manufacturers  or  the  operatives  modifying  their  demands,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

There  are  two  methods  in  regard  to  strikes  which  I  might  refer  to.  One  is  what 
I  call  the  impulsive  strike,  which  is  generally  adopted  by  labor  that  does  not  belong 
to  any  organization.  I  refer  to  this  to  show  yon  the  benefits  of  being  organized. 
This  has  been  our  experience  also  in  this  community.  Twenty  years  or  more  ago  in 
this  city,  when  organizations  were  very  rare,  it  was  a  common  thing  to  have  strikes 
more  or  less  every  week,  for  one  cause  or  another.  The  help  would  walk  out  some- 
times without  considering  what  they  were  doing.  That  is  what  1  call  an  impulsive 
strike.  Still,  members  of  our  trade  unions  have  been  guilty  sometimes  of  the  same 
thing,  but  they  have  the  organization  afterwards  to  come  to  their  assistance  and  try 
to  get  the  matter  settled,  wnereas  the  unorganized  element  does  not  have  that  assist- 
ance. The  trades  organizations,  if  in  their  opinion  the  action  of  their  members  Is 
not  Justified,  will  order  their  men  to  work.  The  second  method  of  striking  is  one 
that  occnrs  after  careful  consideration  of  the  trouble  at  issue.  A  vote  would  have 
to  be  taken  by  the  members,  and  due  notice  given  as  to  when  the  men  would  leave 
work.  ^ 

In  picketing  and  other  wajs  of  looking  after  strikes,  of  course  it  would  be  our 
duty  to  send  men  into  the  neighborhood  where  these  strikes  occur  and,  if  possible, 
induce  the  men  to  leave  the  positions  belonging  to  our  men  where  the  trouble  may 
be.  That  is  the  only  system  that  we  have  ever  used  here;  that  is,  to  persuade  the 
men  not  to  work  in  the  other  men's  places  during  the  trouble.  If  they  got  work 
elsewhere,  well  and  good. 
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Wo  have  a  State  board  of  arbitration  in  this  State,  bat  it  has  very  rarely  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  strikes  or  the  settlement  of  strikes  in  our  organization.  Mr. 
Chase  referred  to  that  matter.  So  far  as  ending  strikes  in  this  city  is  eonoemed, 
they  have  had  a  good  deal  to  dg  with  it,  nevertheless.  They  have  interested  them- 
selves,  and  I  know  in  some  cases  they  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  the  mana- 
faoturer  and  the  operatives  together,  hot  not  recently. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  right  there,  if  there  is  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  orgauiza 
tions  represented  by  yen  to  this  State  board  of  conciliation  f — A.  Not  any. 

Q!  On  the  whole  you  favor  it? — A.  We  would  be  glad  for  it  to  interce«le  at  any 
time  when  we  have  trouble  here,  but  somehow  or  other  it  seems  that  when  we  hare 
troubles  in  this  city  and  the  State  board  has  come  to  investigate*,  the  matter  has 
generally  been  settled  by  the  operatives  and  the  mainnfactnrer,  as  stated  j>y  Mr. 
Chase.  Still,  they  are  always  willing  tu  come  if  asked,  and  they  have  in  many  easei 
interested  themselves.  They  did  so  in  the  last  strike  in  New  Bedford.  Of  coane. 
in  many  cases  that  we  are  not  aware  of,  they  may  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  small 
anions  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  nnd  to  small  bodies  of  working  people.  Ou  acooont 
of  our  extensive  organizations  in  this  city,  somehow  or  other  we  generally  gvt 
together  and  handle  these  iiinttii*8  without  calling  for  assistance.  Nevertheless, 
their  assistance  would  be  appreciated.  There  has  been  some  fault  found  with  the 
make-up  of  the  board  at  times,  but  of  course  they  change  from  time  to  time.  One  of 
the  older  members  is  still  on  the  board,  Mr.  Barry,  and  he  is  a  man  that  a  g^ood 
many  of  the  people  have  respect  for,  because  he  seems  to  be  a  fair-minded  man ;  and 
w6  know  very  well  that  when  other  members  of  the  board  have  been  indilTerenty  be 
has  personally  interested  himself  and  come  to  investigate. 

Our  manufacturers  are  always  willing  to  meet  us  to  consi'lcr  our  grievances;  and 
when  wages  are  at  issue  which  will  affect  all  the  operatives  in  the  city  confereDces 
have  been  held  and  an  effort  made  to  settle  the  trouble  without  resorting  to  a  strike. 
This  has  occurred  on  many  occasions,  where  the  representatives  of  labor  mcM?t  the 
representatives  of  the  manufacturers'  association  in  the  city  and  try  to  settle  differ- 
ences without  going  to  the  extremity  of  a  strike.  We  believe  that  when  the  wm^e 
question  has  been  at  issue  these  conferenc4*s  of  manufacturers  and  employeea  have 
been  a  great  benefit  to  the  city,  and^  have  prevented  strikes,  both  when  retlnctioos 
were  offered  and  when  also  advantages  in  wages  were  asked  for.  Of  conrse  we  dis- 
cuss these  matters,  and  on  many  occasions  when  we  have  seen  that  the  condition  of 
things  would  not  warrant  the  existing  wage  schedule,  after  our  interviews  and  eon- 
versations  with  the  manufacturers,  we  would  go  back  to  our  organizations  and  rec- 
ommend the  accepting  of  the  reduction^  because,  although  not  believing  in  low 
wages,  there  are  times  when  competition  is  so  severe  that  for  our  own  welfare  and 
that  of  the  community  we  live  in  we  are  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  and  coutinne 
at  our  employment. 

In  regard  to  the  wage  system  and  the  payment  of  wages:  The  weekly  payment  of 
wages  I  consider  a  great  benefit  to  our  people  in  the  city,  as  it  has  given  them  the 
privilege  of  buying  in  the  most  reasonable  nlaces.  We  kuow  very  well  that  wherv 
there  are  large  stores  in  a  community  like  this,  large  sales  and  small  profits  is  their 
motto  in  comparison  with  the  small  stores,  and  the  result  is  that  the  people,  havinr 
their  weekly  wu^^es,  can  go  and  purchase  their  supplies  every  week.  Althongn 
there  was  opposition  to  the  weekly-wage  system  among  the  manufacturers  at  tirat, 
because  they  said  they  would  have  to  hire  more  clerks,  still  they  have  managed  to 
coutinne  the  weekly-pay  system  without  hiring  any  extra  labor  in  their  offices. 
Many  of  our  manufacturers  had  voluntarily  given  the  weekly  wage  previous  to  the 
passage  of  the  State  law  compelling  them  to  do  so.  In  this  city  most  of  the  mills 
were  paying  the  weekly  wage,  and  some  said  they  would  prefer  it  to  the  old  system, 
and  would  not  go  back  to  the  old  system  even  if  there  was  no  law  compelling  them 
to  do  80. 

He;xarding  factory  tenements,  concerning  which  you  questioned  Mr.  Chase  upon, 
I  would  say  that  they  are  gradually  disappearing  from  this  city.  There  is  no  need 
of  building  factory  tenements  here  when  the  mill  is  built,  as  there  is  an  abnndanoe 
of  tenements.  The  factory  tenement  was  not  suited  to  many  of  the  operatives,  as 
they  desire  something  better,  and  as  a  result  the  factory  tenements  became  empty 
or  were  occupied  by  an  undesirable  class  of  tenants.  The  result  was  that  the  cor- 
porations gradually  dispensed  with  them,  and  in  one  case  that  1  know  of  they 
recently  demolished  them.  Many  of  our  people  own  their  own  homes.  A  mill  start- 
ing up  now  would  not  need  tenements  to  shelter  their  operatives,  as  there  is  ao 
abundance  of  tenements  in  the  city,  and  many  people  have  bought  tlie  mill  tene- 
ments and  becom^  private  owners  of  the  property  and  are  running  them  something 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  mills  did.  The  tenements  are  not  much  different.  They 
may  be  kept  a  little  cleaner  in  some  cases  and  may  not  in  others,  but  they  are  mostly 
cheap  compared  with  those  built  at  the  present  time.  The  tenements  bailt  now  are 
more  modern  than  those  of  25  years  ago,  still  many  of  the  people  are  compelled  to 
live  in  these  poorer  tenements  because  of  a  large  family  and  the  small  earnings  they 
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receive.  I  say  ''small"  becaose  many  of  our  people  work  for  an  low  as  $7  a  week 
aod  have  3,  4  or  5  in  the  family. 

Q.  Will  yon  at  some  time  give  the  rates  paid  for  rentf — A.  I  can  j^ivo  that  now. 
They  probably  vary  from  $1.50  a  week  np,  thongh  in  some  instances  they  may  be 
lower. 

Q.  A  tenement  bringing  that  rental  would  shelter  how  many  people  f  —  A.  Probably 
7  or  8  in  one  family.  It  may  be  only  a  married  oonple  with  no  children  or  it  may  be 
they  have  large  families.  Where  a  man  has  5  or  6  children,  all  dependent  on  one 
man's  earnings,  he  can  not  afford  to  pay  much  for  rent. 

Q.  When  the  childreif  get  old  enongh  to  contribute  they  move  into  better  tene- 
ments f — A.  The  children  naturally  look  for  a  better  place  when  the  earnings  will 
allow. 

Q.  How  far  do  the  cooperative  banks  assist  your  people  in  obtaining  homes  t — ^A. 
To  a  great  extent.  Those  that  can  do  so  take  shares;  but  yon  know  many  of  our 
people  have  not  a  dollar  to  invest.  Practically  they  live  from  hand  to  mouth  all  the 
time.  Where  they  can  invest,  of  course  it  is  a  great  benefit.  I  mysel  f  had  shares  in 
one  of  them  for  a  long  time,  and  contribnted  my  money  monthly.  Just  below  here 
there  is  a  cooperative  bank,  and  there  is  a  crowd  around  the  doors  waiting  for  it  to 
open.  Many  of  our  people  have  gotten  their  homes  in  that  way,  because  they  have 
taken  ten  or  fifteen  sharee,  and  can  borrow  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  represented 
and  pay  back  every  month  with  the  interest  added.  In  time,  if 'they  have  no 
reverses  and  live  in  the  one  place,  the  home  becomes  theirs  by  paying  the  principal 
and  the  interest  added  to  it  every  month. 

Q.  You  gave  the  rental  of  a  factory  tenement  at  about  $1.50  a  weekf — A.  Yes;  and 
they  have  been  as  low  as  $1.25. 

Q.  Can  you  compare  with  that  rental  the  osual  rent  paid  where  the  operative  lives 
in  a  tenement  outside  the  factory! — A.  For  outside  tenements  the  rental  is  from  $10 
to  $14  per  month.  Of  course  the  tenements  for  $14  per  mouth,  which  many  of  our 
working  people  are  living  in  now,  have  all  the  sanitary  improvements. 

Q.-Are  they  brick  or  frame f — A.  Mostly  frame;  very  little  brick  is  used  in  our 
city. 

Q.  Are  they  in  a  desirable  location  f— A.  Oh,  yes.  Of  course  it  is  not  a  convenient 
location  at  some  times.  Most  of  our  people  are  building  where  land  is  more  reason- 
able, but  they  have  electric  cars. 

Q.  The  electric  cars  have  assisted  in  the  development  in  that  respect  f — A.  To  a 
certain  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakkb.)  Are  the  houses  isolated  or  built  in  blocks f — A.  Mostly  iso- 
lated, to  a  certain  extent.  Under  the  new  tenement  system  thev  are  built  in  a  large 
yard.    Two  or  three  tenement  houses  would  have  considerable  land  attached. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  £ach  yard  is  divided  off  f— A.  That  is  the  system  of  build- 
ingmostly  on  the  outskirts;  yes. 

There  is  another  statement  in  regard  to  organization.  1  believe  organization  tends 
to  keep  no  the  wages.  We  have  many  instances  where  organized  labor  were  the 
ones  to  take  op  the  wage  onestion.  They  always  take  the  initiative  in  matters  of 
this  kind,  because  where  they  are  not  organized  they  are  backward  about  this  mat- 
ter, because  they  would  probably  be  afraid  to  mention  their  wages,  as  they  might 
be  discharged.  When  an  organization,  through  its  representatives,  takes  up  the 
matter  there  is  no  fear  of  discharge.  Even  in  our  own  case  we  have  had  an  advance 
of  wages  when  unorganized  operatives  did  not  receive  the  name  benefit.  Where 
we  were  organized,  and  other  people  in  the  same  community  and  working  under 
the  same  conditions  were  not  organized,  we  received  concessions  through  being 
organized  when  the  unorganized  people  could  not  secure  them. 

Q.  Right  there,  it  mighc  be  proper  to  state,  how  far  the  operatives  in  the  mills  of 
Fall  Kiver  are  organized  in  the  vinous  organizations. — A.  1  could  not  give  you  the 
percentage  of  the  operatives.  Of  course,  a  large  itumber  of  the  weavers  are  organ- 
ized ;  they  are  organized  in  the  carding  department ;  the  mule  spinners  nre  organized ; 
the  loom  fixers  are  organized,  and  the  slasher  tenders  are  organized  also. 

Q.  The  organization,  then,  embraces  the  more  skilled  mechanics  and  oi>erative8t — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they,  through  their  organizations,  proU>ct  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
unskilled  ana  unorganized f— A.  When  we  receive  a  benefit,  which  is  general,  the 
unskilled  and  the  unorganized  secure  it  also,  because  they  could  not  very  well  make 
distinctions.  I  referr^  to  one  instance  wnere  they  did,  but  they  could  not  do  it 
where  the  organized  and  unorganized  worked  together  in  the  same  departments. 
If  they  made  concessions  to  one  and  not  to  the  other  they  would  have  impulsive 
strikes,  and  the  operatives  would  leave  the  employment.  For  that  reason  the  unor- 
ganized receive  the  benefit  of  organized  labor. 

Q.  It  would  also  follow  that  if  the  organized  saw  fit  to  strike  a  mill  the  unorgan- 
ized would  have  to  be  idlef — A.  Yes;  sometimes  they  do  remain,  but  generally  when 
a  disturbance  of  that  kind  occurs  they  all  follow  one  another  out.    The  unorganized 
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will  follow  the  organized  out,  bat  thej  become  a  hardship  to  the  organized,  becaoee 
we  would  not  want  to  see  tbem  suffer;  henoe,  we  assist  them  to  a  certain  extent. 

I  was  saying  that  we  secure  advantages  for  those  not  organized.  Seldom  will 
manufacturers  make  voluntary  advances  of  wages  even  when  the  conditiona  warrant 
them.  When  it  comes  to  a  question  of  getting  an  advance  in  wages,  it  depends  on 
labor  or  its  representatives  to  know  the  conditions  of  the  market,  and  wnen  they 
are  such  as  woald  warrant  a  change  in  the  wage  conditions  it  is  our  duty  to  look  aftei 
that.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  manufacturer,  when  the  conditions  do 
not  warrant  him  paying  the  wages,  to  look  after  his  end  of  it.  That  is  the  TeaAOQ 
I  say  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  when  tne  manufacturers  will  make  a  voluntary  advance 
in  wages.  Of  course,  they  did  make  a  voluntary  advance  when  the  58-hoar  law  was 
passed,  to  compensate  *  us  for  the  lo6s  of  the  2  hours.  The  condition  of  the  trade 
was  good  at  the  time,  and  we  believe  it  improved  also  after  the  passage  of  the 
58-hour  law. 

I  think  there  should  be  some  restrictions  in  regard  to  immigration.  Possibly  some 
people  might  object  to  a  statement  of  this  kind  coming  from  me,  but  when  we  bare 
had  the  depressions  in  this  country  that  we  have  had  at  intervals  during  the  last  25 
years,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  right  to  allow  an  influx  of  labor.  If  the  people  in  the 
other  countries  would  consider  the  matter  themselves  they  would  not  think  of  com- 
ing here  during  these  periods  of  depression,  but  they  do  not  consider.  The  result 
is  we  have  a  steady  stream  of  immigration  all  the  time.  And  you  know  wh&t  it 
means  to  this  countrv  where  a  depression  takes  place  and  where  the  people  li^iig 
here  can  not  get  employment,  what  it  means  when  another  large  influx  is  conaing 
into  the  same  conmiunity.    They  become  a  burden,  and  I  believe  there  shoold  be 

Erovisiou  made  to  restrict  immigration  at  some  times,  not  at  all  times.  We  hare 
ad  hard  times,  and  we  will  experience  them  again  probably,  and  labor  should 
not  be  allowed  to  come  in  to  the  extent  it  does  when  these  depressions  are  in  exist- 
ence in  the  country.  That  is  my  opinion  on  the  matter,  and  many  of  our  members 
also  think  that  to  allow  indiscriminate  immigration  is  not  right.  If  everything  was 
flourishing  and  there  was  employment  for  aU  there  would  be  no  fault  to  And,  bni 
when  you  nave  not  employment  lor  the  people  you  have  here  you  are  putting  greater 
hardships  on  them  by  allowing  other  people  to  come. 

In  our  industry  at  the  present  time  we  nave  very  few  immigrants  coming  in.    The 
trade  in  Great  Britain  has  been  very  good  for  some  years  and  the  wages  have  been 
'  high,  comparing  favorably  with  ours  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  purchas- 
ing power.    This  has  prevented  to  a  certain  extent  the  immigrants  ftom  coming 
over  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkr.)  Do  you  refer  to  mule  spinning  or  cotton  manufacture f— 
A.  I  refer  to  all  departments.  The  hours  of  labor  are  fewer  there  than  they  are 
here,  and  that  is  also  an  inducement  for  the  people  to  remain.  Of  course,  there  are 
times  when  from  certain  causes  the  people  can  not  find  employment  there  even  under 
present  conditions  of  things  and  tuey  come  here  to  look  for  employment,  and  in 
many  cases  they  have  been  unable  to  find  employment  and  have  to  send  to  their 
Mends  for  money  to  pay  their  passage  back  to  England.  Those  are  individual 
cases  I  know  of  myself  where  men  have  approached  me  in  regard  to  getting  work. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  is  considerable  of  the  immigration  assisted  by  friends  liv- 
ing here! — A.  To  a  certain  extent;  yes.  A  family  does  not  like  to  be  separated,  and 
if  you  are  over  here  in  employment  yon  are  in  duty  bound,  I  suppose,  to  assist  your 
family,  and  you  will  make  an  effort  to  get  them  together  and  have  them  come  wneie 
you  are. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  how  Congress  can  shut  off  immigration  without  working  a 
hardship  on  such  people! — A.  Those  would  be  only  individual  cases.  Yon  know 
that  when  the  country  would  be  stagnated  you  would  never  think  of  sending  for 
your  friends.  When  I  refer  to  immigration  I  refer  to  times  of  stagnation  in  the 
industries  of  the  country  and  when  labor  is  idle.  Ton  would  not  and  I  would  nc»t 
bo  BO  foolish  or  unwise  as  to  put  another  burden  on  our  shoulders  when  conditions 
would  not  warrant  you  in  sending  for  your  friends  and  relatives  and  bringing  tfaem 
over.  I  have  sent  letters  myself  discouraging  people  from  cmning  here  at  all,  owing 
to  the  conditions  we  were  working  under  at  the  time.  Of  course,  if  trade  was 
booming  we  would  encourage  them  to  come  if  they  wanted  to  do  so. 

Q.  How  do  you  think  it  would  work  for  the  Government  to  try  to  distribute  the 
immigrants  more  widely;  get  them  off  into  new  sections  of  the  couutry,  where  they 
can  get  cheap  land  f— A.  Of  course  the  Government  could  offer  inducements  to  them 
to  pursue  this  course,  but  you  notice  that  to  our  large  cities  is  where  most  of  the  people 
come  first.  They  always  need  the  greatest  opportunity  for  getting  employment. 
There  might  be  many  ways  of  assisting  them  and  putting  them  into  diflerent  locali- 
ties by  fKlvising  them  to  go  to  certain  places,  and  the  Government  might  offer 
inducements. 

Q.  Have  vou  any  experience  here  with  Asiatic  labor f— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  we 
have.  We  navo  a  large  number  of  Poles  coming  into  our  city  here.  They  are  work- 
ing in  some  ol'  our  mills.    We  also  have  people  from  the  Azores  coming  here  at  the 
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present  time,  bnt  I  do  not  think  that  thev  are  coming  to  anv  great  extent.  For  the 
past  12  months  there  has  been  a  .aree  influx  of  them,  bat  I  do  not  know  as  there  are 
a  g^reat  many  of  them  now.  The  roles  are  working  in  many  of  oar  mills  in  the 
carding  department. 

Q.  Do  the  immigrants  offer  to  work  at  any  lower  wages  than  the  general  scale  f — 
A.  That  is  a  matter  which  we  can  not  tell.  There  may  be  individaal  cases,  but  we 
have  a  general  wage  schednle  here  in  our  mills  and  pay  so  much.  They  might  get 
these  men  to  work  for  a  little  less  until  they  became  more  comi>etent ;  I  do  not  know. 
Of  coarse  they  have  to  be  capable  of  doing  tiie  work,  bat  whether  they  work  for 
less  wages  I  can  not  tell. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  Senator  Lodge's  bill  for  restricting  immigration  by  an 
edncational  testt — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  that  1  am. 

Q.  Yoa  have  not  come  to  any  definite  conclusion,  then,  as  to  just  what  method 
should  be  applied t — A.  No;  I  have  not. 

Q.  (By  M.  LiTCHHAK.)  Have  vou  any  idea  that  the  immigration  from  the  Azores 
and  from  Poland  is  encouraged  by  the  employers f — A.  That  I  could  not  say  for  a 
fsMi,  Of  course,  you  sometimes  hear  reports  that  there  are  agents  out  or  that  they 
will  advertise  for  help  in  order  to  keep  a  large  number  of  help  always  on  hand ;  bat 
that  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Have  you  much  Italian  help  here  f  — A.  Very  little.  There  are  Italians,  but  there 
are  very,  few  of  them  in  our  mills.  Most  of  our  help  are  English-speaking  people  and 
French  Canadians;  they  are  in  the  majority. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  give  the  peroent^e  of  each  f— A.  No;  I  could  not. 

Q.  Do  tne  French  Canadians  intermarry  and  remain  here  as  permanent  citizens  f — 
A.  Yee;  the  French  Canadians  remain  as  citizens  here  permanently — a  great  many 
of  them.  There  have  been  times  when  a  large  number  of  them  returned  to  their  own 
country  daring  slack  seasons  when  there  was  a  depression,  but  they  returned  again 
as  soon  as  there  was  a  revival  of  trade. 

Q.  When  they  become  married  here  they  stay f— A.  Certainly;  they  intermarry 
here  and  settle  down.  There  are  sections  in  this  city  where  the  French  Canadians 
are  in  the  m'igority.  They  are  in  business;  they  have  here  their  own  physicians  and 
lawyers,  and  they  intermarry  with  other  nationalities. 

Q.  The  second  generation  usually  become  permanent  citizens;  is  that  the  ideat — 
A.  Yee. 

In  regard  to  the  hours  of  labor,  that  is  a  matter  we  are  all  interested  in,  as  it  is  a 
matter  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  especially  would  like  to  see  settlea.  The 
laws  regulating  hours  of  labor  were  a  privilege  given  to  the  States  under  our  Con- 
stitution. They  might  have  been  well  enough  at  the  time^  but  those  laws  ought  to 
be  changed  according  to  the  condition  of  things.  We  think  it  is  about  high  time 
that  we  should  have  a  national  working  law.  Although,  of  course,  the  country  is 
large,  we  are  a  sisterhood  of  States,  and  our  interests  are  identical.  We  believe 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  discrimination  by  one  State  against  another  in  the  matter 
of  regulating  the  hours  of  labor,  and  probably  other  matters.  I  think  it  would  be 
more  beneficial  and  more  satisfactory  if  we  had  national  legislation.  In  Massachu- 
setts we  have  progressed  very  satisfactorily,  and  we  have  had  some  very  good  labor 
laws  passed.  Still,  we  belieye  that  there  is  lots  of  room  for  improvement,  and  we 
would  like  to  advance  still  further.  We  are  handicapi>ed  in  this  matter  of  getting 
more  favorable  legislation  in  regard  to  hours  of  labor  and  other  matters  on  account 
of  the  disparity  of  hours  in  other  States.  In  the  Southern  States,  of  course,  when 
they  begin  to  make  their  change,  even  after  national  legislation,  tne  change  will  be 
more  rapid  than  ever  ours  was  here  in  the  North.  The  people  expect  to  win  in  the 
end,  and  the  industry  has  grown  very  rapidly  in  the  South.  Recently  in  the  South 
people  have  come  in  from  the  farming  dis^icts  to  work  in  mills,  and  as  soon  as 
they  understand  or  find  out  that  they  are  not  getting  what  justly  belongs  to* them 
they  will  make  a  demand  for  it,  and  I  think  they  wiu  receive  it  quicker  than  ever 
we  did  in  the  Now  England  States.  Of  course  our  progress  has  been  gradual  frt>m 
the  passage  of  the  l&hour  law  up  to  the  present  time.  Our  manufacturers,  of 
course,  oppose  all  labor  legislation  on  the  plea  that  they  are  discriminated  against 
and  that  it  is  not  fair  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  only  work  58  hours  while 
Khode  Island  and  other  New  England  States  ana  the  Southern  States  work  longer 
hours;  and  although  we  are  looking  for  some  further  improvement  in  the  labor 
laws,  we  have  stated  at  a  meeting  In  the  State  Hoose  that  we  were  satisfied  to 
remain  at  58  hours  until  such  time  as  other  States  made  necessary  changes.  In  our 
city  here  we  have  bad  manafaotarers  who  have  expressed  themselves  to  the  effect 
that  they  do  not  care  what  the  hours  are  if  they  are  put  on  an  eoual  footing  with 
the  other  States;  and  that  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  that  we  nave  made  head- 
way with  them,  that  we  would  like  other  States  to  follow  suit,  and  the  only  way  to 
secure  that  result  is  to  get  national  legislation.  We  feel  earnestly  on  this  subject, 
and  we  think  the  change  wonld  be  a  benefit  also  to  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litciiman.)  How  far  may  that  movement  be  assisted  by  the  exten«>' 
of  your  own  organization  among  the  operatives  in  the  Southern  mills f-rA.^^TK^ .  ^ 
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Ele  in  the  Soathem  millB  are  orgaDizing  very  rapidly.  The  American  Federmtioo  of 
labor  to-day  are  doing  great  work  in  uie  South  in  organizing  the  people  there,  and 
where  the  organized  help  were  only  hundreds  probably  2  or  3  years  ago,  th^  ean  he 
conuted  by  the  thonsaiids  to-day,  and  they  will  continue  to  gro^w,  not  only  amoog 
the  operatives,  but  among  the  people  working  at  other  trades.  There  are  men  to-day, 
where  trade  is  regularly  confined,  that  can  only  have  9  hours,  I  believe,  the  same  » 
some  of  the  trades  have  here  in  the  East. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  t^mployers  in  Hu 
South  to  this  organization  of  the  labor  in  the  South  f — A .  Yes ;  judging  from  published 
statements.  I  do  not  know  it  except  from  published  statements,  bat  it  is  said  that 
they  are  thinking  of  rules  to  prevent  the  people  from  being  organized.  They  have  bid 
strikes  recently  m  some  parts  of  the  South,  because  the  manufactarers  or  omployen 
gave  the  operatives  notice  that  on  a  certain  -day  none  would  be  employed  that 
belonged  to  a  trade  organization.    The  result  was  there  was  a  strike. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Has  there  l>een  opposition,  so  far  as  you  know,  amons  the 
workingmen  of  the  South  to  organizationf— A.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  any.  Allthat 
I  know  of  is  that  the  manufacturers  have  tried  to  prevent  them  from  organizing.  I 
dX)  not  know  of  the  people  beiiig  opposed  to  organization. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  anv  opposition  shown  to  Hon.  Robert  P.  Howard,  formerly  of 
this  city,  when  he  went  down  there  f — A.  Not  by  the  people,  but  I  did  hear  of  opposi- 
tion by  the  manufacturers.  In  one  instance  the  watchman  came  out  and  ordered 
him  on  tlie  sidewalk  when  he  was  iBsuin^  circulars  for  a  meeting  of  the  people. 

Q.  You  do  not  think,  then,  that  the  opposition  came  from  the  people  f — A.  No;  Inever 
heard  that  stated  and  never  knew  of  it.  I  have  nad  some  conversation  with  mem- 
bers of  labor  orgauizations  from  the  South  recently,  and  I  never  beard  anything 
about  the  people  being  opposed  to  it.  It  seems  to  me  if  they  were  opposed  to  it  they 
would  not  organize  so  readily. 

Q.  Were  you  a  delegate  to  the  recent  meetiug  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  at  Loni»- 
▼iUef — A.  No;  I  was  a  delegate  to  the  Detroit  convention.  We  did  not  send  one  to 
Louisville  on  account  of  holding  the  convention  of  textile  workers  in  Washington 
at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Bnt  you  were  familiar  with  the  action  taken  at  Louisville,  of  course f— A. 
From  the  report,  yes. 

NoWj  in  regard  to  this  58-honr  law  in  this  State  also.  When  this  law  was  passed, 
we  believed  that  the  intent  and  meaning  of  this  law  was  that  the  58  hours  slionld 
be  worked  during  the  daytime,  but  very  recently  some  of  our  corporations  began  to 
run  their  mills  nights  with  a  second  set  of  help.  Of  course  our  people  fought  this 
very  hard,  and  were  oppose<l  to  it.  During  all  the  progress  of  our  city,  night- work 
had  never  been  attempted  before,  and  it  caused  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction,  u 
the  women  aud  minors  were  employed  after  6  o'clock  at  night.  According  to  the 
State  law  they  can  work  until  10  if  they  do  not  work  in  the  daytime,  but  we  have 
been  trying  to  get  legislation  for  several  years  to  prevent  this  night  work  if  possible 
by  women  and  minors.  We  once  almost  succeeded  in  the  legislation,  but  it  is  not 
a  law  yet.  We  are  opposed  to  night- work  on  principle.  We  think  th  it  the  proper 
time  for  people  to  be  employed  in  our  mills  is  in  the  daytime.  It  seems  unreason- 
able to  think  that  legislators,  probably  in  the  cities  where  some  of  them  very  recently 
have  tried  to  pass  curfew  laws,  at  the  same  time  will  stand  up  in  the  legislature  and 
vote  to  have  the  same  children  as  would  be  affected  by  a  curfew  law  probably 
employed  in  a  cotton  mill  until  10  o'clock  at  night.  It  does  not  seem  reasonable, 
ana  we  think  that  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  58-hour  law  was  58  hours  to  be 
worked  in  the  daytime  without  any  night-work  at  all.  Of  course,  we  know  that 
other  States  work  at  night.  Our  manufacturers  refer  to  this,  and  there  is  no  law 
preventing  a  man  from  Some  it;  but  we  think  that  our  women  and  minors  ought  to 
pe  taken  care  of.  and  that  when  they  get  to  6  o'clock  at  night  it  is  late  enough  for 
any  woman  or  child  to  be  found  in  a  cotton  mill,  without  doing  work  at  night. 

Q>  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Can  you  frame  a  law  of  that  kind  that  will  be  very  genenl 
in  its  operation  and  still  afford  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  run  nights  for  a  short 
time  in  order  to  fill  orders!— A.  That  is  a  very  broad  question.  You  have  had  Mr. 
Chase  here  to  make  a  statement.  You  heard  what  he  said,  and  he  has  always  filled 
his  orders.  He  has  a  well-eqnipped  miU,  manufacturiug  the  finest  grades  of  good^ 
and  he  has  always  filled  his  orders  in  the  required  time.  It  is  what  I  might  term 
sometimes  the  selfishness  probably  of  some  of  our  munufacturers  that  would  keep 
the  mills  open  at  night.  1  do  not  think  it  is  the  preM  of  orders,  for  this  reason:  In 
enlarging  their  plants,  sometimes  we  have  had  an  instance  of  it  in  this  city  where* 
manufacturer  made  an  addition  to  his  plant,  and  instead  of  supplying  it  with 
machinery  for  the  various  departments,  he  only  supplied  it  with  machinery  forooe 
department.  The  result  was  that,  in  order  to  get  the  necessary  product  to  run  th*t 
departnienf ,  he  bad  to  run  the  otner  department  nights.  Now,  when  he  built  the 
addition,  if  he  had  equipped  it  with  the  requisite  machinery,  he  would  not  have  h»d 
to  do  that.  This  was  one  instance,  but  during  all  the  progress  and  history  of  the 
cotton  industry  in  this  city  our  manufacturers  always  have  got  along  without  work- 
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in;;  overUme  to  fill  their  orders  np  to  2  or  3  years  ago,  and  the  iDnovation  in  this 
matter  by  this  man  was  ihe  canse  mostly.  He  was  the  cause  of  the  other  mannfao- 
turers  wanting  to  do  the  same.  If  he  had  never  done  it,  there  would  not  have 
been  aily  other  manufacturer  in  the  city  of  Fall  River  attomptiug  it,  and  they  said: 
''Stop  him  from  doing  it,  and  we  will  stop  doing  it.''  That  shows  that  they  were 
doing  it  for  their  own  protection. 

At  1.15  p.  m.,  the  subcommission  took  a  recess  until  2  p.  m. 

The  Bnbcommlssion  met  at  2.23  p.  m.,  pnrsuant  to  recess,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding. 
Mr.  Thomas  O'Donnell  again  on  the  stand  and  examiuation  resumed  as  follows: 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Litciiman.)  I  would  like  to  have  you  give  us  a  little  information  ns 
to  the  rate  of  wages  per  day,  per  week,  and  per  year. — A.  The  wages  among  our 
people  differ  to  a  certain  extent  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the 
machine.  Our  men  are  earning  at  the  present  time  from,  Bay,  about  $12  or  $11.50, 
the  lowest,  up  to  about  $18  per  week — that  is,  providing  they  work  all  the  year 
round.  It  is  a  very  rare  occurrence  for  our  men  to  continue  in  their  emplovment 
regalarly.  On  account  of  the  physical  strain  and  the  exhausting  nature  of  their 
employment,  they  have  to  leave  their  work  at  certain  periods  for  rest.  Those  that 
can  stand  the  physical  strain  work  more  days  than  others,  but  the  most  industrious 
probably  of  our  men  will  take  at  least  a  few  davs  every  month.  It  is  very  rare 
where  they  would  work  probably  5  or  6  weeks  without  taking  a  few  days  for  rest, 
and  sometimes  more.  Then  wo  have  the  holidays  to  contend  with,  and  at  times  we 
have  the  -losing  of  the  mills  on  account  of  the  sta^iation  of  the  market.  The  prices 
paid  at  the  present  time  are  exactly  what  were  paid  in  1892, 1  believe— just  the  same 
price  list,  just  the  same  amount  as  was  paid  in  1892.' 

Q.  Was  there  a  reduction  between  18^  and  1897  f— A.  Between  1892  and  1897  we 

have  had  two  reductions,  and  we  have  had  two  advances  of  just  the  same  amount. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  under  the  two  reductions  you  speak  off — A.  That  I 

could  not  say  exactly,  but  I  think  we  must  have  been  working  under  one  of  them 

two  years  at  least. 

Q.  Can  you  locate  about  the  time  of  the  first  reduction? — A.  The  first  reduction, 
I  believe,  was  in  1893;  the  second  in  1894. 

Q.  And  they  continued  aboat  two  years f — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  was  about  that  time. 
The  second  occurred  at  the  time  the  strike  took  place  here  iu  the  city  in  1894. 

Q.  Did  you  at  that  time  have  employment  full  time  during  the  yearf — A.  With 
the  exception  of  the  time  during  the  strike,  I  believe. 

Q.  The  manufacturers  prefer  to  keep  the  mills  employed  al  1  the  time,  do  they  not  f — 
A.  At  times,  some  years  ago,  they  preferred  to  reduce  wa^es  and  keep  running  full. 
But  the  question  of  cm  tailment  of  ))roduction,  and  what  will  help  the  market  instead 
of  continually  producing,  is  agitiited  to  a  certain  extent,  and  many  of  our  manufac- 
turers advocated  a  curtailment.  As  the  result  of  that,  we  had  a  curtailment  last 
summer,  although  a  few  months  previous  to  that,  before  any  curtailment  took  place, 
some  of  the  mills  were  working  nights. 
Q.  With  the  exception  of  that,  you  ran  pretty  full  time  during  1900f  — A.  Yes. 
Q.  I  have  seen  in  the  papers  sonie  expression  concerning  the  present  condition  and 
the  outlook  for  the  imnioaiate  future  in  your  trade.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on 
that  question  f — A.  Well,  the  outlook  is  not  very  bright  at  the  present  time,  and  that 
is  the  surprising  part  of  it.  Why  men  will  ailvocato  long  hours  and  run  overtime 
when  conditions  exist  as  they  do,  I  can't  understand.  We  have  at  the  present  time 
mills  belonging  to  the  New  England  Cotton  Yam  Company,  both  in  our  city  and 
New  Bedford,  which  are  partially  closed  down.  We  have  at  the  present  time  11 
spinners  out  of  employment  in  one  of  the  mills,  12  in  another,  and  5  in  another, 
belonging  to  the  yam  mills;  and  those  men  we  are  paying  H  per  week  now. 

Q.  Is  not  the  desire  of  the  operators  to  run  their  mills  due  to  the  fact  that  their  fixed 
charges  are  the  same  whether  the  mill  is  running  on  half  time  or  notf — A.  The  taxes 
and  insurance  and  other  things  are  all  fixed  charges,  and  the  salaries  of  the  super- 
intendent and  overseer  go  cm,  but  the  rest  of  the  help,  of  con rse,  sacrifice  their  pay. 
Q.  Is  the  feeling  general  among  the  workmen  that  tney  would  prefer  working  the 
short  titoe  rather  than  lo  have  a  reduction  of  the  wages T — A.  That  is  the  prevailing 
opinion  and  the  desire  also  of  our  people  in  this  city.  They  would  prefer  any  time 
a  curtailment  of  production  to  a  reduction  of  wages,  because  they  say  that  if  the 
market  is  stagnated,  reducing  wages  lowers  prices,  and  does  not  help  it ;  if  the  goods 
are  not  in  demand,  yoii  must  curtail  the  product  until  the  demand  is  created.  That 
is  how  they  think  the  matter  over,  and  that  is  also  the  opinion  of  many  of  our  people 
in  the  ci^>y,  and  many  of  our  manufacturers  also  believe  it;  that  is,  the  better  manu- 
facturers. I  do  not  say  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  manufacturers:  some  would 
run  all  the  time,  because  we  know  very  well  in  a  business  way  that  wnen  there  is  a 
depression  in  busmess  the  one  thing  some  of  them  look  for  is  to  lower  wages,  and  it 
invariably  causes  a  fall  in  prices,  because  the  consumer  will  think  that  if  you  can 
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reduce  wages  yoa  can  nianafactnre  for  less  cost,  and  that  they  ought  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  reduction. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  after  the  price  of  labor  has  been  reduced  it  is  difficult  to 
restore  it  to  the  former  ratef — A.  It  is  always  difficult  to  restore  it.  I  faei^  the 
stateuient  that  a  manufacturer  made  in  New  Bedford  of  the  enormous  Tolonttrj 
advance  of  wages.  He  said  it  was  voluntary.  He  ffave  the  Tolantary  tdTioce 
simply  because  the  advance  was  given  in  this  city,  and  because  whatever  this  dtjr 
does  in  regard  to  advances  or  reductions  other  oifies  accept.  Wages  were  advsneed 
here  in  December,  1899,  and  the  result  was  that  New  Bedford  fell  in  line  also,  ind 
that  is  what  he  calls  a  voluntary  advance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  In  giving  the  statistics  of  benefits  and  so  on  of  joor 
organization,  I  think  you  did  not  give  the  amount  of  the  fee  neceesanr  to  join  the 
association,  did  you? — A.  Oh,  yes,  25  cents  weekly  dues;  no  initiation  fee.  Yonpiy 
25  cents  and  you  commence  work.  The  biggest  stranger  that  ever  came  into  tbe 
city  can  get  employment,  and  when  he  gets  employment,  he  begins  to  pay  his  does, 
and  we  treat  him  Just  the  same  as  anybody  else. 

Q.  Have  you  any  system  in  connection  with  your  mule  spinners'  union  whereby 
learners  can  learn  the  trade? — A.  You  must  learn  the  trade  from  boyhood.  Von 
can  not  take  any  man  and  make  a  mule  spinner  of  him.  He  must  have  learned  it  in 
his  boyhood:  it  has  to  grow  up  with  him  from  childhood.  1  grew  up  with  it  from 
nine  years  old.  Children  growing  up  now  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  children 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  as  they  have  better  chances  to  ^et  an  education.  We 
had  to  work  our  way.  In  fact,  I  know  there  are  married  men  in  the  city  of  F»I1 
Biver  to-day  who  are  not  mule  spinners  and  who  work  in  the  mule  room  as  boyi. 

Q.  May  I  ask  how  old  you  ai:er~A.  I  was  bom  in  1852. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  at  tiie  trade  all  your  life  ? — A.  With  the  exception  of  five  yeiR. 

Q.  You. learned  the  trade  in  the  old  country? — A.  I  learned  it  iu  the  old  coontoy, 
and  I  came  here  in  1873,  and  have  been  here  all  the  time  except  five  years  dnriif 
the  strike  of  1879  when  1  left  the  city. 

Q.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  mills f--A. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  improvement  in  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  milK 
and  there  is  a  lot  of  room  for  improvement.  That  is,  the  ventilation  in  many  of  the 
mills  in  the  summer  time  is  very  defective.  Some  miUs,  you  will  see,  have  rotaiy 
fans  in  to  furnish  artificial  air,  and  in  others  they  will  not  have  them.  Still  tberv  is 
a  tendency  to  improve.  Of  course,  modern  mills  have  adopted  n  good  many  of  then 
improvements,  whereas  the  old  ones  will  abstain  from  adopting  them  as  long  as  tiief 
can,  on  account  of  the  expense. 

Q.  You  approve  of  all  the  laws  adopted  by  the  State  tending  to  regulate  matten 
in  the  direction  of  better  sanitation? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  for  safety  appliances  to  protect  life  and  limb? — A. .  Yes;  certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  general  prihciple  of  arbitn^on 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes? — A.  We  are  in  favor  of  arbitration  here  in  this  city. 
We  have  discussed  the  matter  at  our  meetings,  and  we  have  offered  to  arbitrate  dis- 
putes with  our  manufacturers.  But,  ffenerfdly  speaking,  they  have  refused.  Indi- 
vidual manufacturers,  during  the  last  dispute  we  had  here,  were  willing  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  arbitrators,  whereas  others  were  opposed  to  it.  Now,  we  were 
willing  at  that  time  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  any  disinterested  party  to  settle  tbe 
dispute  for  us.  Their  statement  or  excuse  is  that  they  would  be  giving  their  bnai- 
ness  away  in  case  it  was  left  for  arbitrators  to  decide  the  matter,  if  they  gave  op 
their  booKS  into  the  possession  of  the  arbitrators  to  find  out  all  the  workings  of  tb^ir 
corporations,  and  that  was  a  personal  matter  to  vhemselves,  and  they  did  not  want  U> 
make  it  public;  that  was  the  sort  of  an  excuse  they  made.  Still  we  fovored  it,  and 
we  do  now. 

Q.  Has  the  subject  been  considered  among  your  organizations?— A.  It  has;  and  it 
is  in  tbe  prefiEMe  to  our  constitution,  which  is  also  in  favor  of  arbitration. 

Q.  Have  you  gone  far  enough  to  consider  what  legislation  you  would  reconimeDdf-^ 
A.  No ;  not  so  &r  as  that.  Of  course,  there  are  objections  raised  to  compulsory  arbi- 
tration; but,  if  either  our  case  or  the  manufacturers'  case  were  just,  no  one  ihodd 
be  afraid  to  submit  to  compulsory  arbitration.    That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it. 

O.  Would  yon  be  willing  to  go  as  far  as  this,  that  an  examination  should  be  oob- 
pelled  into  the  reason  for  tbe  dispute? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Even  if  you  did  not  go  as  far  as  to  have  a  law  that  would  compel  both  sidee  to 
arbitrate  and  abide  by  the  decision  of  tbe  arbitrators?— A.  Certainly;  I  would  be  ia 
favor  of  anything  at  all.  I  would  say  this,  with  regard  to  tlie  dashes  that  occurred 
from  time  to  time  between  capital  and  labor,  that  there  ought  to  be  some  means  of 
preventing  these  troubles,  some  means  that  is  fair  and  just,  we  believe  capital 
should  have  a  fair  retiirn  on  its  investment,  and  that  labor  also  should  have  /ivr 
wages.  If  we  could  get  along  some  way  in  settling  disputes  without  havbig  to 
resort  to  strikes  to  enK>rce  our  demands^  it  would  be  oetter  for  all  concerned. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  system  of  sick  insurance  or  accident  insurance,  aside  frOB 
what  you  mentioned?— A.  Nothing  iu  our  laws  beyond  what  I  have  mentioned. 
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Q.  What  fines  or  penalties  are  enforced  for  imperfect  work? — ^A.  We  do  not  have 
anv  in  oar  department. 

Q.  I  Jndgea  that.— A.  All  there  is  abont  it  is  this :  If  you  are  not  giving  satisfaction 
of  coarse  yon  are  discharged  and  make  room  for  somebody  else.  There  is  no  fine  in 
onr  department. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Pall  River,  Mass.,  Fehrvary  S^,  1901. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  MB.  JAMES  WHITEHBAI), 

BepreBentaUve  of  the  Weavers^  Progressive  Assoeiaiion  of  Fall  River  and  Vidniiy. 

The  sabcommission  bein^  in  session  at  the  Mellen  Honse,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding, 
at  2.43  p.  m.  Mr.  James  Whitehead,  of  Fall  River,  representative  of  the  Weavers' 
Progressive  Association  of  Fall  Klver  and  Vicinity,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and, 
being  daly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name  and  post-office  address f — ^A.  James 
Whitehead,  Fall  River. 

Q.  Whtft  is  your  official  relation  to  organized  labor  heref — A.  I  am  the  Secretary 
of  the  Weavers'  Association. 

Q.  How  many  members  are  there  in  the  association  ? — A.  Abont  2,800. 

Q.  Men  and  women  f — A.  Men,  women,  and  minors. 

Q.  Does  it  embrace  people  who  are  employed  in  all  the  different  mills  f — A.  All 
where  there  is  weaving  ciOTied  on. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  prepared  statement  which  you  can  submit,  or  do  yon  wish  to  be 
interrogated  f — A.  I  have  no  prepared  statement  to  make,  but  I  have  looked  over 
the  list  of  questions,  and  I  think  I  am  prepared  without  any  statement  to  give  my 
answers  to  some  of  these. 

Q.  Proceed  in  yonr  own  way,  then,  to  speak  on  any  of  those  topics  that  interest 
yonf — A.  With  regard  to  the  first  question,  as  to  the  constitutions  and  regulations 
of  the  several  trades  unions,  of  course,  every  trade  union  makes  its  own  laws  and  we 
have  different  views  and  benefit  features.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  local  unions  to 
decide  between  themselves,  and  I  can  only  speak  for  the  organization  that  I  repre- 
sent and  the  benefits  we  pay.  The  weavers  are  as  a  body  very  numerous.  Tney 
comprise  probably  one-thiri  of  all  the  labor  in  a  mill  where  there  is  weaving  carried 
on.  We  are  a  voluntary  organization ;  there  is  nothing  in  onr  constitution  and  no 
attempt  is  ever  made  to  compel  or  try  to  compel  |>ersons  to  Join  the  union,  unless 
they  want  to  do  so  of  tbeir  own  free  will;  and  there  is  nothing  to  keep  them  in  the 
union  if  they  feel  like  leaving  of  their  own  ftee  will.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  a 
voluntary  organization.  Our  dues  are  10  and  15  cents  a  week.  We  charge  no 
initiation  fee.  We  have  two  scales,  one  10  and  one  15;  and  the  members  that  pay 
10  cents  a  week  in  26  weeks,  that  is  for  all  benefits  they  receive  in  case  of  a  strike 
brought  about  by  the  association  or  in  consequence  of  a  strike  in  some  other  depart- 
ment of  the  mill,  receive  $3  per  week.  The  members  that  pay  15  cents  a  week  receive 
for  the  same  causes  $5  a  week.  Also  in  casos  where  we  have  a  breakdown  and  the 
people  are  thrown  out  of  employment,  we  pay  $3  for  10  cents  a  week  members 
and  $5  for  15  cents  a  week  members.  In  case  of  death  we  pay  $40  for  the  man  that 
pays  10  cents  a  week,  and  for  the  man  that  pays  15  cents  a  week  $60.  I  may  say 
that  these  benefits  are  exceedingly  large  for  the  amounts  that  are  paid,  and  it  might 
seem  impossible  that  we  should  pay  such  large  benefits.  Of  course,  we  have  got 
a  surplus  fond  that  brings  in  considerable  for  interest,  and  that  helps  to  pay  the 
expenses  and  to  pay  some  of  the  benefits.  I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  the 
first  question. 

Q.  Proceed  from  point  to  point  as  rapidly  as  you  can  conveniently. — A.  In  regard 
to  the  second  question,  ^'Grow'th  of  trade  unionism,"  etc.,  I  can  only  speak  on  the 
growth  of  onr  trade  union  and  the  proportion  of  employees  in  our  own  union.  I 
can  not  speak  for  others.  That  is  a  matter,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  committee  could 
get  at  by  referring  to  the  reports  of  different  States,  the  bureaus  of  statistics,  figures 
that  are  printed  annually  or  semiannually.  I  can  only  say  that  onr  trade  union 
has  had  a  healthy  growth  these  last  few  years.  The  people  have  begun  to  see  the 
benefits  of  being[  organized.  The  proportion  of  employees  who  are  embraced  in  the 
membership  varies.  We  have  no  restrictions  in  onr  union  in  regard  to  a  member 
coming  in  again  to  the  union  provided  he  leaves  us,  and  consequently,  I  suppose  we 
have  had  in  our  union  these  last  few  years  probably  7,000  or  8,000  members.  Since 
we  organized,  I  suppose  wo  have  had  at  least  10,000  members,  because  there  is  noth- 
ing whatever  that  restricts  thorn  from  rejoining  the  union  again  if  they  feel  so  dis- 
posed.   I  want  to  say  that  the  total  percentage  of  employees  belonging  in  this  city 
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is  exceedingly  large,  considering  the  whole  nnraber  of  employees.  There  are  rerj 
few  trades  unions  that  have  famished  as  many  employees,  because  i>eople  are  eomiif 
here  constantly  and  people  are  leading.  Since  1B96  we  have  paid  oot  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $5,000  in  death  iSenefits  alone,  and  we  lost  110  members  throagh  detth. 
As  I  say,  people  are  coming  here  all  the  time,  and  I  think  oar  percentage  in  the 
union  is  very  high. 

Regarding  the  third  question,  ''Incorporation  of  trades  unions,  feasibility  andleg&l 
pffect,''  we  have  considered  that  matter  and  do  not  consider  that  it  is  necessary  lor 
us  to  be  incorporated,  as  our  by-laws  would  have  to  be  approved  by  the  secretary  of 
state.  There  might  be  something  in  those  by-laws  that,  while  it  is  nocesssry  for  ns 
to  have  it  in,  the  State  might  not  feel  disposed  to  sanction,  and  might  thorefon 
refuse  to  grant  us  a  charter  with  those  by-laws  or  certain  articles  in  the  by-lawi; 
consequently,  for  that  reason,  we  have  not  made  application  and  do  not  think  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  be  incorporated. 

In  regard  to  the  fourth  question,  "Relations  to  nonunion  labor  and  the  right ti> 
liberty  of  contract,''  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  hindering  there.  Whether 
he  is  a  union  laborer  or  a  nonunion  laborer  an  operative  has  a  right  to  liberty  of 
contract  if  he  is  over  a  certain  age.    There  is  no  contract  for  women  and  minofs. 

.''  L'liskilled  labor,  unorganized  and  organized,''  is  the  subject  of  the  fifth  questioo. 
We  have  an  organization  of  skilled  labor,  and  there  is  au  organization  of  unskilled 
labor;  and  if  thistt  question  means  what  proportion  of  skills  labor  we  have  in  the 
organization,  or  whether  the  organized  laborers  are  more  skilled  than  the  unorgan- 
ized, I  do  not  understand.  A  weaver  must  be  more  or  less  skilled  to  do  his  work, 
and  some  are  more  skilled  than  others.  Of  course,  that  depend^}  on  the  length  ai 
time  they  have  been  weavers  and  the  different  classes  of  work  they  work  iu. 

On  the  sixth,  ''Strikes,  arbitration  and  contract  labor,  onumeratiou  of  the  several 
causes  leading  up  to  strikes,"  I  would  say  in  regard  to  that  the- causes  leading  np 
to  strikes  are  so  numerous  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  onumerate  all  the 
causes  for  strikes.  I  suppose  the  minority  are  caused  by  disputes  as  to  the  rate  of 
wages  that  should  be  paid,  and  sometimes  they  occur  because  of  tyrannical  acts  of 
overseers  and  corporations;  sometimes  they  are  caused  through  impositions  on  the 
help,  or  what  the  help  think  to  be  impositions,  practiced  on  them.  It  is  sofflcirat 
to  say  that  there  are  at  certain  times  causes  for  strikes. 

Strikes  are  a  necessary  evil  and  are  sometimes  very  disastrous  to  the  oommimity. 
They  are  like  wars.  We  never  know  when  they  start  what  will  be  tho  result  They 
may  last  a  short  time,  and  they  may  last  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  the  result 
may  be  very  disastrous.  I  do  not  think  we  havo  had  a  strike  in  this  city  of  voy 
large  extent  but  what  it  affected  directly  or  indirectly  overy  person — man,  woman, 
and  child — in  this  city,  as  the  city  is  largely  dependont  on  the  cotton  industry;  con- 
sequently, the  wages  and  the  loss  of  wages,  and  the  time  that  everybody  would  Ion 
through  that  strike  would  certainly  affect  not  only  those  who  work  in  the  mills  bat 
those  dependent  for  a  livelihood  on  account  of  the  mills  running. 

"Methods  of  strikes,  the  boycott,  the  black  list,  picketing  or  patrolling/'  etc.,  the 
eighth  question.  We  always  try  to  conduct  a  strike  peaceably.  We  never  advocate 
auy  radical  measures.  We  do  not  advocate  destroying  property,  as  we  believe  that 
the  working  people  can  get  better  results  by  peaceable  means  than  by  the  destrae- 
tion  of  property,  which  is  something,  of  course,  that  wo  do  not  approTe  of.  Some- 
times, where  there  are  a  great  many  people  involved,  it  is  prettv  hard  to  keep  then 
all  under  snbjection,  and  we  arc  not  all  of  one  disposition.  Wo  have  some  very  radi- 
cal and  some  very  conservative.  But  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  as  an  organisation, 
we  endeavor  to  do  all  we  can  to  have  the  people  conduct  a  striko  in  a  peaceable 
manner. 

"  The  importation  of  new  or  foreign  labor  under  contract,  or  otherwise,'*  the  ninth 
question.  I  am  certainly  opposed  totally  to  the  importation  of  contract  labor, 
because  I  believe  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  create  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  is  righ  t  that  labor  should  be  imported  under  contract.  If  a  man  is  going 
to  work,  he  ought  to  know  and  thoroughly  understand  on  what  conditions  ho  is  going 
to  work,  and  1  do  not  believe  that  anybody  shtmld'bo  imported  here.  There  are 
workiugmen  who  are  citizens,  and  who  are  sometimes  taxjuiyers,  out  in  thestrretto 
give  room  for  somebody  who  has  no  interest  in  the  community  only  for  the  man  he  is 
working  for.  And  in  this  contract  labor  sometimes  the  contractor  is  the  only  P«^ 
that  reaps  auy  benefit.  The  contractors  hire  these  persons  at  very  small  wages,  and 
the  amount  of  money  that  a  contractor  makes  is  certainly  considerably  more  than 
what  the  laborer  makes.  He  does  not  import  these  people  for  their  own  welfsre; 
it  is  done  for  his  own  welfare,  and  we  have  instances  of  this  kind  right  in  this  city. 
We  had  trouble,  1  think,  up  near  Clinton,  where  the  legislature  was  going  to  hare 
an  investigation,  on  the  matter  that  men  were  working  for  very  low  wages  aud  the 
contractor  was  making  all  the  profits. 

In  regard  t-o  the  tenth  (piestion,  "Conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration," etc., 
I  am  one  of  those  who  firmly  believe  in  the  method  of  arbitration,  and  we  have  it  in 
our  constitution  that  wo  are  willing  to  arbitrate  any  differenoee  between  the  ma&a* 
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fjiotarer  and  the  help.  And  if  there  is  any  g^rievance  or  any  difference  of  opinion, 
whether  it  is  on  a  qnestion  of  wases  or  conditions  of  work,  I  beUeve  that  the  parties 
directly  involvedy  if  they  can  settle  the  matter,  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  do  so  than 
to  brinff  in  a  third  party.  That  is  what  onr  constitution  means.  It  does  not  mean 
to  say  that  we  want  to  send  for  somebody  that  does  not  understand  the  work.  But 
we  are  willing  at  any  time  to  meet  the  manufacturers  and  arbitrate  a  matter  between 
them  and  their  own  employees  and  those  that  are  directly  concerned.  In  regard  to 
the  State  law,  we  have  an  arbitration  board  appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed 
by  the  council.  Since  they  were  appointed  I  think  they  have  done  good  work  for 
the  State.  I  think  they  have  in  some  cases  been  the  means  of  preventing  strikes  and 
in  some  oases  the  means  of  settling  strikes  that  would  not  have  been  settled  except 
by  the  board.  In  those  places  when  a  strike  comes  up  and  there  is  no  chance  of  get- 
ting together,  then  the  arbitration  board  have  been  successful  in  netting  the  parties 
together,  who  otherwise  would  not  have  got  together  and  settled  the  matter.  But 
I  am  certainly  opposed  to  having  the  arbitration  committee  wait  until  a  strike  occurs 
and  then  come  in  and  try  to  se&le  it.  I  think  that  if  there  is  any  dispute  of  any 
magnitude,  the  State  board  of  arbitration  ousht  to  be  informed  about  it  and  try  to 
bring  both  parties  to  it  to  a  settlement.  As  far  as  the  strike  goes,  I  think  when  a 
strike  occurs  there  comes  a  bitter  feeling,  and  it  is  a  good  deal  harder  to  settle  the 
matter  after  the  strike  than  it  was  before. 

In  regard  to  compulsory  arbitration,  the  eleventh  question,  I  am  certainly  opposed 
to  that,  because  that  would  depend  a  ^^at  deal  upon  the  personnel  of  the  l>oard. 
If  yon  had  a  board  of  arbitration  and  it  was  prejudiced,  certainly  one  or  the  other 
of  the  parties  would  not  p^et  Justice;  and,  while  human  nature  is  not  perfect,  and 
you  have  compulsory  arbitration,  it  would  be  certainly  a  very  dangerous  precedent 
unless  you  could  get  men  on  the  board  who  were  not  prejudiced  on  either  one  side 
or  the  other.  Of  course  you  wonld  have  to  depend  on  what  kind  of  a  board  yon 
got  if  you  had  compulsory  arbitration.  And  not  only  that,  but  it  is  a  question  afl 
CO  whether,  if  you  had  compulsory  arbitration,  what  means  you  would  adopt  to 
make  the  people  go  to  work,  no  matter  if  the  board  gave  the  decision.  I  do  not 
see  that  you  can  do  that.  1  do  not  see  that  yon  can  make  a  manufacturer  pay  a 
certain  rate  of  wages  if  he  does  not  feel  like  paying  it. 

*^  The  injunction  in  strikes,'^  the  twelfth  qnestion.  We  believe  that  nobody  ought 
to  be  arrested  and  trie<l  as  in  injunction  proceedings.  If  he  wants  a  jiuy  he  ought 
to  have  it,  and  every  man  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  doubt.  No  man  onght  to 
be  imprisoned  without  he  has  been  convicted  and  found  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt. 

In  regard  to  wages  and  methods  of  payment,  I  would  say  that  we  have  a  weekly 
payment  law,  and  I  think  it  gives  penect  satisfaction.  It  gives  the  operatives  an 
opportunity  to  purchase  at  the  lowest  cost  and  to  go  in  ana  purchase  where  they^ 
feel  so  disposed.  When  they  had  monthly  payments  there  was  a  good  deal  of  credit 
business.  I  think  the  weekly  payments  have  done  away  with  much  of  this,  and, 
oonse(|uently,  it  is  better  for  the  operator.  I  think  there  is  no  one  at  the  present 
time  that  wants  to  return  to  the  monthly  payments.  'I  think  its  advantage  over  the 
monthly  payment  is  that  it  is  a  benefit  to  the  working  people. 

In  regard  to  time  work,  there  are  veir  few  of  the  operative  weavers  who  are 
employed  by  the  day.  I  suppose  that  95  per  cent  of  the  operative  weavers  are 
employed  by  the  piece,  and  for  overtime  work,  of  course  they  do  not  get  any  more 
pay.  They  get  the  same  rate  of  wages  for  overtime  work  that  they  get  for  day 
work.  They  get  paid  so  much  a  out,  and  it  depends  upon  what  class  the  goods  is. 
The  pay  is  by  the  piece,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  that  might  be  weaving  some 
cloth,  and  they  might  be  paid  by  the  day,  but  the  number  is  very  small. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  many  hours  will  a  cut  takef — A.  That  depends  on 
what  IS  the  class  of  cut. 

Q.  The  length  of  the  cut  depends  on  the  weight  f — A.  It  depends  on  the  buyer.  If 
the  buyer  wants  a  certain  length  of  cut,  the  manufacturer  has  got  to  weave  it. 

Q.  You  would  not  get  as  much  on  a  cut  of  75  as  you  would  on  a  cut  of  36f — A.  No. 

In  regard  to  the  sliding  wage  scale,  we  have  had  some  experience  in  a  sliding 
wage  scale,  not  the  one  that  has  gone  into  effect  between  the  manufacturers  and 
operatives.  We  did  draw  up  a  sliding  scale,  but  wo  could  not  agree,  and  conse- 
quently it  was  not  adopted.  I  think  that  the  last  reduction  in  wages  or  the  last 
advance  in  wages  was  given  with  that  consideration,  that  we  were  to  consider  a 
slidinj^  scale  of  wages,  and  we  did  so;  but,  of  course,  both  parties  could  not  agree, 
and  since  then  there  bac  been  nothing  done  about  it. 

As  to  question  16,  ''The  living  wage;  the  standard  of  living,''  of  course  that 
varies  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  It  is  not  altogether  what  a  person  earns; 
it  is  what  he  can  live  on  that  makes  the  living  wage.  In  some  places  one  can  live  a 
good  deal  cheaper  than  in  others.  In  the  South,  for  instance,  the  commodities  and 
the  cost  of  living  are  lower  than  they  are  here,  and  consequently  it  is  necessary 
that  with  a  high  cost  of  living  there  must  be  high  wages.     Where  there  is  a  low 
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cost  of  liviDg  there  will  be  low  wages,  because  a  man  can  not  afford  to  live  at  a  high 
cost  and  get  low  wages.    Those  are  two  of  the  thines  that  go  hand  in  hand. 

Seventeen,  *' Store  orders  and  payment  in  kind.'^  I  do  not  know  that  there  are 
any  store  orders  here.  In  some  of  the  small  villages  in  this  State  I  believe  there 
are,  bnt  there  is  no  compulsion  here  that  I  am  aware  of  in  regard  to  stores  and 
orders.  Bnt  in  some  of  the  mills  the  oi>eratives,  if  they  want  a  ton  of  coal,  or  half  a 
ton,  or  a  suit  of  clothes,  can  go  to  the  office  and  get  a  note  and  so  to  certain  stores 
and  have  it  charged,  and  have  so  mnoh  a  week  taken  ont  of  the  wages.  When  a 
man  wants  a  ton  of  coal  he  can  go  to  a  store  and  they  take  so  much  a  week  oat  of  his 
wages.     But  it  is  not  compulsory. 

Q.  This  question  applies  more  to  places  where  they  have  bompany  stores  and 
where  the  pay  is  almost  universally  in  orders  ou.the  company  store.  That  does  not 
apply  in  Fall  Rivert — A.  It  does  not  apply  in  Fall  River. 

Question  18,  '* Fines  and  penalties.'  I  think  the  weavers  are  the  only  ones 
in  the  mills  subject  to  fines,  and  that  has  been  a  matter  that  has  caused  a  good  deal 
of  dissatisfaction  and  in  some  cases  strikes,  because  we  do  not  think  that  the  man- 
ufacturers should  judge  of  the  fact  that  we  were  opposed  to  fines  on  princiule. 
The  weaver  is  the  only  one  in  the  mills  that  has  everybody's  work  to  contend  witn— 
first  when  it  comes  to  the  weave  shop,  and  if  the  work  is  spoiled,  then  the  weaver 
has  to  contend  with  all  the  work  that  goes  down.  We  do  not  think  it  is  right  that 
weavers  should  be  fined.  They  have  got  the  right  to  discharge  them,  but  we  do  not 
believe  any  (Overseer  or  any  superintendent  or  any  agent  of  a  corporation  shall  con- 
stitute himself  a  judge  and  jury  without  the  weaverhavin^  something  to  say  abont 
it.  We  have  a  law  on  the  statute  books  to-day  which  I  think  is  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble law.  If  a  weaver  makes  an  imperfection,  and  that  weaver  is  shown  the  imper- 
fection and  admits  that  he  did  it  and  they  fine  him,  then  it  is  all  right;  but  if  the 
weaver  says  it  is  the  best  he  could  do  with  the  materials,  in  some  cases  they  fine 
him  and  discharge  him.  In  New  Bedford  they  have  had  some  considerable  difficulty 
with  this  fine  system.  One  case  we  took  to  the  supreme  court,  and  it  cost  the  fed- 
eration over  $500  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  as  to  whether  they  could 
fine  a  weaver  when  the  weaver  was  not  a^^reeable  to  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  decision?— A.  The  suit  was  dismissed.  This  mill  had  posted  a 
notice  and  the  weaver  had  been  fined  and  accepted  the  fine.  Therefore  the  decision 
was  that  as  the  notice  was  on  the  wall  and  that  the  weaver  having  been  fined 
before,  he,  according  to  the  conditions,  had  no  recourse.  Uenoe  the  court  gave  an 
adverse  decision.  It  was  on  a  question  of  law— not  altogether  on  the  oonstitotion- 
ality  of  the  law,  but  on  a  question  of  law  that  this  weaver  had  been  fiuetl  before 
and  that  he  had  seen  the  notice  on  the  wall  and  had  agreed  to  it,  although  the  law 
distinctly  says  that  if  the  weaver  objects  that  he  should  not  have  been  fined,  then 
they  could  discharge  him. 

With  regard  to  factory  tenements,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  that,  as 
the  other  witnesses  have  covered  that  ground  satisfactorily. 

Q.  Do  you  find  your  present  condition  in  relation  to  fines  and  penalties  <in  improve- 
ment over  what  it  was  15  years  agof — A.  Fifteen  years  ago,  in  this  city,  there  were 
very  few  mills  weaving  fine  work.  The  work  was  all  on  coarse  goods  and  prints. 
There  has  been  a  radical  change  in  the  goods  woven  in  the  last  15  years. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  commence  your  agitation  for  the  State  law  against  finingf— 
A.  I  think  they  commenced  the  agitation  abont  10  years  ago— in  1^9— ^[^ainst  the 
fining  system,  and  had  a  law  passed,  but  it  was  declared  unconstitational.  Then 
they  had  another  law  passed,  and  it  was  that  the  weaver  could  not  be  fined  unless 
the  weaver  was  iMjeeable;  that  both  parties  must  agree  before  the  fine  can  be 
imposed.  What  brought  about  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  prevent  fines  was  the 
injustice  and  great  imposition  that  had  been  practiced  upon  the  weavers  by  fining 
them,  on  the  part  of  overseers  and  superintendents.  Cases  were  cited  where  black 
oil  dropped  off  the  shafting  on  the  cloth,  and  they  fined  the  weaver;  oases  were 
proved  where  they  had  been  fined  for  something  entirely  beyond  their  control. 

Q.  Have  you  not  had  some  improvement  of  late  years  over  that  condition  f— A  We 
have;  but  what  has  brought  that  about  is  organization.  There  is  some  fining,  bnt 
not  on  a  large  scale,  compared  with  other  places. 

Q.  You  have  not  had  as  much  assistance  from  the  law  as  you  thought  you  would 
getf — A.  Not  so  much  as  from  our  own  organized  efforts. 

Q.  But  you  have  eliminated  this  matter  to  some  degree  f — A.  To  a  certain  extent, 
yes. 

Q.  Now,  you  may  pass  on,  if  you  please. — ^A.  With  reference  to  wages  in  different 
cities  and  sections.  Here  we  have  only  one  grade  of  goods,  that  is  print  cbtb. 
They  are  all  one  price  in  all  the  mills,  bnt  other  grades  of  ffoods  have  different 
prices.  As  regards  print  cloth,  that  is  supposed  to  be  the  standard  and  the  barom- 
eter by  which  the  cloth  market  is  governed. 

As  to  the  twenty-second  question.  I  think  the  social  conditions  have  been  improved 
in  the  past  50  years.    By  legislation,  the  age  at  which  children  shall  go  to  work  has 
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been  made  higher.  We  have  a  li-year  law  in  this  State  where  formerly,  I  think, 
children  of  10  and  12  were  allowed  to  work  in  the  mills.  I  know  I  went  to  work  at  9 
years  of  age ;  but  of  course  we  did  not  have  to  work  as  hard  then  as  we  do  now.  That 
was  in  the  old  country.  We  worked  half  the  time  in  the  mill  and  went  to  school 
the  other  half  day. 

On  the  twenty-third  question:  I  think  the  Influence  of  organized  labor  is  toward 
keeping  up  the  rate  of  wages,  and  also  that  it  improves  the  condition  and  prevents 
in  many  instances  the  impositions  that  would  bo  practiced  on  labor  but  for  the 
organiz«ition. 

As  to  the  increase  or  decrease  in  number  employed  in  the  several  industries,  excess 
of  employees,  and  the  unemployed:  In  some  industries  they  go  by  seasons  and  a 
good  many  are  thrown  out  of  work.  That  depends  on  the  condition  of  trade,  of 
courses  If  the  condition  of  trade  is  prosperous  and  all  working  every  day,  there  is 
a  smaller  number  unemployed.  Whenever  there  comes  a  stagnation  in  business  and 
the  corporations  shut  down,  people  are  thrown  out  of  work. 

"  The  ejects  of  new  improved  machinery  on  labor: ''  Improved  machinery  helps  to 
turn  off  considerable  more  work  than  we  used  to  do  with  the  old  machines.  It  used 
to  be  considered  a  good  product  to  turn  off  five  and  a  half  cuts  of  print  cloth.  That 
used  to  be  exceptional.  Now,  we  find  women  turning  off*  6  cuts  a  week,  and  per- 
haps the  average  through  the  city  would  be  5.60  now.  So  the  average  now  would 
be  as  much  as  was  considered  at  that  time  remarkable.  Of  course  the  work  has 
been  improved  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery,  thereby 
making  the  work  better  for  the  help.  They  turn  off  more  production,  and  the  work 
is  better. 

As  regards  the  effect  of  the  employment  of  women  and  children  on  themselves  and 
on  male  employment :  To  refer  to  the  way  we  have  to  work  now  at  the  present  time, 
I  would  say  that  it  is  simply  a  rush  from  the  time  they  come  in  the  mill  until  they 
go  out;  it  IS  work.  They  speed  the  machinery  so  greatly  that  all  have  to  keep  at 
work.  There  is  not  now  the  time  there  used  to  be  for  a  woman  to  take  her  knitting 
and  sewing.  I  know  from  personal  observation  and  knowledge  that  some  women 
that  work  in  the  mills  are  so  physically  worn-out  that  they  come  home  at  night  and 
get  supper  and  have  no  disposition  but  to  go  to  bed.  I  believe  the  hours  are  too 
long,  for  both  women  and  minors,  for  the  interest  of  the  next  generation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Olakke.)  If  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  per  week  were  lessened  for 
women  and  minors,  would  that  necessitate  diminishing  tnem  the  same  for  men  f — 
A.  Not  necessarily. 

Q.  Could  all  the  machinery  be  run  and  the  production  made  equally  profitable  if 
the  hours  for  women  and  minors  were  reduced  f — A.  All  the  machinery  could  not 
run,  but  some  portion  of  it  could  run.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  if  the  hours 
of  labor  are  reduced  for  women  and  children  that  it  means  for  men,  too.  That  is  an 
erroneous  statement  that  has  been  made  and  is  misleading  to  many.  It  does  not 
mean  less  hours  for  the  men. 

Q.  It  would  mean  a  smaller  production  by  the  miU,  with  less  profit  from  the  use  of 
the  machinery  f — A.  That  is  a  a  uestion,  whether  a  man  would  not  do  as  much  work 
in  the  year  at  8  hours  a  day  as  he  would  at  10. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  would f — A.  I  think  he  would;  not  in  a  day,  but  in  a  year. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  opinion  is  generally  entertained  by  the  people  in  the  mills  f — 
A.  I  think  it  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  Question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Shortening  the  nours  would  not  then  relieve  the  over- 
production, would  itf  Sometimes  they  shorten  the  hours  in  order  to  lessen  the  pro- 
duction when  there  is  danger  of  too  much  production  f — A.  The  speed  of  machinery 
is  increased  and  new  machinery  is  introduced,  whether  you  lessen  the  hours  of  labor 
or  not.  In  this  State,  since  1875,  there  have  been  2  hours  taken  off  the  workroom, 
and  yet  the  increased  speed  of  machinery  has  more  than  increased  the  production  in 
proportion  to  the  shortened  hours  of  labor.  This  is  constantly  going  on.  If  new 
and  improved  machinery  means  anything,  it  ought  to  mean  a  reduction  in  the  hours 
of  labor. 

The  school  a^e  of  children  in  the  several  States  varies.  It  is  probably  from  10  to 
14  years;  I  believe  in  one  State  it  is  15,  and  in  the  South  they  probably  have  a  less 
age  at  which  a  child  can  commence  to  work.  I  think  the  minimum  would  be  about 
10  and  probably  the  maximum  about  15. 

Some  of  our  help  are  employed  the  year  round,  except  when  they  take  a  day  off  of 
their  own  free  will.  The  mills  here  generally  run  the  entire  year,  one  year  after 
another.  There  have  been  times,  of  course,  when  they  shut  down,  but  they  are  not 
sul^ect  to  periodical  seasons,  as  some  other  industries  are. 

We  have  no  such  thing  as  apprenticeship  in  the  mills.  That  system  is  generally 
where  they  have  more  skilled  work. 

As  to  hours  of  labor  in  different  trades :  In  New  Jersey  they  have  the  lowest  hours 
of  labor  for  women  and  children  I  believe  they  have  a  55-hour  law  there.  I  sup- 
pose they  have  from  55  to  66  in  the  South. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Yoa  would  like  to  see  the  labor  laws  of  the  other  States 
brought  up  to  the  Massachusetts  standard  f — A.  I  would  oertaiuly  like  to  see  a 
national  workday  of  9  hours. 

Q.  You  think  a  national  law  would  be  better  than  to  leave  the  matter  to  the 
States f— A.  I  think  so;  and  I  think  that  a  thing  that  will  be  brought  about  at 
some  future  date.  I  realize  the  difficulties  that  have  to  be  encountered  before  such 
a  law  can  be  enacted,  but  1  think  eventually  it  will  come.  The  hours  of  labor  onght 
to  be  the  same  all  through  the  country. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  efforts  being  made  by  trades  unionists  in  some  of  the 
Southern  cities  to  bring  that  about f — A.  The  operatives  in  the  Southern  States  are 
at  the  present  time  much  interested  in  bringing  the  hours  of  labor  down  nearer  to 
what  they  are  in  the  other  States,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  be  glad  to  see 
Congress  take  up  this  matter  and  pass  a  national  law  for  tex&le  workers.  When  we 
see  that  able-bodied  men  in  skilled  trades  have  got  their  shorter  workda]r.  not 
through  legislation,  but  through  their  organization,  and  we  see  women  and  childien 
toiling  in  these  mills  from  58  to  66  hours  a  week,  I  tiiink  it  is  too  long,  and  Congrc»§i 
ought  to  do  something  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  and  of  these  women  and  chil- 
dren and  the  rising  generation.  While  I  realize  that  anybody  who  has  not  worked 
in  the  cotton  mills  might  not  appreciate  this  as  fully  as  we  do  who  are  brought  in 
contact  with  these  people  day  after  day,  if  they  knew  what  conditions  they  have  to 
work  under  and  knew  the  complaints  they  make  of  the  hard  work  they  have  to  do. 
I  think  thev  would  realize  this  agitation  for  a  shorter  workday  is  reasonable,  ana 
that  it  ought  to  be  brought  about.  I  know  this  from  my  experience  amonff  mem- 
bers of  our  organization.  It  is  a  general  complaint,  ''I  feel  that  tired  at  night,  1  go 
home  and  get  my  supper  and  do  not  feel  like  going  out  at  all,  but  go  right  to  bed." 
As  I  said,  anybody  who  works  in  the  mills  now  knows  it  is  not  like  it  was  25  or  30 
years  ago,  because  the  speed  of  the  machinery  has  been  increased  to  such  an  extent, 
and  they  have  to  keep  up  with  it.  In  some  mUls  in  this  city,  and  probably  in  other 
cities  in  this  State,  tne  operative  is  compelled  to  turn  off  so  muon  production  per 
week,  and  if  the  production  does  not  come  up  to  the  point,  he  or  she  is  discharged. 
You  have  got  to  get  this  production  out  or  somebody  else  takes  your  work,  and  yoa 
are  out  on  the  street.  I  have  known  weavers  who  were  so  afraid  they  would  not 
get  the  amount  of  work  off  that  they  have  actually  gone  home  and  could  not  sleep, 
thinking  about  what  the  result  would  be  if  the^  did  not  get  it  off.  There  was  a 
time  when  that  was  not  the  case.  They  took  their  sewiuff  and  their  knitting  along, 
and  there  was  no  anxiety  about  how  much  work  they  could  get  off,  but  it  is  so  now. 
Possibly  that  may  seem  to  some  to  be  overdrawn,  but  it  is  not. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  this  as  a  necessity  of  the  manufacturer  in  this  age  of  com- 
petition, or  do  you  think  the  practice  could  be  amended  here  without  the  coopera- 
tion of  other  States  f — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  saying  to  a  weaver 
''You  must  turn  off  such  a  production'' — really  more  than  he  can  turn  off  with  com- 
fort. I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary.  I  believe  the  operatives  go  in  a  mill  to  woric, 
but  not  to  get  oft'  more  than  is  reasonable. 

Q.  What  is  the  desire  of  the  operatives  themselves  in  r^^rd  to  thatf  I  under- 
stood yon  to  say  they  are  at  work  by  the  piece.  Do  such  of  them  as  are  strong  and 
expert  desire  to  make  as  large  an  output  as  possible f — A.  They  do  that  without 
being  driven. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  us  to  understand  that  you  think  the  requirements  are  generally 
unreasonable  heref — A.  In  some  mills^  certainly.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  15  dis- 
charged in  one  morning  because  they  did  not  get  off  a  certain  production. 

Q.  You  think  the  requirement  was  excessive  and  unreasonable f — A.  Yes;  because 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  had  no  control  over  the  machine.  It  was  liable  to  break 
down ;  but  if  it  broke  down  without  any  fault  of  the  operative,  it  made  no  differ- 
ence. There  was  no  excuse.  Yon  must  produce  without  counting  for  stoppages  as 
much  as  the  machine  will  produce  without  stoppages. 

Q.  Was  that  a  recent  occurrence  or  some  years  ago  f — A.  That  happened  some  yean 
ago,  but  it  is  an  occurrence  at  tiie  present  time.  In  some  millsthey  have  a  board  on  the 
wall  and  put  on  it  a  cross  with  the  name  of  the  weaver  that  did  not  ^t  off  sufficient 
production.  I'only  meant  to  show  you  the  difference  between  what  it  was  formerly, 
when  people  worked  with  comfort,  and  what  it  is  to-day.  Now  they  work  from  the 
time  tney  go  in  until  they  come  out.  You  can  see  them  going  to-morrow  morning 
at  10  minutes  past  6,  and  they  will  not  come  out  until  6  to-morrow  night. 
'  Q.  What  remedy  would  you  suggest f~A.  Shorter  hours  of  labor  &t  women  and 
children. 

Q.  You  would  suggest  that  by  national  lawf — ^A.  By  national  law  if  it  is  possible 
to  bring  it  about. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  advocate  the  shorter  workday.  Would  yon 
increase  the  price  per  piece f — A.  Under  the  shorter  workday  they  would  pay  the 
same  as  they  do  now.  You  do  not  get  any  more  on  the  piece  for  working  S«  honit 
than  by  working  60  hours. 
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Q.  Toa  say  yon  get  small  wages  now.  and  i^on  reduced  the  day  to  8  hoars  yon 
would  reduce  the  price  in  proportion  f — A.  The  redaction  of  the  hours  of  labor 
would  only  affect  the  wages  of  those  employed  by  the  day  and  not  by  the  piece  work. 

Q.  Are  you  employed  by  the  day? — A.  I  was  employed  by  the  piece. 

Q.  You  are  employed  by  the  piece f— A.  No;  I  do  not  work  in  the  mill. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Fall  River,  Mass.,  February  2£,  1901. 
TE8TIM0VY  OF  MB.  JAKES  TAH8EY, 

Secretary  of  the  Carders'  Association  of  Fall  River,  Mass. 

The  suboommission  being  in  session  at  Fall  River,  Mr.  Clarke  presidiug,  Mr.  James 
Tansey  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  3.S0  p.  m.,  and,  being  iirst  daly  sworn,  testi- 
fied as  follows : 

Q.  Will  you  please  give  your  name  and  address?— A.  James  Tansey,  Box  353,  Fall 
River,  Mass. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  official  position  do  yon  hold  in  connection  with  organ- 
ized labor  f— A.  I  am  the  secretary  of  the  Carders'  Association  of  Fall  River. 

Q.  How  many  members  has  your  organization  f — A.  About  1,200. 

Q.  Do€»s  that  embrace  a  large  proportion  of  the  carders  in  the  city  f— A.  I  would 
like  to  say  in  answer  to  that  question  that  in  the  department  which  I  represent  there 
are  men,  women,  and  minors.  The  minors — young  girls  principally — and  the  women 
are  a  large  proportion  of  this  department,  at  least  75  per  cent,  but  out  of  the  mem- 
bership of  1,200  about  1,000  are  women. 

Q.  Yon  have  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  O'Donnell  and  Mr.  Whitehead,  have  you 
notf— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  as  a  general  thing  endorse  the  positions  taken  by  them  f— A.  I  do. 

Q.  We  will  bo  pleased  to  have  you  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  express  any  farther 
views  that  you  may  have  on  any  phase  of  this  question. — A.  I  do  not  know  as  I 
could  say  anything  more  than  has  already  been  said.  I  would  be  better  pleased  to 
answer  any  questions  you  may  wish  to  ask,  but  if  it  is  your  desire  that  I  express 
my  opinion,  1  will  do  the  best  I  can. 

First,  in  regard  to  constitutions  and  regulations :  The  constitutions  and  regula- 
tions of  the  textile  trades  in  this  town  are  all  about  the  same.  The  initiation  fees 
and  the  dues  are  somewhat  different.  As  I  stated,  there  are  men,  women,  and  minors 
employed  in  our  department,  and  their  wages  are  graded  according  to  the  work  they 
do.  The  women  and  minors,  who  are  in  the  majority,  only  do  minor  work  and  receive 
f^m  $3.65  to  $4.50  a  week.  The  men — what  are  termed  the  card  strippers— receive 
from  $6.50  to  $7  and  the  tenders  about  $6.  The  card  grinder  will  get  all  the  way 
from  $9.25  to  $12.50,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cards  they  have  to  look  after. 
Sometimes  the  speedier  tenders  will  get  all  the  way  from  $8  to  $9.75.  For  that  rea- 
80D,  ou  account  of  the  differences  in  prices  for  the  work  they  do,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  have  a  difference  in  the  price  of  dues.  We  have  10, 15,  and  20  cents  dues. 
As  to  benefits  paid,  we  pay  for  strikes,  lockouts,  accidents,  and  breakdowns.  Those 
who  pay  10  cents  a  week,  we  pay  $2.50;  those  who  pay  15  cents,  we  pay  $4.  For 
death  claims,  we  pay  to  our  members  who  pay  10  cents  dues,  $20;  for  the  members 
who  pay  15  cents,  we  pay  $.30;  for  the  20  cent  members,  we  pay  $40. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  any tning  for  a  breakdown  unless  it  lasts  more  than  a  davf — A. 
No ;  a  breakdown  must  last  6  consecutive  days  before  those  affected  come  under  the 
benefits  of  the  organization. 

Q.  You  pay  for  all  the  time  they  are  outt— A.  For  all  the  time  up  to  6  weeks. 

I  think  trades  unions  have  grown  considerably  in  P^all  River,  particularly  in  the 
last  10  years.  Ten  years  ago  there  was  no  organization  except  that  of  the  spinners, 
and  since  that  time  4  other  organizations  have  come  into  existence. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  manufacturers  refuse  to  treat  with  the  representatives  of  the 
unions  f— A.  That  has  never  been  my  experience  as  yet  when  1  have  gone  on  any 
grievance  which  has  been  submitted  to  me  by  the  help  in  the  mills. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  relation  between  capital  and  labor  has  steadily  improved 
here  in  recent  years f~ A.  I  am  sure  it  has. 

Q.  You  think  that  improvement  is  duo  partly  to  the  union,  which  gives  the  men 
power  to  force  conferences  between  the  manufacturers  and  the  working  people  when 
changes  have  to  be  made f— A.  Yes;  1  do.  I  do  believe  it  is  due  in  part  to  the 
organizations  and  those  whom  they  have  to  represent  them.  The  organization,  in 
my  opinion,  has  become  educational  to  the  operative,  and,  as  one  of  the  witnesses 
testified,  where  there  is  no  organization  there  is  nobody  to  control  them,  nobody  to 
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give  them  advice,  and  tfioy  become  impolsiye,  and  the  first  thing  you  know  thoy  are 
ont  on  strike.  Now,  since  organizations  have  become  a  permanent  featnre  here,  they 
are  compelled  by  their  constitution,  before  proceeding  to  strike,  to  notify  the  chief 
officers  of  the  organization,  and  unless  they  do  this  they  sacrifice  any  benefits  which 
the  organization  pays.  This  has  had  a  great  effect  in  preventing  strikes  which  cer- 
tainly would  have  occurred  if  we  had  no  organizations  here. 

Q.  Is  there  more  or  less  surplus  labor  in  the  several  trades  in  this  city  f— A.  Yes; 
I  should  say  there  is  some  surplus  labor  in  the  city. 

Q.  So  that  in  case  an  operative  is  taken  sick  or  gets  tire4  and  needs  a  little  vaca- 
tion it  is  not  difficult  to  nil  his  place f — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  much  going  from  one  city  to  another  by  your  operatives? — A.  Not  as 
a  general  rule;  when  they  come  to  Fall  River  they  generally  got  steady  employmeut 
and  settle  down  and  stav  here. 

Q.  There  is  a  general  feeling  of  contentment  here  as  far  as  the  place  and  its 
advantages  are  concerned,  is  there  not? — A.  Yes;  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
French  Canadians.  In  the  summer  months  some  portions  of  them  take  a  trip  back 
to  their  own  country.  I  presume  they  work  on  the  farms  there  and  then  return  in 
the  fall  of  the  year.     That  is  not  carried  on  now  to  the  extent  that  it  used  to  be. 

Q.  In  periods  of  nnemploymeut  have  the  manufacturers  and  the  jteople  generally 
been  inclined  to  be  liberal  and  charitable  toward  those  who  are  unemployed,  and 
especially  toward  auy  who  are  in  distress  from  sickness  or  extreme  poverty? — A. 
I  do  not  know  as  I  could  say  anything  in  regard  to  the  manufacturers  and  business 
people;  all  I  know  is  I  have  generally  found  that  the  labor  organizations  in  this 
town  have  been  the  greatest  philanthropists  toward  the  operatives.  We  never 
allow  a  case  of  distress  to  go  without  doing  something  to  assist.  I  do  not  say  but  what 
the  business  people  in  the  town  may  be  approached  individually  by  a  number  of 
people  that  we  clo  not  know  anything  about.  I  can  not  speak  of  that  because  I  do 
not  know  about  it. 

Q.  Have  the  manufacturers  who  own  tenements  allowed  the  rent  to  go  unpaid  in 
times  of  unemployment? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  public  school  system  in  Fall  River? — A.  I 
think  it  is  very  good. 

Q.  The  children  of  operatives  generally  attend  and  get  well  fitted  for  life?— A. 
Yes;  so  far  as  I  can  see. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  {oakeas  to  the  amendment 
of  your  laws  for  the  sanitary  conditions  and  personal  safety  in  the  mills? — A.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  could  suggest  anything.  I  always  find  that  where  the  sanitary 
conditions  are  not  as  they  ought  to  be  if  report  is  made  to  the  proper  authorities  it 
is  generally  attended  to. 

Q.  Are  the  factory  inspection  laws  well  executed? — A.  Yes;  I  should  say  they  are 
pretty  well  executed.  There  are  instances  where  the  inspectors  are  somewhat  handi- 
capped owing  to  the  fact  that  the  law  is  not  just  as  clear  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Q.  Have  you,  as  an  organization,  ever  made  any  complaint  in  regard  to  their 
execution? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  complaint  responded  to?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  about  the  law  regulating  the  employment  of  women  and  children  ?— A.  I 
can  not  say  that  it  is  observed  as  well  as  we  would  like  to  see  it  observed.  In  some 
of  the  milfs  they  are  running  until  10  o'clock  at  night,  and  we  feel  that  where  peo- 
ple work  10  hoiirsin  one  mill  and  then  work  in  anoUier  mill  until  10  o'clock  at  night 
there  is  a  violation  of  the  law.    The  inspectors  are  somewhat  handicapped  because 


they  have  no  opportunity  of  convicting. 
Q.  You  think  the  law  is  sur 


}  sufficient,  but  that  it  is  not  executed? — A.  No;  I  do  not 
think  the  law  is  sufficient  to  prevent  those  people  from  being  employed.  We  had  a 
trial  recently  where  such  a  violation  did  take  place,  and  the  ruling  of  the  Judge 
was  to  the  effect  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent  such  employment. 

Q.  Do  you  recommend  uniformity  in  regard  to  industrial  legislation  by  all  the 
States?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wherein  would  the  advantage  be  ? — A.  The  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor 
and  the  uniform  hours  of  labor.  It  would  bring  about  a  lesser  production.  The 
demand  being  equal,  the  lesser  production  would  have  a  tendency  to  advance  the 
price  of  the  production  and  the  wages  of  the  operatives  would  be  better  than  they 
are  at  the  jpresent  time. 

Q.  A  uniform  law  would  be  better  both  for  the  operator  and  operatives,  would 
it? — A.  In  my  opinion,  yes. 

Q.  And  make  it  stable  all  over  the  country  ?— A.  Yes. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Fall  River,  Mass.,  February  2-2, 1901. 

TESTIMONT  OF  ME.  JOSEPH  G.  JACKSON, 

Secretary  of  the  Slasher  Tenders*  Union  of  Fall  River, 

The  subcommission  being  in  Ression  at  the  Mellen  Honse,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding,  at 
3.50  p.  in.  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Jackeon,  of  Fall  River,  Hecretary  of  the  Slasher  Tenders' 
Union,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  dnly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  your  name  and  poet-offioe  address? — A.  Joseph  G. 
Jackson;  post-office  box  221,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Q.  Do  yon  sustain  official  relations  to  organized  labor f — A.  Yes;  I  am  secretary  of 
the  Slasher  Tenders'  Union  of  this  city. 

Q.  Of  how  many  members  is  that  union  composed!— A.  We  have  about  158  mem- 
bers. It  takes  in  practically  all  the  men  employed  in  that  buHiness  in  the  city ;  I 
should  say  97  per  cent  of  all  the  men. 

Q.  The  members  are  all  men  f — A.  All  men ;  yes. 

Q.  Do  they  work  by  the  piece? — A.  No;  there  is  only  one  mill  in  the  city  where 
they  are  paid  by  the  piece.    All  the  rest  work  by  the  hour. 

Q.  Is  the  employment  steady  throughout  the  year? — A.  Yes;  for  factory  work  is 
steady;  we  have  regular  employment  for  our  men.  Of  course  the  men  engaged  in 
our  business  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  others  in  the  mills.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  them  all  to  work  steadily.  We  have  158  men  in  the  organization,  and 
there  are  10  or  11  men  on  what  we  call  the  out-of-work  lists.  We  have  to  keep  that 
number  on  that  list  all  the  time  in  order  to  be  in  position  t^  furnish  a  man  to  any- 
body who  wishes  to  get  out  when  sick.  You  see  that  is  quite  a  large  proportion  of 
the  total  number  employed. 

Q.  Will  you  please  explain  what  a  slasher  is  and  what  is  the  work  of  a  slasher 
tender? — A.  A  slasher  is  a  machine  that  prepares  the  yam  for  the  weaver.  To  give 
you  a  short,  brief  illustration :  When  the  yam  leaves  the  spinning  room  it  is  then 
put  on  a  spooler,  and  it  is  run  from  the  bobbin  onto  a  spool.  From  the  spool  it  goes 
to  what  is  called  the  warper  and  is  run  from  the  spools  in  number — the  numbers  run- 
ning from  250  up  to  500 — onto  a  large  beam.  The  large  beams  are  put  in  the  slasher — 
as  many  ends  as  are  required  in  the  warp — that  is,  take,  for  instance,  standard  drawn 
'prints,  which  require  1,784  ends  in  the  warp;  tliat  is,  in  the  width  of  it;  1,784  ends 
are  put  in  the  back  part  of  the  machine  and  run  through  a  size,  over  two  large  cyl- 
inders, onto  a  small  beam— the  weaver^s  beam — and  this  machine  also  measures  the 
length  of  the  cut.  That  is  the  work  of  a  slasher;  it  prepares  the  yam  for  the 
weaver. 

Q.  Is  it  what  is  commonly  regarded  as  skilled  labor? — A.  Yes;  it  is  regarded  as 
skilled  labor.    It  takes  some  little  time  for  a  man  to  learn  to  become  proficient  in'it. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  of  the  other  witnesses  on  labor  questions  who 
have  preceded  you.  Do  you  indorse  what  they  have  said  as  a  general  thing? — A.  As 
a  general  thing,  yes,  I  do. 

Q.  If  you  have  any  particulars  to  add  from  your  point  of  view,  we  should  be  glad 
to  hear  you. — A.  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  as  regards  our  own  trade  union.  We 
charge  an  admission  fee  in  our  union.  We  are  difierent  from  other  organizations  that 
have  been  represented  here  to-day.  It  costs  anyone  that  wishes  to  join  our  union 
$5  to  join  and  the  dues  are  20  cents  a  week.  We  pay  in  benefits  for  strikes  ordered 
by  our  own  organization,  lockouts  caused  by  strikes  in  other  departments  in  mills, 
breakflowns,  and  fires.  We  pay  $5  per  week  to  our  members  and  for  stoppages  or  loss 
of  time  caused  by  any  one  ot  these  things.  We  do  not  pay  any  death  benefits  only  in 
the  event  that  a  man  should  be  killed  at  his  work.  If  through  the  explosion  of  a 
cylinder  a  man  should  get  killed,  or  be  engaged  in  any  occupation  around  his  machine 
and  get  killed,  we  would  pay  the  sum  of  l50  to  his  widow  or  heirs.  Those  are  the 
benefits  we  pay.  As  far  as  the  growth  of  trade  unions  is  concerned,  1  would  state 
that  10  years  ago  there  was  no  Slasher  Tenders*  Union  in  existence  in  this  city.  We 
have  DOW  a  union  that  was  organized  in  1894  and,  as  I  stated  before,  it  practically 
takes  in  all  the  men  in  the  city. 

As  far  as  arbitration  goes,  I  would  state  that  the  operatives,  especially  the  textile 
operatives,  for  whom  I  can  speak,  have  always  been  in  favor  of  arbitration.  There 
never  was  a  time  yet  when  they  had  a  controversy  with  the  manufacturers  but  that 
they  were  willing  to  leave  the  question  to  arbitration  either  by  the  State  board  or 
bv  citizens  of  our  own  town,  but  in  every  instance  that  we  have  proposed  it  we  have 
always  been  met  by  the  refusal  of  iho  manufacturers.  A  great  deal  of  fault  is  found 
with  organized  labor.  They  were  looked  upon  as  disturbers,  especially  men  placed 
in  a  position  like  my  friends  here  and  myself 

I  would  state  that  our  position  in  the  labor  movement  is  somewhat  unique,  ns  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  another  city  in  the  Union  which  employs  men  the  same  as  the 
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organized  labor  do  here.  Take,  for  instance,  my  own  organization.  There  are  only 
158  men,  but  they  pay  me  my  wages  to  stay  ont  of  the  mill  entirely  and  look  afU^ 
their  interests.  I  do  nothing  else  onl;ir  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Slasher  Tenders' 
Union  of  this  city.  It  is  the  same  with  the  other  gentlemen  here.  Their  organiza- 
tions pay  them  for  looking  after  their  interests,  and,  as  I  stated,  onr  position  in  the 
moTement  is  somewhat  unique,  and  in  the  minds  of  some  people  it  seems  as  tboogh 
we  were  almost  useless ;  in  fact,  it  appears  to  some  people  as  if  we  were  getting  a 
nice,  easy  living  at  the  expense  of  the  operatives  and  uoinff  nothing  for  them  in 
return.  We  are  placed  in  this  position,  as  I  stated,  to  look  an»r  the  interests  of  oni 
organizations.  On  occasions  of  this  kind,  when  there  is  anything,  yon  might  say,  of 
national.  State,  or  local  importance  that  affects  the  interests  of  the  working  people, 
we  are  supposed  to  be  here  and  speak  in  their  behalf.  Now,  in  order  that  you  may 
not  be  biased  or  misjudge  us,  as  we  are  misjudged  by  some  people,  I  would  state  that 
the  labor  secretaries  of  this  city  are  really  creatures  of  necessity.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  operatives  here  to  have  men  like  ourselves,  who  were 
beyond  the  influence,  beyond  tne  reach,  and  beyond  the  power  of  the  manufacturers, 
to  have  them  to  look  after  their  interests,  because  there  would  be  nothing  but  tar- 
moil  and  trouble  for  the  operatives  all  the  time  without  such  assistance  as  we  can 
give.  It  is  an  absolute  fact  that  since  the  organization  of  the  trade  unions  and  the 
appointment  of  permanent  secretaries  there  have  been  less  troubles  than  there  ever 
were  before  in  the  city,  lliere  have  been  fewer  petty  strikes,  there  have  been  fewer 
laree  strikes,  and  there  has  been  less  suffering  among  the  people  themselves. 

Now,  when  there  is  a  grievance  it  is  not  necessary  for  anybody  to  complain  about 
it  and  thereby  risk  his  position.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  notify  the  secretary  of  his 
department,  and  he  will  go  to  the  agents— and  I  would  say  we  are  invariably  mpt  as 
gentlemen— go  to  the  agents  of  the  mill  and  have  the  matter  settled ;  and  we  can  do 
it  without  any  fear,  because  the  way  the  operatives  look  at  it  we  are  beyond  the  reach 
and  the  power  of  the  manufacturers,  and  the  black  list  can  not  be  used  against  os. 
It  was  the  terrible  black  list  that  brought  about  the  necessity  of  men  like  myself 
and  my  colleagues  being  in  this  position.  Fortunately  those  days  are  gone  by.  I 
leave  it  to  your  own  judgment  whether  it  was  through  the  force  of  the  organization 
and  men  like  myself  being  able  to  take  the  part  or  the  operatives  that  this  result 
has  been  accomplished,  or  whether  it  was  voluntarily  done  at  all  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturers.  That  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  at  all  about,  but  it  is  a  fact 
to-day  that  the  black  list  is  not  used  in  the  city  of  Fall  River. 

As  regards  strikes,  the  formation  of  these  organizations  and  the  appointment  of 
permanent  secretaries  have  led  to  fewer  strikes.  In  the  latter  part  of  1897  the  man- 
ufacturers saw  the  necessity  of  posting  a  notice  of  a  reduction  in  wages.  We 
thought  differently  to  them,  as  we  always  do,  and  opposed  the  reduction  in  waj^es, 
claiming  that  it  was  not  a  remedy  for  the  evil.  When  the  evil  is  overproduction, 
the  only  remedy  is  curtailment,  in  our  opinion;  and  we  met  them  in  conference  and 
all  the  arguments  we  could  bring  to  bear  would  not  make  them  change  their  minds. 
They  would  insist  upon  a  reduction  of  wages.  Against  protest,  and  receiving  con- 
siderable odium  on  the  part  of  our  members  for  taking  the  stand,  we  advised  our 
members  to  accept  the  reduction  in  wages  and  wait  an  opportunity  for  an  advance. 
The  result  of  that  coui'se  was  that  the  people  kept  at  work,  and  onr  committee  was 
saved  the  calamity  that  happened  in  New  Bedford.  If  it  had  not  been  for  organized 
labor  at  that  time  there  would  undoubtedly  have  been  a  strike  with  the  result  that 
Fall  River  would  have  suffered  a  severe  trouble.  As  I  stated  before,  it  was  the 
organizations  and  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  organizations  that  averted  what  I  con- 
sider would  have  been  a  calamity.  To  show  how  wo  look  after  the  interests  of  oar 
people,  just  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  caine  we  put  in  onr  petition  for  an  advance 
in  wages;  and  I  would  state  that  in  a  ])eriod  of  8  months  wages  were  increased  2S| 
per  cent  all  through  the  organization. 

Q.  Do  yon  trade-union  leadera  watch  the  markets! — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  try  to  form  a  judgment  the  same  as  the  manufacturers  do  about  what  they 
can  afford  and  what  they  cnn  notf— A.  Certainly;  and  as  I  say,  we  are  always 
willing  to  argue  the  case.  We  never  say  that  a  cei*tain  thin^  is  so  and  insist  we  are 
right  without  giving  anybody  a  chance  to  speak,  as  sometimes  the  manufaoturers 
used  to  do  in  years  gone  by.  When  we  make  a  claim  or  make  a  statement  we  are 
always  willing  to  submit  that  at  any  time  to  arbitration.  Wo  never  make  a  claim 
unless  we  think  it  is  right  and  just. 

Q.  You  find  entire  willingness  on  their  part  now  a  days  to  confer  with  you  and  talk 
things  over? — A.  Oh,  yes;  oli,  yes.  Since  I  have  been  secretary  of  a  labor  oiganiza* 
tion  we  never  have  had  but  one  refusal.  In  that  case  we  sent  in  a  request  for  an 
advance  in  wages,  asking  for  a  conference  on  the  qnestion  of  wages,  and  the  mill 
management  sent  a  reply  back  that  there  was  nothing  to  confer  about.  Then,  of 
course,  wo  had  a  talk  about  that ;  and  in  2  months  afl^er  that  we  had  an  ftdvance  in 
wages  of  I2i  per  cent.  That  was  the  only  time ;  we  never  had  been  refused  a  con- 
ference, and  wc  in  this  case  got  the  meeting  in  the  end.  They  wrote  to  us  that  they 
would  like  to  confer. 
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lu  settling  minor  affairs  we  always  go  to  the  mills  ant 
est  olticials  we  are  always  met;  and  in  that  way  a  gre^ 
There  are  hundreds  of  oases  that  never  reach  the  not! 
grievanceSy  that  are  settled  without  reaching  the  ears 
members  notifying  ns  and  onr  taking  them  up  and 
there  was  no  organization  and  no  pennanent  secretari 
into  enormons  proportion,  and  the  first  thing  you  kno\ 
strikes.  It  won  Id  be  the  same  as  it  was  years  ago  bei 
in  the  position  they  are  to-day;  yon  would  have  petty  e 

Q.  Do  you  and  your  associates  recognize  the  fact  tht 
employ  you  unless  they  can  sell  their  goods  f— A.  Undc 

Q.  And  do  you  recognize  the  fact  tnat  they  can  not 
can  get  a  fair  price  for  their  goods? — A.  Yes;  we  und< 

Q.  You  recognize  that  your  prosperity  and  their  proi 
as  far  as  markets  are  concerned? — A.  We  flo.  certainly, 
of  opinion  among  us  at  times  as  to  what  the  profits  3 
a  short  time  ago  a  sliding  scale  was  proposed — a  scab 
without  this  continual  agitation  iu  the  market  and  in  t 
fcctly  willing  to  have  the  scale  adopted.  The  raanu 
which  we  did  not  think  was  fair,  and  wo  submitted  a  8< 
was  fair,  and  the  whole  Question  hinged  upon  the  am 
pound  of  cotton.  Now,  although  we  did  not  think  thei 
willing  to  leave  the  matter  to  arbitration,  and,  underst 
to  have  some  good,  reputable  man— discreet  ana  honoral 
we  were  willing  that  any  good  responsible  citizen  si 
examine  the  books  and  find  out  whether  or  not  the  co 
facturers  claimed,  we  to  be  governed  by  his  decision  in 
tion  was  not  accepted  by  the  manufacturers.  Wo  wer 
are  willing  at  all  times  to  avoid  trouble.  That  is  wb 
are  to-daj.  It  is  not  to  make  trouble,  to  look  for  it 
and  still  in  the  meantime  get  what  we  think  is  right  s 
organizations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  yon  get  information  at 
dividend  that  is  declared  by  the  company? — A.  It  has  b 
for  the  corporations  to  issue  their  returns  for  the  qu 
been  publisned  in  the  press,  and  even  now  quite  a  nu 
some  of  them  are  making  a  practice  of  concealing  th 
every  case  they  will  give  you  the  dividends  declared, 
amonnt  earned.  In  some  mills  they  will  publish  the  ( 
press  and  the  amonnt  of  money  earned  during  the  c 
means  we  can  find  out  what  the  earnings  of  the  mill  he 
the  amonnt  of  dividends  paid. 

Q.  Is  much  of  the  stock  of  the  different  mills  owned 
As  far  as  I  can  learn — and  I  am  taking  this  from  the  st 
ufacturers,  and  I  am  willing  to  accept  it  as  true — praoti 
of  it  is  owned  in  Fall  River.    In  fact,  I  believe  the  mil 
people.    I  think  I  am  right  on  that. 

Dr.  Davis.  That  is  a  mistake;  about  half. 

The  Witness.  I  was  given  to  understand  that.  I  do 
ment. 

Dr.  Davis.  Fifteen  years  ago  perhaps  three-quarters 
the  town,  but  the  ownership  has  been  going  to  New  Yoi 
cent  is  owned  outside  and  50  per  cent  in  town. 

The  Witness.  I  was  given  that  impression. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A. L.Harris.)  Would  not  the  true  index 
the  amount  of  dividends  declared? — A.  (By  the  Witnki 
be  the  policy  on  the  part  of  some  manager  of  a  mill  to 
percentage.  If,  for  instance,  the  mills  should  for  three 
average  of  a  yearly  dividend  of  12  per  cent,  we  would 
did  tiot  get  the  share  of  the  profits  that  was  coming  to 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Chase,  they  make  an  average  of  about 
ever,  occasionally— as  nave  been  done  by  some  of  the  I 
a  special  dividend  of  as  high  as  60  per  cent.  That  has  I 
in  this  city.  There  is  one  mill,  I  think  I  can  safely  sa 
declared  special  dividends  of  over  100  per  cent,  somewl 

Q.  Was  that  continuous  prosperity  on  the  part  of  tb 
good  luck  at  the  time? — A.  I  do  not  know  wfiether  it  1 

Q.  Is  that  true  of  the  mills  generally  here?— A.  No; 
as  regards  onr  mills  in  the  city :  When  those  mills  are 
potent  men  at  the  head  of  them,  they  are  money  mal 
There  are  mills  in  the  city  that  are  handicapped  in  po< 
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ftgemeni;.  Of  course,  we  never  take  cognizance  of  those  milla,  because  I  do  not 
claim  it  is  ri^ht  we  should.    It  is  not  our  fault  the  mills  are  badly  managed. 

Q.  Would  it  cause  unrest  if  the  mill  was  declaringa  dividend  of  9ay  12  per  cent 
a  year? — A.  That  would  depend  on  circumstances.  Here  during  the  last  year  there 
was  a  certain  mill  that  declared  in  one  quarter  7  per  cent  dividend,  and  we  did  not 
^o  in  for  an  advance  in  wages,  simply  because  wo  had  to  take  the  whole  situation 
into  consideration  before  we  could  do  that. 

Q.  If  you  were  working  in  a  mill  that  was  not  declaring  a  dividend  yon  would 
not  like  to  take  a  decrease  either,  would  youf — As  I  say,  you  have  got  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  condition  of  affairs  generally.  And  in  another  wav  we  are  governed. 
We  have  our  own  way  of  figuring  out  the  cost  in  a  pound  of  cotton  ot  so  much 
cloth,  just  as  many  yards  of  cloth  as  a  pound  of  cotton  will  make.  Of  course,  we 
differ  somewhat  from  the  manufacturers.  They  claim  that  we  are  wrong,  and  we 
claim  they  are  wrong.  But  still,  when  the  margin  goes  to  such  a  height  we  ^ive 
way  a  little  ways. 

Q.  If  a  mill  is  managed  ou  good  economical  and  business  principles,  and  makes  a 
good  dividend,  is  that  due  more  to  the  management  or  to  the  operatives  f — A.  There 
are  nulls  in  this  city  the  management  of  which  is  so  bad  that  no  matter  how  pro- 
ductive the  help  might  be  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  them  to  earn  dividends. 

Q.  I  am  merely  asking  these  questions  so  that  I  can  see  your  plan  of  getting  at 
what  you  think  your  rights  are.  You  take  all  conditions,  everything,  into  consider- 
ation when  you  are  attempting  to  adjust  your  rights?— A.  Of  course,  we  endeavor  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  state  of  the  market.  That  is  what  we  are  paid  to  do, 
although  we  are  trying  to  stop  and  to  avoid  trouble.  Still,  we  are  not  paid  by  the 
manufacturers  to  look  after  tneir  interests;  we  are  paid  by  the  help  to  look  after 
theirs,  and  when  the  time  comes  when  we  think  they  should  have  more  wages  we  are 
not  afraid  to  ask  for  them. 

Q.  Is  the  market  irregular  ?— A.  Yes ;  it  has  been  somewhat  irregular.  The  irregu- 
larity has  been  considerable  these  last  few  years.  From  1897  it  has  been  down  as 
low  as  IjJ,  somewhere  around  there,  up  to  3^.    It  is  now  down  to  3  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkr.)  When  most  of  the  mills  pay  6  or  7  per  cent,  and  occasionally 
a  mill  pays  a  much  larger  profit  than  that,  how  do  you  account  for  those  larger 
profits?— A.  There  are  more  ways  than  one  to  account  for  it.  Some  treasurers  of 
mills  may  pay  out  all  they  earn  in  dividends,  and  others  may  pay  a  good  rate  of 
interest,  6  per  cent,  and  put  the  other  by  for  a  surplus  for  depressed  times  or 
to  renew  their  machinery  when  it  gets  worn  out,  or  something  like  that.  The 
fact  of  a  man  declaring  12  per  cent  dividends  would  be  no  evidence  that  he  was 
earning  any  more  money  than  the  man  that  was  paying  6,  because  we  would  not 
know,  unless  we  could  get  the  exact  earnings  of  the  mill,  where  you  have  two  con- 
cerns, whether  one  had  paid  out  a  part  or  the  whole  of  tnem  or  the  other  had  done 
the  same.  We  oould  not  really  get  at  the  facts  of  the  case  unless  we  knew  the 
earnings. 

Q.  Does  the  par  value  of  the  shares  of  stock  represent  the  entire  value  of  the 
product? — A.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  that,  though  as  a  general  thing  I  think  it 
would. 

Q.  Is  some  of  the  stock  at  a  premium  in  the  market? — A.  Oh,  yes;  there  iH  some 
at  a  premium  and  some  below. 

Q.  When  a  mill  pays  60  or  70  per  cent  dividends  at  a  particular  time,  how  do  yoo 
account  for  that? — A.  I  account  for  it  in  making  big  money,  earning  big  profits; 
although  1  will  be  fair  and  state  that  the  gentleman  who  controls  the  treasury  of 
this  mill  I  had  in  mind  as  paying  such  dividends  claims  that  the  capital  stock'  no- 
where near  represents  its  actual  value,  and  the  amount  of  dividends  declared  was 
not  a  true  representation  of  the  amount  of  monev  that  the  concern  earned. 

Q.  If  its  snares  represented  at  par  but  half  the  value  of  the  property  that  fact 
would  reduce  the  dividends  to  what  figure,  do  you  suppose? — A.  I  could  not  say 
now.  I  would  say  that  as  far  as  this  particular  mill  is  concerned  now  that  that 
story  can  never  be  told  again,  because  it  is  capitalized,  I  think,  for  its  full  value  at 
the  present  time. 

Q.  Even  if  its  earnings  continue  as  they  have  been,  at  any  time  the  dividends  will 
be  fiubstantially  on  a  level  with  the  dividends  in  the  other  mills? — A.  The  capitali- 
zation of  that  mill  has  risen  from  $500,000  up  to  $1,200,000,  and  it  is  very  safe  to 
assert  that  the  aggregate  dividends  will  average  on  the  $1,200,000  what  they  did  on 
the  $500,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harrir.)  No  new  capital  put  in? — A.  No;  all  this  represents 
money  alone,  money  earned  by  the  mill,  surplus  money  outside  of  paying  the  regolar 
dividends. 

Q.  How  long  a  period  did  it  take  to  make  that  increase  in  value? — A.  I  could  not 
tell  you.  I  was  not  living  in  Fall  River  at  the  time  that  this  change  was  made  in 
that  corporation.  I  could  not  tell  you  how  lon^  exactly  it  was,  bat  I  know  it  is 
since  I  have  been  here  this  last  time — that  is,  inside  of  10  years,  that  two  stock  divi- 
dends have  been  declared,  one  of  60  per  cent,  and  I  think  the  other  waa  50  per  cent. 
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Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  most  of  the  mills  sometlme-s  make  lar^e  profits  in  an  advance 
in  the  price  of  cotton  which  they  have  purchased  f — A.  Undoubtedly  they  do.  Some 
mills  are  run  better  in  this  way.  so  that  the  treasurer  has  always  got  his  eye  on  the 
cotton  market,  and  quite  often  ne  buys  cotton  to  an  advantage  and  thereby  saves 
a  good  deal  of  money. 

Q.  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  trne  that  sometimes  they  bny  cotton  at  a  high  price 
and  convert  it  into  cloth,  and  then  the  market  becomes  glutted  and  heavy  and  that 
cloth  has  to  be  sold  at  a  loss,  or  without  profit f — A.  I  do  not  think  that  such  a  con- 
ditiou  of  affairs  has  ever  existed  with  us,  where  the  amonnt  of  cloth  sold  nnder  such 
circumstances  really  amounted  to  anything.  There  may  have  been  a  few  thousand 
pieces  sold  at  a  loss,  but  I  doobt  whether  there  have  been. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Does  not  that  pretty  nearly  describe  the  present  condition 
of  the  market! — A.  No;  I  think  there  is  money  enough  in  it  at  the  present  price  of 
cotton  and  cloth. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  do  you  reach  that  conclnsion  f — A.  By  calculating 
the  price  of  cotton,  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  and  the  cost  of  labor. 

Q.  Do  yon  allow  anything  for  the  deterioration  of  the  machinery  f — A.  That  is  a 
question  which  even  the  mill  treasurers  themselves  have  not  fully  decided  on — what 
is  the  proper  amount  to  lay  aside  for  depreciation  of  machinery. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkk.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  sayf— A.  I  do  not  know  as  I 
have  anything  further,  except  as  to  the  matter  of  national  legislation.  That  is 
something  I  believe  in.  I  believe  that  is  the  only  way  to  handle  this  question  of 
hours  of  labor  for  women  and  minors. 

Wo  do  not  ask  for  legislation  for  men.  We  are  all  of  us  ordinary  workmen,  work- 
ing iu  the  mills  all  our  lives.  I  worked  in  a  mill  from  9  years  of  age  until  I  was  38, 
and  I  know  something  of  the  conditions  of  the  mills,  f  know  if  it  was  possible  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  keep  women  and  children  out  of  the  mills  altogether,  but 
it  is  not  possible  to  do  that  yet.  Speaking  from  mv  own  knowledge  as  to  conditions 
in  the  mills,  it  would  be  better  if  women  and  chil^reu  should  not  work  iu  the  mills 
at  all.  There  are  other  occnpations  more  cleanly  and  healthful  that  they  can  work 
at.  As  it  is  I  realize  the  necessity  of  women  and  children  working,  but  it  has 
always  been  our  aim  to  get  the  hours  of  labor  reduced  as  low  as  possible  and  have 
the  conditions  they  work  under  as  good  as  possible. 

Under  the  conditions  of  to-day  mill  labor  is  far  more  hurtful  and  harmful  than  it 
was  years  ago.  When  I  was  a  young  bo^  and  went  out  to  work  in  a  mill  it  was  just 
like  going  out  to  play  compared  to  wnat  it  is  to-day.  The  work  I  did  was  no  trouble 
to  me.  I  received  at  that  time  fairly  good  wages  for  child  labor,  and  I  could  work 
my  10  and  11  hours  a  day  and  it  was  no  drain  on  me.  The  only  harm  it  did  me  was 
that  it  stopped  me  from  getting  an  education,  but  as  far  as  my  physical  health  was 
concerned  1  do  not  think  it  harmed  me  at  all.  But  conditions  are  difierent  now.  A 
boy  of  14  years  of  age  to-day  can  not  stand  58  hours  a  week  as  well  as  a  boy  in  those 
days  could  stand  the  66.  I  could  work  the  year  round  and  never  have  a  vacation 
only  on  holidays— and  down  in  Rhode  Island,  where  I  worked,  holidays  are  very 
scarce.  Take  a  boy  of  14  now  that  works  2  or  3  months  steadily  in  a  mill,  althougn 
he  is  pretty  strong,  he  usually  wants  a  little  vacation.  We  have  many  more  holidays 
to-day  than  we  had  in  those  days. 

Realizing  that  the  work  is  so  much  more  severe  on  the  women  and  children,  we 
are  in  favor  of  shorter  hours  for  them,  and  we  are  in  favor  of  making  the  regulation 
national.  We  think  it  is  the  dnty  of  Congress  to  take  up  this  labor  question  and 
get  it  right.  I  nnderstand  it  is  always  pigeonholed  in  a  committee;  but  it  shonld 
be  acted  on.  I  think  it  is  a  disgrace  to  modem  civilization  that  this  country,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  progressive  in  the  world,  should  allow  women  and  children  to 
work  of  nights  in  a  cotton  mill.  Even  in  despotic  Russia  they  have  more  regard 
paid  them.  A  minor  of  12  to  15  can  not  work  more  than  6  hours  a  day.  They  can 
begin  to  t^ork  at  10  years  of  age,  but  they  work  4  hours  a  day  from  10  to  12  years 
of  age,  and  from  12  to  15,  they  are  allowed  to  work  not  more  than  0  hours  a  day. 
Here  you  allow  them  to  work  over  80  hours— right  here  in  the  city  of  Fall  River, 
and  in  many  instances  they  have  been  compelled  to  work.  In  the  South  we  know 
they  are  working  66  hours,  and  some  of  them  working  at  nights. 

This  is  wrong.  It  is  a  question  Congress  onght  to  take  ap :  and  I  think  instead  of 
spending  so  much  time  on  the  welfare  of  the  localities  outside  of  our  country,  the 
country  in  general  would  be  better  off  if  a  little  time  were  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  our  own  people  at  home,  to  our  own  women  and  children  who  everybody  must 
admit  are  the  wards  of  the  Nation  and  State. 

This  is  a  question  that  I  think  can  not  be  urged  too  strongly  upon  the  legislators 
in  Washington.  We  do  not  want  to  handicap  Massachusetts.  None  of  her  citizens 
have  a  higher  regard  for  Massachusetts  and  more  interest  in  her  welfare  than  the 
people  at  the  head  of  organized  labor.  We  are  American  citizens.  I  am  myself  a 
Massachusetts  boy,  born  and  bred,  and  I  intend  to  live  here  and  probably  my  chil- 
dren will  live  here.  It  is  to  our  interest  that  an  indastry  on  which  so  much  depends  as 
upon  the  cotton  industry  should  prosper.     We  do  not  want  to  handicap  the  State  in 
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any  way ;  bnt  I  think  it  is  a  safe  assertion  to  make  that  Massachusetts,  and  especially 
the  city  of  Fall  Kiver,  can  mannfacture  a  yard  of  cotton  goods  as  cheaply  as  it  caii 
be  done  anywhere  in  the  world.  So  I  claim  the  laws  that  have  already  been  passed 
have  not  hart  the  indnstries  of  Massachusetts  at  all. 

Q.  How  does  it  happen  that  we  imported  something  like  $40,000,000  worth  of  cotton 
goods  last  vearf— A.  I  do  not  know  how  to  account  for  that.  I  think  there  must  be 
a  demand  lor  imported  goods.  I  remember  some  years  ago  a  certain  carpet  mill  in 
this  country  wont  into  business  and  manufactured  a  very  fine  grade  of  carpets.  In 
fact  their  carpets  to-day  stand  Al  in  the  country.  They  were  fully  as  good  as  the 
carpets  being  imported.  But  they  could  not  sell  them.  In  order  to  get  a  sale  for 
the  goods  they  had  to  put  the  word  'imported  "  on  the  carpets.  I  was  in  a  lar^e  store 
in  Boston  where  they  deal  in  worsted  ffoods,  and  I  was  told  that  certain  leading 
statesmen  of  our  country  will  get  up  ana  advocate  and  defend  any  proposition  that 
will  give  us  the  home  market,  and  still  purchase  imported  goods,  knowing  they  are 
imported.  There  is  a  demand  for  imported  ^oods.  The  reason  for  it  I  can  not  g^ve. 
It  is  an  absolute  fact  that  the  cost  per  pound  of  turning  cotton  into  cloth  is  cheaper 
here  than  it  is  in  England.  That  has  been  proven  by  statistics.  The  weaver  there 
is  paid  more  per  yard  and  the  spinner  more  per  hank.  They  get  paid  far  above 
what  wo  do  here.  As  regards  the  card  room,  I  can  not  say,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
weavers  and  spinners  and  slasher  tenders  do  get  paid  more. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  more  per  week,  or  their  annual  earnings  are  moref — A.  More  for 
the  product  they  turn  off.  Their  weekly  earnings  are  not  so  great,  for  the  reason 
that  they  do  not  do  the  same  work.  The  American  help  is  the  best  in  the  world  for 
work,  and  the  best  help  in  America  is  located  right  aronnd  New  Bedford  and  Fall 
River.    They  turn  out  more  work  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country. 

Q.  Is  it  not  price  which  usually  determines  the  matter  in  the  market  as  to  whose 
goods  shall  be  sold? — A.  Yes,  it  is  price;  but  you  must  understand  there  are  other 
things  that  enter  into  ^rice  besides  labor.  Labor  is  not  the  only  cost  in  producing 
an  article.  Waste,  for  instance,  cuts  a  big  figure  in  the  cost.  There  have  been  man- 
ufacturers who  have  come  from  England  over  here  and  made  the  statement  in  publie 
that  the  waste  made  in  some  of  these  mills  in  Fall  River  wonld  make  good  diyidends 
for  them  in  England. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  is  so  f — A.  I  rather  think  the  statement  was  exaggerated, 
although  I  will  state  from  my  own  knowledge  that  the  waste  made  in  some  of  the 
mills  in  Fall  River  is  something  shameful,  and  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  pay  the 
dividends  they  do.  Some  pay  no  dividends,  and  I  think  the  reason  is  the  waste.  I 
think  the  cost  is  more  in  the  management  of  the  mill  than  in  anything  else.  We 
know  it  is  not  in  the  cost  of  labor.  To  put  it  plain,  I  think  the  English  get  more 
out  of  a  ponnd  of  cotton  than  we  do  here;  although  I  will  say  that  some  of  our  mills 
in  this  city  are  run  fully  as  well  as  the  best  managed  mills  in  England,  and  it  is 
undisputed  that  these  mills  are  making  good  money  and  have  been  making  good 
money  all  through  the  depression  from  1893. 

Q.  If  operatives  can  earn  more  per  product  in  England  and  Gennany  than  they 
can  here,  why  do  they  leave  their  employment  and  come  over  heref — A.  They  can 
earn  more  there.  They  have  told  me  so.  I  am  speaking  about  cotton  operatives 
now.  A  man  that  has  work  in  England  as  a  weaver  or  mule  spinner  or  slasher  ten- 
der, and  is' sure  of  steady  work,  is  better  ofi'  than  he  is  in  this  country.  But  yon 
know  human  nature  is  naturally  a  little  ambitious,  and  they  may  hear  about  this  bis 
country  of  ours  and  the  opportunities  for  young  men,  and,  although  making  a  good 
living  there,  they  come  here  seeking  better  opportunities  for  their  children.  As  long 
as  a  man  is  employed  there  he  is  a  swell;  he  is  better  oiT  as  far  as  getting  the  com- 
forts of  life  is  concerned  than  here.  But  when  he  is  once  out  of  work  ne  is  in  a 
worse  condition  because  he  has  not  the  same  opportunities  that  we  have  here.  When 
our  country  is  as  thickly  settled  and  has  as  many  people  per  square  mile  as  England 
has,  the  conditions  willbe  the  same.    In  fact,  they  are  tending  that  way.  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  there  compare  with  sav- 
ingH  in  banks  here? — A.  The  style  of  life  here  is  vastly  different  from  the  style  of 
life  there.  The  people  do  not  make  a  point  of  saving  as  much  as  they  do  here.  If 
thev  are  sure  of  a  good  living  that  satisfies  them.  They  enjoy  life  better  than  they 
do  here.  A  man  belongs  to  two  or  three  clubs  and  belongs  to  his  labor  organization. 
He  gets  a  certain  benefit  when  sick  and  so  much  when  dead.  He  may  belong  to  a 
mutnal  benefit  organization  and  get  so  much  more  when  sick  or  when  be  dief«.  He 
is  sure  of  that  if  anything  unfortunate  occurs  to  him.  He  is  assured  of  a  living  and 
is  care  free  and  enjovs  himself.  They  do  not  strive  to  accumulate  the  same  there  as 
here.  It  is  the  ambition  of  every  one  that  comes  here  to  get  rich,  and  all  work  and 
slave  and  toil  and  deprive  themselves,  in  a  great  many  instances,  of  things  that  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  their  well-being  in  order  to  accumulate  money. 

Q.  (Bj  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  the  wages  that  you  speak  of  as  being  better  there 
than  here  general,  oris  that  true  only  in  some  particular  Jinef — A.  My  infonu*- 
tiou  is  gained  from  statistics  gathered  in  Great  Britain. 
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Q.  Can  yon  give  the  name  of  the  book  f  It  is  an  interesting  subject  and  I  would 
like  to  examine  it. — ^A.  It  is  in  the  consnlar  reports. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Claaks.)  Do  you  know  of  any  working  people  here  who  would  so  to 
England  eyen  if  they  knew  they  would  have  a  job  when  they  got  there f — A.  it  is 
only  the  other  week  a  certain  man  was  complaining  to  me  about  not  doing  well 
enough  in  this  country.  I  asked  why  he  did  not  go  pack.  He  said  he  did  not  have 
sufficient  money  to  go  on,  or  he  would  go. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  think  most  of  the  working  people  have  made  pretty  good  savings 
heref — A.  No;  I  do- not  think  a  majority  of  our  people  could  stand  2  weeks'  vaca- 
tion without  suffering,  without  the  assistance  of  tne  labor  organizations. 

Q.  How  did  the  lal^r  organizations  get  their  money  except  by  saving  f — A.  From 
the  savings  of  the  individual  operatives. 

Q.  That  does  not  answer  my  question.  Do  you  think  anybody  will  exchange  his 
conditions  and  prospects  in  the  cotton-manufacturing  business  in  this  country  for  a 
position  over  there T— A.  If  you  want  to  know  as  to  individual  cases,  I  can  say  yes; 
as  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  do  you  not  think  they  are  better  off  here  than  there  f — A.  They 
should  be  the  best  judges  of  that. 

Q.  I  asked  your  opinion.  Of  course  yon  can  not  judge  for  them. — A.  The  condi- 
tious  here  are  not  the  same  as  they  were  years  ago.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
the  same  opportunity  as  there  was  years  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  tne  same  opportunities  for  employment  or  for  saving  f — A.  For 
emplovment  or  for  advancement.  There  are  not  the  same  inducements  for  people  to 
come  from  foreign  countries  and  settle  here. 

Q.  Why  is  thatf  Competition  is  greater. — ^A.  I  think  that  has  something  to  do 
with  it.  Here  is  a  question  that  a  great  many  people  do  not  give  as  much  thought 
to  as  they  should— tnis  question  of  competition.  The  fact  is  there  is  too  much  com- 
petition in  the  cotton  business  to-day,  and  it  is  brought  about  by  the  tariff  on  cotton 
goods.  The  tariff  has  given  us  this  large  market  to  ourselves,  and  it  gave  enormous 
profits  to  cotton  manuiacturing  for  a  while.  This  couutrv  has  lots  of  floating  capi- 
tal looking  for  good  and  safe  investments.  They  saw  there  were  good  profits  in 
cotton  manufacturing  and  went  into  it  and  finally  located  down  South.  The  nat- 
ural advantages  of  the  South,  for  one  thing,  and  the  inducements  offered  by  land 
promoters  for  another,  proved  strong  influences.  They  would  offer  almost  a  town 
site  to  locate  a  mill,  with  exemption  from  taxation,  and  consequently  thev  started 
to  build  up.  No  doubt  many  of  the  mills  will  go  down  almost  as  quick  as  the^  went 
up.  But  it  was  only  natural  to  suppose  that  as  long  as  there  was  capital  in  this 
country  looking  for  investment,  with  such  inducements  offered  to  them,  they  would 
take  advantage  of  them.  That  is  the  reason  there  has  been  so  large  a  growth  of  cot- 
ton manufactures  in  the  South.  We  have  an  overproduction  now,  and  wo  will  have 
a  greater  overproduction  than  we  have  now. 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  protective  duties  on  cotton  goods  repealed  f — A.  I 
would  not  advocate  a  sudden  and  radical  change  iu  tariffs,  although  I  will  state  here 
and  now  that  I  am  a  free  trader  in  my  views.  I  believe  this  country  can  compete 
with  any  other  country  in  the  world,  but  I  would  not  advocate  a  sudden  radical 
change  in  the  tariff,  because  any  sudden  or  radical  change  would  unsettle  it  for 
some  time  and  there  would  be  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of  snffering  until  conditions 
could  follow  in  operation  throughout  the  IJnitod  States. 

I  believe  in  reciprocity  as  projiosed  by  the  late  Mr.  James  G.  Blaine,  and  I  think 
tbnt  is  an  idea  that  ongbt  to  be  taken  hold  of  and  worked  out  by  our  statesmen.  I 
think  we  ought  to,  instead  of  appointing  consuls  as  a  reward  of  political  work,  send 
good  competent  men  that  can  command  the  respect  of  the  people  of  the  different 
countriea  where  they  are  located  and  build  up  trade,  try  to  stimulate  the  trade  of 
the  United  Statee  and  offer  inducements  in  the  line  of  reciprocal  trade  relations.  In 
that  way  you  could  undoubtedly  help  the  cotton  market  of  the  country,  and  if  you 
helped  that  market  yon  would  undoubtedly  help  the  others.  It  is  sometiiinff  that 
has  to  be  done.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  we  can  produce  more  cotton  cloth  than 
we  can  consume.  There  are  always  going  to  be  ups  and  downs  as  long  as  that  is  so ; 
hence  we  have  got  to  branch  out  and  get  foreign  markets.  There  is  a  field  right 
near  home  for  cotton  cloth,  I  think,  that  could  be  cultivated.  I  think  the  •man- 
ufacturers themselves  should  take  hold  of  this  matter,  and  when  thny  get  an  accumu- 
lation, if  they  can  get  the  fleld — and  undoubtedly  they  would  want  to— they  can 
command  it  all  the  time. 

Q.  Have  yoa  observed  that  our  exportation  of  goods  of  various  kinds  has  been 
increasing  rapidly  during  the  last  few  years  f — A.  Oh,  as  I  understand  they  have 
been  increasing,  but  we  have  not  got  the  market  in  Sonth  America  that  we  ouffht  to 
have.  I  do  not  know  how  manufacturers  in  other  sections  of  the  country  are  aoing, 
but  it  appears  to  me— I  may  be  wrong— that  the  manufacturers  of  this  section  of  the 
country  are  not  taking  hold  of  that  matter  as  they  should,  lliere  are  some  mills  in 
the  Sonth  that  are  heUl  up  to  us  as  making  enormous  profits  whose  trade  is  all  for- 
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eigii;  all  export  trade,  China  trade.  They  undonbtedly  do  make  large  profits  and 
ran  at  times  when  we  can  not.  Of  coarse,  their  trade  might  have  been  ansettled  od 
accoant  of  this  Chinese  war,  bat  they  will  undonbtedly  recover  again, 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  we  had  an  absence  of  duties  we  should  be  likely  «>  have  any 
more  foreign  goods  here  in  this  market  to  contend  withf — A.  I  think  so;  if  we  had 
no  duties  on  tnem.  I  am  not  advocating  for  an  instnnt  the  repeal  of  all  daties;  bnt 
I  would  advocate,  as  I  said  before,  reciprocity  with  these  Soutn  American  nations  if 
we  could  have  it  without  nnsettling  our  own  market  or  our  own  economic  conditions 
and  baild  up  a  trade  there.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  anything  in  that  line,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  country. 

Q.  Is  there  a  manufacture  in  Fall  River  of  furs;  that  is,  a  manufacture  where  furs 
are  cut  from  skins  and  used  for  hatsf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  it  employ  considerable  machinery  and  a  good  many  people  and  consider- 
able capital? — A.  The  hat  business  is  something  I  do  not  know  anything  at  all 
about,  and  that  concern  I  have  never  been  in.  I  do  not  know  how  much  machinery 
they  use  there.  I  have  no  idea  of  what  the  value  of  the  plant  is.  It  is  a  large  con- 
cern, I  believe,  for  the  hat  manufacture.  I  do  not  know  anything  as  to  the  amoont 
of  capital. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  about  when  it  was  established? — A.  No,  not  exactly, 
except  I  know  it  has  been  going  a  number  of  years. 

Dr.  Davis.  Perhaps  I  can  answer  that  question — twelve  years. 

The  VViTNBSS.  Twelve  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  know  what  the  duty  is  on  far  for  hats? — A.  No;  I 
could  not  state  now. 

Q.  Would  you  favor  reciprocity  or  any  other  arrangement  that  would  take  off 
that  duty,  if  you  thought  the  efiect  would  be  to  close  that  mill  ? — A.  I  do  not  think 
that  mill  would  close  if  the  duty  was  taken  oft',  no  matter  what  it  might  be. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  proprietor  imports  thousands  of  skins  every  year  from 
Australia? — A.  Probably  it  is. 

Q.  Does  ho  not  have  to  pay  a  duty  on  them? — A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  He  strips  the  fur  hero,  does  he  not:  cute  the  furs  from  the  skins  here? — A.  Yes; 
I  believe  he  does.  I  have  heard  something  about  his  having  machines  down  there 
to  strip  the  fur  off. 

Q.  Let  me  state  a  case.  It  is  said  that  there  are  3  or  4  similar  mills  in  this  country 
owned  by  concerns  which  prior  to  12  years  ago  carried  on  the  business  exclosivcly 
in  foreign  countries;  bnt  after  the  McKinley  tariff  was  adopted,  putting  a  duty  on 
fur  for  hats,  it  seemed  to  them  to  be  an  object  to  have  mills  in  this  country,  so  they 
have  opened  them  and  employed  a  good  deal  of  American  labor.  And  if  that  daty 
were  now  taken  off  it  is  said  that  they  would  close  their  American  mills  and  produce 
in  their  European  plants  for  this  market.  If  that  were  so,  could  this  mill  here  in  Fall 
Kiver  continue  to  operate  and  compete? — A.  I  do  not  always  take  notice  of  these 
threats  of  moneyed  men  or  capitalists,  and,  fui*thermore,  that  is  a  case  that  I  no  not 
know  anything  at  all  about.  I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about  the  hat  wannfac- 
taring  business,  how  much  the  duties  are,  or  the  price  of  the  goods,  or  anything  else, 
and  therefore  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  intelligently  discuss  that  question.  Bat,  as 
1  said,  I  never  have  taken  any  notice  of  threats  made  by  men  of  that  kind,  because 
I  know  what  they  amount  to ;  and  I  will  say  here  that  there  are  conditions  under 
which  this  concern  has  grown  up  that  would  disgrace  any  community.  Now,  I  know 
for  a  fact  instances  of  women  working  in  that  mill  there  from  6  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  10  o'clock  at  night,  day  after  day,  and  all  that  time  doing  men's  work. 
And  where  men  would  earn  from  $18  to  $20,  these  women  are  getting  abont  $10  a 
week  and  working  all  that  time.  I  know  that  as  an  absolute  fact,  as  a  party  told 
nie  who  Jives  in  the  same  block  as  I  do.  Furthermore,  it  was  not  American  help,  so 
I  am  told.  I  know  a  relative  of  mine  went  down  there  and  worked  2  weeks  for 
nothing  and  then  got  put  on  pay,  and  they  wanted  him  to  learn  some  other  job  and 
work  K>r  nothing,  and  then  when  he  did* that  and  learned  it,  they  wanted  him  to 
learn  something  else  and  work  for  nothing.  That  is  the  way  they  are  continually 
changing  around.  They  compelled  him  another  time  to  work  for  nothing,  and  then 
put  him  on  another  Job.    No  wonder  a  man  can  increase  his  plant  with  sach  a  system. 

Q.  Is  labor  organized  in  that  plant? — A.  No,  unfortunately,  it  is  not.  Yon  are  not 
probably  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  man  was  driven  out  ot  Danbury  by  organized 
labor  and  he  located  in  Fall  River,  here.  He  has  no  union  in  Fall  Kiver.  I  do  not 
want  to  say  that  the  gentleman  who  owns  this  factory  understands  the  conditions 
that  exist  there.  You  take  a  large  plant  like  that,  or  like  our  mills,  and  a  great 
many  things  happen  inside  of  a  mill  that  the  treasurer  is  not  cognizant  of.  He  has 
not  the  time  to  tind  out  all  the  circumstances.  There  is,  say,  a  certain  room  being 
run.  It  is  the  object  of  the  man  running  it  to  do  so  as  cheaply  as  possible,  so  that 
if  there  is  a  new  foreman  or  a  new  treasurer  he  will  be  promoted  to  treasurer  or  fore- 
man* TIio  treasnrer  never  makes  iiy|  i,irie«  as  to  how  it  in  boing  run,  generally.  He 
loojiw  tor  rw.^iilta  in  ih>'  tnlwv,     !i  ihore  is  twiy  cys©  hrouj^ht  befort  him  where  people 
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have  been  used  wrongfully,  he  will  right  that.  The  offi< 
ing  to  remedy  wrongs;  that  has  been  my  experience  \^ 
want  to  say  that  this  man  that  runs  this  factory  knows  i 
is  carried  on.  There  is  many  a  thing  in  a  largo  shop 
nothing  about  at  all.  It  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  condi 
large  corporations.  You  remember  the  saying,  that  a 
damn  and  no  body  to  kick. 

Q.  If  the  circumstances  you  have  set  forth  were  the  c< 
in  that  establishment,  do  you  not  think  the  proprietor 
know  itf — A.  Not  necessarily,  unless  it  was  brought  to  '. 

Q.  Would  you  so  adjust  the  tariff  or  reciprocity  as  t 
this  country f— A.  That  would  depend;  I  believe  that  thi 
be  passed  for  the  benefit  of  the  m^ority  of  the  people  ( 
matter  what  it  is. 

Q.  You  believe  it  is  better  to  produce  goods  in  this 
produced  in  foreign  countries  for  usf — A.  Why,  certainl 

Q.  Therefore,  in  any  changes  of  laws  that  you  would  re 
the  preservation  of  our  industries  and  our  employmer 
want  to  do  that,  but  I  should  not  want  to  foster  some  1 
at  the  expense  of  a  large  one.  I  would  not  want  to  fost^ 
and  benefit  a  few,  probably  only  one  or  two  individuals, 
try  that  gave  employment  to  thousands  and  thousands  o 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  where  that  has  been  doi 
that  yon  were  speaking  about  now,  of  this  rabbit-fur  J 
that  would  affect  but  very  few  people. 

Q.  It  would  turn  some  people  out  of  employment  if 
That  is  a  question.    I  would  not  want  to  say  that.    If  tb 
If  the  mills  were  closed  it  would,  undoubtedly;  but  it 
that  if  the  tariff'  is  taken  off  the  mills  are  going  to  close 

Q.  If  they  did  not  exist  before  the  tariff  was  put  on,  j 
they  conld  not  exist  if  it  were  taken  off,  would  you  fav 
Did  not  the  hat-fur  industry 

Q.  The  hat-fur  industry  in  this  country! — A.  It  did  u< 
put  on  f 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  of  course  that  is  an  industry  that  ] 
I  would  not  want  to  enter  into  any  lengthy  discussion 
were  made  out  of  some  material  before  the  McKinley  tai 
I  do  not  know  but  that  they  wore  just  as  well  as  a  fui 
facture  probably  gave  employment  to  as  many  people  ai 

Q.  Of  course;  we  are  not  discussing  the  subject.  I  w 
your  views  as  to  how  the  laws  ought  to  bo  changed  in 
national  legislation  on  the  hours  of  labor,  women  and  n 
importance,  and  questions  that  really  Congress  ought 
Furthermore,  they  ought  to  have  power  to  appoint  nai 
over  these  mills,  too. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  an  inspect 
by  State  officers  f — A.  I  believe  that  the  State  should  ap] 
there  should  be  national  officers  appointed,  also,  to  hav( 
the  whole  system.  We  have  State  inspectors  here,  but  i 
laws  on  the  statute  books.  I  bel  ieve  they  mean  to  do  i 
they  are  handicapped.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of 
law.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  a  conviction,  tc 
and  testify.  Quite  often  this  proceeding  leads  to  the  ( 
fact,  if  a  case  is  taken  into  court,  certain  women  will  per 
to  testify  against  the  corporation,  for  fear  they  will  lose  1 
law  should  be  changed  so  that  these  men  should  have  tb 
cers.  You  catch  a  man  stealing  anything,  and  he  is  tal 
and  fined  and  sent  to  jail  on  the  testimony  of  the  police 
cers  catch  any  corporation  stealing  time,  the  oorporatioi 
down  to  court  and  the  inspector's  evidence  ought  to  be 
have  two  of  them  go;  but  the  evidence  of  the  police  o£ 
convict.  That  system  would  lead  to  a  better  enforceme 
great  help  and  benefit  to  the  women  and  children  emjilo 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Fall  Rivkr,  Mass.,  February  2g,  190U 

TESTIMOmr  OF  ME.  EGBERT  T.  DAVIS, 

President  of  the  Stafford,  Wampanoag  and  Algonquin  Print  MilU, 

The  saboommission  being  in  session  at  Fall  River,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert T.  Davis  was  introdac^  as  a  witness  at  4.56  p.  m.,  and,  being  first  aiily  sworn, 
testified  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  yonr  name  and  post-office  address.— A.  Robert  T. 
Davis,  Fall  River^  Mass. 

Q.  Are  yon  officially  connected  with  any  of  the  mauafactnring  corporations  beref— 
A.  I  am  president  and  director  of  the  Stafford  Mills,  president  or  the  Waoipanosg 
Mills,  director  of  the  Merchants  and  Robertson  Mills,  and  president  of  the  Algonquin 
Print  Works. 

Q.  Have  yon  long  had  an  interest  in  cotton  mannfactnring  in  Fall  Riverf — A 
Tes ;  I  have  had  some  interests  since  1849. 

Q.  Abont  how  much  capital  is  embarked  in  cotton  mannfaotorin^  in  Fall  Riverf— 
A.  I  think  the  total  capitalization  is  something  like  $9^,000,000.  All  the  mills  hi?e 
been  nndercapitalized.  In  former  times  that  was  the  policy — a  mistaken  policy,  I 
think,  because,  while  the  business  was  very  good  and  large  dividends  were  made  in 
those  days,  it  had  the  effect  of  arousing  a  good  deal  of  competitive  feeling  witii  the 
manufacturers  throughout  the  country,  and  also  tended  to  put  the  manufacturers  in 
a  somewhat  false  position  in  regard  to  labor.  For  instance,  the  Union  MiUs,  in 
which  I  was  a  director  and  ha<l  some  stock,  only  had  a  capital  of  $175,000.  When 
it  was  bnilt  it  only  had  15,000  spindles,  and  when  they  enlarged  the  ndUa,  which 
they  did  by  accumulations  of  capital,  the  capital  still  remained  the  same  for  several 
years,  and  then  dropped  to  $155,000, 1  think,  by  the  purchase  by  the  mill  of  its  own 
stock.  When  the  corporation  increased  to  40,000  spindles  it  was  still  $175,000  capital, 
and  my  impression  is  that  the  capitalization  was  not  increased  when  it  reached 
something  like  70,000  spindles.  Of  course  upon  a  capitalization  like  that  very  large 
dividends  could  be  paid.  The  property  was  no  doubt  worth  $1,000,000  when  it  was 
nominally  only  $175,000.  They  were  making  very  large  dividends,  and  it  was 
assumed,  and  honestly  so,  by  outsiders,  who  did  not  know  the  facte^jbhat  those  were 
dividends  on  a  fair  valuation  of  the  actual  assets  of  the  concern.  That  policy  con- 
tinned  somewhat  for  many  years.  The  capital  stock  of  the  mills  in  Fall  River  did 
not  represent  the  value  of  their  real  estate  and  machinery,  and  as  they  went  on 
they  would  accumulate  enough  In  the  course  of  years  to  pay  the  debt  which  was 
incurred  at  thd  start,  but  of  course  the  dividends  would  always  be.  paid  on  this  under- 
valuation of  the  capital. 

This  Union  Mill  has  had  a  wonderful  history.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  qnote 
it,  because  it  stands  out  as  an  exception  to  the  general  history  of  the  town.  That 
mill,  through  no  fault  of  its  own,  finally  failed,  and  the  creditors,  which  were  larse 
banks,  took  the  mill  at  a  valuation  of  $500,000.  The  general  impression  of  the  people 
in  the  town  was  that  it  was  worth  twice  that  amount.  Upon  that  capitalization 
they  went  on.  It  was  very  well  managed  from  the  time  it  passed  into  new  haDd^ 
from  that  day  to  this,  and  has  been  making  large  dividends.  Tbat  is  the  mill  Mr. 
Jackson  refers  to.  They  have  recently  made  an  addition  to  the  capital  stock  <^ 
$%0,000,  making  a  stock  dividend  of  that  amount,  and  they  have  also  made  special 
dividends.  It  has  been  a  very  remarkably  prosperous  mill.  It  struck  onto  a  cer- 
tain line  of  goods  at  a  time  when  they  were  in  great  demand,  and  made  money.  Hie 
general  fact,  however,  is  that  to-day  the  great  bulk  of  the  mill  property  of  Fall 
Kiver  can  be  purchased  below  par.  I  should  be  willing  to  sell  out  my  stock  in 
various  mills,  certainly  at  not  above  par,  and  I  would  be  delighted  to  have  anybody 
offer  me  par  for  my  stock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  does  that  showf  Does  it  show  that  the  stock  i8ino^ 
dinately  profitable  or  only  moderately  so  f — A.  Only  moderately  so.  Yon  know  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  wear  and  tear  in  these  mills.  Mills  become  old  in  the  course  of  10 or 
15  years.  It  is  generally  understood  that  a  mill  should  be  largely  renovated  in  the 
course  of  15  years.  Most  of  its  machinery  should  be  displaced  by  newer  and  man 
improved  machinery.  In  that  respect  the  mills  are  handicapped,  and  for  some  rea- 
son or  other  these  mills  have  been  compelled  to  stop.  My  impreesion  is  tbat  they 
have  always  waited  too  long  before  they  stop.  They  stopped  within  the  pastS 
years  a  little  short  of  3  months.  To-day  we  have  an  accumulation  of  goods  whieh 
wlU,  I  think,  compel  another  stop.  As  we  are  doing  business  now,  practically  we 
are  able  to  run  about  11  months  in  the  year.  If  we  run  the  mills  12  months  in  the 
year  there  comes  a  time  when  wo  are  compelled  to  stop  and  prices  drop.  The  goods 
are  selling  below  cost  in  these  mills  to-day  at  3  cents.    We  can  not  manufacture  the 
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goods  at  3  cents,  or  at  Icnst  I  am  so  inforinecl  by  men  'who  would  not  bo  likely  to 
state  the  matter  erroneoasly  to  me. 

Q.  I^  that  largely  dno  to  the  fact  that  the  price  of  the  cotton  entering  into  those 
^oods  was  high?— A.  It  is  largely  due,  I  think,  to  the  fact  that  to-day  tne  bosiness 
IS  somewhat  overdone.  There  are  more  spindles  than  are  needed  in  the  making  of 
our  class  of  cotton  goods,  and  the  impression  of  onr  manafactarers  is  that  we  are  at 
a  disadvantage;  that  we  are  handicapped.  I  think  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  is 
probably  the  fact. 

My  own  view,  however,  is  that  these  conditions  will  gradually  equalize  to  a  very 
largo  extent.  I  am  not  so  much  of  a  croaker  as  many  men  abont  the  Southern  com- 
petition.* They  are  veiy  much  excited  now  down  South  and  are  booming  business 
just  as  we  did  20  years  ago.  I  presume  there  are  to-day  a  good  many  mills  started 
in  the  South  that  will  be  in  operation  within  the  coming  year,  and  I  presume  they 
will  increase  the  product  perhaps  very  materially.  If  so,  we  shall  suffer  for  some 
years,  but  they  will  also  sulTer.  The  growth  of  the  country  is  something  like  a 
million  and  a  halt'  a  year.  Tliat  ^owth,  together  with  what  I  think  is  looking  like 
a  foreign  market  for  our  goods,  will  tinally  give  us  a  fair  business.  In  the  meantime 
I  think  the  South  is  so  situated  that  it  can  not  probably  stop  as  well  as  we  do,  and 
my  view  is  we  must  consent  to  that  handicap.  If  we  can  only  run  11  months  in  the 
year,  we  had  better  only  do  it.  My  view  of  it  is  that  within  5  years  we  will  have 
the  question  of  labor  and  of  hours  in  the  South  settled,  and  there  will  not  be  the 
disparity  between  us  and  the  manufacturers  of  that  section  that  there  is  to-day. 
The  more  vigorously  they  extend  the  business  the  quicker  that  will  come,  because 
labor  will  be  in  greater  demand  and,  like  any  other  commodity,  when  tnere  is  a 
large  demand  the  value  of  that  labor  in  the  market  will  rise.  It  is  already  doing 
BO  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  popularly  admitted.  They  are  competing  with  each 
other,  going  from  one  mill  to  anotner,  wanting  to  get  them  back,  and  it  is  claimed 
in  some  cases  the  price  of  labor  has  nearly  doubled  in  a  short  jieriod  of  time.  I  do 
not  know  what  facts  you  gentlemen  have  acquired  in  the  matter,  but  I  am  well 
satisfied  and  have  every  co&dence  that  within  a  period  not  at  all  remote  we  will 
find  we  are  compelled  to  pay  higher  wages  for  labor  in  the  South  and  be  compelled 
to  have  shorter  hours,  and  then  with  all  these  other  things  equal  I  believe  that  New 
England  can  maintain  herself  in  competition.    And  I  befleve  Massachusetts  can. 

Q.  Do  you  think  greater  equality  in  these  respects  between  the  States  would  be 
desirable? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  How  would  you  promote  it? — A.  A  number  of  years  ago  when  I  was  in  Congress, 
in  the  Forty-eighth  Congress,  I  offered  what  I  then  believed  a  solution.  I  had  always 
been  thinking  of  these  matters  and  was  always  an  advocate  of  the  10-hour  law.  It 
occurred  to  mo  that  if  we  could  have  a  change  in  the  Constitution,  limiting  the  hours 
of  labor  in  the  textile  industries,  and  other  pursuits,  too,  it  would  equalize  these  con- 
ditions, and  States  that  were  legislating  in  favor  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
workingman  would  not  be  handicapped  by  those  who  were  disregarding  those  rights. 
And  I  bought  that  if  we  had  a  national  labor  law  it  would  be  necessary  to  change 
the  Constitution  in  order  to  pass  such  a  law.  During  the  three  terms  that  I  was  In 
Congress  I  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  every  Congress  a  resolution  calling  for 
this  change;  but  I  afterwards  changed  my  mind  because  I  did  not  believe  it  feanble. 
The  more  I  thought  of  it  the  less  feasible  it  seemed  to  me.  The  Southern  States 
themselves  could  prevent  the  passage  of  a  constitutional  amendment.  I  gradually 
reached  the  view  that  after  all  a  national  law  could  be  passed  by  Congress  and 
would  accomplish  the  whole  object;  that  under  the  general  welfare  clause  of  the 
Constitution  Congress  would  have  ample  power  to  do  it,  and  that  when  referred  to 
the  Supreme  Court--a  matter  that  was  in  line  with  the  advance  of  civilization, 
which  means  greater  convenience  and  greater  comfort,  better  health  and  all  those 
considerations— that  the  court  would  never  go  backward  and  give  us  a  decision  that 
would  favor  barbarism  instead  of  civilization.  I  am  confident  to-day  that  such  a 
law  as  that  could  be  passed,  and  those  are  the  gentlemen  [indicating  representatives 
of  labor  organiz.ations]  who  can  have  it  passed — the  representatives  of  the  labor 
unions  of  this  country,  if  they  will  simply  take  hold  of  it.  If  they  would  not  stop 
with  Massachusetts,  but  would  call  upon  their  allied  associated  labor  unions  in  the 
West,  apply  to  their  members  of  Congress  through  their  several  unions,  and  then 
their  larger  federated  unions  get  together  and  pass  resolutions  insisting  on  Con- 
gress doing  this  thing,  I  have  faith  that  perhaps  within  two  Congresses  it  would 
be  done,  and  possibly  in  one.  If  each  member  of  Congress  was  applied  to  by  the 
labor  unions  in  his  district  he  would  vote  for  it.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  will  take  up  that  matter  energetically  and  in  earnest,  and,  if  so, 
they  can  put  it  through.    Those  who  would  bo  free  themselves  must  strike  the  blow. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital  in 
the  cotton  business  in  Fall  Kiver? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Are  the  unions  generally  recognized  and  welcomed  by  the  manufacturers  now- 
adays?— A.  They  are  in  the  city.  For  years  the  manufacturers  felt— and  it  was  per- 
haps a  natural  feeling  with  them  in  those  days,  having  the  capital  and  in  that  respect 
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running  the  risk,  having  an  interest  they  conld  not  mn  away  from,  while  the  laborar 
coald  take  his  laoor  away — felt  that  they  should  control  the  situation.  They  undoubt- 
edly looked  with  disfavor  upon  any  organization  of  labor  and  thought  the  whole  quea- 
tion  should  be  in  their  hands  and  that  they  would  deal  justly.  But  of  course'tbat 
could  not  be  expected.  They  were  one  party  to  the  matter,  and  the  laborer  was  as 
much  a  party  in  manufacturing :  the  manufacturer  could  not  get  along  without  them. 
The  manufacturer  furnished  the  capital  and  the  laborer  the  intelligence  and  the 
operating  force.  Neither  one  could  get  along  without  the  other.  As  the  years  went 
on  in  this  town  the  laborer  began  first  organizing  and  then  insisting  on  this  and 
that  which  he  deemed  necessary  to  his  interests,  and  finally  the  point  was  reached 
that  the  manufacturer  in  each  mill  would  recognize  the  operatives  in  that  mill  and 
meet  them  and  confer  with  them  in  regard  to  an^  question  between  thorn.  That 
went  on  for  some  time/ and  finally  the  laborer,  still  insisting  on  having  his  rights, 
at  last  succeeded  in  meeting  in  conferences  the  manufacturers.  I  think  the  fint 
conference  was  about  3  years  ago.  I  do  not  think  that  to-day  the  representatives  of 
labor  have  any  fault  to  find  witn  the  way  they  are  treated  by  the  manufacturers. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  these  conferences  and  this  friendly  feeling:  have  a  con- 
servative and  steadying  tendency  f — A.  I  think  so.  I  think  that  this  conference 
exerted  a  very  excellent  influence  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  there  should  be 
an  antagonism  at  that  time  on  the  question  of  wages.  Times  were  hard  then,  and 
manufacturers  deemed  it  necessary  to  reduce  wages.  A  strike  was  very  imminent 
Of  course  the  great  body  of  the  operatives  disliked  to  have  wages  lowered  under  any 
circumstances.  These  gentlemen  [indicating  representatives  of  labor  organizations] 
I  am  willing  to  say  behaved  in  the  most  conservative  and  intelligent  manner  in 
regard  to  that  and  really  prevented  a  strike  b^  their  members  at  tiiat  time.  The 
strike  actually  did  occur  in  New  Bedford  but  did  not  occur  here. 

Q.  Are  many  goods  produced  here  for  export? — A.  No;  not  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes.  The  print  goods  which  are  printed  of  course  are  not  a  full  manufactured 
article,  and  it  woiild  be  difficult  to  export  them  in  that  form.  They  would  need  to 
be  prepared  for  the  market.  I  do  not  well  see  how  in  print  cloths  remaining  in  tbe 
crude  form  a  foreign  trade  could  be  established  to  any  great  extent.  Thoy  should 
be  either  printed  or  at  least  converted  in,  bleached  or  put  in  some  form  that  the 
trader  can  take  them  and  sell  them;  and  in  order  to  accomplish  that  some  commer- 
cial houses  would  probably  have  to  take  that  up  and  establish  their  branches  in 
various  points  in  South  America  and  in  the  East  and  wherever  there  is  a  good  oppor- 
tunity. It  looks  more  like  something  of  that  kind  being  done  now  than  at  any  pre- 
vious period  of  our  manufacturing  history.  I  think  that  is  being  looked  to ;  iu  fact, 
we  have  already  some  little  trade  that  has  oome  to  us.  The  print  works  with  whicli 
I  am  connected  I  know  have  sold  in  the  British  West  Indies  some  prints. 

Q.  l^o  you  think  of  any  changes  that  can  be  made  in  any  of  our  laws  to  help  the 
export  trade f — A.  No,  I  do  not,  except  I  think  that  Blaine's  idea  of  reciprocal  legis- 
lation— we  making  some  concessions  and  they  making  some  concessions— would 
help  it. 

Q.  On  what  basis  would  you  make  those  concessions?  So  far  as  possible  on  non- 
competing  articles?— A.  Yes;  I  would.    I  think  that  would  be  the  true  principle. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  good  policy  to  injure  any  industry  by  reducing  the 
duties  by  way  of  a  treaty  for  the  sake  of  gaining  concessions  from  any  other  coun- 
try ? — A.  No,  I  do  not  tliink  it  would  be.  Of  course  we  have  had  a  long  history  of 
tariff  legislation  in  other  ways  in  this  country.  It  has  been  looked  into  very  care- 
fully and  very  skillfully.  Successive  Congresses  have  had  the  advantage  of  previons 
mistakes,  and  we  have  finally  built  up  a  protective  system  that  has  seemed  to  work 
admirably.  It  has  preserved  our  home  market,  which  is  an  immense  market.  In  my 
time  there  has  been  an  addition  to  that  home  market  of  50,000,000  people,  and  it  has 
reached  the  immense  figure  of  some  75,000,000,  and  that  in  a  little  over  a  century. 
The  world  furnishes  no  parallel. 

Q.  Is  it  your  belief  tnat  if  the  duties — say,  on  cotton  goods— were  repeale<l  or 
reduced  there  would  be  danger  of  more  foreign  competition  in  our  market  ?— A.  Yes; 
I  think  there  would  be  times  in  Europe  when  the  people  of  that  continent  would  be 
sufl'ering  just  as  we  are  suft'ering  to-day,  and  when  thev  could,  as  they  have  done, 
dump  large  quantities  of  goods  into  this  country  and  sell  them  for  what  they  conld 
get  for  them,  thus  reducing  the  price  hero  and  increasing  the  difficulties  of  the  man- 
ufacturer, and  with  the  manufacturer  the  troubles  of  the  laborer,  because  if  tbe 
manufacturer  can  not  succeed  where  is  the  laborer? 

Q.  Is  it  the  practice  of  exporting  nations  to  sell  their  products  iu  other  countries 
even  below  cost? — A.  It  is;  at  least  that  is  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Why  do  they  do  that?— A.  To  preserve  the  home  market;  to  preserve  the 
profits  which  they  make  at  home,  and  where  they  have  a  ^ood  trade  with  some  for- 
eign country  to  preserve  their  margins  there.  I  suppose  if  we  could  find  a  market 
to-day  we  would  be  willing  to  sell  all  these  goods  we  have  iu  Fall  River  abroad  at 
less  than  cost,  feeling  that  we  could  recoup  ourselves  for  that  loss  by  the  margin  we 
would  get  for  the  current  production. 
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Q.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  if  onr  dutii 
be  subject  to  receiving  large  quantities  of  fon 
duction,  either  here  or  there  f — A.  Exaotlv. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  object  to  be  gained  by  m 
do  not.  I  i^proach  that  subject  with  a  great 
it  is  BO  difficult  to  make  proper  tariff  adjnstm 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  a  general  ta 
country  f— A.  My  recollection  is  that  It  has  c 
Of  course  business  is  remarkably  timid^  and 
uncertainties  of  business  tends  to  iigure  it  vei 

Q.  Is  there  a  practicability  of  changing  one 
the  whole  question  f — A.  I  do  not  see  now. 

Q.  Some  people  have  recently  expressed  a  d 
steel,  because  the  manufacturers  of  iron  and 
entered  into  a  great  combination  which  som< 
opinion,  would  be  the  effect  on  domestic  compe 
duties? — A.  I  confess  it  is  a  matter  I  had  not  c 
onr  own  market  f 

Q.  I  mean  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  coi 
it  would  be  disastrous  unless  the  business  h 
make  large  profits  without  any  protection,  an 
to  me  that  tnis  country  has  been  placing  itseli 
producers  in  all  these  important  lines  by  a 
inroads  of  foreign  competition ;  and  now  we  fi 
their  own  ground,  very  much  to  the  appar 
of  French  and  German  and  Russian  statesmon 
try  is  liable  to  take  their  business  from  t 
them  on  their  own  shores.  Lord  Rosebei 
the  vast  combinations  of  industry  in  this 
can  not  say  that  I  believe  in  intiated  con 
stocks  and  bonds.  I  believe  that  is  not 
in  fj^etting  rid  of  domestic  competition  in  bu 
petmg.  I  think  it  is  better  for  everybody  c 
something  in  that  line  here.  In  the  print-clol 
in  prices.  There  are  certain  defects  oonnecte( 
that  are  perhaps  difficult  to  overcome,  but  we 
price  for  this  description  of  goods  at  home,  a 
what  we  had  been  aoing  prior  to  that,  makinj 
tion  than  the  individuiu  corporations  would  I 
they  were  preyed  upon  by  brokers  who  would 
communicate  with  twenty  or  thirty  corpora ti( 
which  are  well  known  to  brokers  they  coold  si 
one  man,  another  a  little  lower  and  another  a  c 
utterly  demoralized  in  this  town,  and  it  requ 
to  maintain  a  respectable  margin  on  our  goc 
mining  us,  and  perbaps  it  is  that  experience  t 

Q.  Has  that  combination  enabled  you  or  i 
inordinate  price? — A.  No;  it  has  not.  Wear 
be  policy  to  attempt  to  do  it.  Of  course  we  c 
a  pretty  large  share  of  the  print-cloth  businc 
constantly  decreasing. 

Q.  Do  you  see  economic  advantages  in  the  c 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  as  well  as  th 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  great  consolidatio 
among  the  various  industries  in  the  last  few  ; 
natural  evolution  in  business? — A.  I  think  i 
Undoubtedly  tbere  are  evils  connected  with  i 
use  of  by  speculators  and  inflated  values  hav 
mistake  has  been  made;  but  I  do  believe  in 
what  will  give  us  a  very  large  proportion  of  t 
I  believe  that  the  people  abroad  see  it. 

Q.  One  cotton  mill  treasurer  in  Massaohnset 
reduction  on  the  duties  on  cotton  machinery 
a  lower  cost  ? — A.  That  is  looking  at  it  strictly ; 
but  men  who  are  engaged  in  large  pursuits  mn 
do  not  believe  it  woula  be  for  the  advantage  o 
have  those  duties  reduced  or  removed.  Alret 
here  from  abroad.  There  is  one  pretty  larg< 
built  here,  and  of  course  they  are  employing 
even  more  of  that  will  be  done. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  understand  that  tbe  cotton  machinery  now  made  in  this  country  is  as 
good  as  that  made  in  England  f — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  the  prices  paid  for  it  are  higher  than  the  proper  ranee  of  prices 
of  other  prodacts  in  this  conntry  f — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  they  are.  Within  a  nnm- 
ber  of  years  there  has  been  a  constantly  iucreaiug  nse  of  American  machinery.  We 
are  not  nsing  as  mach  foreign  machinery  as  we  formerly  did,  and  I  am  inclmed  to 
think  the  ditference  in  price  to-day  is  not  very  great ;  adthongh  a  Mr.  Walker  who 
nsed  to  furnish  ns  a  good  deal  of  machinery  told  me  probably  fifteen  15  ago  that 
his  labor  cost  was  just  abont  half  what  the  labor  cost  the  manniactnrer  of  machinery 
in  this  country. 

Q.  Did  he  mean  one-half  as  much  per  amount  of  product! — A.  He  meant  that  in 
making  any  given  class  of  machinery  the  labor  engaged  in  producing  that  machin- 
ery cost  him  just  about  half  what  it  would  cost  in  this  country  to  make  that 
machinery. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  if  the  duties  were  repealed,  what  would  be  the  effect  on 
the  industry  heref — A.  A  child  could  answer  that.  It  would  be  prejudicial,  if  not 
disastrous. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris).  What  is  the  price  of  cotton  goods  now  compared  with 
what  it  was  when  you  first  became  interested  in  the  industry? — A.  Much  less.  The 
Union  Mill  was  built  in  1859,  and  then  the  nrices  were  higher.  And  there  was  a 
great  range  of  prices  after  the  war  commencea  in  1861.  Everything  went  up  then 
extraordinarily.  Prices  were  exceptional.  I  should  think  the  ordinary  prices  were 
5  to  6  cents  for  what  we  are  now  trying  to  get  3  cents  for. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  of  labor  then  compared  with  what  it  is  now  f — A.  The  price 
then,  I  think,  would  average  less  than  it  does  now.  I  am  not  sure  on  that  point, 
but  I  Rhould  say  the  wages  of  labor  were  less  than  they  are  now. 

Q.  Was  it  as  well  or  better  employed  then  than  now! — A.  No;  I  do  not  know 
that  it  was.  Of  course,  for  some  years  there  were  stoppages  of  machinery ;  but  in  a 
number  of  years  business  was  good  and  of  course  the  mills  were  run.  Then  after- 
wards there  came  an  occasional  strike.  The  stoppage  of  our  machinery  in  those 
days  was  very  largely  due  to  strikes.  I  think  there  was  no  large  voluntary  stop- 
page of  machinery  on  the  part  of  manufacturers. 

Q.  Your  city  is  a  manufacturing  town  almost  exclusively,  is  it  notf— A.  Almost 
exclusively. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  your  citizens  now  compared  with  then— better 
or  worse  f — A.  Well,  the  place  was  small  when  I  first  knew  it — about  10,000  inhab- 
itants, while  now  it  has  over  100,000.  There  was  a  larger  proportion  of  people  who 
had  lived  here  for  some  generations  and  had  acquired  some  property.  But  you  take 
the  average  citizen  of  Fall  River,  and  I  think  his  oohdition  now  is  decidedly  better. 
I  think  he  lives  more  comfortably;  I  think  that  he  knows  how  to  obey  the  laws  of 
health  better;  I  think  that  he  has,  you  might  say,  more  luxuries,  more  conveniences, 
and  is  altogether  in  better  condition  than  he  was  in  those  days.  I  make  that  remark 
in  regard  to  labor. 

Q.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  if  that  would  apply  to  your  operatives f — A.  Yes;  with 
respect  to  the  occupation  of  textile  operatives,  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  a  number  of  years  ago  we  instituted  inquiries  all  over  the  State 
with  regard,  among  other  things,  to  the  health  of  the  operatives  as  compared  with 
that  of  other  classes  of  the  population.  We  sent  a^^nts  down  to  Fall  Ktver,  and 
their  report  showed  that  our  operative  population  nad  as  small  a  proportion  of 
deaths— I  think  I  am  correct  in  this  statement — as  any  class  of  our  ])eople  had.  It 
surprised  the  secretary  of  the  board,  Dr.  Derby,  at  that  time,  so  much  so  that  be 
thought  there  must  bo  some  mistake,  and  ho  was  hardly  inclined  to  publish  tbe 
statement.  I  must  confess  that  as  the  agents  had  been  sent  here  and  had  collected 
the  information,  I  insisted  that  the  report  should  be  published,  and  the  board  agreed 
with  me  and  it  was  published. 

Mr.  O'DoNNKLL.  Mav  I  ask  what  date  that  wasf — A.  It  was  probably  between  15 
and  20  years  ago,  and  Dr.  Hooper,  who  was  our  most  eminent  physician  at  that  time 
and  public  man,  also  gave  some  evidence  on  the  subject  and  declared  that  that  was 
his  experience. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Your  citizens  generally  own  their  own  homes f — A.  No; 
I 'Should  say  not  generally.  A  large  share  of  our  population  are  operatives,  and 
then  a  good  many  of  them  now  are  r^ench.  We  have,  I  suppose,  some  30,000  French 
people  here — perhaps  more  than  that — possibly  35,000,  and  many  of  them  come  here 
from  year  to  year  and,  of  course,  when  they  come  they  could  hardly  purchase  their 
homes.  A  fair  share  of  our  people  own  their  homes.  With  respect  to  the  operative 
population  I  think  those  gentlemen  are  better  qualified  to  answer  than  I  am.  I  sup- 
pose a  large  part  of  them  do.  What  would  be  your  opinion  about  that,  Mr.  O'Don- 
uellf 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  Not  a  large  proportion.  It  would  be  a  small  proportion.  A  good 
many  of  them  do  own  them,  and  the  banks  have  the  rest  of  them. 
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The  WiTNKSS.  They  have  not  had  much  time. 

Mr.  O'DoNNKLL.  The  French  population  has  come  into  this  city  rai>idly  since 
1873,  the  time  Father  Bedard  came  here.  He  practioally  built  up  the  vilh^f^e,  and 
it  has  practically  grown  to  be  a  French  city  now.  They  are  all  over  the  city,  but 
mostly  in  the  village. 

The  WiTNKSS.  I  simply  mention  the  French  as  one  element  in  the  operative  pop- 
ulation. 

Mr.  O'DoNMELL.  I  referred  to  that  in  my  testimony. 

The  Witness.  And  another  thing :  I  do  not  know  how  much  our  operatives  gen- 
erally, where  they  have  means,  care  about  owning  property  of  that  kind!  I 
think  there  are  a  great  many  of  them  who  have  savings  in  our  savings  banks  that  do 
not  own  their  homes.  Of  course,  it  costs  something.  I  think  they  are  pretty  well 
taxed  here,  and  I  think  the  operatives  iind  it  about  as  economical  to  hire  as  to  own 
a  house. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris)  Are  your  savings  deposits  large f — A.  Prettv  large. 
One  of  our  largest  institutions  here  must  have  something  like  $.%000,000, 1  think.  I 
do  not  know  but  what  it  is  nearly  $4,000,000.  Yes;  we  have  a  pretty  large  total 
here — several  millions  of  savings. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Whereupon,  at  5.57  p.  m.,  the  special  subcomuiiKsion  adjourned  without  day. 


Washington,  D.  C,  February  14, 1901, 

TESTIMOirT  OF  ME.  ADDISOIT  B.  BUEK, 

Editor  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 

The  commission  being  in  session,  Mr.  Addison  B.  Burk  was  introduced  as  a 
witness  at  12.08  p. m., and  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqchar.)  Please  give  your  name  and  your  address  and  occupa- 
tion.—A.  Addison  B.  Burk;  Public  Ledger  OflBce,  Philadelphia;  my  occupation 
is  editor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Ton  have  g^iven  considerable  study  to  the  question  of 
building  and  loan  associations?— A.  I  have. 

Q.  Both  as  applied  locally  at  Philadelphia  and  generally  throughout  the  United 
States? — A.  I  have  general  information  about  other  States. 

Q.  But  your  information  relates  more  particularly  to  the  loan  associations  in 
Philadelphia?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yon  a  general  statement  that  you  would  prefer  to  present  first  for  the 
information  of  the  commission?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  may  present  your  statement. 

The  witness  then  read  the  following  statement: 

My  understanding  of  the  invitation  to  appear  before  the  Industrial  Commission 
is  that  I  am  to  discuss  more  especially  the  conservative  iniiuence  of  building 
societies  ux>on  industrial  life  in  Philadelphia.  They  have  unquestionably  had  a 
great  influence  in  preventing  labor  disputes  and  strikes,  and  in  preventing  a  resort 
to  violence  where  strikes  have  taken  nlace.  Their  whole  tendency  has  been  to 
make  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor  cordial,  and  hence  Philadelphia  is 
distinguished  beyond  other  great  cities  for  its  industrial  peace.  ^  The  influence  of 
the  building  society  is  manifested  in  various  ways.  It  ties  men  to  the  soil,  so  to 
speak,  but  not  in  an  offensive  way.  There  is  scarcely  an  industrial  establishment 
of  any  magnitude  in  Philadelphia  that  does  not  have  its  building  society,  directly 
or  remotely  connected  with  it.  Many  of  the  members  buy  the  houses  in  which 
they  live.  They  naturally  select  a  site  near  their  place  of  labor,  and  they  are 
engaged  for  at  least  10  years,  generally  for  a  longer  period,  in  acquiring  title  to  it, 
free  of  incumbrance.  During  this  period  they  are  extremely  conservative.  They 
will  not  engage  in  a  strike  except  upon  great  provocation,  for  they  do  not  want 
to  give  up  their  homes  or  to  go  to  work  in  another  mill  or  factory  a  long  distance 
from  their  place  of  rMdence. 

While  buying  their  homes,  and  after  they  have  acquired  them,  they  have  an 
interest  in  both  capital  and  labor,  and  hence  oppose  any  resort  to  violence  or  the 
destruction  of  property.  Their  merely  selfish  interests,  though  powerful,  are  of 
less  importance,  however,  in  making  them  conservative  than  the  business  train- 
ing they  receive.  The  owner  of  a  house  learns  within  a  year  that  capital,  as  well 
aslabor,  has  its  troubles.  The  demagogue  is  without  influence  in  a  meeting  of 
building  association  men  who  have  acquired  properties  by  their  thrift  and  their 
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sacrifices.  These  men  have  learned  to  keep  accounts;  they  have  obtained  what 
may  be  called  practical  knowledge  of  the  value  of  money;  they  have  ascertained 
by  experience  that  interest,  working  night  and  day  without  regard  to  weather 
conditions,  builds  up  fortunes  mucn  more  rapidly  than  the  careless  observer 
would  think,  and  they  have  learned  above  all  things' else  that  capital  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  cormorant;  that  it  is,  when  properly  employed,  a  most  useful  assistant  to 
labor,  and  that  it  suffers  like  labor  when  it  is  not  given  employment. 

From  a  sociological  standpoint  this  training  of  the  member  of  a  building 
society,  and  more  especially  of  the  borrower,  is,  to  my  mind,  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  binding  him  to  the  soil  through  his  purchase  of  property. 

It  would  be  misleading,  however,  to  attribute  to  building  societies  alone  such 
training  in  Philadelphia.  The  thrifty  influences  were  set  at  work  by  Penn  and 
his  followers  long  before  building  societies  were  organized.  These  societies 
flourished  and  received  their  highest  development  in  Philadelphia  because  the 
ground  had  been  prepared  for  them. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  city  there  were  few  settlers  for  a  great  deal  of  available 
land  for  building  purposes.  Land  was  not  only  cheap,  but  it  was  sold  on  easy 
terms.  A  man  witnout  capital  could  buy  a  tract  on  ground  rent,  and  there  erect 
his  cabin  from  timber  cut  upon  his  own  lot.  The  ground  rent  differed  from  a 
mortgage.  It  was  not  terminable  at  the  will  of  the  seller  of  the  lot;  in  the  early 
days  it  was  irredeemable.  The  man  who  bought  a  lot  and  faithfully  paid  the  rent 
thereof  obtained  a  title  in  fee  simple,  and  could  not  be  dispossessed  as  long  as  he 
paid  his  rent  Nor  could  he  be  sued  for  the  principal.  He  had  only  to  look  out 
for  the  rent,  which  in  the  earlv  days  was  merely  nominal.  His  improvements 
belonged  to  him  absolutely,  and  he  obtained  the  benefit  of  any  increment  of  value 
due  to  the  site.  Under  the  influence  of  the  ground-rent  system,  a  custom  arose  in 
the  new  city  for  every  man  of  character,  however  poor  he  might  be,  to  own  his 
own  home.  This  custom  was  fully  and  firmly  established  long  before  building 
societies  were  organized. 

But  as  the  city  grew  in  population  and  in  the  value  of  land,  and  as  the  demand 
for  lots  began  to  exceed  the  supply,  it  became  increasingly  difficult  to  buy  lota 
upon  ground  rent  without  capital  to  cover  at  least  a  part  of  the  estimated  value 
of  the  land.  Moreover,  the  standard  of  living  had  been  raised.  In  the  beginning 
a  man  could  build  his  own  rude  cabin  or  hut  and  enlarge  or  improve  it  as  time  or 
opportanity  permitted.  But  with  the  growth  and  improvement  of  the  city  came 
a  demand  for  something  better  than  a  rude  log  cabin  at  the  outset.  The  ground- 
rent  system  had  served  its  purpose  and  was  about  to  disappear.  It  was  then  that 
the  building  society  was  broached  and  found  a  field  waiting  for  it.  The  custom 
of  home  ownership  had  been  already  firmly  established;  the  community  was 
thrifty;  all  that  was  needed  was  capital  to  enable  the  home  seeker  to  buy  his  lot 
and  build  or  buy  his  house.  This  capital  was  furnished  by  the  building  societieB 
to  their  members  from  their  own  savings,  each  in  his  turn.  The  society  was 
purely  cooperative,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  other  cooperative  society  in 
existence  that  has  lasted  so  long  or  borne  such  good  results.  The  early  societies 
had  an  advantage  not  possessed  by  their  successors  of  the  present  day. 

They  offered  to  lend  money  below  the  market  rate,  which  was  nominally  6  per 
cent,  but  really  8  or  10.  The  society's  money  was  sold  at  a  premium,  but,  not- 
withstanding the  premium,  it  could  be  obtained  on  more  favorable  terms  than 
a  similar  amount  from  a  savings  bank  or  other  lender.  The  building  societies, 
consequently,  flourished  at  the  beginning  because  they  offered  cheap  money.  As 
the  market  rate  for  money  decreased  they  came  more  and  more  into  competition 
with  capital  offered  to  borrowers  by  savings  fund  and  trust  companies,  ana  to-day 
the  trust  companies  are  keen  competitors,  offering  to  lend  money  on  building 
society  terms;  that  is  to  say,  on  installment  mortgages.  But  the  bxulding  society 
loan  is  still  preferable,  although  as  a  matter  of  mathematics  it  offers  no  advantages. 
When  a  man  borrows  from  a  trust  company  composed  of  stockholdera  looking  for 
a  dividend  on  their  stock  he  deals  with  a  soulless  corporation.  If  sickness,  loss  of 
employment,  or  any  other  misfortune  should  befall  him  he  need  expect  no  mercv. 
He  must  fulfill  the  obligations  nominated  in  his  bond  or  suffer  the  penalty.  If, 
however,  he  has  borrowed  from  a  building  society,  he  will  find  sympathetic  fellow- 
members  who  will  do  all  they  can  to  tide  him  over  his  difficulties  and  protect  his 
interests.  The  societies  foreclose  mortgages;  they  seize  a  man's  property  held 
for  security  of  a  loan,  but  they  do  not  do  so  if  they  can  possibly  avoid  it,  and  no 
borrower  from  a  building  society  is  driven  to  the  wall  if  he  deals  frankly  with  the 
society  at  the  outset  of  his  troubles  and  there  appears  to  be  any  practicable  way 
of  kee  «ng  him  out  of  bankruptcy.  The  societies  are  in  this  respect  fraternal 
organizations,  and  they  do  an  immense  amount  of  good  in  teaching  men  that  it 
pays  to  help  as  well  as  to  prey  upon  their  fellows. 
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The  building  association  idea  has  been  so  well  developed  in  Philadelphia  that  it 
has  led  1o  the  organization  of  ephemeral  societies  of  a  similar  character  in  nearly 
all  large  industrial  establishments.  These  are  savings  banks,  closing  their  accounts 
yearly.  The  members  put  into  the  bank  from  50  cents  to  $i  per  week,  and  are 
usually  not  allowed  to  deposit  more  than  $2.  The  funds  are  loaned  to  members 
only  in  small  amounts,  and  no  security  is  required  other  than  that  resulting  from 
regular  employment.  The  interest  charges  are  very  high,  usually  2  per  cent  per 
week,  or  104  per  cent  per  annum.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  loans  are  small  and 
the  loans  are  repaid  in  a  week  or  a  month,  so  that  the  charge  for  the  use  of  the 
money  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  great  hai:dship.  The  losses,  which  are  con- 
siderablej  are  offset  by  the  high  rate  of  interest,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  when 
distribution  is  made  the  investors  get  a  return  of  from  10  to  30  per  cent  on  the 
small  amounts  they  are  allowed  to  invest.  The  so-called  ''bauRs"  serve  a  very 
useful  purpose  in  large  industrial  establishments. 

They  put  an  end  to  individual  loans.  A  would-be  borrower  from  an  individual 
of  |5  or  $10  is  referred  to  the  bank,  instead  of  being  accommodated  with  a  loan, 
and  he  is  obliged  to  deal  with  a  society,  not  with  an  individual,  in  settling  his 
account.  These  banks  are  easily  organized  in  an  industrial  establishment  whose 
employees  are  familiar  with  building  society  methods,  but  not  elsewhere.  They 
serve  also  as  training  schools  for  building  societies  proper. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  represent  building  societies  as  the  sole  factor  in  producing 
industrial  conditions  in  Philadelphia  that  conduce  to  the  maintenance  of  friendly 
relations  between  capital  and  lator.  Before  the  birth  of  building  societies  savings 
funds  were  established  based  upon  the  true  principles  of  such  organizations.  They 
were  not  conmiercial  undertakings,  but  charities.  Their  capited  was  intended  not 
to  produce  dividends  for  stockholders,  but  to  serve  as  security  for  the  moneys 
deposited.  All  the  profits  derived  from  the  businem  go  to  swell  the  surplus,  and 
thus  to  increase  the  security.  The  leading  institution  of  the  kind  in  Philadelphia, 
which  bears  the  city's  name,  had  on  the  1st  of  January,  1901,  $58,200,000  of  depos-. 
its  and  assets  amounting  to  $63,700,000,  showing  a  surplus  of  $5,500,000. 

The  Philadelphia  building  society  does  not  antagonize  the  philanthropic  savings 
fund;  it  supplements  it  with  a  different  type,  in  which  the  savings  are  compulsory. 

In  all  that  I  have  said  on  this  subject  the  building  society  on  the  Philadelphia 
plan  has  been  kept  in  mind.  It  is  a  small  organization ,  composed  of  members  who 
know  each  other  personally  or  by  reputation.  Its  meetings  are  held  in  the  even- 
ings once  a  month.  Its  officers  serve  either  without  pay  or  for  nominal  salaries. 
It  has  no  dealings  whatever  with  the  general  public.  This  is  the  only  kind  of 
building  society  with  which  I  have  any  sympathy.  The  Philadelphia  plan  has 
been  **  improved"  by  our  Western  friends,  notably  under  what  is  known  as  the 
Da3rton  plan.  The  society,  under  the  Dayton  plan,  remains  local,  but  it  is  greatly 
enlarged;  its  business  is  carried  on  like  that  of  a  bank,  with  salaried  officers,  who 
devotf  all  their  time  to  its  work  and  have  offices  open  during  the  day,  with  clerks 
and  other  assistants.  Capital  is  obtained  by  issuance  of  paid-up  stock,  and  the 
busines'  is  conducted  after  the  method  of  a  bank,  as  well  as  after  the  method  of  a 
Philadelphia  society.  I  do  not  question  the  financial  soundness  of  a  society  hon- 
estly conducted  under  the  Dayton  plan,  nor  do  I  deny  that  it  serves  the  same  pur- 
pose, in  part  at  least,  as  the  Philadelphia  society,  but  I  do  not  indorse  anything 
save  the  simplest  possible  form  of  oi^anization.  I  protest  emphatically  against 
the  use  of  the  building  society's  good  name  by  national  societies  that  do  a  banking 
business,  with  branch  offices  in  various  States. 

The  magnitude  of  building  society  work  should  not  be  overlooked.  There  are 
1,200  societies  in  Pennsylvania,  with  assets  of  $113,000,000,  and|5,485  in  the  United 
States,  with  1,496,264  members  and  assets  amounting  to  $575,217,903. 

These  are  statistics  that  have  been  compiled  for  the  league  wh^ch  meets 
to-morrow  in  New  Orleans. 

Q.  That  is,  of  the  local  associations?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  does  not  include  the  nationals.'*— A.  It  does  not. 

CJ.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  their  assets? — A.  No.  They  have  been 
breaking  up  so  fast  recently  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  left  of  them. 

Q.  I  would  not  agree  with  you  as  to  that  statement;  but  if  you  have  no  knowl- 
edge, I  will  let  it  go  without  comment.— A.  I  have  no  knowledge.  [Resuming 
reading:] 

The  savings  banks  of  the  United  States  have  about  five  times  this  number  of 
members,  and  nearly  five  times  the  assets.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  exact  statis- 
tics, but  it  is  known  that  there  are  about  450  such  societies  in  Philadelphia,  and  it 
is  fair  to  assume  that  their  assets  at  any  one  time  amount  to  fully  $45,000,000. 
At  least  90  per  cent  of  this  amount,  say  $40,000,000,  Is  invested  in  mortgages  on 
real  estate,  and  represents   purchases  by  individuals  of   a  value  exceeding 
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$60,000,000.  All  of  this  property  is  not  being  bought  for  homesteads.  There  are 
many  investors  who  use  building  societies  to  increase  their  holdings  of  real  estate; 
in  recent  jears  investors  have  become  more  numerous  than  home  seekers,  and  ODe 
of  the  chief  difficulties  encountered  by  building  societies  at  present  is  that  the 
majority  of  their  members  are  capitalists  seeking  interest  on  their  money  rather 
than  borrowers  of  money.  Two  striking  instances  of  the  high  standing  and  use- 
fulness of  the  societies  have  come  under  my  personal  observation.  The  largest 
stockholder  in  a  society  with  which  I  am  connected  is  the  financial  editor  of  a 
newspai)er— a  man  who  is  familiar  with  the  stock  market  and  with  speculative 
concerns  of  all  kinds.  He  writes. daily  about  the  millions  of  the  Camegies  and 
Morgans,  but  puts  his  monthly  savings  in  a  building  society. 

The  other  instance  is  that  of  a  more  humble  member  of  the  newspaper  frater- 
nity, a  carrier,  whose  weekly  profits  from  serving  newspapers  selaom,  if  ever, 
exceed  $30.  He  became  interested  in  building  societies  early  in  life,  and  began  his 
investments  in  real  estate  by  purchasing  a  homo.  Then,  as  opportunity  offered, 
he  bought  cheap  houses,  borrowing  money  from  the  societies  to  effect  the  pur- 
chase, and  at  the  end  of  40  years  of  active  service  retired  with  real  estate  valued 
at  more  than  $100,000.  During  this  period  he  could  not  have  actually  saved  from 
his  business  more  than  $30,000..  The  remainder  represented  compound  interest 
on  his  savings,  made  possible  by  his  building  society  connections  and  his  native 
shrewdness.  Summarizing  the  results  of  nearly  80  years  of  observation  and 
experience,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  building  societies  in  Philadelphia  have  had  a 
far  reaching  and  beneficial  effect  upon  the  working  classes  In  inculcating  thrifty 
habits;  in  rendering  them  conservative  during  periods  of  business  depression  and 
strikes,  and  in  spreading  broadcast  a  knowledge  of  business  method  and  of  the 
value  and  uses  of  capital. 

They  have  not  been  the  only  factor  in  making  Philadelphia  the  city  of  homes, 
with  its  more  than  300,000  individual  houses,  one-half  of  them  owned  by  their 
occu];>ants,  but  they  have  fostered  a  custom  established  in  early  days  of  maintain- 
ing separate  homes,  and  they  have  provided  the  means  for  perpetuating  the 
custom. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  building  and  loan  association  established  in  the  United 
States?— A.  I  believe  in  1837,  in  Frankford. 

Q.  That  is  now  a  part  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  an  association  which  terminated  at  the  maturity  of  its  stock?— A. 
Tes;  a  single  series. 

Q.  That  association  differed  materially  from  the  modern  building  association?— 
A.  No,  not  materially;  the  only  difference  I  know  of,  is  the  issuance  of  series. 

Q.  There  is  a  material  difference  as  to  the  life  of  the  association? — A,  Yes.  The 
stock  was  then  issued  in  one  series  and  is  now  issued  in  two,  or  three,  or  four  series. 
That  is  all. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  that  as  an  improvement?— A.  It  is  an  improvement  because 
it  is  necessary.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a  single  series  society  if  yon 
could  loan  the  money  to  the  end;  but  as  that  can  not  be  done  it  is  necessary  to 
have  multiple  series  associations. 

Q.  The  remarks  in  your  article  apply  entirely  to  the  so-called  Philadelphia 
plan?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  statement  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  United  States 
League  of  Building  Associations  a  few  years  ago  at  Philadelphia,  in  which  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  two  systems  knovm  as  the  Philadelphia  plan  and  the  Dayton 
plan  were  presented?- A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  in  possession  of  those  statements?— A.  Yes;  and  I  would  like  to 
present  them  to  the  commission  as  supplemental  to  my  statement. 

Q.  UIjou  will ;  and  then,  if  you  will,  a  little  more  in  detail  state  the  differences  in 
the  two  plans.  —A.  The  main  difference  is  in  the  magnitude  of  the  societies  under  the 
Dayton  plan,  and  the  complex  character  of  the  government  of  the  societies  as  com- 
pared with  the  simplicity  and  smallness  of  those  under  the  Philadelphia  plan.  In 
the  Philadelphia  society  there  are  only  a  few  members.  They  meet  once  a  mcmth  in 
the  evening  and  have  scarcely  any  expense.  Under  the  Dayton  system  it  is  a  lar^ 
organization;  has  offices  open  in  the  daytime  and  necessarily  a 'force  of  derks  m 
attendance  at  all  times,  and  a  resulting  large  expense.  The  associations  are  no 
larger  possibly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  business  done  than  the  Philadel- 
phia societies,  but  the  whole  business  has  lost  the  simplicity  of  the' Philadelphia 
fraternal  organization. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  any  loss  in  security  and  skill  in  handling  the 
funds  ?— A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  objection  to  have  a  skilled  accountant  or  manager  in 
charge  of  the  association?— A.  Not  from  the  financial  standpoint;  but  I  regard 
the  building  association  as  of  great  value  as  a  fraternal  organisation. 
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Q.  Is  there  an  objection,  a  fraternal  objec 
mana^red? — A.  There  is  not;  but  we  can 
Philadelphia  can  manage,  societies  as  well  i 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  salary  paid  to  the  tr< 
association  in  Philadelphia?— A.  Seldom  mc 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  instances  where  the  st 
association?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  associations  do  yon  know  < 
of  or  a  salaried  officer  in?— A.  I  know  Char] 

Q.  And  if  he  receives  |500  from  each  he  re 
in  a  number  of  societies  devote  their  whole 

Q.  Wherein  does  that  man's  employmen 
the  Dayton  plan?— A.  The  man  himself  doei 
one  of  the  societies  is  similar,  each  one  is  fr 
as  a  matter  of  fact  himself. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Mr.  Kolb  has  an 
that  the  meeting  once  a  month  of  the  associ 
the  members  in  paying  dues  in  connection  v 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  not  an  element  of  dange 
dozen  different  institutions?— A.  I  have  hea 
the  other  day,  and  I  believe  instances  have  c 
losses  have  been  occasioned  b  v  one  man  ran 

Q.  Yon  are  familiar  with  the  Peter  Croz 
Trenton. 

Q.  Are  vou  familiar  with  the  difficulties' 
ago?— A.  No, 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Crozier  v 
Trenton,  and  that  he  used  the  funds  of  one 
A.  ^ ever  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Has  any  such  doings  as  that  occurred 
phia;  I  heard  of  one  such  instance  in  Readii 

Q.  That  is  the  one  involving  seven  or  eigh 
sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  so-called  nation 
more  districts  than  that  one  at  Reading? — A 

Q.  Your  judgment  personally  is  that  tl 
application  of  the  principle  of  building  ai 
have  a  building  ana  loan  association  condi 
ducted?— A.  Oh,  certainly  not. 

Q.  The  theory  of  building  and  loan  associ 
is  copied  from  the  system  previously  existii 
extent,  yes. 

O.  Modified  of  course,  but  the  general  prj 

Q.  It  is  the  principle  of  cooperation  appli* 

Q.  And  so  far  as  that  principle  of  cooperi 
association  is  of  secondaoy  importance,  is 
understood  to  be  opposed  to  the  Dayton  pla 

Q.  If  a  national  association,  so-called,  is 
the  members,  would  that  of  itself  be  an  o 
operating  in  two  instances?— A.  It  would  I 
that  could  be  so  managed. 

Q.  Are  the  members  of  the  building  and  ! 
fined  entirely  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia?— 
99  per  cent  are  Philadelphians,  at  least. 

Q.  Does  a  local  association  cease  to  be  a  1 
goes  beyond  the  locality  in  which  it  is  or^ 
think  so. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  associ 
counties  in  a  State? — A.  No. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  au 
over  the  whole  State?— A.  Yes,  there  would 
could  not  meet  together  monthly. 

Q.  Why  do  you  draw  a  line  between  t 
Because  two  counties  would  probably  be  ] 
for  members  to  meet.  The  four  counties  a 
ground  and  they  could  not  meet  and  would 

Q.  Has  not  your  State  rather  rigid  laws  ii 
associations?— A.  Yes. 
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Don't  they  apply  to  so-called  State  associations  as  well  as  local?— A.  Tes. 
And  are  they  not  required  to  make  to  the  State  full  and  complete  reports?— 
A.  'Yes. 

Q.  Then  if  the  State  supervision  is  sufficient,  why  may  not  a  State  as  well  as  the 
local  association  work  with  perfect  advantage  to  the  stockholders?— A.  I  have  said 
before  and  I  repeat  it  that  I  do  not  doubt  the  possibility  of  the  financial  snocesBes 
of  a  State  or  national  association,  provided  it  is  honestly  conducted,  but  the  whole 
principle  of  Philadelphia  building  societies,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a  compact,  fra- 
ternal organization  of  men  who  know  each  other,  and  that  can  not  be  extended  to 
the  State  or  national  society.  Therefore  I  have  no  sympathy  with  them;  I  do  not 
object  to  them  financially. 

Q.  When  a  local  building  association  is  first  formed  there  is  usually  a  large 
premium  paid  bv  members?— A.  There  has  not  been  any  premium  for  several  years. 

Q.  There  used  to  be,  was  there  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  there  used  to  be  for  the  early  series  of  the  association  a  short  maturity 
period? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  higher  the  premium  the  shorter  the  maturity  period? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  latter  lire  of  the  association  there  being  little  or  no  premium,  of 
course  the  maturity  period  extended?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  maturity  period  of  the  building  and  loan  association  at 
present? — A.  At  present,  nearly  12  years. 

J.  What  was  the  average  period  10  years  ago?— A,  Probably  10  jrears. 
.  Twenty  years  Ago?— A.  I  doubt  whether  it  was  below  10.    There  were 
eties  that  were  declared  out  in  8,  but  subsequent  examination  of  their  accouDts 
proved  that  a  false  division  had  been  yiade. 

Q.  Do  the  associations  in  Philadelphia  work  on  the  gross  premium  plan?— A 
They  have  a  very  great  many  different  plans  of  premium.  I  should  think  tiie  most 
common  form  was  to  deduct  the  premium  from  the  amount  of  the  loan;  that  is  the 
gross  plan. 

Q.  That,  you  think,  is  the  prevalent  plan?— A.  Yes;  but  tor  the  last  8  or  10  years 
there  has  been  no  premium,  so  practically  there  is  no  difference  what  the  plan  is. 

i^.  The  societies  that  thought  that  they  ran  out  in  8  years  were  groes-premium 
plan  societies  as  a  rule,  were  they  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  reason  they  ran  out  in  8  years  was  the  fact  that  the  gross  premium 
was  regarded  as  earned  among  the  early  series?— A. — Yes. 

Q.  Was  not  that,  in  fact,  robbery  of  the  latter  series  for  the  benefit  of  those 
maturing  early?— A.  Innocent  robbery,  of  course. 

Q.  Was  that  not  due  to  this  very  element  of  fraternity  that  you  mentioned  in 
connection  with  building  and  loan  associations?— A.  No;  it  was  due  to  ignorance 
of  the  effect  of  premiums  in  the  series. 

Q.  Then  it  was  lack  of  business  method?— A.  Lack  of  business  knowledge. 

Q.  Then  can  there  ba  any  natural  antagonism  between  fraternal  settlements  and 
sound  business  management? — A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  institution  is  an  improvement  on  the  early 
building  and  loan  associations?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  why  mav  there  not  be  an  improvement  by  paid  officials  managing  the 
associations?— A.  I  have  no  objections  at  all,  as  I  said  before. 

Q.  I  know;  but  you  still  refer  to  the  fact  that  fraternal  association  of  vears  ago 
is  an  improvement  over  the  present,  do  you  not?— A.  Yes;  I  made  this  discovery. 
By  the  wa^r,  I  was  the  man  who  discovered  the  false  division  of  profit,  and  I  made 
the  correction. 

i4.  Do  you  find,  as  a  rule,  in  connection  with  building  and  loan  associations,  that 
after  an  age  of  3  or  4  years  there  is  some  difficulty  in  the  loaning  of  the  accumulated 
funds?— A.  Not  especially,  but  there  has  been  an  accumulated  difficulty  of  loaning 
funds  for  several  years  past. 

O.  And  that  is  manifest  in  the  decrease  in  the  rate  of  premium  bid?— A«  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  in  relation  to  the  matter  of  fixed  premiums?— A.  Well, 
the  time  for  premiums  of  all  sorts  is  past,  apparently. 

Q.  That  is  due  to  the  low  rate  charged  for  which  money  is  loaned  by  associa- 
tions?-A.  And  by  the  trust  companies. 

CX  Do  you  care  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  fixed  premiums?— 
A.  lio;  I  believe  in  the  old  plan  of  having  premiums,  if  money  is  at  a  premium. 

O.  The  laws  of  your  State  do  not  require  a  nominal  premium,  say,  of  5  per  cent, 
as  do  the  laws  of  Massachusetts?— A.  No;  they  do  not 

Q.  Dothelawsof  your  State  require  a  sinking  fund?— A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  a  law  of  that  kind?— A.  My  opinion  is  that  if  the 
legislatures  of  several  States  would  do  nothing  except  authorlEe  the  building  society 
to  organize  that  would  be  the  best  law  possible. 
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Q.  Don't  yoa  think  it  would  be  wise  for  the  State  to  see  that  these  associations 
are  honestly  and  properly  managed?-— A.  No.  I  do  not  believe  in  governmental 
inspection  of  any  sort.  It  is  misleading.  If  a  society  is  managed  by  its  own  direc- 
tors the  stockholders  will  look  after  it  and  see  that  it  is  honestly  managed.  If  the 
State  steps  in  and  savs,  ''  We  have  sent  im  inspector;  we  know  the  accounts  are  all 
right,"  the  stockholders  may  sit  back  and  think  it  is  all  right.  I  believe  in  the 
stockholder  attending  to  his  own  business. 

Q.  You  know  of  instances— that  is,  from  general  knowledge— where  building 
and  loan  associations  conducted  on  the  so-called  Philadelphia  plan  have  been  badly 
managed?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  examination  has  been  made  by  stockholders?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  reports  have  been  made  by  auditing  committees  with  the  association's 
consent?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  instances  of  that  kind  multiplied  and  led  to  the  demand 
for  State  supervision?— A.  No.  The  instances  of  that  kind  have  not  multiplied  so 
far  as  I  know.  There  were  as  many  in  early  days  in  building  societies  as  there 
have  been  in  later  days.  Out  of  a  thousand  societies  you  will  very  probably  find 
only  one  business  secretary. 

Q.  Well,  from  whom  came  the  demand,  then,  for  insi>ection  by  the  State?— A. 
From  politiciaps  who  wanted  an  ofiQce. 

Q.  Was  not  the  inspection  indorsed  by  the  State  League?— A.  It  was  opposed 
by  it  until  the  men  promised  to  have  building  societies  released  from  his  super* 
vision;  he  got  a  salary  fixed,  and  he  was  false  in  his  promise.  He  is  dead  now — 
that  is,  the  bank  commissioner.  It  was  proposed  that  an  office  of  bank  commis- 
sioner should  be  established  in  Pennsylvania.  Very  few  banks  in  the  State;  not 
much  to  do;  it  was  desirable  to  get  a  salary  for  the  man  already  picked  out;  he 
was  to  be  the  bank  commissioner.  There  was  nothing  for  him  to.  do  in  supervising 
banks,  and  he  proxx)sed  to  add  to  that  the  supervision  of  building  societies,  which 
would  give  him  plenty  of  excuse  for  a  good  salary.  The  building  association 
league  opposed  or  threatened  to  oppose  the  arrangement,  and  the  legislatiye  com- 
mittee was  asked  to  keep  its  hands  off.  It  was  promised  thnt  after  the  office  had 
been  established,  and  the  salary  fixed,  and  all  that,  at  the  next  session  the  law 
putting  building  societies  under  ^t  would  be  repealed,  but  that  was  never  done. 
That  is  the  way  the  office  came  to  be  established.  They  are  now  trying  to  increase 
the  force  by  law  before  the  legislature,  establishing  a  building  society  depart- 
ment, and  when  that  is  done,  the  banking  commissioner  will  have  his  big  salary 
for  looking  after  nothing  but  banks,  and  there  will  be  a  separate  department  for 
looking  after  building  societies. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  no  advantage  to  the  public  at  large  to  have  an  examination 
by  the  State?— A.  Scarcely  that.  I  suppose  some  general  supervision  would  be 
possible,  but  very  little. 

Q.  Do  not  M  the  associations  in  Philadelphia  charge  an  entrance  fee?— A. 
Nearly  all  have  an  initiation  fee — 10  cents. 

Q.  That  is  to  cover  the  preliminary  expense,  books,  and  the  like  of  that?— A. 
Yes;  that  is  all. 

O.  Many  of  the  associations  in  Philadelphia  have  operated  for  the  last  10  years 
under  the  gross-premium  plan?— A.  Yes;  the  gross-preminm  plan. 

Q.  Don't  you  nave  what  is  known  as  the  fixed  premium— a  premium  that  is  the 
same  to  all  borrowers?— A.  In  my  time  we  never  had. 

Q.  I  know  there  are  associations  in  Philadelphia  operating  under  that  plan.— A. 
All  the  societies  I  know  operate  on  the  gross-premium  plan. 

Q.  That  the  premium  is  the  same  to  all  borrowers? — A.  That  would  be  simply 
raising  the  per  cent,  that  is  all. 

Q.  It  would,  however,  make  permanent  the  period  of  maturity,  would  it  not? — 
A.  Yes;  I  suppose  it  would. 

Q.  What  rate  of  earning  is  necessary  to  mature  a  share  of  stock  in  12  years? — A. 
About  7  per  cent. 

Q.  You  mean  that  out  of  that  7  per  cent  will  be  deducted  the  expense  of  man- 
agement?—A.  1  mean  7  per  cent  clear  profit. 


Q.  JYill  it  require  7  per  cent?— A.  About 


^  If  the  rate  of  premium  is  25  cents  a  share  a  maturity  period  of  less  than  12 
years  could  be  established,  could  it  not? — A»  Yes;  with  an  honest  and  proper  man- 
agement—7  -per  cent. 

Q.  In  the  end  the  borrower  can  afford  to  pay  the  premium  within  reasonable 
bounds?  Of  course,  the  larger  the  premium  the  better  for  the  borrower?- A.  Yes; 
the  better  for  everybody.  The  question  of  premium  is  a  matter  of  very  little 
importance,  provided  the  member  stays  in  the  society  for  the  whole  term;  he  either 
is  a  borrower  or  an  investor;  that  all  evens  up;  he  gets  hiB  share  of  it,  and  the 
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borrower  who  does  not  pay  above  the  average  doesn*t  suffer  at  all.  If  he  pays  a 
large  premium  the  society  may  run  out  in  9  or  10  years,  and  if  the  premium  is 
small  be  will  have  to  be  in  for  11  or  12  years.    It  evens  up. 

C^.  But  if  all  borrowers  pay  the  same  premiums  they  are  all  served  alike,  are 
they  not?— A.  Yes;  but  that  is  almost  impossible,  because  the  one  reason  for  a  pre- 
mium is  that  2  men  come  in  the  same  night  and  want  the  same  money,  and  the 
only  way  to  determine  is  to  ascertain  which  one  will  pay  the  higher  rate  of 
premium. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  an  instance  where  men  did  not  need  the  money  to 
bid  a  premium  up  above  the  men  who  absolutely  needed  money? — A.  No. 

C^.  Could  not  that  occur?— A.  Yes;  but  as  a  general  rule  the  men  of  building 
societies  are  honest. 

Q.  Is  there  a  temptation  to  investors  to  see  that  the  money  receives  a  Ifu^r 
premium?— A.  I  do  not  think  anybody  as  sordid  as  that  enters  a  building  society. 

Q.  At  t  he  present  time  your  experience  according  to  your  statement  is  that  th^ 
are  more  investors  than  borrowers?— A.  Yes. 

CJ.  Well,  don't  they  join  for  the  sordid  interest  on  the  money?— A.  Yes;  to  a 
certain  extent. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  building  and  loan  associations  at  the  present  tune 
win  yield  a  larger  return  on  the  investment  than  banks  or  trust  companies?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  savings  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies to  the  building  and  loan  associations?— A.  No;  but  in  recent  years  in  the 
tail  in  the  value  of  money  the  trust  companies  have  followed  the  building  societies' 
method  of  loaning  money. 

Q.  The  general  effect  of  the  building  and  loan  associations  on  Philadelphia  has 
been  of  vast  benefit  to  the  workingmen,  do  vou  not  think  so?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  hint  in  your  statement  that  they  nave  prevented  in  many  respects  and 
in  many  instances  labor  difficulties? — A«  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  they  cured  socialism  among  workingmen  or  led  them  away  from  labor 
difficulties?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  this  way  the  associations  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  city?— A.  Tes. 

(J.  Are  they  encouraged  by  employers? — A.  They  are  greatly  encouraged  by 
employers  on  that  account.  There  is  hardly  a  big  industrial  establishm^t  in 
Philadelphia  that  has  not  a  building  society;  the  members  of  the  firm  taking  shares 
in  it,  not  so  much  for  profit,  but  to  show  their  kindly  interest. 

Q.  The  average  maturity  according  to  your  judgment  at  the  present  time  is 
about  12  years?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  amounts  to  your  estimate  and  return  of  7  per  cent  on  the  money 
invested?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  houses,  Mr.  Burk,  do  the  members  of  these  building  and  loan 
associations  build  in  Philadelphia?— A.  They  scarcely  ever  build  a  house.  They 
usually  buy  houses  already  built,  and  the  houses  in  Philadelphia  that  are  most  in 
demand  cost  about  ^,500. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  that  house? — A.  A  house  of  that  sort  would  have  about  6 
rooms;  with  a  bathroom,  7,  if  you  count  the  bathroom,  but  we  do  not  usually 
count  the  bathroom  in  Philadelphia. 

Cj.  Is  it  a  2-story  brick  house?— A.  It  is  a  2-story  brick  house,  sometimes  a  S-story 
brick  house. 

Q.  How  much  land?— A.  The  lots  with  a  small  house  would  be  about  16  by  50 
feet. 

O.  Some  yard,  then,  back  of  the  house?— A,  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  these  houses  warmed?— A.  Usually  by  heaters  in  the  cellar. 

C3.  (ByMr.  Farquhar.)  Furnace  or  latrobe?— A  Usually  furnace;  by  what  we 
call  x>ortable  heaters. 

Q.  Are  these  houses  built  by  contractors  and  put  on  the  market?— A.  Usually 
the  builders  buy  a  plot  of  ground  and  build  a  whole  row  of  houses  at  once,  bor- 
rowing the  money  from  a  trust  company,  and  then  selling  the  houses  to  members 
of  the  building  societies,  with  the  building  society  mortgage  on  it. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  any  attempt  by  the  building  societies  to  erect  their  own 
buildings?— A.  In  the  early  days  they  were  formed  for  that  express  purpose,  but 
the  business  failed  wherever  it  was  undertaken,  because  they  necessarily  oongbt  a 
tract  of  land  in  some  particular  part  of  town  and  put  up  a  laree  number  of  houses, 
and  the  members  did  not  want  the  houses  in  that  particular  locality,  so  that  they 
could  not  carry  on  that  business  successfully.  The  members  found  it  a  great  deal 
better  to  loan  their  money  and  go  where  they  pleased  and  buy  houses. 

Q.  Practically,  then,  the  associations  to-day  are  loaB  associations  with  mortgage 
securities?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  thinfe  that  the  number  of  associations  or  the  nnmber  of  members 
decreases  becatise  of  any  sapply  of  the  market,  or  is  it  from  some  other  cause? — 
A.  I  do.not  think  there  has  b^n  any  actual  decline  in  the  number  of  members  in 
Philadelphia,  but  the  business  has  been  poorer.  More  want  to  loan  money  because 
they  could  get  money  as  cheaply  from  trust  companies  as  from  building  societies. 
In  the  old  da^s  when  I  first  joined  the  society  it  used  to  be  much  cheaper  in 
building  societies  than  it  is  to^j. 

Q.  Now  you  think  that  the  building  societies  encounter  competition  as  money 
loaners?— A.  It  is  unite  probable  that  building  societies  whose  rate  of  interest  is  6 
per  cent  will  be  obliged  In  the  near  future  to  reduce  it  to  5  per  cent. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  LrrcHMAN. )  What  will  that  mean  at  maturity  period?— A.  Then, 
possibly,  tiiere  being  little  premium  in  it,  the  result  will  be  to  bring  it  up. 

Q.  If  they  can  ^t  money  outside,  why  woald  they  pay  a  premium  in  a  building 
and  loan  association?— A.  I  say  the  rate  outside  is  probably  as  low  as  5  per  cent; 
probably  5^.  Now,  if  that,  is  reduced  to  5  then  there  will  b^B  a  margin  for 
premium. 

Q.  Suppose  it  is  5^.  What  will  be  the  maturity  period  then?— A.  I  can  not 
tell;  we  nave  other  sources  of  profit  besides  interest.  I  told  you  it  would  take  7 
per  cent  for  12  years,  and  you  appeared  to  doubt  it.  I  find  that  it  produces  $204 — 
that  is  $4  above  the  maturity;  7  per  cent  produces  $204. 

Q.  That  leads  up  to  another  line  of  inouiry.  What  is  the  form  of  profit  appor- 
tionment amonff  the  societies  of  Philadelphia?— A.  They  subtract  there— do.^you 
mean  between  the  series  or  between  the  members? 

Q.  I  mean  what  is  called  the  partnership  plan.— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Briefly  describe  that,  please,  so  that  a  layman  can  understand  it.~A.  Where 
sto^  is  issued  in  series  the  several  serie  >  are  supposed  to  be  partners  in  the  con- 
cern. One  partner  has  put  in  only  $12  per  share;  he  has  only  been  in  a  year;  the 
other  partner  has  put  in  $24,  and  has  been  in  two  years;  then  a  third  partner, 
three  j^ears,  $36.  Now  these  are  treated  as  partners,  and  the  profits  ascertained 
by  finding  out  what  the  gain  has  been— the  whole  gain.  That  is  divided  according 
to  the  partnership  plan  or  the  rule  o!  three,  just  an  application  of  the  rule  of 
three;  and  that  division  is  made  with  the  series  then.  Within  that  series  each 
member  gets  his  equal  share. 

Q.  Gtets  that  proportion  of  the  profits  earned  that  his  contribution  bears  to  the 
total  amount  contributed? — A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  you  take  no  account  of  the  element  of  compounding? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  a  large  element  over  a  series  of  12  years,  is  it  not?— A.  Of  course; 
that  is  what  I  say.  Now,  as  to  the  interest  paid,  I  have  a  society  which  ran  out 
last  month,  and  it  was  just  12  years  old;  $144  I  had  paid  in,  and  I  got  out  $200 
I)er  share.  Now,  I  figure  that  I  got  7  per  cent  interest  on  my  money.  I  do  not 
count  my  compounding.  The  society  did  not  get  from  the  borrowers  7  per  cent 
at  all.  It  got  from  the1x)rrowers  6  per  cent,  and  paid  out  some  losses,  but  it  had 
other  gains  from  withdrawals,  fines,  and  entrance  fees,  and  all  these  several  gains 
and  losses  resulted  in  7  per  cent  gain.    That  is  all  simple  interest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  discovered  any  tendency  among  workingmen 
of  Philadelphia  not  to  own  homes  nowadays,  but  to  rent?— A.  No;  I  think  that 
still  their  ambition  is  to  own  their  own  homes.  The  development  of  the  trolley 
lines  makes  it  possible  for  men  to  live  outside  of  the  city  limits,  and  consequently 
has  reduced  tne  value  of  propertv  within  the  citv,  and  there  are  more  houses 
to  rent.  There  are  more  vacant  nouses  in  Philadelphia  than  I  have  ever  seen 
before,  due  to  the  development  of  the  outlying  section. 

Q.  And  have  many  apartment  houses  been  built  in  Philadelphia  or  in  the  near 
suburbs? — ^A.  Not  at  all  until  5  or  6  years  ago,  and  now  they  have  20  or  30  apart- 
ment houses,  but  they  are  usually  for  rich  people.  I  do  not  know  of  any  for  poor 
people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  know  of  instances  where  building  and  loan 
associations  have  been  used  by  men  in  moderate  circumstances  to  pay  for  houses?— 
A.  Oh,  yes;  thousands— hundreds  of  them,  anyhow. 

Q.  Well,  houses  bringing  $6,000,  $S,000,  or  $10,000  each?— A.  No;  such  houses 
are  not  wanted  by  people  in  moderate  circumstances. 

Q.  The  middle  class/— A.  The  ordinary  house  on  which  money  Is  loaned  by  the 
building  association  ranges  in  price  from  $1,500  to  $4,000. 

O.  Do  vou  know  of  any  instances  where  the  price  has  gone  up  as  high  as  $8,000 
or  $10,000,  where  they  were  paid  for  out  of  the  building  and  loan  association?— A. 
Yes;  I  bought  one  myself. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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TESmMOSY  OF  KB.  WILLIAH  BntffBB, 

President  IntermttioTuU  Pottery  Cirmpanf/^  Trentou^  -V.  ■^. 

The  commission  waBt  at  2  pw  m..  Vice-Chainiuui  Phillips  pieawliag.  At  that 
time  Mr.  WiUiaiB  Bargcas.  president  of  the  Intematioiial  Pottaty  Cotnpaiij. 
Trenton.  N,  J.,  appeared  as  a  wTtness.  and.  bein^  duly  sw<cvii.  testified  as  foUows: 

O.  1  By  Mr.  Litchma:?.  )  For  the  purpose  of  the  record  kindly  grre  jtifiir  nuK 
and  poet-office  address. — A.  William  Burgess^  Troiton^  ^.  J. 

Q.  Yon  are  connected  with  the  pottery  bo&ineas  in  that  city? — A.  Yes.  I  am:  as 
praident  of  the  Intematicnal  Pottery  Company  sad  as  secretary  of  tlie  Treatoi 
Potters'  Association  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Have  yon  a  written  stat^nent  prepared  that  yon  wish  to  sahntut  to  tiie  Con- 
mission? — A.  Yes.  I  have  a  statement  to  present  as  chainmn  of  a  committae 
appointed  for  the  purpose. 

U,  Yon  will  now  please  present  it. 

Witness  then  read  the  foQowxng  stasment: 

The  pottery  industry,  thoagh  comparatiyely  young,  has  in  recent  years  derdoped 
Into  snch  proportioiis  as  to  make  us  feel  proud  to  be  called  upon  to  lepicecnt  a 
body  of  manufacturers  whose  business  it  is  to  take  oi  the  Tery  diet  of  the  earth 
and  form  it  into  things  of  usefulness  and  cwnamental  beauty,  unsurpaascd  by  any 
other  industry  or  art  known  to  man. 

1.    HISTORY. 

We  mi^ht  divide  th^  industry  hi^orically  into  the  prriiiatoric,  tiie  early,  ti» 
middie,  and  the  nu>iem  periods. 

We  have  but  one  little  glimpse  into  the  prebistonc  period.  Awwwg  the  Terj 
earliest  developments  of  the  pottery  industry  in  Kngland  we  find  that  a  certain 
earth  sent  to  Flngiand  from  this  coantry  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  found  to  be 
of  great  value  to  the  potter  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  ITtM,  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  a  record,  a  pottery  wassstabUshed 
in  South  Carohna  which  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  cause  aiann  amoog  the 
then  well  established  potteries  of  England,  for  at  that  time  Wedgewood  wrote 
Sir  William  Meredith: 

"  This  trade  of  our  colonies  we  are  apprehensive  of  kMng  in  a  few  year&  Tbey 
are  establishing  a  new  pot  works  in  South  Carolina.  They  have  every  material 
l^ere  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  our  own."  FYom  that  early  period  until  1853  m 
find  ^orts  being  made  to  establish  potteries  in  Jersey  City,  Trenton,  and  Eait 
Liverpool.    But  they  were  puny  and  sickly  ventures. 

Not  until  I'^^HS.  which  we  will  call  the  middle  period,  did  the  industry  beoame 
of  any  commercia]  importance.  We  might  almost  say  that  the  civil  war  was  tiie 
accidental  cause  of  its  firm  establishment  in  this  country.  The  great  dsmand  for 
goods  at  unusually  high  prices,  caused  by  »he  war  tanff.  but  far  more  by  the 
enormous  premium  on  gold  and  the  high  rates  of  freight,  was  the  direct  caoae 
and  fostering  influence  which  brought  the  industry  into  commercial  promineoceL 
From  that  date  until  the  Centennial  Elxposition  the  business  steadily  increased  in 
magnitude  and  rapidly  improved  in  the  quality  of  the  wares. 

The  modem  period  dates  from  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  1$76L  This  expod- 
tion  gave,  perhaps,  the  greatest  impetus  to  the  inanstry,  acquainting  the  world 
vrith  the  possibilities  of  this  conn  try  *s  resources,  and  revealing  to  the  manofae- 
turers  themselves  their  own  latent  possibilities. 

Although  the  foundation  for  our  industry  was  laid  between  the  civil  war  and 
the  Centennial  Exposition,  yet  it  is  within  the  last  2)  years  that  the  wonderfal  aod 
artistic  snperstructnre  of  our  modem  American  ceramics  has  grown  and  developed 
to  its  present  proportions  and  high  position  in  the  pottery  world  of  to^y. 

As  we  look  over  this  period  of  our  history  we  would  note  several  promiiiwt 
epochs.  While,  at  the  beinnning  of  this  period,  we  were  making  in  commercial 
quantities  the  ordinary  grades  of  yellow  and  Rockingham.  C.  C ,  and  white  granita 
wares,  for  table  and  toilet  purposes,  there  was  little  or  nothing  being  done  along 
the  artistic  lines  either  in  designs  or  decorations. 

A  few  artistically-minded  men  indirectly  connected  with  the  indus^  estab- 
lished small  decorating  shops  to  whom  the  manufacturers  sold  their  white  warOi 
and  in  return  had  them  decorate  wares  for  the  pottery  shipments. 

The  demand  for  these  goods,  however,  incrcsased  so  rapidly  that  one  after 

^^^**'^^the  nianufactupers  f*^«nd  it  necessary  to  estaHi<ib  dc^oratiHL^  dtp'rt- 

"^eir  own  worka.    Some  have  devu loped  the  artiBtii!  and  decorativo  *iki* 

extent  that  tbeir  wares  are  now  produced  only  as  a  neoeasaiy  iiieili»» 

\e  decora tioui  are  to  be  applied. 
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Closely  following  the  eetablishment  of  the 
development  of  the  so-called  sanitary  wares, 
recent  years,  so  that  articles,  not  only  of  use  1 
dnced  in  Trenton— articles  for  sanitary  pnrpos 
elaborate  and  artistic  bath. 

Tiles,  ranging  in  qnalit>'  from  the  cheapest 
design  and  coloring,  have  been  produced  durii 

One  of  the  most  recent  useful  and  mechai 
industry  is  the  manufacture  of  electrical  fittin 

We  are  to-day  making  in  all  lines  of  clay  p 
variety  to  the  finest  made  in  any  part  of  the  v 
£lQgli&  manufacturer  having  bQsiness  in  thi 
ord:  '*I  am  convinced  that  the  Americans  h 
have  in  Staffordshire,  or  they  could  not  prod 
every  material  necessary.  The  difficulty  as  t4 
overcome,  in  my  opinion." 

Another  manufacturer  engaged  in  exportlr 
have  been  in  the  United  States  and  have  nad  o 
their  goods  (referring  to  the  American  pro< 
goods  they  are  now  making  are  superior  to  on 

2.   CAUSES  UNFAVORABLE  T« 

A.  Among  the  causes  unfavorable  to  the  de 
would  put,  first,  want  of  adequate  governm 
requisites  lie  idly  in  the  ground  until  acciden 
duced  so  high  a  premium  on  gold  as  to  affo 
desiring  to  start  the  manufacture  of  pottery  ^ 

If  we  look  over  the  ceramic  development 
believe  v/e  will  find  that,  without  exception, 
tected  and  fostered  by  royal  favor.    We  read 
23):  ''Jokin  and  the  men  of  Chozeba  and  J 
domains  in  Moab.    These  were  potters.    The}^ 

In  more  modem  times  we  need  but  refer  to 
Sevres  Works  of  France;  the  Bow  and  Chela 
and  the  Crown  Derby,  all  of  England,  with  m 
either  directly  under  government  control  or  ni 
fact,  the  governments  of  Europe  have  thrown 
of  their  protection.  In  England  Wedgewood 
unlimited  royal  favors  were  bestowed  apon  hi 
absolutely  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  poti 

B.  Until  recent  years  the  pottery  business  ii 
factor  worthy  of  much  governmental  attenti 
awarded  labor  in  this  country  as  compared  v< 
of  Europe  has  militated  greatly  against  this  ii 
duty  imposed  upon  the  foreign  potter's  produc 
large,  has  never  been  commensurate  with  tl: 
same  class  of  work  in  foreign  countries. 

U.  TUere  are  a  few  industries  that  require  i 
isbry  and  physics  and  more  practical  hard  com 
does  our  industry. 

D.  The  time  consumed  in  the  process  of  m 
and  the  most  of  our  product  is  bulky.  On  th< 
ital  is  required  to  start  a  plant  on  a  paying  ba 

E.  Skilled  labor  and  men  of  artistic  educati< 
to  be  developed. 

F.  Wealthy  importers  and  agents  of  rich  f 
every  inch  of  progress  attained  by  the  America 
ency  of  the  American  people  to  think  that  the 
ture  is  superior  to  the  domestic  has  been  recogi 
agents  of  foreis^  manufacturers,  and  until  re< 
difficult  obstacles  to  overcome.  It  is  by  sheei 
has  forced  itself  upon  the  notice  and  into  the  '. 

G.  Wan  t  of  technical  scb ools  has  retarded  th 
H.  The  greatest  of  all  setbacks  to  the  ind 

ment  of  the  Wilson  tariff  law,  which  gave  th 
to  paralyze  it  for  years. 
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Closely  following  the  eetablishment  of  the  decorating  departments  came  the 
development  of  the  so-called  sanitary  wares.  Rapid  progress  has  been  made  in 
recent  years,  so  that  articles,  not  only  of  use  but  highly  ornamental,  are  now  pro- 
daced  in  Trenton— articles  for  sanitary  purposes  from  an  ordinary  soap  slab  to  the 
elaborate  and  artistic  bath. 

Tiles,  ranging  in  quality  from  the  cheapest  floor  tile  to  those  of  most  exquisite 
design  and  coloring,  have  been  produced  during  this  period. 

One  of  the  most  recent  useful  and  mechanically  complicated  additions  to  the 
industry  is  the  manufacture  of  electrical  fittings. 

We  are  to-day  making  in  all  lines  of  clay  products  wares  equal  in  quality  and 
variety  to  the  finest  made  in  any  part  of  the  world.  We  quote  from  a  prominent 
Ehigli^  manufacturer  having  business  in  this  country,  wnich  is  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord: "I  am  convinced  tiiat  the  Americans  have  superior  materials  to  what  we 
have  in  Staffordshire,  or  thev  could  not  produce  the  wares  they  do.  They  have 
every  material  necessary.  The  difficulty  as  to  strength  and  soundness  they  have 
overcome,  in  my  opinion." 

Another  manufacturer  engaged  in  exporting  goods  to  this  country  stated:  **  I 
have  been  in  the  United  States  and  have  nad  opportunities  of  seeing  the  quality  of 
their  goods  (referring  to  the  American  products).  My  impression  is  that  the 
goods  they  are  now  making  £u:e  superior  to  our  own." 

2.   CAUSES  UNFAVORABLE  TO  THE  INDUSTRY. 

A.  Among  the  causes  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  the  pottery  industry,  I 
would  put.  first,  want  of  adequate  governmental  protection.  All  the  material 
requisites  lie  idly  in  the  ground  until  accidentally,  &s  stated  above,  the  war  pro- 
duced so  high  a  premium  on  gold  as  to  afford  a  handsome  protection  to  those 
desiring  to  start  the  manufacture  of  pottery  wares  in  this  country. 

If  we  look  over  the  ceramic  development  throughout  the  world's  history,  I 
believe  v/e  will  find  that,  without  exception,  the  infant  industry  has  been  pro- 
tected and  fostered  by  royal  favor.  We  read  in  Holy  Writ  (I  Chronicles  iv,  22, 
23):  *'Jokin  and  the  men  of  Chozeba  and  Joash  and  Saraph,  who  had  their 
domains  in  Moab.    These  were  potters.    They  dwelt  with  the  King  for  his  work." 

In  more  modem  times  we  need  but  refer  to  the  Royal  Copenhagen  works,  the 
Sevres  Works  of  France;  the  Bow  and  Chelsea,  the  Royal  Works  of  Worcester, 
and  the  Crown  Derby,  all  of  England,  with  numerous  other  potteries  which  were 
either  directly  under  government  control  or  under  roval  patronage  and  favor.  In 
fact,  the  governments  of  Europe  have  thrown  around  this  art  the  special  mantle 
of  their  protection.  In  England  Wedgewood  was  made  potter  to  the  Queen,  and 
unlimited  royal  favors  were  bestowed  upon  his  work,  protecting  him  for  years  by 
absolutely  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  pottery  f  roi^  other  countries. 

B.  Until  recent  years  the  pottery  business  in  this  country  was  not  considered  a 
factor  worthy  of  much  governmental  attention.  The  much  higher  re6ompense 
awarded  labor  in  this  country  as  compared  with  the  poorer  paid  working  classes 
of  Europe  has  militated  greatly  against  this  industry's  development.  The  rate  of 
duty  imposed  upon  the  foreign  potter's  product  in  recent  years,  though  seemingly 
large,  has  never  been  commensurate  with  the  difference  of  wages  paid  for  the 
same  class  of  work  in  foreign  countries. 

C  TUere  are  a  few  industries  that  require  a  more  general  knowledge  of  chem- 
istry and  physics  and  more  practical  hard  common  sense  and  business  ability  than 
does  our  industry. 

D.  The  time  consumed  in  the  process  of  manufacture  is  of  such  long  duration 
and  the  most  of  our  product  is  bulky.  On  these  accounts  a  large  amount  of  cap- 
ital is  required  to  start  a  plant  on  a  paying  basis. 

E.  Bkifled  labor  and  men  of  artistic  education  and  taste  were  wanting  and  had 
to  be  developed. 

F.  Wealthy  importers  and  agents  of  rich  foreign  manufacturers  have  fought 
every  inch  of  progress  attained  by  the  American  manufacturer.  The  general  tend- 
ency of  the  American  people  to  think  that  the  imported  article  of  any  manufac- 
ture is  superior  to  the  domestic  has  been  recognized  and  put  to  the  best  use  by  these 
agents  of  foreign  manufactarers,  and  until  recently  this  has  been  one  of  the  most 
difficult  obstacles  to  overcome.  It  is  by  sheer  merit  that  the  American  product 
has  forced  itself  upon  the  notice  and  into  the  homes  of  the  American  people. 

G.  Want  of  technical  schools  has  retarded  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  industry. 

H.  The  greatest  of  all  setbacks  to  the  industry  of  recent  years  was  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Wilson  tariff  law,  which  gave  the  industry  such  a  stunning  blow  as 
to  paralyze  it  for  years. 
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Q.  Will  you  kindly  state  what  it  was?— A. 
son  in  the  pottery  district  in  Great  Britain  a 
into  all  facts  and  conditions  and  figures  relai 
enabled  me  to  make  comparisons  with  the  wa 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Were  you  engaged 
try  at  that  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litc?hman.)  We  would  like  to 
table  of  comparison.  Of  course,  if  you  have 
it  could  be  submitted  when  your  testimony 
have  such  a  table,  but  of  course  it  is  a  little  a 
but  it  is  accurate,  or  was  accurate  at  the  time 

Q.  You  have  49uch  a  table  with  you? — A.  I 
refer  to  the  Consular  Reports,  No.  182,  Septen 

i^,  Coald  you  not,  without  too  much  trout 
A.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  on  my  part, 
ground  to  get  the  foreign  information.  I  kn< 
in  a  general  way,  bat  just  exactly  how  mu 
changes  have  been  made  it  would  be  impossil 

<j.  You  think  the  increase  at  home  has  kep1 
To  answer  that  question  I  would  have  to  exp 
have  changed  somewhat;  certain  articles  th 
**  pressed,*'  as  we  say,  are  now  being  made  by 
is  a  fixed  ratio  of  cost  between  those  two,  in 
two-thirds  pressed  work,  but  most  of  that  pi 
at  from  33^  down  to  15  per  cent  of  the  stan<£i] 

Q.  At  the  time  this  table  was  made  what  v) 
two  countries?— A.  There  was  a  difference  of 
higher  in  America  than  in  England.  The  dif 
47  per  cent,  they  being  that  much  higher  in  I 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Is  the  work  done  by  1 
have  what  we  call  day-wage  work,  but  there 
days*  work.  For  the  kiln  work,  for  example, 
to  make  $9  a  week— $1.50  a  day.    As  a  matter 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Will  you  give  us  a 
eamea  by  employees  in  the  Trenton  potteries 
year  of  1900?— A.  They  have  what  they  consic 
general  thing  they  work  by  the  piece,  accord 
have.  * 

Q.  That  scale  is  made  up  between  represe 
sentatives  of  the  employers?— A.  Yes.  LastlV 
between  manufacturers  representing  all  the  p 
and  workmen  representing  all  the  laboring  ei 
scale,  which,  however,  was  not  adopted  in  the 
pledged  themselves  to  see  that  it  was  adopte4 
the  West— in  all  the  Western  manufactories. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  spoke  of  the 
Are  the  labor  people  employed  in  the  potter) 
erally. 

At  that  time  the  committee  that  came  befor 
every  branch  of  the  industry,  in  all  its  parts, 
for  the  entire  industry.  We  worked  for  two  ^v 
hard  time  getting  down  to  satisfactory  figures 
scale  to  be  adopted  by  the  manufacturing  a 
States  of  America,  to  go  into  effect  May  1, 19( 

(.j.  Could  yon  leave  a  copy  of  that  for  < 
exhibit. )  To  go  back  to  the  question  you  asb 
entirely  on  the  piecework  basis,  but  they  recko 
$2.75  a  day.  That  is  the  minimum.  The  j 
maker  must  have  at  least  $  ^  a  dav.  A  big  jigi 
must  have  $3.50  a  day.  The  kiln  man  mus 
specified  in  this  wage  scale.  Those  are  the 
paid. 

Q.  That  is,  you  have  to  furnish  work  enoug 
the  idea?— A.  No;  not  that;  but  they  are  not  s 
not  come  up  to  that.  It  must  all  come  up  to  1 
work  to  do  on  any  article  where  pieceworlc  pri 
per  day  for  their  work. 

Q.  Is  the  feeling  between  the  employers  an* 
harmonious?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  How  long  a  time  did  this  agreement  of  last  March  cover?— A.  No  time  limit 

Q.  Then,  nmess  it  was  set  aside,  it  was  for  an  indefinite  time? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  wages  since  1891  to  the  present  time?— A. 
Yes;  there  has  been  a  decrease  and  an  increase  of  1^  per  cent.  The  reduction 
was  made  abont  the  time  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  went  into  effect,  and  the  wages 
were  restored  when  the  Dingley  law  went  into  effect. 

Q.  Then,  the  rate  of  wages  now  is  substantfally  what  it  was  in  1891  and  1893?— 
A.  Yes;  the  rate  of  wages  is,  bnt  there  have  been  a  good  many  so-called  fancy 
shapes  introduced,  on  which  they  get  a  higher  rate  of  wages— a  percentage  added 
to  this  particular  list;  so  that  the  actual  wa^^es  drawn  by  potters  I  believe  to-day 
is  greater  than  they  have  ever  been  in  the  history  of  the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  We  would  like  a  statement  showing  about  what  the 
wages  are  for  the  potters  in  the  different  branches  if  you  could  supply  it  witiiont 
too  much  trouble.— A.  That  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do  on  account  of 
the  variation  of  the  kind  of  work  that  is  being  done.  One  week  a  presser  will 
earn  $22  or  $28,  and  the  next  week  he  will  not  have  the  same  work,  and  it  will  not 
pay  him  quite  so  well,  and  it  will  go  dovni  around  $15  to  $18. 

<^.  How  are  payments  made  of  wages?— A.  In  Trenton,  weekly;  in  the  West, 
semimonthly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Can  you  give  us,  approximately,  the  number  each  of 
men,  women,  and  children  employed  in  your  works? — A.  I  could  not  give  that 
information  offhand.  At  the  present  time  I  know,  approximately,  that  the  adnlt 
male  labor  is  far  in  excess  of  the  female  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litohman.)  You  have  no  tenements  connected  with  your  fac- 
tories?—A.  No. 

Q.  Then  the  workmen  either  own  their  own  homes  or  are  tenants  aside  from  any 
connection  with  the  mill?— A.  Yes;  a  great  many  of  them  own  their  own  homes. 

Q.  Could  you  give  a  sort  of  idea  of  the  number  of  days'  work  in  a  year  that  they 
have  at  the  present  time,  or  have  had,  say,  for  the  last  2  or  8  years? — A.  I  feel  per- 
fectly safe  in  saying  they  have  had  at  least  350  days*  work;  of  course,  leaving  the 
Sundays  out,  but  they  generally  have  a  shut  down  of  a  week  at  Christmas  time 
and  about  the  Fourth  of  July  for  repairs.  Outside  of  that  there  has  been  steady 
work. 

Q.  Has  the  number  of  persons  employed  increased  in  the  last  3  years  as  com- 
pared with  6  years  ago?— A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Then  if  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  rate  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  days'  work  in  the  year  and  the  number  of  people  empl9yed?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  about  the  hours  of  labor  per  day?  How  many  hours  per  day?— A.  The 
nominal  hours  are  10  hours— from  7  to  6;  but  the  different  branches  have  differwit 
hours,  and,  being  piecework,  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  generally  work  about  9  hoars. 

Q.  Is  Saturday  half  holiday  generally  observed?— A.  In  the  summer  time  it  is, 
but  in  the  winter  they  generally  shut  down  at  4  o'clock  Saturday  afternoon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Where  do  you  get  the  best  material  to  make  the  finest 
grade  of  goods.  Where  is  it  obtained?— A.  There  are  3  main  ingredients  that 
enter  into  the  body  of  the  ware:  Flint,  feldspar,  and  day  or  kaolin.  The  finest 
feldspar  comes  from  Maine,  although  that  does  not  vary  very  much  in  quality. 
The  nint  comes  from  a  number  of  the  middle  States,  all  being  of  equal  quality; 
there  is  very  little  difference.  The  finest  china  clay  and  kaolin  comes  froin 
Florida.  1  suppose  you  would  say  Florida  and  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 
Delaware  produces  a  great  deal  of  the  clav  that  we  use  the  greatest  quantity  of. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  price  of  this  material  depends  largelv  upon  its  quality?— A 
Yes. 

Q.  The  finest  grade  is  of  comparatively  highest  price  per  ton,  is  it  not?— A  It 
is  higher,  but  there  is  not  as  much  variation  in  price  as  in  the  freight  rates.  It 
makes  it  very  much  more  expensive  to  get  clay  from  Florida  or  South  Carolina 
than  it  does  from  Delaware. 

Q.  Where  are  the  works  located  that  make  the  finest  grade  of  goods?— A.  In 
answering  that  question  I  would  say  that  the  Ceramic  Art  Pottery,  of  Trenton, 
makes  the  finest  grade  of  goods.  They  are  beautiful  and  high  priced.  Then  the 
Book  wood  Pottery,  of  Cincinnati,  makes  an  entirely  different  line  of  goods,  but 
exnuisite  in  finish.  Of  fine  tableware  and  china  there  is  some  made  in  Trenton 
ana  some  at  Syracuse. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  equal  to  the  china  ware  from  abroad? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  made  the  statement  that  we  make  about  as  good  china  as  is  made  in 
Europe? — A.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  refer  a  little  to  more  of  a  general  line  of  table 
and  toilet  ware.  I  do  not  think  we  have  anything  that  will  run  in  Quantity  and 
quality  equal  to  some  of  the  best  grades  of  French  china  ware  for  table  puiposes 
at  the  present  time. 
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Q.  Where  are  the  largest  works  located  in  this 
pool  is  the  largest,  the  concern  known  as  the  To} 
the  largest  aggregation  of  potteries  is  the  Trenton  ] 

Q.  At  East  Liverpool  do  they  make  the  finest  { 

foods  chiefly  there?— A.  They  make  three  or  four 
hey  make  the  china  hotel  goods  principally,  a  ver 
a  semiporcelain,  which  has  an  opaqne  body.  They 
is  the  ordinary  common  line  of  white  ware,  and  th< 
a  still  cheaper  grade.    Then  they  make  the  yellow 

Q.  Have  you  anjrthing  else  to  observe  abont  any 
be  of  interest  or  importance  to  the  commission?- 
special  attention  to  tne  very  great  development  in  < 
made  wonderful  strides  in  this  country,  and  is  pr 
anythinff  made  in  an^  part  of  the  world  both  in 
say,  not  knowing  i>ositively  abont  the  qnantity. 

Q.  Where  is  that  chiefly  made?— A.  As  far  as 
Trenton.    It  is  made  in  scattering  places  throoghoi 
the  principal  center. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Yon  spoke  of  manual  1 
have  them  established  expressly  for  the  pottery 
adjunct  to  the  general  instruction  in  manual  trainl 
an  adjunct,  as  the  manual  school  at  the  Ohio  Stat 
time.  There  is  a  school  of  ceramics  there,  and  ther 
at  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  concern  up  near  Buj 
State  has  made  an  appropriation  for  a  ceramic  a 
institution.  There  is  a  movement  being  made  to  e 
at  Butoers  College,  in  New  Jersey. 

Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  State  aid  for  such  s( 

Q.  Similar  to  that  given  the  textile  schools  in  Mac 
what  we  need. 

Q.  Have  you  any  legislation  to  suggest  in  conned 
not  know  that  we  have  very  much  to  suggest  oul 
rates.  We  have  taken  that  up  with  the  Interstate 
facts  are  that  goods  are  being  laid  down  all  along 
Kansas  City,  and  almost  any  of  the  Western  to  wni»— fi 
siderably  less  rates  of  freight  than  they  are  either  fi 
to  those  points.  For  example:  The  last  rate  of  fre 
pool,  England,  to  St.  Louis  was  27  cents  a  hundr 
Louis  it  was  41  cents  a  hundred.  Only  as  I  got  < 
manufacturer  was  asking  me  about  freight  matters, 
they  are  landing  goods  at  Philadelphia  from  Liven 
hundred  more  than  we  are  landing  them  from  T 
away?" 

Q.  You  have  some  water  transportation  from  ' 
you  not?— A.  Yes;  but  the  railroads  control  the  cac 

Q.  Is  this  difference  in  freight  sufQcient  to  ov€ 
dufy?— A.  Not  at  all.  In  the  West  it  is.  In  the  Fa 
the  duty  cuts  no  figure,  because  the  English  manuf 
by  sailing  vessel,  taking  a  longer  time  and  going  roi 
that  the  duty  amounts  to  nothing  at  all.  I  reme 
were  landing  them  at  about  $2.50  a  ton  at  San  Fran 
ton;  so  that  the  duty  cut  no  figure  at  that  time  at  a 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips).  Under  those  conditions  d 
Eastern  potteries  in  the  Becky  Mountains  or  on  t 
think  they  do  of  anv  consequence.  I  know  we  do  n 
East  Liverpool  in  bulk  carload  lots.  They  may  d 
there. 

Q.  What  reason  do  you  assign  for  the  railroads  n 
between  the  foreign  and  dom^tic  goods  in  the  frei£ 
nation,  and  can  not  conceive  of  any  reason  why  it  s 

Q.  Are  the  railroads  in  any  wise  connected  wi 
materials  over?— A.  Yes;  they  must  be.  They  s 
almost  entirely  from  Newport  News,  from  Englai 
and  Ohio  Bailroad  west. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  suggest  as  a  remedy  for  tl 
trated  on  your  people?— A.  I  do  not  know  that 
except  to  get  the  freights  equalized.  We  understoo 
haul  shall  never  be  less  than  the  short  haul.  In  tl 
port  News  to  San  Francisco  or  St.  Louis,  includ 
freight,  the  rate  is  U  cents  a  hundred  less  than  it  is 
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Q.  Ton  spoke  of  having  a  case  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  GommiflBioiL 
What  became  of  that? — A.  That  particnlar  case  was  appealed  to  Uie  SnpreoM 
Conrt  of  the  United  States,  and  the  oonrt  decided  in  favor  of  the  railroad. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Yon  said  yon  snpixMed  these  goods  were  landed  at 
Newport  News  by  ships  mnning  in  connection  with  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railroad.  Do  yon  know  that  that  is  so?— A.  I  do  not  know  the  connection  between 
the  railroad  and  the  ships,  bnt  I  know  they  are  landed  at  Newport  News  and  take 
that  ronte  to  the  Western  points. 

Q.  That  is  the  practice  generally,  is  it?— A.  Tes;  and  in  that  connection  I  woold 
hke  to  call  the  conmiission's  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  fp  through  in  bond. 
There  is  no  examination  made  there  by  the  customs  authorities,  and  when  there 
is  any  examination  it  is  merely  formal  and  a  farce.  They  will  take  off  the  end  of 
a  crate  and  nail  it  np  again.  We  feel  that  so  far  as  actual  examination  for  tariff 
purposes  is  concerned,  tne  law  is  not  being  carried  out  as  we  hoped  it  would  be 
when  the  tariff  was  enacted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  the  duty  specific  or  ad  valorem?— A.  It  is  an  ad 
valorem  duty;  but  the  German  goods  are  being  sold  now  in  this  countr  con- 
siderably cheax>er  at  a  60  per  cent  rate  of  duty  than  they  were  at  a  35ner  cent 
rate  of  duty,  and  most  of  those  German  goods  are  coming  in  through  Newport 
News  and  going  from  Newport  News  to  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  they  examined  by  inspectors  and  appraisers  in  New 
York  and  in  St.  Louis,  the  point  of  destination?— A.  In  St.  Louis  I  believe  thej 
are,  but  not  in  New  York.  They  pass  through  an  examination  at  Newport  Newi 
and  avoid  it  at  New  York. 

Q.  You  thUik  that  examinations  at  Newport  News  are  defective  and  inefficient?— 
A.  I  only  know  from  conversations  I  have  had  with  one  who  went  there,  who 
stated  that  the  examiner  did  not  know  one  piece  of  ware  from  another  by  name, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  value  of  the  ware. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  complaint  about  that  to  the  Treasury  Department?— A. 
Yes. 

Q  Has  it  been  heeded?— A.  Yes;  an  expert  went  from  New  York  and  remained 
thenre  for  some  time  to  instruct  the  examiner  there,  and  tried  to  get  things  in  bet- 
ter shape.  Importations  were  suspended  for  a  short  time  while  this  other  exam- 
iner was  down  there;  they  did  not  come  over  quite  so  fast. 

Q.  You  think  they  have  been  resumed  since?— A.  Yes;  the  goods  are  coming  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  And  under  the  same  conditions,  are  they?  Have  the 
conditions  im^nroved?— A.  I  do  not  know.  This  man  is  supposed  to  know  more 
about  the  business  tlum  he  did  before  the  New  York  examiner  went  down  to 
instruct  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  find  no  fault  with  their  being  examined  at  Newport 
News  instead  of  New  York  If  the  examination  is  efficient?— A.  No;  there  woold 
be  no  objection  to  that.  In  fact  in  this  connection  we  were  instrumental  in  hav- 
ing Mr.  Mark  Brewer,  ex-CJongressman,  who  is  a  potter  and  one  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent of  potters,  appointed  as  assistant  appraiser  at  the  port  of  New  York.  He 
did  very  efficient  work  there,  so  efficient  that  the  importations  into  the  port  of 
New  York  were  very  greatly  reduced.  They  came  some  other  way.  It  was  not 
any  handier  for  them  to  come  to  Newport  News  than  to  come  to  New  York. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  know  that  the  administrative  section  that  is 
attached  to  all  tarilf  bills  is  in  force  in  every  part  of  this  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  same  rales  that  obtain  in  New  York  obtain  in  Newrort  News?— A 
Yes. 

Q.  And  in  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco.  In  every  case  of  an  infraction  of 
that  kind  is  it  not  proper  on  the  part  of  the  pottery  men  to  make  protest  to  the 
Treasury?— A.  I  presume  it  would  be,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  evidwice 
unless  someone  lives  there. 

Q.  Undoubtedly.  Still,  would  it  not  be  worth  while  to  do  it?— A.  I  think  per- 
haps it  would  if  we  had  authority  to  go  in  and  inspect  and  find  out  something 
about  it.  But  you  know  that  outsiders  are  not  allowed  inside  of  the  inspection 
room  unless  they  have  some  authority. 

Q.  Where  the  goods  are  landed  finally  under  bond  and  come  into  the  hands  of 
the  local  appraiser  could  not  you  men  know  exactl]^  what  was  coming  in  in  the 
bonded  line?— A.  Oh,  yes.  Of  course,  anything  coming  through  in  bond,  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  where  the  port  of  entry  is.  There  is  no  ezaminatloD 
there. 

Q.  So  that  finally  ^our  appraiser  at  the  delivery  of  the  bonded  goods  has  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  exactly  what  is  in  the  whole  of  it?— A.  Yes 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  proper  remedy?— A.  Yes,  if  we  have  competent  men 
at  each  port  of  entry  or  port  of  destination. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litohman.  )  Would  a  specific  duty  be  feasible?— A.  It  would.  The 
American  potters  were  here  for  sevenu  months  during  the  formation  of  the  pres- 
ent tariff  law,  and  we  had  it  in  such  shape  that  we  knew  it  would  be  satisfactory 
and  workable,  as  did  also  Colonel  Tichenor,  who  was  a  tariff  expert;  but  Senator 
Allison  and  Senator  Aldrich  simply  would  not  have  it  that  way.  Thev  said  that 
tbey  would  allow  us  to  have  a  specific  duty,  but  they  cut  the  rate  so  that  it  was 
almost  nothing,  and  we  had  to  go  back  to  the  old  ad  valorem  rate,  which  was 
not  satisfactory  and  I  do  not  believe  ever  will  be  satisfactorv  in  collecting  the 
duties  i  rom  those  who  are  intentionally  dishonest  from  the  other  side.  We  nave 
little  or  no  trouble  with  English  goods.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  the 
French  ffoods  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  a  great  many  invoices  were  held  up.  I 
think  all  the  French  goods,  or  almost  all,  were  imported  by  the  manufacturers' 
agents  here  and  then  sold,  but  the  (German  goods  are  scHuething  ^lat  the  examiners 
themselves  say  they  do  not  know  how  to  manage.  They  vary  so  in  price  that 
they  claim  there  is  no  standard,  and  yet  the  GK>vemment  has  had  their  experts 
abroad  looking  into  all  the  German  makes  and  trying  to  arrive  at  a  standard. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Under  the  tariff  you  have  never  from  the  first  had  any 
but  ad  valorem  duties,  have  you?— A.  No. 

Q.  Tou  said  that  your  business  was  built  up  through  the  difference  in  the  price 
of  gold?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  not  your  business  exist  at  all  without  the  American  tariff?— A.  Not 
in  its  present  condition.  There  is  only  one  way  of  keeping  it  going  without  the 
tariff,  and  that  is  by  reducing  the  cost  of  the  goods,  which  is  simply  labor  and 
materiaL  We  have  not  the  control  over  material,  and  consequently  the  reduction 
would  have  to  fall  on  the  labor,  which  is  not  overpaid  compared  with  that  of 
other  like  industries  in  this  country. 

Q.  You  regard  your  present  ad  valorem  duties  as  insufficient? — A.  No;  if  they 
axe  properly  collected  I  believe  the  present  duty  is  satisfactory.  If  it  was  higher 
there  would  be  more  incentive  to  fraud. 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  brown  or  yellow  ware,  your  duties  are  now  twice 
what  they  were  under  the  Wilson  bill,  are  they  not?— A.  From  nearly  30  and  55 
to  85  and  60  for  the  white. 

Q.  And  would  not  the  exception  of  the  tariff  bill  of  certain  classes  of  imported 
goods  be  just  as  good  as  a  specific  duty?— A.  As  to  the  mass  of  foreign  goods  dis- 
criminating against  German  goods,  for  instance,  that  would  be  all  right. 

Q.  Why  was  Bockingham  undecorated  ware  put  at  40  cents? — A.  Because  we 
were  mi&ng  so  much  of  it  here.  It  is  bulky  stuff,  and  it  was  so  cheap  that  the 
freight  item  and  the  transportation  on  the  other  side  were  to  be  consiaered.  It 
had  never  been  as  high  as  that.  Our  present  rate  of  duty  is  the  same  as  it  was 
under  the  Mc£[inley  law.  It  is  exactly  the  same  rate  and  the  same  as  in  the  law 
before  that.  The  act  before  the  McKinley  law  did  not  charge  a  duty  on  packages, 
and  then  there  was  more  fraud.  At  that  time  all  in  one  invoice  I  had  coming 
across  55  per  cent  of  the  total  invoice  was  package  and  45  per  cent  ware. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  all  this  Japanese  ware  that 
we  see  in  stores  in  different  cities,  Atlantic  City  particularly,  is  unported  ware?— 
A.  Yes;  most  of  it. 

Q.  Is  souie  of  it  manufactured  in  this  country? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  any  manufactured  at  all.  I  do  not  know  of  any  at  the  present  time. 
There  was  some  years  ago  at  a  little  town  up  the  Hudson  Biver,  but  in  very  small 
quantities.  But  there  is  no  object  in  manufacturing  it.  You  can  not  possibly 
produce  it  at  the  price  vou  can  import  it. 

Q.  There  is  no  deception  about  tftiat  ware?  It  is  all  genuine  Japanese  ware?— 
A.  Oh,  I  think  so.  It  is  Japanese  ware.  We  were  very  much  alarmed  about  that 
Japanese  ware  some  years  a^o  on  account  of  the  excessively  low  wage  rate  in 
Japan,  and  then  some  macbmery  went  from  Trenton  to  Japan  to  make  pottery 
there:  but  we  felt  very  much  more  contented  after  we  learned  that  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty of  an  importer  getting  his  order  after  it  is  placed.  A  good  many  orders 
having  been  placed  there,  they  would  make  one  lot  and  never  duplicate  it,  so  that 
as  a  commercial  competitor  in  our  line  the  Japanese  have  not  yet  assumed  very 
great  proportions. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  some  of  your  workmen  making  9  days  in  a  week;  is  that 
very  extensive  in  the  pottery  trade?— A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  On  overtime  work?— A.  Yes;  for  that  particular  branch  of  the  work— the 
kiln  work.  They  would  not  be  contented  with  |2  a  day  if  Ihey  could  only  make 
6  days  a  week. 

Q.  Is  it  desirable  to  have  men  make  9  days?— A.  Oh,  they  get  home  at  5  o*clock. 

Q.  And  go  to  work  when?~A.  At  7  in  the  morning,  and  take  from  15  minutes 
to  half  an  hour  for  lunch,  which  is  something  that  I  do  not  think  is  known  in  any 
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other  indosiry.  Again,  they  have  an  hoar  at  noon  and  go  home  from  half  past  4 
to  half  past  5  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  And  go  back  again? — ^A.  Oh,  no,  no:  they  make  their  time  in  those  hoim. 

Q.  (Br  Mr.  Litchxak.)  Is  that  done  in  the  tilling  of  the  kiln?— A.  Yea. 

Q.  What  is  the  amonnt  that  is  pnt  in  in  the  filling  of  the  kUn? — ^A.  It  is  so  many 
boxes  of  wares. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kenkedt.)  It  is  not  by  honrs,  then,  it  is  by  stant? — ^A.  By  stnnt 

O.  (By  Repreeentatiye  Belu  )  I  wonld  like  to  ask  one  aneatkm  abont  the  wage 
scale.  Ton  speak  of  the  difference  in  wages  in  Enrope  and  this  coontry.  I  notioe 
the  English  statistics  are  constantly  mentioned  ana  the  facts  g^ven  m  the  com- 
parisons, and  yon  say  that  the  wage  in  this  country  is  so  mndi  and  ^n  England  it 
is  so  much  lees.  Still  yon  find  that  the  cost  of  living,  etc.,  in  England  is  as  mnch 
as  in  the  United  States,  or  nearly  so.  do  yon?— A.  I  tried  to  find  a  report  I  had  before 
coming  down,  bnt  I  have  mislmd  those  consular  reports  giTing  tne  cost  of  living 
in  England  as  compared  with  Trenton,  having  the  two  pottery  centers  comptted 
with  one  another  and  comparing  house  rent  and  the  same  grades  of  douiing. 
There  is  very  little  difference  in  the  actual  cost  of  living  if  they  live  the  same  wiy. 
But  the  English  potter  is  perfectly  willing  to  wear  a  flannel  shirt  and  a  handker- 
chief around  his  neck  from  one  week's  end  to  another.  That  is  the  way  they  come 
to  this  country  generally.  When  they  are  here  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months,  they 
want  to  do  as  their  neighbors  do,  and  have  a  white  shirt  and  a  white  collar  and  a 
nice  necktie  and  a  pair  of  patent-leather  shoes,  or  something  of  that  kind.  They 
actually  spend  a  good  deal  more  money  here.  But  if  they  lived  in  the  same  way 
that  they  do  over  there,  I  doubt  whether  living  would  cost  but  a  very  small  frac- 
tion more  than  it  does  there.  They  have  to  si)end  more  money  here  on  acooont  of 
the  climate.  In  the  winter  and  in  the  summer  they  have  to  live  in  a  different  way. 
They  have  to  have  different  kinds  of  food,  and  in  that  way  it  makes  living  in  the 
United  States  more  expensive.  But  living  in  the  same  way  in  the  two  countries, 
using  the  same  articles  of  food  and  clothing  just  in  the  same  way,  the  only  differ- 
ence would  be  a  matter  of  difference  in  rent;  and,  then,  if  they  lived  in  the  same 
way  with  the  same  kind  of  houses  that  they  do  there,  there  would  be  /ery  little 
difference  in  that.  There  they  have  no  ceUsis  in  the  houses,  simply  brick  walls, 
and  the  matter  of  having  a  furnace  or  anything  of  that  sort  under  a  house  among 
that  class  is  something  unknown.  They  have  a  single  spi^t  outside  to  draw  their 
water  from,  and  they  have  net  any  hot  and  cold  water  m  the  house.  That  is  a 
thing  unknown ,  and  in  that  connection  I  am  glad  that  point  was  brought  up.  The 
reason  why  we  have  taken  the  finglish  rate  of  wa^es  and  compared  them  with  the 
American  is  because  the  Ehiglish  wages  are  the  highest  paid  to  this  class  of  lahor 
next  to  the  American;  the  French  come  next,  and  the  Oerman  are  almost  half 
what  the  English  pay. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabkb.)  How  do  the  savings  of  the  pottery  operatives  abroad 
compare  with  them  in  Trenton?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  that  qnee- 
'tion  intelligently,  because  I  have  not  the  facts.  There  is  one  instance  that  will 
illustrate  the  amount  of  savings.  While  I  was  in  England  they  had  an  unusually 
severe  winter.  Their  water  pipes  are  not  buried  very  deep  and  the  frost  got  in 
and  shut  the  factories  down  for  2  weeks.  During  that  time  they  had  to  open  aonp 
kitchens  to  keep  these  people  going.  There  were  no  large  savings  in  a  general 
way  stored  up  among  those  people.    That  was  in  the  town  of  BursTem. 

Q.  Have  you  any  dbata  as  to  the  savings  of  the  operatives  in  Trenton?— A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  generidly  they  do  accumulate  and  make  deposits  in  savings 
banks?— A.  I  think,  like  those  engaged  in  all  other  industries,  there  are  some  fni- 
gal  men  among  them  that  do  save  quite  a  little.  We  had  one  man,  an  Italian,  as 
an  extreme  illustration,  who  made  the  cheapest  grade  of  stuff  that  we  make  in  the 
I)ottery ,  namely  the  cases  that  the  ware  is  fired  in.  He  retired  after  some  years  op 
the  place.  I  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do.  He  was  going  to  live  off  his 
income. 

'  *  What  income  have  you  got?  *'  I  asked. 

**  I  have  29  houses  that  I  am  drawing  rent  from,"  he  replied. 

His  was  an  extreme  instance  of  frugality.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  fl^reat 
many  men  that  come  in  for  their  pay  Saturday  afternoon  and  come  in  again  Mon- 
day morning  and  want  to  borrow  a  dollar,  after  going  off  with  from  $15  to  $20  the 
Saturday  afternoon  before.  As  a  rule,  I  should  say  the  potters  were  like  all  other 
mechanics;  perhaps  a  good  many  of  them  are  frugal. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opmion  from  your  observations  in  both  countries,  and  from  yonr 
knowledge  of  the  wages  paid  in  both  countries^  that  they  can  with  equal  prudence 
save  more  and  still  live  according  to  the  American  style  in  this  country?— A.  No 
tj^ueHtioii  a>>out  that.  I  hn  v^  asketl  tlje  ni'  -t  rru;^'al  men  in  this  country  thftt  ques- 
tion my se)  f  a n d  they  i m v o  a c k n u wle J  i,^<.'(l  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KennetjV.)  Have  you  any  c<»ntro^i-rsy  with  the  Jigg«niMll  m 
Disiimrikers'  LTnion  of  Trenton?— A.  No:  we  have  ^  ^]j^^:|^^q  J|^  is  > 
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controversy  between  the  National  Brotherhood  of  Operatives  in  the  country  at 
large  and  the  local  jiggennen  at  Trenton  on  this  scale  of  wages.  I  think  yon  were 
in  the  room  when  1  spoke  of  the  uniform  scale.  They  would  not  stand  up  to  the 
action  of  the  brotherhood  at  Pittsburg;  said  they  had  no  authority  to  ask  for  them. 
The  consequence  is  we  are  paying  in  the  East  at  the  old  rate  or  wages,  which  is 
considerably  higher  than  they  are  paying  in  the  West,  which  they  are  now  pa3dng 
on  the  new  uniform  scale  of  wa^es. 

C^.  Are  your  relations  with  this  union  cordial  and  satisfactory  so  far? — A.  Both 
unions. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  they  have  any  complaint  to  make  against  their 
employers  at  allV— A.  No.  If  you  had  met  us  in  Trenton  there  was  one  of  the 
prominent  jiggermen  who  works  on  the  place  that  was  going  to  represent  the  men 
there. 

Q.  That  is  why  I  asked.  I  have  a  letter  here  in  which  they  speak  about  appear- 
ing before  the  commission. — A.  They  gave  me  a  copy  of  their  constitution  and 
by-laws  to  see  whether  it  was  satisfactory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  As  you  have  some  knowledge  and  experience  of  both 
mdes  in  establishing  your  work  in  Trenton,  what  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  differ- 
ence in  efBciency  of  the  American  workman  and  the  English  workman,  and  the 
amount  each  turns  out  and  the  wages  earned? — A.  The  English  workman  is  put 
through  a  longer  and  more  severe  school  of  trial.  The  consequence  is,  as  a  rule, 
he  turns  out  a  better  finished  article.  As  far  as  the  efficiency  of  the  machinery  is 
concerned,  there  was  a  party  from  Australia  visiting  this  country  during  the  past 
snmmer,  an  Englishman  wanting  to  start  works  in  Anstralia.  He  went  to  Eng- 
land to  get  points.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  English  manufacturers  there 
said,  *'  if  you  want  to  get  up-to-date  machinery  go  to  America,''  and  he  came  over 
here  and  inspected  the  American  works. 

[A. — Exhibit  in  connection  with  Mr.  Burgess's  testimony.] 

Uniform  wage  sccUe  adopted  by  the  manufactuHiig  and  operative,  potters  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  take  effect  May  i,  1900, 

I  White  Oranitb  and  Bemi-Poroblain. 

CLAY  MAKING. 

Iron  chambers  preases,  1  cent  i>er  leaf,  inoladlng  all  pngfirinK  and  delivery  of  clay  on  elevator. 

DIPPING. 

Ware  thrown  out  on  grrid  and  not  sponged  at  tub,  45  cents  per  kllninan's  day's  work.  All  pin 
ware  placed  in  first  ring  to  be  paid  at  same  rate  as  kiln  work. 

Hooking  ware,  66  cents  per  kilnman'8  day's  work.  Firm  to  fnrnlsh  sponges  and  gatherer 
where  ware  has  to  be  gathered.  Ware  to  oe  delivered  at  tub,  and  glaze  to  be  delivered  and 
sieved  by  firm.    All  extra  dipping  to  be  settled  by  standing  committee. 

Day  wage,  dipping,  $3. 

DISH   MAKING. 

Bakers:  Dishes: 

Oval—  Oval— 

2*-inch $0.09 

Wnch 09 

4-lnch 10 

6-inch 11 

6-inch 12 

7-inch 13 

8-inch 16 

9-lnch 16 

10-inch 18 

Square- 
s-inch  W 

4-lnch U 

6-lnch 16 

6-lnch 16* 

7-lnch m 

8-inch 20 

Wnch m 

10.lnch 25 

Dishes: 
Oval- 

2*-inch 09 

8-lnch 09 

4-inch 10 

S-lnch 11 

Fancy  festooned  and  embossed  dishes  to  be  Swt  by  standing  committee.  Day  wage  on  dish 
machine  or  for  dishmaker,  |3  per  day. 

The  number  of  apprentices  at  the  dishmaking  trade  shall  bo  1  apprentice  to  every  8  Jour- 
neymen or  less,  and  shall  serve  5  years,  subject  to  the  same  discount  as  the  apprentice  pressor. 
I  conditions  as  pressors  as  to  discount  off  for  clay. 


7-inch 

S-inch    

.I-'.'.'"'.'."     iis 
16 

9-inch 

16 

10-inch 

18 

ll-lnch 

20 

12-inch    

22 

13-inch 

26 

14-inch 

29 

IS-lnch 

87 

16-inch        

87 

18-inch 

46 

Square,  plain— 

6inch 

161 

7-lnch 

:::.       m 

8-inch 

::..::::.:   .20 

9-inch 

22* 

10-inch 

...:.: w 

11-inch 

27* 

12-inch 

....:::..:   .80 

13-inch 

83f 

14-inoh 

W 

16-inch 

62 
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Uniform  tvage  scale  adopted  by  the  manufacturing  and  operative  potters  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  etc, — Continned. 


HANDLING. 


Cluunber  covers,  turned $0.12 

Chambers: 

Handling 08 

Knobbing  covers 00 

Tamed-np  handles 06 

Cnps: 

Chocolate,  extra  thin 06 

Coffee— 

Block-handled 04 

Open  handle 04 

Extreme  extra  thin 05 

A.  D.,  open  handle 04 

A.D.,blo<5k-handled 08* 

Jnmbo 06 

Hotel 04* 


Block-handled 08* 

Thin,  open  handle 04 

Extreme  extra  thin 06 

Hotel 04* 

Toy— 

Openhandles 04 

Block-handled 08* 

Cnstards: 

Ordinary 04 

Thin 04* 

Eggcnps,  double 06 

Where  covering  or  ringing  of  cups  exists,  same  prices  to  be  paid  as  heretofore. 

HANDLING— APPRENTICES'  SCALE. 

First  year,  20  per  cent;  second  year,  16  i>er  cent;  third  year,  10  per  cent  off. 


Mugs: 

248 10.06 

aOs 06 

38e 06 

Mustache  caps,  lip  and  handle 90 

Mustards: 

Handling 04 

Sticking  on  knobs 04 

Cutting  covers 04 

Spoons 06 

Spitting  cups: 

Tumed-up  handle 06 

Pressed  handle 08 

Spoon  holders: 

Turned,  sticking  on  foot 06 

Two  handles It 

Sugars,  hotel: 

Handling 08 

Stickingon  ears 06 

Sugars,  toy: 

Two  handles 08 

Stickingon  ears 06 

Teapots,  toy,  spouting  and  handling 20 


JTOGERING. 


Basins: 

Month 

Outside 

Inside,  6s 

Inside,  9s 

Inside,  12b 

Bowls: 

OyBter— 

24s,  with  ball  or  bat,  turned 

808,  with  ball  or  bat,  turned 

86e,  with  ball  or  bat,  turned 

Where  necessary  to  run  up,  all 


Punoh- 

7-inch.... 

8-inch  .... 

©-inch... 

10-inoh  ... 
24s,  sponged.. 
80b,  sponged.. 
868,  sponged. . 
'''  •"      lis— 


StDennU 

All  sizes,  with  ball  or  bat,  turned . 
Where  necessary  to  run  up,  all 

sizes 

Brush  vases: 

Toilet 

Turned 

Butters: 

Individual- 
Plain 

Festooned 

Covered— 

Cable,  j  igger  only,  8  pieces 

Ordinary  round,  jigger  only,  3 

pieces 

Plate  bottom,  3  pieces 

Cake  plates: 

Ordinary,  9-lnch 

With  lugs 

Casseroles: 

8-inch 

©-inch 

ICinch 

duunbers: 

Toilet 

Cable,  68 

Cable,  9b 


$0.18 
.36 
.30 
.26 
.20 


.08* 
.08* 
.08* 

.04* 

.20 
.20 
.23 
.24 
.06 
.06* 
.06 

.08* 

.04* 

.10 
.06 


•sg* 

.08 

.22* 

.20 
.16 

.06 
.10 

.30 
.36 
.40 


.25 


Chambers— Continued. 

Cable,  12B $0.20 

Turned,  same  as  cable. 
Combinets -50 

Creams: 

Individual  and  toy 06 

Block,  Individual 

Cups: 

Turned 

Sponged  

Cuspidors,  jiggered  only 

"      cups: 

J>ouble 

Single,  •* block" 

Ewers 

Ewers,  mouth 

Pruite: 

Plain 

Festooned 

Icecreams: 

Plain 

Festooned 


Jugs: 

Hall-boy- 

12B.. M 

248 1} 

SOB 1* 

Ordinary—  ^ 

4J8 S 

128 W 

24s 15 

80b W 

888 .11 

42B •*• 

Mugs,  toilet « 

"lis,  turned «» 

30b,  turned  -^ 

86s,  turned JS 

42b,  turned «4 

Mustards:  ^. 

Turned «♦ 

Covers •* 

Nappies: 

Plain,  scalloped—  ,  ^ 

2*  inch  inside 2 

8inch  inside ^ 
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JIQOERING — continued. 


Nappie»— Oontinaed. 
jPlain,  scalloped— 

41nch  Inside |0.07 

Sinchtnside 08 

flinchinaide 08 

7  inch  inside 08 

8  inch  inside 09 

Qinchinside OG 

lOinchinside 00 

»*  inch  outside.. 08 

3inch  outside 08 

4  inch  outside 08 

6  inch  outside 10 

6  inch  outside 10 

rinch  outside 10 

8  inch  outside 10 

9  inch  outside 12 

10  inch  outside 12 

Oyster— 

2to 06 

aos 06 

868 06 

Oat  meals,  all  round 06 

Pails: 

Funnel  top .60 

Plat  top,  straight 50 

JTancy  toilet  pail,  flat  top  cover SO 

Plates,  coupe  soups: 

6-inch 06 

7-lnch 06* 

Plates: 

Flat,  festooned— 

8-inch 04 

4-inch 04 

5-inoh Oik 

e-lnch 06 

T-hich 06* 

8-inch 06i 

Flat,  plain— 

8-fcch 08 

4-inch 08 

5-inch 08* 

6.1nch 04 


Plates— Co 

8-in 

6-iu 
7-in 
8-in 
Soup,  f 
6-in 
6-in 
7.in 
8-ln 
Saucers: 
Plain- 
Tea 
Hot 
Hot 
Jumba 
Fes 
Pla 
Extra  1 
Festooi 
Toy— 
Pla 
Fea 
Slop  jars.. 
Soaps,  jigg 
Loose  I 
Fast  di 
Spittoons: 
Low  pa 
Tall  pa 
Two  pli 
Spoon  hold 
Sugars: 
Individ 
Ordina 
Toy  ... 
Teapots: 
Ordina 
Ordina 


Where  unusual  conditions  or  inconveniences  exist  L*eyoi 
receive  a  percentage  extra,  the  same  to  be  fixed  by  the  stan 

When  a  new  man  is  put  on  a  jigger  he  shall  be  selected  fr< 
competent,  at  regular  journeyman's  wages. 

Day  wage— ordinarv  jigger,  S8. 

Day  wage— jumbo  Jigger,  $3.60 

The  day  wage  prices  to  be  paid  only  pending  a  settlement 

KILN  WORK. 

Placing  bisque  kilns  212  cubic  feet  a  day. 

Placing  glost  kilns  162  cubic  feet  a  day. 

All  footed  ware  to  be  sponged.  Where  there  is  an  ascensii 
or  dipping  room  there  shall  be  one-half  day  added  to  I 
Where  the  distance  from  the  door  of  the  green  room  or  dip 
to  the  kiln  door  an  extra  half  day  shall  be  allowed.  Wher< 
feet  1  day  extra  shall  be  allowed.  Where  the  distance  is  1 
days  shall  be  allowed. 

Every  pin  bung  placed  in  the  first  ring  shall  count  two  ovi 

Joumevmen  kunmen  $2  for  each  day's  work  in  the  kiln. 

Bench  boss  S2.50  for  each  day's  work  in  the  kiln. 

China  placing  bisque  and  glost  to  remain  same  as  heretof  o 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  put  on  an  apprentice  he  slu 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  ofiice,  after  which  ne  shall  receiv< 
served  3  months  at  the  trade.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  v 
vxtra.  The  first  6  months  he  shaU  receive  $1.25  per  day;  8e< 
year,  $1.60  per  day;  last  year,  16  per  cent  less  than  joumej 
time  after  8  months.  Not  more  than  1  apprentice  to  8  jourr 
venient  the  apprentices  on  the  glost  and  bisque  shall  exchf 
In  shops  where  there  are  lees  than  8  journeymen  in  the 
apprentioe. 

When  a  scarcity  of  kilnmen  exists  the  manufacturers  shal 
additional  apprentice  who  shall  be  paid  at  regular  journoyi 
apprenticeship  wages  to  be  divided  among  the  kilnmen  of  t 
the  manufacturer  thereafter.  This  concession  is  made  to 
time  they  give  to  teaching  the  apprentice,  and  it  is  und< 
responsible  for  the  workmanship  of  said  apprentices. 
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Uniform  wage  scale  adopted 
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the  manufacturing  and  operative  potters  of  the 
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MOIiD  MAKING. 


Block, 
ing. 

Casing. 

Making. 

3,15,6  Inch. ,..„.......„ 

7.8,9  Inch  _._ 

10, 11, 13  iDch.... ,.,. 

I>er  dozen.. 

do.... 

do.... 

.30 
.30 

.60 
.60 
.60 

.80 

.60 
.60 
.60 

.80 

EaMnar 

OntelcJo,  all  sizes ,..,,. 

do.... 

1.5D 

Inside,  all  td%es *,„..._ 

do  . 

1.75 

Month,  all  slzea .., 

BaHiafl.tilug,„,„, 

.''.'.V.'.'.".V.".V.V.V.Vea<dir." 

1.10 
.46 

Bttttt?™.. 

do.... 

.(K 

BattUijf  and  wedging  block 

do.... 

.S5 

Badpane  .....*.^..r,^..^,^  ,.„_,„ 

do..-. 

1.00 

1.10 

.50 

1.90 
1.10 
.60 

.€0 

Bidet  pans........ 

::::::::::::;::::::do:::: 

.SO 

RfriUMitha,ftl1i?l7^   ■  .                     

do...- 

.20 

Bonedi&hes.... -^..,. 

per  dozen.. 

. each 

.TO 

Bottom  molds. -_***.«-*.„, ,,,......- 

.08 

Bowlfli 

per  dozen.. 

do 

.60 
.60 
.75 
1.10 
1.10 
.60 

.45 

.45 

1.90 

1.06 

1.70 

1.70 

.75 

.60 
.60 
.76 
1.10 
1.10 
.60 

.45 

.45 

1.90 

1.05 

1.70 

1.70 

.75 

.46 

.40 

lBte_, _ 

do.... 

.€0 

fi9 'Ijii .„„.,.,„, 

: do.... 

1.10 

S;  to:::::::::::::::::::::::: ::::...:::::::: 

do.... 

1.36 

Punoh,3pftrtB**.,, ,,..***_ - 

each.. 

.a 

Bread  trays: 

Bound.,,,,.,,..,.,. -.^.^. 

do 

.10 

O^al -...,. 

do.... 

.16 

BrtiHh  trays „.....„, 

Brash  vases.. ,....-.. 

Batt^re: 

Covoroil,  fl  parts . 

do.... 

do.... 

......do.... 

.45 
.80 

.40 

OoYtirt*d,  7pirt*,Hd.l« 

FajitdralnQr,  Cfi>en..... 

Bntter  cove tMn,  Ring lo ,.. 

do.... 

■"."" JdoIII 

.65 
.95 
.10 

Bntters.lndlvldnal.. -.<.„...-., 

per  dozen.. 

each.. 

.34 
.45 

1.10 
L60 

.84 
.45 

1.10 
1.60 

.15 

Cake  stAndu^ 

7tol4inr.h. 

IfitoSOinoh. ,,.„ 

Oolery  tTuyfl 

do...- 

.'.*!'.""IIII"II!'.IIdoI"I 

.60 
.71 
.15 

5to7innh......... 

S  inch  and  tip Wifci-di.., , 

Chambers: 

lSSi J ^pe red. uncovered  ......* 

Oe,  Ss.liggts red ,  u ncJov€^i-cd 

4a,  Jiggered,  uncovered  ....,*., 

C3oTBPa«Elagl&.. 

Co  vera,  pressed,  donbW-,.,. 

Handles.... 

BoWH .,.,  .....-..____«.... - 

per  dozen.. 

do.... 

each.... 

per  dozen.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

each.... 

do.... 

do.... 

.56 
.55 

2.65 
1.05 
1.05 
1.06 
.45 
.56 
.30 
.20 

.65 
.56 

2.65 
1.05 
1.05 
1.05 
.45 
.66 
.80 
.20 

LOO 
1.60 

.86 

1.10 

1.25 

L40 

.70 

.» 

.10 

.06 

Chocolate  i>ota...._... ...,« 

CUums  fnr  Clips,  mutfs,  and  bowla 

Chnmafrora  ike  up  ,,»,,.....,_. 

CJomblnots .,.,.,,., .,_ -.k... ......... 

do  .  . 

.05 

do — 

do   . 

.10 
.18 

1.00 

OoirajrU.: 

do.... 

.45 

a  parte ,,.,. , 

:::::::::::::::::::do:::: 

.00 
2.05 
2.40 

.60 
2.06 
2.40 

.26 

Cnepodorest tH>d J  only............. 

Coveted  dishefi.  ^11  stipes 

Craekor  Jars: 

Handled  »... ,,.,,... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

1.25 
.75 

-75 

Dnhandlod.. ........ 

..do  ... 

.05 

Crudflies  , ,.,.,.. 

do.... 

:» 

LIS 

.80 
1.18 

.15 

Creams: 

IndqpeDdent  *nd  re«tanrant , 

DouMolipiHjd. 

Creams,  34s,  atte.aee ,...,... 

Creamers,  toy 

Coffee 

do.... 

.  .do. 

.25 
.20 

do.... 

Der  doz.. 

1.86 
1.80 

.86 
.86 
.86 
.86 

.30 
.80 
.80 
.45 

i.86 
1.80 

.85 
.85 
.86 
.86 

.30 
.80 
.80 
.46 

.25 
.80 

.40 

Feed,  canary,  mocking 

Toy 

do.... 

do..-. 

.80 
.25 

Tea,  all  sizes 

Dishes: 

2i  to  6  inch 

7  and  8  inch 

9  to  12  inch 

13  to  18  inch 

Dish-makers'  flag  to: 

24  inches 

do.... 

do.... 

:".".'.::.".".".".::  :":::dS::" 

do.... 

.     .             ....do.... 

.40 

.40 

.66 

.76 

1.40 

.20 

80  inches 

do.... 

.4» 
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MOLD  MAKING— contiuaed. 


Block- 
ing- 

Casing. 

Making. 

Ewers: 

Mouth  ..""I'Jr.I"!."""."."" "Ill I"I 

per  dozen.. 

do 

$2.06 

2.  OB 

3.37 

.30 

$2.06 

^.05 

3.87 

.80 

10.70 
.50 

Footbaths 

each.. 

2.00 

Footers,  aU  kinds 

Glove  boxes .................. 

i:--;.::::::::::::::::^?:::: 

.10 
.65 

Olove  boxes,  handle 

Handles: 

Cnpandmng 

Chambers  and  Jug 

loe  creams 

Jardinieres,  ordinary: 

4-lnoh 

do.... 

.10 

do.... 

do.... 

per  dozen.. 

each.. 

.80 
.80 
.85 

.80 
.80 
.85 

.06 
.10 
.80 

.60 

5-inch 

do.... 

.60 

6-inch 

do 

.66 

T-tnch 

do.... 

.66 

8-lnch 

do..-. 

.75 

0-lnch 

do.... 

.75 

10-lnch 

do  ... 

.95 

ll-lnch 

do.-.. 

.96 

12.1nch 

do    . 

1.10 

14-lnch 

do.... 

1.60 

Jars,  flat  top,  body  only 

Jar  covers,  flat 

Jfliiy  cans 

per  doz.. 

do.... 

do     . 

.87* 

B 
.87i 

.871 
.87? 
.87i 

.60 
.26 
.60 

Jigger  heads 

Jugs: 

4s 

..........  ...........each.. 

.20 

do.... 

1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.85 
.66 
.30 

1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.85 
.66 
.30 

.00 

68 

do     . 

.66 

12b 

::::::::::::::;:::::::do:::: 

.46 

2teto48s 

do 

.86 

Covers 

do.— 

.20 

do.-. 

.10 

do... 

.60 

Ub 

do.... 

.40 

aos 

do.... 

.40 

86s 

do.... 

.40 

Jlg^- 

..do... 

.66 

68 

do.... 

.60 

VSb 

do 

.60 

248  to  42b 

do.... 

.40 

Ladles: 

Soap  and  sauce 

Cup .- 

per  doz 

.86 

.86 

.16 
.40 

Leadxuiflrs 

each.. 

.37* 
.85 

Mugs:     ^ 

Jiggered 

...................X>er  doz.. 

.87* 
1.30 
1.80 

.37* 

.mi 

1.30 

1.80 

.37i 

T^et,liggered 

Pressed,  complete 

Shaving,  complete 

Shaving,  partition  only 

each.. 

^ do 

do.... 

do.... 

.30 
.86 
.80 
.10 

Jiggered,  with  frame „ 

... ...................do 

.85 

Mustards 

................      ,  ,do 

1.85 

.85 
.85 

.60 
.60 
.60 

.66 
.66 
.66 

1.85 

.85 
.85 

.60 
.60 
.60 

.66 
.66 
.66 

.80 

Mustards: 

Jiggered 

.........  ...  ...    per  doz 

.85 

do 

.25 

Nappies: 

sStoSinoh 

do 

60 

6  to  8  inch I 

.66 

9and  10  inch 

Oval  and  square- 
s'to  6  inch 

do.... 

do.... 

.75 
60 

6  to  8  inch 

9and  10  inch 

"."I-I."."."IIl"!"I.'do!!II 

:S* 

Oatmeals 

.46 

Patch  boxes: 

Body 

..,.-.  ........    .  per  doz 

.87* 

.87i 

85 

Covers 

do...! 

.26 

Pickles 

.do 

.80 

.80 

7D 

Pin  trays 

do... 

iro 

PUtes:^ 

Pie,6to8inch 

do  . 

.87* 
.87* 
.871 
.87* 
.871 

.87* 
.87i 
.87} 
.87* 
.87* 

.66 

Pie.QandlOinch 

do.... 

.65 

2»to4inch 

do     . 

.85 

6and61nch 

do.... 

.40 

7  and  8  inch 

do 

.45 

Plates,  bread,  Jiggered 

each.. 

.10 

Puff  boxes 

do... 

.42 
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Day  wage  prices  to  be  paid  only  pending  a  settlement  of  prices. 

The  apprentice  preeeer  shall  serve  5  years  before  becoming  journeyman  and  aliall  be  piUd 
at  the  rate  of  3di  per  cent  off  first  year,  25  off  second  year,  20  off  third  year,  15  off  fourth  year. 
10  off  fifth  year;  sixth  year  and  thereafter,  jonmeyman,  it  being  understood  that  apprentioea 
shall  receive  their  advances  each  year  as  they  become  due. 

Specially  difficult  stiapes,  prices  to  be  settled  by  standing  committee. 

Ciay  conditions  to  remain  the  same  as  heretofore  in  the  pressing  departnkents  of  the  varioas 
potteries. 

PRB88INO  SPECIALTIES. 

Celerv  trays,  Jardinieres,  spice  stands,  umbrella  stands,  glove  boxes,  pedestals,  berry  fttahea, 
cake  plates,  ewer  slabs,  salt  cups,  olive  trays,  slaw  dishes,  salonettes,  froits.  water  filters. 


orange  bowls,  ash  trays,  pin  trays,  mustajrds,  taberettes,  manicure  sets,  and  Jellies— prices  to 
be  settled  by  standing  committee  if  not  otherwise  agreed  upon. 


SAQOERS—BISQUE. 


Each. 

Bats 10.08 

Bedpans 06 

Bisque  hUliers 04 

Bisque  plates,  8  inch 06 

Bisque  ringers,  cut  bottom 06 

Bisque  steaks 06 

Bisque  washbowls,  extra  large 06 

Chambers,  common  height 06 

Claming  brick 08 

Gombinets,  single 06 


Crown  circle $1.00 

Cups 01 

Door  lining 06 

Bwers (B# 

Gill  flippers OS 

Glost  hflllerH 06 

Jugs 06 

Slops Q6i 

WaJBhbowls,  ordinary 06 


Where  it  is  required  to  pug  day  twice  the  firm  shall  stand  one-half  the  expense. 

SAOGKR&-OIX>8SED. 


Banjos: 

Sinaae 10.10 

Double 13 

Covered  dishes 13 

Jardinieres,  double 10 

Oval  steaks: 

9s 10 

lOs 10 

las 10 


Oval  steaks— Continued. 

14b m-v^ 

Platesr8-inch 08 

Single  banjo  covers -. 10 

Single  round  covers OB 

Washbowl  ringers 08 

Washbowls 08 

Yolks,double 0 


STICKING  UP  AND  FINISHING  FROM  JIOOBR 


Butters: 

Plate  bottom,  3  pieces |0.16 

Bound,  ordinary,  3  pieces 20 

Cabled  pieces 28* 

Casseroles: 

8-inch 40 

»-hich 46 

10 60 

Chambers: 

Toilet,9s 30 

Cable— 

Os 25 

68 80 

12s 26 

Combinets 60 

Cospadores: 

unhandled  and  covered 26 

Handled 50 

Creams: 

Individual,  block 06 

Toy 10 

Ewers 30 

Ewers,mouth 18 

Jugs: 

68 24 

12h 19 

24s 15 

80b 15 

86s 13 

42b 11 

Hall  boys— 

12b 19 


Jugs— Continued. 

Hall  boys— Continued. 

24s jais 

80b U 

Mugs,toUet It 

Pai& m 

Punch  bowls: 

7-inch a 

8-inch n 

9-inoh 26 

10-lnch 26 

Slop  Jars 86 

Soaps: 

Two  pieces li 

Three  pieces SO 

Spittoons: 

Two  pieces SI 

High,  parlor U 

Low,parlor U 

Spoon  holders: 

Unhandled 08 

Two  handles » 

Sugars: 

Individual,  round,  complete OB 

Ordinary 25 

Toy 9) 

Teapots: 

Ordinary 48 

Toy >6 

Vases,toitofc  .- - Of 
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TH  BOW  INC. 


Bmsh  vases |0.08 

Cape: 

Ck>ifee.  single  thick 08* 

Tea,  single  thick OBJ 

CofTee^onble  thick OH 

Tea.  donble  thick 04 

Custards 04 

Eiggctips: 

Single 04 

Doable 04J 

Match  safes: 

Is 08 

2s 09 

8a 09 

Molasses  cans: 

Blake  (pineapple) 11 

Cable 09 

MafBncupe 08 


Mags: 


aos 

24a 

Mustards,  CO' 
Spit  caps: 
Mag  shai 
Cuspidor 
Spittoons: 
Small  siz( 
Large  siz 
Sugars: 

Hotel,  co\ 

Restaara 

Teapot  and  si 

Teai>ot  and  s 


day  conditions  subject  to  discount  as  heretofore. 


TURNING. 


Bowls: 
Oyirter— 

42s  out  of  mold,  thick  and  tbin. . .  |0. 07 
86s  out  of  mold,  thick  and  thin ...  .07^ 
80b  out  of  mold,  thick  and  tbin ...  .06^ 
24s  out  of  mold,  thick  and  thin ...      .  09i 

2ls,  extra  thin 11* 

dOs,  extra  thin lOi 

d6e,  extra  thin 09* 

24S  off  of  block lOi 

aOsoffofblock 00* 

88s  off  of  block 06* 

"Igured— 


24b  out  of  mold. 
dOs  out  of  mold. 
86s  out  of  mold. 
42s  out  of  mold. 
W.O.- 

24b  out  of  mold. 
80b  out  of  mold . 


06 

06* 

06 

06 

06 

06* 

86s  out  of  mold 06 

42Boutofmold 06 

24s  off  of  block 07 


.06* 
.06 
.06 
.12 


8Qb  off  of  block. 

88soff  of  block. 

42s  off  of  block. 

Brush  vases 

Chambers: 

6s,  turned 19 

9b,  turned 17 

12b,  turned 14 

Coffees,  St  Denis: 

Topping  and  polishing Olf 

Tumlngupside 02* 

Turning  complete 08* 

Teas,  tulip,  same  as  coffees. 
Cups: 

Coffees'^ 

Single  thick 08* 

Double  thick 04* 

Thin 04 

Extra  thin 04* 

A.  D 08* 

Jumbo 06* 

Teas- 
Single  thick 03 

Doublethick 04 

Thin 03* 

Extra  thin 04 

Thick,  thin,  and  extra  thin  are  defined  and  understood  as  fol 
thin,  and  general  teacups  for  dinner  sets  ordinarily  made  do  i 
but  are  considered  thin. 

TURNING— APPRBNTIOB8'  BCAl 


Cups— Contii 
Toy— 
Singl< 
Thin 

Curoidors: 

2a"'.'.y.V. 

Custards: 
Ordinary 
Extra  thi 

Eggcups: 
Doable.. 
Doable,  e 
Single,  or 
Single,  of 

Match  safes: 

Is 

2b 


Mug 


80b 

88s 

42b 

Mustards: 
Bodies... 
Covers . . 
Spitting  cupi 
Spoon  holdei 
Sugars: 

Bound  b< 
248... 
80b... 
369... 
Round  CO 
24s... 

aos... 
aes... 

Bound,  ii 
Teapots  and 
Bodies... 
Covers.. 
Teas.  St.  Dec 
Topping 
Turning 
Taming 


First6months percent..       33* 

Second  6  months do....       25 

Third  6  months do....       20 


Fourth  6  moi 
Third  year.. 
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Uniform  wage  scale  adopted  by  the  manufacturing  and  operative  potters  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  c^c.—Contmned. 


C.  C.  Ware. 


HANDLING. 


Chambers $0.08 

Chambers,  ribbon  and  turned  handle. . .        .06 


Caps,  tea,    St.    Denis  and   Baltimore, 
block  handle $D.«J 


JIOGBRING. 


Bowls: 

ias,  888,  308,  and  2te $0.04^ 

188 07 

12b 09 

98 12 

te 18 

4s 26 

Chair  pans: 

6-inch 09 

6-lnch... 10 

7-inch 12 

8-inch 13 

9-inch 16 

10-inch 20 

11-lnch 24 

12-inch 28 

Chambers,  open: 

4s .^ 17* 

68 : 14 


.12 

Saucers,  tea  . 
Same  rule  for  clay  and  pugging  as  applies  to  granite. 


Chambers,  open^Continned. 

9s I 

128 

Chamber  covers  with  knobe,  complete, 

all  sizes 

Cups,  tea,  unhandled,   8i>onged,  com- 
plete  

Jars,  flat  top: 


i,  1,  2,  and  3  ounce. 


and  6  ounce . 

8-ounce 

10-ounce 

12  and  16  ounce 

82-ounoe 

Mugs,  sponged,  complete,  24s,  30s.  and  96b 
Nappies,  plain,  scalloped,  fluted,  beaded: 


21-10. 
11 J 


PRESSING. 


Bakery: 

2Mnd3inch JO.OT 

4-inch 08 

5-inch 09 

6-inch 10 

7.inch -       .11 

8-inch 12 

9-inch 14 

10-inch 16 

Nappies,  oval,  same  as  above. 

Bedpans: 

No.  1 1.05 

No.  2 1.00 

Cuftpidors,  tall: 

No.  3 

No.  4 

Covered  dishes: 

6-inch 

T-inch 

8-inch 

9-inch 

Dishes: 

2f  and  3  inch 
4-inch 


1.00 
1.16 

.80 

.90 

1.00 

1.11 


6-inch . . 
6-iuch .. 
7-lnch.. 
8-inch.. 
9-inch  . . 
10-inch  . 
11-inch  . 


Dishes— Continued. 

12-inch Kl» 


18  inch  . 
14-inch  . 
16-inch  . 
16-inch  . 
Ewers: 


12b. 
Jugs: 
4s.. 
68.. 
12s. 


.S 


.60 
.56 


75 

fi6 

45 

9 

808 » 

388 2 

42s « 

Sauce  boats,  cable 40 

Soape: 

Oval,  fast  drainer •» 

Square,  fast  drainer * 

Hanging 45 

Spitting  cups: 

Fast  top .38 

Funnel  top » 

Sugars,  round: 

24s .« 

366 58 

^^£^^.- » 

30b 80 


Same  clay  conditions  as  white  granite. 

White  granite  prices  apply  to  all  articles  not  enumerated  in  this  list. 

China. 


HANDLING. 


Coffee  pots,  all  sizes $0.20 

Cups: 

Ordinary  shapes 04 

Tulip 06 

A.  D.  coffees,  special 07 

Jugs,  whisky 08 

Mugs,  all  shapes 06 


Mustards $0104 

Sugars:  ^ 

24s « 

308 2 

388 2 

428 .« 


JIOOERINO. 


Basins,  plain, 98 $0.35 

Butters: 

Individual,  plain 03* 

Looeedrainer 50 

Fast  drainer 56 

Covered,  complete 60 


Bowls: 

Oyster 9^^ 

Punch—  „ 

9-inch J 

10-inch -2 

U-iuch •» 
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Uniform  vxige  scale  adppted  by  the  manufacturing  o 
United  States  of  America,  e^c—Co 


J  lOOEKi  NO— continued. 


Bowls— Oomtinned. 

Punch— Ck>ntinned. 

le-inch 10.28 

18*  inch 40 

15-inch 40 

Cake  covers: 

Made  for  turners 04 

Tobesponged 06 

Ck>mports,  all  sizes,  foot-thrown 10 

Cups,  with  ball,  turned 0(^to.04 

Pralts.  plain 08* 

Ice  creams,  plain 08* 

Ice  tube: 

8|-inch,  turned 40 

9f-Ech 


lO-inch,  foot. 
Nappies: 


8-inch - 07 

4-inch 07 

5-lnch 07 

6-inch 10 

7.inch 10 

8-inch 10 

0-inch 10 

Fluted,  Much 18 

Plates: 

Flat,  plain— 

4-toch 04 

6-inch 04 

SHnch 06. 

6-inch 06 

6i-inch 06 

T-inch 06 


Plates— Contii 
Flat,  plain 
7finch 
8-inch. 
Flat,  f  esto 
4-inch. 
5-inch  - 
5*'inch 
6-incb . 
6*- inch 
7-inch 
7*-inch 
8-inch. 

5*-inch 

6-inch. 

di-inch 

T-inch 

7f-inch 

8-inch. 

Deep,  fest 
o-inch. 
5i-inch 
6-inch. 
6*-inch 
7.inch. 
7i-inch 
8-inoh. 

Ck>npe,  8oi 

6-inch. 

7-inch- 

Saucers,  plain 


THROWING  (net). 


Brush  vases 

Coffee  mugs 

Coffee  pots,  Vienna: 
Is 


fO. 


Comports,  feet: 

51nch 

6-inch 

7inch 

S-inch 

9- inch 

Creams.  Vienna: 

Is 


Custards. 

Small 

Large  

Double 

Smgle 

Match  safes: 
Comick— 
Is 


oe 

00 

.13 
.18 

.10 
.10 
.10 
.12 
.12 

.06 
.06 
.07 

.06 

.06 

.06 
.06 


.00 
.09 
.09 


Match  safes— 
Flat-footei 
French  fi- 
le  


Molasses  cans 
Mustard  barr 
Mustards: 

Vienna... 

New  York 
Mugs: 


86s 

aos. 


Q.M.D.cans. 
Spittoons: 

Small 

Large .... 
Sugars,  roun^ 
Whiskies: 

l-quart... 

Ipint 

♦-pint 


Clay  conditions  to  remain  the  same  a?  heretofore. 


Bowls- 
Oyster,  single-thick— 

4Sb 

86e 

80b 

24s 

hi  Dennis  - 

3to .       ... 

3UB  

248 

Tulip— 

30S 

868 

42p 

Oake  covers,  knobbed 


TURNING. 

Coffees. 

Extra  thic 

10. 07* 

Culot 

.081 

A.D.Culo 

.09J 

Coffee  pots,  V 

.10* 

Comports: 

5  and  6  int 

.06 

7  and  8  inc 

.Oft* 

8*-inch  ... 

.07 

9-inch  .... 

Stlcking-u 

.08* 

Creams: 

.071 

No.  1 

.o; 

No.  2 

.15 

Na8 
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Uniform  wage  scale  adopted  by  the  manufacturing  and  operative  potters  of  (he 
Unitea  States  of  America,  cte.—Continued. 


TURNiNO — continued. 


OnpSt  costard $0.09 

Cops: 

Tea,  single-thick 04 

CJoffeerfflngle-thick OH 

Tea,  donble- thick OH 

CJoflfee,  double-thick 06 

A.  D.,  thin 04i 

Tulip- 
Teas 04i 

Ck>ifee8 06 

Egffcups: 

T)ouble 10 

Single 09 

loetubs: 

Small 10.85 


Large.. 
Footed. 


.45 
.60 

.ao 

.13 
.11 

.10 

Molasses  cans 30 


Jugs,  whisky. 


Match  safes: 

No.l- 

No.2. 

No.  8. 


Molasses  cans,  extra  large . 
Mugs,  cable: 

808 

34s 


.85 

.09 
.09 
.10 
.11 


Mustards: 

Bodies 40.06-. 

Covers 08-. 

Oysters: 

Gov 

Plain 

Salads: 

5-inch 

6-inch , 

7-inch 

8-inch 

9inoh 

Spittoons: 

Low 

High 

Sugars,  hotel: 

Cknnplete 

Covers 

Sugars,  round: 

42b,  complete 

86s,  complete 

80b,  complete 

34s,  complete 

Covers— 

86s 

80b 


08 
00 

-m 

.084 

.12 
.U 
.16 
.18 
.SO 

.» 
.85 

.17 

.16 
.17 
.IS 
.19 

■s? 

.OB 
.OBi 


(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  IS,  I90L 


TESTIHONY  OF  ME.  JOHN  A.  CAMPBELL, 

Oeneral  Manager^  Trenton  Potteries  Company. 

The  commission  being  in  session,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding,  at  3.15  p.m. 
Mr.  John  A.  Campbell,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  general  manager  of  the  Trenton  Pot- 
teries Company,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  doly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  state  yonr  name,  address,  and  business  conneo- 
tion. — A.  John  A.  Campbell,  Trenton,  N.  J.  I  am  general  manager  of  the  Tno- 
ton  Potteries  Company. 

Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Litchman  will  lead  in  the  examination. 

i^.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  You  have  a  statement,  have  you  not,  Mr,  Campbell, 
that  you  desire  to  present  as  a  preliminary  to  the  examination?— A.  A  very  brief 
one,  yes;  touching  m  a  general  way  on  a  few  points.  It  relates  entirely  to  stmitary 
wares. 

Q.  Kindly  read  that. 

The  witness  read  as  follows: 

The  manufacture  of  sanitary  ware  in  the  United  States  was  first  attempted  u 
1872  by  the  firm  of  Millington,  Astbury  &  Maddock,  in  Trenton,  N.  J.  At  that 
time  all  sanitary  ware  was  imported  from  England  and  Scotland.  So  f ar  as  ooi 
information  goes  this  firm  was  the  pioneer  in  the  manufacture  of  this  grade  of 
goods,  and  for  a  period  of  10  years  progress  was  comparatively  slow. 

Other  manufacturers  began  to  enter  the  field,  and  such  has  been  the  advance  made 
within  15  years  that  at  this  writing  all  importations  of  sanitary  ware  have  practi- 
cally ceased,  and  we  are  beginning  to  export  the  American  manufactured  article 
in  increasing  quantities  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  rapid  advance: 

First  The  sanitary  articles  manufactured  in  the  United  States  conform  to  tiie 
latest  sanitary  regulations,  and  are  far  superior  in  design  and  utility  to  those  pro- 
duced in  any  other  countnr.  Furthermore,  improvements  are  constantly  being 
made,  and  the  industry  is  keeping  pace  with  the  general  demand  for  the  fin^flt 
known  sanitary  appliances. 

Second.  The  vitrified  sanitary  china  and  earthen  ware  as  manuf^ictored  in  the 
United  States  is  the  very  best  article  of  its  kind  in  use— the  vitrified  obiitf 
especially  being  nonabsorbant,  durable,  and  made  by  the  most  skillf  al  and  x^ 
workmen  known  to  the  art. 
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There  is  a  distinction  between  what  are  known  as  sanitary  articles,  sach  as 
basins,  closets,  etc.,  and  what  are  known  technically  to  the  trade  as  solid  porcelain 
goods,  although  we  pnt  them  all  together  under  the  head  of  sanitary  wares. 

SOLID  PORCELAIN  GOODS. 

Solid  porcelain  goods,  or  fire-clay  goods,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  being 
made  of  fire-clay  ware,  with  a  white  lining  and  glaze,  were  mannfactnred  as  far 
back  as  1880,  bnt  in  comparatively  small  articles,  snch  as  sinks,  wash  trays,  etc.  The 
fiist  attempt  to  sncces^nlly  make  bath  tubs,  which  resulted  in  their  general  man- 
nfactnre,  was  made  in  1893,  and  by  that  I  do  not  mean  a  porcelain-lined  bath  tnb, 
bnt  a  solid  porcelain  bath  tab.  This  attempt  was  made  by  the  Empire  Pottery 
Company,  in  Tenton,  N.  J.,  one  of  the  plants  of  the  Trenton  Potteries  Company, 
and  resolted  in  their  building  a  plant  for  the  purpose. 

At  that  time  few  solid  porcelain  baths  were  used  in  this  country,  owing  to  the 
great  cost,  and  these  were  all  imported.  But  in  less  than  8  years  we  have  not  only 
Kained  our  own  market,  but  are  exporting  these  articles  to  Europe  and  Great 
Britain  and  other  countries  where  this  grade  of  goods  is  in  demand.  Several 
large  plants  now  manufacturing  these  goods  are  located  in  Trenton. 

The  price  has  been  reduced  at  least  50  per  cent,  and  now  brings  the  cost  within 
the  reach  of  people  of  moderate  incomes. 

CAUSES  LEADING  TO  PROGRESS. 

First.  The  protective  tariff  that  made  experiments  possible. 
Second.  Skill  and  progressive  workmanship  of  employees. 
Third.  Manufacturers  who*  persevered  during  the  experimental  stages,  often- 
times most  unprofitable  and  discouraging. 

LOCATION. 

Five-sixths  of  the  sanitary  ware  produced  in  this  country  is  made  in  Trenton, 
N.  J.  Potteries  are  also  located  at  Borden  town,  N.  J. ;  Camden,  N.  J. ;  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.;  Kokomo,  Ind.;  and  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

OUTPUT. 

The  output  varies  considerably,  being  dependent  very  largely  upon  the  activity 
or  dullness  in  the  building  trade. 

PRODUCT. 

The  product  runs  from  two  millions  to  two  millions  and  a  half. 

EMPLOYEES. 

The  number  of  employees  actually  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  this  grade 
of  goods  runs  from  1,500  to  1,800,  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  number  being  male. 

MATERIALS. 

The  clay  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  grade  of  goods  comes  from  Delaware, 
New  Jersey,  Florida,  North  Carolina,  Missouri,  and  some  is  imported  from  England. 

Fine  clays  are  found  in  other  States,  but  cost  and  transportation  is  too  great  to 
utilize  the  product. 

Feldspar  is  used  as  far  north  as  Maine. 

Uomish  stone  is  imported. 

Flint  from  Maryland,  Connecticut,  and  other  States;  also  some  imported  from 
France. 

COAL. 

Both  hard  and  soft  coal  are  used. 

LABOR. 

Labor  is  organized,  and  manufacturers  recognize  their  union,  and  freq neatly 
confer  with  their  committee.  Nonunion  men  are  not  barred.  Few  unskilled 
laborers  are  employed. 

The  piecework  price  prevails  almost  exclusively,  and  the  regular  working  list  is 
adopted. 
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There  has  been  no  strike  since  1890.  This  strike  was  caused  principaUj  by  the 
arbitrary  action  of  the  union  in  controlling  the  emplojrment  of  all  labor,  and 
refusing  to  manufactorers  the  right  to  employ  and  discharge  their  own  employees. 

The  strike  was  in  existence  5  months,  with  great  resnlt  in  loss  to  manufac- 
turers and  employees  alike.  It  was  eventually  settled  by  a  joint  committee  of 
manufacturers  and  employees. 

WAGES. 

Wages  are  generally  paid  weekly.    There  is  no  provision  made  for  a  sliding 
scale. 
There  are  no  store  orders,  payment  being  made  in  cash. 
Wages  are  uniform  throughout  the  country. 

EHP1X)YMENT. 

More  men  are  employed  now  than  at  any  previous  time.  At  present  there  is  a 
little  surplus  of  labor. 

Very  little  improvement  in  machinery,  except  in  that  used  in  the  {^reparation  of 
materials. 

In  1898  and  1899  workmen  were  employed  full  time.  In  1900  they  were  on  three- 
quarter  time. 

Apprentices  serve  for  5  vears  in  order  to  obtain  full  journeyman's  wages. 

Ten  hours  constitute  a  day's  work. 

There  is  no  Sunday  labor,  except  what  is  necessary  in  the  firing  of  ML^s. 

COOPERATION. 

So  far  as  known  there  is  no  practical  method  of  cooperation  employed  in  this 
industry.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  a  few  workmen,  but  none  have 
been  successful.  Their  sick  insurance  is  provided  by  the  employees  in  the  various 
potteries. 

EMIGRATION  AND  EDUCATION. 

Veryf ew  skilled  workmen  now  find  their  way  to  this  country  from  the  old  ooan- 
try.  The  employees  that  find  their  way  from  the  apprentice  bench  are  preferred 
to  any  others  that  we  can  secure. 

Technical  education  is  badly  needed,  and  an  effort  has  been  made  within  2  years 
in  Trenton  to  establish  a  school  of  this  kind,  with  prospects  of  coming  to  a  soo- 
cessful  issue. 

CONVICT  LABOR. 

We  do  not  oome  in  competition  with  this  kind  of  labor. 

CAPITAL. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  returns  from  this  product  were  much  larger  than  at  the 
present  time.  The  coinpetition  has  gradually  reduced  the  price.  No  unfavorable 
legislation  has  to  be  noted.  A  few  years  ago  natural  gas  cauf«ed  the  location  of 
several  industries  in  other  States. 

CONSOLIDATION. 

In  1898  5  plants  were  consolidated  by  purchase,  and  the  combination  is  nm  at 
the  present  time  under  the  head  of  ' '  The  Trenton  Potteries  Company. "  This  con- 
solidation has  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  smaller  concerns,  a  large  number  of 
them  having  been  erected  since  that  time. 

PRODUCTIVE  CAPACITY  OP  MODERN  MACHINERY 

Very  little  machinery  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  grade  of  goods,  most  of 
the  skilled  labor  being  done  by  hand  work. 

There  is  a  considerable  overproduction  at  the  present  time.  If  the  plants  worked 
full  time  they  would  produce  nearly  twice  as  many  goods  as  would  be  wanted. 
Foreign  markets  are  being  sought  by  the  larger  concerns  with  considerable  encour- 
agement. 

LEGISLATION. 

Leerlslation  is  necessary  frr  the  guarding  of  the  interests  of  all  classes,  but  we 
believe  that  if  any  error  is  to  be  made  it  should  be  made  on  the  side  of  too  Uttle 
legislation  rather  than  too  much. 
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This  indnstry  at  the  preseDt  time  wonld  be  benefited  largely  by  large  technical 
schools  established  for  the  pnrpose  of  turning  ont  skilled  employees.  Nothing  of 
this  kind  has  been  attempted  by  the  Gk>yemment,  and  we  think  that  several 
schools  of  this  kind,  under  the  fostmng  care  of  the  Government,  would  be  a  fine 
investment  for  the  employees  engaged  in  the  business. 

Q.  (Bjr  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  You  refer  briefly  there  to  this  consolidation.  We 
would  hke  for  you  to  be  a  little  more  specific  and  give  us  some  knowledge  of  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  and  the  process  of  absorbing  the  companies  that  go  to 
make  up  the  Trenton  Potteries  Ck>mpany.— A.  The  company  was  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  1898  and  by  the  purchase  outright  of  5 
plants  that  were  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sanitary  earthen- 
ware. Their  capitalization  was  fixed  at  $3,000,000.  Since  that  time  the  oomx>anv 
has  erected  1  additional  plant  to  manufacture  solid  i>orce]ain  goods,  such  as  bath 
tubs,  to  which  I  referred  in  my  report.  That  has  effected  practically  a  new 
industry. 

Q.  I  believe  your  statement  remarks  that  this  represents  five-sixths  of  the  manu- 
facture of  that  class  of  goods  in  the  United  States?— A.  Not  the  Trenton  Potteries 
Company.  Five-sixths  of  the  sanitary  production  of  the  country  comes  from  Tren- 
ton, but  there  are  a  great  many  more  engaged  in  that  industry  besides  the  Trenton 
Potteries  Company. 

Q.  And  this  combination  does  not  in  any  sense  control  even  in  that  branch  of 
the  trade? — A.  This  combination  probably  represents  one- third  of  the  total  output. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  the  American  potteries  altogether  cover  the  home 
market? — A.  So  far  as  the  sanitary  ware  is  concerned,  they  entirely  cover  it  at  the 
present  time;  but  as  for  the  general  ware,  such  as  table  and  toilet  ware,  I  should 
say  they  supply  close  to  two-thirds  of  the  product  of  the  country  at  the  present 
time. 

J.  You  said  you  had  quite  a  strike  that  lasted  some  months  in  1890?— A.  Yes. 
.  And  it  was  settled  by  a  joint  conmiittee?— A.  Yes. 
.  Do  you  settle  all  your  troubles,  or  have  you  a  standing  joint  committee  to 
le  your  troubles? — A.  The  committees  are  appointed  as  troubles  arise,  as  a 
general  rule. 

Q.  Are  your  committees  appointed  by  the  companies  and  then  by  the  shops,  or 
through  the  organized  union  and  the  companies':'— A.  In  case  of  any  difficulty 
arising  in  single  potteries  it  is  customary,  as  a  general  rule,  for  the  employees  of 
the  pottery  to  notify  the  owners.  If  the  trouble  is  of  such  a  character  that  it 
can  not  be  settled  amicably  by  them,  they  throw  it  into  their  union  and  the  manu- 
facturer refers  it  to  the  manufacturers'  organization;  a  labor  committee  is  then 
appointed,  and  both  sides  take  hold  of  the  problem  and  endeavor  to  adjust  it  by  a 
series  of  compromises. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  troubles  at  all  since  1890  that  you  could  not  adjust  in  that 
way?— A.  No;  so  far  as  sanitary  ware  is  concerned  we  have  had  no  strike.  There 
was  a  strike  in  1893  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill,  which  affected  the 
manufacture  of  table  and  toilet  ware,  and  that  was  closed  down  some  5  months; 
but  it  was  eventually  settled,  if  you  will  recall,  by  the  interposition  of  Senator 
Smith  of  New  Jersey  and  some  others,,  and  was  settled  here  at  Washington  by  a 
sliding  scale  reduction  of  some  13  ^  per  cent.  Since  that  time  by  the  passage  of  the 
Dingley  tariff  bill  the  12^  percent  was  restored,  and  everything  has  been  settled 
by  committees  on  both  sides. 

Q.  In  your  trade  is  it  possible  to  make  a  uniform  scale  for  the  same  class  of 
goods  all  over  the  United  States? — A.  Yes,  to  a  large  extent.  There  may  be  slight 
variations,  but  where  there  is  a  standard,  any  article  that  is  of  peculiar  shape  is 
judged  hj  that  standard  and  commands  a  little  more  increase  as  the  character  of 
the  work  justifies. 

9.  As  an  employer,  what  is  your  opinion  of  that  class  of  arbitration  or  con- 
ciliation?—A.  I  think  it  is  about  the  best  way  to  handle  the  subject  that  I  know  of. 
Of  course,  it  depends  on  whether  you  get  reasonable  men  on  your  committees  or 
not.  There  are  hardheaded  fellows  on  both  sides,  and  if  they  come  to  the  surface, 
of  course,  it  is  a  little  difficult  sometimes  to  come  to  a  conclusion;  but  I  have  served 
on  a  great  many  committees,  and  my  impression  is  that  that  is  the  best  way. 

Q.  Among  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  between  the  East  and  the 
West,  is  there  any  cutting  in  prices?— A.  Well,  yes. 

Q.  Is  your  competition  sharp?— A.  There  always  is  more  or  less.  Manufacturers 
try  to  maintain  tne  price  for  a  standard  make  of  goods,  but  they  do  not  all  make 
the  same  quality  or  the  same  character  of  goods;  some  are  not  quite  as  good  as 
others,  ana  naturally  they  can  not  get  quite  as  much  for  tnem,  and  the  competition 
is  always  keen. 

Q.  Have  you  a  common  schedule  of  prices  for  all  manufacturers?— A.  There  is 
a  common  list,  and  they  are  supposed  to  liye  up  to  it,  but  they  do  not  always  do  so. 
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O.  Where  is  the  iDfraction— -in  the  discount? — A.  Yes;  generally  the  sliding 
scale  of  discounts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  embraced  in  this  corporation  all  the pottenea 
that  you  desire  to  have  come  in,  or  do  you  wish  to  have  all  of  them  come  in? — A. 
We  are  not  reaching  out  for  any  more.  The  gentlemen  who  started  in  the  com- 
bination are  not  anxious  to  take  in  any  more  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Can  you  say  why?— A.  I  do  not  think  they  have  accomplished  what  they 
expected  to  in  the  inception  of  the  organization.  I  have  only  oeen  there  as  gen- 
eral manager  for  about  three  years,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  have  accomplished 
all  that  they  expected  at  that  time.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  if  they  conld 
buy  out  the  others  at  a  reasonable  figure,  they  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  bat 
they  have  not  made  any  effort  to  do  that. 

Q.  Have  they  made  an  effort  to  get  those?— A.  They  have  made  no  effort;  no. 

Q.  Ck)uld  your  industry  survive  without  a  protective  tariff? — A.  I  think  the 
sanitary  portion  of  it  might;  provided  that  G^ermanv— which  is  paying  attentioii 
to  this  grade  of  goods  at  the  present  time  and  will  ultimately,  no  doubt,  be  m 
factor  in  the  field— does  not  come  into  the  production  of  this  grade  of  goods  too 
strongly.  The  Glermans  are  always  the  hardest  competitors  we  have,  because  tiiey 
pay  the  least  rate  of  wages.  Outside  of  Germany  I  do  not  think  we  would  have 
any  fear.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  progress  of  sanitary  devices  in  this  country  is 
far  in  excess  of  that  of  any  other  country,  and  unless  they  should  mannfactore 
the  same  kind  and  character  of  articles  that  are  made  in  this  country  they  oonld 
not  be  sold  here  at  the  present  time.  In  other  words,  an  English  make  oi  clceet 
ware  such  as  is  made  in  England  at  the  present  time  could  not  be  marketed  in 
this  county;  it  is  too  far  behind  the  age. 

Q.  What  ijroportion  of  the  work  done  by  American  potteries  would  fail  with- 
out a  protective  tariff?— A.  Well,  I  should  say  three-quarters  of  it  would. 

Q.  Three-quarters  of  it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Does  the  success  of  even  your  business,  the  sanitary,  which 
has  achieved  such  triumphs,  depend  somewhat  upon  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country?— A.  Oh,  undoubtedly,  it  depends  on  the  building  in  the  country.  If 
there  is  slack  building,  such,  for  instance,  as  there  was  during  1900,  we  feel  the 
effect  immediately.  The  cost  of  building  material  was  so  high  then  that  all  bnild- 
ing  operations  were  checked  largely,  with  the  natural  result  that  our  prodnct  in 
1900  was,  I  suppose,  one-third  less  than  what  it  was  in  1899,  for  instance.  I  do  not 
know,  however,  that  that  could  all  be  attributed  to  the  falling  off  in  baildins, 
because  1899  was  a  speculative  year,  and  people  were  buying  very  largely,  and  th^ 
may  have  overbought  to  some  extent  and  carried  the  stock  over.  But  there  were 
a  great  many  building  operations  held  up  in  1900  owing  to  the  hiffh  prices  of  iron 
and  steel  ana  other  things,  and  consequently  our  industry  suffered  a  little  on  tbaX 
account. 

Q.  Does  the  tariff  in  any  way  stand  in  the  way  of  the  success  of  your  indostry 
in  this  country  or  in  the  way  of  your  exporting  to  other  countries? — A.  I  should 
say  not  at  the  present  time;  no. 

Q.  Have  you  any  desire  to  have  the  tariff  changed  or  revised?— A.  We  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  it  as  it  is  at  the  present  time  provided  it  is  properly  collected. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  upon  industry,  according  to  your  observation  in  the  past, 
of  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff  by  Congress?— A.  The  general  effect  has  alwa^ 
been  very  bad.  It  has  had  a  very  bad  effect  on  our  industry.  It  has  prostrated  it 
nearly  every  time  the  attempt  has  been  made,  because  the  reduction  has  been  so 
radical. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  then,  that  the.  demand  should  be  quite  general  before  a 
general  revision  is  undertaken?— A.  I  should  say  so;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  To  what  countries  do  you  exi)ort  sanitarygoods? — ^A. 
Up  to  the  present  time  to  Gtermany,  to  Russia,  and  some  to  France.  We  have  not 
exported  any  to  speak  of  to  England.  The  sanitary  appliances  of  the  English  are 
very  different  from  ours,  and  their  requirements  are  radically  different.  For 
instance,  I  mean,  here  you  are  not  restricted  very  much  as  to  the  amount  of  water 
you  use  to  flush  a  closet.  There  they  restrict  you  to  3  gallons.  There  are  very 
few  closets  that  we  think  can  be  properly  flushed  with  2  gallons.  The  very  finest 
product  we  have,  which  we  call  the  siphon  jet  closet,  can  not  be  used  with  any- 
thing at  all  less  than  6  gallons;  and  consequently  we  have  made  no  attempt  to  put 
that  class  of  goods  into  England,  because  they  are  pretty  hard  people  to  move  to 
make  a  change  in  their  appliances.  But  we  have  put  more  or  less  porcelain  bath 
tubs  there;  our  grade  is  somewhat  different  from  theirs,  and  i)eople  have  bought 
them  on  that  account. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  When  you  speak  of  a  porcelain  bath  tub  you  do  not 
mean  a  metal  tub  with  a  porcelain  lining?— A.  Ko;  I  mean  the  solid  porcelain  tab. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Ame 
good  in  every  comparable  way  as  any  foreign  outfi 
good. 

Q.  Is  that  what  gives  you  the  market? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  get  a  good  price?  Do  you  get  a  fair  p 
get  a  fair  price  for  our  goods. 

S.  Do  you  usually  get  all  you  ask?— A.  I  could  nc 
es  run  full  time  we  are  liable  to  overproduce, 
want  iu  a  fair  year,  bat  we  have,  as  a  rule,  only  one 
balance  of  the  time  the  market  drags.  But  we  h, 
the  foreign  trade.  We  find  we  are  in  position  to 
isfactorily,  and  as  soon  as  we  have  had  a  little  more 
able  to"  export  very  freely.  We  have  had  a  great 
side  over  here,  and  they  all  tell  us  that  the  wares  ^ 
rior  to  anything  they  have  seen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  any  marked  econon 
binatlon  of  yours  by  which  production  is  cheapened* 
any  means  what  I  should  judge  they  anticipated  in  i 

Q.  Has  the  result  been  appreciable  in  the  way  of 
sumer? — ^A.  Well,  yes.  I  do  not  think  that  you  coo 
altogether,  although  1  presume  it  had  something  to 
other  people  into  the  business  right  away.  The  cosi 
reduced  50  per  cent 

Q.  Fifty  per  cent?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  not  very  much  of  it  is  the  result  of  this  con 
extent;  the  result  of  the  competition  and  increased  l 
the  goods  cheaper— not  so  much  loss  in  the  injury  c 
stages  of  it  they  did  not  know  how  to  manufacture 
very  heavy  in  bringing  them  through.  That  has  b 
at  thepresent  time. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  it  at  the  time  the  coi 
profits  or  cheaper  goods  to  the  public?- A.  They  f< 
the  time,  and  they  supposed  by  consolidation  they  c< 
profits  and  even  increase  them.  I  presume  that  w; 
of  the  combination.  They  thought  they  could  ecori 
these  concerns  and  increase  the  profits;  but  at  the  t 
price  in  everything  was  being  realized,  and  it  began 

^,  What  is  your  belief  as  to  the  results  that  wor 
dation  of  the  pottery  industries  of  this  country,  or  j 
dation?— A.  I  should  say  that  would  depend  entire 
idated  upon.  If  they  consolidated  ui)on  a  purely 
worth  of  the  plants  that  were  brought  into  the  conso 
powerful  factor  in  curtailing  competition  and  in  < 
and  reducing  cost  to  consumer;  but  if  they  were  c 
method  of  consolidation,  I  do  not  think  they  woulc 
into  the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Were  the  economies  thi 
these  industries  mainly  in  dispensing  with  foremen, 
officers  in  the  counting  rooms,  etc.  ?— A.  I  could  not  s 
I  was  not  on  the  ground  at  the  time  of  the  consoiida 
idea  was  that  they  could  dispense  with  additional  hel 
practical  operation,  there  are  very  few  people  about 
with  and  turn  out  a  first-class  article  of  goods.  ^ 

Q.  And  as  you  control  only  one-third  of  the  oi 
monopoly  by  another  combination,  even?— A.  No;  • 
advantage  in  the  greater  stock  you  carry  in  four  or  fi 
you,  in  case  of  a  rush  in  the  market,  to  fill  your  oi 
otherwise. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Is  there  a  large  manufactui 
fied  lining  in  this  country  that  compete  with  your  s< 
not  think  they  compete  with  this  class  of  goods.  T 
expensive  than  the  enameled  iron,  and  we  do  not  fin 
the  solid  porcelain  tub  when  one  wants  it.  Origin] 
up  into  several  hundred  dollars*  cost  to  consumers; 
them  for  probably  within  40  or  50  per  cent  of  the  cot 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  mean  within  40  or  5 
Of  the  enameled  tab?^A.  Yes. 
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t)3U      INDUSTRIAL   COMMISSION: — MANUFACTURES  AND   BUSINESS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  In  what  form  does  feldspar  come  to  yonr  works?— A.  It 
comes  ground  and  prepared  for  nse. 

Q.  Is  that  the  case,  also,  with  Cornish  stone?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  with  flint?— A.  Yes.  We,  of  course,  pnt  this  clay  and  flint  and  feldspar 
throngh  a  process  of  our  own,  in  addition  to  the  grinding  process,  when  we  mix 
the  ingredients  to  make  onr  bodies. 

Q.  Have  yon  been  connected  with  any  other  department  of  pottery  manufactniB 
except  sanitary  goods?- A.  Yes.  I  might  say  that  one  of  onr  plants  rans  on  din- 
ner and  toilet  ware,  and  I  was  formerly  associated  with  Mr.  Bnrgess  at  the  IntM-- 
national  Pottery. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  American  mannfactnrers  can  not  prodace 
as  nne  an  article  of  table  china  as  is  made  in  Limoges,  for  instance?— A.  No.  I  am 
free  to  say  I  think  they  are  producing  it  at  the  present  time.  I  might  say  in  that 
connection  that  just  before  1  came  here  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  the  Ceramic  Art 
Company  to  secure  something  for  my  own  personal  nse.  That  is  the  comi>any 
which  has  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bnrgess  in  his  testimony  as  beiug  producers  of 
a  very  high  grade  of  goods.  They  showed  me  some  china  that  they  were  prodao- 
ing,  and  have  been  for  some  months  past,  which  I  consider  about  as  fine  an  article 
as  can  be  made.  I  took  up  a  small  piece  of  it,  ^o  I  could  handle  it  easily,  to  bring 
it  down  with  me.  I  thought  possibly  you  might  want  to  see  it.  I  thought  it  might 
be  of  interest;  and  if  you  gentlemen  would  only  step  over  to  our  place  we  can 
show  a  good  deal  of  that.  [Here  the  witness  submitted  the  article  referred  to  for 
inspection  by  the  commissioners.] 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  long  has  that  company  been  producing  that  grtuie 
of  goods?— A.  That  company  has  been  producing  it,  I  should  judge,  for  a  period 
of  at  least  6  years,  a  grade  of  china  called  Belleek,  which  is  not  as  white  as  the  ordi- 
nary china.  It  is  a  special  grade  of  itself,  and  is  used  largely  for  ornament  They 
are  now  branching  out  into  dinner  ware. 

O.  That  is  a  very  fine  and  delicate  ware,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes. 

^.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  place  in  the  world  where  it  is  produced? — A.  It 
originally  came  from  Ireland,  although  the  American  article  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  Irish.    It  is  an  improvement  to  some  extent— not  quite  so  fragile. 

Q.  Has  a  good  deal  more  attention  been  ^ven,  since  the  formation  of  this 
Ceramic  Art  Company,  to  desiams  and  decoration  than  formerly?— A.  Naturally, 
because  they  cater  to  the  same  high  cla^8  of  trade,  and  they  do  not  aim  to  dupli- 
cate very  largely  the  articles  they  turn  out. 

Q.  Is  there  any  trouble  experienced  nowadays  by  the  potters  in  making  a  glaze? — 
A.  i  think  they  have  passed  that  experimental  stage.  So  far  as  my  judgment 
goes,  that  is  now  one  of  the  least  of  their  troubles. 

In  this  connection,  I  may  sav  the  Maddock  Pottery  Company  at  Trenton  are 
producing  a  very  fine  grade  of  china.  Their  kilns  are  built  upon  the  French  prin- 
ciple. They  are  producing  ware  that  is  holding  its  own  with  the  best  in  Franoe, 
and  they  have  been  turning  that  out  for  some  little  time. 

Q.  Do  those  manufacturers  of  very  fine  goods  find  a  prejudice  on  the  part  of 
dealers  against  taking  that  class  of  American  goods?— A.  I  should  think  to  some 
extent  that  might  be  true  of  the  very  fine  art  goods.  I  think  the  Ceramic  Art 
Company  has  had  a  hard  row  to  hoe,  simply  from  the  fact  the  very  wealthy  peo- 
ple tnat  are  expected  to  buy  these  goods  natur<illy  have  a  prejudice  in  favor  of 
something  that  is  foreign.  But  I  think  we  are  overcoming  that  A  great  deal  of 
the  feeling  is  dying  out. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washinoton,  D.  C,  March  13,  1901, 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  ALFRED  WULSON  LAW8HE, 

Secretary  and  Trecunirer^  Trent  Tile  Company. 

The  commission  being  in  session,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding,  Mr.  Alfred 
WiUson  Lawshe  appeared  as  a  witness  at  3.48  p.  m.,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

O.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Please  give  your  name  and  post-office  address.— A.  Alfred 
Wmson  Lawshe,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Q.  What  is  your  connection  with  the  pottery  business?— A.  I  am  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Trent  Tile  Company. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  LTTfiiMAN,)  Could  yon  give,  for  the  infoTinfttion  of  the  commissirn, 
a  general  statement  of  the  rise  and  program  of  the  indastxy?— A,  Ye&    The  tile 
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bnsiiiess  is  the  yonngeet  of  any  of  the  clay  indnstr 
tioally  it  is  only  20  years  old.  In  1876,  when  we  h; 
the  tile  trade  of  the  United  States  was  thought  so 
England,  only  made  a  very  limited  display.  After  1 
tile  works  at  Indianapolis,  and  one  or  two  capitalj 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  bnt  only  to  make  the  ordinary  ti 
clay,  such  as  yon  see  in  vestibnles.  A  gentleman  1 
the  idea  that  he  oonld  make  a  better  tile  than  any] 
Chelsea,  Mass. 

The  people  who  had  located  at  Indianapolis  an< 
kets  for  tiie  goods,  becanst^  every  avenue  was  close 
need  in  ^8  oonntry 'were  the  Minton  &;  Hollins. 
and  Philadelphia  conti'olled  the  market  and  all  the 
ever  the  Indianapolis  and  Zanesville  people  had  s 
brick  mason  or  anybody  the^  oonld  get  to  lay  it. 

In  1880  there  was  an  exposition  held  at  Crewe,  1 
especial  feature.  Mr.  Lowe  hastily  gathered  togetl 
and  took  them  to  that  exposition.  He  was  award( 
lish  and  Continental  manufacturers.  That  incidei 
try  to  the  tile  business.  Architects  thron^houl 
American  products  were  better  than  the  foreign  p 
houses  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  commenced 

Then  &ere  followed  the  erection  of  the  Trent  ti 
conmienced  to  do  business  we  were  suddenly  met  b 
price.  About  this  time  I  received  a  letter  from  a  g 
who  was  in  the  tile  business  at  Boston,  making  of 
he  had  to  pay  45  per  cent  duty  in  Boston,  whil 
importers  ^d  20  per  cent.  If  importers  located 
oould  bring  their  goods  in  at  20  per  cent  it  would 

I  called  Secretary  Manning's  attention  to  the 
Ayer,  who  was  chief  special  agent  of  the  Treasur, 
we  took  the  matter  up,  with  the  result  that  the  du1 
ware  schedule  by  the  decision  of  Colonel  Ayer.  anc 

Q.  The  difference  was  between  the  two  appraisei 
en  ware  and  the  other  called  it  fire  brick.  The  pan 
the  decision,  and  we  carried  it  down  and  argued  it 
upheld  the  decision  of  Colonel  Ayer.    From  that 

Spew,  until  now  we  have  18  factories.  They  are 
hio,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Massachuse 
four  million  dollars  invested  in  the  business. 

Q.  Do  you  Imow  how  many  people  there  are  ex 
people.    The  factory  that  I  am  the  head  of  emplo; 

O.  Mostly  men?— A.  About  70  per  cent  of  then 
children  coming  under  the  New  Jersey  law,  wh: 
employee  to  be  under  15  years  of  age. 

When  we  first  started  in  the  business  about  t 
*' embossed  tile."  It  is  a  modeled  tile  with  a  ^gm 
fortunate  enough  to  get  probably  the  .finest  desiRU 
We  could  not  find  any  man  his  equal,  so  we  were 
one.  We  brought  him  over  here,  and  in  a  little 
five  years— the  embossed  tile  (which  is  a  tile,  as  I 
face  and  covered  with  a  colored  glaze,  which  col 
staining  with  the  different  oxides  of  the  differei 
uranium,  and  iron,  and  so  on)  began  to  lose  favor 
to  manufacture  plain  enameled  tile— a  plain-st 
on  it. 

Then  there  came  a  demand  for  sanitary  goods  f< 
atories  being  tiled  with  white  wall  tile.  Then  th 
demanded  another  tile,  a  nonabsorbent  tile  for  fl< 
demand  unon  us  to  manufacture  what  is  called 
colored  bodies,  which  we  obtained  from  colored  cli 
with  the  different  oxides. 

I  think  I  am  safe  in  sa3ring  the  American  manul 
of  all  the  tile  sold  in  the  United  States. 

Now,  that  is  a  brief  history  of  the  tile  industry 

Q.  Where  are  the  floor  tiles  made  chiefly?— A.  i 
Zanesville,  Pittsburg,  and  Trenton. 

Q.  Are  they  as  fine  and  durable  as  any  foreign-] 
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are  bettor.  As  an  illnstration,  I  will  say  we  have  an  Australian  agent  who  has 
3nst  been  through  all  the  factories  of  England  and  continental  Europe,  and  he 
regards  the  American  product  as  far  superior  to  any  he  saw  abroad. 

Q.  These  are  all  what  is  known  as  encaustic  tile?— A.  The  encaustic  tile  is  a 
tile  made  with  two  or  three  colors  inlaid  in  a  body.  That  is  the  common ,  ordinary 
encaustic  tile.  People  ordinarily  call  all  colored  tile  encaustic  tile,  but  encaua- 
tic  tile  is  inlaid  with  one  or  two  colors.  You  will  probably  see  them  with  three 
or  four  colors  in  the  same  tile.    Take  the  capitol  floor— that  is  an  encaustic  tile. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Where  was  that  manufactured?— A.  By  Minton  &  Hol- 
lins,  Stoke  on  Trent,  England. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  long  has  it  taken  to  develop  the  industry  in  this 
country  to  the  point  that  you  now  stato  it  has  arrived  at?— A.  About  20  years. 

<j.  Before  that  time  all  the  tile  was  imported?— A.  Every  foot;  90  percent  of  it 
is  now  produced  here.  I  think  the  last  Treasury  report  showed  $106,000  worth 
imported. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  comparison,  do  you  recall  the  figures  of  importo  for  20  years 
ago?— A.  No,  I  do  not;  but  I  should  say  not  much  more  than  that,  because  there 
were  very  few  tile  used  in  this  country.  In  some  cities  the  sanitary  laws  require 
that  it  be  used.  Take  New  York:  every  bathroom  and  vestibule  must  be  floored 
and  wainscoted  with  some  sanitary  material— either  slate,  marble,  or  tile.  That 
is  their  sanitary  code. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  does  this  white  tile  compare  in  price  with  white 
marble?— A.  About  the  same.  However,  a  sanitary  architect  would  not  put  h 
piece  of  white  marble  in  a  water-closet  because  it  is  an  absorbent  He  probably 
would  go  te  black  slate.  We  have  te  make  a  fine  vitrified  tile  absolutely  non- 
absorbent.  One  of  the  teste  is  that  it  must  be  put  in  a  bottle  of  red  ink  and  when 
dry  wash  off  easily  with  the  hand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  There  are  some  white  marbles  that  have  that  quality, 
are  there  not?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  any;  there  may  be.  If  there  are,  they  are 
so  high  priced  that  the  price  would  preclude  their  use.  Most  any  white  marble 
would  stain  in  that  locauty,  you  know. 

i^.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  it  not  true  that  the  Government  is  largely  using 
marble?— A.  Alto^ther.  That  is  one  of  our  great  ^evances,  that  the  Govern- 
ment uses  marble  m  exclusion,  almost  altogether,  of  tile.  I  do  not  know  of  a  Gov- 
ernment building  in  the  United  Stetes  where  there  is  any  tiling  outside  of  the 
Capitol,  and  that  was  put  down  so  long  ago  it  is  almost  forgotten.  Take  the  Con- 
gressional Library,  there  is  not  a  foot  of  tile  in  it.  England  tiles  all  of  her  Gov- 
ernment buildings.  Take  for  instence  her  Gk>vemm6nt  buildings  at  Newcastle, 
New  South  Wales.    We  can  not  get  the  Government  architect  to  look  at  us. 

Q.  Do  you  export  any  material  i)ortion  of  your  product?— A.  We  did  not  until 
this  year:  we  have  a  fair  export  trade  with  Australia,  and  rather  a  nice  trade 
with  HoUaud. 

Q.  With  what  country  were  you  brought  in  competition?— A.  England. 

Q.  And  you  are  able  to  export  and  take  the  market  in  competition  with  her  in 
Australia  and  Holland? — ^A.  Yes. 

(jL  ( By  Mr.  Fabquhar.  )  Is  this  artificial  marble  coming  into  general  use  now? — 
A.  No;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  It  has  an  ec^ually  good  face,  has  it  not?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  hard  mar- 
ble that  is  artificial  that  is  beinff  used.  I  do  not  think  that  any  artificial  marble 
will  stand  the  abrasion  that  a  tUe  will.  They  make  and  put  down  what  is  called 
terracda  floor— that  is,  broken  marble  and  cement,  and  then  rub  it  down  until  it 
geto  a  perfect  polish  and  dead  level. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LiTOHMAN.)  Have  you  any  means  of  giving  a  comparison  of  the 
wages  paid  in  the  production  of  tile  in  this  country  with  those  made  in  foreign 
countnes?— A.  No;  I  have  not.  I  can  tell  you  what  the  wage  in  our  factory  is. 
We  employ  about  285  people.  Seventy  per  cent,  I  should  say,  are  boys  and  girls 
of  about  15  years  of  age  up,  and  my  average  pay  roll  is  about  $1,950  per  week. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  will  you  briefly  describe  the  process  of  production?- A. 
In  our  white  body,  the  same  material  is  used  as  the  ordinary  pottery  and  china- 
ware  clay,  feldspar,  flint,  the  same  as  they  use.  We  work  it  up  until  it  reaches 
the  consistency  of  cream.  We  take  the  water  out  through  a  press  and  dry  it 
until  we  get  it  back  almost  bone  dry.  Then  we  grind  it  until  we  get  it  in  the 
form  of  flour.  All  tile  are  made  with  pressure  by  a  press.  Some  use  a  power 
press,  but  in  our  factory  we  use  the  screw  press— that  is,  a  plunger  operated  and 
run  up  and  down  by  a  screw.  That  plunger  goes  down  into  a  square  or  oblong 
box,  the  shape  we  desire  to  make  the  tile.  In  tnat  box  is  sifted  the  flour.  If  it  is 
to  be  an  em  Dossed  tile,  there  is  a  metal  dye  which  drops  down  and  the  dust  is 
thrown  over  on  it.    The  screw  goes  down.    Then  the  screw  runs  up,  and  the 
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uplift  ptiBheB  the  tile  np  and  oat;  and  you  have  a  » 
as  yoa  desire.- 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.  )  It  then  goes  through  the 
goes  through  the  same  process  of  mannf actnre  as  ] 
kUn  and  is  bisqne-fired  and  then  another  kiln  an 


make  broken  ceramic,  it  is  made  in  strips  the  same 
3  inches  long  and  a  half  inch  wide  and  three-eight] 
fired  once,  and  it  is  then  broken  up  in  pieces  to  for 
de  lis,  and  pasted  on  paper  by  children.  The  paper 
want  to  make,  or  the  flower.  The  children  paste  tl 
clays  on  the  design.  When  it  is  dry  it  is  turned  c 
turns  it  upside  down  in  cement,  rubs  it  into  place,  a 
he  pulls  the  paper  off  and  the  floor  remains.  It  is  ai 
ana  brought  to  a  level. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  the  process  of  your 
same  as  that  at  Anderson,  Ind.?— A.  It  is  the  same; 
in  the  kilns.  Where  they  make  the  glazed  goods  the; 
muffle  kiln— a  long  ki]n  like  a  big  box— 12  feet  long 
We  prefer  that  to  the  round  kiln  because  we  think  t 
with  ours  than  with  the  round  kiln.  That  is  sim; 
tween  manufacturers. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  are  your  goods  marke 

Q.  Commission  houses? — A.  No;  we  sell  directly 
ana  tile  houses.  We  sell  fireplace  fixtures  like  gra 
take  contracts  on  buildings  and  set  the  tile;  they  ar< 
tile  setter.    We  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  thi 

Q.  Do  you  find  vour  foreign  market  in  the  sac 
through  an  agent;  he  gets  the  order  and  sends  it  to 

Q.  Do  you  send  agents  or  employ  persons  who  are 
and  seek  the  agency  for  export. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  there  is  considerable  opportunity  tc 
A.  We  think  so;  we  only  hear  good  reports  from  ev 

Q.  Do  you  sell  abroad  for  any  lower  price  than  > 
A.  No;  in  fact  I  get  more  in  Australia  man  at  hom< 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  is  the  effect  on  the 
ling  this  powder  that  you  make  into  the  tiles? — A.  ] 
effects;  we  have  people  in  our  employ  that  started  ii 
ufacturers  have  never  had  any  difficulty  whatevc 
beginning  of  the  indnstrv;  they  have  never  had  a  st 
labor  in  any  part  of  our  factory  that  belongs  to  a  ui 
leave  their  unions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  you  advised  the 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  you  do  that?— A.  Well,  unions  alwa 
not  get  two  workmen  that  work  alike,  and  one  ma 
man  makes  more  than  another,  making  pieceworl^ 
breed  discontent,  and  you  have  trouble  tnroughout 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  their  aims  are  generally  in 
of  the  persons  employed  in  the  industry?— A.  No; 
cause  all  the  labor  unions  I  have  come  in  contact  wi 
workman  and  not  upon  the  good  one.  As  it  is  now 
to  pay  a  good  workman  for  his  labor,  and  every  m 
man. 

S.  Are  you  not  able  also  to  be  absolute  dictator  a 
all  conditions  under  which  the  men  work,  and 
men  have  less  to  sav  about  their  wages  than  if  they 
be  the  case  where  the  employer  was  inclined  to  be 
concerned  we  have  always  met  our  employees  as  one 
If  we  were  inclined  to  make  them  work  excessive  tii 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  which  fix  the  i 
week. 

Q.  But  organized  labor  usually  aspires  to  work  f 
not?— A.  Yes;  but  I  suppose  as  a  rule  the  majorit; 
hours  a  week.    They  are,  as  a  rule,  pieceworkers, 
the  morning,  quit  at  12,  go  to  work  at  a  quarter  of 
of  5,  and  shut  down  every  Saturday  at  3  o*clock. 

Q.  You  admit  that  an  employer  who  is  unfair  and 
to  get  the  very  last  possible  thing  out  of  a  man  has  i 
where  the  labor  is  not  organized?— A.  Undoubtedly 
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Q.  Yon  think  nnions  are  jnst  as  desirable  and  necessary  amongst  workingmen 
as  combinations  among  employers? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  Are  yon  opposed  to  capitalistic  combinations?— A.  No;  I  think  onr  industry 
would  be  a  great  deal  better  off  if  we  were  all  in  one  consolidation.  As  it  is  now, 
this  country  with  70,000,000  people  used  10,000,000  feet  of  tile  last  year,  where 
Belgium ,  much  smaller,  used  30,000,000  feet.  Now,  i f  we  were  all  in  one  large  cor- 
poration we  could  establish  throughout  the  United  States  offices  that  would  bring 
our  product  right  in  direct  contact  with  the  consumer.  As  it  is,  we  can  not  afford 
to  do  this  individually.    We  are  whollv  in  the  hands  of  the  dealer. 

Q.  To-day  it  is  desirable  to  have  combinations  in  your  industry  for  that  purpose, 
then?— A.  1  think  so. 

Q.  And  to  maintain  prices?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  would  increase  prices. 

Q.  I  say  to  maintain  prices?— A.  No. 

Q.  To  maintain  assured  profits?— A.  Well,  we  could  not  sell  the  tile  any  lower 
thim  we  are  selling  it  for  to-day,  and  there  is  no  incentive  or  desire  on  the  part  of 
any  manufacturer  to  increase  the  price.  His  desire  is  to  increase  the  output  and 
get  a  larger  market. 

Q.  Can  you  say  anything  about  the  comparative  efficiency  of  American  and 
foreign  workingmen  in  this  industry?— A.  No;  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
what  the  foreigner  does.  All  I  know  is  hearsay,  but  I  believe  the  American  work- 
man produces  more  goods  per  day  as  a  pieceworker  than  the  English  workman 
does. 

Q.  How  about  time  work?— A.  I  can  not  tell  you  much  about  that;  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  what  the  Englishman  does.  I  say  Englishman  becaose 
England  is  the  main  competitor  we  have.    That  is  the  great  source  of  tile. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  among  your  workmen  many  who  have 
recently  come  from  England— within  5  or  6  years?— A.  No. 

Q.  Most  of  your  help  has  grown  up  right  there?— A.  Grown  up  with  us. 

Q.  Then  you  have  nothing  from  your  own  personal  experience  by  which  to 
judge  of  the  comparative  power?— A.  Only  in  the  early  stages  of  the  industry. 
Then  I  know  we  had  several  English  worunen,  but  they  did  not  have  the  pace 
that  the  American  workman  has. 

Q.  Is  it  true  of  your  workmen,  as  was  stated  by  Mr.  Burgess,  that  they  occupy 
tenements  of  their  own  volition— I  mean  by  that,  that  you  have  no  tenements  con- 
nected with  the  factory?— A.  We  have  none  whatever. 

Q.  They  get  their  cvn  homes  the  same  as  all  the  working  men  and  women  of 
Trenton?— A.  Just  the  same. 

O.  How  far,  so  far  as  your  observation  goes,  are  they  patrons  of  the  building 
ana  loan  associations?— A.  I  do  not  think  I  have  a  man  in  my  employ  who  is  con- 
nected with  the  building  associations.  Trenton  has  had  some  disastrous  exx>e- 
riencesin  that  line. 

Q.  That  is  true  of  the  2  companies  that  failed;  but  the  disposition  of  the  peo- 
ple is  to  avail  themselves  of  that  means  of  saving?— A.  We  have  quite  a  number  ol 
our  workmen  who  have  nice  deposits  in  our  savings  institutions,  but  I  do  not  tbxDk 
they  have  any  interest  in  any  building  and  loan  associations.  They  are  very  apt 
to  put  their  money  in  the  saving  banks. 

Q.  Since  the  failure  of  the  Mercer  and  Trenton  societies  they  have  quit?— A- 
Yes. 

O.  And  their  quitting  is  due  to  that  failure,  or  rather  to  the  conduct  of  an  officer 
of  the  loan  associations?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  fuel  is  used  in  the  potteries  in  Trenton?— A.  We 
use  anthracite  coal  on  one  side  of  the  factory  and  soft  coal  on  the  other;  antiira- 
cite  to  fire  the  biscuit  kilns  and  soft  coal  to  fire  the  gloss  kilns. 

Q.  Have  you  always  been  able  to  get  an  adequate  supply  and  at  prices  which 
are  satisfactory?— A.  Up  until  within  the  last  4  or  5  months,  when  the  strike 
occurred  in  the  Gorges  Creek  region,  and  later  when  we  had  the  strike  in  the 
anthracite  region.  Then  we  had  to  get  it  where  we  could  and  at  what  price  we 
could  get  it  for. 

Q.  How  are  your  materials  brought  to  you  and  how  are  your  goods  shipped — 
mostly  by  rail?— A.  By  rail. 

Q.  Are  the  railroad  rates  and  classifications  satisfactory  to  you?— A.  Yea.  We 
grumble  a  little  about  the  excessive  freight  rates  we  have  to  pay  to  points  like 
Omaha.  We  can  not  understand  why  we  can  ship  our  goods  to  Sydney  and  New 
South  Wales  at  a  less  rate  than  to  Omaha.  We  ship  goods  at  50  cents  a  hundred 
to  Sydney,  and  to  Omaha  for  57  cents  a  hundred. 

Q.  flow  are  the  goods  for  Sydney  carried?— A.  By  the  White  Star  Line  to  LIt- 
erpool.  There  transferred,  and  from  there  through  the  Bed  Sea  to  Australia. 
That  is  done  at  50  cents  a  hundred. 
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A.  w.  lawshe: — TIJ 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  can 
vessels?— A.  Yes;  through  the  connectioi 
they  go  from  Trenton  over  the  Pennsylvai 
take  the  same  coarse  that  a  shipment  froi 
by  rail  to  Jersey  City  and  there  take  the  fi 
rate  into  Galveston  is  48  cents  a  hundred, 
How  do  you  yourself  account  for  the 
You  have  nubde  no  complaint  to  the 
Yes;  I  have  made  a  complaint  to  the  Mor 
my  comnlaint  availed  nothing. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  show  to  them  the  diffei 
it  to  their  route  agent.  He  is  in  our  fact 
attention  to  it,  but  it  does  not  avail  us  au: 
that  question,  because  the  manufacturers 
agree  to  equsdize  freight  rates;  so,  as  lou] 
my  end  of  the  stick,  I  do  not  bother  with 

Q.  Let  us  know  something  more  about 
rates.— A.  Take  the  Zanesvule  factory, 
hundred  as  against  our  rate  of  43  cents, 
between  43  and  48,  The  freight  rate  fron 
it  is  from  any  other.  If  1  ship  into  Chicaj 
from  Trenton  to  Chicago.  From  Ander 
cents.    I  have  got  to  give  the  dealer  the  d 

O.  This  transaction  is  made  and  com] 
each  dealer. 

Q.  There  is  no  clearing  house  of  the  mai 
ment  between  the  manufacturers  to  put  t 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  manuf act 
turers  of  any  other  line  of  goods— which 
quite  a  number  of  them  have. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  agreement  been  ii 
3  years. 

Q.  DoeB  it  w-ork  to  your  satisfaction?— i 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  complaints  or 
None  whatever. 

Q.  Does  it  enable  each  manufacturer,  ^ 
of  the  country?— A.  In  all  parts  of  the 
course,  an  Eastern  manufacturer  would  i 
would  a  Western  manafactureir  drum  the 
ttoods  all  f .  o.  b.  the  factory,  then  the  Eas 
We  were  practically  precluded  from  the 
account  of  the  excessive  difference  bet^ 
freight  rate.    We  had  to  abandon  it;  we 

Q.  Does  this  agreement  between  the  ma 
rates?- A.  That  is  all;  nothing  but  freigb 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Litchman.  )  What  advanta 
your  competitors  in  the  West?— A.  They  < 

Q.  Is  that  equalized,  so  far  as  the  Easte 
transportation? — A.  I  think  it  would  be. 
equalize  their  freight  rate  better  than  foi 
It  is  a  question,  though.  Take  the  Unil 
Indianapolis,  the  old  Harrison  plant.  I  hs 
nal  gas  plant  cost  them  $60,000.  They  pi] 
that  now  for  probably  6  or  9  years,  and  th 
$2,000  a  year  to  sink  new  wells.  Now,  th< 
additional  cost  of  sinking  wells  begins  to : 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  cost  of  your 
enty  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabkb.)  That  is,  70  per  ce 
pared  and  delivered  at  your  door?— A.  Ye 

Q.  Labor  enters  into  the  preparation  of 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  tha 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  would  b 
on  your  goods? — A.  It  would  hurt  us,  beca 
with  the  freight  paid,  for  no  more  money 
for  the  steamer. 

Q.  You  could  not,  then,  export  all  the  k 

Q.  It  is  only  a  limited  quantity  of  a  spec 
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Q.  And  on  that  the  tariff  is  not  so  mnch  of  a  factor  as  the  other  kinds  yon  pro- 
dace;  is  that  true?— A.  No;  the  redaction  of  the  tariff  would  affect  as  all  along 
the  line. 

Cj,  Yoa  spoke  of  being  able  to  export  a  portion  of  your  goods  to  Holland  and  to 
Australia,  even  in  competition  with  England.  Is  that  a  special  grade  of  goods? — 
A.  That  is  a  special  grade  of  goods.  We  get  the  business  largely  from  the  nice 
things  and  details  we  make,  which  the  English  and  foreign  manufacturers  do  not 
make  at  all.  When  the^  come  to  make  the  little  details  that  the  architects  ask  ns 
to  make,  then  they  will  injure  us  m  Australia  and  in  Europe.  There  are  many 
things  in  the  tile  line  that  England  does  not  think  of. 

Q.  Do  you  at  Trenton  make  ornamental  tiles  as  they  do  at  Anderson?--A.  O,  yea. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Trenton,  N.  J.,  May  £0, 1901, 

TESTIMONT  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  CLAYTON, 

Representative  Jiggermen  and  Dishmakers*  Union^  Trenton^  N,  J. 

The  special  subcommission  of  the  Industrial  Commission  met  in  the  assembly 
room  of  the  statehouse  at  2.80  p.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
William  Clayton,  potter,  appeared  as  a  witness  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  full  name  and  post-office  address  to  the 
stenographer. — A.  William  Clayton;  No.  54  Anderson  street,  Trenton. 

Q.  Proceed  in  your  own  way.— A.  I  have  written  down  something  here  which  I 
prefer  to  submit,  after  wh  ch,  if  the  committee  desire,  they  can  question  me  on 
the  points  raised,  and  I  w  11  be  glad  to  answer,  so  far  as  I  am  able.     (Reading.) 

It  gives  us  very  much  pleasure  to  come  before  you  to-day  representing,  as  we  do, 
the  Jiggermen  and  Dishm^kers'  Union  of  this  city,  which  is  a  very  important 
branch  of  pottery  operatives  and  an  important  factor  in  the  production  of  crock- 
ery ware.  More  than  70  per  cent  of  the  operatives  and  their  helpers  who  produce 
general  earthenware  are  members  of  this  branch,  and  fully  80  per  cent  of  tne  total 
output  of  a  general- ware  pottery  is  produced  by  this  branch  of  operatives. 

Our  labor  organization  represents  about  eight^tenths  of  the  jiggermen  and  dish- 
makers  of  this  city,  and  other  branches  of  this  industry  are  becoming  afiUiated 
with  us.  Just  as  soon  as  they  understand  our  policy  and  line  of  action  they  desire 
to  cooperate  with  us  in  our  work,  so  that  while  the  above  figures  represent  our 
own  individual  branch,  yet  we  may  be  said  to  represent  a  much  larger  ratio  of 
pottery  operatives. 

Our  concern  in  coming  before  you  to-day  is  not  to  recommend  drastic  measores 
to  be  employed  against  ca{)ital  or  to  air  some  grievance  we  may  have  against  onr 
employers.  Our  pnrnose  is  much  higher  and  nobler  than  this;  a  purpose  that  is 
broader  than  the  confines  of  narrow  prejudice  and  infinitely  higher  than  low  and 
sordid  selfishness.  We  desire  to  go  on  record  as  a  body  of  union  laborers,  desir- 
ous of  cooperating  with  cai)ital  (our  employers)  for  the  betterment,  the  building 
np,  the  development  of  the  industry  in  which  we  labor  and  from  which  we  derive 
that  on  which  we  depend  for  the  sustenance  of  ourselves  and  our  families. 

This  industry  of  ours  is  of  prehistoric  origin,  although  comparatively  little  was 
known  of  it  in  this  country  until  very  recent  times.  It  stands  out  in  history 
unique  in  its  character,  and  its  history  is  in  a  very  great  measure  the  history  of 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  race. 

In  none  of  the  mechanical  arts  do  we  find  more  scope  for  beauty  in  form  and 
outline  or  a  wider  field  for  the  deversified  expression  of  artistic  thought  and 
conception. 

It  is  an  industry  in  which  art  in  its  highest  form  may  have  full  sway,  and  science 
in  its  most  searching  investigations  may  find  much  profitable  work. 

Here  they  meet  like  twin  sisters,  beautifying  and  adorning  each  other,  and  giv- 
ing out  articles  of  use  and  beauty,  and  finding  employment  for  thousands  of  people. 

In  furthering  the  development  of  this  industry  we  desire  that  the  conditions 
which  are  unfavorable  to  that  end  be  amended  or,  if  possible,  be  removed. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Government  may  help  very  considerably  in  its  fostering 
care  by  appointing  men  trained  in  the  pottery  business  to  investigate  the  various 
sections  of  the  country  where  materials  suitable  to  the  pottery  industry  may  be 
found.  By  this  means  the  finest  and  most  reliable  graaes  would  be  discovered 
and  reported  upon.  While  we  already  have  discovered  some  very  excellent  mats- 
nidfl,  yet  for  certain  purposes  we  have  to  apply  to  England  for  certain  grades  of 
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clays  which  are  very  necessary  to  the  prodnction  c 
should  feel  herself  called  npon  to  place  an  export 
done  already  on  the  exports  of  her  coal«  the  cost  c 
grades  of  goods  wonld  be  very  materially  increasec 
factnrer  is  compelled  by  foreign  competition  to  sell 
in  sdl  probability,  be  called  upon  to  suffer  a  redactioi 
the  increased  price  of  the  imported  material ;  then 
favorably  consider  this  important  point  which  wi 
development  of  the  pottery  mdnstry. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Gtovernment  could  help  i 
the  industry  by  encouraging  m  the  several  centers 
industrial  science  and  art,  where  men  may  be  trail 
above  branches.  In  these  days  the  demand  is  for  m 
ing  in  special  lines,  and  if  the  pottery  industry  in 
hold  its  own  against  the  foreigner,  schools  of  learn 
applied  to  the  potters'  craft  are  greatly  needed. 

in  Europe,  particularly  in  Germany  and  Englan<3 
established,  and  are  encouraged  by  government  pati 
pean  institutions  are  producing  men  exceedingly  c 
work  will  come  into  successful  competition  with 
same  methods. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  things  which  ope 
against  the  further  development,  but  I  will  notice 
there  are  the  discriminating  freight  rates  in  favor 
as  against  the  domestic  manufacturer.  It  is  a  noU 
riers,  acting  conjointly  with  the  great  shipping  line 
seaboard  to  inland  points  at  a  rate  consideraoly  1 
manufacturer  to  those  same  points.  A  single  exan 
this  is  done.  A  consignment  of  pottery  ware  may 
land,  to  St.  Louis  for  27  cents  a  hundredweight,  w! 
dredweight  from  Trenton  to  the  same  point.  A 
sending  of  goods  from  Liverpool  to  San  Antonio  f 
from  Trenton  is  98  cents  Tnis  is  discrimination 
practically  inoperative  the  protective  tariff  law  to 

given  weight  and  value.  No  wonder  the  workingmi 
ension  on  the  formation  of  large  corporations  wl 
forget  the  great  responsibility  of  American  citizen 
trial  injury  of  the  pottery  operative  and  his  emplo; 
in,  a  unification  of  financial  interests  will  dominal 
and  this  great  x>ower  will  be  uncontrolled  by  any  p 
ciently  be  exerted.  I  need  only  to  point,  also,  to  th 
which  went  into  effect  January  1  of  last  year.  In  tt 
ber  of  articles  were  raised  from  a  lower  to  a  highe; 
charges. 

Carload  lots  are  also  being  carried  at  less  rates  th 
discriminatinfi:  in  favor  of  the  larger  shipper.  In 
I>ottery  ware  is  largely  affected. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  looks  witl 
things.  In  its  last  report  it  reprints  on  page  8  a  \n 
tion  of  its  previous  findings  and  says:  '*  Tariffs  ar 
constantly  occur,  the  price  at  which  transportation 
and  uncertain,  railroa!d  managers  are  distrustful  c 
the  while  in  doubt  as  to  the  rates  secured  by  theii 
mous  sums  are  spent  in  purchasing  business  and  sc 
the  standard  of  published  charges.  *  *  ^  All  tfa 
large  capital  ana  tends  to  the  injury  and  often  to  th 
are  not  only  matters  of  the  gravest  consequence  1 
countrv,  but  they  concern  in  no  less  degree  the  hig 
ity.*'  This  is  a  strong  arraignment  and  a  great  con 
be  no  remedy  except  by  drastic  legislation  and  seve 

Another  factor  m  retarding  the  further  developi 
industry  is  found  in  the  imperfect  protective  tariff 
believe  the  present  law  can  not,  without  it  is  surro 
be  enforced  to  the  full  and  benefit  those  for  whom  i 
should. 

A  perfect  protective  tariff  law,  one  that  is  calcu 
becompouna  in  character:  the  ad  valorem  i  rincip 
fraud  by  undervaluation  and  incorrect  description, 
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the  largest  foreign  shippers  of  china  and  earthenware  to  this  country  have  their 
own  agents  here  to  whom  the  goods  are  shipped,  and  in  countries  like  (Germany, 
where  there  is  no  oath  administered  by  the  consul,  the  manufacturer  may  invoice 
his  goods  at  any  price  he  may  think  proper,  and  take  his  chances  of  a  revaluation 
at  the  port  of  en^.  He  may  ship  them  to  Newport  News,  where  he  believes  the 
scrutiny  will  not  oe  so  severe  as  at  the  important  ports  of  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, or  Boston. 

Further,  under  the  present  system,  what  is  known  as  *'  stuffing''  may  prevail  to 
an  alarming  extent.  This  operation  consists  in  a  manufacturer  who  is  packing 
**  hollow  "  ware  for  export,  haviug  sent  to  him  for  *'  inclosure  *'  fancy  articles  of  a 
very  much  greater  value  than  the  goods  into  which  they  are  placed.  These,  of 
course,  do  not  appear  on  the  invoice,  and  consequently  no  duty  is  charged.  Fraud 
of  this  kind,  however,  is  not  practiced  to-day  to  the  extent  it  was  years  ago.  Bnt 
my  point  is  to  show  the  possibilities,  the  openings  for  fraud,  under  the  ;>re8ent 
system.  Now.  there  are  only  two  ways  to  remedy  these  evils,  each  of  which  we 
respectfully  submit  to  your  careful  consideration. 

First,  the  nlacing  of  china  and  earthen  ware  on  a  compound  basis  of  specific  and 
ad  valorem  unties;  or,  second,  make  more  perfectly  operative  the  present  law  by 
appointing  a  larger  number  of  inspectors — men  trained  in  the  business  who  are 
thoroughly  practical  and  know  the  trade  well.  Some  of  these  may  be  appointed 
with  the  constlls  in  the  pottery  districts  in  foreign  countries,  and  others  added  to 
the  force  already  in  existence  at  the  various  ports  of  entry  in  this  country.  Esther 
of  these  suggestions  or  recommendations  would,  if  carried  out,  bring  down  the 
possibilities  of  fraud  to  a  minimum,  and  help  to  foster  and  develop  the  h<«ie 
industry. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  which,  if  carried  out,  would  be  for  the  betterment 
and  growth  of  the  pottery  industry  in  this  country. 

In  Germany  there  is  in  existence  what  is  known  as  **  omnibus  "  invoicing,  which 
consists  of  lumping  the  goods  together  and  making  out  no  descriptive  invoice. 
This  is  generally  done  by  the  agents  of  American  importers,  who  periodically  go 
over  to  Germany  for  this  purpose,  and  in  violation  of  the  law  omit  to  present  to 
the  consul  the  original  manufacturer's  invoice,  and  substitute  the  *-  omnibus  *^  one 
of  their  own,  which  fails  to  be  fully  descriptive  or  correct  in  value. 

It  may  be  asked  why  we  as  operatives  take  this  view  of  things  and  adopt  this 
line  of  action.  Our  answer  is,  that  we  believe  it  to  be  our  highest  duty  to  work 
for  the  building  up  and  strengthening  of  the  whole  structure  of  our  fflorioua 
industry.  To  this  end  we  are  desirous  of  working  with  our  emplovers,  the  capi- 
talist, the  shipper  the  dealer.  We  are  all  coworkers,  and  that  which  shall  benefit 
one  will  benefit  each. 

We  have  no  antagonism  toward  our  employers;  the  relations  between  us  are 
amicable  and  cordial,  and  with  these  feelings,  and  with  the  expression  of  theee 
sentiments,  we  respectfully  submit  this  simple  statement  of  our  thought  and  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  the  pottery  industry  of  this  country. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  in  this  industry  abroad?— A.  Yes;  in  England. 

Q.  And  are  yon  familiar  with  the  present  or  recent  conditions  of  the  industry 
there  as  well  as  here?— A.  Up  until  11  years  ago. 

Q.  Are  the  methods  employed  there  in  the  manufacture  substantially  the  same 
as  those  employed  here?— A«  Substantially  the  sama  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
production  of  general  ware,  but  not  of  china— what  is  known  over  there  as  china— 
but  general  ware,  nor  of  sanitary  ware.  The  only  difference  in  the  production  of 
some  articles  over  there  is  the  t^act  l^at  they  are  produced  by  female  rather  than. 
by  the  male  elements  of  the  community. 

Q.  Is  there  a  larger  proportion  of  male  help  employed  here  than  there?^A.  Yes; 
according  to  the  number  employed.  There  are  absolutely  no  females  employed 
here  in  the  actual  production,  that  is,  in  the  making  of  articles.  To  be  more 
explicit  I  will  just  say  this,  that  over  there  females  make  cups  and  sancers  and 
small  plates.    Here  they  do  not;  they  are  all  made  by  males. 

Q.  Do  women  get  a  smaller  price  for  some  articles  there  than  men  do?— A.  Over 
there  a  little  less;  yes. 

Q.  How  do  the  wages  of  men  there  and  here  compare?— A.  The  wages  received 
here  are  much  more  remunerative  than  over  there. 

Q.  Do  they  work  by  the  piece  there  about  the  same  as  they  do  here? — A«  Yes; 
they  work  by  the  dozen,  or  score,  or  score  dozen.  Here  it  is  by  the  dosen;  over 
there  it  is  by  the  score  dozen. 

Q.  A  small  price  per  dozen  or  piece?— A.  Small  price. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  protection  to  labor 
employed  in  the  industry  here  in  order  to  keep  the  industry  going  here? — A.  It  is. 

Q.  Is  thiit  on  account  of  the  difference  in  labor  ooBt?— A.  Very  much  on  aooomit 
of  the  difference  of  labor  cost. 
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Q.  Can  we  procnre  the  materiala  fchat  enter  into 
BB  cheaply  here  as  they  can  there?— A.  Abont  the  t 
very  much  difference  in  some  of  the  articles.  Ther 
speaking  I  do  not  think  there  is  very  mnch  dlfferen 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  indnstry  do  you 
capable  of  producing  as  fine  work  of  every  kina  as  i 

Q.  Do  they  produce  as  good  work  in  the  various 
do  there?— A.  In  the  particular  grades  which  are  pi 

Q.  Is  there  as  much  pains  taken  in  the  finish  inv< 
there  is  there?- A.  There  may  not  be  in  some  exp< 
ware  I  think  there  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  proportion  of  the 
Stat<«  are  employed  in  Trenton?— A.  I  should  say  a 
ber,  the  whole  number  being  about  20,000. 

Q.  Then  you  have  about  one-third?— A.  We  hav< 
sume. 

Q.  Is  your  organization  a  branch  of  the  gener 
States?- A.  No,.eir. 

9*  You  are  in  harmonious  affiliation  with  the  oti 
With  some  of  the  other  branches  of  Trenton;  not  w 
the  national  organization. 

()•  Do  you  follow  the  prices  established  by  the  nat 

E rices  lower  or  higher?— A.  Our  prices  are  generall 
y  the  national  organization. 

Q.  Is  there  a  specialty  in  the  kind  of  work  prodi 
different  from  that  produced  in  other  sections  thron 
is  a  specialty  before  you  here. 

Q.  In  the  samples  you  have  submitted  for  the  ini 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Anything  further  that  you  have  now?— A.  W< 
largely  here  is  always  produced  as  a  specialty.  Wc 
here. 

Q.  The  sanitary  ware  is  not  a  specialty  for  Tree 
factured  in  Trenton.  A  large  proportion  of  the  s 
country  is  manufactured  in  Trenton,  although  it 
sanitary  part  of  the  business  we  know  very  little  a 
sentatives  of  the  production  of  general  earthenwar 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Yon  said  that  England 
net  Wnat  is  the  character  of  the  product  that  th 
furnishes?— A.  There  are  several  clays  of  a  high  or 
and  then  there  is  what  is  known  as  English  ball  cl 
not  been  found  in  this  country  yet.  In  fact,  a  sub 
not  been  found  yet,  and  that  is  why  I  suggested  i 
ment  might  do  something  on  this  line,  by  engaging 
in  that  line  and  thoroughly  practical,  to  see  what  ci 
to  do  without  asking  England  for  these  materials, 
that  if  they  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
the  clays  as  they  have  already  done  on  tneir  coal  we  si 

Q.  Would  that  harm  general  earthenware  manu: 
Yes. 

Q.  As  well  as  the  manufacturers  of  china  ware?- 

Q.  Have  you  anv  idea  of  the  amount  of  product  of 
from  England?— A.  1  have  not;  but  almost  every 
uses  it. 

Q.  Is  this  china  clay  found  in  any  other  Europe 
found  in  Germany  and  France.  They  use  their  o^ 
know  of  any  ball  clays  that  are  found  and  used  in  e 

Q.  The  excellence,  for  instance,  of  the  Limoges  ^ 
clay?— A.  That  is  from  the  French  clay. 

Q.  Then  is  its  excellence  in  the  manufacture  or  qui 
A.  In  both. 

Q.  Is  there  any  clay  in  Great  Britain  that  is  eqi 
facture?— A.  I  think  there  are  to  an  extent,  but  no 
as  my  knowledge  goes  there  is  just  this  difference  in 
carbonate  of  lime  associated  with  some  of  the  Frei 
English  clays  and  that  helps  very  materially  in  th< 
of  the  ware. 

Q,  You  called  attention  to  the  difference  in  freighl 
Liverpool  to  St,  Louis,  at  27  cents  a  hundred,  and 
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cents.  Have  the  railroads  ever  given  any  reason  or  bave  the  manofactnrers  got 
Huy  reason  for  that  discrimination?— A.  They  have  not,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  know  whether  it  is  all  rail  from  the  coast  to  St.  Lonis  or  from 
the  Gulf?— A.  I  believe  it  is  all  rail  from  the  coast  to  St.  Lonis, 

Q.  Yon  also  mentioned  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  as  paying  40  cents  a  hnndred  from 
Liverpool,  and  from  Trenton,  98  cents.  Do  yon  take  into  account  that  that  is  all 
ocean  transportation?— A.  But  still  they  go  by  Galveston,  involving  a  second 
handling  and  some  transportation  by  raU. 

Q.  Well,  as  yonr  transportation  from  Trenton  is  entirely  rail  to  San  Antonio, 
as  I  xmderstand,  do  yon  think  it  is  possible  for  any  railroad  to  compete  with  that 
ocean  traffic  and  short-rail  rate  from  Galveston  to  San  Antonio? — A.  It  would  not 
be  able  to  snccessf  nlly  compete,  but  the  difference  is  so  glaringly  inconsistent  that 
it  is  possible  in  my  mind  it  may  rednce  somewhat  that  rate. 

Q.  Bnt  are  yon  aware  there  are  many  other  products  in  the  same  position  as 
yours?    For  instance,  steel? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  there  are  other  products. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  way  to  remedy  such  a  stat«  of  affairs  as  that  so  far  aa  tb«) 
transportation  is  concerned?— A.  Only  by  direct  legislation— remedial  legislation. 

Q.  Special  legislation.  What  do  yon  mean?— A.  Dealing  with  rates,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  In  England  the  Government  deals  with  those  things  and  fixes  the  price 
per  mile. 

Q.  Bnt  the  Government  does  not  control  in  any  way  the  ocean  freight? — A.  Oh, 
no.  We  do  not  make  any  point  of  the  ocean  transit,  but  just  as  soon  as  it  strikes 
the  seaboard  then  we  think  there  ought  to  be  some  uniformity  in  the  rates. 

Q.  But  do  you  take  into  account  the  very  short-line  rate  from  port  between  San 
Antonio  and  from  Trenton  to  San  Antonio  by  rail?— A.  Yes;  I  take  that  into 
account,  but  my  point  was  that  the  difference  was  greater  than  it  ought  to  be. 

Q.  But  you  can  suggest  no  remedy  except  special  le£^islation?^A.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  remedy. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  changes  in  the  classification  of  freight  rates.  Do  you  know 
What  changes  they  are?— A .  Taking  from  the  lower  and  putting  in  the  higher  class. 

Q.  When  did  that  change  go  into  effect?— A.  I  believe  a  year  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  change  was— how  much? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  happen  to 
have  the  figures,  but  the  very  fact  that  an  article  is  changed  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  class  means  a  higher  rate. 

Q.  How  could  the  remedy  in  the  case  of  fraudulent  invoices  be  effected  by  United 
States  officers?— A.  I  think  by  the  suggestion  I  made,  either  by  a  specific  duty  or 
a  compound  duty,  specific  and  ad  valorem,  or  by  having  competent  men  over 
there  to  assist  the  consul  in  his  work,  who  should  examine,  as  far  as  they  are  able, 
these  goods. 

Q.  Do  you  take  into  account  that  it  is  almost  practically  impossible  to  examine 
all  goods  exported?— A.  I  said  *'  so  far  as  he  is  able."  I  know  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  examine  all,  but  I  think  the  very  fact  that  men  were  appointed  and  placed 
there  might  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  those  who  are  shipping  these  goods. 

(^.  Now,  as  a  practical  workingman,  can  you  give  us  tho  real  reason  for  your 
desire  for  a  compound  duty,  Bpecinc  and  ad  vedorem? — A.  Why,  simply  because  the 
protective  tariff  does  not  seem  to  protect  to  the  full  extent  which  its  rramers  desired 
it  should.  I  instanced  how  easy  it  was  bv  undervaluation,  by  stuffing,  and  other 
means  to  place  goods  in  this  country  vnthout  even  any  tariff  being  paid  on  them 
at  all.    If  we  had  specific  rates  every  pound  would  l)o  paid  for. 

O.  Do  you  think  you  would  give  more  protection  to  the  American  manufacturer 
and  American  workingman  by  compounding  the  rate? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  workingmen  here  earn  about  as  good  wages  as  the  general  run  of  skilled 
labor?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  earn  better?— A.  Oh,  about  an  average  of  the  general  run. 

Q.  Are  your  operatives  here  usually  citizens— stationary— having  homes  and 
families?— A.  Yes;  that  is  the  general  way.  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  of  course, 
bnt  very  few. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  connected  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor?— A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  a  charter  from  any  national  or  international  body?— A.  Na 

Q.  Are  there  workers  in  your  industry  connected  TTith  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor?— A.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  connected  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  There  are  a  few  in  the  city  who  are  connected  with  what 
is  known  as  the  National  Brotherhood.  Whether  they  are  connected  with  %b» 
American  Federation  of  Labor  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  affiliate  in  the  central  body  with  the  other  organized  men  of  Tren- 
ton?—A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  observe  Labor  Day?— A.  Yes. 
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Q,  Do  you  parade  with  the  other  labor  organizatioi 
A,  They  do  not  usually  parade  in  this  city. 

Q.  Why  are  yon  disconnected  both  locally  and  i 
labor  of  other  industries? — A.  Because  the  natioi 
National  Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters,  operate 
reduction  in  our  wages,  and  as  a  consequence  we  W( 
with  them.  They  gave  out  a  list  or  a  scale  of  pa 
very  materially  reduced  the  wages  of  Trenton  potte 
to  have  anything  further  to  do  with  them,  believing 
wages  should  be  reduced. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  When  did  this  take  plaa 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  is  someting  unique : 
to  reduce  wages.— A.  I  should  think  it  is. 

8.  (By  Mr.  Clarke).  How  do  you  explain  it?— A 
.  Were  they  composed  largely  of  representative 
country?— A.  Yes;  largely  of  representatives  from  t 

Q.  Was  the  scale  of  wages  lower  in  the  West  thai 

Q.  Was  it  an  attempt  to  equalize  wages  between 
Yes;  by  bringing  the  wages  of  the  Dast  down  to  the 

Q.  (ByMr.  LdTCHMAN.)  You  thought  the  equalize 
by  bringing  the  wages  of  the  West  up  to  those  of  th 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  What  pomt  in  the  West 
lowering  of  wages?— A.  East  Liverpool.  Don't  und 
lowering  of  wages  in  the  West,  but  that  section  opei 
in  the  East  by  presenting  a  uniform  scale  of  wages. 

Q.  When  did  the  National  Brotherhood  adopt  tne  c 
A.  About  a  year  ago  the  first  of  last  May. 

O.  Did  you  have  delegates  to  the  national  convei 
up?— A.  Yes;  I  believe  the  Trenton  potters  had  deU 
tion  previous  to  that 

9*  Was  that  the  first  time  the  National  Brotherhc 
uniform  scale  over  the  United  States?— A.  I  can't  an 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  there  many  foreigne 
in  Trenton?— A.  Yes;  there  are  quite  alinmber  of  fc 

Q.  Are  there  a  great  many  English  in  the  industry 

Q.  Is  that  true  of  those  engaged  in  the  industry  1 
East  Liverpool  we  will  say,  for  instance?— A.  I  thinl 

Q.  There  is  no  national  clash  of  the  workers  in  thi 
labor  is  concerned?— A.  No;  1  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  long  is  it  since  the 
try.  may  be  said  to  have  been  established  in  the 
civil  war. 

Q.  Has  it  grown  most  rapidly  within  the  last  10 
years. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  there  is  also  employed  at  the  pres 
ber  of  men  who  are  the  descendents  of  those  who  fir  si 
A.  Yes;  I  believe  that  is  so. 

O.  You  find  the  conditions  of  the  industry  in  this 
dinons  under  which  you  worked  in  England?— A.  Y- 

Q.  Both  as  regards  wages  and  general  conditions?- 

Q.  How  do  you  find  the  conditions  in  relation  U 
dren?— A.  Very  much  better  in  this  country  than  o^ 
as  the  higher  education  is  concerned.  There  theyh 
on  a  par  with  our  public  schools  here,  but  it  is  not  s< 
the  higher  branches  and  higher  institutions  of  leami 

Q.  Is  the  education  there  free,  as  it  is  here?— A.  \ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  How  does  the  condition  of  1 
ent  time  compare  with  it  in  recent  years?— A.  Itis  ii 
more  so  than  for  years,  particularly  under  the  Wilsc 
longer  the  business  would  have  been  non  est. 

Q.  Were  the  potteries  closed  down  at  any  time  d 
were;  and  some  of  them  have  never  opened  since,  or 
never  been  able  to  go  into  the  business. 

Q.  Were  the  wages  reduced?— A.  Very  much. 

Q.  Have  they  been  raised  since  the  present  conditi 

Q.  Has  there  been  contentment  among  the  operati 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  industry  seem  to  be  gaining  ground  - 
Yes;  a  little. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  Bhonld  like  to  ask  what  your  organization  does  for 
vonr  members;  does  it  fix  a  scale  of  wages,  for  one  thing? — A.  Notat  present  We 
have  jnst  taken  a  list  which  was  in  existence  before  our  organization  was  in  ezist- 
ence  in  its  present  form. 

Q.  Was  that  scale  of  wages  fixed  by  the  employers  without  the  employees  hav- 
ing any  voice  in  the  matter?-— A.  No;  it  was  a  list  fixed  by  both  parties,  what  is 
understood  to  be  the  **  ninety  "  list. 

Q.  Have  yon  an  arrangement  by  which  the  employers  shall  in  the  fntnre  get 
together  with  the  employees  and  arrange  a  scale  of  wages  and  hours?— A.  That  is 
the  general  feeling  and  tendency  at  this  time. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  in  the  laws  of  your  local  unions  that  provide  for  that? — 
A.  Not  at  present. 

Q.  Can  you  submit  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  your  organization  to  the 
commission?— A.  Yes;  we  can. 

Q.  Have  you  any  arrangement  for  arbitration  of  questions  that  arise,  for  the 
settlement  of  differences  between  employers  and  employees?— A.  Not  at  pre$«nt. 
We  believe  rather  in  a  conciliatory  than  an  arbitrative  method.  That  is  a  case  of 
last  resort. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  I  believe  you  said  that  the  relations  between  your 
organization  and  the  employers  at  the  present  time  is  harmonious  and  pleasant? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  employers  to  meet  with  your 
men  to  discuss  difficulties?— A.  No  indisposition  whatever. 

The  Witness.  (After  some  questions  had  been  put  to  another  witness,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, on  the  subject  of  crazing).  If  the  commission  would  care  to  hear  anything 
on  the  question  of  crazing  and  coloring,  I  might  add  a  little  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Clarke.  I  think  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  it,  if  in  your  opinion  it  will  be 
helpful  to  the  enlightenment  of  public  opinion. 

The  Witness.  I  may  say  that  I  happen  to  have  been  through  one  of  the  English 
technical  schools,  and  to  have  had  some  experience  over  there.  I  have  also  done 
some  work  here,  so  I  thought  if  the  commission  was  hardly  clear,  and  if  I  could 
do  anything  to  remove  the  cloudiness,  I  would  be  most  happy  to  do  so. 

Q.  Please  go  on  now  and  state  what  you  can  add  to  this.— A.  The  question  was 
asked  Mr.  Morgan  as  to  crazing,  and  in  substance  whether  the  manufacturers  had 
in  a  great  measure  got  over  this.  He  did  say  that  the  body  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  the  earthenware  body  in  particular.  I  make  a  distinction  between  earthen- 
ware, porcelain,  and  china.  Earthenware  is  at  one  extreme,  china  at  another, 
and  x>orcelain  is  somewhat  a  mixture  of  both.  The  fine  translucent  china  is  more 
of  a  perfect  chemical  compound  than  an^  of  the  others.  The  earthenware  body  is 
just  a  mixture,  one  material  suspended  m  the  other,  whereas  the  porcelain  is  just 
what  its  name  implies,  some  porcelain,  some  china,  neither  china  nor  earthenware, 
but  is  in  a  ^eater  degree  of  vitrification  than  the  ordinary  earthenware.  Now,  we 
have  come  in  this  city  to  a  greater  perfection  in  the  mixture  in  our  bodies,  and 
have  been  able  to  calculate  to  a  very  great  nicety  the  coefficient  of  expansion  and 
contraction  of  body,  and  glaze  under  heat  and  up  to  a  given  temperature.  This 
being  the  case,  the  glazes  now  are  comx)ounded  with  greater  accuracy  to  fit  the 
body  on  which  they  are  placed,  and  as  a  consequence  less  crazing  is  produced. 
That,  in  short,  is  the  whole  case.    • 

Q.  ( Bv  Mr.  Clarke.  )  While  you  are  on  this  subject,  can  you  give  us  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  difference  between  belleek  and  china? — A.  I  can.  Belleek  is  the  further 
stage  up  the  ladder.  I  may  just  say  this  in  explanation,  then  I  will  talk  of  belieek« 
and  I  will  illustrate  it  by  vitrified  bricks.  Tnere  has  been  a  great  talk  over  this 
country  about  material  for  street  pavements— vitrified  bricks,  asphalt,  or  blocks. 
In  the  early  days,  which  are  very  recent,  in  vitrified  brick  it  was  found  that 
extreme  vitrification  was  a  sign  of  very  great  weakness.  I  will  illustrate  by 
ordinary  glass.  Glass  is  more  fragile  than  earthenware,  because  of  its  extreme 
vitrification.  Glaze,  as  you  are  aware,  is  a  correct  chemical  mixture;  that  is  to 
say,  each  ingredient  is  dissolved  in  the  other,  and  a  compound  silicate  is  pro- 
duced. Now,  as  I  observed  a  minute  ago,  there  are  three  stages  of  ware  produced— 
earthenware,  porcelain,  and  china.  Above  that  is  a  more  tender  and  weaker 
structure,  called  belleek.  I  will  give  you  some  mixtures,  and  perhaps  thej  will 
help  you  into  a  clearer  conception  of  the  whole  thing.  There  is  more  clay  m  the 
tody  of  earthenware,  more  fiiiit,  and  less  feldspar,  fe^.dspar  being  the  fluxing 
agent.  The  clay  is  the  result  of  the  disintegration  of  felsdpathic  rock,  from  whi(£ 
the  fluxing  agents  have  been  washed  by  the  atmospheric  changes,  and  cUy, 
which  is  the  silicate  of  alumina,  is  the  resultant. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  And  the  fluxins:  agent  is ?— A.  It  is  not  necessary  to 

give  the  chemical  form;  the  fluxing  agent  in  the  original  rock,  which  is  feldspar— 
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ft  is  either  potash  or  soda  or  both,  sometimes 
ingredient  there  is  placed  in  the  body  which  co^ 
as  a  consequence,  nnder  the  same  temi)erature 
of  vitrification.  Now,  then,  that  is  the  general 
and  china. 

Beyond  this,  to  |)rodnce  belleek,  gronnd  flin 
readily  understand  it  makes  the  body  more  teni 
stand  the  wear;  it  won't  stand  anything  at  all.  1 
earthenware  on  the  one  hand  and  belleek  on  t^ 
tender  by  addition  of  fluxing  material,  the  fluxii 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  they  make  belleek  \ 
8U(3ceeded  in  making  It  in  Ireland?— A.  No;  I  doj 
which  has  been  usea  for  years  in  Ireland,  and  1 1 
and  they  are  practically  uie  same. 

Q.  Is  it  made  anywhere  else  in  the  world  beside 
A.  The  name  belleek  was  given  to  the  ware  a 
Belleek,  Ireland,  but  it  had  been  made  for  long  ye; 
It  was  never  called  belleek,  and  was  never  glazed 
but  parian.  The  only  difference  between  parit 
parian  has  been  glazed  by  people  in  Ireland  and  1 

(Testimony  closed.) 


TESTIMONT  OF  MB.  JOHN  ^ 

Pottery  worker,  Trenton, 

The  special  subcommission  being  in  session  in  t 
house,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding,  Mr.  John  W.  Morgai 
at  3.32  p.  m., and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  i 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  Clarke.  )You  may  give  your  nam< 
occupation. — A.  John  W.  Morgan;  257  Walnut  i 
jiggerman. 

O.  Employed  at  the  present  time  in  one  of  the  T 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here?— A.  It  is  33  y< 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  abroad  in  this  industry?— 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Before  we  start  on  thi£ 
ness  explain  the  definition  and  origin  of  the  word 
that  is  termed  a  jiggerman  makes  plates,  saucen 
pressor  does  another  class  of  work.  He  makes  tl: 
the  cream  pitcher,  the  jug,  and  the  ewer.  Some 
now.  As  machinery  is  being  introduced  into  the 
fallen  to  the  jiggerman. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  The  jigger  is  a  machine 
in  shaping  those  circular  jpieces  of  ware  that  you  r 

O,  (By  Mr.  Clarke. )  But  even  when  a  maohin< 
really  hand  work,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes;  it  takes  a  p] 
machine  so  as  to  make  a  perfect  piece  of  goods. 

O,  You  can  not  put  a  piece  of  potter's  clay  into  i 
a  snapely  dish  without  tne  intelligence  and  skill  ol 
to  have  a  deft  hand  or  it  is  a  failure. 

Q.  This,  then,  makes  the  pottery  industry  peculia 
it  not?— A.  Yes.  You  may  fix  the  machinery  ther» 
would  remain  until  the  end  of  time.  You  may  pui 
to  use  the  clay,  and  he  will  spoil  the  clay  and  tnacb 
that  wants  learning;  it  requires  it.  Before  the  int 
a  boy  in  this  country  5  years  to  learn  the  trade;  in 
and  Scotland,  7  years. 

Q.  Can  they  le^m  it  as  well  in  5  years  here  as  ii 
they  could  learn  it  as  well  in  5  years  there  as  in  7. 
tice,  and  I  thought  I  was  big  enough  and  knew  enc 
out  when  I  had  served  5  years,  and  come  to  Amer 
and  [  had  arrived  at  the  years  of  maturity,  21,  I 
master  could  not  do  anytning  with  me,  as  I  had  a 
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bnt  had  I  gone  back  before  that  time  I  woald  have  been  imprisoned.  I  learned 
the  trade  in  5  years. 

Q.  Is  the  trade  as  far  advanced  here  as  there,  so  far  as  the  employment  of  facili- 
ties and  the  introduction  of  fine  designs  and  methods  are  concerned?— A.  Yes,  I 
believe  it  is.  I  may  say  it  is  as  far  as  the  facilities  are  concerned.  We  get  labor 
mnch  cheaper  over  there  than  we  do  here.  Where  we  are  compelled  to  pay  $9  a 
week  here,  we  could  get  the  same  work  done  over  there  for  about  9  shillings. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  $2.25?— A.  Yes,  for  a  week*s  work,  where  we  pay  $9 
in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Does  that  wide  difference  run  all  through  the  industry  there?— A.  Where 
we  are  compelled  to  hire  help.  For  instance,  my  own  expenses  are  $6  a  day  for 
my  help  before  I  can  begin  to  earn  anything  myself. 

Q.  Yon  take  a  certain  class  of  work  to  do  and  employ  such  assistance  in  it  as 
you  need?— A.  Exactly. 

Q.  Is  that  the  practice  over  there?— A.  Yee,  we  can  not  do  without  it. 

Q.  Do  most  of  the  jiggermen  and  dish  makers  over  there  work  by  the  piece,  as 
they  do  here?— A.  Yes:  it  is  all  piecework. 

Q.  How  do  their  wages  generally  in  Eorope  compare  with  wages  here— I  mean 
their  earnings?— A.  Well,  it  varies  in  different  countries.  France  is  the  highest, 
Scotland  comes  next,  and  Ehigland  is  third.  In  France  the  average  is  something 
like  82  shillings  a  week,  or  nearly  $8.  In  Scotland  (I  am  speaking  now  of  1890. 
for  which  year  I  had  the  statistics)  it  was  29  shilling,  a  little  over  $7.  In  England 
it  was  27  shillings,  while  our  average  was  $11.43.  Bnt  they  do  not  go  at  the  rapid 
piice  that  we  do.  We  turn  out  a  considerably  greater  number  than  they  da  We 
go  at  a  killing  pace  in  this  country. 

Q.  When  you  say  ' '  a  killing  pace,"  do  you  mean  that  the  pace  that  yon  work  at 
here  impairs  your  strength  and  shortens  your  lives?— A.  No,  I  do  pot  know  that. 
it  does.  It  seems  to  me  we  live  on  about  the  average  of  potters  in  other  countries. 
But  as  the  custom  of  the  American  citizens  is  to  go  ahc»d  in  everything,  we  do 
the  same.  Imitation  counts  for  a  great  deal  in  this  country.  For  instance,  if  one 
person  gets  a  bicycle  everybody  else  wants  one.  Yon  go  to  work  at  7  o'clock  in 
the  morning  Monday  mornings,  while  in  England  and  Scotland  that  would  be 
about  breakfast  time  on  Monday  morning.  Then  they  quit  somewhat  earlier  than 
we  do.  As  a  rule  we  keep  at  it  10  hours  a  day  except  Saturday,  and  quit  on 
Saturday  at  4. 

Q.  You  can  produce  more  goods  in  a  day  than  they  are  in  the  habit  of  prodoo- 
ing  there?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  claim  you  should  be  entitled  to  more  earnings  when  yon  prodace 
more  goods?— A.  Yes.  We  get  a  better  price  than  the  workman  does  over  there 
for  his  goods.    If  we  did  not  we  would  not  be  here. 

Q.  That  IS,  you  get  a  better  price  per  piece  or  per  dozen?— A.  Per  dozen;  yes. 
I  would  like  to  explain,  as  Mr.  Clayton  did  not  seem  willing  to  do  so,  about  this 
reduction  of  wages.  I  think  you  gentlemen  did  not  understand  the  question. 
We  were  affiliated  with  the  central  body,  and  sent  our  representatives  to  the  con- 
vention until  th  i  executive  committee  announced  that  the^  were  g^ing  to  make  a 
uniform  list  that  should  govern  the  whole  United  States  m  the  pottery  industry, 
and  we  were  given  to  understand  it  would  be  a  cutting  down  and  a  putting  on. 
We  fought  it  in  convention.  I  myself  in  1898  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention, 
and  was  opposed  to  it.  A  resolution  was  passe  I  by  our  locsd  unanimously  opposed 
to  it.  bnt,  as  we  were  in  the  minority,  it  did  not  go.  Immediately  after  the  issue 
of  the  uniform-scale  list,  which  was  practically  the  Western  list,  we  surrendered 
our  charter,  created  an  organization  of  our  own  independent  of  anyone,  and 
applied  to  the  central  l)ody  of  this  State  for  admission,  but  were  refused  on  the 
ground  that  we  were  not  affiliated  with  the  national  body.  It  is  only  a  ni^onal 
body  in  name.  We  affiliated  with  it  up  to  the  time  that  we  joined  issues  with 
the  Western  operatives.  Our  first  organization  was  created  in  this  city  in  1869, 
and  has  continued  ever  since.  We  continued  on  as  an  independent  part^  irre- 
BTiective  of  the  West.  I  believe  the  greatest  organization  that  ever  existed  m  thia 
United  States  was  the  Knights  of  Labor.  They  attempted  to  force  the  uniform 
list  in  various  ways  upon  the  Eastern  operatives.  They  tried  to  persuade  the 
manufacturers  to  enforce  it,  but,  as  the  manufacturers  had  had  no  voice  in  modi- 
fying the  list,  they  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  putting  it  in  operation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  manufacturers  do  you  speak  of  now?— A.  The 
Trenton  manufacturers. 

Q.  They  refused  because  they  had  no  voice  in  making  the  redactions  of  which 
you  speak?— A.  Yes;  it  was  a  matter  for  the  workmen  themselves  to  fight  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Man  for  man,  is  the  character  of  the  worker  in  Trenton 
higher  and  more  efficient  than  it  is  in  East  Liverpool,  Ohio?    In  other  words,  does 
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East  Liverpool  secure  a  cheaper  kind  of  people 
TrentonV— A.  I  do  not  know  that  the  men  at 
waa  not  any  white  ware  made  in  East  Liverp 
had  a  prolonged  strike  in  Trenton,  lasting  » 
striking  they  changed  their  production  from 
those  men  that  had  been  making  the  yellow  ' 
about  the  workings  of  white  wares,  and  did  n 
The  result  was  that  the  manufacturer  picked  o 
them  right  in  with  the  machinery,  and  run  ti 
manufacturer  paying  so  much  per  dozen  and  l 
lower  price  for  the  work.     When  the  manufac 
suit  himself  he  changed  that  state  of  affairs.    ] 
as  the  man  he  gave  charge  of  the  shop.    Whil 
receiviug  $8  or  $9  per  week,  the  manufacturer 
could  probablyeam$10or$12a  week,  and  perhi 
lished  there.    We  joined  issues  with  them.    Tl 
their  prices,  because  they  were  using  the  machii 
Then  the  Eastern  manufacturer,  having  to  coi 
turer,  had  to  ^ut  machinery  in  his  shops.    Ther 
over  to  Eaat  Liverpool  and  make  oat  a  true  copy 
ruary,  1890,  and  presented  to  the  manufacture] 
were  to  have  the  same  facilities  as  in  the  West 
1877  to  1890  there  had  been  a  great  many  plants 
were  filled  with  the  latest  and  most  improved  f  a< 
the  factory.    We  claimed  we  were  entitled  to  tl 
for  the  same  price.    For  the  manufacturers  t 
East  as  in  the  West  would  cause  the  necessity  o 
teries  and  rebuilding,  which  they  could  not  affo 
we  were.    The  hand  work  went  on,  and  not  unt 
land  and  xmtil  the  Wilson  bill  went  into  effect  < 
in  this  city. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  By  the  machinery 
Then  we  asked  for  the  1890  list,  and  we  receiv 
machinery  are  working  practically  under  that  n 

Q.  Now,  for  the  sake  of  the  record,  will  yoi 
different  branches  employed  in  your  trade?  Yot 
jiggermen  and  the  dish  makers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whatother  branches  are  there?— A.  Those 
is  one  and  the  dish  maker  is  another.  Then  the 
the  turners,  the  handlers;  there  are  the  slip  mak 
makers,  the  kiln  men,  bisque  and  gloss;  tne  dec 
the  gilders,  and  the  ground  layers. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  each  branch  has  an  organi 
and  thedish  makers  have  an  organization.  The  k 
are  organized,  and  I  believe  the  printers  are.  I 
organized.  This  breaking  apart  from  the  natioi 
what  put  a  nasty  taste  In  the  operatives'  moi 
they  found  that  an  organization  that  they  ha< 
to  reduce  wages— something  different  from  any 
attempted. 

C^.  were  all  these  branches  together  at  the 
Emghts  of  Labor  in  this  city?— A.  They  were. 

Q.  Did  they  have  different  assemblies  repres 
mixed  assemblies?— A.  Different  locals  represen 

Q.  And  then  all  the  different  branches  were  rei 
board  in  fixing  the  scale?— A.  They  came  from  o 

Q.  Now,  will  you  give  us  a  little  information  : 
of  ware?  As  1  understand  it,  the  samples  exhibi 
general  ware?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  what  other  term  do  you  designate  othe: 
A.  Sanitary  ware,  electric  supplies,  and  beleek,  ^ 

Q.  And  the  ceramic  art  work?— A.  That  is  th 
day  use,  but  is  more  especially  for  special  occasi< 
what  they  sell  at. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  touch  on  the  question  of  wa 
tion  to  that?— A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  a 
tions  are  about  the  same  now  as  they  were  in 
bureau  of  New  Jersey,  the  average  at  that  time 
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Q.  Do  I  nnderstand  yon  to  say  the  scale  of  wages  in  force  now  is  the  same  as 
that  of  1890?— A.  Yes. 

Was  there  any  reduction  between  1890  and  the  present  time?— A.  Yes. 
That  redaction  has  been  restored? — A.  Yes;  there  was  a  redaction  of  12^  per 
cent. 

Q.  Not  only  a  redaction,  bat  a  cessation  of  work?— A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  Are  the  men  here  in  Trenton  pretty  general  1  y  employed  at  the  present  time? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  yon  able  to  tell  the  two  extremes  and  the  average  of  wages  now? — A.  I 
stated  the  average  was  about  $11.43  in  1890. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  help  are  yonng  men — that  is,  under  21?— A.  There 
are  something  like  175  jiggermen  in  this  city,  and  they  employ  from  2  to  5  boys  to 
help,  I  would  say. 

O.  Mr.  Clayton  testified,  if  I  remember  correctly,  that  there  was  something  like 
6,000  operatives  here  in  Trenton.  Of  that  number  how  large  a  proportion  woald 
be  boys?— A.  About  600. 

Q.  Does  that  6,000  include  the  women?— A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  about  how  many  women  are  employed  in  the  different 
branches?— A.  Not  very  many  in  the  department.  Of  course,  in  the  warerooms 
there  are  scarcely  anv  other  persons  but  girls  and  women. 

Q.  When  yuu  speak  of  6,000,  you  mean  6,000  men  and  bojrs  employed  in  the  clay 
department?— A.  No;  in  the  pottery  industry. 

Q.  Then,  that  6,000  mnst  include  the  women?— A.  Yes.  We  have  something 
like  30  potteries  in  this  city,  but  I  have  not  the  exact  figures  of  those  employed  in 
the  potteries.  I  tried  to  figure  it  up  yesterday,  and  we  roughly  estimated  the 
number  at  6,000. 

Q.  You  did  not  touch  on  the  question  of  women  so  as  to  give  an  idea  of  how 
many  women  there  are. — A.  In  the  clay  department  I  do  not  believe  they  would 
average  more  than  150. 

Q.  In  the  finishing  and  decorating  departments  you  say  they  are  almost  all 
women?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  that  department  bears  to  the  balance  of  the 
trade?— A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  amount  to  20  per  cent?— A.  I  believe  it  would. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  average  rate  of  wages  earned  by  the 
women?— A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Is  any  of  the  work  done  by  men  and  women  side  by  side?— A.  Yes;  in  the 
finishing  part  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  same  wages  are  paid  to  the  men  and  women  on  the  same 
class  of  work?— A.  No.  I  engage  a  woman  myself  and  pay  her.  Eivery  jigger- 
man  employs  what  he  wants.  So  far  as  I  can  remember,  and  I  have  worked  ou  a 
jigger  for  38  years,  there  were  always  women  engaged  to  do  the  finishing  work — 
to  make  the  finishing  touches. 

Q.  You  misunderstood  my  question  or  I  misunderstand  your  answer.  Is  there 
any  part  of  the  work  where  the  same  work  is  done  by  men  and  women?— A.  Not 
in  this  country.  You  mean,  does  the  manufacturer  employ  women  to  do  the  same 
kind  of  work  as  men? 

Q.  Yes.  I  was  leading  up  to  the  question  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  whether 
done  by  men  or  women.— A.  In  England  they  do  the  same  work,  and  in  Scotland 
they  do. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Are  there  any  assemblies  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  the 
indu  try  in  Trenton  to-day?— A.  I  believe  not. 

Q.  You  stated  that,  in  your  opinion,  was  the  greatest  labor  organization  that 
ever  existed,  and  you  said  also  when  it  did  exist  there  were  harmonious  relations 
in  the  entire  industry.  1  should  like  to  ask  you  how,  in  view  of  that  fact,  yon 
account  for  the  other  fact  that  there  is  now  no  such  thing  in  your  industry  iu 
Trenton  as  the  Knights  of  Labor?— A.  One  day  it  seemed  to  be  on  the  very  pinnacle 
of  success,  and  the  next  morning  we  found  it  way  down  the  valley.  It  was  a  gnut 
surprise. 

Q.  Your  union  could,  if  you  wanted  to,  go  into  the  organization  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor  at  the  present  time,  could  you  not?— A.  I  suppose  we  could. 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  do  so?- A.  I  could  not  say.  1  have  no  reason.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  think  now  a  labor  union  is  a  better  thing  for  you  than  the 
Knights  of  Labor?— A.  No.  When  we  withdrew  from  the  Knights  of  Labor  we 
reorganized,  and  it  was  a  question  whether  \^  e  should  affiliate  with  the  Knights 
of  LalH>r  or  with  the  American  Federation.  I  believe  the  majority  were  in  favor 
of  a^liating  with  the  Federation;  yet  there  was  very  little  choice,  in  my  opinion. 
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Q.  Toa  stated  that  after  you  withdrew  from 
new  local  organization  sought  affiliation  with  th( 
were  refused.  That  statement,  then,  amounts  to  1 
other  industries  in  Treuton  took  sides  against  y< 
in  your  industry  in  a  far  distant  part  of  this  c< 
they  did.  Their  law  is  that  where  there  is  a 
allowed  to  affiliate  with  the  central  without  thi 
This  withdrawing  from  the  Brotherhood  prevent 
with  the  central  union. 

Q.  It  was  from  the  fact  that  they  could  not  c 
and  international  laws.  There  is  no  feeling  on 
They  have  expressed  the  greatest  sympathy  for  t 
us.    The  president  has  said  personally  to  myself 

Q.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  followed  yon  close 
the  wages  of  the  jiggermen  in  Trenton  were. — A. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  wages  c 
Sast  Liverpool?  Do  they  make  more  or  less  tha 
more.    I  am  so  informed.    They  go  at  even  a  mo 

Q.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  the  stateme 
pared  would  force  you  to  a  lower  level  of  wag 
improved  machinery  and  facilities  for  turning  ot 
a  larger  amount  of  work.  Then,  they  do  not  begi 
as  we  do.    The  same  pains  are  not  taken  to  finisl 

Q.  Many  employers  and  many  representatives  ( 
the  American  workman  in  any  industry  turns  o 
product  than  the  English  worker  will  do,  and  tl 
IS  true  of  the  Englishman  transplanted  to  this  c 
in  the  air  or  the  living  that  induces  him  to  turn 
like  to  ask  you  if  it  has  been  your  observation  th 
you  think  are  the  causes  that  bring  it  about?—, 
know. 

Q.  Is  it  better  living— better  conditions  unde 
\vill  say  we  live  somewhat  better  than  they  do  i 
tunities  present  themselves.  I  do  not  think  th 
tnnity  of  living  in  foreign  countries  as  he  does  he 
and  he  lives  better.  It  is  a  necessity  that  he  do< 
up.  I  have  known  men  to  come  to  this  country  ; 
pace  so  rapid  that  they  have  retired  and  gone  bac 
us  with  our  shirts  off  scared  them  into  hysterics 

Q.  You  think  the  operative  in  your  Ime  of  b 
country  as  he  will  in  tne  other?— A.  I  think  long 
England  I  would  not  have  been  living. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litohman.)  How  large  a  proporl 
become  naturalized?— A.  I  claim  that  98  per  cent 

Q.  You  think  it  is  substantially  true  that  they 
their  minds  to  go  back,  some  of  them,  but  in  all  I 
come  back  here.  For  instance,  1  came  in  1868 
determination  of  never  coming  to  America  any  n 
much  and  I  wished  my  time  of  probation  was  at 
tice  there  I  was  wishing  that  the  year  was  out  ai 
go  back.  When  the  time  did  come  I  was  not  lo 
getting  back  to  England.  I  tried  for  two  years  a 
to  the  country  of  my  birth,  but  I  could  not  dc 
back  to  America  and  have  stayed  here  since,  per 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  have  y 
your  union  as  set  forth  in  the  constitution  and  b^ 
for  its  members?- A.  Our  object  is  the  fair  mail 
prices,  fair  dealings  with  the  manufacturers  and 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  sick  or  death  benefits? — A 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  strike  benefits?  Do 
in  the  event  of  a  strike?— A.  Yes.  or  in  case  of  ir 

Q.  May  individuals  strike  without  the  consent  c 
has  a  dispute  with  his  manufacturer  over  a  nev 
fails  to  settle,  he  notifies  the  organization  that  tl 
ger  a  new  shape.  He  is  allowed  to  give  it  a  fai 
organization  that  it  is  worth  so  much,  and  the  n 
it.  In  most  cases  we  believe  the  man  to  be  right 
If  the  manufacturer  refuses,  there  is  a  couimitte^ 
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can  not  settle  the  dispute  it  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  execntive  oommitiee,  and 
they  will  declare  that  bench  stmck.  That  member  would  be  on  strike  and  entitled 
to  strike  pay. 

Q.  All  the  rest  of  the  union  remain  at  work?— A,  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  they  do  if  the  employer  should  attempt  to  fill  his  bench? — A.  I 
do  not  know.    We  have  never  had  a  case  of  that  Idnd. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  general  strikes?— A.  Yes,  but  not  on  that  question. 

Q.  What  are  the  weekly  or  monthly  dues?— A.  Fifty  cents  a  month. 

Q.  Then  there  is  an  extra  assessment  or  dues  for  strike  purposes?— A.  Yes.  what- 
ever is  necessary. 

Q.  Do  you  pretend  to  regulate  the  hours  of  your  work  by  your  union? — A.  No; 
it  is  supposed  a  man  will  quit  at  6  o'clock. 

Q.  After  working  how  many  hours?— A.  Ten. 

O.  You  do  not  attempt  to  bring  about  a  fixed  day's  work  beyond  which  nobody 
shall  work  except  for  extra  pay?— A.  The  machinery  stops  at  0,  and  he  can  noC 
work  after  the  machinery  stops. 

Q.  How  much  short  of  that  do  you  work?— A.  There  are  some  that  work  8 
hours. 

Q.  Are  there  ever  exigencies  of  the  trade  that  require  more  than  10  honrs* 
work?— A.  Not  in  our  department.  I  never  knew  the  jiggermen  to  work  after  0 
o'clock. 

Q.  Is  there  any  practice  of  paving  overtime  for  holidays  or  overtime  work? — A. 
Ours  is  piecework,  no  matter  when  it  is  made.  Some  potteries  run  the  engine  all 
the  noon  hour,  and  a  man  who  is  in  anywise  hoggish  will  work  some  part  of  his 
noon  hour,  though  he  does  not  get  any  more  per  piece  or  dozen  than  if  he  made 
them  in  some  other  hour.  I  never  knew  the  trade  to  be  so  very  brisk  as  to  bring 
any  pressure  to  bear  on  the  jiggermen  to  work  overtime.  I  have  known  the  man- 
ufacturers to  ask,  but  they  said  they  had  enough  when  6  o'clock  arrived. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  disputes  with  your  employers  that  |B[o  to  these  different 
committees  that  you  spoke  of?— A.  Oh,  yes;  you  might  call  it  a  dispute  or  a  dis- 
agreement where  the  man,  in  the  boss's  opinion,  was  asking  too  much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.  )  You  say  Elast  Liverpool  went  into  white  ware  in  1977. 
That  was  immediately  after  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exposition?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  East  Liverpool  use  the  new  and  improved  machinery  before 
Trenton  did?— A.  I  think  it  was  17  years— from  1877  until  1894.  It  did  not  become 
general  until  1894. 

Q.  Did  both  the  manufacturers  and  the  operatives  in  Trenton  stand  for  the  old 
machinery  during  all  that  time?— A.  There  was  some  little  improvement  made  in 
the  factories,  but  the  manufacturers  did  not  seem  to  want  to  make  the  change, 
and  the  men  did  not  have  any  say  about  it.  When  they  put  the  new  machinenr 
in  we  did  not  make  any  kick.  They  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  as  they  pleased  witli 
their  own  property. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  introduction  of  new  machinery  in  E^t  Liverpool  and 
other  places  in  the  West  was  the  cause  of  their  being  able  to  work  at  a  lower  scale 
than  you  could  in  Trenton?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  any  statement  you  would  like  to  make  ytnur- 
self?— A.  No;  I  think  not.  The  question  of  the  tarifif  has  been  covered  pretty 
thoroughly.  There  [indicating  samples]  is  a  sample  of  German  goods.  G^erman  j 
is  the  greatest  competitor  we  have  to  contend  with,  and  that  condition  of  afi^iiB 
wants  remedying.  There  is  something  wrong  somewhere.  Germany  can  dump 
goods  into  our  cities,  right  at  our  doors,  cheaper  than  we  can  produce  them.  We 
come  to  one  conclusion,  and  that  is  that  the  duty  is  never  paid  on  the  German 
ware.  While  we  have  no  absolute  proof  and  could  not  make  an  affidavit,  yet 
when  we  see  the  goods  selling  for  less  than  the  duty  would  amount  to,  it  is  evi- 
dent. There  are  some  pieces  that  I  bought  myself  out  of  the  5  and  10  cent  store 
on  Saturday  that  can  not  be  reproduced  in  this  city  at  the  price.  There  are  at 
least  two  profits— that  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  middleman.  Or  if  these  peo- 
ple get  tbem  direct  from  the  manufacturer  there  are  two  profits. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farc^uhab.  )  Are  you  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  trade  to  say 
where  the  department  stores  and  the  5  and  10  cent  stores  get  their  supplies?—^ 
From  Germanv,  I  am  informed. 

Q.  Principally  G^erman  ware?— A.  Most  of  it  is.  One  of  our  men,  a  good  union 
man  and  who  would  scorn  the  accusation  of  working  for  less  than  the  union  price* 
went  into  the  5  and  10  cent  store  business,  and  he  bought  G^erman  goods,  and  is 
today  selling  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  know  how  the  wa^esof  the  makers  of  these  goods 
in  Germany  compare  with  the  earnings  here?— A.  lio;  I  could  not  get  any  statia- 
tics  about  the  wage  question  in  Germany. 

Cj.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  present  duties  would  be  fairly  protective  if  they 
were  collected?— A.  I  think  so.    If  they  were  fairly  collected  I  believe  the  ad 


valorem  of  55  and  60  per  cent  duties  would  protec 
think  tbe  law  is  not  severe  enough  in  its  pumshmc 
not  only  off  the  Gk>Ternment,  not  only  off  the  man 
and  the  tradesman.  If  the  penalty  was  severe  en 
think  we  could  get  on  much  better  than  we  do.  I 
pension  from  importing  anything  for  1  year;  the  6 
3  years;  the  third  offense,  prohibiting  the  offenc 
There  would  be  a  great  deal  more  in  the  businei 
have  to  surrender  the  plunder. 

Q.  You  think  the  preservation  of  the  duties  anc 
is  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  continuance  of  tl 
I  do;  and  a  more  rigid  examination. 

Q.  Does  that  opinion  prevail  generally  among  t 
industry  here?— A.  It  does,  very  generally.  Wor] 
who  know  about  these  things.  The  officials  inf< 
time.  Oat  of  probably  fifty  packages  they  would 
scantily  at  that  would  they  examine.  The  fraud 
perhaps  at  the  bottom  of  the  package.  We  have  n 
to  pack  goods  in  the  old  countrv  and  have  helped  i 
We  have  one  man  who  was  a  shipping  agent  in  S 
to  South  America,  and  he  says  they  used  to  send 
there,  a  great  deal  of  cutlery.  No  wonder  we  see  i 
lery  as  a  side  line  when  he  gets  it  direct  along  in  t 
ery.  I  believe  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  to  build 
in  this  country  just  on  that  account.  The  bisqn 
cally  comes  in  free  of  duty. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Your  difficulty  is  a  g 
hand  work  of  Europe? — A.  No;  they  have  machin 

Q.  There  is  a  class  of  hand  work  done  in  Enr( 
can  not  compete  with,  is  there  not?— A.  Well,  ve: 
ger  work  in  England  is  done  by  machinery,  and 
change  has  driven  the  husband  or  the  son  entirel 
mine,  and  has  actually  reduced  their  wages  50  pei 
cause  of  reducing  the  wages  of  the  potter,  but  th< 
miner,  where  they  were  getting  8  shillings  per  d; 
two,  and  the  potter  was  cut  almost  the  same.  '^ 
women  and  girls  only  get  4. 

Q.  After  the  Paris  Exposition  and  the  establis! 
England,  do  yon  think  the  pottery  trade  advancec 
these  schools?— A.  In  the  science  it  did,  in  the  h: 
decorators,  and  modelers.  We  have  some  worki 
through  those  sdiools  that  never  would  have  got 
for  those  schools,  and  they  command  the  highes 
some  still  smarter  than  those  that  could  paint  art 
tical  call  for  that,  and  it  is  a  slump  on  the  marl 
tariff  rates  was  knocked  down  I  think  it  soinewha 
instance,  all  kinds  of  decoration  now  is  60  per  c 
give  him  a  show,  does  not  jfive  him  a  chance  tc 
high  and  then  becomes  stationary.  When  this  a 
dinner  set,  even  $500,  or  $1,000,  then  they  will  be 
will,  to  the  community.  We  have  just  erected 
What  is  the  use  of  a  man  sending  his  boy  to  lean 
call  for  it.  A  neighbor  of  mine  is  a  very  smart 
England;  he  could  not  demand  more  than  $20  in 
is  not  any  call  for  his  work. 

Q.  Don't  the  rich  in  this  countrv  buy  more  war 
to  day  H  certain  amount  of  prejudice  against  the 
dealers  deceive  the  consumers  even  in  this  city,  an 
made  in  France. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  White  House  china 
city. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Now,  go  on  with  you 
article  here  made  in  this  city  that  is  supposed  to  1 
in  New  York  City  as  imported  goods.  Now,  if  tl 
they  would  refuse  to  buy  it  for  no  other  reason  th 
good  as  the  Paris  goods,  yet  it  is  just  as  good  whe 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
Trenton  manufacturer  to  get  better  prices  for  th< 
the  dealer  than  if  it  was  correctly  stamped. 

Mr.  Farquhab.  Yes.    Does  he  nhire  in  the  fore 
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A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  he  does.  Now.  this  is  only  1  single  case.  There  are 
5  competitors,  I  believe,  8  in  Germany  and  2  in  Limoges. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  the  operatives  of  that  factory  get  any  better  wages 
than  those  who  are  making  goods  about  which  there  is  no  deception? — A.  I  can 
not  answer  that  question.    I  make  those  goods  and  I  get  10  per  cent  more. 

Mr.  LiTOHMAN.  I  am  glad  somebody  joins  in  the  benefit  or  it. 

A.  I  get  10  per  cent  with  a  little  privilege.  That  privilege  amounts  to  4  per 
cent.    The  total  is  14  per  cent. 

Ql  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  are  not  endangering  yourself  by  this  statement? 
A.  No.  We  do  not  want  Germany  to  have  all.  I  asked  my  employer  if  £  ecu  d 
bring  down  some  articles  and  he  reluctantly  allowed  me.  You  lutve  our  goods  in 
Washington  at  the  White  House,  and  also  at  the  Capitol,  and  we  supply  our  Army 
and  Navy.  We  do  not  do  any  advertising  and  there  is  no  agent  on  the  road. 
They  advertise  themselves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LrrcHMAN.)  Among  these  samples  submitted  here  are  some  that 
have  been  made  for  the  United  States  Revenue-Cutter  Service?— A.  The  only  ware 
on  those  boats  will  be  supplied  by  a  Trenton  firm.  That  piece  will  be  shipped  off 
to-morrow,  and,  being  in  a  hurry,  I  forgot  2  large  plates  we  had  there  that  gives  a 
better  chance  of  sampling  the  goods. 

Q.  This  sample  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  is  a  sample  of  what  is  called  the  nnder- 
glazed  ware,  and  this  you  claim  is  as  good  quality  as  any  similar  goods  made 
abroad?— A.  Oh,  yes,  and  much  better,  the  foreigner  not  being  able  to  produce 
this  tint. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakke.)  Has  the  art  of  glazing  been  pertected  here  so  that  the 
glaze  is  durable  and  does  not  oraze? — A.  Yes;  after  experimenting  some  years  at 
great  cost  the  point  has  been  attained.  That  ware  is  guaranteed  for  5  years  not 
to  craze,  and  I  think  that  is  aboUb  the  length.  I  never  met  that  shoemaker  or  tailor 
that  guarantied  his  clothing  or  snoes  for  5  years,  and  it  is  long  enough  to  gnaran- 
tee  any  article,    it  will  be  too  long.    Watchmakers  do  not  do  it. 

Q.  Can  the  factories  in  this  city  produce  as  fine  and  delicate  ware  as  the  Havi- 
land  china  made  at  Limoges?— A.  As  to  the  body  of  the  article  I  would  say.  yes. 
When  it  comes  to  the  finest  delicate  decoration  I  would  say,  no.  The  artist  is  n«  r 
present  to  do  it;  there  has  not  been  any  call  for  the  work.  The  prejudice  that  1 
speak  of  being  in  existence  has  prevented.  There  have  been  some  here,  but  they 
have  all  gone  back,  finding  that  there  was  no  call  for  their  class  of  work.  The 
first  striae,  or  greatest  stride  that  ever  the  i>ottery  manufacturer  made,  was  after 
the  exposition  at  Philadelphia— the  centennial. 

Q.  As  wealth  increases  in  this  country,  and  there  are  more  people  who  desire 
fine  china,  is  it  your  opinion  that  that  china  should  be  supjuied  by  American 
potters,  or  imported?  —A.  By  American  potteries. 

Q.  How  can  that  be  done  unless  this  taste  or  prejudice  of  the  people  can  be 
catered  to  by  first  making  the  goods  here  and  demonstrating  that  they  can  be  made 
here  and  decorated  here  as  well  as  anywhere  else  in  the  world? — A.  That  preju- 
dice is  somewhat  dyin^  out,  but  it  exists  yet  and  it  will  have  to  take  its  own 
course,  but  it  will  run  itself  out.  When  it  becomes  a  fashion  to  have  home  pro- 
duction, then,  I  presume,  the  evil  will  be  remedied;  it  is  something  that  has  to  take 
its  time.  If  there  is  anything  that  disgusts  me  it  is  to  go  into  a  store  and  have  the 
proprietor  tell  me  he  is  showing  me  a  piece  of  cloth  from  England.  I  dont  want 
It  then.  I  think  he  takes  me  for  a  soft  snap.  It  has  probably  been  made  in  this 
countrv,  and  he  thinks  because  I  am  an  Englishman  I  prefer  it  over  anything  else; 
but  I  don't.  I  make  it  my  business  to  buy  that  which  is  prodnoed  in  America, 
and  have  done  so  for  many  years. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Trenton,  N.  J.,  May  SO,  190L 

TESTIMOITY  OF  ME.  JOHN  A.  O'NEILL, 

Potter,  Ti*enton,  N.  J, 

The  special  subcommission  of  the  Industrial  Commission  being  in  session  in  the 
assembly  room  of  the  statehouse,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding,  at  4.55  p.  m.,  Mr.  John  A. 
O'Neill,  potter.  No.  29  East  Hanover  street,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  appeared  as  a  witness, 
and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name  and  post-office  address. — A.  My 
name  is  John  A.  O'Neill,  Trenton.  N.  J. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LixcflMAN.)  What  is  your  trade?— A.  I  am  a  potter. 


i.  For  how  many  years?— A.  Since  1869. 

2.  Ton  have  had  a  general  knowledge  of  the  bi 
the  present?— A.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  work 

Q.  And  yon  have  represented  uie  working  men 
from  time  to  time  affiliated?— A«  Always  a  membe 
an  officer. 

Q.  Perhaps  it  may  be  better  for  yon  to  in  a  gc 
knowledge  give  ns  some  information  in  relation  to 
tery  industry,  and  particularly  the  part  that  Tren 
in  potteries,  and  anything  in  relation  to  the  trade  g 
A.  I  did  not  come  here  to-day  with  any  data  or  a 
commission,  but  as  a  party  interested  in  the  trade  i 
and  at  the  invitation  of  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Litch: 
thing  which  might  be  of  assistance. 

There  have  been  various  changes  as  to  the  prosF 
the  city  of  Trenton  and  of  the  country  generiuly,  i 
most  men  do,  that  there  is  a  cause  for  everjrthing 
tions  in  wages,  and  some  increases,  some  revisioi 
it  is  necessary  only  to  state  that  in  1891 ,  and  for  so 
the  condition  of  the  trade  generally  in  all  the  branc 
fairly  well  employed,  and  our  rate  of  waees  com] 
of  the  skilled  tirades— with  that  of  other  skilled  tr 
in  the  business,  felt  proud  I  was  a  potter.  I  fel 
average  skilled  mechanic  throughout  the  country, 
prosperous  up  to  1893.  At  the  beginning  of  1893  a 
conmtion  commenced.  In  the  short  space  of  18 
every  pottery  in  the  city  of  Trenton  and  in  the  coud 

Q.  Yon  speak  of  pottery  factories?— A.  Yes:  cer 
wage  prices  of  general  potteries  are  almost  entire 
of  wag^  in  various  branches  was  reduced,  at  least  i 
and  the  causes  given  by  the  manufacturers  which 
make  great  changes,  and  the  result  was  a  resistan 
the  conditions,  holding  that  while  there  was  so 
employers  for  reducing  wages,  it  was  hardly  fair, 
slble  to  live  at  the  rate  of  pay  offered.  They  cou( 
leave  starve  to  death  on  the  streets  as  in  the  fact 
they  resisted  as  long  as  they  could  and  finally  were 
tion  of  wages,  and  as  many  as  could  find  employ 
meut  for,  rather,  returned  to  the  factories.  The 
some  years  before  was  disrupted,  and  it  was  every 

Q.  To  what  do  yon  attribute  this  disaster  that  c^ 
change  in  the  tariff  duty  on  pottery.  I  found  our 
of  the  city  of  Trenton ,  ceased  to  handle  American  p 
made  visits  to  Philadelphia  and  could  not  find  any 
Our  people  could  not  manufacture  goods  in  con 
market  under  Wilson  tariff  rates.  It  was  a  hard  tb 
missed  an  opportunity  to  "  cuss  "  the  protective  ta 
think  there  was  a  good  deal  of  rot  about  it.  I  put 
thousands  of  others.  That  condition  of  affairs  exii 
of  Trenton.  The  condition  of  the  working  pottei 
certainly  deplorable.  Hundreds  of  men  saw  thei 
and  the  factories  idle,  and  that  condition  of  affaii 
is  the  fact  not  only  concerning  the  trade  in  thiscit 
the  country.  The  mistake  made  by  our  legislators 
4  years  wages  were  restored,  and  the  rates  pre 
branches;  I  think  some  are  a  little  better,  even. 

Q.  This  was  immediately  following  the  establish 
Yes;  in  a  very  few  months. 

Q.  It  has  been  claimed  that  one  way  of  meeting 
trusts  that  have  a  protective  tariff  in  the  Industrie 
industries.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effec 
pottery  Industry? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  it  woul 
tend  to  increase  wages,  not  by  any  means. 

Q.  Who  do  you  think  would  be  the  first  to  suffei 
pottery?— A.  The  potter,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  potter  could  expect  to  reti 
the  duty  were  lowered  on  pottery,  or  removed?— A 
sible  to  continue  the  present  rate  of  wages  to  the  < 
if  there  was  a  uniform  redaction  made  on  the  tarii 
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Q.  Toa  intimate  that  yon  did  not  always  think  this  way.  Has  this  change  of 
mhid  come  to  yon  by  experience?~A.  I  put  my  finger  into  the  wonnd 

Q.  Dnring  all  these  years  yon  have  been  connected  with  yonr  trade  there  were 
organizations,  were  there  not,  of  the  different  branches?— A.  Not  alwajra,  bat  as 
a  mle,  yes.  The  lirst  national  organization  of  the  operative  potters  was  mstitated 
in  1886.  Previous  to  that  time  we  had  isolated  organizations  not  working  in  bu*- 
mony  with  one  another.  The  East  was  working  without  any  knowledge,  practi- 
cally, of  the  conditions,  of  the  rate  of  wages  paid  or  the  rules  governing  the  work- 
shops in  the  West.  The  potters  unified  upon  the  fact  that  a  national  organization 
was  necessary— not  only  beneficial,  but  necessary— and  as  a  protection  fixun  this 
the  West,  working  without  any  knowledge  of  the  rate  of  wages  or  conditions  that 
prevailed  there,  went  it  alone  and  we  did  here  in  the  East;  but  we  finally  came 
together  and  decided  to  form  a  national  body  of  operative  potters,  and  nnder  that 
national  organization  the  condition  of  the  workers  was  improved  many  ways. 
Wages  were  protected,  in  some  instances  advanced,  and  the  organization  practi- 
cally fixed,  in  conference  with  the  manufacturers,  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  tlie 
different  branches. 

Q.  You  were  at  the  head  of  that  organization?— A.  For  five  years  and  a  half. 
That  organization  was  the  only  organization  in  our  trade  up  to  1891  or  18d3. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  organization?— A.  It  was  called  the  Potters* 
National  Union;  it  was  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  LalK>r.  It  was  a  national 
trade  district  of  the  E^nights  of  Labor,  but  it  was  firstly  a  Potters'  National  Union. 
We  believed  that  they  who  would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the  blow,  and  that 
if  the  potters  of  this  country  expected  to  benefit  by  the  conditions  that  existed  m 
this  country  they  would  have  to  get  together  and  t^ink  the  way  out  for  themselves. 
That  organization,  as  I  said,  went  to  pieces  in  1892.  It  was  succeeded,  I  think,  bv 
the  National  Brotherhood,  which  had  been  in  existence  through  the  Ohio  Valley  and 
west  of  the  Alleghenies  for  a  shoit  time  previous  to  that.  Representatives  came 
East  after  trade  got  better  and  conditions  improved,  and  prepared  to  get  the  peo- 
ple together  in  this  city  again,  until  a  stumbling  block  arose  in  the  matter  of  a 
uniform  price  list.  There  never  had  been  a  uniform  price  list  throughout  the 
country  in  the  trade,  and  largely  at  the  urging  of  the  manufacturers,  and  oy  reaaon 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  only  fair,  an  attempt  was  made  to  effect  a  uniform  rate  of 
wage.  Some  particular  branches  in  this  city  disagreed  with  the  scale  of  prices 
agreed  upon  hj  the  manufacturers  and  the  Brotherhood,  and  revolted,  forming 
separate  organizations. 

Q.  While  you  were  at  the  head  of  the  organization  to  which  yon  refer,  was 
there  the  same  disparity  of  price  in  the  East  Liverpool  district  compared  with 
Trenton,  as  has  been  spoken  of  here  to-dav?— A.  Conaitions  were  different.  More 
machinery  was  used  in  this  special  branch  than  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me 
represented.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  Eastern  i)eople,  to  tell  the  tmtii« 
were  not  up  to  date  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  our  factories.  That 
is  the  cold  fact.  We  were  in  a  rut.  We  were  in  the  old  English  rut.  More 
American  ingenuity  and  up-to-date  ideas  prevailed  in  the  Ohio  Vallev,  and  tbey 
outstripped  us.  Our  old  organization  in  the  early  eighties  realized  the  importance 
of  the  Eastern  pottery  manufacturers,  and  men  as  well,  getting  together.  We  aaw 
the  comi)etition  that  was  rapidly'  arising  from  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  urged  the 
adoption  of  the  improved  machinery  in  use  there,  and  the  moaemizing  of  fac- 
tories, in  order  that  the  same  working  list  might  prevail  on  both  sides.  A 
great  many  of  the  factories  in  this  city  were  built  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was 
practically  impossible  to  give  the  same  conveniences,  the  same  facilities  for  the 
rapid  turning  out  of  the  goods,  that  prevailed  in  the  more  modem  factories  through- 
out the  Ohio  Valley,  and  in  view  of  that  fact  our  work  people  in  the  East  here  felt 
that  if  the  same  rate  of  wages  should  prevail,  the  same  conveniences  shoald  be 
given,  and  that  where  these  conveniences  existed  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
work  people  should  not  be  considered  in  the  settlement  of  the  prices  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  old-fashioned  factories,  and  it  has  been  and  is  to- day  a  bone  of  con- 
tention between  Eastern  people  and  Western  people.  It  is  a  Utopian  idea,  any- 
how—this of  uniformity  of  prices;  shoim  and  sizes  are  different  in  the  different 
factories,  and  there  are  different  methods  of  work,  different  styles  of  machinery 
used,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  Are  both  equally  subjected  to  foreign  competition?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Are  the  conditions  of  employment  the  same  as  to  State 
legislation  in  Ohio  and  in  New  Jersey?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  sanitary  restrictions  are  the  same  in  both  cases?— -A.  Practically  the  same. 

(S.  And  the  hours  of  labor  are  the  same?— A.  The  rules  and  hours  of  labor  and 
wages  generally,  except  some  very  little  differences.    The  branch  that  has  rep- 
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resentatives  here  today  compjises  about  7  to  8  pei 
factories. 

Q.  They  are  the  skilled  workers,  are  they  not?— A. 
they  are  not  the  skilled  workers;  there  are  other  brai 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  They  represent  the  partici 
dish  makers?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  a  very  large  per  cent  of  that  class?— A. 
branch,  1  suppose;  but  there  are  pressers,  throwers,  1 
the  trade  into  two  departments,  the  clay  department 
the  clay  department  are  those  who  work  by  the  pietu 

Q.  While  you  are  on  that  topic  will  you  just  elab 
classes  of  ware  produced— the  general  sanitary  and 
first  place,  there  is  general  ware.  What  is  undersi 
ware  is  toilet  and  table  ware,  the  goods  used  upon  the 
is  known  in  the  trade  as  general  ware.  It  is  not  nec< 
or  what  we  call  semigranite,  but  various  bodies  are 
either  be  plam  white,  or  it  may  be  decorated.  The 
goods  and  sanitary  earthenware.  I  might  say  here  th; 
of  the  pottery  business  in  the  city  of  Irenton  is  the  6 

Q.  And  that  includes  what? — A,  That  includes  al 
tary  washout  closets,  urinals,  washstands,  bath  tubs 
plumbers'  ware,  sanitary  ware  generally.  That  is  t 
the  pottery  business  in  the  city  of  Trenton  to-day. 

Q.  Has  that  branch  recently  developed?— A.  Eutii 
and  it  has  made  ^eat  strides  in  10  years.  We  tod 
production  of  sanitary  earthenware,  and  that  we  do 
patents,  and  not  entirely  due  to  the  potter.  Of  cours 
is  a  great  future  for  the  sanitary  earthenware  busine 

Q.  Can  any  comparison  be  made  between  the  rate  o 
in  the  sanitary  ware  and  those  employed  in  the  genei 
profitable?— A.  Most  any  of  us  would  rather  work  in 

Q.  Is  there  more  money  to  be  earned?- A.  There  i 
there  and  the  percentage  of  men  is  much  greater. 

(4.  That  must  be  because  of  the  large  pieces  to  be  1 

Q.  Nothing  has  been  said  here  upon  the  waste  by 
any  information  upon  that  point,  concerning  imperf* 
in  the  burning?— A.  There  is  not  as  much  as  there 
about  the  business. 

Upon  whom  does  that  waste  breakage  fall?— A. 
Does  not  a  portion  of  the  loss  fall  upon  the  woi 
that  they  are  not  paid  for  imperfect  work?— A.  The 
small  that  it  is  hardly  worth  considering.  We  art 
required  to  turn  out  a  perfect  piece.  Accidents  vi 
they  are  small.  We  are  paid  for  every  piece  that  go< 
loss  by  breakage  or  by  material  is  stood  by  the  mane 

Q.  I  thought  you  were  only  paid  by  the  ware  thai 
That  regulation  prevails  to  some  extent  in  the  sanil 
but  the  right  to  make  the  men  the  sufferers  has  neve 
and  has  never  been  required  by  the  employers.  A 
closet,  a  syphon  closet,  is  quite  complicated,  and  oc 
that  will  burst  or  crack  in  the  kiln.  Sometimes  it 
sometimes  of  the  elements,  and  all  of  that  sort  of  thi 
can  not  demonstrate  fairly  that  the  loss  is  through 
man  should  not  suffer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  I  would  like  to  inquire  -^ 
to  now?— A.  I  do  not  belong  to  any. 

Q.  How  do  you  classify  yourself  in  the  pottery  bu 
of  the  pottery  business  for  some  time.    I  am  not  woi 

Q.  Then  you  have  not  been  a  party  to  any  of  thes 
I  expect  to  go  back  to  the  bench  very  shortly  and  th( 
to  affiliate  with  my  trade  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  trade  organization 
none  that  I  recognize  as  a  trade  organization. 

Q,  Are  you  a  jiggerman?— A.  No. 

Q.  Would  you  go  into  any  of  the  organizations 
A.  No. 

Q.  No  organization  in  vour  particular  branch  of  th 
I  would  join  the  Brothernood  if  I  went  to  the  bench, 
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b04:      INDUSTRIAL   COMMISSION: MANUFACTURES  AND  BUSINESS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  ever  worked  in  this  business  in  any  other 
country? — A.  No.  I  am  an  American.  I  have  worked  in  different  parts  of  this 
country. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  been  abroad  to  see  the  work  in  other  countries?— A.  No;  I 
have  not.  I  have  worked  side  by  side  with  men  from  all  countries  in  the  trade, 
and  have  heard  from  tbem  the  conditions  and  rates  of  wages  that  prevail  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  you  are  a  potter.  I  do  not  understand  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  potter,  a  jiggerman,  etc. — A.  I  have  worked  at  nearly  idl  the 
branches  in  the  clay  department  in  my  time,  and  I  only  say  I  am  a  potter.  I  do 
not  confine  myself  to  any  special  branch.  In  the  years  that  I  was  employed  I 
worked  at  nearly  all  the  branches  and  made  nearly  every  class  of  ware. 

Q.  You  have  never  worked  on  the  jigger?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Suppose  you  went  back  to  the  trade  and  worked  at  the  jigger,  you  would 
come  in  contact  with  the  organization  that  exists  here?— A.  I  do  not  think  I 
would  come  into  any  conflict  with  them. 

Q.  You  would  join  them? — A.  No. 

Q.  Ck)uld  yon  work  in  the  establishment?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  men  working  in  the  establishments  that  do  not  belong  to  the 
organization?— A.  I  think  so. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you -know  of  any  reason  why  there  should  be  a 
uniform  wa^  scale  in  the  business? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  IS  it?— A.  It  is  a  protection  to  the  manufacturer  and  the  men  against 
the  inherent  greed  of  their  fellowmen.  Any  fair  boss  should  be  willing  to  pay  as 
much  as  his  neighbor  pays,  and  no  fair  workman  should  require  an  employer  to 
pay  more  than  his  competitor  pays.  In  the  pottery  business,  unfortunately  for 
the  manufacturer,  the  margin  of  profit  is  not  sufficient  to  permit  one  manufac- 
turer to  pay  much  more  wages  than  another  or  much  more  per  piece  for  any  giren 
class  of  work;  and  I  would  not  feel  justified,  if  I  were  at  the  bench  to-day,  in  ask- 
ing my  employer  to  ^ay  more  than  his  competitors  pay. 

Q.  Possioly  you  misapprehend  my  question.  I  mean  a  national  wage  scale,  not 
a  Trenton  wage  scale.— A.  I  mean  national. 

Q.  That  is  where  the  difficulty  arose?— A.  I  might  answer  that  in  this  way:  I 
was  bom  in  the  city  of  Trenton  and  went  to  Ohio  on  a  freight  train  in  1877  in 
consequence  of  the  stiike  we  had  here.  I  was  always  a  little  proud  of  the  fact 
that  I  was  a  Jerseyman.  After  working  there  10  years  I  was  elected  president  of 
the  National  Operatives  Organization  and  came  back  he^-e.  The  headquarters 
of  the  organization  were  then  in  this  city.  That  was  the  first  national  organiza- 
tion we  had.  One  of  my  duties  was  to  investigate  the  condi  lions  that  prevailed  in 
the  trade  throughout  the  country.  I  found  that  men  were  making,  for  instance, 
that  piece  of  work  [indicating]  in  East  Liverpool  lor  5.V  cents  a  dozen,  and  here  in 
Trenton  they  were  paid  11  cents.  The  manufacturer  in  the  East  was  paying  11 
cents  with  8  per  cent  off,  and  they  were  making  them  for  51  cents  in  Ohio,  and  I 
could  not  see  for  the  life  of  me  how  the  manufacttrrers  in  Trenton  could  compete 
with  the  Ohio  potteries.  The  manufacturers  here  had  been  complaining  for  some 
time  of  that  condition  of  affairs;  that  they  were  handicapped;  that  the  busineos 
was  drifting  West;  that  something  had  to  be  done.  Our  work  people  here  were 
all  efficient  hand-tool  workers,  almost  entirely  on  that  class  of  work.  They 
claimed  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  make  as  good  a  piece  of  work  with  a 
machine,  with  the  pull  down,  as  we  call  it.  as  with  the  hand  tool,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  all  the  places,  with  the  exception  of  Trenton,  were  doing  it.  Oar 
people  here  stood  in  their  own  light  for  a  good  many  years  and  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing the  machine  out.  When  I  came  here  one  of  my  first  efforts  was  in  the  direc- 
tion of  having  our  people  in  this  branch  of  the  trade  recognize  this  condition  and 
prepare  to  accept  the  inevitable  and  use  the  machine,  not  only  for  the  interests  of 
the  manufacturer  but  in  their  own  interests,  in  order  that  the  business  should  be 
continued  here  in  this  city.  From  that  inception  grew  this  uniform  price  list, 
which  was  argued  and  talked  over  bv  committee  after  ( ommittee.  Committees 
from  the  East  visited  and  went  through  the  Western  factories  collecting  data  and 
statistics  and  comparing  prices  between  sections.  The  manufacturers  talked  it 
over  in  their  organizations,  and  the  men  in  theirs.  This  resulted  in  the  uniform 
list  that  has  generallv  been  accepted  throughout  the  country,  as  I  understand. 

Q.  Do  you  think  were  are  any  unions  in  this  country,  independent  of  the  slid- 
ing scale  and  independent  of  national  agreements,  for  13  months  or  more,  that 
have  had  the  uniform  scale  of  price  since  1850?  Can  you  name  one  union  in  this 
country  that  ever  had  a  uniform  scale?— A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  one;  1  never 
he  »rd  of  one. 

Q.  While  an  officer  in  that  body  were  you  in  favor  of  conciliating  or  arbitrat- 
ing your  labor  troubles?— A.  Yes, 
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.1.  A.  u  jmeilil; — rirri.KK\ 

Q.  Did  you  cooperate  with  the  manufacturers  in 
were  always  glad  to  and  always  tried  to  have  our  < 
conferences  and  concessions. 

Q.  Was  there  a  conference  after  the  long  strike  ii 
upon  between  the  manufacturers  and  the  operativ 
case  of  **  take  it  or  starve,"  and  I  took  a  f reign t  trail 

Q.  And  after  that  you  were  entirely  independent  i 
local  organizations;  that  was  all. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  form  of  agreement  from 
your  Knights  of  Labor  between  the  proprietors  and 
agreement;  the  manufacturers  had  no  national  orgai 
or  that  would  admit  that  they  had  any  right  to  tak< 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  practically  that  there  was  cons 
the  manufacturers  in  Trenton  among  themselves  in 
Very  much. 

O.  Was  not  that  the  trouble  and  is  not  that  the 
scale  for  workmen?— A.  It  is  the  cutthroat  system  th 
facturers  to  a  great  extent;  that  is  our  trouble. 

{Q.  (Bjr  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  a  que 
indicating].  One  of  them  is  said  to  be  made  in  Fra; 
notice  the  design  on  the  two  plates  is  exactly  the  s-r 
who  stole  the  design,  the  American  or  the  French] 
little  Frenchy;  the  decoration  does  not  amount  to  va 
at  that;  he  looks  at  the  ware. 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  would  answer  that.  The  buyers 
it  underglazed.  In  France  they  could  not  produce 
mPter  some  experimenting  and  the  expenditure  of  l( 
how  it  is  done.  They  wanted  the  design  exactly  th< 
that  is  why  it  was  copied.  That  is  something  that  w 
with  the  hard  glaze. 

Mr.  LiTCHMAN.  As  I  understand  it,  the  matter  of 
samples  were  brought  here  to  show,  but  simply  the 
can  do  something  they  can  not  do  in  France. 

Mr.  Clayton.  I  think  it  only  right  to  say  to  the  < 
is  not  produced  in  France  underglazed  is  more  beca 
tion  than  anything  else.  The  French  people  give  the 
temperature  in  the  gloss  than  in  the  bisque,  and  a£ 
decorating  can  not  be  done  with  the  sama  degree  ol 
it  here. 

Mr.  Glakke.  Is  there  not  more  blistering  in  the 
abroad? 

Mr.  Clayton.  The  blistering  is  not  always  cause 
kilns.    In  many  cases  it  is  owing  to  the  quick  firing 

Mr.  Clarke.  Then  the  purchaser  is  just  as  sure  t 
American  product  as  he  is  in  the  foreign  product,  is 

Mr.  Clayton.  Just  as  sure. 

The  Witness.  If  he  goes  to  the  right  factories. 

Q.  (By.  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  ev( 
ties  in  the  fine  artistic  ware,  the  American  potteries 
as  are  produced  In  the  potteries  of  the  old  countri< 
seen  as  fine  goods  made  in  this  countrv  as  1  have  s< 
grade  goods.  We  can  make  them  when  the  trade 
best  workmen  in  the  world,  and  we  know  all  a1 
know  over  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  as  good  material 
have  not  discovered  it  yet. 

Q.  You  can  import  it  from  there  if  you  need  it?—. 

Q.  In  Limoges  they  import  certain  Kinds  of  clay, 
ana  Germany?— A.  Yes;  I  think  the  time  is  near  wh* 
anything  in  our  raw  materials.  I  think  we  are  usin 
materialevery  year. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  any  legislation  bv  the  nation 
the  industry?— A.  The  only  fear  that  I  have  for  the  f 
lation;  if  you  will  just  let  us  alone  now  and  stop  le^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Please  go  a  step  further  a 
tion  you  fear.— A.  Tariff  tinkering;  just  let  the  taril 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  think  if  the  present  tai 
it  will  fairly  and  reasonably  protect  the  industry  an< 
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the  mannf actnrers  and  the  men  organize.  Organization  is  absolutely  neoesaary 
in  addition  to  a  protective  tariff.  If  the  mannf actnrers  continue  the  cutthroat 
system  that  has  been  going  on  it  will  need  more  tariff  or  a  cheaper  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  think  they  need  a  so-called  trust  in  the  indus- 
try?—A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  they  do  or  not, 

Q.  Is  not  that  what  would  do  awav  with  this  cutthroat  comi>etition? — A. 
Organization  will;  intelligent,  conservative,  protective  organization  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturers  will,  in  a  great  measure,  prevent  that  thing. 

S.  Tou  know  how  the  railroads  are  doing  away  with  cutthroat  competition 
how  it  has  been  done  away  with  in  the  steel  industry?— A.  I  do  not  fear 
trusts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Some  people  opposed  to  protection  say  it  encourages 
loose,  indefinite  practices,  slii>shod  methods,  etc.  What  is  vour  opinion  about 
that  as  a  skilled  workingman?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  has  anything  at  all  to  do  with 
it.  I  used  to  believe  that  a  protective  tariff  put  the  consumer  at  the  mercv  of  the 
producer.  I  used  to  preach  this:  That  the  American  manufacturer  controlled  the 
trade  under  a  protective  tariff  and  compelled  the  consumer  to  accept  an  inferior 
class  of  goods  or  do  without.  That  was  when  I  was  younger  than  I  am  now,  and 
exi>erience  has  taught  me  differently.  We  need  a  protective  tariff.  The  difference 
between  the  wages  generally  and  the  cost  of  production  generally  in*  the  i>ottery 
business  in  Europe  and  in  this  country  is  very  great,  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret, 
in  all  branches.  They  have  a  few  skilled  men  employed,  artists,  in. each  of  the 
leading  factories  in  Europe  who  get  big  money.  They  point  to  those  people  as  an 
example  of  what  is  paid  there;  but,  take  it  all  the  way  through,  the  wages  are 
much  below  those  paid  here.  The  cost  of  living  is  much  greater  here;  we  eat 
more  beef  and  potatoes. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  SI,  1901. 

TE8TIM0HT  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  G.  EEDFIELD, 

Trea9urer  J.  H.  WilliafM  Jjr  Co, 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  New  York  City,  at  10.37 
a.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr.  William  C.  Redfield  was  introduced 
as  a  witness,  and  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Will  you  give  your  name  and  position  f— A.  William  O.  Red- 
field,  treasurer  of  J.  H.  Williams  £  Co.,  Brooklyn,  a  corporation  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufaoture  of  iron  and  steel  forgings  for  machinery  and  tools. 

Q.  Have  you  a  prepared  statement  to  submit  to  the  commission  f — A.  I  have.  The 
secretary  of  the  commission,  knowing  that  I  was  preparing  a  statement  for  publica- 
tion in  a  technical  magazine,  desired  me  to  submit  that  with  such  further  documents 
as  the  commission  might  care  to  have  filed  with  it;  and  I  have  brought  with  me  this 
statement,  together  with  a  few  pamphlets  relating  to  the  subjects  treated  therein, 
which  I  will  leave  with  the  commission,  and  also  some  figures  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tions referred  to  therein.  . 

This  statement  is  in  brief  a  presentation  of  our  practical  experience  of  some  18  years 
in  dealing  with  questions  of  industrial  betterment  and  the  relations  between  employees 
and  employers.  It  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  present  controversy  as  rega^^  the 
9- hour  day.  I  have  prepared  also  a  statement  of  the  results  of  my  own  study  and  expe- 
rience of  10  months  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  Great  Britain^  conferring  with 
merchants  and  manufacturers  from  every  large  European  center.  If  it  is  your  pleas- 
ure that  I  read  this  statement.  I.  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Clarke.  Please  proceea. 

The  witness  read  the  statement,  which  is  as  follows : 

ONE   METHOD   OK   FACTORY  MANAGEMENT. 

The  following  is  submitted  as  a  plain  record  of  experience,  not  to  support  any 
theory,  and  in  no  spirit  of  either  instruction  or  criticism.  Should  the  methods  out- 
lined seem  peculiar,  let  it  be  remembered  that  they  are""  described  with  full  recogni- 
tion that  what  is  wise  in  one  place  may  be  elsewhere  unwise ;  that  what  one  estab- 
lishment can  do  another  can  not ;  that  in  each  case  practical  details  must  be  worked 
out  according  to  existing  conditions,  and  that  the  methods  suggested  below  are  only 
entitled  to  such  consideration  as  their  results  may  warrant. 
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It  is  recognized  also  that  the  following  record  is  not  singular  or  exceptional:  indeed, 
it  is  hardly  worth  mentioning  among  ^eater  achievements  wrought  ontiolsewnere.  It 
may,  however,  have  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  business  is  a  highly  specialized  and  a 
strictly  competitive  one,  confining  itself  to  one  line  of  production  and  to  but  a  limited 
portion  of  tnat  line.  It  has  also,  possibly,  some  bearing  on  the  question  whether 
specialization  necessarily  injures  the  worKin^man,  for  in  the  works  under  consid- 
eration special  apparatus  is  used  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  factory  will  never  be  one 
where  large  masses  of  labor  can  be  employed.  Perhaps  it  is  fair  to  say  here  that  the 
working  force  is  peculiarly  small  in  proportion  to  output.  The  factory  covers  some 
2  squares  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn^  and  the  working  force  is  about  250  men. 

American  workmen  are  self-respecting,  giving  in  service  fair  value  for  their  wages. 
Charity  insults  them,  but  the^'  are  entitled  to  be  treated  as  fellow-men  in  a  manly 
way.  Therefore  industrial  betterment  is  not  a  matter  of  giving  alms,  but  of  doing 
justice.  Nor  is  it  so  much  a  matter  of  what  is  done  as  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
done.  Baths  and  club  houses  with  poor  or  unjust  wages  are  mockery ;  frills  without 
fair  pay  are  vain,  while  just  wages  and  a  hearty  hand  shake  are  tnemselves  indus- 
trial betterment.  Nothing  takes  the  place  of  just,  '*  square ''  treatment.  From  this 
as  a  source  much  good  and  profit  may  flow;  without  this  foundation  all  else  is 
useless. 

The  course  presented  springs  not  from  charity  and  no  special  claim  is  made  to 
benevolent  motives ;  on  the  contrary,  the  purpose  is  to  operate  as  profitably  as  pos- 
sible, under  competitive  conditions,  an  industrial  establishment  iu  the  heart  of  one 
of  the  world  8  great  commercial  centers.  Such  opportunities  as  arise  are  taken  as 
they  come  and  are  worked  out  to  the  best  known  advantage  along  the  course  thought 
to  lead  to  permanent  profit.  Y'et  there  lies  before  the  writer — or  there  did  when  I 
wrote  this — a  letter  which  came  unsought  and  unexpected  from  one  of  the  largest 
labor  organizations  in  the  country — the  very  one  that  is  now  leading  the  present 
strike— nrom  which  I  quote : 

'^  If  all  employers  and  their  representatives  were  as  well  disposed  toward  their 
employees  as  the  firm  of  J.  H.  Williams  &  Co.,  there  would  be  little  use  for  our 
organizations.'' 

J.  H.  Williams  &.  Co.  is  not  a  firm,  but  a  corporation,  and  can  therefore  lay  no 
just  claim  to  possess  a  soul.  It  aims,  however,  to  have  a  brain  which  leads  it  to  ask 
if  this  single  result  is  not  desirable  and  profitable. 

The  facts,  then,  are  practically  as  follows: 

There  is  a  mutual  aid  society  in  the  works,  established  in  Mav,  1896,  supported 
and  managed  by  the  men,  in  which  are  two  grades  of  memoership;  tne  first 
including  those  who  pay  weekly  dues  of  20  cents ;  the  second  those  whose  weekly 
dues  are  10  cents.  The* former  in  case  of  accident  or  illness  receive  $11  weekly,  the 
latter  $6.  These  benefits  continue  for  6  weeks  from  the  time  of  reporting  illness. 
Thenceforward  and  for  20  more  weeks  one-half  benefits  are  paid,  no  member  receiv- 
ing benefits  for  over  26  weeks  in  any  one  year.  No  member  of  the  first  grade  receives 
benefits  in  excess  of  $175,  nor  any  member  of  the  second  grade  of  over  $96  in  any 
one  year,  unless  a  death  benefit  is  paid.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  member 
within  6  months  after  entering,  $50  is  immediately  paid  to  the  person  designated  by 
him  on  Joining ;  after  6  months  $100  is  paid  in  case  of  death.  The  death  benefits  are 
the  same  for  both  grades.  Whenever  the  funds  of  the  association  reach  $1,000  the 
dues  of  all  members  are  reduced  one-half  until  the  funds  shall  fall  below  $750,  when 
full  dues  are  resumed.  At  present  writing  there  is  nearly  $1,000  in  the  treasury. 
.The  association  employs  a  physician  under  salary,  who  attends  sick  members  and 
provides  medicines  without  further  charge.  Should  an  employee  leave  who  has  been 
a  member  of  the  mutual  aid  1  year  without  sick  benefit,  he  is  refunded  one-half  of 
his  payments  thereto.  Practicallv  all  the  working  force  are  members  of  this  society, 
which  provides  also  something  of  entertainment  through  its  annual  spring  picnic 
and  winter  ball. 

Every  room  throughout  the  works  is  furnished  with  basins  and  sprays  for  wash- 
ing and  the  usual  plumbing,  in  addition  to  which  there  are  4  toilet  rooms,  with 
shower  baths  for  hot  and  cold  water.  In  the  largest  bathroom  are  11  showers  and  a 
soapstone  sink  with  wringer  for  washing  clothing,  and  a  warm  room  for  drying  it. 
A  bathroom  is  placed  in  each  department  as  conditions  permit.  Each  contains  an 
expanded  metal  looker  for  every  man  in  tlie  department,  together  with  the  best 
sanitary  plumbing  arrangements  and  a  shower  bath.  This  was,  so  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  the  first  industrial  establishment  in  this  country  to  establish  shower  baths 
as  a  regular  feature  of  the  factory ;  the  first  one  was  erected  in  Jane,  1893.  Inspec- 
tion of  the  lockers  of  these  toilet  rooms  shows  the  good  results  of  these  arrange- 
ments. Many  of  the  men  wear  their  good  clothilig  to  the  works,  and  change  it  there 
for  .their  working  clothes ;  quite  generally  they  have  provided  bath  towels  for  them- 
selves. 

Throughout  the  works  sanitary  conditions  are  required.  Cuspidors  are  provided, 
and  spitting  on  the  floors  or  stairways  is  forbidden.    Waste  oana  for  both  clean  and 
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oily  waste  are  famished,  both  for  cleanliness  and  to  avoid  the  danger  of  fire.  The 
machine-shop  floors  are  weekly  scrubbed  with  hot  water  and  soda. 

Some  years  ago  a  large  machine  shop  was  destroyed  by  fire;  the  next  morning  its 
rains  were  surrounded  by  groups  of  workmen  whose  own  tools  had  been  destroyed 
without  insurance  or  compensation.  This  was  to  some  a  considerable  money  foes 
and  to  some  it  meant  much  difficulty  in  taking  up  work  elsewhere.  From  this  inci- 
dent arose  the  custom  in  the  works  of  J.  H.  Williams  &,  Co.  of  insuring  the  tools 
belonging  to  the  workmen  against  loss  by  fire  or  water,  without  charge,  the  con- 
sideration being  service  in  the  works'  fire  department. 

Protection  against  fire  being  of  special  importance,  because  the  product  of  the 
factory  is  largely  the  raw  material  on  which  other  manufacturers  depend,  and  both 
owners  and  workmen  having  much  at  risk^  many  thousand  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  on  fire  protective,  restrictive,  and  extinguishing  apparatus.  The  works'  fire 
brigade  has  often,  on  drill,  closed  all  doors  and  windows  in  the  factory,  covering 
2  sauares,  manned  17  hose  lines  and  numerous  lesser  apparatus,  had  4  pumps  ready, 
witn  full  service  steam  and  water  pressure,  in  a  minute  and  a  half;  and  has  then 
restored  the  apparatus  to  place  and  had  the  works  running  again  in  good  order,  with 
every  man  at  his  bench  or  machine,  in  5  minutes  from  the  time  an  unexpected  alarm 
was  given.  The  water  supply  is  independent  of  the  city,  coming  from  wells  under 
the  factory  yard. 

Prizes  have  been  offered  for  suggestions  for  improved  methods,  open  to  all  in  the 
works  not  on  salary,  b^  which  arrangement  foremen  and  office  clerks  were  excluded. 
The  prizes  for  suggestions  received  during  a  given  6  months  were  $50,  $25,  $15,  and 
$10,  resx>ectively,  and  were  awarded  by  a  committee  of  the  foremen,  including  the 
chief  engineer.  In  the  first  period  of  6  months  several  valuable  suggestions  were 
received  and  adopted^  in  the  last  6  months  a  number  of  suggestions  were  made,  but 
none  of  sufficient  merit  to  take  practical  effect. 

The  following  clause  is  posted  in  every  room  in  the  works:  "Employees  are 
requested'  to  point  out  to  their  respective  foremen  the  defective  or  dangerous  condi> 
tion  of  any  machine  or  apparatus,  and  to  make  suggestions  for  the  purpose  of  insur- 
ing safety  in  the  operation  of  the  works.  Prompt  and  careful  attention  will  be 
given  to  such  suggestions."  This  is  part  of  a  series  of  regulations  to  prevent  acci- 
dents. In  every  practicable  way  the  machinery,  elevators,  etc.,  are  protected  by 
guards,  that  accident  to  the  men  may  be  avoided.  In  these  respects  the  eqnipment 
is  far  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  law.  About  2  years  ago  the  State  factory 
inspector  requested  that  he  might  be  given  the  privilege  of  making  these  works  an 
object  lesson  in  this  respect. 

For  the  purpose  of  exhausting  emery  dust  from  the  grinding  room,  a  hood  is  fitted 
over  each  wheel  and  connected  with  a  tube  passing  through  the  floor  into  a  large 
main,  through  which  it  runs  to  a  powerful  fan  situated  high  up  under  the  adjoining 
forge  roof,  ^his  draws  the  dust  inward  and  downward  from  the  grinding  wheels 
into  a  large  receiver,  whose  outlet  projects  beyond  the  forge  roof.  Because  dust  of 
any  kind  u  thought  detrimental  to  health  and  efficiency,  the  floors  of  the  forge  shops 
and  similar  departments  are  covered  with  iron  plates,  which  promote  cleanliness 
both  for  men  and  machines. 

The  problem  of  for^e-shop  ventilation  is  not  an  easy  one  and  becomes  serious  in 
the  excessive  heat  which  prevails  in  our  summers.  A  solution  has  been  attempted 
b^  providing  individual  chimneys  for  the  hoods  over  each  fire  to  remove  gas  andhot 
air,  and  by  furnishing  ample  window  space  and  a  double  line  of  overhead  fan  lights 
at  the  top  of  the  high-peaked  roof  of  the  for^e  building.  In  addition,  clean,  fr«ah 
air  is  drawn  in  bv  powerful  fans,  one  an  80-inch  exhauster,  through  an  inlet  situ- 
ated high  above  the  roof,  and  is  distributed  thence  through  mains  about  each  forge 
building,  so  that  it  descends  above  every  workman's  head  through  a  flexible  pipe 
under  his  control,  assuring  him  an  abundant  supply  of  clean,  pure,  and  comparatively 
cool  air.  In  No.  1  forge,  where  35  furnaces  are  burning  constantly  under  forcod 
blast,  it  is  found  that  in  hot  weather,  since  this  cooling  system  began,  the  men  work 
steadily,  the  output  is  kept  up,  and  the  shop  is  not  shut  down  as  of  old.  In  sub- 
stance, this  system  of  ventilation  gives  a  temperature  on  a  hot  summer  day  at  the 
spot  where  the  men  work,  between  their  furnace  aad  their  hammer,  practicially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  shade  out  of  doors.  For  example,  at  2  p.  m.  of  an  August  day, 
the  outside  shade  temperature  being  90°,  the  thermometer  overhead,  dose  under  the 
fan-light  ventilators  at  the  top  of  No.  1  forge,  at  two  points,  registered  145°  and  155"^, 
respectively.  At  this  place  the  automatic  sprinklers  have  several  times  been  set  off 
by  the  heat  from  the  furnaces  below.  At  the  same  time  the  thermometer  in  the 
center  of  the  forge  on  the  floor  was  115°,  while  under  the  blowpipes,  where  the  men 
work,  it  was  100°,  showing  the  coolest  place  in  the  building  to  be  the  spot  near  the 
furnaces  where'  the  men  have  to  work,  and  that  at  this  point  the  temperature 
exceeded  but  little  the  outdoor  heat  in  the  shade  at  the  warmest  part  of  the 
day.  On  another  day  the  outside  shade  temperature  being  78°,  the  tnermometer 
where  the  men  worked  showed  85°.  The  temperature  conditions  in  this  forge  shop, 
*'^e  to  the  fires,  would  seem  to  be  more  favorable  than  those  which  surround  the 
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farm  laborer  working  oat  doors  in  the  snn,  with  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  forge 
man  that  he  has  always  a  fresh  breeze  under  his  own  control. 

In  the  summer  months  an  abundant  supply  of  carefully  filtered  water  is  provided 
for  the  forge  workers.    This  is  cooled  by  passing  through  large  coils  of  galvanized 

iupe,  around  which  ice  is  packed,  thus  making  the  water  cold  for  drinking  without 
etting  the  ice  come  in  contact  with  it.  The  importance  of  this  small  provision  for 
health,  comfort,  and  efficiency  will  be  realized  by  those  familiar  with  the  conditions 
existing  in  forge  shops  during  the  working  hours  in  hot  weather. 

It  is  thought  wise  and  profitable  to  make  the  works  attractive  to  the  eye  by  train- 
ing vines  over  the  exterior  of  the  buildings  both  on  the  street  side  and  in  the  inte- 
rior yards.  At  this  writing,  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  engineer  and  one  of  the 
foremen,  the  circumference  of  a  new  yard  is  being  planted  with  quick-growing  vines 
and  flowering  plants.  From  this  use  of  vines  ana  from  the  grass  plot  which  sur- 
rounds the  main  factory  building  on  the  outside,  the  shops  have  come  to  be  known 
locally  as  *'  the  factory  with  the  vines,''  and  they  make  a  bright  and  pleasant  break 
in  what  otherwise  is  a  very  dreary  district. 

A  few  months  ago  a  small  circulating  libraiy  was  installed  for  the  working  force, 
and  developed  &om  the  start  a  strong  demand  from  the  men  not  only  for  books  but 
for  good  ones.  The  library  was  loaned  by  the  'Brooklyn  Public  Library.  It  had 
been  in  place  barely  one  month  when  a  demand  arose  for  its  enlargement.  Among 
the  books  that  have  been  especially  wanted  are  the  works  of  Dickens,  Victor  Hugo, 
Mark  Twain,  and  W.  D.  Howells,  with  others  of  the  best  modem  fiction^  together 
with  standard  works  on  engineering  and  chemistry.  Experience  shows  a  circmation 
equal  to  the  use  of  half  the  books  id  the  library  monthly. 

At  the  time  of  the  reception  tendered  to  Admiral  Dewey  on  his  return  from  the 
Philippines  a  stand  was  erected  by  the  corporation  on  Riverside  drive.  New  York, 
for  the  employees  and  their  families.  On  tnis  occasion'a  light  lunch  was  providea 
for  all  the  guests,  and  the  event  was  not  only  pleasant,  but  is  thought  to  have  been 
profitable  also.  In  the  office  of  the  works  hangs  a  beautiful  certificate  presented  by 
the  workmen  acknowledging  this  occasion. 

Recurring  now  to  the  suggestions  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  it  should 
be  clearly  stated  that  all  the  foref^oing  amounts  to  nothing  compared  with  the  fact 
of  jast  and  fair  treatment.  This  is  the  heart  of  the  whole  problem.  In  the  estab- 
lishment under  consideration  wages  are  usually  advanced  voluntarily,  and  not  only 
ban  there  never  been  a  general  demand  for  advanced  pay  but  none  of  the  workmen 
have  ever  had  their  wages  reduced.  Those  who  kuow  factory  conditions  best  will, 
however,,  think  most  of  the  fact  that  piecework  rates  have  never  been  reduced.  It 
is  the  fixed  principle  of  the  honse  that  piecework  rates  shall  not  be  cut,  for  it  is  not 
deemed  either  wise  or  just  to  cut  them.  Furthermore,  the  men  working  on  the  piece- 
work basis  are  guaranteed  their  full  day  rate  of  pay.  The  i>oint  of  view  taken  is 
that  if  on  piecework  a  man  by  skill  and  energy  increases  his  pay  largely  he  is  enti- 
tled to  such  increase,  because  his  employer  economizes  on  fuel,  interest,  and  other 
important  items.  It  is  not  thought  fair  if  he  thus  profits  and  •his  employer  as  well 
to  out  away  his  profits  that  the  employer  may  gain  more;  indeed,  this  policy  is 
thought  shortsighted  and  unprofitable.  In  this  industry  repairs  count  largely,  and 
a  weu-paid  man  so  eares  for  his  machine  as  to  minimize  the  need  for  repairs,  because 
he  loses  by  the  time  taken  for  such  repairs :  nor  will  such  a  man  waste  much  mate- 
rial, for  often  in  this  business  he  wastes  his  own  valuable  time  when  he  wastes 
material.  Justly  paid  men  also  save  in  the  important  items  of  imperfect  work. 
Under  the  above  system  the  men  on  piecework  replace  in  their  own  time,  and  will- 
ingly, work  that  is  bad  through  their  fault  and  pay  at  cost  for  the  materials  and 
fuel  used.  Thus  saving,  as  the  employer  does,  in  material,  repairs,  interest,  fuel, 
and  other  ways,  getting,  in  short,  large  advantage  from  the  increased  output,  common 
iustice  to  the  workman  demands  that  the  piecework  rate  shall  not  be  cut  merely 
because  he,  too,  profits  well. 

On  January  2  last,  after  consultation  with  the  leading  workmen,  notice  was 
given  that  the  works  would,  on  March  1.  be  put  on  the  basis  of  a  9-hour  day 
with  10  hours  pay,  running  54  hours  weekly  for  the  wages  theretofore  paid  for  60 
hours.  This  concession,  made  voluntarily  and*  unasked,  was  received  cordially  by 
the  men,  who  have  shown  their  appreciation  by  working  closely  up  to  the  full  9 
hours.  Experience  thus  far  has  shown  the  9-hour  day  to  be  profitable,  for  the  out- 
put of  the  works  is  slightly  larger  than  before.  A  comparison  of  a  large  number  of 
orders  executed  on  the  9-hour  basis  with  the  same  number  of  orders  for  the  same 
goods  executed  under  similar  conditions  on  the  10-hour  basis  shows  a  slight  average 
gain  in  favor  of  the  9-hour  day.  There  is  a  slightly  larger  average  output  for  the 
9-honr  day  than  for  the  10-hour  day,  though  in  every  other  respect  the  work  was 
done  under  similar  conditions.  There  is  throughout  an  increased  rate  of  hourly 
output  and  a  total  output  somewhat  larger  for  the  shorter  working  time.  These 
examples  were  taken  from  every  part  of  the  forging  departments,  and  represent 
fairly  aU  kinds  of  output,  and  both  day  work  and  piecework. 
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Some  factory  managerH  have  criticised  statements  like  the  above  to  the  ofTect  that 
if  the  ootpat  is  larger  for  the  9-honr  day  than  before  the  fonber  management  must 
have  been  lax,  and  the  men  now  working  so  well  must,  to  some  degree,  have  failed 
in  their  duty  nnder  the  old  conditions,  if  the  growth  of  the  business  is  not  a  suffi- 
<!ient  answer  to  the  suggestion  of  lax  management,  there  is  a  further  reply.  Careful 
record  has  for  years  been  kept  of  the  daily  product  of  every  hammer  in  the  forges, 
and  from  these  records  costs  are  figured  to  tenths  of  cents  per  piece,  or  even  smaller 
fractions.  These  records  cover  not  only  each  hammer  but  each  man  who  has  run  that 
hammer,  and  all  classes  of  work,  and  every  article  of  each  class  for  years  past.  On 
these  records  prices  made  on  the  factory  output  are  based.  The  ability  to  compete 
with  those  in  the  same  industry  and  with  others  using  different  processes,  bat 
]}roducing  competing  goods,  depends,  and  has  always  depended,  upon  the  accuracy 
of  these  records.  If  former  methods  were  lax  they  at  least  were  such  as  promoted 
the  steady  growth  of  the  business  amid  strictly  competitive  conditions,  and,  I 
might  add,  such  as  permit  of  the  sale  of  its  products  in  every  seaport  of  importance 
on  the  globe. 

The  9-hour  day  has  been  a  gain  and  not  a  loss — demonstrably  so  where  exact  data 
can  be  had,  satisfactorily  so  even  where  the  full  details  can  not  be  secured.  This 
result  is  believed  to  depend  in  large  degree  upon  the  willing  and  helpful  spirit  that 
exists  in  the  works,  but  it  is  not  ur^ed  that  similar  results  can  be  everywhere  had, 
for  the  conditions  elsewhere  prevalmg  are  necessarily  unknown. 

Will  the  principles  suggested  stand  trial  f  How  will  they  endure  the  shocks  and 
accidents  of  business  life?  They  have  survived  one  panic,  through  which  the  work- 
ing force  was  held  together  as  a  whole  without  reducing  any  man's  pay,  though  the 
earnings  of  the  establishment  were  barely  legal  interest  on  the  investment.  They 
have  endured  a  strike  in  one  department,  some  8  years  ago,  caused  by  the  mistakes 
of  a  subforeman.  All  the  strikers  are  now  in  the  company's  employ,  and  it  is  hoped 
they  will  long  so  continue.  The  only  man  that  left  permanently  on  this  occasion 
was  the  subforeman  whose  errors  caused  the  trouble.  They  have  stood  the  test  of 
competition,  for  rivals  in  the  same  industry  have  grown  from  6  to  30  or  more,  and 
Hharp  competition  has  always  existed  with  several  other  and  cheaper  processes 
claiming  to  produce  similar  or  equal  results.  Possibly  as  severe  a  test  as  any  was 
the  loss  of  a  large  and  valuable  business  through  the  collapse  of  the  industry  from 
which  it  came. 

The  result  of  these  varied  trials  has  simply  strengthened  the  belief  in  the  wisdom 
and  profitableness  for  this  particular  establishment  of  the  course  above  generally 
outlined.  J.  H.  Williams  &.  Co.  believe  that  such  success  as  has  been  obtained 
arises  largely  because  and  not  in  spite  of  the  high  and  coutinuous  wages  paid  to 
their  working  force,  and  recognize  thoroughly  the  intelligence,  efficiency,  and,  Inst 
but  not  least,  the  good  will  of  that  working  force.  While  none  can  estimate  exactly 
the  difference  in  production  in  the  Hame  works  between  a  force  of  men  justly  treated, 
earnest  and  zealous  in  their  work,  and  a  similar  force  working  merely  because  they 
iiHist  live,  the  writer  believes  the  difference  between  these  two,  under  conditions 
otherwise  similar,  may  be  that  between  ruin  and  dividends. 

Again,  it  should  be  said  that  the  things  above  suggested  are  done  not  as  charity, 
but  as  matters  of  justice,  as  privileges,  and  as  sources  of  profit.  The  course  thus 
far  taken  will  be  followed  because  it  is  both  a  pleasant  and  a  profitable  one.  It 
pays  because  a  man  is  more  than  a  machine,  and  the  policy  which  treats  him 
as  a  machine  ignores  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  production,  viz,  human  nature. 
It  pays  because  the  rate  of  wages  is  not  the  chief  factor  in  cost,  but  the  rate  of  pro- 
duction. A  clean  man  produces  more  in  the  long  run  than  a  dirty  man.  A  well- 
informed  man  produces  more  than  an  ignorant  man.  A  justly  treated  man  produces 
more  than  an  unjustly  treated  man.  A  contented  man  is  a  better  and  cheaper  pro- 
ducer than  a  discontented  man.  A  well-paid  man  is  a  more  economic  producer  tnan 
an  ill-paid  man.  It  would  often  be  well,  when  seeking  to  economize,  to  give  less 
attention  to  the  pay  roll  and  more  in  other  directions. 

When  speaking  to  other  manufacturers  of  these  things  the  comment  has  been 
made  "our  men  would  not  appreciate"  such  ideas  or- arrangements.  Possibly 
human  nature  differs  in  different  places;  certainly  conditions  do,  and  must  every- 
where. Yet  it  does  not  seem  to  the  writer  that  there  is  any  such  broad  diflferenco 
between  workmen  as  is  implied  in  this  remark.  Nor  yet  does  the  atmosphere  of  a 
great  city  like  New  York  seem  one  peculiarly  favorable  to'  the  ideas  above  sug- 
gested, it  is  of  course  true  that  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion  often  exists  between 
the  employers  and  employees,  forraiop^  a  chasm  not  always  easily  bridged,  and  it  is 
of  course  also  true  that  what  is  practicable  in  one  establishment  is  elsewhere  impos- 
sible. Yet  it  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will  feel  that  the  practical  experience  above 
outlined  affords  some  warrant  for  thinking  that  the  principles  stated,  when  applied 
with  tact  and  patience,  along  the  special  lines  applicable  in  each  individual  estab- 
liijhment,  are  not  of  doubtfuleffioacy. 
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The  Witness.  I  have  prepared  fur  thu  commission  a  statement  of  my  experience 
abroad  |aud  the  facts  observed  as  an  individual  experience,  coining  from  myself 
alone,  and  simply  as  a  resalt  of  inquiry.  It  is  very  brief,  and  is  addressed  to  the 
commission :    (Reading. ) 

''  In  the  course  of  10  months  spent  during  the  year  1900  at  the  Paris  Exposition, 
and  in  visiting  the  leading  Continental  and  British  commercial  centers,  during 
which  time  I  nad  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  merchants  and  manufacturers 
from  every  European  country,  and  of  meeting  a  great  many  American  manufacturers 
who  were  attempting  to  introduce  their  goods  into  Europe,  I  found  it  generally  true 
that  one  of  the  serious  obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  American  goods  was  our 
present  fiscal  policy.  The  representative  of  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  houses 
in  Belgium,  and  a  stockholder  in  the  concern,  said  to  me,  in  substance:  '  Wo  do  not 
care  how  you  raise  your  revenue;  that  is  your  affair,  not  ours.  But  we  do  object 
to  your  closing  the  door  absolutely  in  our  faces  on  the  one  hand  and  coming  here 
and  seeking  bosiness  from  us  on  the  other ;  that  is  not  just  or  fair.'  This  spirit  was 
reflected  in  the  conversation  of  many  responsible  men,  and  is,  to  some  degree  at  least, 
the  animus  of  the  movements  suggested  in  the  public  prints  toward  combinations 
in  Europe  against  American  products.  Men  said  to  me  repeatedly,  in  substance: 
'American  manufacturers  are  too  grasping;  they  are  not  content  with  the  same 
conditions  in  foreign  trade  which  they  have  in  domestic  trade.  In  the  one,  they 
consent  to  fair  exchange :  in  the  other,  they  want  it  all  their  own  way.'  Nor  does 
the  European  always  iinderstand  why,  when  large  quantities  of  American  goods  are 
sold  at  prices  below  those  at  which  he  can  buy  them  of  his  own  local  makers,  it 
should  be  necessary  rigidly  to  prohibit  his  selling  anything  to  us.  They  suggest 
that  this  is  not  protection,  but  selfishness. 

''Believing  that  in  many  lines  the  product  of  our  American  faetories,  run  at  full 
time,  is  greater  than  this  country  can  continuously  take,  it  seems  to  be  true  that  it 
is,  or  will  be,  a  question  between  getting  and  keeping  export  trade  or  shutting 
down;  that,  to  an  increasing  degree,  it  is  probable  the  American  workman  must 
depend  for  employment  upon  sales  abroad.  •  To  get  and  keep  this  market,  it  seems 
to  me  essential  that  moderation  in  tariff  matters  should  be  the  keynote  of  our  policy. 
If  all  could  unite  on  a  fiscal  policy  which  should  be  simply  moderatiou,  I  believe 
one  of  the  serious  obstacles  to  a  successful  export  trade  in  manufactured  articles 
would  be  removed.  Lest  it  should  be  suggested  that  we  are  already  doing  such  a 
trade,  I  would  point  out  that  the  largest  export  trade  we  have  done  in  manufactured 
goods  in  any  single  year  is  about  one-quarter  of  that  which  Great  Britain  regularly 
does." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Who  is  this  foreign  manufacturer  with  whom  you  talked 
and  that  you  quote  f — A.  A  representative  of  Henri  Pieper. 

Q.  Does  that  concern  sell  any  goods  in  this  country  ?— A.  I  believe  they  do  sell.  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  their  business.    They  are  to  us  simply  a  customer. 

Q.  Does  your  house  export  goods f — A.  Yes;  all  over  the  world.  We  are  selling 
goods  in  Birmingham  in  competition  with  Birmingham  concerns. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Piper  point  out  any  prohibitions  in  our  tariff? — A.  No  details.  I  have 
given  yon  the  substance  of  what  he  said. 

Q.  Can  ^ou  point  out  any? — A.  No;  I  don't  pretend  to  be  familiar  with  the  details 
of  the  tariff  further  than  to  know  the  rate  upon  my  own  products,  which  is  45  per 
cent,  and  to  sav  with  the  most  entire  frankness  that  that  tarifi*  is  not  pt  all  necessary 
to  the  snccessfnl  prosecution  of  our  business,  and  that  if  it  were  reduced  considera- 
bly we  should  never  know  the  differen.ce. 

Q.  Then  the  tariff  does  not  raise  the  price  of  your  product?— A.  Yes,  and  no.  It 
is  a'fact  that  we  are  selling  in  Europe,  m  Germany,  and  in  Great  Britain  a  certain 
class  of  goods  which  we  think  expensive  for  the  United  States  market.  It  is  a  fact 
also,  a  fact  known  everywhere  in  manufacturing  circles,  that  manufacturers  sell 
their  goods  in  Europe  cheaper  than  they  do  at  home.     We  do  so  to  some  degree. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  the  practice  of  manufacturers  in  other  countries 
or  not?— A.  I  don't.     I  have  no  reason  to  know  that. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  it  stated,  or  have  your  studies  led  you  to  investigate  that 
aspect  of  the  case? — A.  Never. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FARQUiiAR.)  In  what  line  of  mannfacturing  is  Mr.  Pieper  engaged? — 
A.  Guns. 

Q.  Do  you  know  yourself  when  the  first  exclusion  was  made  on  guns  by  any  tariff 
in  the  United  States? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  given  you  simply  nis  point  of  view. 
That  is  all  I  had  to  give  you,  and  I  found  that  opinion  reflectea  in  50  places  in  talk- 
ing with  manufacturers  and  merchants  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Germany, 
and  Denmark. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  character  of  the  imported  gun  from  Belgium  and  else- 
where in  Europe,  as  well  as  the  imported  cutlery,  was  of  the  lowest  character  and 
entirely  shut  out  the  American  manufacturers  in  1890,  and  that  the  McKinley  bill 
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remedied  that  evil? — A.  I  am  do  told.  I  don't  know  of  mj  own  knowledge.  I  am 
told  that  the  gnns  imported  from  Belgium  are  a  very  cheap  gnn.  Yes;  I  think  I 
may  say  I  know  that. 

Q.  Both  cheap  and  dangerous,  and,  for  the  Americans,  very  often  nselessf — ^A.  As 
regards  the  danger  I  have  no  knowledge  further  than  that  they  are  all  tested  gnns 
by  the  official  testing  house  in  Liege. 

Q.  In  looking  over  the  report  on  the  McKinley  bill  of  1890,  have  you  ever  noticed 
the  fact  that  it  was  simply  for  the  protection  of  the  American  manufacturer,  to  drive 
the  cheap  low  article  out  of  the  American  markets  that  the  tariff  was  put  on  at  that 
timet — A.  I  never  observed  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  reasons  why  you  should  take  it  off  now  better  than 
there  were  for  putting  it  on  in  18901 — A.  No;  I  am  not  arguing  the  case  for  the 
Belgian;  I  am  simply  applying;  his  point  of  view — to  make  uiis  simply  a  case  of  an 
obstacle  to  be  overcome  in  selling  ^oods  direct.  I  speak  of  it  merely  as  stated.  I  do 
not  father  the  point  of  view.  I  tried  to  suggest  nouiing  outside  of  my  own  immedi- 
ate knowledge,  simply  as  a  practical  manuracturer  and  salesman  in  European  mar- 
kets and  all  over  the  world.  I  find  that  difficulty  everywhere  facing  us,  that  feeling 
that  the  United  States  is  unfair— generally  unfair. 

Q.  In  protecting  its  own  manumcturersf — ^A.  I  do  not  say  in  what;  simply  un&ir 
in  its  policy  to  the  outside  world. 

Q.  But  you  ought  to  define.— A.  I  make  no  charge.  I  simply  speak  to  yon  of  the 
feeling  I  find.  I  attempted  to  define  it  as  well  as  I  could.  As  to  its  aconracv,  I  make 
no  statement.  I  am  concerned  simply  with  what  as  a  producer  and  seller  I  find 
existing,  and  speak  of  it  as  such. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  it  your  conclusion  f^om  that  state  of  facts  that  if  we  sell 
more  goods  abroad  we  must  permit  foreigners  to  sell  more  heref — A.  My  conclusion 
from  that  state  of  facts  is  simplv  that  which  a  business  man  would  arrive  at  from 
meeting  any  serious  obstacle  to  his  business,  namely,  that  he  would  look  the  facte 
coldly,  calmly,  and  squarely  in  the  face,  being  detennined  first  of  all  to  find  ont 
what  were  the  facts,  and  that,  secondly,  he  would  then  adapt  himself  to  such  a  policy 
as  would  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  remove  the  obstacle. 

Q.  Congress  must  necessarily  do  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  you  advise  Congress  to  dof— A.  To  be  moderate. 

Q.  What  does  that  mean — reduce  the  duties  f — A.  I  should  prefer  to  leave  it  to 
others  to  make  suggestions.  It  seems  to  me — it  seems  to  a  good  many  manufacturers 
whom  I  know — that  the  one  prevailing  necessity  now  is  moderation,  without  regard 
as  to  whether  the  end  of  the  policy  be  one  thing  or  the  other  thing;  that  whatever 
its  aim  and  purpose  be  it  should  be  a  moderate  policy;  that  what  we  need  to-day  is 
to  remove  the  prevailing  impression  from  the  people  to  whom  we  sell  goods,  if  we 
are  going  to  keep  our  lactones  running  permanently  fall  time,  that  we  are  unfair. 
I  firmly  believe  that  if  you  take  two  gentlemen,  ftiUy  informed,  of  opposite  political 
parties  and  put  them  down  before  this  question  and  they  calmly  and  coldly  look  at 
it,  they  could  arrive  without  difficulty  at  a  perfectly  satisfactory  conclasion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Provided  they  were  not  politicians f~A.  Provided  they 
were  not  passiouate,  whether  they  were  politicians  or  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Well,  you  know  how  tariffs  are  necessarily  constructed f — 
A.  I  do  know,  unfortunately. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  your  paper  you  said  that  the  wages  paid  by  Williams 
Sl  Co.  have  been  advanced  voluntarily.  Have  you  any  contests  in  arranging  wages 
between  your  employees  and  yourselves  f — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Then  it  depends  upon  the  corporation  of  J.  H.  Williams  &  Co.  to  change  the 
wages  up  or  downf — A.  It  must  be  the  act  of  one  of  the  officers — usually  the  super- 
intendent or  the  foreman.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  qualify  that  statement  in  this  way: 
We  think  it  economical  and  wise  that  our  foreman  shall  be  on  the  lookout  to  raise 
wages  whenever  one  of  the  workmen  by  superior  efficiency  and  economy  earns  an 
advance.  I  should  feel  a  bit  chagrined  if  a  workman  in  my  employ  was  earning 
more  than  he  was  receiving. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  work  of  a  man  is  entirely  gauge<l  by  the  Judgment  of 
the  foreman  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Who  else  could  know  his  efficiency  if  the  foreman  does  not! — A.  The  superin- 
tendent with  us  is  the  secretary  of  the  corporation,  and  he  knows.  I  am  reminded 
of  what  Burke  once  said,  that  there  is  "nothing  absolute  anywhere;''  but  perhaps, 
again,  I  want  to  say  one  thing  more.  The  great  need,  the  biggest  need  a  manufac- 
turer has,  and  the  most  difficult  need  to  supply  is  good  men.  ft  is  not  ever  in  office 
or  factory  a  question  of  getting  pay,  but  of  getting  men  who  ean  earn  the  pay.  I 
do  not  mean  that  narrowly.  Now.  therefore,  a  wise  superintendent  is  looking  out 
always  for  able,  bright  men,  if  he  oe  wise.  It  is  his  interest  more  than  the  roan's 
interest  to  select  the  bright  men,  to  give  them  all  the  chance  he  can.  At  least  that 
is  our  point  of  view. 

Q.  Are  the  men  eneaged  in  your  shops  members  of  organized  bodies  of  working- 
men  f— A.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know ;  I  never  asked  them. 
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Q.  Is  yoors  sapposed  to  be  an  open  shop  1 
sore  I  do  not  know  that.     We  never  ask  anv  < 

Q.  How  stable  is  employment  in  your  sno 
witii  ns  over  15  years.     I  won't  say  many, 
small,  but  some  of  the  men  who  started  with 
of  the  foremen  in  the  works  are  stockholder! 
leading  clerks  in  the  office  are  also  8tockhold< 

Q.  As  the  result  of  the  strike  8  years  ago,  w 
subforeman  discharged! — A.  Everv  man  was 

Q.  How  long  did  the  strike  last?— A.  One  ^ 

Q.  Was  it  a  question  of  wages  or  of  oondc 
been  a  ouestion  of  wages  in  our  factory  sine 
tion  of  tne  irgudicious  treatment  by  a  subfore 

Q.  Have  you  with  you  your  scale  of  wages 
we  have  no  scale  of  wa^es. 

Q.  Is  not   yours  entirely  piecework  f — A. 
die-making  departments,  where  men  make  d 
wages  in  our  die-making  department  would  r 
on  the  experience  and  the  length  of  employ  m 

Q.  Does  this  present  machinists'  strike  wb 
you  at  present? — A.  We  conceded  voluntaril 
January  last,  all  that  the  men  are  asking  noi 

Q.  You  said  something  in  your  testimony 
system  over  the  10-hour  system  in  the  output 
have  you  had  in  the  difference  between  the  1( 
pletiou  of  the  work  in  each  case — the  complel 

Q.  It  was  not  altogether  clear  to  the  com: 
was,  and  how  you  were  able  to  make  a  gain  ^ 
that  in  work  at  9  hours  your  men  had  new 
signal  to  start  work,  and  quit  exactly  on  th 
count  for  a  good,  dealf — ^A.  Of  course  we  arra 
be  impossible  to  arrange  without  cooper  at  i 
is  the  spirit  of  the  men.  To  illustrate  that 
in  my  life  hammers  running  after  the  whistl 
factnrers  had  had  that  experience.  In  anot 
9- hour  day  to  its  men,  one  of  the  pattern  ma 
came  to  the  superintendent's  ears,  *'  I  have  1 
anything  before  unless  I  earned  it,  or  foug 
ever  was  given  to  me.  Don't  you  suppose  I  a 
can."  That  is  a  workman's  own  statement, 
sion  would  be  received,  we  asked  our  men,  in 
you  agree,  for  example,  that  the  work  shall  b 
Will  you  agree  that  work  shall  continue  uf 
them  5  minutes  for  washing  up  at  the  noon  h( 
day  for  cleaning  the  inachines.  They  repliec 
That  is  part  of  it,  and  the  rest  of  it  is  what  e' 
does;  he  appreciates  being  justiv  treated. 

Q.  You  say. you  have  250  menf— A.  About; 

Q.  The  half  hour  lost  between  9^  and  10  hu 
10  hours'  work,  that  is  conserved  now  and  1 
that  where  you  really  made  the  saving f — A. 
should  not  be  said  to  be  as  much  as  a  half  an 
ter  of  over  20  minutes. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  a  drop-forging  e 
its  men  between  9  and  10  hourti,  compared  to  i 
a  large  part  of  it  which  is  not  commonly  hn 
normally  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed,  without 
hours,  of  course. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  it  is  a  measurement  o 
hours  or  other  conditions? — A.  That  is  a  ver 
for  the  establishment  to  seek  the  actual  numl 
it  should  seek  the  actual  number  of  hours  I 
the  least  yon  can  pay  him  for  the  most  you  ci 
point  where  efficiency  insures  the  highest  pro 
question  of  labor  and  the  question  of  hours  s 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmak.)  Are  your  men  at  v 

Q.  No  cessation  of  work  on  aoconnt  of  the  s 
relatively  few  machinists. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  sav  there  has  nev 
your  men  to  organize? — A.  We  have  never  r; 
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Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  are  organized  or  not? — A.  We  do  not  know. 
We  have  here  by-laws  of  our  aid  organization  and  other  little  pamphlets,  which 
I  can  file  with  the  commission;  also  the  official  notice  of  our  9- hour  day,  which  may 
interest  you,  which  was  given  to  our  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  think  at  the  beginning  of  our  paper  you  read  some  com- 
mendation from  an  officer  of  the  International  Machinists'  Union.  Is  that  truef — 
A.  Yes:  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  I  believe  it  is  called. 

Q.  Was  there  any  discussion  l>etween  that  oHicer  &nd  yourself  in  regard  to  mat- 
ters in  your  establishment  f — A.  No.  All  that  took  place  was  this:  They  sent  ns  the 
form  or  blank  some  2  months  ago,  and  we  returned  it,  explaining  that  it  did  not 
concern  us  at  all,  merely  for  the  reason  that  2  months  or  so  previously  we  had  made 
the  arrangements  voluntarily,  and  this  letter  that  I  quote  ft'om  is  an  acknowled|^- 
ment  of  mine. 

Q.  Having  such  intimate  knowledge  of  your  establishment  and  the  men  in  it,  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  would  have  some  sort  of  knowledge  as  to  whether  they  were 
or  were  not  members  of  the  machinists'  union. — A.  We  have  absolutely  no  knowl- 
edge on  that  subject.  It  is  a  quention  which  I  do  not  know  about  any  more  than 
you  do,  and  it  is  a  question  which  is  never  asked. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  previously  complied  with  the  demands  which  union  men  are 
now  making  upon  the  manufactures  previous  to  that  demand's  going  outf — ^A. 
Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Well,  was  not  one  of  the  demands  a  certain  rate  per  hour? — A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Twenty-eight  cents  or  32  cents?— A.  No;  never  to  my  knowledge.  I  have  seen 
in  the  public  prints  that  something  of  that  kind  has  been  done  in  some  cities,  bat 
never  to  my  knowledge  here. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  the  Metal  Workers'  Association  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  Founders' Association f— A.  Nothing  of  that  kind. 
We  have  been  invited  to  belong  to  the  Metal  Workers'  Association.  But  our  busi- 
ness is  a  peculiar  one,  a  special  one,  and  we  did  not  think  it  was  advisable  to  join. 
Some  other  manufacturers  do  not  always  take  our  point  of  view. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  think  these  men  in  your  employ  are  exceptionally  well 
treated,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  they  have  any  voice  at  ail  in  fixing  the  hoars 
of  work  and  wages  f — A.  They  have  that  voice  entirely  almost.  We  should  never 
think  of  fixing  the  hours  of  work  for  our  workmen  without  consulting  their  wishes 
in  the  matter.    Why  should  wef 

Q.  In  regard  to  any  difi'erences  that  ma^  occur  between  your  men  and  your  firm. 
do  you  consult  with  the  men,  or  a  committee,  or  individually? — ^A.  We  never  had 
such  differences  as  that  except  in  the  case  of  this  one  strike,  so  I  could  not  answer 
that  question.    Those  difficulties  do  not  arise. 

Q.  The  dues  they  pa^  for  this  beneficial  association,  are  they  fixed  by  the  men  or 
by  the  firm  f— A.  That  is  entirely  run  by  the  men.  The  only  thing  that  the  corpo- 
ration has  to  do  with  that  matter  is  to  contribute  a  certain  amount  to  the  fund  every 
year  in  cash,  to  guarantee  the  safe-keeping  of  its  funds,  and  to  have  one  of  its  officers 
serve  without  pay  as  the  association's  treasurer.  That  officer  keeps  conscientiously 
away  fh>m  its  meetings,  and  when  his  views  are  asked  does  not  give  them  if  he  can 
avoid  doing  so.  The  whole  responsibility  is  thrown  on  the  men.  We  have  no  use 
whatever  for  industrial  betterment  imposed  from  on  top,  originating  with  the  office; 
none  whatever. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  there  is  any  lathe  work  in  your  establishment? — A. 
A  little ;  yes. 

Q.  Have  the  men  working  at  the  lathes  turned  out  in  9  hours  a  product  equal  to 
that  which  was  heretofore  turned  out  in  10  hours? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  that;  I  do 
not  know.  I  will  tell  you  all  I  do  know  on  that  point  frankly.  In  the  grinding 
department,  which  I  suppose  is  the  severest  test,  because  it  is  one  of  the  plaoea 
where  a  man  can  start  most  rapidly  and  where  he  can  work  to  the  minute  most 
closely,  we  have  come  within  1  per  cent.  Our  superintendent  told  me  last  night 
within  1  per  cent. 

Q.  I  have  heard  manufacturers  in  Chicago  say  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  on 
a  lathe  the  same  amount  of  work  can  be  turned  out  in  8  or  9  hours  as  in  10  hoars, 
because  the  machinery  is  run  at  a  certain  pace  that  can  not  be  increased.— A.  Doe& 
not  that  idea  more  or  less  associate  the  man  with  his  machine  and  make  him  a  part 
of  it? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Are  not  machines  to  a  large  degree  automatic? — A.  Some- 
times. 

Q.  In  case  of  automatic  machinery  that  would  apply,  would  it  not?— A.  Except 
when  machines  are  being  set  up. 

Q.  Well,  if  the  machine  is  speeded?— A.  And  kept  permanently  fed.    If  you  keep 
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io  absolate  condition.    These  conditions  may  be  gaaranteed  somewhere;  I  never 
found  them.    If  yon  can  fni&f&ntee  absolute  conditions,  that  may  be  true. 

Q.  As  a  practical  question,  are  there  not  machines  that  are  automatic  to  the  desree 
that  it  is  a  practical  impossibility  to  produce  as  much  in  9  hours  as  you  can  produce 
in  10  hours  on  that  macnine? — A.  I  suppose  there  might  be. 

Q.  You  have  none  such  in  your  factor iesf— A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  no  machinery  in  your  factory  that  does  not  require  a  large  element 
of  personal  skill  to  produce  the  largest  result  in  a  given  time f— A.  Oh,  yes.  You  are 
ffomg  too  far  the  other  way.  You  take  milling  machines,  where  boys  run  5  or  6. 
The  machine  does  the  work ;  the  boy  sets  it  up.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  we 
could  in  9  hours  produce  as  much  as  in  10  hours  there.  I  do  not  know,  and  I  shall 
not  be  positive.    Yet  I  thought  we  could,  and  I  rather  expect  we  shall. 

Q.  Now,  to  what  do  yon  attribute  that? — A.  Human  nature. 

Q.  That  the  boy  can  get  more  work  out  of  5  or  6  machines  in  9  hours  than  in  10  by 
reason  of  his  being  able  to  work  to  his  full  capacity  during  the  9  hours  when  he  is 
not  able  to  during  the  10  hours? — A.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  is  possible  and, 
if  you  pardon  me  saying  so,  that  it  is  wise  to  analyze  those  things  down  to  the  actual 
amount.  My  own  Judgment  would  be  that  human  nature  would  work  out  that  prob- 
lem. If  a  man  is  justly  treated  and  well  paid  he  will  do  more,  be  a  more  economic 
producer,  except  where  the  conditions  you  have  suggested  to  me  make  it  impossible. 

Q.  But  the  testimony  before  this  commission  on  the  part  of  the  employers  is  gen- 
erally opposed  to  your  contention.  These  men  claim  to  be  practical  men ;  we  a£nit 
you  are  a  practical  man  in  your  business,  and  we  would  like  to  have  your  answer  to 
the  position  taken  by  these  employers? — A.  No  man  ought  to  assume  to  speak  for 
another  business  than  his  own.  He  goes  outside  of  his  own  knowledge.  I  have  not 
sufficient  information  to  permit  my  doing  so,  but,  ruuning  a  business  like  ours, 
involving  the  use  of  assorted  machines,  lathes,  planers,  milling  machines  of  all  sorts, 
we  are  simply  satisfied  with  the  situation.  We  regard  the  reduction  of  hours  as  no 
loss  .whatever,  and  I  know  that  to  be  the  feeling  of  at  least  one  other  very  large 
establishment  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  that  within  a  month  has  gone  upon  the  9-hour 
day.    There  are  other  striking  examples  of  that  kind  in  Great  Britain. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  What  does  that  other  establishment  do?— A.  It  builds 
hoisting  engines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  know  whether  this  other  establishment  works 
largely  by  the'day  or  by  the  piece? — A.  By  the  day,  so  I  am  told. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  there  would  be  any  difference  in  application  of  the  principle 
where  the  work  is  done  largely  by  the  day  or  largely  by  the  piece? — ^A.  I  should  sup- 
pose it  ought  to  work  to  less  advantage  by  the  dav. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Would  it  work'tis  well  in  a  line  of  business  that  is  old  and 
in  which  competition  has  become  severe  as  well  as  in  a  comparatively  new  establish- 
ment as  yours  is? — A.  That  question  is  outside  of  m^  own  immediate  sphere.  All  I 
o$n  give  yon  is  opinion ;  but  there  is  a  sort  of  tradition  in  our  factory  tnat  6  months 
back  is  ancient  history.  An  old  factory  ought  to  become  new  every  3  years  or  else 
go  out  of  business.  You  can  not  argue  from  50  years  of  factory  experience.  You 
can  argue  from  about  3  years  and  let  the  47  go.  Our  factory  in  many  lines  ought  to 
have  been  and  will  have  been  in  manv  lines  renewed  in  3  years.  I  tell  you  very 
frankly  that  some  of  the  men  who  made  these  advances  and  concessions  feel  that 
some  of  the  others  hold  a  25-cent  piece  so  close  to  the  eye  as  to  hide  a  $20-eagle  piece 
a  mile  off. 

Q.  Are  your  products  much  protected  by  patents?— A.  Only  one  or  two,  and  those 
do  not  amount  to  over  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  output. 

Q.  Are  the  processes  of  manufacture  protected  by  patent  appliances?— A.  Not 
at  all. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Kbnnsdy.)  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  all  employees  of  your 
establishment  being  members  of  the  Machinists  Union  if  they  so  desired? — A.  There 
are  not  many  machinists  with  us  regularly,  although  what  we  call  a  die  sinker 
would,  I  believe,  come  under  the  official  classification. 

Q.  Well,  put  it  the  other  way.  Would  you  object  to  all  the  employees  of  your 
establishment  being  members  of  a  union  if  it  was  their  desire  to? — A.  I  don^t  know 
why  we  should,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  If  they  were  members  of  a  union  and  desired  to  confer  with  you  by  committee 
in  a  statement  of  any  dispute  that  might  arise,  would  you  as  willingly  confer  with 
such  a  committee  as  you  would  with  individual  members  in  your  employ? — A.  I  can 
not  imagine  why  not.    It  is  a  case  of  the  spirit  again. 

^  Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquuar.)  The  question  was  put  to  yon  about  the  automatic  condi- 
tion of  work  on  a  machine,  or  what  was  callea  the  equal  speeding  of  it,  as  the  ques- 
tion was  put.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  yon  can  change  your  spe^  on  some  lines  of 
shafting  for  your  machines  ?^A.  Sometimes. 
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of  all  our  castomers  are  luuutifacturerH,  and,  of  course,  their  de]ire8Hiou  was 
reflected. 

Q.  Waa  their  businesa  depressed  a  longer  period  than  yours  f — A.  I  should  hardly 
be  able  to  answer  that  question  without  referring  directly  to  our  own  records  on 
that  point.  I  am  speaking  from  memory  when  I  say  the  depression  lasted,  as  we 
recall  it,  something  over  a  year  and  a  half. 

Q.  Has  your  business  been  better  since  1897  than  it  had  ever  been  in  any  period,  of 
an  equal  length  before? — A.  Since  1897  we  have  lost  a  very  large  part  of  our  busi- 
ness and  recovered  it  through  other  directions.  It  has  been  a  steady  ^owth.  with 
tho  exception  of  the  year  I  speak  of.  It  has  been  a  steady  growth  since  1882  on, 
and  therefore  in  the  last  2  or  3  years  it  has  done  very  well ;  not  as  well  last  year  as 
in  previous  years. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  goods  do  you  sell  in  this  coontryf — A.  Last  year  we 
sold  about  one-eighth  of  our  product  abroad.  This  year  the  foreign  sale  is  larger. 
We  are  making  only  two  lines  which  are  sold  exclusively  abroad  that  we  do  not  sell 
in  this  country  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  What  are  they  f— A.  Tools  for  machines  which  are  not 
used,  in  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  any  competitor  in  this  country? — A.  Oh,  my 
conscience !    We  have  from  30  to  32  competitors. 

Q.  How  near  are  they  located  to  your  works? — A.  One  of  them  was  only  500  feet 
for  some  time.  They  are  scattered  all  over  the  country ;  some  in  industrial  districts 
in  New  England,  others  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Illinois; 
wherever  iron  and  steel  is  readily  available.  All  make  drop  forgings.  Not  all  of 
them  make  all  the  lines  we  do.  All  are  competitors  with  us  in  one  line  or  another, 
and  the  largest  of  them  along  all  our  general  lines  are  competitors.  Each  of  them 
has  one  or  two  specialties,  as  we  have. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  far  their  method  of  conducting  their  business  coincides 
with  yours  as  to  the  9-hour  day  ?— A.  I  do  not.  I  know  I  have  received  letters  from 
several  of  them  within  the  last  few  weeks,  inquiring  what  our  attitude  was  on  that 
subject,  and  have  told  them.  Some  of  them  are  very  respectable,  and  some  of  them 
very  high-toned  concerns. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  proportion  of  your  business  is  in  your  specialties? — 
A.  Our  business  is  divided  about  half  and  half  between  goods  which  are  known  as 
stock  articles,  carried  in  stock  and  catalogu€»d,  and  goous  which  are  made  to  special 
order.  We  should  say,  therefore,  our  specialties  are  about  half  of  the  business ;  but 
of  this  stock  goods  two-thirds  are  goods  made  in  active  competition  with  the  other 
houses.  On  anything  where  we  had  what  we  should  call  a  free  hand,  it  would  be 
only  one-eighth,  one-sixth,  of  the  business,  and  even  larger.  We  compete  ngainst 
people  making  the  same  articles. 

Q.  Are  goods  you  export  what  you  call  specialties?  Are  they  goods  which  come 
into  contact  with  other  producers? — A.  They  are  both.  We  export  nearly  all  our 
leading  competitive  specialties.  Everywhere  they  meet,  however,  with  competition 
of  similar  goods  of  this  country  and  with  goods  made  in  Germany.  We  export  our 
general  lines  and  our  special  lines  also. 

Q.  Two-thirds  of  one-half  of  the  amount  of  your  product  comes  into  contact  with 
similar  establishments? — A.  No,  you  misunderstand  me.  One-half  of  our  entire 
product  is  absolutely  competitive  with  that  of  every  drop  forge  concern.  That  is, 
all  special  work  is  absolutely  competitive  with  the  work  of  every  concern  in  this 
country,  and  of  the  remaining  one-half  two-thirds  is  also  competitive ;  one-half  plus 
two-thirds— five-si  xths. 

Q.  Then  there  is  one-sixth  that  yon  have  no  competition  on  ? — A.  Even  that  is 
competitive  against  manufacturers,  using  different  processes  for  producing  what 
they  claim  to  be  the  same  results.  There  is  not  a  single  point  in  the  business  from 
one  end  to  the  other  where  there  is  not  sharp  competition  to  be  always  met. 

Q.  Has  every  concern  raw  material  the  same  as  yours? — A.  As  far  as  I  know  they 
have. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  largely  it  is  scrap  material  you  nse  in  your  factory? — A.  Oh, 
no :  we  buy  bar  steel  chiefly,  or  billets — steel  bars  or  billets. 

Q.  Do  you  use  scrap  in  the  material?— A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  What  is  your  raw  material ;  is  it  partially  finished  product,  then? — A.  Yes.  We 
make  the  forgings  which  would  be  used  in  electric  motors,  guns,  pistols,  rifles,  sew- 
ing machines,  typewriters,  and  any  light,  quick-running  machinery  where  quality 
and  quantity  are  valuable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  make  more  money  on  specialties  than  you  make  on 
your  other  goods  ? — A.  That  depends  upon  the  specialty.  On  custom  work  it  is  varia- 
ble. General  and  stock  articles  we  regard  as  more  profitable  than  a  special  article, 
for  the  reason  that  being  made  year  after  year  we  can  economize  as  we  can't  do  upon 
work  which  is  custom  made  and  ma<le  but  once. 
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Q.  Don't  you  make  some  of  your  specialties  for  stock,  or  are  they  all  for  cuBtom- 
ersf — A.  The  specialties,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  are  our  catalogued  goods, 
and  are  made  ior  stock.    We  carry  a  large  stock. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  goods  abroad  lower  than  you  sell  them  in  this  country  f — ^A.  That 
depends  on  the  goods.  Some  few  we  do,  and  many  we  do  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  have  been  some  goods  which  we  actually  sold  abroad  at  higher  prices  than  at 
home. 

Q.  You  simply  meet  the  market?— A.  We  meet  the  market  if  wo  can — get  the 
largest  price  we  can  for  the  market.  We  regard  the  export  trade  as  a  peculiarly 
desirable  branch  of  the  trade,  because  it  is  onen  the  case  that  where  one  country  is 
de{>re88ed  another  is  not :  that  where  a  season  business  exists  you  can  take  advantage 
of  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  while  you  are  losing  it  here. 

Q.  Still  your  main  business  is  at  homef — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  yon  purchase  materials  from  which  ^ou  mannfaetare 
from  any  of  the  corporations  which  are  now  embraced  in  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation! — A.  I  believe  not  now.  We  have  in  times  past  purchased  from  some 
of  those  steel  corporations,  but  at  present  1  think  we  are  not  buying  from  any  of 
them. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  ask  yon  how  you,  as  an  intelligent  manufacturer,  view  the 
present  concentration  which  is  going  on  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  f — A.  I  think 
our  attitude  on  combinations  is  best  described  by  what  we  did  with  the  question 
when  it  was  brought  face  to  face  with  us.  We  considered  the  matter  carefully  for  a 
day,  and  then  the  promoter  was  told  that  he  might  go  right  ahead  and  get  up  his 
trust,  and  we  would  pay  him  a  lar^e  fee  to  leave  us  out. 

Q.  Are  you  not  affected  at  all  either  favorably  or  unfavorably  by  this  combina- 
tion f — A.  I  can't  see  that  we  are,  now.    What  the  future  may  hold  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  your  materials  from  manufacturers  who  are  outside  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  f — A.  At  present. 

Q.  Can  you  say  what  part  of  the  country  they  come  from? — A.  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  How  would  you  be  affected  if  all  of  the  large  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel 
should  be  embraced  in  a  great  corporation  f — A.  That  would  depend  entirely  on  what 
they  did. 

Q.  Have  you  any  fear  that  the  process  which  has  gone  on  so  far  will  ^o  on  to  the 
extent  of  embracing  the  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  in  all  its  details,  such  an 
yours,  for  instance?— A.  I  have  no  fear  of  the  whole  process  at  all.  I  thiuK  it  holds 
in  itself  the  elements  which  will  decide  it  to  public  advantage  without  regard  to 
what  any  group  of  men,  le^slators  or  otherwise,  can  do.  I  am  speaking  entirely  for 
myself  now.  It  is  a  crucial  point  whether  men  can  be  permanently  had  who  are 
capable  of  managing  a  business  of  that  kind;  men  of  genius  must  die.  It  is  our 
experience  that  the  utmost  brains  that  a  man  can  utib'ze  are  required  to  manage  even 
a  small  business.  It  is  a  question  in  my  mind,  and  not  only  in  my  mind,  but  in  the 
minds  of  many  practical  manufacturers,  whether  it  is  mentally  possible  to  continn- 
ously,  permanently,  and  successfully  manage  work  on  such  an  enormous  scale.  It 
is  not  perhaps  in  the  common  knowledge  that  some  4  or  6  of  these  large  combina- 
tions have  already  dissolved,  but  such  is  the  case.  The  causes  for  their  dissolution 
would  be  an  interesting  study. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  prices  which  you  pay  for  your  raw  material — I  sap- 
pose  you  call  the  iron  and  steel  you  buy  raw  material — whether  the  prices  of  your 
raw  material  have  been  increased  or  decreased  since  this  combination  has  been  going 
on,  first,  the  Federal  Steel  Company  and  the  American  Wire  Company,  and  then* 
finally,  the  United  States  Steel  Company! — A.  Yes;  I  could  answer  both  ways  U) 
that  onestion,  and  truthfully.    The  prices  rose  very  sharply  last  year  and  fell  off 


very  snarply  in  the  fall,  very  sharply  indeed.  They  fell  off  much  more  than  one- 
half  and  they  have  advanced  somewhat  since  then.  They  are  now  ranging  at  figures 
much  below  the  maximum  of  last  year,  but  are  approximately  50  per  cent  from  the 
lowest  figures  of  last  year. 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  these  changes  up  and  down  in  any  way  to  the  so-called  tmsta 
or  to  the  matter  of  supply  and  demand  f — A.  It  seems  to  me,  and  I  only  speak  from 
casual  observation,  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  had  chiefly  to  do  with  it. 
While  I  do  not  question  that  this  large  combination  in  part  may  have  steadied  prices, 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  has  raised  them,  but  that 
it  has  kept  them  steady.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  other  manufacturers 
and  to  the  country  at  large  that  they  should  be  steadied.  One  of  the  things  which 
prevails  here,  and  a  difficulty  we  find  in  selling  abroad,  is  the  fluctuation  in  Ameri- 
can prices,  which  is  more  sudden  and  much  more  rapid  and  exists  to  a  much  greater 
degree  here  than  in  Europe.  It  is  and  has  been  a  source  of  diffioolty  and  complaint 
and  a  great  deal  is  gained  in  the  steadying  of  figures. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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F.   ALLEN: SILK    INDUSTRY.  669 

Nkw  York,  May  22,  1001, 
TESTIMOITY  OF  MR.  FEAHKUir  ALLEN, 

Secretary,  Silk  Aaaociation  of  America,  Broadway  and  liroomc  streets,  New  York  City, 

The  special  saboommission  met  in  rooms  at  the  Fifth  Avenne  Hotel  at  10.15 
a.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  11.50  a.  m.  Mr.  Franklin  Allen,  secretary  of  the 
Silk  Association  of  America,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  foUows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkr.)  Will  yon  kindly  give  the  commission  your  name  and  post- 
office  address,  and  official  relation  to  the  silk  industry? — A.  Franklin  Allen,  secre- 
tary of  the  SUk  Association  of  America,  Broadway  and  Broome  streets,  New  York 
City. 

Q.  You  also  have  charge  of  the  census  being  taken  at  the  present  time  in  refer- 
ence to  silkf — A.  Yes,  for  the  silk  manufacturers,  I  have.  I  am  a  certihed  public 
accountant  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Q.  Please  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  develop  the  salient  features  of  this  industry 
at  the  present  timef — A.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  silk  industry,  owing  to 
your  invitation,  is  represented  here  to-day  by  several  gentlemen  who  represent  the 

freat  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  industry  from  its  earliest  beginning.  We 
ad  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  the  presence  of  the  president  of  the  Silk  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  Catholina  Lambert,  of  Dexter,  Lambert  &  Co.,  but  he  telephoned  me  this 
morning  that  he  would  be  unable  to  be  present,  much  to  his  regret,  and  he  sends  his 
beet  wishes  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  association.  We  also  expected  to  have  with  us 
this  morning  one  of  onr  ablest  manufacturers.  Col.  Frank  W.  Cheney,  of  Cheney 
Brothers.  He  came  down  last  night  to  the  city  for  the  express  purpose  of  attending 
this  conference,  but  much  to  his  regret,  and,  of  course,  to  ours,  he  was  summoned 
home  this  morning  on  aeconnt  of  illness  in  his  family,  and  was  obliged  to  take  au 
early  train  back  to  South  Manchester,  Conn. 

Now,  in  order  to  open  this  subject,  it  occurred  to  me  it  would  be  wise  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  testimony  of  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Jacques  Hnber,  who,  though  foreign 
bom,  a  Swiss,  has  achieved  great  prominence  in  the  silk  industry  in  the  United 
States  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Schwarzenbach,  Huber  &•  Co.  Mr.  Huber  has 
given  a  treatise  on  the  silk  industry  in  the  United  States,  which  was  not  prepared 
for  this  pnrpose,  but  was  prepared  for  his  partner,  Mr.  Schwarzenbach,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  international  jury  on  silks  in  Paris  last  summer,  and  was  called  upon 
as  a  member  of  that  jury  to  present  a  report  to  the  Government  of  Switzerland  respect- 
ing the  silk  industry  of  the  world  as  represented  at  Paris.  Therefore,  this  testimony 
which  he  gives  can  not  be  considered  in  any  way  as  ex  parte  for  the  purpose  of  this 
commission,  or  as  representing  anything  but  the  facts  as  he  sees  them  as  a  manufac- 
turer in  America,  conveyed  to  his  partner  for  his  own  information  as  a  manufac- 
turer in  Europe.  Mr.  Huberts  treatise  was  incorporated  by  Mr.  Schwarzenbach  in 
his  report  to  the  Gk>vemment  of  Switzerland. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  Do  you  submit  this  as  a  portion  of  ^onr  testimony  so  that 
we  can  incorporate  itf— A.  I  shall  submit  this  as  an  exposition  of  the  condition  of 
the  silk  industry  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time,  and  as  furnishing' abund- 
ant evidence  of  the  causes  of  its  development  and  progress  and  its  present  state,  and 
it  occurs  to  me  that  if  I  should  just  briefly  call  your  attention  to  some  things  in 
this  report  it  would  perhaps  introduce  this  subject  and  pave  the  way  for  the  asking 
of  those  questions  that  some  gentlemen  of  the  snbcommission  may  wish  to*  ask. 

The  witness  handed  each  member  of  the  commission  a  copy  of  the  Twenty-ninth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America,  published  March  26,  1901,  and 
read  the  following,  quoting  from  page  48  of  the  report: 

THE  SILK   INDUSTRY   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES   OF  NORTH   AMERICA. 

[A  trefttise  by  lir.  Jaqaes  Huber,  in  firm  of  Schwarzenbach,  Hnber  6l  Co.,  New  York.] 

[Translation,  fh>m  report  to  Government  of  Swiiserland.] 

American  tilks  at  Paris,— In  speaking  about  the  silk  industrv  of  the  United  States 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  its  representation  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1900  can  not  bo  taken  as  its  standard,  nor  can  we  even  get  any  reliable  points  from 
this  exhibit  forjudging  correctly  either  of  that  industry's  extension  and  impor- 
tance at  home  or  of  its  efficiency,  many-sidedness,  and  prominence  as  a  competitor 
of  imported  goods  in  the  home  market. 

We  will  not  go  into  details  here  why  the  Amorican  silk  manufacturers  were  only 
represented  by  such  a  small  number  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  However,  the  principal 
reason  for  this  seems  to  have  been  the  knowledge  that,  in  order  to  give  an  exhibit 
worthy  and  representative  of  the  Immensity,  many-sidedness,  and  power  of  that 
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industry  it  would  have  involved  the  spending  of  a  great  deal  of  valuable  time,  caus- 
ing no  end  of  trouble  and  work.  Moreover,  the  exx>enditure  of  money  would  h*ve 
been  large,  without  seeing  any  prospects  of  gaining  new  markets  for  their  prodnct 
or  of  extending  those  alr^bdy  in  existence. 

Seeing  the  American  exhibit,  it  seems  hard  to  believe  that  the  silk  industry  of  the 
United  States,  which,  especially  in  piece  goods,  was  only  in  its  infancy  less  than  two 
decades  ago,  ranks  to-day  as  the  first  of  the  civilized  ooun tries  in  that  industry  in 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  the  manufactured  raw  material  (silk).  Only  as  to  (be 
seUiDg  value  of  the  manufactured  goods  the  United  States  is  second,  conceding 
the  first  place  to  France,  which  country,  in  its  luxurious  Lyons  and  Paris  special- 
ties—as church  ornaments  and  chasubles,  silk  velvets,  silk  laces,  novelties,  etc.— 
still  dominates  without  competition  the  world's  market. 

Reasons  far  the  rapid  development  of  the  domestic  industry, — As  reasons  for  the  rapid 
as  well  as  powerful  development  of  the  United  States  silk  industry,  notwithstand- 
ing the  competition  of  well-iutrodaced  imported  goods  and  the  splendid  organiza- 
tion of  the  importers,  and  in  spite  of  the  mistrust  which  was  felt  by  the  consonen 
for  a  long  time  against  the  domestic  goods,  we  find : 

1.  The  natural  capability  of  the  American  merchant  and  manufacturer,  his  com- 
mon sense,  enterprise,  and  self-confidence. 

2.  The  capital  which  is  always  ready  to  support  enterprise  in  this  country  in  the 
form  of  extensive  and  liberal  credits. 

3.  The  support  which  is  given  all  these  undertakings  by  the  people,  by  thecitjaod 
State  governments  in  form  of  tax  privileges,  donations  of  lots,  patting  op  of  mill 
buildings,  and  renting  same  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  Even  in  some  cases  by  snb- 
scribing  a  certain  amount  of  the  necessary  working  capital. 

4.  The  intellectuality  of  the  American  technician,  who,  through  his  inventions  of 
time-saving  machinery,  which  are  simply  constructed  and  easy  to  handle,  is,  per- 
haps, uuequaled.  The  operative  also  is  moderate  and  his  common  sense  makes  him 
especially  fit  for  the  manufacturing  business. 

5.  The  easy  intercourse  between  manufacturer  and  dealer  which  enables  the  first 
to  get  fully  and  promptly  acquainted  with  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  latter. 

The  domestic  industry  in  its  earlier  stages,— It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  silk  indnstrr, 
which  was  new  and  nad  to  overcome  great  difficulties,  had  to  get  accustomed  to 
many  peculiarities  of  inhabitants  and  localities.  To  procure  labor  it  was  neee&ury 
to  make  work  as  comfortable  as  possible  and  wages  had  to  be  lucrative.  These  and 
other  conditions  caused  the  pioneers  of  the  silk  industry  abundant  trouble  and  worry. 
The  beginning  of  that  industry  in  the  United  States  dates  back  to  the  years  1825-183U, 
at  which  time  the  first  meek  trials  were  made  in  manufacturing  trimmings  (braids, 
fringes,  etc.).  In  the  following  decade.  1830>1840,  experiments  of  that  sort  were 
more  frequent.  In  this  period  falls  also  the  founding  orthe  firm  of  Cheney  Brothers. 
South  Manchester,  Conn.  That  concern  enjoys  to-day  a  world-wide  reputation  and 
is  very  successful.  The  firm  of  Cheney  Brothers,  which,  notwithstanding  the  trials 
and  hardships  of  business  through  which  the  early  silk  industry  of  the  United  States 
had  to  go,  is  perhaps  the  only  one  of  the  earliest  period  still  doing  business,  and  is 
prosperous  and  dominant  in  its  specialties. 

The  heavy  immigration  during  the  years  1840-1850,  which  brought  to  the  United 
States  a  large  numher  of  English  manufacturers,  laborers,  weavers,  etc.,  was  a  great 
support  to  tiie  industry.  During  this  period  the  first  start  was  made  at  Patenon, 
N.  J.  (1839).  Before  this  the  whole  industry  was  confined  entirely  to  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  The  crises  of  the  next  decade,  1850-1860,  which  were  so  disastrons  to 
finances,  to  commerce  and  industries,  and  which  carried  to  its  ruin  many  a  promising 
commercial  and  industrial  enterprise,  were  also  disastrous  to  the  young  and  rising 
silk  industry  and  it  barely  escaped  total  annihilation. 

The  civil  war  period, — At  the  beginning  of  the  next  10  years  the  civil  war  broke  oot. 
To  carry  on  this  war  new  funds  had  to  be  provided  for  the  Government  and  a  new 
and  high  tariff  was  then  Introduced,  which,  in  the  course  of  vears,  was  reoonstmcted 
into  a  protective  tariff.    This  new  measure  brought  the  silk  industry  to  life  again. 

However,  the  years  of  activity  which  followed  the  war  offered  so  many  opportoni- 
ties  to  capital  and  enterprise  in  different  lines  of  business  as  to  direct  attention 
toward  a  textile  industry  which  had  to  relv  on  foreign  markets  not  only  for  its  raw 
material  but  esjiecially  for  its  skilled  labor.  These  conditions  were  largely  the 
cause  that,  even  in  the  10  years  of  prosperity,  1870-1880,  the  domestic  industry  oonld 
only  to  a  very  small  degree  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  home  market.  The  dealers 
in  fabrics  therefore  had  to  continue  to  rely  on  foreign  markets,  although  doty  on 
imported  silks  was  then  60  per  cent.  Up  to  that  time  the  home  indust^  was  con- 
fined mostly  to  the  manufacture  of  ribbons,  trimming,  and  a  few  other  specialtiei- 
Dress  silks  and  lining,  generally  known  as  ''  broad  silks,''  were  only  made  by  a  few 
manufacturers,  and  m  a  veij  limited  way.  It  might  be  interesting  to  note  at  this 
stage  that  the  production  of  the  United  States  silk  industry  was, 'at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventies,  notwithstanding  the  then  prevailing  high  prices,  hardly  sbore 
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$5,000,000  in  silk  weaving,  while  to-day  the  pr 
sents  the  respecUble  fignre  of  $80,000,000. 

As  soon  as  the  ribbon  manufaotare  grew  stroi 
the  home  market,  the  larger  ribbon  roanufacti] 
give  their  attention  *to  the  mannlactaring  of  *^ 

Betterment  of  prooeasee. — Nnmerons  and  bett 
perience,  improved  the  manufacturing  method 
was  made  in  the  course  of  years  in  various  ezie 
dyeing,  and  finishing  of  the  silk,  and  especiall 
all  these  circumstances  were  ins^mental  in  si 
ing  of  piece  ^oods  and  brought  that  branch  ( 
phenomenal  rise. 

,  If  we  consider  the  fact  that  at  the  close  of 
eighties  American  dress  silks  and  linings  we 
looked  upon  as  curios,  and  at  the  same  time  rec 
in  this  market  manufacturers  who  turn  out,  ii: 
60  yards  each  per  year,  and  of  these  more  than 
trate,  more  than  anything  else  that  could  be  sa 
of  the  American  broad-silk  industry.  In  consc 
kets  to  the  United  States  was  decreasing  consi 

With  this  exceedingly  rapid  growth  of  prodi 
the  sale  of  the  goods,  which  naturally  was  conf 
ever,  not  keep  up.  Herein  is  found  the  reason 
arise  from  time  to  time  through  various  oauE 
industry  and  often  deprives  it  suddenly  of  the 

Sj^ead  of  the  industiy. — The  silk  industry  is  t 
Union.    First  in  line  is  the  State  of  New  Je 
York,  with,  say,  250  concerns,  is  second;  thirc 
as  the  fourth,  Connecticut,  the  birthplace  of 
about  150  mills,  which  employ  over  25,000  opei 

The  number  of  power  looms  for  "  broad  si 
States  can  be  estimated  at  30,000.  Of  cours 
looms  are  not  running  altogether  at  the  san 
The  ribbon  looms,  which  are  still  more  irregul 
kept  running,  can  be  estimated  at  7,000. 

The  impon  of  raw  silk  into  the  United  State 
figure  of  5,000,000  kilos,  which  represent  a  val 
ing  the  number  of  operatives,  invested  capita] 
taking,  which  is  now  progressing  in  the  Uni 
which  will  be  published  as  soon  as  completed. 

The  previous  remarks  pertain  rather  to  the 
and  it  seems  well  to  give  now  some  details  abc 
tion  and  manufacture  (especially  as  to  <' broad 

Handlo&me  practically  unknown. — Once  again 
States  never  were  well  acquainted  with  the  ui 
manufacturers  could  not  derive  any  benefit  i 
their  manufacturing  methods  ma^  sometimes  t 
pean  manufacturers.  But,  considering  the  n 
mills,  their  great  production,  and  the  charac 
selves,  whose  knowledge  in  most  cases  extei 
branches  and  side  industries  connected  with  tl 
ing.  weaving^  etc.,  it  can  not  be  denied  that 
understanding  of  their  trade  and  industry. 

Raw  material,— hike  Europe,  the  United  St 
mostlv  silk,  from  Japan,  China,  and  Italy.  Ni 
ing  of  silk  to  American  soil  have  failed. 

In  1890  the  import  of  raw  silk  to  the  United 


Country. 


Japan 

Hongkong. 
Shanghai . . 
Europe .... 


FoMce  in  the  gray  (piece  rfvad).— In  conseque 
raw  weaves  the  raw  silk  of  Europe  has  latel; 
the  import  of  sohappe  has  gained  considera 
year  1899  (value,  without  duty,  say  $2,000,000 
of  1898,  and  the  current  year  will  surely  show 
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Tbe  q^iaittlxj  of  eorue.    kv  «:tt:E.g»   azw!  wo»l 
ittd'Srtftrj  for  sbAa'sfa^  tcnzkir  eac  cot  exAct2j  W  ci 

jarB*  an-  «iM4,  a«d  tro«  <teyM»r<«  4>f  all  riiw  \^wneham  mt  hmmmtBtm  viH  aaly  bel 
aftcT  tbe  eo«&p>«i/«  of  Tb«  ei^«^  tald::£.  It  B«at  be  umttktd  tkaS  laielj tk» 
mui'2£aetaT*fT%  bare  lKu:ed  tbes^^-lrcs  v,tk  tke  Baavfactxre  cf  nlk  aad  catteand 
mTk  amd  wool  wcsrc*.  aod  ondcr  th«  fmUctMom  mi  tht  kigh  tartf  ksra  aa^  qiita 
a  «a<r<«aa  af  it, 

feiik  gr*-^  iKrt  thrawB  ia  free  firom  d-:tj.  wliil«  oa  wAaffit  tkse  it  a  c<i«^ii 
taoB  d^tj  of  v<rij^(  aad  rahie,  eqo^.n^  «aj,  3»  ta  4v  per  ecas  wA  TalofVB. 

^ilk  gi>i^  M  sokl  ::;  ori^&al  paekagca  aeeentia^  to  the  erigmal  weight  baDetia 
<yf  tbe  «tl>r.  Cooditiofied  ve.^t  t»  to  most  of  the  Baaa^fCtsm  aa  aakBewa 
teni;  it  ia  oalr  xL^t^A  bj  a  (romparatirelr  asaU  auber  of  ■anafartareia,  Hov- 
erer,  in  tfaia  direeti'ff.  piv^freaa  was  Bade  daiiiig  the  laat  Ibw  yean.  espedaDf 
tfcrongk  tbe  HTorts  of  tbe  "'  «;Ik  'fc^aoriitioo." 

C««r»e  •Ls«i  tLr  m«V  ta  Awteritm^ — Am  a  role  tke  Aif  ffkja  Wail  aiTl  BaaafKtanr 
a«ca  oalf  tj'-nt  'fialitj  of  raw  BateiiaL  aad  generallj  aalj  naafii.  atzet,  aad  ia  tha 
b«  diifera  gneUlf  from  b:«  European  <r<,'nea|riie.  fiia  aiai.  bf<ii<<.a  patfuetiBa  ia  his 
rr^odA  and  «auJi  «a«te  of  matcriala.  ia  the  attaining  of  tbe  beat  poanble  resaltsfraa 
bis  loooB  in  jardage,  whicb  ia  advantageoos  to  him  aa  a  bifb  jardage  will  ledaee 
biaaT'-rageofwagtA  and  general  expenam.  I»w  gradeaaad  6»eazea,aA  tf  ot^^"** 
«^  denier*  are  tbmrlbre  not  mneh  need  bj  the  broaid-»ilk  nkaamCaetaren. 

While  fcfnamVf  the  demand  of  raw  silk  was  corered  ia  crege,  which  was  thiavi 
§OT  own  aceoQDt,  tbe  smaller  manafaetarers  bare  in  the  Isat  £»w  jcacs  stsited  to 
ba J  ovrTv-«a  thrown  silk,  organzii^,  and  tram  .  Bat  as  theae  ootujca  are  wei^ted 
in  tbrowing  with  soap  and  oiL  and  ailk  ia  not  aold  here  aeeordiag  to  eonditMaed 
bot  aetnai  weight,  the  man n fact orcra  paj  tharefbre  too  anch  £or  wei^il.  Hov- 
erer,  tbis  disadraatage  ia  made  ^ood  bj  the  £iet  that  thej  don't  haxe  to  keep  s 
Uu^  stock  on  band  and  can  wait  longer  in  eorering  their  deanad,  which.  With 
their  limited  fnnda,  is  preferable. 

A  Toy  cnrions  fact  is  that  a  large  number  of  ■aaafartaiers,  who  operate  fros50 
to  2ff)  loom*,  and  eren  more,  keep  in  stock  onlj  one  or  at  the  BKiet  two  qualities  of 
silk  for  mannfactaring,  and  that  the  "Prubeln''  fsizing-  ia  onlj  praetieea  bj  a  few. 
Most  of  them  prefer  to  save  tbeaMelres  that  trouble  and  to  buy  aneording  to  ths 
meager  reports  of  *'sale  bulletins/''  which*  howerer.  eapeciall}r  in  qnotatioDS  of 
Aaiatic  silk,  are  Tery  often  not  reliable. 

The  miii, — Tbe  usage  of  coarse  sizes  for  gaining  inercaaed  piodnctioa  withoot 
inereaAing  tbe  cost,  and  tbe  freaks  of  the  American  fashion,  which  are  the  cause  of 
tbe  mills'  many-sid^lness,  bare  brought  about  cooditiona  in  the  silk  mannfactunsf 
America  which,  in  comparison  with  existing  conditions  in  Europe,  are  worth  whik 
menticminc,  and  we  will  now  stato  briedy  where,  according  to  our  opinion,  a  differ- 
ence is  to  oe  found. 

,Silk  Ihrotting. — The  formerly  so  lucratire  business  of  eonuniaaion  throwing  hm 
been  dwindling  down  more  and  more,  a  gaod  niany  manufacturers  now  baring  tbeir 
own  throwing  plants,  Tbe  reason  for  this  ia  not  so  much  the  saving  in  coat  tx^- 
petition  baring  already  reduced  tbrowing  prices  to  a  minimum — but  in  the  absolate 
necessity  for  the  manufacturer  to  make  quick  delireries  to  be  able  to  make  chaagM 
on  fthortest  notice  which  may  be  neeeenary  from  one  minuto  to  another,  and  to  be 
able  to  examine  his  silks  thoroughly.  The  number  of  eommisaion  throwBtcn  his 
be^'n  greatly  reduced — and  tbetr  profits,  too. 

The  eontinnally  advancing  wages  in  New  Jersey  hare  driven  the  throwing  pUn^ 
into  more  distant  parts  of  the  country,  principally  into  Pennsylvania,  where  with 
cheap  coal  ($1.10  per  ton  when  market  is  normal)  and  in  midst  of  a  rural  populaiioo 
anxious  for  work,  it  has  taken  firm  root.  From  there,  notwithstanding  distances  of 
several  hnndred  miles  which  separato  the  throwing  from  tbe  weaving  centers  in  New 
Jersey,  tram  is  delivered  at  the  weavinir  mill  in  3  days,  organzine  in  5  days. 

American  throwing  is  done  principafiy  on  belt  spinners  which  are  run  11,000  to 
12,000  turns  a  minut^'  on  first  time  over,  and  9,000  turns  second  time  over.  Macbioss 
and  organization  are  second  to  none. 

8ilk3uein(f, — Quick  deliveries  is  a  principal  point  in  this  branch  of  the  silk  indus- 
try. The  dyer  can  deliver  uncharged  silk  in  2  days,  black  and  colored  orgaoziiM 
and  tram  weighted  70  to  80  per  cent  in  5  to  6,  and  heavy  charged  silk  in  8  to  14  days. 
In  special  casf-n  shortor  deliveries  can  be  arranged.  It  is  not  to  be  loat  sight  of  thst 
the  work  done  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Farthermore,  some  excellent  special  dyes  for  tunbrella  silks  and  linings  for  meu^' 
wear  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 

As  to  charging,  more  careful  metho<ls  are  employed  in  comparison  with  Europe- 
The  manufsctnrer  is  always  trying  to  increase  his  production,  tbe  operatiTe  strives 
to  earn  money,  and  the  consnmcr  wants  perfect  goods.  In  coneeqnanoe  cine  w 
iron  are  not  being  used  over-abundantly. 
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Namerons  foreigners  find  employment  in  this  brand 
ista  and  technicians,  and  the  largest  establishment  in 
of  the  most  important  in  the  world,  is  managed  by 
Weldmann.  With  a  force  of  900  laborers  he  is  able  to 
manufactarers  2,000  kilos  black  and  1,500  kilos  colore 

Winding,  warping^  and  weaving,— Qre&t  production  ai 
of  the  American  manufacturer;  the  operative  tries  i 
willing  to  do  what  is  asked  of  him;  practical  divisi 
tract;  time-saving  machinery  and  working  methodi 
bring  about  better  results.  This  may  be  tne  case  w 
trios,  but  in  no  other  country  do  they  live  up  to 
America. 

As  an  illustration  we  will  mention  that  even  beami 
by  contract  work.    The  division  of  labor  is  shown  b 
quilling  are  separate  operations;  that  twisting  and 
loom;  that  beaming  is  done  by  special  operatives,  an< 
for  all  unusual  work. 

As  to  labor-saving  machinery  we  only  mention  here 
which  make  1,500  English  or  1,000  French  heddles  per 
to  tend  to  2  or  3  machines;  the  piece  folding  machine, 
for  designs  on  looms,  etc.,  which  are  in  general  use. 

Styles  and  faahUm,— The  American  manufacturer  hi 
time  to  the  study  of  style  and  fashions.  These  points 
most  of  his  goods  are  fancies  and  naturally  decrease 
makes  necessary  the  versatility  of  the  mill,  which,  of 
management,  but  opens  a  lar^^e  field  of  activity  to  an 
manufacturer.  And,  in  fact,  it  is  astonishing  to  an  i: 
facility  with  which  the  American  mill  changes  from 
complicated,  from  plain  to  faconn<^  goods,  and  fron 
One  involuntarily  will  put  the  question,  how  does  th 
accomplish  itf  For  this  success  he  is  indebted  in  the 
seems  to  make  impossibilities  possible.  Furthermore 
his  favor.  He  is  not  bound  by  any  contracts,  and  can 
force  to  suit  himself.  Besides,  the  loom  builder  is  a 
ideas  of  his  relating  to  the  improvement  of  a  loom. 

Machinery  equipment. — At  last  a  factor  not  to  be 
renowned  simplicity  of  American  machinery,  which  < 
work,  which  in  other  countries  can  onl^  be  done  b 
rieuced.  Of  the  many  loom  systems  which  are  in  u 
built  by  the  Crompton  «&  Knowles  Loom  Works,  W 
worthy  of  mention.  This  concern,  undoubtedly  one 
makes  besides  wool  and  cotton  looms,  silk  looms  fron 
indirect  take-up  motion  up  to  the  seven  shuttle-box 
multiplier,  and  from  the  fast  working  loom  for  piece-< 
swivel  loom  for  the  multi-colored  swivel.  A  collectio 
which  can  be  seen  in  motion  on  calling  there,  gives  a 
that  establishment. 

Numerous  other  concerns  which  put  in  the  mafk< 
Jacqnard  machines,  dobbies,  need  not  fear  a  compar 
manufactured  in  Europe.  Their  products  are  very  c 
(Swiss)  are  no  longer  much  in  demand. 

The  French  loom  (with  hanging  batten)  has  attaii 
dobby,  for  medium  and  very  heavy  weaves,  as  Duel 
gives  much  satisfaction  and  is  generally  used.  But 
very  much  more  in  demand  that  loom  has  certainly  Ic 

Finishing f  pitce  dyeing^  and  printing, — Even  as  every 
iug  a  management  that  desires  to  make  prompt  and  < 
own  finishing  department  The  question  of  saving 
branches  not  essential,  and  Just  as  the  commission 
strong  competition,  are  brought  down  to  a  very  sma 
the  finishing.  These  finishing  departments  are  not  a  c 
turer,  but  in  many  cases  a  sacrifice  of  money.  Bu 
advantage  if  he  can  finish  his  goods  as  soon  as  they 
make  quick  deliveries.  With  his  own  finishing  depan 
to  ship  goods  to  the  consumer  within  2  days  after  they 
important  silk- finishing  establishment  in  the  United 
Hinze,  New  York.  In  this  branch  of  business  exper 
and  well  paid.  An  experienced  finisher,  who  is  able 
ment  earns  from  $30  to  $50  per  week. 
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Of  rec«Dt  developmeDt  are  the  piece-dveiog  and  printing  branches,  which  started 
early  in  the  nineties  and  increased  rapidly  with  the  Dingley  tariff,  and  to-day  they 
dye  and  print  not  only  the  large  quantities  of  domestic  raw  goods  hnt  also  quite 
some  of  tne  imported  goods. 

The  largest  houses  in  the  pieoe-dyeiug  business  are  the  ''Alexander  Dye  Works" 
in  Lodi,  N.  J.,  and  the  **Boettger  Piece  Dye  Works/'  whose  force  of  employees  is 
400  and  300  respectively,  and  they  are  kept  busy  trying  to  keep  up  with  their  orders. 
The  printing  works  only  work  from  November  to  April  full  force  in  consequence  of 
their  orders  in  foulards  for  the  spring  business,  and  for  that  reason  are  suffering 
from  unsteadiness  of  their  help.  Nevertheless,  their  workmanship  is  all  right,  and 
even  in  warp  prints,  cylinder  printing  against  copper-plate  printing  (hand  work  iu 
Europe),  they  achieve  good  results.  Amon^  the  mauafacturers  only  Cheney  Broth- 
ers, South  Manchester,  Conn.,  operate  their  own  piece-dyeing  and  printing  depart- 
ments. They  are  splendidly  equipped  for  all  genres,  and  their  products  rank  among 
the  best  in  the  American  market. 

Mill  products  and  manufacturing  fMthods, — The  American  mill  has,  dnring  the  last 
10  years,  manufactured  every  weave,  article,  and  quality  which  are  known  to 
mechanical  weaving,  or  which,  through  alterations  on  machinery  or  simplification 
in  manufacturing,  could  be  put  in  reach  of  power-loom  weaving.  The  mill  of  to-day 
produces,  with  the  only  exception  of  a  few  Lyons  specialties,  which  for  different  rea- 
sons are  not  suitable  for  mechanical  weaving,  every  style  which  the  silk  indoslxy 
brings  into  the  market,  viz : 

All  silk  ^oods  and  silk  and  wool  and  silk  and  cotton  and  silk  and  schappe. 

Warp  prints  of  all  descriptions  and  piece-dyed  and  printed  goods  in  great  variety. 

Plain  silks  of  all  weaves,  ''fancies''  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complicated 
styles,  and  jacquards,  broch6s,  etc. 

Light-weight  goods,  as  chiffons,  mouss/lines,  uiarcelines,  and  the  heaviest  curtain 
and  upholstery  silks. 

All  the  products  of  the  various  mills  and  the  great  variety  in  dress  silks,  linings, 
trimmini^s,  goods  for  the  cloak,  necktie  and  millinery  trade,  silks  for  the  manufEkc- 
ture  of  silk  waists,  skirts,  umbrellas,  and  parasols,  all  these  give  a  most  convincing 
testimony  of  the  many-sidedness  of  the  American  mill.  That  it  has  in  a  compara- 
tively short  space  of  time  achieved  such  good  results  is  indebted  to  the  ent^rpri<»e 
and  intelligence  of  its  leading  men,  who  readily  try  and  experiment  regardless  of 
trouble  and  expense,  even  if  there  is  only  small  hope  of  success. 

To  the  clerk  and  workman  is  given  a  certain  indepeudence,  freedom  of  action,  and 
no  restraint  put  upon  his  enterprise.  Fulfillment  of  his  duty  is  all  that  is  required, 
lliat  such  a  system  improves  the  working  methods  and  produces  better  results  ie 
evident. 

Selling  organization  and  conditions  of  sales. — Notwithstanding  the  favorable  condi- 
tions, the  great  productiveness  of  the  mills,  and  the  lar^e  sale  of  its  products,  the 
American  silk  industry  does  not  enjoy  the  desired  prosperity,  and  its  representative* 
are  not  in  an  enviable  position.  Insufficient  working  capital,  impractical  and 
insufficient  organization  for  the  sale  of  goods  are  to  account  for  these  conditions. 

It  is  genertHly  known  that  the  American  silk  manufacturers  are  not  composed  of 
capitalists,  and  their  enterprise  has  often  urged  them  to  take  advantage  of  credits 
to  build  up  their  business  instead  of  using  their  own  funds.  Naturally,  they  suffer 
in  consequence  in  case  of  irregularities  ana  depression  of  business,  which  occurrence 
is  quite  common  in  a  young  and  uprising  country  and  under  a  high  protective  tariff. 

Moreover,  the  American  manufacturer  with  few  exceptions  puts  his  whole  energy- 
to  the  improvement  of  his  manufacturing  methods  and  increase  of  production  aus 
regards  both  quantity  and  quality.  The  study  of  the  coudition  of  the  selling  mar- 
ket he  neglects  and  depends  herein  largely  on  his  commission  house  or  selling  agents, 
whose  interests  do  not  always  correspond  with  his  own.  In  many  cases  he  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  them  for  advances  given  him  on  his  stock,  for  bonds,  and  guaran- 
ties, which  deprives  him  of  the  advantages  of  independent  action.  This  poor  state 
of  affairs  as  between  production  and  sale  and  between  manufacturer  and  selling 
agents  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  does  not  know  much  about  manufac- 
turing, and  the  manufacturer  as  a  rule  is  not  up  to  the  requirements  and  needs  of 
the  market. 

If  we  consider  that  the  American  manufacturers,  numbering  a  few  hundred,  are 
principally  dependent  upon  the  New  York  market  for  the  sale  of  their  product, 
where  they  almost  daily  meet  each  other  at  the  customer's,  who  in  their  arguments 
are  not  always  serious  nor  discreet,  it  is  easily  to  be  understood  that  sales  and 
orders  not  only  often  are  forced  at  the  expense  of  prices,  but  also  that  often  orders 
are  taken  which,  by  their  nature  and  form,  are  binding  on  the  manufacturer  only, 
often  without  his  being  aware  of  this  fact. 

This  latter  fact  had  very  grave  consequences  for  the  Amerioan  industry  dimng  the 
late  period  of  advance  and  decline.  When  taking  their  orders  in  the  spring 
manufacturers  had  to  cover  in  raw  silk  at  highest  prices,  and  when  bad  buBlnees  in 
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away  from  New  York.  As  a  rale  they  are  employed  in  weaying  and  winding.  All 
nationalities  are  to  be  foand.  Most  in  nombers  are  the  Italians ;  next,  the  Swiss, 
French,  Germans,  and  the  English;  further,  the  Austrians,  Russians,  Ronmanians, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Syrians,  etc. 

Italy  contributes  mostly  men,  and  supplies  the  American  silk  industry,  in  regard 
to  experience,  skill,  and  diligence,  with  excellent  weavers.  Children  nnder  15 
years  of  age,  mostly  girls,  are  employed  only  in  throwing  and  spooling.  Men  are 
employed  especially  in  weaving.  The  employees  of  the  ^ew  Jersey  silk  mills  con- 
sist, therefore,  of  two- thirds  men  and  one- third  women.  In  Pennsylvania,  how- 
ever, where  light  fabrics  are  woven,  they  consist  of  one-third  men  and  two-thirds 
women.  As  a  rule  in  New  Jersey  one-half  of  the  men  above  20  years  of  age  are 
married,  while  in  Pennsylvania  mai-ried  men  can  not  be  found  among  the  woruneD. 
The  weaving  usually  gives  steady  work  to  all  laborers;  not  bo  winding  and  warping. 
The  latter  2  departments  are  equipped  for  more  than  their  usual  needs  in  order  to 
be  prepared  to  meet  increased  demands  of  the  weaving  department,  which  may  be 
necessitated  throu^rh  changes  in  styles  and  quality. 

As  much  as  possible,  wages  are  paid  for  work  by  contract  (piecework) ;  wages  for 
time  work  are  not  usually  given. 

The  weekly  wages  in  New  Jersey  are  about  as  follows : 

Qnilling,  boys  and  girls $4to|6 

Winders 6  to  8 

Warpers 12 

Beamers 15 

Weavers 7  to  14 

IVisters  and  drawers  in 12 

Day  laborers  (male) 8tol0 

Day  laborers  (female) 7to  8 

In  Pennsylvania,  where  the  operatives  are  less  capable,  the  wages  vary  from  13  to 
$8  per  week. 

The  living  expenses  are  not  more  expensive  than  they  are  in  European  manufac- 
turing centers ;  even  less  so.  Mills  are  erected  where  property  is  cheap,  and  dwell- 
ings for  laborers  are,  as  a  rule,  nice  and  comfortably  laid  out  and  rented  at  very  low 
rates.  In  New  Jersey  Hats  of  3  rooms,  situated  near  the  mill,  can  be  had  for  $7  a 
month;  a  4-room  flat  for  $9.  Kitchen  utensils  are  practicable,  and  the  cooking 
ranges  are  usually  constructed  for  the  nse  of  coal  and  gas. 

Laborers  ofron  build  their  own  houses.  An  8  to  10  room  house  can  be  built  for 
about  $2,400,  and  the  laborer  will  get  a  mortgage  for  two- thirds  of  that  amount  from 
any  building  and  loan  association  at  6  per  cent  interest  per  annum. 

V  ictuals  are  cheap  and  of  good  quality ;  coal  is  delivered  at  the  house,  2,000  pounds 
for  $4.50  to  $5.  Men  can  get  room  and  board  in  New  Jersey  for  $3.50  to  >4.50  and 
girls  for  $3  per  week.     A  suit  of  clothes  costs  $10. 

The  native  operative  has  good  qualities  for  housekeeping;  he  lives  plainly  and  is 
always  endeavoring  to  save  for  a  rainy  day.  It  is  a  fact  that  where  mills  are  situated 
savings  banks  will  be  erected  and  there  are  only  a  few  operatives  in  the  silk  mills 
who  do  not  have  a  more  or  less  flonrishinff  bank  account. 

A  feeling  of  self-preservation,  which  Keeps  up  their  interests  and  also  brings 
together  the  laborers  of  the  same  nationality,  has  misled  them,  however,  into  demoo- 
strations  very  much  against  their  advantage.  In  the  years  of  1886  and  1894  strikes 
were  declared  for  better  wages,  bat  at  both  times  they  lost,  and  since  then  it  seems 
that  they  are  less  attentive  to  the  so-called  **  walking  delegates."  Recently,  at  least, 
they  could  not  be  induced  to  enter  into  any  strikes. 

Dated,  New  York,  November,  1900. 

( Witness  continues : ) 

This  report  is  the  testimony  of  a  gentleman  bom  in  Europe,  but  a  manufactnrer 
in  the  United  states  for  25  years,  who,  as  I  say,  prepared  this  paper,  not  for  this 
occasion,  but  for  a  general  treatise  on  the  subject.  He  has  correctly  assigned  the 
reasons  for  the  notable  development  of  the  industry,  testifying  to  the  maoy-ftided- 
ness  and  versatility  of  American  silk  mills  and  the  perfection  of  machinery  and  of 
organization  as  elements  of  success  which  have  no  superior  in  any  country.  He 
speaks  also  of  the  imperfect  organization  for  the  sale  of  goods  in  this  country. 
Then  he  speaks  of  the  prices  of  products  as  regulated  mostly  by  competition  and 
not  according  to  the  cost  of  manufacture.  Then  in  general  he  touches  in  a  most 
comprehensive  way  on  the  mill  and  labor  laws — prot^tion  against  starving  wages, 
the  self-respect  of  operators  and  operatives,  of  operatives  and  their  conditions,  wages, 
contract  work,  living  expenses,  food,  coal,  and  ooard,  labor  troubles.  Those  are  the 
general  topics  that  are  discussed  in  that  report.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  worthy  of 
your  consideration,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  I  have  presented  it  to  yon.  It  repre- 
sents our  views. 
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Mr.  Haber  wonld  have  been  glad  to  have  been  present,  but  he  sailed  for  Enrope 
last  week,  as  is  his  annnal  custom.  Mr.  Haber  is  the  first  vice-president  of  onr 
association. 

Now,  I  would  say  that  we  have  with  us  to-day  some  gentlemen  who  of  course  are 
busy  men,  and  ii  it  is  your  pleasure  to  hear  them  first  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  be  at 
your  convenience  at  any  time.  We  have  with  as  to-day  Mr.  Andreae,  of  the  firm  of 
William  Schroeder  6c  Co.,  who  is  president  of  two  silk  companies  in  the  United 
States,  one  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  which  has  a  factory  also  at  Carbondale,  Pa.,  and  the 
other  one  is  in  the  btate  of  Virginia  at  Norfolk.  Sir.  Andreae  is  not  only  qualified  as 
a  manufacturer,  but  by  reason  of  his  lon^  association  with  the  firm  of  William 
Schroeder  &  Co.,  of  Crefelt,  Germany,  which  firm  is  one  of  the  largest  European 
silk  manufacturers,  and  this  business  connection  enables  him  to  speak  of  silk  fabrics 
during  that  time  in  their  relation  to  the  American  market,  and  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant consideration  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind.  We  have  with  as  also  Mr.  Ira  Dimock, 
{^resident  of  the  ^'onotnck  Silk  Company,  Florence,  Mass.,  who  is  one  of  the  two 
argest  manufacturers  ot*  sewing  silk  and  twist  in  the  United  States.  Then  we  have 
Mr.  Jacob  Weidmann,  who  was  also  bom  a  Swiss,  as  Mr.  Ruber  was,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  we  have  not  only  naturalized  Mr.  Weidmann  as  well  as  Mr.  Huber, 
but  he  brought  over  his  industry  and  his  art,  and  those  things  combined  have  ena- 
bled us  to  produce  results  which  have  been  verv  eratifying  to  all  consumers  of  silks 
in  the  United  States.  Then  we  have  Colonel  Homer,  who  has  been  In  the  silk 
business  for  35  years  or  thereabouts,  who  is  very  well  qualifled  to  speak  on  any 
subject  concerning  which  you  may  question  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkr.)  While  you  are  on  the  stand  will  you  give  a  statement  of 
the  production  of  the  silk  industry  of  America  during  the  last  year,  or  according  to 
the  latest  data  that  you  have  in  mind,  in  value  and  in  quantity,  if  you  canf— A.  I 
had  hoped  that  I  would  have  before  you  ready  to  submit  to  you  at  the  present  time 
the  official  results  of  the  inquiries  of  the  Census  Department  in  regard  to  silk  manu- 
facture, but  it  is  not  possible  now. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktlb.^  Can  you  give  the  commission  something  as  to  the  growth 
of  the  industry  during  the  past  decade  or  two  decades  f— A.  Yes;  lean  say  that 
according  to  the  census  of  1890  there  were  20,822  looms  in  the  United  States,  power 
looms,  and  1,747  hand  looms.  In  1880,  the  period  covered  by  Senator  Kyle's  ques- 
tion, the  number  of  power  looms  was  5,321  and  the  number  of  hand  looms  was 
3,153.  You  see  the  ascending  quantity  of  .power  looms  in  this  country  and  the 
diminishing  quantity  of  hand  looms.  We  have  to-day  in  the  United  States  approxi- 
mated 800  hand  looms,  and  the  great  bulk  of  these  are  employed  in  the  trimmings 
branch  of  the  industry.  That  is  where  we  are  ahead  of  our  European  competitors 
as  pointed  out  in  Mr.  Huberts  report.  In  silk  weaving,  properly  speaking,  we  do 
not  know  anything  about  hand  looms  in  this  country.  We  are  equipped  for  power- 
loom  weaving.  The  number  of  looms  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  I 
figure  to  be  42,000,  of  which  7,000  are  power  ribbon  looms  and  35,000  are  used  on 
broad  silks,  plushes,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  I  think  you  have  not  yet  given  any  information  as  to  the 
American  Silk  Ass  'ciation  itself,  what  it  is,  its  positiou,  and  the  objects  for  which  it 
was  formed. — A.  The  Silk  Association  of  America  is  an  organization  of  gentlemen 
interested  in  the  silk  industry  formed  to  develop  and  protect  their  common  business 
interests,  to  have  a  supervision  over  all  matters  that  affect  that  interest,  to  promote 
comradeship  and  neighbor! iness  amongst  themselves  by  all  suitable  ways,  to  expand 
the  development  of  industrial  art,  and  to  promote  all  causes  that  tend  to  produce 
these  happy  results. 

Q.  Is  it  an  incorporated  body  f — A.  It  is  incorporated  under  one  of  the  laws  of  our 
State  relating,  to  charities:  it  has  no  capital  stock.  It  is  not  a  business  organiza- 
tion in  the  sense  of  paying  dividends,  except  Irish  dividends.  It  aids  in  developing 
the  trade  and  in  giviug  information  to  its  members  in  the  form  of  trade  bulletins 
and  reports.  The  gentlemen  believe  it  is  serving  them  in  a  business  capacity  and  is 
worth  its  cost. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  combination  of  different  factories  under  an  association? — A.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Joy  of  every  member  is  that  he  is  free  and  independent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  statement  is  made  on  page  19  of  the  association's 
29th  annnal  report,  recently  published  and  now  presented  by  you,  ttjat  at  the  present 
time  a  safe  estimate  of  the  relative  supply  of  silk  iabrics  in  the  American  market  is 
70  per  cent  by  onr  domestic  mills  and  30  per  cent  by  our  foreij^n  rivals. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  fig^ures  in  verification  or  more  in  detail  than  the  simple  state- 
ment?— A.  Yes.  Inat  is  a  point  which  would  not  appear  on  the  surface,  but  it  is 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  Robert  Scliwarzenbach.  On  pages  22  to  25  of  our  last  annual 
^port  containing  Mr.  So hwarzen bach's  report  to  the  Swiss  Government  concerning 
the  silk  industry  at  the  Paris  Exposition  this  question  is  handled.^    Mr.  Schwarzen- 
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bach  is  the  greatest  silk  mannfactarer  in  the  world.  He  has  the  bnsiness  capacity 
to  establish  silk  maDafactaring  plants  in  France,  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  and  in  the 
United  States  in  aiidition  to  Switzerland,  bis  native  country.  His  concerns  employ 
over  15,000  operatives,  and  consnme  between  3  and  4  per  cent  of  the  entire  raw  silk 
product  of  the  world. 

Yon  will  see  that  be  fignres  up  the  value  of  foreign  silks  consumed  in  this  conntry 
at  23,000,000  and  odd  dollars  and  he  estimates  tl^t  America  consumes  $72,600,000 
broad  silks  (our  own  production  and  imported),  and  refers  to  it  as  being  by  far 
the  largest  home  consumption  of  all  the  countries  of  which  he  was  speaking. 
Now,  taking  that  statement  as  a  basis  I  have  arrived  at  this  result:  While  the  total 
imports  of  silk  in  1900  are  as  stated  in  my  footnote  to  his  report  as  $15,425,974,  that 
represents  the  value  of  dress  and  piece  goods  imported.  1  tind  after  a  more  thorough 
analysis  of  those  figures,  $15,425,974,  wnich  is  the  amount  reported  in  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Statistics  report,  that  that  does  not  correctly  represent  the  real 
dress  piece  goods  of  which  we  are  speaking.  It  represents  a  variety  of  things  that 
should  not  be  included.  I  have  made  nn  analysis  of  the  total  silk  imports  of  the 
8  principal  customs  districts  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  phraseology  of 
the  tariff  acts,  which  shows  that  the  amount  of  silk  goods  that  paid  speciHc  duties 
in  1900,  is  $3,707,927.  The  goods  paying  ad  valorem  rates  are  say  10  millions  of  dol- 
lars altogether.  Now,  you  teke  14  millions  of  dollars  as  the  value  of  the  broad  goods 
that  come  in  hero  and  add  70  per  cent  for  the  Government  revenues  and  the  import- 
ers^ profits  and  the  incidental  expenses,  freight,  ete.,  and  I  figure  that  that  brings  the 
value  of  the  foreign  production  consumed  here  up  to  about  23  millions  of  dollars. 

A.dd  $52,000,000  as  the  amount  of  the  domestic  production  of  broad  goods  in  1900 
and  we  have  a  total  consumption  of  this  class  of  silks  of  say  $75,000,000,  divided 
relatively  as  follows : 

Foreign  production $23, 000, 000  =  30  per  cent. 

Domestic  production 52, 000, 000  =  70  per  cent. 


Broad  ailks. 

Velvets  and  plnshes. 

Ribbons. 

Amount 

Per  cent. 

30 

70 

Amonnt. 

Per  cent. 

Amonnt. 

Per  cent. 

Foreign  prodaction 

Domestio 

23.000,000 
52.000.000 

5.000.000 
5,000,000 

50 
50 

3.250.000 
iA  fiiM)  noo 

15 
S5 

Consumption 

75,000,000 

100 

10,000.000 

100      21.750  uoo 

100 

Total  consumption $106,750,000 

Foreign  production 31, 250, 000  =  30  per  cent. 


Domestio  consumption 75, 000, 000  =  70  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  The  goods  have  been  hoUI  here  of  course  as  of  the  foreign 
market  value? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  made  up  from  the  invoices  of  the  shipments?— -A.  Tes. 

Q.  Is  it  well  understood  that  these  invoices  are  usually  pretty  low  as  compared 
with  the  real  value  in  those  countries? — A.  I  am  happy  te  say  that  under  the  Diugley 
tariff  there  has  been  u  marked  improvement  in  that  respect.  Many  goods  coming  in 
now  have  to  face  specific  rates.  There  is  no  business  reason,  no  commercial  object,  in 
understating  their  value,  because  now  they  are  put  on  the  scales  and  weighed,  bat 
of  course  if  all  those  goods  came  in  under  ad  valorem  rates,  there  wonld  be  a  margin 
of  opportunity  in  that  respect.  However,  I  think  that  undervaluation  has  been 
very  much  diminished  since  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  is  due  to  the  substitution  of  specific  for  ad  valorem  duties? — 
A.  Undoubtedly.    The  universal  testimony  of  the  tra<le  says  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Would  you  not  go  into  a  little  further  detailed  statoment 
of  the  different  kinds  of  silk  produced  in  the  United  States  and  give  us  an  illnstra- 
tion  ? — A.  There  is  a  reference  here  in  Mr.  Huber's  report  on  page  18,  where  he  speaks 
of  the  classes  of  ^oods  that  we  do  not  make  to  any  extent  in  this  conntry.  Mr.  Uuber 
being  an  authority  on  these  matters,  I  prefer  to  give  his  views,  if  you  will  allow  me. 
He  says :  ''Only  as  to  the  selling  valne  of  the  manufactured  goods,  the  United  States 
are  second,  conceding  the  first  place  to  France,  which  country,  in  its  luxurious  Lye n 
and  Paris  specialties,  as  church  ornaments  and  chasubles,  silk  velvete,  silk  lac<  i, 
novelties,  etc.,  still  dominates,  withont  competition,  the  world's  market.'*  Mr.' 
Andreae,  a  gentleman  present,  understands  more  in  a  minute  than  I  do  in  a  week 
about  such  questions  and  can  answer  that  question  when  you  oome  to  him,  bat  ^ 
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would  say  in  a  general  way  that  we  are  (xiuipped  in  oar  establishments  in  this 
country  to  make  Tow-pricecl  silk  goods  for  the  masses  of  women  to  better  advantage 
to-<iay  than  any  other  country,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  make  enormous  quan- 
tities of  the  low-priced  goods,  and  by  making  great  quantities  we  secure  very  low 
prices  and  the  consumer  thereby  is  very  greatly  oenefi ted.  Of  course,  in  the  matter 
of  novelties,  where  orders  are  limited  as  to  quantities,  we  have  not  seen  our  way 
clear  to  enter  largely  upon  that  Held.  As  Mr.  Hnber  points  out,  they  still  have  the 
market  over  there,  the  place  whence  the  fashions  originate.  They  get  the  first 
breath  of  the  morning,  the  sunshine  of  what  is  going  to  be.  They  create,  you  might 
»:iy,  aud  they  naturally  develop,  and  in  these  matters  we  feel  that  we  are  a  long  way 
otf ;  but  as  to  the  regular  normal  staple  productions,  where  the  orders  are  given  in 
very  great  quantities,  I  tbiuk  ho  points  out  iu  his  report  that  it  is  not  an  unusual 
tiling  for  a  single  manufacturer  in  America  to  send  out  100,000  pieces  in  1  year.  Of 
course,  that  represents  orders  for  tlie  staple  production,  which  is  known  in  the  trade 
of  late  years  as  taffeta  goods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakkk.)  Without  divulging  the  census  figures,  which  you  are  not 
permitted  as  yet  to  impart,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  silk  production  of  this  coun- 
try amounts  to  about  $85,000,000  a  yearf~A.  It  is:  yes,  sir;  of  which  I  would  like 
to  say  at  least  $50,000,000  is  what  is  known  as  broad  silks — broad-silk  weaving — and 
of  which  about  $9,000,000  is  sewing  silk  and  twist,  which  is  represented  by  Mr. 
Dimock  here  to-day. 

Q.  Is  it  true,  as  set  forth  in  Mr.  Schwarzenbach's  report,  which  you  have  quoted, 
that  the  American  manufacturers  do  demand  a  higher  price  in  America  as  a  result  of 
exporting  some  goods  and  selling  them  below  cost  f— A.  A  method  of  the  American 
manufacturers  has  been  to  demand  low  prices  for  a  long  time  back.  We  have  not 
asked  high  prices  at  all.  We  have  been  selling  goods  at  a  point  which  is  heart- 
breaking. 

Q.  Has  the  tendency  of  prices  in  the  domestic  market  been  downward  or  upward  f — 
A.  Decidedly  downward. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Schwarzenbach  is  mistaken  in  the  assumption  that  because  the  goods 
are  being  sold  at  low  prices  abroad  they  are  being  sold  at  higher  prices  at  home? — 
A.  Well,  everything  is  relative  in  this  world.  Mr.  Schwarzenbach  finds  that  it  is  to 
his  interest  as  a  larg:e  manufacturer  to  sell  a  ^eat  many  of  his  goods  in  Loudon. 
He  knows  the  conditions  that  existed  in  America  this  last  year,  which  resulted  in 
silk  goods  being  sold  at  very  low  prices.  He  may  possibly  apprehend  that  we  may 
take  a  trip  across  to  London  to  see  what  he  is  doing  there  with  his  Swiss  goods. 

In  his  remarks,  to^  which  you  allude,  he  is  referring  to  competition  between  Swiss 
and  French  manufacturers.  Of  course  competition  is  universal.  I  may  say,  how- 
ever, right  here  that  American  broad  silks  are  not  as  yet  sold  to  any  extent  in  the 
foreign  markets 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  manufacturers  and  exporters  in  all  countries  sell  some  of  their 
goods  at  a  lower  price  in  foreign  countries  than  they  do  in  the  country  of  produc- 
tion?— A.  I  have  not  any  {lersonal  acquaintance  with  the  fact,  only  what  I  have 
read  in  the  public  press.  It  is  general  belief  on  that  subject — no  personal  knowledge. 
I  might  qualify  that  statement  by  saying  I  know  that  foreign  silk  manufacturers  have 
had  surplus  stocks  and  have  made  a  very  fine  dumping  ground  in  New  York  markets 
in  years  gone  by  for  the  disposition  of  this  surplus.    I  know  that  faot. 

Q.  Have  the  sales  hero  been  induced  by  the  reduction  in  price? — A.  Well,  a  reduc- 
tion in  price  relative  to  what,  sir? 

Q.  Has  the  foreign  manufacturer  made  a  lower  price  here  in  order  to  dispose  of 
his  goods?— A.  He  has  made  a  lower  price;  lower  than  a  home  manufacturer  could 
make  to  compete  with  him ;  yes.  In  other  words,  he  has  reduced  the  price  us  low  as 
the  necessities  of  the  case  required  in  order  to  dispose  of  his  surplus  stock.  This 
was  practiced  principally  when  ad  valorem  duties  were  ruling  exclusively.  Specific 
duties  do  not  facilitate  snch  practices. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  present  sharp  competition  between  foreign  manufacturers  and 
those  iu  this  country,  in  this  market,  can  the  duties  on  silk  goods  be  safely 
red  need  ? — A .  Safely  to  whom  ? 

Q.  To  the  American  manufacturers  and  the  employees.— A.  I  should  say  no. 

Q.  Would  a  reduction  of  no  more  than  5  per  cent  enconra^e  a  considerable 
increase  in  imports? — A.  I  do  not  consider  myself  as  well  qualified  to  answer  a 
question  of  that  sort  as  gentlemen  who  are  engaged  in  the  importation  of  foreign 
goods,  of  whom  we  have  a  number  of  representatives  h(*re.  I  think  it  can  be  said  in 
a  general  way  in  regard  to  imports  that  the  volume  of  imports  depends  upon  the 
vogue,  the  style,  the  fashion  of  the  thing  that  is  imported  rather  than  upon  the 
rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  Allen  was  recalled  at  4.38  p.  m.  and  further  examined  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  In  yonr  annual  report  for  1900,  in  the  entire  silk  industry 
52.3  per  cent  of  the  operatives  are  reported  as  women;  in  1890,  58.6  per  cent,  and  in 
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the  labor  troubles  in  the  coal  bnsineas  in  October.  It  is  a  sympathy  strike  to  a  very 
considerable  extent.  Reference  ha8  1>een  made  to  the  efl'eet  of  the  preaching  of  the 
doctrines  held  by  those  men  who  have  gone  down  there  from  Paterson  to  foment 
disturbances,  and  they  have  been  snccessful,  the  resalt  being  a  good  many  tronbles. 
My  own  jndgment  abont  it  is  that  the  laboring  man  or  laboring  woman  who  works 
steadily  for  52  weeks  of  55  hoars  a  wei  k  nt  an  ascertained  satisfactory  wage  is  much 
better  off  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  the  laboring  person — man  or  woman  —who 
sympathizes  with  one  of  these  so-calh  d  labor'strikes  and  is  employed  part  of  the  time 
and  the  other  part  of  the  time  unemployed.  I  think  that  in  the  long  run  the  steady 
employment  at  a  satisfactory  wage  is  much  more  of  a  winning  proposition  than  the 
uncertain  employment  which  is  tb««  resalt  of  these  labor  difficulties. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Von  sp^ak  in  y oar  testimony  about  '*  throwing.''  Some 
of  nSy  not  being  acquainted  with  the  technique  of  the  trade^  would  like  to  have  that 
term  explained. — A.  Throwing  is  a  system  which  takes  the  original  Hilk  as  reeled 
from  the  cocoon  (as  we  receive  it  from  China  and  Japan  and  Italy)  and  combines  2 
or  3  threads  with  a  certain  twist,  which  makes  the  tram  or  organzine,  which  is  the 
warp  and  the  filling  for  the  weaver. 

Q.  Does  that  correspond  to  the  yam  in  cotton  goods f — A.  I  should  say  it  does. 
That  is  my  geni>ral  opinion.  Of  course  I  am  not  a  practical  manufacturer,  but  in  a 
generic  way  I  should  say  it  does. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Olxrke.)  Roughly  speaking,  throwing  is  in  the  silk  industry  what 
spinning  is  in  the  cotton  industry? — A.  Yes.  Reference  has  been  made  here  today 
to  the  fact  that  heretofore  the*throwing  industry  was  a  separate  affair  and  the  weav- 
ing industry  wan  a  separate  affair  and  the  dyeing  was  a  separate  affair,  and  so  on. 
The  tendency  of  American  manufacture  is  toward  consolidation  of  all  these  branches 
under  one  nianagpmeiit,  for  the  sake  of  the  economies  which  necessarily  result,  for 
the  sake  of  the  certainty  which  necessarily  results,  and  for  the  sake  of  comprehend- 
ing under  one  management  all  the  various  elements  of  the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnkdy.)  Do  yon  concede  that  it  is  the  inalienable  American  right 
of  the  workers  to  come  together  in  an  organization  and  make  the  demand,  if  they 
think  they  shonld  have  highi-r  wages  una  shorter  hours f — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  not  concede  it  is  their  right  to  preach  their  principles  to  others? — A. 
Certainly ;  but  when  they  go  to  the  establishment  of  a  man  and  say,  '*  You  shall  do 
as  W6  say  "—excuse  me ! 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  more  danger  in  workingmen  undertaking  organizations  than  in 
these  consolidations  of  trusts  that  capital  is  bringing  about? — A.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  day  when  every  laboring  man  and  woman  in  the  United  States  would  work  for 
H  hours  only,  and  that  may  not  bo  so  far  distant  as  we  may  perhaps  think.  I  would 
like  to  see  that  day,  and  we  are  working  out  in  the  United  States,  in  my  opinion,  a 
nearer  approach  to  that  standard  than  any  other  country  of  the  world. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  invention  is  likely  to  go  on  to  such  an  extent  that  the  day's 
work  in  productive  industries  in  this  country  may  be  reduced  to  still  shorter  hours 
than  8?— A.  I  have  not  considered  that,  because  8  hours  seems  to  be  the  hi^^hest 
standard  that  highly  skilled  labor  now  aims  at.  I  am  in  entire  synjnathy  with  labor 
in  every  aspect  of  it;  but  do  not  let  us  be  deluded  with  the  idea  that  the  laborers 
who  unite  shall  deprive  all  the  men  that  do  not  nnite  of  the  privilege  of  working 
for  whatever  wages  they  please.  That  pfinciple  seems  to  be  so  fundamental  that  it 
can  not  be  successfully  assailed  by  any  organization,  political  or  Qtherwise,  in  the 
United  States.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  right  to  organize  so  far  as  the  men 
that  nnite  aru  concerned,  but  the  men  that  do  not  unite  must  have  freedom  to  work 
assured  to  them. 

'*  Unionized  labor,"  so-called,  would  have  a  monopoly  of  the  labor  market  if  all 
laborers  and  operatives  would  join  them.  Their  difliculty  is  that  operatives  in 
sufficient  number  to  control  the  situation  desire  individual  freedom— freedom  not 
alone  from  ex  parte  action  by  the  manufacturers,  their  employers,  but  freedom  from 
ex  parte  actions  by  their  associates  who  are  organize*!  in  lal»or  unions.  To  theui 
''unionized  labor"  means  an  arbitrary  restriction  of  the  natural  labor  market,  by 
restricting  the  number  of  persons  allowed  to  learn  a  trade  a?4  apprentices,  by  restrict- 
ing the  number  of  persons  allowed  to  work  at  a  given  mill  under  their  auspices,  by 
dictating  the  rate  and  amount  of  wages,  by  claiuiiuj^  that  wages  shall  be  unifonu 
to  operatives  without  due  regard  to  individual  capacity  and  its  variable  results,  by 
ordering  ''strikes"  in  peaceful  mills  to  enforce  their  ex  parte  claims  at  other  mills, 
by  preventing  nonunion  labor  from  opening  and  operating  mills  which  nnionized 
labor  have  by  arbitrary  edict  closed.  These  restrictions  and  these  claims  non- 
unionized  labor,  by  which  is  meant  individnal  labor  standing  in  its  own  right,  feels 
itself  bound  to  resist.  They  believe  they  possess  an  inalienable  ri|(ht  to  work  at  a 
price  that  pleases  them,  provided  the  practical  result  of  that  work  is  satisfactory  to 
their  employer.  They  stand  on  the  innerent  right  of  every  man  to  work,  as  well  as 
of  every  man  to  be  idle,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  principle  in  the  first  place,  and  for 
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the  sake  of  uvoiding  the  casli  tribute  or  assessments  which  the  labor  unions  enforce^ 
they  unite  in  their  resistance  to  snch  claims  and  restrictions. 

There  are  one  or  two  matters  that  have  occurred  to  me  to  touch  upon  if  yon  will 
give  me  the  opportunity,  and  one  of  these  is  as  to  the  benefit  which  consumers  in 
this  country  receive  from  the  establishment  of  the  silk  industry  in  the  United  States. 
I  should  like  in  this  connection  to  submit  some  advertisements  which  appeared  in 
recent  issues  of  the  New  York  newspapers.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  New  York 
Xerald  of  the  28th  of  April,  1901,  which  I  happened  to  select  because  I  found  there 
:vdverti8e<l  bargains  in  silks.  I  have  tabulated  the  advertisements  in  which  retail 
stores  ndvertise  bargains  in  silks,  to  show  you  what  they  are  selling  over  the  retail 
conntei*>(  in  the  city  of  New  York,  thereby  showing  the  benefit  which  is  conferred  on 
the  consnmer  in  the  United  States  by  reason  of  the  establishment  of  the  silk  industry 
and  the  consequent  development  of  high-clasH  machinery  and  the  industrial  arts, 
dyehig,  etc.,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Weidmann.  When  I  tell  you  that  this  represents  such 
a  house  as  Siegel,  Cooper  &  Co.  offering  dress  silks  at  39  to  49  cents  a  yard,  fihrich's 
at  39  to  59  and  79,  and  other  houses  at  corresponding  prices,  offering  these  goods — 
what  they  call  bargain  silks — to  the  consumers  of  the  United  States  at  snch  prices,  it 
seems  to  me  it  might  be  pertinent  to  this  inquiry  to  submit  a  proposition  of  this 
kind.    If  so,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  turn  it  over  to  yon. 

Mr.  CI.ARKK.  We  shall  be  very  happy  to  have  you  make  it  a  part  of  your  testimony. 

The  Witness.  Very  well.     It  is  as  follows: 

**  Bargains  in  silks," 
LAdvertisemeiita  in  New  York  Hemld  April  28.  1901.] 


Retail  stores. 


Sio;?el,  Cooper  St.  Co 

Ehrich's 

Macy 

Rotnonberg 

Snellenberg 

Koch 

Adams 

Hearn 

Altman 

Abraham  &  Strauss 


Dress  silks, 
prioos. 

Cents. 
39-49 

39.59,79 

3»-45 

49 

50-05 

59-79 

49,  50. 09 
39,59 
58-09 

49  sale. 


Section. 

Pa/je. 

1 

1 

1 

12 

16 

2 

1 

16 

4 

Br.  sup- 
plement. 

1 

RIBBONS. 


Ehrich's. 


I 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  yon  able  to  state  the  duties  on  the  grades  of  silk  thus 
advertised? — A.  I  can  only  say  that  the  goods  that  are  offered  there  are  largely  of 
domestic  production. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  would  be  the  duty  on  the  corresponding  foreign 
goods f — A.  It  would  be  somewhere  between  5()  and  55  per  cent.  The  average  womd 
be  about  53  per  cent  on  foreign  goods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  you  able  to  speak  of  the  quality  of  those  goods? — A. 
They  are  mostly  known  as  women's  dress  goods;  taffetas  largely,  which  go  to  make 
np  the  average  pnrohasvj  of  the  average  woman  in  the  United  States.  The  same 
thing  can  be  fonnd  in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  nnd  so  on.  It  is  simply  an 
emphasis  of  the  low  price  at  which  goods  are  offered  today  in  the  American  market 
to  the  American  consumer;  and  I  think  that  is  a  legitimate  result  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  silk  industry  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  result  of  home  competition f— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  or  one  of  the  other  gentlemen  stated  to-dav,  I  believe, 
that  a  consolidatitm  of  the  silk  industry  is  impossible.  If  that  is  so,  will  yon  state 
why  it  is  impossible  to  bring  all  the  silk  manufacturers  into  one  great  corporation? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is  impossible.  I  simpiv  know  the  consensus  of  opinion 
among  the  silk  manufacturers  is  that  it  is  impossible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  In  your  testimony  this  morning  you  referred  to  Mr.  Robert 
Schwarzenbach.    Will  you  state  who  he  is,  and  also  state  his  relation  to  the  silk 
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indastry  in  this  country  and  in  foreifi^  oonntrie 
countries.  He  is  a  genius — a  man  that  can  o 
national  tariffs  and  study  conditions  in  various 
manufacture  in  5  countries.  He  is  like  few  other 
them — not  many — but  he  has  successfully  accom 
Huber,  if  you  could  hear  him^  I  am  sure  your  know 
be  very  much  enlarged.  He  is  Swiss  bom,  and  bri 
and  we  are  reaping  the  benefit  of  them  in  this  inc 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Schwarzenbach  one  of  the  largest  sill 

Q.  And  he  is  manufacturing  in  more  than  one  Ei 
icaf — A.  In  4  European  countries.  In  this  coi 
West  Hoboken  and  Union  Hill,  in  New  Jersey,  w] 
one  in  Altoona,  Pa.,  where  he  does  his  throwing. 

Q.  Therefore  you  say  his  testimony,  which  you  1 
conditions  and  in  regard  to  methods  of  trade 
another,  would  be  fairly  representative  of  Europe 
saying  that  a  man  who  can  successfully  conduct 
ferent  tariff  arrangements,  as  he  does  in  Europe,  a 
the  London  market,  where  they  have  no  tariff  on 
without  saying  that  he  is  a  man  of  distinguishe 
closest  attention.  That  is  mv  Judgment  of  him  a< 
manufacturer  and  fh>m  my  pleasant  intercourse  w 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  a  manufacturer  of  sill 
established  the  silk-lace  manufacture  In  Brooklyn 
to  American  interests.  His  letter  on  the  subject 
of  silk  laces  in  this  country.  It  is  dated  on  the  (i 
letter  that  I  wrote  him.  With  your  permission  I ' 
information.     [Reading:] 

''  The  fact  is,  our  business  is  not  what  it  used  to 
too  strong;  all  duties  are  ad  valorem — not  one  sf 
last  two  tariffs  we  failed  to  get  anything  specific, 
laces  pay  half  the  rate  of  duty.  It  is  not  Apprai 
he  can  to  help  American  industries  and  manufactc 
pay  a  duty-r-specific — though  small,  yet  it  was  sui 
United  States,  as  you  may  learn  by  large  manufao 
Wilkesbarre,  ratchogue,  and  other  places.  The  I 
making  fine  cotton  lace  rather  than  silk.'* 

There  is  a  case  where  a  manufaoturer  has  been  < 
silk  laces  were  protected  with  a  nominal  rate  of 
but  silk  laces,  being  a  matter  that  you  can  put  in 
terranean  part  of  a  trunk  and  import  in  very  larg 
great  disadvantage.  When  cotton  laces  were  pre 
specific  duty,  it  became  more  to  bis  interest  to  ma 
mention  that  instance  to  show  you  the  operation 
extended  to  the  silk  industry,  wherever  and  howe^ 
be  a  very  desirable  thing. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  silk  features  of  the  ' 
were  arrived  at  arter  a  full  and  thorough  consic 
some  American  manufacturers  think  they  are  too  1 
was  the  Wish  of  the  Government  that  the  rate  sho 
The  ability  of  the  silk  manufacturer  was  equal  to 
arrived  at  which  has  produced  a  fairly  satisfactory 
portion  of  the  goods  is  concerned. 

Anywhere  from  one- third  to  one-half  of  the  for< 
specific  tariffs,  depending  on  the  price  of  raw  silk 
to-(!ay.  The  specific  duty  is  a  good  thing  when  1 
tively  not  so  good  when  the  pnce  of  silk  is  higl 
pound  more  than  50  per  cent  is  brought  in  under  the 
familiar  with  the  ad  valorem  system  know  what  1 
importers  are  under  that  system.  Whenever  the  < 
shall  be  up  again  for  consiaeration,  my  Judgment  i 
silk  manufacturers  almost  universally  in  favor  of 

My  opinion  is  that  specific  rates,  although  nc 
really  the  most  satisfactory  as  a  fact.  They  put  t 
ascertain  the  weight,  and  the  goods  pay  so  mucli 
system  it  is  a  question  of  sworn  value,  and,  as  you  1 
cially  where  manufacturers  make  goods  for  one  mi 
other  market ;  and  the  American  market  demands 
are  not  in  demand  in  Europe.    They  like  one  s 
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prepared  differently.  It  is  a  different  article  in  essence,  and  therefore  we  can  not 
compare  them  with  articles  that  have  a  circulation  on  the  other  side  on  acconiit  of 
the  variation  in  the  fabrics  and  in  the  styles. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  it  not  also  a  matter  of  appraisement  in  the  custom- 
house  heref — A.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  appraiser's  department  is  searching  for  the 
highest  aiid  best  information  it  can  get;  but  in  the  nature  of  things  the  appraiBem 
can  not  arrive  at  it. 

Q.  However,  it  is  a  question  of  appraisement  here  also,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Naturally. 

Q.  Are  not  the  goods  consigned  here  rather  than  billed  here  under  invoice? — A.  I  Ao 
not  think  that  is  as  much  the  case  now  as  formerly. 

Q.  It  used  to  be? — A.  Very  much  so. 

Q.  And  therefore  it  came  to  be  nearly  altogether  a  question  of  appraisal  in  this 
country? — A.  Certainly.  Absolutely.  And  uiey  were  consigned  to  agents  of  the 
foreign  manufacturers  after  the  real  buyers  of  American  importers  were  driven  out  of 
buying  on  the  other  side. 

The  Philadelphia  commission  is  on  record  on  that  question  in  its  official  report. 
In  1878  we  had  two  examinations  of  the  operations  of  the  imported  values  of  goods, 
on«^  by  the  New  York  commission  and  one  in  Philadelphia;  and  the  Philadelphia 
commission,  after  considering  the  advantages  and  defects  of  both  systems  of  collect- 
ing duty,  reported  as  follows:  ''To  summarize  briefly  the  chief  points  of  the  fore- 
going comparison,  the  ad  valorem  system  has  the  advantage  of  being  universally 
applicable  and  theoretically  the  fairest ;  the  specific  system,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
many  defects  in  principle,  as  has  been  shown,  and  some  decided  advantages  iu  prac- 
tice. With  a  tariff  justly  framed  as  to  classifications,  and  not  extending  the  specific 
principle  beyond  just  limits,  superior  efficiency  in  collection  under  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  revenue  service  seems  assured,  and  the  end  is  both  desirable  and  necessary." 

In  my  opinion,  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  at  the  i>ort  of  New  York,  which  rep- 
resents in  the  main  the  best  expert  authority  the  Government  possesses  on  such 
questions,  will  favor  the  specific  system  wherever  it  can  be  applied  as  the  fairest  to 
the  importer  and  as  a  grenter  revenue  producer  to  the  Government. 

In  connection  with  the  report  of  Mr.  Huber,  I  would  like  to  present  to  the  commis- 
sion th  i  s  book  which  is  entitled  The  Silk  Industry  of  the  Un  ited  States,  or  the  Silk  Goods 
of  America,  and  was  edited  by  Mr.  Wyckoff  in  1879.  It  takes  up  the  various  branches 
of  the  silk  industry  of  the  I'nlted  States,  deals  with  them  Jrom  a  historical  point  of 
view,  and  brings  them  down  to  that  date.  I  think  you  will  be  interested  in  the 
observations  which  are  herein  contained,  because  they  are  absolutely  trustworthy. 
For  instance,  here  is  a  chapter  on  raw  silk  and  sewing-machine  twist;  and  it  takes 
up  the  ribbon  and  broad  silks,  dyeing,  etc.,  and  shows  the  early  beginnings  of  the 
wnole  thing — from  the  inception  of  the  silk  industry  down  to  that  date.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  presenting  it  to  you  with  oui  compliments. 

Mr.  Wyckoff  was  one  of  my  predecessors  as  secretary  of  this  association  and  his 
work,  taken  in  connection  with  Mr.  Ruber's  treatise,  will  inform  th©  commission  of 
the  entire  history  and  development  of  the  silk  industry  in  America  from  its  com- 
mencement down  to  the  present  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  yon  know  what  method  the  mills  have  for  marketing 
their  goods?  Do  they  go  through  commission  houses  or  agencies,  or  in  what  form 
of  distribution  are  silk  goods  put  upon  the  market?— A.  In  all  ways. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  a  fact  that  the  commission  houses  have  had  control  of  silk  goods 
for  quite  a  number  of  years  in  this  country  f— A.  Mr.  Huber  has  treated  that  subject 
with  such  great  clearness  in  his  report  that  I  would  like  to  refer  you  to  what  he  says 
on  page  56  about  selling  organization,  and  conditions  of  sales.  He  is  a  practical 
importer  and  a  practical  manufacturer,  and  he  has  set  out  on  that  page  and  on  page 
50  also  a  very  full  statement  of  the  conditions.  Of  course,  Mr.  Huber  is  a  gentleman 
who  buys  silk  for  cash  and  is  not  under  the  control  of  commission  men;  be  is  not 
ground  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  stones,  and  therefore  he  has  sympathy 
for  those  who  a*  e. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Can  you  give  the  commission  reliable  data  as  to  the  several 
States  in  which  the  silk  industry  is  now  established?— A.  With  the  permission  of 
Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North,  chief  statistician  of  the  department  of  manufactures  for  the 
United  States  census  of  1900, 1  am  at  liberty  to  give  to  the  commission  the  following 
preliminary  statement  of  the  official  returns : 
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Camparativs  BHrnmarr  of  ike  United  States,  by  Stmtee :  1880,  1890,  and  1900. 
[Inolading  braida  and  trimmings.] 


States. 


United  States.. 


Year. 


1900 
1890 
1880 


California  . . . 
Connecticut . 


Delaware. 
lUinoia  ... 


1900 
1890 
1880 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1900 
1900 
1890 


Nam- 
ber  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


483 
472 


Average  number  of  wage-earners  and  total 
wages. 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachasetts.. 


Michigan 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire . 
New  Jersey 


New  York. 


North  Carolina . 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. . . 


Rhode  IsUnd  . 


Utah  .... 
Vermont. 
Virginia. 


All  other  Stotes>. 


1880 

1 

1900 

1 

1890 

1 

1880 

1 

1900 

2 

1890 

4 

1880 

4 

1900 

20 

1890 

20 

1880 

22 

1900 

2 

1890 

1 

1890 

1 

1880 

1 

1900 

2 

1880 

1 

1900 

180 

1890 

132 

1880 

100 

1900 

92 

1890 

185 

1880 

151 

1900 

8 

1890 

1 

1890 

3 

1880 

6 

1900 

121 

1890 

66 

1880 

49 

1900 

6 

1890 

3 

1880 

1 

1900 

2 

1880 

1 

1900 

3 

1890 

1 

1900 

11 

1890 

5 

1880 

6 

Capital. 


$81. 052. 201 
51, 007, 537 


308,847 

112.283 

164,300 

12, 166,  775 

9.037,042 

4.436,500 

(') 

259,540 
422,096 
82,000 
0) 
(') 
(') 
(•) 
(•) 

50.400 

20.900 

5, 649, 758 

3, 853, 296 

1.306,900 

(») 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(») 

0) 

29,285,792 

16, 809, 927 

6,  952,  326 

9, 800, 207 

11, 165, 918 

4,696.775 

180,376 

*  37,830 

24,700 

20.694,028 

9,362,063 

1,370.900 

680,252 

122,256 

(•) 

(•) 

(') 

594,369 

(•) 
1,312,272 

634.420 
61.000 


Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 

Total 
wages. 

Men. 

16 

years 

and 

over. 

Wom- 
en, 16 
years 
and 
over. 

Chil- 
dren, 
under 

16 
years. 

65,416  '$20,982,194 
49.382  1  17.762,441 
31, 337  1      .  146. 705 

24,206 
17,602 
9,375 

34,797 
28,014 
16.396 

6,418 
2,866 
5.566 

117            32,095 

203            68,290 

151             41, 400 

6,514       2,392,873 

4,964       1,847,531 

3,428       1,028,530 

24 

49 

20 

2,763 

1,540 

785 

71 

152 

106 

8,585 

8,301 

1,990 

2 
2 
25 
166 
123 
653 

412          i2i,644  \         81 
756  1        241, 322           157 
259  '          72. 195  ,          67 

310 
589 
135 

21 
10 

57 

::::::;:::::::;::::::::::::: 

:::::;::;;::;:;:;::::::::::: 

:::::::;:::::::::  ::l:::::::: 

72 

82 

8,110 

2.993 

1,826 

20,633  1          28 

11.000            12 

1,110.234       1.102 

1.038,»4          977 

521, 726          353 

44 

66 
1,837 
1,928 
1,286 

14 
171 

88 
188 

1 

1 

j 

24, 167 
17,446 
12,649 

7,861 
12,719 

9,633 
209 

9.232,532     11,279 
6,634.610       7,773 
4, 177, 746  ,     4, 696 
2,861,818       3,149 
4.983.063       4.456 
2.590,025       2,405 
26.430            35 

11,679 
8,773 
6,360 
4.289 
7,983 
6,459 
119 

1,199 
899 

2,493 
413 
280 

1,769 
66 

36  1          11, 173  1           8 

135  ,          12, 550  1          21 

21,028       4.629.625       5,214 

9,330       2.725,285       2,420 

3,189           678,120       1,000 

455          166,675  1        134 

186            53,471             49 

28 

73 

11,666 

5,617 

1,870 

326 

107 

ii 

4,249 

1,298 

319 

6 

30 

1 

!...! '"    '. 

472 

105,056  1        144  1        228            101 

1,080 
678 
85 

303.171 
138. 779 
15, 415 

291 

146 

16 

758 
392 
62 

81 

141 

7 

•  Included  in  *'  All  other  States." 

*  Includes  States  havine  less  than  3  establishments  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  estab- 
lishments may  not  be  disoloAed.  These  eHtablinhroents  are  distributed  as  follows :  1900— Delaware,  2 ; 
Maine,  1;  Maryland.  2;  Michigan.  2;  New  Hampshire,  2;  Utah.  2.  1890— Maine.  1:  Michigan,  1; 
MisHouri.l;  North  Carolina,  I ;  Virginia,  1.  1880— Sjmsas,  1;  Maine,  1;  Missouri,  1;  NewHamp- 
■hire,  1 ;  Rhode  Island,  1 ;  Vermont,  1. 
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Comparative  summary  of  the  UwUed  States,  by  States:  1880,  1890,  and  1900— Continued. 
[Including  braids  and  trimminfi^.] 


neons 
expenses. 

Cost  of 

materials 

used. 

Yftlue  of 
products. 

Number 

of 
spindles. 

Looms. 
Power. 

Stotes. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Hand. 

'      United  States 

$10,264,208 
4.259,623 

$63,405,665 
51.004,425 
22,467,701 

$107,256,258 
87,296.454 
41,0:(3.045 

1,977,404 

1,067,895 

426,580 

44,806 
22,569 
8.474 

44.183 

30.822 

6,321 

173 
1.747 
8,158 

California 

4,113 
10,438 

*  "637.' 450* 

270,436 

658 

146,219 

146.406 

80,905 

7,198,008 

6,201.876 

3,811,206 

255.902 

271, 912 

150, 175 

12,378,981 

9,788,951 

5,881,000 

8,380 

2,817 

850 

160,743 

129,664 

88,825 

2 

36 

24 

2,975 

1.378 

615 

2 

1 

**2,'976' 

1,872 

603 

Connecticat 

35 
34 

Delaware 

6 
12 

lUinois      

42,410 
35,761 

187,514 
314.855 
125,805 

421,068 
785,845 
244,150 

84 

126 
64 

27 
44 

13 

7 

732 

88 
51 

Kft^fias 

Maine 

Maryland r 

3,798 

84,306 

15,760 

3.823.963 

8.251,893 

l./H),515 

100,861 

35,415 

5,957,532 

5,557,569 

8,764.260 

6 

OT.'Jii* 

81,435 
30.450 

ii 

39 

1,040 

540 

241 

14 

**i,6i7* 

444 

88 

39 

Massachusetts 

882,745 
484,390 

23 

96 

153 

Michigan 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

Waw  Jersev 

4,896,596 
1.856.137 

21,631,118 
17,908.883 
9.678,536 
6,570,037 
10,174,818 
5,331,804 
99.403 

39,960,662 
30, 760, 371 
17,122.230 
12,706,246 
19,417,796 
10,170,140 
185.354 

586,005 
859,364 
210,783 
136,703 
154.969 
67,271 
18,790 

20,672 
11,724 
4,553 
5,268 
4,040 
2,086 
125 

20,557 
11.487 
2,956 
5,175 
8.888 
1,096 
125 

15 

237 

1.597 

New  York 

1.601.527 
1,123,671 

83 

1.053 
991 

North  Carolina 

5.159 

Ohio      

2.662 

'■2,*45i,'826* 
939.051 

13,983 

19.495 

19.884.869 

18,094.889 

1,830,985 

818. 561 ' 

149,763 

38,927 

53,110 

31,072,926 

19,357,546 

3, 401, 840 

1,311,333 

229,062 

96 

""'iii'sis' 

318,216 

25,241 

4,212 

8,393 

16 
22 
12,826 
3,683 
828 
533 
43 

"ii'796 

8,360 

566 

533 
43 

16 

Pennsylvania  , . . .  t  . , 

23 
29 

323 

262 

Rhode  Island 

108,454 
17,427 

Utah 

:::::::::::::::: 

Vermont 

........ 

Virglpia 

15,300 

720,525 

961,600 

41,798 

147 

All  other  States  > 

128,685 
15,862 



1,886,448 

713,254 

82,510 

2,068,554 
995,114 
111,725 

86,866 
96,704 
8,610 

785 

169 

2 

779 
169 



8 

*2 



>  Includes  States  having  less  than  8  establishments  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  estab- 
lishments may  not  be  disclosed.  These  establishments  are  distributed  as  follows :  1900— Delaware,  2 ; 
Maine,  1;  Maryland.  2;  Michigan,  2;  New  Hampshire,  2;  Utah.  2.  1890— Maine,  1:  Michigan,  1 :  Mia- 
souri,  1 :  North  Carolina,  1 ;  Vfrginia,  1.  1830— Kansas,  1 ;  Maine,  1 ;  Missouri,  1 ;  New  flampshire.  1 ; 
Rhode  Island,  1 ;  Termont,  1. 
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Appkndix  to  Testimony  of  Fr 

[Extract  from  report  on  the  Paris  Kx] 

8ILK8  AND  SILK  GOODS,   GROUP  : 

[By  Meflsra.  Robert  Schwarzenbach  and  £ 

(Page  22  of  annual  report  of  Silk  Association  of  Ai 

Tlie  United  States  of  America,  number  of  exhil 
prizes:  Grand  prix,  1;  gold  medal,  3;  silver  meda 
mention,  2. 

"  The  emplacement  of  this  very  remarkable  exbil 
Italian  exhibition,  had  the  defect  of  being  too  sma 
spectiTe,  and  of  allowing  no  right  display  of  the  t 
pretend  t-o  represent  J nstly  the  silk  industry  of  tb< 
which  the  American  industry  counts,  onlv  about  3, 
many  hundreds  of  mannfactnrers  only  a  dozen,  anc 
the  last  moment,  about  6  weeks  before  the  openi 
their  goods  in  I'ffris.  It  must  be  said,  however,  th 
have  exhibited  vrH>^  not  expressly  prepared  for  the 
their  current  proaii**tion  for  the  American  market, 
really  most  remarkable. 

''The  Empire  Silk  Works,  Paterson,  presented 
silks  (fancy  mufflers)  from  the  simplest  to  the  heai 
kinds  Macclesfield  could  not  better  exhibit  them, 
excellent  tfste  of  the  designer  in  simple  lines  or  o1 
combination  these  eoods  were  of  very  quiet  and  re 

**  Doherty  &  Wausworth  seem  to  make  a  speci; 
Chine,  for  which  they  can  only  be  congratulated,  a 
at  present  mostly  favored  by  dame  fashion.  As  far 
Chine  and  mousselines  exhibited  were  fanltlesslv  w< 
which  shows  that  the  cooperative  industry  of  the  i 
great  progress  in  the  United  States. 

*'  The  Liberty  Silk  Company  exhibited  very  pi 
nearly  all  in  most  agreeable  colors,  which  give 
ability. 

**  Other  exhibitors,  as,  for  instance.  Cardinal  <& 
blures  (Damasse's),  one-colored  or  of  various  ooloi 
small  designs  of  flowers  and  figures,  which  also  pro 
work. 

**  There  are  also  fancies,  mostly  on  light  tafiota  j 
and  narrow  or  broad  Pointille's  stripes,  like  Mexic 
binations  and  good  qualities. 

''It  having  l^n  decided  that  the  American  silk  i 
it  could  not  be  otherwise  but  that  its  active  repr 
Allen,  secretary  of  the  Silk  Association  of  Anieri< 
prix;  and  he  did  it  so  amiablv  that  the  jury  could 
tion  was  given  to  the  Richardson  Silk  Company,  B 
United  States  for  their  excellent  sewing  silks.  If 
industry  has  a  chance  to  succeed  some  day  in  exp 
manufacturers.  For  the  American  sewing  silk  is  tl 
the  best  Japan  filatures,  dyed  unweighted,  are  use 
would  probably  have  been  given  to  a  broad-silk  n 
firms  wnich  would  have  had  the  first  claim  to  such 
through  their  absence. 

''Also  John  N.  Steams  &,  Co.  could  not  be  take 
not  exhibit  at  all  seric  isly,  but  had  only  a  few  pie< 
they  then  obtained  the  gold  medal.  Really,  these 
considered  at  all,  as  they  were  not  to  be  seen  eithe 
jury  to  the  American  section.  But  even  here  the  | 
another  exhibitor  who,  having  come  expressly  to  F 
one  piece  in  the  show  case  of  one  of  his  competitor! 
remainder  of  his  goods  at  all. 

''Whoever  had  seen  the  American  silk  exhibit 
modest  and  restricted  shape,  it  made  an  exoellen 
better  than,  for  instance,  the  Italian  exhibition, 
turers  continue  in  the  next  few  years  to  make  prog 
is  no  doubt,  and  if,  at  n  future  international  expos 
acter,  they  do  not  mind  the  efforts  and  expenses 
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snch  oocasionSy  they  will  not  only  get  one  grand  prix,  but  many  of  them.  We  are 
convinced  of  it. 

**  On  this  occasion  may  we  be  allowed  to  add  a  few  remarks  of  general  nature 
which  come  to  our  mind  in  discussing  the  American  silk  exhibition? 

''  To  the  attentive  observer  of  the  economical  development  of  the  nations  there 
are  few  facts  so  interesting  as  the  enormous  progress  of  the  United  States  during 
the  last  10  years  in  the  domain  of  textile  industry.  We  may  well  ask  ourselves  how 
old  worn-out  Europe,  divided  comparativelv  in  small  customs  divisions,  armed  to 
the  teethy  and  nearly  crushed  by  taxes,  will  be  able  to  fight  in  future  the  young 
American  giant.  'We  have  scarcely  a  doubt  as  to  tbe  finskl  result  of  the  struggle. 
America  will  remain  victor  on  the  whole  line. 

''  Tbe  United  States  to-day  counts  76,000,000  inhabitants.  In  1920  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  100,000,000.  From  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and  from  New 
Orleans  to  Niagara  Falls  one  zone  of  customs,  within  which  is  absolute  free  trade; 
incomparable  treasures  of  the  soil,  below  and  on  the  earth ;  no  standing  army  which 
could  in  any  way  be  considered  as  a  financial  burden ;  no  noteworthy  direct  taxes;  no 
socialistic  party  with  a  tendency  to  upset  the  present  form  of  government;  uo  class 
hatred  against  capital ;  the  best  public  schools,  incomparable,  rich,  and  independ- 
ent universities;  a  working  class  highly  intelligent  and  contented,  temperate  in  the 
use  of  alcohol ;  a  strict  division  of  labor  to  the  e^reatest  extent;  no  German  festivals 
(schuetzenfeste  and  stengerfeste) ;  no  'blue'  (iole)  Mondays. 

''In  the  face  of  these  conditions  who  can  still  doubt  that  America  will  within  20 
or  30  years  outflank  us  in  every  domain  f  So  far  we  thought  that  the  American  highly 
protective  tariff  would  protect  us  from  encountering  also  the  American  oompetition 
m  the  world's  neutral  markets.  But,  unfortunately,  it  st  ems  that  even  this  conso- 
lation is  going  to  be  taken  away  from  us.  Americans  have  learned  from  their  Euro- 
pean teacners  to  sell  below  cost  in  foreign  countries  their  excess  of  production  and 
to  cover  the  loss  by  demanding  higher  prices  in  their  own  country.  Probably  the 
time  is  coming  when  we  in  Europe  shall  also  have  to  take  up  the  fight  with  silk 
goods  of  American  origin  in  the  markets  of  Great  Britain.  Aa  if  we  had  not  suffi- 
cient competition  there  already !  '* 

From  another  part  of  the  Swiss  jurors'  report  is  taken  the  following  chapter 
devoted  to  the  American  silk  industry.     [Page  24,  Silk  Association  report.] 

**  America. — Unfortunately,  we  have  to-day  no  statistical  figures  about  the  amount 
and  the  different  kinds  of  production  of  the  American  silk  industry  during  the  last 
10  years.  The  compilation  of  the  figures,  which  is  now  in  progress  in  America,  is 
not  yet  finished.  The  only  material  which  we  have  at  our  disposition,  enabling  us 
to  come  to  some  conclusion  regarding  the  total  production  in  America,  is  the  report 
of  the  Silk  Association  of  America  of  August,  1900.  We  see,  for  instance,  from  the 
otficial  table  of  imports  of  raw  silk  (Table  P  of  the  Swiss  report)  the  imports  in  the 
year  1900  (from  July  1,  1899,  to  June  30,  1900)  amounted  to  11,268,310 pounds,  valued 
at  $44,549,672,  against  4,917,688*pounds  and  $17,994,654  in  1891,  or,  percentually 
expressed,  America  imports  to-dav  130  per  cent  more  raw  silk  than  10  years  ago. 
The  import  increases  constantly  from  year  to  year,  except  1894  and  1897,  and  the 
values  correspond  nearly  always  with  the  fluctuations  of  prices. 

**  As  far  as  the  production  of  broad  silk  in  America  is  concerned,  the  American 
representative  of  the  jury  estimated  it  at  10,000  francs  ($2,000)  per  loom  per  year, 
which,  with  30,000  looms,  would  make  a  total  production  of  300,000,000  francs 
($60,000,000).  We  consider  this  estimate,  however,  decidedly  exaggerated,  esoe- 
cially  for  the  one  reason  that  the  American  mills,  as  a  rule,  are  not  working  fully 
the  year  round.  Besides,  we  must  consider  the  fact  that  th  time  for  working  in 
American  mills  is,  in  New  Jersey,  for  instance,  only  55  hours  per  week.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  also  that  this  loss,  in  comparison  to  other  countries, 
is  at  least  partlv  compensated  by  the  fact  that  in  America  coarser  sizes  of  raw  mate- 
rial are  generally  used. 

**  We  have  found  that  the  Swiss  production  amounts  to  6,000  francs  ($1,200)  per 
loom  per  year,  and  if  we  add  about  30  per  cent,  taking  into  consideration  the  con- 
ditions in  America,  we  ought  to  arrive  at  abontthe  right  figure,  according  to  our  ideas, 
viz,  8,000  francs  ($1,600)  per  loom  per  year.  On  this  basis  the  production  of  broad 
silks  in  America  would  amount  to  about  240,000,000  francs  ($48,000,000),  against 
104,000,000  francs  ($20,800,000)  for  Zurich,  and  412,500,000  francs  ($82,500,000)  for 
Lyons.  We  emphasize  distinctly  that  we  speak  now  only  of  broad  silks,  as  other- 
wise a  production  of  240,000,000  francs  ($48,000,000)  against  a  raw-silk  import  of 
$44,550,000  (which,  however,  will  not  nearly  amount  to  so  much  this  year)  would 
seem  totally  incorrect.  Against  the  import  of  raw  silk  we  naturally  ou^ht  toonposo 
the  whole  production  of  the  American  silk  industry,  which  also  occnpies  7,000  rib- 
bon looms,  besides  the  production  of  sewing  silks,  twist  silks,  etc.  The  total  pro- 
duction is  estimated  at  $80,000,000. 

''  As  the  whole  production  is  sold  exclusively  in  the  same  country,  these  figures 
show  what  an  enormous,  steadily  increasing  ability  of  consumption  the  Amoricaa 
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market  haa.  But  in  order  to  fully  appreciate  the  al 
also  consider  what  America  imports  in  silk  goods.  1 
Although  America's  own  prod  net ivebess  is  to-day  102 
ago,  yet  ^he  import  of  silk  >;oods  of  1899-1900  was  nea 
and  1895.  Dress  and  piece  goodH  participate  espec 
•  amount  never  before  reached  during  the  period  of  10 
which  must  be  added  $8,175,766  for  revenue  duty  (j 
$23,601,740,  or,  in  round  figures,  123,000,000  francs. 

''We  can  therefore  say  that  America  consumes  for  i 
broad  silks  (own  production  and  import),  which  is  by 
tion  of  all  countries  of  which  we  nre  speaking  here, 
imported  goods,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  tot  id  import 
from  France,  have  nearly  reached  again  the  largest 
many,  England,  Austria,  and  China  nave  not  been  ab] 
can  export  figures  of  the  beginning  of  the  last  10  yean 
the  last  year  to  one-half  for  Germany  and  England,  t< 
one-fourth  for  China.  Italy  and  .Japan  export  to-day  i 
States,  namely,  50  i>er  cent  and  100  per  cent  more,  res 
American  tariff,  however,  even  Japan  has  not  reached 
that  year." 

[Foot  note  Added  to  Mr.  Schwanenbach>  report,  by  FrankUn  Al 
of  America,  p.  75  of  their  annual  repo 

Mr.  Schwarzenbach  has  omitted  to  take  into  account 
of  dress  and  piece  goods  imported  into  the  llnited  St 
imports  under  tbeDin^ley  tariff  act  of  1897,  which  ei 
stautially  half  of  the  importations  of  dress  and  piee 
than  under  the  exclusively  ad  valorem  tariff  of  1883.  ** 
ranging  in  invoice  values  from  $18,412,192  imported  in 
shown  by  the  statistical  report  of  the  Silk  Associatic 
quotes,  evidently  includes  a  considerable  percentage 
although  not  so  specifically  classed  in  the  Ignited  Sta 
shown  by  the  sudden  drop  of  "  all  other  dutiable  si 
tariff  which  calls  '*a  spade  a  spade, ^'  in  contrast  with  1 
clauses  of  the  previous  ad  valorem  tariff.  The  point  J 
lowing  data  taken  ftt)m  the  report  which  he  quotes: 


Ad  valorem  tariff  of  1883: 

Fiscal  vears  ending  Jnne  30— 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

189« 

jg97 

Dingley  tariff  of  *  1897:*  * 

Fiscal  years  ending  June  30 — 

189K 

1899 

1900 


Dre 
piec< 


$10, 
9, 
13. 
7, 
6. 
4. 
4, 


9, 
13, 
15, 


TESmOHY  OF  ME.  OTTO  AH] 

Partner  of  William  Sohroeder  4-  Co,,  New 

The  special  subcommission  met  in  the  rooms  of  the 
a.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  12.37  p.m.  Mr.  Otto 
firm  of  William  Scbroeder  &  Co.,  was  introduced  a 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name,  addrc 
Andreae,  jr..  No.  469  Broome  street,  member  of  the  fin 
I  want  to  preface  my  testimony  by  statiug  that  I  attei 
n^ent  than  to  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  bnsiness. 
ent  abroad,  otherwise  we  would  have  brought  him  a 
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regardinj^  the  basiness,  but  I  am  ready  to  answer  aDything  you  gentlemen  see  fit  to 
ask. 

Q.  Where  are  the  mills  located  in  which  you  are  interested! — A.  In  Paterson; 
Carbondale,  Pa. ;  we  have  also  started  one  in  Norfolk,  Va. 

Q.  What  kind  of  goods  are  yon  producing  in  these  several  milisf — A.  We  are  pro- 
ducing a  little  of  everything;  plain  goods,  fancy  goods.  We  try  to  make  anything 
that  is  going  in  the  silk  business,  in  the  silk  line. 

Q.  In  yonr  mercantile  business  do  you  dispose  of  the  goods  of  other  manufaoturerB 
as  well  as  those  of  your  own  companies? — A.  We  are  practically  the  agents  of  Wil- 
liam Schroeder,  of  Crefcld,  selling  his  foreign  products  here  as  a  commission  hoose. 

Q.  So  you  are  an  importer  as  well  as  a  manufacturer? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  give  us  information  in  regard  to  the  course  of 
the  trade  in  recent  years,  the  production  at  home,  the  tendencv  of  prices,  whether 
upward  or  downward,  and  the  effect  of  the  competition  here  of  foreign  goods? — A. 
As  far  as  domestic  business  is  concerned,  I  can  not  add  anything  at  all  to  that  most 
able  paper  which  Mr.  Hnber  has  ffiven  you,  and  which  has  been  presented  to  yon 
by  Mr.  Allen.  It  really  covers  all  the  ground.  All  prices  are  entirely  oontrollecf  by 
competition,  ignoring  the  cost  of  the  product  altogether.  In  other  words,  if  there 
is  an  overproduction  here,  the  price  goes  down ;  the  manufacturer  has  to  realize  on 
his  merchandise. 

Q.  If  there  is  an  excess  of  importation  does  that  have  a  similar  effect? — A.  A  simi- 
lar effect  naturally  on  both  the  price  of  the  imported  product  and  the  price  of  the 
domestic  product.    The  price  is  entirely  regulated  by  the  demand  for  the  article. 

Q.  Are  the  goods  which  you  import  substantially  the  same  kind  as  those  which 
you  manufacture? — A.  Not  exactly;  no.  There  are  certain  specialties  of  the  better 
qualities  that  we  import  in  other  things,  things  that  we  have  practically  to  import, 
with  the  manufacture  of  which  we  can  not  compete  in  this  country. 

Q.  In  so  far,  then,  as  they  are  essential  they  are  not  strictly  competitiye  f — A.  Not 
strictly  competitive ;  no.  There  are  certain  specialties  indifferent  branches  used 
for  different  purposes  where  they  still  compete  and  which  we  still  import  quite 
extensively. 

Q.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  take  the  place  of  goods  which  would  otherwise  be 
used,  the  product  of  American  looms?— A.  Not  exactly.  It  is  a  question.  A  good 
deal  of  style,  disposition,  fashion,  thiugs  which  originate  abroad  come  to  ns  from 
abroad  first,  which  eventually  are  copi^  here.    That  is  about  the  extent  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  export  as  well  as  import?— A.  No;  we  do  not  export  at  all.  In  fact 
there  is  nothing  in  the  export  line  just  at  present. 

Q*  (By  Senator  Kylb.)  It  has  been  stated  that  the  production  in  this  conntrv  is 85 
millions  per  annum;  what  percentage  of  that  goes  abroad?— A.  I  do  not  think  any 
at  all.  It  would  be  infinitesimal.  I  think,  however,  people  have  sent  some  specimens 
abroad  which  have  competed  favorably. 

Q.  What  is  the  meaning,  then,  on  page  24  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Schwarzeubach, 
which  Mr.  Allen  has  quoted? — A.  I  think  he  means  to  state  that  Americans  have 
learned  from  their  competitors  abroad  that  their  excess  product  should  be  disposed 
of  in  other  markets  thau  the  home  markets;  in  other  words,  insuring  a  buver  that 
his  price  is  not  reduced  before  he  gets  a  chance  to  dispose  of  his  merchandise, 
which  happens  in  this  country  to  a  great  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mt,  Clarke.)  So  far  as  American  exportation  is  ooncerned,  he  is  speaking 
in  the  future? — A.  In  the  future;  yes. 

Q  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  American  consumer  in 
case  any  great  disaster  should  overtake  the  American  producers  of  silk? — A.  It 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  consumer  undoubtedly,  because  the  consumer  would 
undoubtedly  have  to  pay  a  sreat  deal  higher  price  for  merchandise  thau  he  is  paying 
to-day,  and  it  would  put  the  control  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer. He  could  advance  his  price  or  do  whatever  he  pleased.  The  consumer 
is  benefited  to-day,  really  by  the  competition  that  exists  between  the  American 
manufacturers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  If  there  were  no  imports  whatever,  do  you  thiuk  this  com- 
petition would  be  as  severe  as  now? — A.  It  would  leave  a  field  for  the  making  of 
some  qualities  which  are  not  made  here  now,  but  I  think  good,  healthy  competition 
ftom  all  over  the  world  is  a  very  good  thing. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  is  the  consumption  of  raw  silk  in  the  Unitod 
States? — A.  What  do  you  mean  by  raw  silk? 

Q.  Of  the  manufactured  silk?— A    I  really  could  not  give  you  that. 

Senator  Kyle.  What  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  information  as  to  what  extent  tho 
American  manufacturer  is  expanding  trade — getting  hold  of  the  American  market? — 
A.  Mr.  Ruber's  report  is  70  per  cent  of  75  millions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Claukr.)  Are  you  speaking  now  of  broad  goods — ^pieco  goods? — A.  Of 
broad  goods  only. 

Q.  The  total  consumption  would  be  measured  by  the  domestic  production  mod 
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imports,  wonld  it  Dotf — A.  All  imports  of  broad  go4 
IncladtDg  ribbous— which  I  know  Dotbing  about — an 

Q.  If  the  total  prodaotiou  is  about  $85,000,000  a 
about  $30,000,000  »  year,  the  two  together  would  m 
tionf — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Allkn.  Eighty-five  millions  are  not  all  broad  s 
of  it. 

Mr.  Clark  K.  Do  jon  see  any  occasion  for  an^  chan^ 
A.  (By  Witness.)  Only  in  the  line  of  making  it  ^enei 
ad  valorem  and  specihc  duties  mixed.  I  think  it  hs 
im  porter,  the  foreign  manufacturer,  and  the  domestic  m 

Cl.  Is  the  need  so  you  wonld  care  to  see  a  tariff  rev 
A.  Not  at  all.     I  think  the  country  better  off  without 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  a  gen€ 
the  business  interests  of  the  country  while  it  is  pei 
rule,  a  stagnation  of  business  ensues  during  the  peri 
what  is  going  to  be  enacted,  and  naturally  nolds  oil*, 
administration  of  the  last  tariff,  that  for  6  or  8  mo 
stagnant,  paralyzed. 

Q.  Are  tne  European  goods  which  you  import  all  mi 
Crefeld — in  Prussia. 

Q.  Your  house  does  not  import  any  from  France?— 

Q.  From  which  European  country  do  we  get  our  cl 
not  quite  sure  about  that,  but  I  should  say  France 
may  be  very  close  between  Germany  and  Switzerland 

Mr.  Allkn.  There  is  a  table,  on  page  107  of  the  as8o< 
information.    It  is  as  follows: 

Imparts  of  raw  ailkj  by  countriet  of  export,  for  the  last 

[Ai  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasary  De] 


From— 


1900. 


1899. 


Pounds.      Value.      Pounds.  |    Value.      Po 


France 3(12,24111.609,117 

Italy '  2,060,258  9.563,115 

China ' — 


Japan  

Otner  countries. 

Totals  .... 


2,533,570'  7,961,429 
3, 189. 153  12, 390, 78<J 


66,614 


8, 211,  836 


266,  OUU 


31,790.531 


329, 493  $1,304, 861  ! 
2, 151, 893'  0, 370, 760  1, 1 
3,643,49110,854,071    1,1 


5,595,382  20,927,890 
99, 687,   319, 106 


11, 819, 946  42, 776, 678 


3,i 


8  J 


Silk  Associatior  or  Ambrica, 

New  York  City,  March,  1901. 

The  Witness.  That  is  raw  silk.    I  do  not  think  th< 
Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  it  is ;  on  page  109.    Here  it  is : 

Silk  textiles  from  all  countrieSf  bu  countries,  imported  intc 
calendar  years,  1896  to  19C 

[As  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  De 

[  Invoice  value  in  dollars.'  ] 


Countries. 


France 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Eniilmud 

AustriaUunxary 

Beltfium 

Italy 

Other  European  coiiutrie« . . 

Japan  

China 

Other  Asiatic  conntriea  . . . . 

Total  annual  imports 


1900. 


$14, 360, 318 

4,  700,  518 

4. 171,  845 

2, 534,  940 

127,  001 

28,836 

475,  726 

75,  216 

2,998,851 

159,657 

86.610 


1899. 


$12, 198.  295 

4,988,513 

3,986,018 

2. 564,  764 

147,  633 

51,534 

438,736 

84,134 

3,240,743 

150,448 

78,866 


29,719,518 


27.880,684 


'  Foreign  invoice  values  only  are  given,  to  which  are  to  bo  ad 
profits,  and  occasional  advances  on  Invoices  to  represent  cost  t4> 
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[Invoice  valae  in  dollATB.'] 


Articles. 


1000. 


1800. 


Dresa  and  eUk  piece  goods $14,305,488  $14,223,067 

Bibbons i  1,003,365  i    1,673,456 

Laces  and  embroideries 3.031,156  1    8,250,378 

Span  silk  in  skeins,  cops,  warps,  or  on 

beams '  3,348,622  '    2,746,718 

Velvets,  plnnhes,  and  other  pile  fabrics. .  2, 887, 283  I  1, 788, 775 
Clothing,  read}- -made,  and  wearing  ap-  I 

parel 1.743,335  1,606,108 

AU  other  not  specially  provided  for '  2. 415, 260  i    2, 498, 202 

Total  annnalimports 28.710,518  I  27,880,684 


1806. 


18B7. 


$12,580,361  I  $8,174,542  $6,295,663 
1.050,103  j  I,4a0,(i61  '  056.336 
3,250,704'    2,505,103  1      1,871,818 

885,205    •  1, 130. 146  I      1.041.110 
082,173  Not  aepwately  classified 


1,501,708 
4,028,085  I 


2,348,024 
0,520,533  , 


2,481.838 
9,037,041 


25.287.410     25.248,400)    21.686,8« 


>  Foreign  invoice  values  only  are  given,  to  which  are  to  be  added  freight,  revenae  duty,  imporfceri' 
profits,  and  occasional  advances  on  invoices  to  represent  cost  to  American  consamer. 


March,  1901. 


Frankun  AiXBNy  Secretary- 


The  WiTNBSS.  You  see  France  leads  by  some  $10,000,000,  Germany  coming  next, 
aud  Switzerland  a  close  third. 

Q.  If  by  any  means  there  should  be  a  redaction  of  duty  on  goods  imported  from 
France  and  not  from  Germany,  how  would  that  affect  the  importation  from  Ger- 
many f— A.  It  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  say,  the  class  of  merchandise  manafactared  in 
the  oiiierent  countries  varies  so  much.  France  will  always  have  a  field  for  imports 
when  other  countries  have  not,  because  the  fashions  really  originate  there  and  they 
make  these  better  qualities  of  goods  for  us.  It  is  the  best  market  to  go  to  for  any- 
thing iu  that  line. 

Q.  If  there  should  be  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent  in  the  duties  on  silk  goods  imported 
from  France,  would  that  be  likely,  in  your  judgment,  t-o  discriminate  against  any  of 
the  silk  goods  imported  from  Germany  f — A.  It  would  undoubtedly  facilitate  the 
importation  of  goods  from  France.  How  it  would  alTect  the  German  market  I  am 
unable  to  say.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  think  the  Germans  compote  largely  in 
any  one  article  with  the  French.  Their  style  is  different,  and  their  goods  are  used 
for  a  diflerent  purpose  to  a  large  extent.  Therefore  it  is  very  hard  for  me  to  answer 
that  question. 

Q.  Would  you  as  an  importer  of  German  silk  goods  consider  yourself  entitled  to  a 
reduction  in  the  duty  on  those  goods  similar  to  any  reduction  that  might  be  made  on 
silk  goods  of  any  kind  from  France  f — A.  I  most  certainly  would. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  make  an  inquiry  in  respect  to  the  importation  of  foreign  goods 
into  this  market.  Has  there  at  any  time  been  an  excessive  importation  aud  conse- 
quent lowering  of  the  American  market? — A.  In  former  years;  not  so  much  of  late 
years,  since  specific  duties  have  ruled. 

Q.  How  far  back  would  yon  gof — A.  I  presume  up  to  7  or  8  years  ago  many  goods 
came  here  and  were  sold  at  the  best  price  the  buyer  would  give,  irrespective  of  the 
cost.  It  was  a  question  of  realizing  on  a  surplus  owing  to  trade  conditions  in 
Europe,  or  state  of  business,  or  whatever  it  was. 

Q.  Is  not  the  consumption  of  silk  or  dress  goods  and  other  wide  goods  in  this 
country  as  much  as  that  of  the  whole  of  Europe? — A.  I  should  think  it  is. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  legislation,  tariff  or  otherwise,  is  an  important  means  of 
inducing  and  cherishing  and  regulating  the  silk  industry  of  this  country  f — A.  I  md 
not  quite  prepared  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Would  the  silk  industry  of  this  country  ever  have  been  established  withoat 
the  tariff? — A.  Never,  so  far  as  broad  silk  weaving  is  concerned. 

Q.  Do  vou  think  the  rates  in  the  tariff  of  1897  are  sufficient  both  to  steady  prices 
and  to  ^ive  a  fair  return  to  the  American  manufacturer? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Without  creating  any  monopoly  in  the  home  market? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  competition ;  is  there  sufficient  competition  in  the  home  market 
to  regulate  prices  independent  of  any  foreign  importation? — A.  Yes.  Competition 
is  very  fierce. 

Q.  Would  yon  say  that  it  has  been  coming  close  to  the  line  of  ruinous  in  the  two 
years  past? — A.  It  has.  The  weaker  people  of  course  suffer  very  much  more  than 
the  older  and  well-established  houses  who  have  sufficient  means  to  carry  on  their 
buHincHs. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  fancy  cotton  fabrics  for  sammar 
goods  had  on  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods  ?— A.  At  times  it  is  quite  excessive.    That 
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is  regnlated  by  the  fashion.  A  woman  will  nse  fancy  silks  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  then  slie  finds  the  article  is  g^ettini^  common  and  she  will  go  to  cotton  soods. 
So,  we  are  altogether  at  sea  on  that  thing.  That  is  regnlated  a  good  deal  by  the 
whims  of  fashion. 

Q.  Wonld  yon  say  generally  that  the  silk  industry  at  the  present  time  is  in  a  fairly 
prosperous  condition T— A.  Yes;  I  wooid  say  it  is  fairly  prosperous. 

Q.  Has  that  condition  of  the  trade  been  brought  about  simply  by  supply  and 
demand,  or  by  competition  f— A.  By  competition  more  than  anything  else. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  arrangement  between  manufacturers  and  others  for  the 
sustaining  of  prices f — A.*  There  is  absolutely  none.    I  can  tell  you  that  positively. 

Q.  There  are  no  elements  of  the  so-called  trust  in  the  silk  industry  in  this  coun- 
try f — A.  No.    I  would  not  think  it  possible. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  silk  industry  is  one  of  the  excepted  industries  of  this  country 
where  the  tariff  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  itf~  A.  Certainly  not.  It  has 
much  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  What  are  the  conditions  of  the  operatives  in  your  factories  now  t  Are  they  bet- 
ter now  than  8  or  10  years  agof— A.  They  keep  on  improving.  My  knowledge  of 
manufacturing  does  not  date  back  much  more  than  10  years. 

Q.  And  free  from  strikes!— A.  We  have  been;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktle.^  Do  you  employ  union  labor f— A.  The  unions,  as  I  under- 
stand them,  are  quite  different  in  tne  silk  trade  from  what  they  are  in  otherH. 
There  are  more  or  lees  shop  unions— unions  of  the  mills  within  themselves— and 
while  they  belong  at  times  to  the  general  unions  they  are  not  dominated  as  much  as 
in  other  trades  by  the  general  union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kkmnedy.)  How  about  the  importation  of  silk  weavers  under  con- 
tract f — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  having  been  imported  in  that  way.  I  do  not  believe 
there  have  been  any  such  importations  for  many  years. 

Q.  Were  there  not  some  imported  a  few  months  back  f — A.  I  hardly  think  so.  The 
extension  of  this  business  throughout  the  country  and  the  improvement  in  machinery 
has  made  it  so  that  domestic  help  is  taken  in  preference  to  the  foreign.  They  are 
more  active  and  have  more  push. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  proportion  exists  between  male  and  female  employees 
in  silk  manufacture? — A.  That  depends  entirely.  In  the  out-of-town  mills  through 
out  Pennsylvania  the  proportion  is  in  favor  of  women,  because  the  men  in  thuHe 
localities  mostly  have  employment  in  the  mines  or  iron  works,  etc.  In  Paterson  the 
men  predominate,  as  thev  do  in  the  older  silk  centers,  where  the  women  can  find 
other  employment  and  where  the  nien  have  none.  They  are  practically  the  old  stock 
of  weavers  which  came  over  here  Arom  England  and  settled  down  in  Paterson  and 
Union  Hill  and  other  places. 

Q.  Their  children  work  in  the  mill? — A.  Yes. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  ff ,  1901. 

TE8TIM0HY  OF  MB.  IRA  DIMOCK, 

President  Nonotuck  Silk  Company. 

The  special  subcommiAsion  being  in  session,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding,  Mr.  Ira  Dimock 
was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  2.40  p.m.,  and.  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name,  post-office  address,  and  occupation? — 
A.  Ira  Dimock;  Hartford,  Conn.;  president  of  the  Nonotuck  Silk  Companv. 

Q.  What  kind  of  silk  goods  do  you  produce  f — A.  Threads  of  all  kinds,  ior  sewing 
purposes. 

Q.  The  commission  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  explain  in  regard  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  industry  and  any  facts  incident  to  it  that  may  occur  to  you. — A.  I  have 
been  with  the  present  company  43  years.  When  I  went  with  it  the  company  was 
taking  250  pounds  of  silk  a  week.  We  now  take  6,000  pounds.  We  employed  about 
50  hands  in  1858,  and  we  now  emplov  about  750.  You  will  see  from  those  figures 
what  the  development  has  been.  I  might  give  you  a  little  history.  When  I  went 
there,  probably  99  per  cent  of  the  silk  was  put  up  in  skeins.  A  few  little  spools 
were  made  of  24  yards,  but  of  no  account.  To  go  back  a  little  farther.  In  February, 
1852,  wo  made  the  first  machine  twist  for  Mr.  Singer,  who  was  then  experimenting 
with  the  sewing  machine  in  Boston.  At  his  earnest  solicitation  we  made  5  pounds 
of  what  is  now  known  as  machine  twist,  upon  his  promise  to  take  it  and  pay  for  it 
a  pound  at  a  time.  It  was  all  he  was  able  to  take.  When  we  took  him  a  pound  he 
•aid,  "Can  yon  make  me  any  more  as  good  as  thatf    We  said,  ''Certainly."    He 
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said;  ^'I  waDt  all  you  can  make/'  He  lived  to  verify  those  words.  In  the  first  year 
of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  wo  sold  him  $100,000  worth,  which  was  all  we  could  spare 
him,  so  he  bought  a  silk  factory  in  Newark  to  make  his  own  silk,  because  we  coald 
not  supply  it.    Now,  probably  99  per  cent  of  all  the  silk  h  put  up  on  spools. 

Anticipating  that  you  would  be  asking  qnestionson  the  topical  pIaq  that  yoa  have 
adopted,  I  took  the  liberty  to  post  myself  upon  answers  which,  if  they  are  interest- 
ing, might  be  considered  a  part  of  my  evidence.  It  might  probably  save  time  to 
hastily  run  over  this. 

As  to  question  1,  I  do  not  think  any  labor  organization  exists  with  us  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

2.  As  to  the  growth  of  trades  unionism,  etc.,  such  ideas  are  in  the  air,  and  <mr 
help  are  approached  by  letter  and  personal  interviews  of  the  promoters. 

3.  Of  course,  it  is  feasible  to  incorporate  trades  unions.  The  legal  effect  is  a  tan- 
gled subject.  I  want  here  to  make  a  suggestion.  If  any  means  could  be  found  to 
induce  or  compel  trade  uuions  to  ascertain  the  desire  of  their  members  as  to  a  strike, 
if  they  would  adopt  the  Australian  ballot,  I  think  the  effect  would  be  magical.  I 
believe  that  if  oue-thinl  of  the  employees  of  any  concern  desire  to  strike,  and  two- 
thirds  are  opposed  to  striking,  a  strike  will  be  ordered  because  no  one  daree  to  vote 
against  it,  because  if  he  does  so  he  will  be  socially  ostracized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Krnnkdy.)  Do  you  know  that  in  some  of  the  labor  organizations  of 
the  country  it  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  and  it  requires  the  secret  ballot  to  order  a 
strike  f — A.  Then  I  will  qualify  my  remarks,  if  the  ballot  has  been  adopted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  As  I  understand  the  witness,  you  thoroughly  indorse  that 
view? — A.  I  do. 

4.  As  to  relations  to  nonunion  labor  and  the  right  to  liberty  of  contract,  I  should 
say  the  individual  has  a  right  to  make  contracts  even  if  the  liberty  is  not  granted  by 
labor  organizations. 

5.  We  hire  some  unskilled  labor.    It  is  not  organized. 

6.  Strikes  are  seldom.  Some  inefficient,  ignorant  ringleader  is  generally  the  unsuc- 
cessful cause. 

7.  Strikes  and  lookouts  are  bad  for  the  workmen.  Often,  if  not  always,  they  cause 
a  serious  inconvenience  and  loss  to  the  employer  and  a  damage  to  the  community  at 
large. 

13.  We  have  paid  weekly  wages  since  1886;  we  are  required  to  pay  every  week  by 
the  Massachusetts  State  law.  The  system  is  a  benefit  to  the  help,  as  it  enables  them 
to  pay  as  they  go  and  does  not  compel  them  to  run  store  bills.  Storekeepers  prefer 
weekly  payment.  In  consequence  of  the  law  we  hire  1  extra  man  t-o  keep  the  pay 
roll. 

14.  Most  of  our  female  help  work  by  the  piece.  Most  of  the  men  work  by  the  day. 
There  is  no  overtime  by  girls  and  minors  under  18  on  account  of  the  law  making  58 
hours  a  week's  work.    Men  do  occasionally  work  overtime  for  repairs,  etc. 

17.  All  our  help  are  paid  in  cash. 

18.  No  fines  imposed  except  in  rare  instances  and  where  valuable  work  is  it^ored. 

19.  We  own  houses  that  are  rented  to  57  employees. 

20.  I  believe  we  pay  as  high  for  the  class  of  work  done  as  any  other  mannfaotarer 
in  the  State. 

21.  Wages  have  steadily  advanced  during  the  last  50  years,  and  are  now  fully  100 
per  cent  higher  than  50  years  ago.  I  might  add  that  the  hours  of  labor  have  been 
shorteued  20  per  cent.  When  I  first  went  into  the  silk  business  we  worked  14  hours 
in  the  longest  days  in  the  summer.  We  did  as  the  farmers  did,  worked  from  as  soon 
as  you  could  see  nntal  as  long  as  you  could  see.  That  was  the  rule.  We  averaged 
fully  12  hours  through  the  year.    That  was  before  I  went  with  the  Nonotuck  Company. 

22.  Social  conditionp  are  much  improved  on  account  of  the  better  education  now 
received,  because  of  the  opening  of  me  libraries  and  i*eading  rooms  and  the  publica- 
tion of  newspapers,  periodicals,  etc. 

24.  Total  number  now  employed  about  750.  In  1851  we  probably  ha<l  about  50 
hands. 

27.  Children  can  work  when  14  years  of  age,  provided  they  furnish  a  oertificjite 
from  tlie  school  superintendent  that  they  attend  night  school.  We  have  established 
a  night  school  ourselves.  This  certificate  must  be  kept  on  file  by  the  concern  em- 
ploying such  children,  and  their  names  mast  also  be  posted  near  the  principal  entrance 
of  the  building  where  they  are  employed.  These  regnlations  are  observed  until  the 
child  becomes  16  years  of  age. 

28.  Tlie  causes  of  irregularity  of  employment  are  the  falling  off  of  orders  in  the 
summer  time  and  help  leaving  for  vacations. 

29.  The  average  number  of  days  employed  in  the  year  is  306.  We  have  never 
failed  to  furnish  full  employment,  except  for  a  few  weeks  when  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion commenced. 

30.  We  have  very  few  apprentices.  Occasionally  a  boy  who  works  here  is  bound 
out  under  the  terms  of  Oliver  Smith's  will.    Oliver  Smith  left  about  $1,200,000  in  his 
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with  them.     I  think  it  is  a  right  they  have.    As  to  whether  it  is  a  benefit  to  them, 

1  am  not  so  sure  about  that. 

Q.  What  are  the  extremes  of  wages  paidf — A.  The  average  wages  of  onr  girls  ia 
$7.50  a  week.    The  average  of  our  men  is  abont  $12  a  week. 

Q.  I  nnderstood  you  to  say  they  make  substantially  full  time  throughout  the 
yearf — A.  Yes;  they  do  not  loaf  on  our  account.  We  have  sometimes  been  very 
much  inconvenienced,  but  nearly  every  ode  of  them  takes  a  vacatiim  just  as  much 
;iH  you  or  I  would.  We  have  a  good  many  girls  that  go  away  during  about  two 
months  in  the  summer  and  take  situations  in  hotels  up  in  New  Hampshire  as  wait- 
resses, for  the  change  that  it  gives  them,  and  they  do  not  lose  any  time.  Others  are 
able  to  go  without  taking  situations. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  along  the  line  of  remedial  legislation  in  con- 
nection with  your  industry? — A.  Everything  seems  to  me  to  be  running  nicely  mt 
the  present  time.  We  do  not  require  anything  different.  The  duties  on  spun  silk 
are  fairly  low,  but  still  I  would  not  recommend  any  change.  As  regards  sewing 
silk.  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  to-day  the  half  of  1  per  cent  imported  into  thia 
country. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  more  would  be  imported  if  the  duties  were  taken  offf — A.  I  think 
there  would  be  if  the  duties  were  wholly  taken  off.  It  is  likely  they  might  be 
lowered  somewhat  on  sewing  silk  and  twist. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  advantage  in  lowering  them  so  far  as  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer is  concerned? — A.  I  will  assure  yon  that  the  consumer  gets  bis  goo<ls  to-day 
as  cheaply  as  the  manufacturers  here  can  aftord  to  produce  them.  Arter  you  have 
been  in  the  business  with  home  competition  you  will  find  it  is  pretty  rank.  In  oar 
line  of  bu!»ine8s  competition  is  such  that  a  man  has  got  to  get  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  hustle  to  be  able  to  make  his  dividends.  There  are  men  in  our  employ  that 
never  fail  to  be  at  the  mill  when  the  wheels  start  in  the  morning  at  a  little  before  7 
o'clock.  They  never  fail  to  be  there.  Our  late  treasurer,  I  know,  said  several  years 
ago  to  Arthur  Hill,  one  of  the  stockholders,  a  young  man:  'Arthur,  I  have  been 
here  at  the  mill  for  25  years  when  the  wheels  started  in  the  morning.  If  you  want 
to  perform  that  task,  I  will  turn  it  over  to  you.  It  is  necessary  that  some  of  the 
proprietors  be  here  when  the  wheels  start;  if  not,  in  a  little  time  the  help  will  fmll 
away.''  Mr.  Hill  said  he  would  iust  as  soon  do  it,  but  often  he  did  not,  and  wanted 
the  treasurer  to  take  the  job  back.  Mr.  Porter  has  been  there  45  years,  I  think,  and 
he  never  fails  to  be  on  hand  as  soon  as  any  of  the  help.  That  is  the  way  with  home 
competition  when  you  get  enough  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  restrictive  laws  of  Massachusetts  as  to  hours  of  labor  and' 
the  employment  of  minors  and  women  in  any  way  interfere  with  your  business? — 
A.  No.    Wo  have  only  about  30  employees  that  are  under  16  years  of  age. 

Q.  You,  on  the  whole,  approve  of  these  restrictive  laws? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is 
better  that  we  should  have  them  than  not.  1  think  the  authorities  are  a  little  dom- 
ineering in  some  of  their  requirements.    If  a  belt  should  break  and  we  should  stop 

2  or  3  hours,  we  can  make  up  that  time  provided  we  notify  the  police  that  we  are 
going  to  run  a  little  overtime  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  And  they  actually  tell  as 
what  time  we  must  start  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  leaving  with  us  those  police  regulations?— A.  Cer- 
tainly not.' 

While  I  think  that  some  of  those  requirements  are  stepping  pretty  close  to  the 
toes  of  private  rights,  yet  there  is  nothing  we  can  not  comply  with,  and  if  it  is 
pleasing  to  the  help,  we  do  not  object.  We  comply  with  them,  although  some  of 
them  seem  to  be  quite  dictatorial. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  you  recognize  that  the  high  condition  of  American  labor  is  bene- 
ficial to  American  industry  in  general? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  educated  employees 
are  more  eflloient.  I  l>elieve  that  we  get  more  out  of  our  help  than  employera  do 
abroad. 

Q.  You  recognize  that  the  prosperity  of  your  indnstry  depends  largely  upon  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  American  people? — A.  Yes;  quite  largely;  and,  of  course, 
we  have  beer,  protected  incur  industries  until  home  competition  has  brought  price's, 
in  my  judgment,  below  what  they  ever  would  have  been  if  we  had  never  had  any 
manufacturing  here,  and  if  the  duties  were  to  bo  blotted  out  I  believe  prices  would 
be  very  much  higher. 

Q.  You  recognize *th at  protection  is  as  necessary  to  the  established  industry  as  it 
once  was  to  the  infant  industry? — A.  Not  in  our  line.  I  believe  we  oould  do  with 
less  duty,  but  in  the  weaving,  in  the  higher  grades  and  more  intricate  kinds  of  weav- 
ing, I  think  the  manufacturers  have  to  have  their  protection  for  quite  a  good  while 
yet.  Where  labor  enters  largely  into  the  cost  of  the  article,  we  can  not  do  withont 
it.    I  believe  that  in  the  sewing-silk  line  we  might  safely  lower  the  duty. 


I  The  regulations  are  printed  as  an  appendix  to  Mr.  Dimock's  testimony. 
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Q.  Wonid  there  lie  any  advantage  to  the 
Not  at  all.  I  do  not  believe  we  wonld  ge 
silks  are  not  to  be  compared  with  oors.  Ai 
niachiue  twist  and  showed  it  to  a  great  m: 
said,  **  Beautiful !  beaatiful !    What  did  yo 

I  said,  "  Ont  of  the  highest  grade  of  Sattl 

Tliey  replied,  "Why,  that  is  wicked.  W 
almost  anything.    We  only  ase  hif^h-g[rade  I 

I  said,  "  We  do  not  think  anything  is  too 

One  man  said,  **  It  is  like  the  children  ooi 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  yonr  help  almo 
great  many  Germans  and  a  good  many  Irisl 

Q.  Are  the  Germans  and  Irish  recent  imn 
live  right  In  onr  village  and  many  of  them 

Q.  When  yon  say  Germans  and  Irish  dc 
descendants  T — A.  Many  of  them  are  deecen 
with  ns  many  years  and  who  have  brought 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkk.)  Most  of  them  have 
I  koow  there  was  one  time  when  we  bad  30 
in  30  months.  I  tell  onr  people  they  are  i 
been  sohool-teacbers,  bnt  got  tired  of  that  < 
fiirmers  that  live  back  in  the  hills,  and  wb 
they  want  to  get  down  in  the  village  where 
^eat  and  clean.  We  have  a  boarding  honse  t! 
We  require  the  girls  to  go  to  their  roomi 
10;  but  if  they  want  to  go  to  a  concert  or  1 
ing-honse  keeper,  who  is  always  up  U>  let 
some  girls  that  want  to  go  to  bed  aujd  go  to 
house  disturbed.  We  do  it  for  their  benefil 
who  live  at  a  distance,  **  Yon  can  safely  let 
here  to  the  Nonotuck  Mills.  She  is  looked 
hours.    We  have  an  interest  in  her." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchm an.  )  How  large  a  pU 
If  there  should  be  a  black  sheep  get  in  amoi 
it  too  hot  and  she  would  have  to  get  out. 

Q.  You  think  the  morality  of  the  help — 
kind,  and  everything  is  nice  about  the  mil 
as  good  as  you  will  find  in  this  hotel— Just  a 
are  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  they  certaiul 
entitled  to  the  title,  if  good  conduct  would 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkr.)  Do  they  have  just 
munity  as  though  they  did  not  work? — A. 
in  SO  months.  They  were  a  little  too  fine, 
around  picking  them  up.  We  have  now,  i 
Irish. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  yon  any  of 
have  a  tew,  and  they  make  very  good  help, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkk.)  Do  you  think  of  an 
I  do.  £  very  thing  is  running  nicely  with  n 
be  disturbed. 

Q.  You  are  in  favor  of  letting  existing  la* 
1  see  no  object  in  changing  them.  Still,  I 
we  could  stand  a  considerably  lower  duty 
per  c^ut.  I  do  not  suppose  the  foreign  m 
down  their  sewing  silk  to  any  advantage. 
We  do  not  know  ourselves  24  hours  aheiM*.  i 
about  200  colors,  and  when  our  customers  o 
48  hours.  What  would  a  foreigner  do  ii 
sewing  silks  f 

Q.  Yuu  do  not  see  any  advantage,  then, 
oven  though  some  of  the  duties  might  no 
have  to  nurse  the  weavers  for  a  while  loi 
prices  down  jnst  as  low  as  the  article  can  hi 
There  is  no  question  of  that. 

(Testimony  cloeed.) 
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Appendix  to  Mu.  Dimock*8  Testimony. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 

Boston  J  Mass,,  August  1,  1898, 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 
Attention  is  called  to  tho  following  act : 

Chap.  494.  An  act  to  regulate  the  employment  of  labor. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  No  child  oiidwr  14  years  of  age  shall  be  eninloytMl  in  any  factory,  work- 
shop, or  mercantile  establishment.  No  such  child  shaUbe  employed  in  any  work 
performed  for  wages  or  other  compensation,  to  whomsoever  payable,  during  tho 
hours  when  the  public  schools  of  the  town  or  city  m  which  ho  resides  are  in  session, 
nor  be  cmployeit  at  any  work  before  tho  honr  of  6  o'clock  in  the  rooming  or  aftor 
the  hour  of  7  o'clock  in  tho  evening. 

Sec.  2.  No  child  under  16  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  work- 
shop, or  mercantile  establishment,  unless  the  person  or  corporation  employing  him 
procures  and  keeps  on  lilo  and  accessible  to  the  truant  officers  of  the  town  or  city, 
and  to  tho  district  polioi'and  inspectors  of  factories,  an  age  and  schooling  certificate 
as  hereinafter  prescribed,  and  keeps  two  complete  lists  of  all  such  children  employed 
therein,  one  uu  hie  and  one  ronspicuously  posted  near  the  principal  entranco  of  the 
building  in  which  such  children  are  employed,  and  also  keeps  on  file  a  complete  list, 
and  sends  to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  or,  where  there  is  no  superintendent,  t« 
the  school  committee,  the  names  of  all  minors  einployed  therein  who  can  not  read 
at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language. 

Sec.  3.  An  age  and  schooling  certificate  shall  be  approved  only  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  or  by  a  person  authorised  by  him  in  writing,  or,  where  there  is 
no  superintendent  of  schools,  by  a  person  authorized  by  tho  school  committee:  Pro- 
videdj  That  no  member  of  a  school  committee  or  other  person  authorized  as  aforesaid 
shall  have  authority  to  approve  such  certificate  lor  any  child  then  in  or  about  to 
enter  his  own  employment,  or  the  employment  of  a  firm  or  corporation  of  which  ho 
is  a  member,  officer,  or  employee.  The  person  approvin^^  tho  certificate  shall  have 
authority  to  administer  the  oath  provided  for  therein,  but  no  fee  shall  bo  charged 
therefor. 

Sec.  4.  An  age  and  schooling  certificate  shall  not  be  approved  unless  satisfactory 
evidence  is  furnished  by  tho  last  school  census>  the  certificate  of  birth  or  baptism  of 
such  cliild,  the  register  of  birth  of  such  child  with  a  town  or  city  clerk,  or  in  some 
other  manner,  that  such  chihl  is  of  the  age  stated  in  the  certificate. 

Sec.  5.  The  age  and  schooling  certificate  of  a  child  under  16  years  of  ago  shall  not 
be  approved  and  signed  until  he  presents  to  the  person  authorized  to  approve  and 
sign  the  same  an  employment  ticket  as  hereinafter  prescribed,  duly  tilled  out  and 
signed.  A  <luplicate  of  each  ago  and  schooling  certificate  shall  be  filled  out  and 
shall  be  kept  on  file  by  the  school  committee.  Any  explanatory  matter  may  be 
printed  with  siich  certificate  in  the  discretion  of  the  school  committee  or  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  The  employment  ticket  and  the  age  and  schooling  certificate 
shall  be  separately  printed,  and  shall  be  filled  out,  signed,  and  held  or  surrendered, 
as  indicated  in  the  following  forms: 

**  employment  ticket,  i^ws  of  1898. 

''When  [name  of  child],  height  [feet  and  inches],  complexion  [fair  or  dark],  hair 
[color],  presents  an  age  and  schooling  certificate  duly  signed,  I  intend  to  employ 
[him  or  ner] . 

(Signature  of  intending  employer  or  agent.) 

(Town  or  city,  and  date.) 

"age  and  schooling  certificate,  laws  of  1898. 

**  This  certifies  that  I  am  the  [father,  mother,  guardian,  or  custodian]  of  [name  of 
child],  and  that  [he  or  she]  was  born  at  [name  of  town  or  city],  in  the  coonty  of 

[name  of  county,  if  known],  and  State  [or  county]  of ,  on  the  [day  and  year 

of  birth],  and  is  now  [number  of  years  and  months]  old. 

(Signature  of  father,  mother,  guardian,  or  custodian. ) 

(Town  or  city,  and  date. ) 

''Then  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above-named  [name  of  person  signing], 
and  made  oath  that  the  foregoing  certificate  by  [him  or  her]  signed  is  true  to  the 
best  of  [his  or  her]  knowledge  and  belief.  1  hereby  approve  the  foregoing  certifi- 
cate of  [name  of  child],  height  [feet  and  inches],  complexion  [fair  or  dark],  hair 
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[color],  having  no  snffleient  reason  to  doubt  tbat  [be  or  sbe]  is  of  the  age  therein 
certitied.  I  hereby  certify  that  [he  orshe'J  [can  or  can  not]  read  at  sight  and  [can 
or  can  not]  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  tbe  English  language. 

^*This  certificate  belongs  to  [name  of  child  in  whose  behalf  it  is  drawn]^  and  is  to 
be  surrendered  to  [him  or  her]  whenever  [he  or  she]  leaves  tbe  service  of  tbe  cor- 
poration or  employer  holding  the  same;  but  if  not  claimed  by  said  child  within  % 
days  from  saeh  time  it  shall  be  returned  to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  or,  where 
there  is  no  superintendent  of  Hchools,  to  tbe  school  committee. 

(Signature  of  person  authorizeil  to  approve  and 
sign,  with  official  character  or  authority.) 

(Town  or  city,  and  date.) 

**  In  tbe  case  of  a  child  who  can  not  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  Rimple  sen- 
tences in  tbe  English  langnage  tbe  certificate  shall  continue  as  follows,  after  the 
word  *  Ian  j^uago :  ^ 

*'I  hereby  certify  that  [be  or  she]  is  regularly  attending  the  [name]  public  even- 
ing school. *^  This  certificate  shall  continue  in  force  only  so  long  as  the  regular 
attendance  of  said  child  at  the  evening  school  is  indorsed  weekly  by  a  teacher 
tbereof" 

Skc.  6.  Whoever  employs  a  child  under  16  years  of  age,  and  wboever  having  under 
his  control  a  child  under  snch  age  permits  such  child  to  be  employed,  in  violation  of 
section  1  or  2  of  tbis  act,  sballfor  such  offense  be  fined  not  more  than  $50;  and 
whoever  continues  to  employ  any  child  in  violation  of  either  of  said  sections  of  tbis 
act  after  being  notified  by  a  truant  officer  or  an  inspector  of  factories  thereof,  hIuiII 
for  every  day  thereafter  tbat  such  employment  c<mtinues  be  fined  not  less  than 
$5  nor  more  than  $20.  A  failure  to  produce  to  a  truant  officer  or  inspector  of 
factories  any  age  and  schooling  certificate  or  list  required  by  tbis  act  shall  bo  prima 
facie  evidence  of  tbe  illegal  employment  of  any  person  whose  age  and  school iug 
certificate  is  not  produced  or  whose  name  is  not  so  listed.  Any  corporation  or 
employer  retaining  any  age  and  schooling  certificate  in  violation  of  section  5  of  tbis 
act  shall  be  fined  $10.  Every  person  authorized  to  si^  tbe  certificate  prescribed 
by  section  5  of  this  act  who  knowingly  certifies  to  any  materially  false  statement 
therein  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $50. 

Skc.  7.  No  person  shall  employ  any  minor  over  14  years  of  a^e,  and  no  parent, 
guardian,  or  custodian  shall  permit  to  be  employed  any  such  minor  under  his  con> 
trol,  who  can^  not  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English 
language,  while  a  public  evening  school  is  maintained  in  tbe  town  or  city  in  which 
such  minor  resides,  unless  such  minor  is  a  regular  attendant  at  such  evening  school 
or  at  a  day  school:  Provided,  Tbat  upon  presentation  by  such  minor  of  a  certificate 
signed  by  a  regular  practicing  physician,  and  satisfactory  to  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  or,  where  there  is  no  superintendent  of  schools,  tbe  school  committee,  show- 
ing that  tbe  physical  condition  of  such  minor  would  render  such  attendance  in  addi- 
tion to  daily  labor  prejudicial  to  bis  health,  said  superintendent  of  schools  or  school 
committee  shall  issne  a  permit  authorizing  tbe  employment  of  such  minor  for  such 
period  as  said  superintendent  of  schools  or  school  committee  may  determine.  Said 
superintendent  of  schools  or  school  committee,  or  teachers  acting  under  authority 
thereof,  may  excuse  any  absence  from  snch  evening  school  arising  from  justifiable 
cause.  Any  person  who  employs  a  minor  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  forfeit  for  each  offense  not  more  than  $100  for  the  use  of  the  evening  schools  of 
snch  town  or  oily.  Any  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  who  permits  to  be  employed 
any  minor  under  his  control  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  forfeit 
not  more  than  $20  for  tbe  use  of  the  evening  schools  of  such  town  or  city. 

Sec.  8.  Truant  officers  may  visit  the  factories,  workshops,  and  mercantile  estab- 
lishments in  their  several  towns  and  cities  and  ascertain  whether  any  minors  are 
employed  therein  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  they  shall  renort  any 
cases  of  such  illegal  employment  to  the  school  committee  and  to  the  chief  or  the  dis- 
trict police,  or  to  the  inspector  of  factories  for  the  district.  Inspeetors  of  factories 
and  truant  officers  may  reqnire  tbat  the  age  and  schooling  certificates  and  lists  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act  of  minors  employed  in  such  factories,  workshops,  or  mercantile 
establishments,  shall  be  produced  for  their  inspection.  Complaints  for  offenses 
under  this  act  shall  bo  brought  by  inspectors  of  factories. 

Skc.  9.  Sections  13,  14,  16  to  25  inclusive,  67,  69,  and  70  of  chapter  508  of  tbe  acts 
of  the  year  1894,  and  all  other  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith,  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Skc.  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  1st  day  of  September  in  the  year  1898. 

Apt.nived  ,ruiin  2,  189S. 

riespectfiilly,  KiiruK  H    WUdv.. 

(hie/  iMpPCtor  Public  Buitdinffi^  Fa^UtrkSt  and  IV^rkihopa, 
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Nkw  York  City,  May  SO,  1901. 
TESmONT  OF  MB.  CHASLES  F.  HOMES. 

Treasurer  Silk  Association  of  Awkeriea, 

The  special  subrommission  being  in  session,  Mr.  Clnrke  presiding,  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Homer  was  iiitrodoeed  as  a  witness  at  3.20  p.  m.,  and,  being  first  doly  sworn,  testi- 
fied as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakkb.;  Will  yon  give  yonr  name,  post  office  address,  and  occupa- 
tion f — A.  Charles  F.  Homer,  treasurer  Silk  Association  of  America.  I  am  not  in 
business  now.   My  a<ldrees  is  at  the  office  of  the  Silk  Association. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  the  importation  of  silk  goods  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  silk  goods  in  this  country  f — A.  Both. 

Q.  Will  you  please  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  speak  of  the  conditions  of  the  silk- 
producing  industry  in  this  country,  andhow  it  is  affected  by  laws  and  by  competition, 
domestic  and  foreign f — A.  Your  question  leadstoadiHsertation  upon  the  silk  indus- 
try, and  that  is  a  very  broad  question.  1  can  only  say  that  the  protective  tariff  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  remarkable  development  in  this  industry,  and  that  prior  to 
the  high  tarifi",  caused  by  the  necessity  of  the  civil  war,  the  silk  iudustrv  in  this 
country  was  a  very  small  factor.  When  the  duty  of  60  per  cent  was  placed  upon  it 
(as  I  recollect,  as  a  war  measure),  it  immediately  caused  those  who  were  interested 
in  the  silk-importing  business  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  manufacturing  here, 
and  stimulated  those  who  had  been  previously  interested  in  a  small  way.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  industry  more  complicated  and  intricate  in  its  details  than 
this,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  business  in  the  world  has  shown  the  same  results — 
the  masterful  treatment  of  all  the  different  branches  of  the  business,  and  given  a 
wider  field  for  the  inventive  genius  of  our  own  people.  The  statistics  wiu  show 
that  since  the  war  we  have  maide  a  complete  conquest  of  this  market^  for  when  it 
commenced  it  was  controlled  entirely  by  those  interested  in  the  importing  business, 
and  the  market  was  supplied  by  the  European  product  almost  exolusively,  whereas 
to-day  the  market  is  supplied,  with  but  very  few  exceptions,  by  the  production  of 
American  looms  and  labor,  and  those  exceptions  are  mostly  articles  of  high  fash- 
ionable novelties,  and  for  which  there  is  comparatively  limited  demand  in  quantity, 
such  as  church  vestments  and  specialties  not  suitable  for  mechanical  weaving. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylr.)  Have  you  ever  looked  for  a  time  when  yon  can  compete 
with  foreign  nations  independent  of  the  tariff? — A.  Yes;  when  American  labor  Is 
satisfied  to  accept  European  wages. 

Q.  You  do  not  expect  that  for  some  time  to  come,  probably  t — A   No 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  speak  of  the  stimulus  to  invention  in  this  country.  Has 
there  been  a  very  marked  improvement  in  machinery  and  in  methods  of  production  f — 
A.  In  both. 

Q.  In  the  organization  of  factories,  etc.  f — A.  Yes.  The  European  manufjeusture  at 
the  period  when  the  first  high  tariff  was  placed  in  this  country  was  mostly  by  hand 
power.  The  great  development  of  the  silk  business  by  power  looms  was  made  here, 
and  that  within  a  very  few  years  after  the  passage  of  the  first  high- tariff  bill.  It  did 
not  affect  simply  the  weaving  machinery  alone,  but  it  touched  every  branch  of  the 
silk  manufacturing  industry.  At  that  time  in  Europe,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the 
same  condition  exists  to  a  great  extent  to-day,  the  silk  business  was  divided  into 
specific  branches,  and  each  was  an  industry  by  Itself.  What  we  call  **  throwing''  was 
an  industry  apart.  Weaving  was  another.  Dyeing  was  a  separate  process.  But  in 
this  country,  after  a  very  few  years,  all  the  different  branches  of  these  industries  were 
carried  out  under  the  same  organization.  Many  of  the  manufacturers  take  a  bale  of 
silk  to-day  in  the  raw  and  turn  it  back  upon  the  market  a  finished  product  in  all 
its  details. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litcuman.)  Are  there  any  places  in  the  United  States  where  the  silk 
is  wound  from  the  cocoon  f — A.  No.  That  is  only  done  in  the  silk-producing 
countries. 

Q.  Your  raw  material  is  the  silk  after  it  has  been  wound? — A.  After  it  has  been 
wound  ftova,  the  cocoon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakkb.)  It  comes  mostly  in  hanks? — A.  Entirely  in  hanks,  excepting 
what  we  call  waste  silk,  which  is  used  for  many  purposes,  schappe,  which  is  usually 
made  from  waste  silk  or  from  silk  thrown  from  tlie  pierced  cocoon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Will  you  indicate  the  source  of  supply? — A.  The  larger 
supply  to-day  comes  from  Japan  for  weaving  purposes,  but  in  the  other  branches  of 
the  business  large  quantities  of  China  silks  are  used,  also  Italian  silks.  Silk  cornea 
from  France  also. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  experiments  to  try  to  raise  silk  in  the  United  States? — 
A.  There  have  been. 

Q.  Have  they  been  successful?— A.  No;  unsuccessfhl. 
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Q.  Do  yon  mean  commeroially  ansuooeMfnl  f- 
becanne  it  is  utterly  impoflsible  for  any  labor  that 
pete  witb  tbe  extremely  cheap  labor  of  the  Oriei 
whirh  18  extremely  low  in  comparison  with  our  wi^ 

Q.  Is  there  at  present  a  slight  depression  in  the  I 

Q.  (>an  you  tell  the  eausesT— A.  There  are  a  vari 
there  is  not  so  large  a  depression  as  to  the  quantity 
Qusatitf factory  returns  for  the  business  done.    In  th* 
risa  in  the  price  of  raw  silk,  and  there  was  not 
demand  for  the  finished  product,  and  we  sold  at  h 
tion  and  the  conditions  of  the  market  which  alwa.v 
the  reason  for  it)  a  Presidential  campaign.    The  go 
satisfactory  price,  in  view  of  the  high  price  of  the 
has  passed,  and,  of  course,  the  prices  of  raw  nj 
difference  in  the  ledger  account  of  between  $3.50 
very  satisfactory  balance  in  silk  any  more  than  it 
higher  price  and  sold  at  a  lower. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  there  any  adnlteratioi 
none.    There  is  none  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  It  would  not  be  advisable  to  manufacture  ad' 
in  raw  silk  f 

Q.  I  mean  in  the  process  of  the  manufacture  oi 
goods. — A.  The  dyer  can  answer  that  questiou.  Tl 
you  so  call  it,  in  the  dyeing  of  silk. 

Q.  Is  there  any  adulteration  or  a  combination  of 
A.  Do  yon  mean  in  dyeing f 

Q.  No;  I  mean  in  the  manufacture. — A.  There  ai 
materials,  mixtures  of  silk  and  wool,  silk  and  cott 
kinds,  that  we  do  not  look  upon  as  adulteration. 

Q.  'lliose  would  not  be  sold,  however,  as  silk  goo 

Q.  I  mean  are  there  any  goods  sold  as  silk  that  ai 
ent  knowledge  of  the  silk  trade,  by  the  trade? — A. 
binations.     With  but  very  rare  exceptions,  the  bi 
bnving. 

Q.  I  may  be  in  error  in  my  understanding  of  the 
would  betray  my  ignorance.    I  thought  possibly  tli 
ramie. — A.  They  have  attempted  to  use  ramie, *bu1 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  a  factor 
considered. 

Mr.  DiMOCK.  I  understand  the  gentleman's  poir 
to  ask,  Do  they  ever  work  in  cotton-silk  thread  and 
it  is  eotton.  Thev  can  not  do  it.  Perhaps  it  wo 
impossible  to  work  in  cotton  as  silk.  You  might 
and  twist  it  with  silk  thread,  but  tbe  idea  is.  Do  th 
they  could  in  wool,  mix  in  with  wool  a  little  of  cot 

The  Witness.  No;  it  can  not  be  done. 

Q.  But  I  really  wanted  to  find  out  how  far  ramie  1 
out  of  the  business  the  last  2  years,  but  in  any  fabi 
has  formed  no  factor.  The  question  was  brought 
manufacturers  sell  goods  abroad  for  less  than  they  s 
that  question— yes.  They  do,  not  only  in  this  com 
but  no  manufacturer  sells  goods  abroad  for  less  e 
wants  to  do  so.  An  exemplincation  of  the  interestH 
posing  of  their  goods  was  shown  when  I  was  in  Eui 
Pmssian  war.  The  menace  of  the  German  army 
killed  business  of  all  kinds  in  France  at  that  time, 
turers  were  keen,  and  they  immediately  proceeded  i 
sent  them  to  England,  to  America,  and  everywher 
price.  The  question  was  to  realize  or  secure  their  ] 
case.  Of  course,  prices  in  this  country  and  in  En$ 
There  was  no  question  of  profit  in  the  trausactioi 
condition. 

There  are  other  times  when  the  manufacturer's  pi 
taken  orders  for,  or  that  he  could  dispose  of  to  ad 
either  stopping  his  business  entirely  or  dinposing  ol 
Or  it  may  06  that  the  styles  of  those  goods  were  m 
time,  and  it  was  a  surplus  stock  and  not  available, 
years  before  this  tariff  came  into  effect,  and  before  c 
business  with  this  country  in  all  classes  of  goods. 
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they  luul  beao  abl«  to  dMpowa  of  those  goode  adTanteceoasljr  akbioAd,  or  what  vae  to 
tiieai  at  hooie.  they  nerer  would  have  eoaie  hem.  No  ooMmiasioD  hooae,  at  a  rule, 
waa  able  to  ^  a  fall  lineof  eonagiuMota  wheo  the  buiifiewcoiiditaona  in  the  eo«B- 
try  from  which  tbev  receiTod  these  goods  weie  in  a  proaperona  conditiaB.  I  irpaiV 
from  nearly  40  years'  experienee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litcumaji.)  It  is  eUUnied  becanse  these  goods  are  sold,  aod  nndouV^ 
edly  aoder  the  eonditioiis  that  yon  name,  that  we  shoold  have  adecrease  in  the  tariff 
a  reTisicm  of  the  tarilT,  or  that  we  shoold  reniOTe  the  tariff  on  wtmny  Unes  of  indnstry. 
What  hare  yon  to  say  on  that  qoesticHi  f — A .  If  that  is  the  reason,  I  may  simply  state 
that  erery  man  lookx  ont  for  his  own  interest  and  that  he  disposes  of  his  goods  at 
home  if  be  can  get  the  best  price  for  them.  If  he  can  not  di^Mse  of  them  theie, 
then  he  sends  them  to  the  next  best  place  where  he  thinka  he  can  get  the  nasiest  to 
what  he  wants  for  those  fgOodB,  aod  where,  if  he  has  to  take  a  pnee  that  is  diaagieo- 
able,  he  is  not  going  to  mjnre  his  own  pocket  alone  nnd  injors  eTcvyoiie  thai  has 
his  goods  in  his  immediate  ricinity.  This  stand  tag  of  goods  to  foreign  markets  at 
less  than  they  cost  is  medidne  thathe  takes  because  be  has  to  take  it  aod  not  hecsnse 
he  wants  to  take  it. 

Q.  Alon|^  that  same  line,  is  it  not  more  profitable  to  ran  a  tMtory  or  oiill  at  its 
fall  capacity  than  at  a  portion  of  its  capacity  f — A.  It  is  not  only  more  profitable, 
hot  ofbentimes  a  necessity,  for  the  instant  that  yon  stop  a  mill  you  disoigaaixe  it  for 
the  time  bein^,  and  it  is  rery  easy  to  stop  a  mill  and  disorganize  tbe  help.  Eat  if  it 
stops  for  any  indefinite  period,  the  working  people  are  not  going  to  wait  for  yoor 
convenience  to  earn  something  to  eat,  bat  as  a  role  will  seek  it  where  they  can  find 
it.  The  resalt  is  that  when  yon  want  yonr  labor,  if  they  hare  foond  other  paaitions 
that  sait  them,  they  are  not  coming  back  at  year  beck  and  call,  and  tbe  estabUah- 
ment  has  to  makeshift  and  do  tbe  best  it  can. 

Q.  Is  it  trne  also  that  the  fixed  charges  remain  the  samef  —A.  The  fixed  char^ges 
of  the  mill  remain  about  the  same,  for  there  are  all  your  leading  men,  the  foreoien 
of  year  different  departments,  \oar  en^neers,  and  the  foremen  of  your  machinery^ 
and  all  principal  oflScers,  and  nil  yonr  office  h^p,  who  are  usually  men  that  you  con- 
tract for  by  tbe  month  or  by  the  year.  Voor  expenses  for  th^n  remain  absolutely 
tbe  same  whether  the  mill  is  mnuing  or  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  What  is  tbe  proportion  of  the  male,  female,  and  child 
help  in  yonr  mills  f~A.  That  is  a  question  that  1  can  not  answer,  a»  I  have  been  out 
of  bnsiness  for  about  2  years,  and  my  oonnection  has  not  been  direct  with  the  mill. 
I  prefer  to  leave  that  question  to  those  who  can  give  you  a  more  definite  answer. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  reasons  of  the  extension  of  the  number  of 
mills  of  tills  country! — A.  Yes.  Tbe  extension  in  the  number  of  mills  in  this  ooun- 
try  has  been  due,  firat,  to  the  requirements  of  the  business;  second,  to  the  reductiou 
of  the  cost  of  goods.  There  has  been  difficulty  at  times  in  our  labor  organizations. 
Tbe  Paterson  mills,  while  weaving  was  done  in  some  plac<^  earlier  than  there,  were 
among  tbe  first  in  the  country.  The  labor  there  was  of  all  nationalities,  importeil 
to  carry  on  this  work.  As  we  had  no  silk  labor  in  this  country,  of  course  we  had  no 
knowledge  of  it.  They  were  French  weavers,  Swiss  weavers,  Uerroan,  Engliah,  an<l 
that  applies  also  to  all  the  different  branches  of  that  business.  Thev  were  mostly 
men.  After  tbe  mills  were  established  these  men  received  during  the  early  years 
very  bigh  wages,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  weaver  to  receive  between 
$50  and  ^0  pav  for  2  weeks,  and  oftentim*  s  tbe  class  of  weaving  required  but  very 
little  more  skill  than  it  would  for  ordinary  cotton  weaving. 

When  the  plain  goods,  as  we  call  them,  the  plain  weaves,  became  fashionable  a 
number  of  years  ago,  it  was  evident  that  the  work  could  be  done  more  reasonably, 
and  they  built  annexes  to  their  mills,  or  built  new  mills  up  tbe  Lehifh  Valley,  first 
at  a  place  called  A  lien  town,  Pa.  There  they  wove  plain  grosgrain  suks,  and  there 
they  employ  the  women  who  are  the  daughters  of  the  miners  and  the  other  class  of 
labor  in  that  industry.  These  women  had  no  employment  before.  They  instructed 
them  in  this  plain  weaving,  which  was  but  little  or  not  at  all  diflferent  ftx>m  cotton 
weaving,  and  that  business  was  so  eminently  successful  that  annexes  have  now  been 
established  all  the  way  along  from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  Wilkeebarie,  over  to  Read- 
ing, and  in  various  plaices  like  Harrisburg  and  Carlisle,  and  has  even  gone  down  into 
Delaware  and  into  North  Carolina. 

Competition  was  keen.  The  price  of  labor  of  these  skilled  teen  was  so  high  that 
it  rendered  the  cost  of  the  competition  too  great  to  compete  at  that  time  with 
European  goods  successfully,  and  they  took  that  means  of  reducing  the  cost  and 
avoiciiug  labor  complications.  At  the  same  time  the  demand  for  American  goods 
increased  and  the  quantity  of  goods  imported  correspondingly  decreased,  so  that 
there  was  occupation  not  only  for  the  mills  that  were  established  in  Paterson  and  at 
Uuiou  Hill  and  elsewhere  where  first  started,  but  sufficient  to  justify  even  an 
increase  of  tbe  number  of  annexes  that  were  established  throughout  the  varioas 
sections  of  the  ooontry,  so  that  nearly  all  of  the  staple,  plain  products  of  the  conn- 
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try  are  now  mannfactared  oataide  of  Patenon .  Thone  classes  of  goods  which  require 
particular  skill,  such  as  fancy  goods  and  classes  of  goods  which  require  to  be  made 
at  short  notice  and  with  quick  changes  of  machinery,  and  require  diversiiied 
knowledge  of  labor,  are  still  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  Paterson. 

Q.  In  your  report  for  1900  you  state  that  19  new  mills  were  established  in  Penn- 
sylvania, evidently  for  the  making  of  these  plainer  goods,  and  15  mills  in  New 
Jersey. — A.  There  are  other  places  outside  of  Paterson  where  that  same  explanation 
applies. 

Q.  Is  not  an  explanation  of  the  development  of  mills  in  Pennsylvania  found  in 
the  fact  that  that  State  affords  cheaper  ne)p  or  pays  lower  wares f — A.  The  labor 
was  cheaper  than  Paterson  labor  at  the  time.  It  was  more  reliable  labor,  and  it  was 
less  liable  to  labor  troubles,  which  are  incident  to  Paterstm. 

Q.  But  yet  is  it  not  a  fact  that  nearly  every  one  of  the  mills  have  had  strikes 
within  3  years!— A.  That  is  very  true. 

Q.  While  this  silk  industry  was  being  domesticated  in  this  country,  especially  in 
New  Jersey,  I  judge  from  your  remarks  that  you  were  more  subject  to  strikes  in  its 
early  life  than  yon  are  now. — A.  I  doubt  that.  The  same  spirit  of  unrest  exists  in 
Paterson  to-dav  as  it  ever  did,  because  in  Paterson  there  is  a  conglomeration  of  all 
nationalities  of  the  earth,  including  the  Turk  and  Assyrian,  the  Italian,  mixtures  of 
Americans,  Germans,  and  everything  else— a  mixture  of  anarchv  and  of  everything 
eUe.  They  tried  to  blow  up  my  friend  Mr.  Strange.  They  did  kill  one  of  the  fore- 
men of  Mr.  Weidmnnn,  and  I  think  it  would  not  take  very  much  trouble  to  got  up  a 
strike  in  Paterson  at  any  time,  whereas  when  you  get  into  other  cities  yon  do  strike 
a  good  vein  of  sound  American  common  sense,  honest  and  law-abidiuff* character. 

i^.  Testimony  has  been  given  here  on  this  matter  or  to  the  effect  that  every  mill 
usually  settles  its  own  disputes.— A.  When  it  can. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litcuman.)  What  foreign  countries  do  we  have  a  market  inf— A. 
None. 

Q.  Are  there  no  silks  exported f— A.  No. 

Q.  I  have  seen  somewhere  the  statement  that  there  is.  That  statement  must  be 
incorrect,  then  f— A.  There  has  been  an  attempt  made  this  last  year  to  see  whelher 
such  a  thing  is  possible,  but  as  for  there  being  any  export  of  American  silks  of  any 
character  abroad  it  is  simply,  if  done,  one  of  those  abnormal  things  that  is  not 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  this  committee. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylb.)  A  sort  of  surplus  stock?— A.  Even  to  that  extent  it  is 
so  infinitesimai  as  to  amount  to  nothing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  There  are  certain  grades  of  silk  produced  not  yet  produced 
in  the  United  States f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Like  the  finer  grades  of  Lyonsf— A.  There  are  no  grades  we  can  not  make  here. 
But  there  are  certain  articles  which  may  apply  to  the  same  grades  of  goodH  we  make 
here,  but  which  have  been  detailed  by  such  as  designs  in  print,  tatl'etas,  or  designs 
in  wasp  prints,  where  it  is  a  question  more  of  the  design  or  the  artistic  taste  of  the 
manufacturer  of  the  other  side,  of  the  artist  who  made  the  design.  That  is,  while 
we  make  the  same  goods  here,  it  is  simply  a  question  of  that  design  that  was  boMglit 
by  somebody  over  there  as  a  high  Paris  novelty  and  sold  on  tuis  market.  Tii^n 
there  are  certain  goods,  such  as  mentioned  in  Mr.  Huberts  report,  chasiiblcH  an  I 
things  that  priests  wear,  church  vestments,  and  things  of  that  sort,  which  are  largely 
consumed  in  Catholic  and  High  Church  countries,  and  they  have  the  world  for  their 
market,  which  can  be  produced  and  sold  satisfactorily  over  there,  but  which  would 
not  warrant  any  manufacturer  making  here  for  our  own  market  alone. 

Q.  Then  it  is  more  a  question  of  a  market  than  it  is  the  ability  to  produce?- A. 
We  have  the  ability  to  produce  anythin^^  here  that  there  is  a  demand  for. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  industry  and  the  labor  employed  in  it  of  a 
reduction  of  the  tariff  on  silk  goods? —  «.  The  moral  effect  would  bH  much  more 
serious,  I  think,  than  the  results  would  warrant,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  deprcSHiug 
one. 

Q.  Vou  think  it  would  endanger  both  the  employer  and  the  employee?— A.  I  do. 

(J.  Which  first? — A.  The  employer  is  always  able  to  take  care  of  himself.     Every 
time  you  throw  a  stone  into  that  camp  labor  is  the  one  to  suffer  in  the  end.     Take 
the  tariff  ofl'  entirely  and  the  manufacturer  will  take  care  of  himself,  but  the  laborer 
has  to  take  what  he  can  get. 
(Testimony  closed.) 
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Xkw  Ton  CiTT,  K.  T^  Jfaf  ££,  ISO/. 
TB8TDH>¥T  OF  MS.  JACOB  WSIDMAn, 


Tb«  special  sabcuaunianon  luet  in  rooBS  at  the  Fifth  ATeaae  Hotel  mt  10.15  m.  b^ 
Mr.  Clarke  praodini;.  At  3^5d  p.  m..  Mr.  Jacob  WeidBaan,  of  the  Silk  Dyeis)?  Cob- 
paoj,  Pateisoo,  N.  J.,  appealed  at  a  witDcas,  aad,  bring  dolj  swocn.  testified  ae 
IoUowa: 

Q.  (^Bj  Mr.  Clarkk.  Fle^e  |nv«  joor  naine,  addzeai.  aad  <»cciipatioa.->A.  Jaci»h 
WeidmaoD  8ilk  Dyeing  Companj.  Patefaoo,  N.  J.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  give  yoa 
any  informatiim  aboat  dyeing,  or  whatever  I  can. 

Q.  We  ftball  Xh:  glad  to  have  ytm  give  a  atatoaeet  of  the  derelopaMOt  of  the  ailk- 
dyeing  indnatry  \u  thU  eoantr>',  and  atate  any  experience  and  obaervationa  which 
yoo  may  bare  bad  in  foreign  eonntriea  in  eonparisoB  with  it.— A.  I  cane  here  ia 
1867,  and  tbe  silk  indnatry  waa  at  that  time  of  very  little  eonaeqiieoee. 

Q.  From  what  eoontry  did  yoo  cooie? — ^A.  SwitierlaiML  We  hare  a  dyehonae  over 
there.  My  father  bad  one ;  we  have  been  ia  the  bonneaa  two  or  three  generatiooa 
in  Switzerland,  and  I  came  over  here  in  1S67.  The  ailk  boaineaa  at  that  uaae  foir 
broad  ailks  and  ribbons  waa  in  ica  in£ancy ;  they  had  joat  commenced  to  make  goods 
here  with  bandlooma  eorresponding  to  the  oM-faahiooed  way  in  Enrope. 

Q.  Had  the  dyeing  indnatry  been  very  moch  more  derel^ed  at  that  time  there 
than  it  had  here?— A.  Ob,  yea. 

Q.  How  do  they  compare  to-day  f — A.  I  think  we  ace  folly  as  well  establiahed  aa 
ibey  are  over  there.  In  aome  ways  we  ar«  ahead  of  theoiy  especially  in  tnmiag  oat 
work  qaickly.  We  are  better  prepared  with  machinery,  and  equipped  better  in 
every  way  than  they  are  over  there. 

(^.  (By  Senator  Knjc.;  Is  yonr  silk  machinery  maanfartmed  in  thia  country  or 
abroad  f — A.  Tbe  biggest  part  is  made  here. 

Q.  Formerly  yon  imported  it  all,  I  presomef — A.  Yes,  we  did  for  some  yeacBy  bat 
tbe  mo«t  of  it  is  made  here  now. 

Q.  ( Hy  Mr.  Clarkk.  #  A  few  years  ago  an  impression  prerailed  geoerally  among  the 
people  tbat  while  perhaps  we  might  weave  ailk  as  well  in  thia  eoontry  for  plain 
giMMls  ai»  abroad,  we  coold  not  dye  so  welL  and  that  tbe  dyes  were  not  permanent. 
What  \a  tbe  C2uie  now  f — A.  1  think  they  have  overcome  that  lor  many  years.  I  think 
oar  dyeing  to-day  ia  eqoal  to  any  in  Europe,  perhaps  better. 

Q.  Better f— A.  Yes;  and  tbe  reason  for  this  \f  beeanse  we  set  gooda  oot  qoicker; 
we  handle  it  less.  Silk  being  a  fine  fiber  it  does  not  wind  as  weU,  wbeo  mnch 
handled.  In  ibis  country  we  deliver  yam  dyed  ailk  in  3  or  4  days,  whereaa  in 
Europe  they  nauallv  take  as  many  weeks.  Speed  in  America  has  been  wonderfully 
developed,  and  is  the  one  great  oommercial  requirement  to-day. 

Q.  Do  you  maintain  tbat  tbe  work  is  as  weU  done  and  the  dyea  made  as  perma- 
nent in  that  short  time  aa  in  tbe  long  timef — ^A.  Yes;  certainly. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Clarkk.)  Do  yon  carry  on  printing  as  part  of  yonr  buainessf — A*  No 
printing:  merely  dyeing^  skein  dyeing. 

<^.  Is  the  printing  of  silk  in  this  country  dereloping  as  an  important  part  of  the 
industry  f — A.  1  think  so. 

Q.  Do  they  print  as  well  in  tiie  United  States  as  they  print  in  other  countries f — 
A.  I  l>elieve  that  we  make  aa  good  prints  as  tbey  do  in  France. 

Q.  Are  tbey  able  to  work  as  many  c^dors  together  as  they  do  there  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  tbe  designs  aa  artistic  and  the  colors  as  well  blended  and  as  permanent? — 
A.  Yes ;  there  is  no  question  about  it,  because  we  buy  the  same  colors  Irora  the  hame 
parties  as  tbey  do  over  there,  and  we  have  as  good  chemists  here  to-day  aa  they  have 
over  there.  If  a  chemist  over  tbere  baa  ability,  he  likes  to  come  over  here,  because 
be  gets  better  pay. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktlk.)  Why  is  it,  may  I  ask,  that  3  or  4  weeks  are  required  to 
dye  goods  over  tbere  f — A.  W^e  work  day  and  night.  For  example,  we  work  our 
mill  tbe  whole  year  round,  day  and  night.  In  Europe  thia  is  not  possible,  on  account 
of  the  labor  laws,  which  do  not  allow  night  work. 

Q.  You  have  worked  men  in  both  countries,  have  you  notf — ^A.  Yes. 

(4.  How  about  tbe  kind  of  work  turned  out  in  one  day  f— A.  They  aie  entirely  dif- 
ferent men. 

Q.  How  is  thatf — A.  Men  who  come  here  are,  after  6  montha,  entirely  different. 
That  is  trne. 

Q.  And  will  accomplish  more  here  than  tbere  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  more  f— A.  Well,  when  1  get  a  new  man  who  comes  over  here  he  is 
green,  and  it  takeH  him  some  time  to  get  worked  in ;  but  after  be  has  been  here  5  or 
10  years  he  is  just  as  good  as  any  of  them,  and  he  will  turn  oot  in  our  factory  in 
PaterHon  one -third  more  work  than  when  be  first  came. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Yon  say  tliat  yoa  work 
boars f — A.  They  work  10  hours.     In  Switzerland  th< 

Q.  What  are  the  number  of  hours  you  work  a  wee 

Q.  Do  yon  work  24  hours  a  day  f — A.  We  work  55  ] 

Q.  You  have  no  nisbt  shifts,  then  f — A.  Yes,  at  6  u 

Q.  Is  your  night  shift  a  separate  system f — A.  Sep 
new  men. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  wages  paid 
States  and  those  that  are  paid  in  Switzerland  at  the 
instance f— A.  They  pay  a  good  laborer  in  Switzerlai 
We  pay  the  poorest  laborer  $9 ;  that  is  the  poorest — i 

Q.  \Vhat  is  the  difference  in  the  wages  between  ^ 
the  highest  wa^^es  in  the  other  country  f — A.  The  v 
shades,  get  25  to  40  francs  a  week  in  Switzerland,  ai 
and  $30  a  week. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litcuman.)  They  get  as  many  dolL 
Exactly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  the  labor  in  your  work 

Q.  You  have  no  organized  labor  at  allf— A.  No. 

Q.  Open  shopsf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  fix  your  rate  of  wages f  Do  yoi 
without  the  employees,  or  what  is  done?— A.  I  fix  a 

Q.  You  do f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  yonr  men  are  heard 
otherwise,  in  respect  to  fixing  wa^esf— A.  No,  never 
since  I  have  been  in  business  2  strikes;  but  those  str 
wages  in  our  place. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylb.)  A  sympathetic  strike f — A 
weavers  told  onr  men  they  formed  a  part  of  the  i 
to  go  into  some  union.  Those  men,  the  dyers,  are  sp 
troT  their  own  wages.  If  one  man  has  more  ability  t 
They  are  not  under  a  local  scale.  They  get  whatev< 
or  $25,  it  does  not  make  any  difference;  it  all  depoude 
has.  The  laborers  we  take  in  from  the  street;  we 
months,  and  if  we  can  make  fair  hands  of  them,  t<i 
week. 

Q.  In  the  annual  report  of  the  Silk  Association  arb 
to.  Is  it  in  your  dyeing  works  that  you  have  arbitra 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  us. 

Q.  None  whatever  f — A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  no  need  for  arbitration,  either  State, 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  strikes  lately  f — A.  No  strike 

Q.  They  came  through  the  hard  times f — A.  No;  1 
they  went  out.  We  had  18,000  people  on  a  strike  in 
the  same  time  some  of  the  locomotive  shops  also  wei 

Q.  Were  wages  lower  at  that  time? — A.  No. 

Q.  Were  there  any  notices  that  wages  would  be 
They  just  took  our  hands  off  to  strike  with  them.  \ 
they  came  in  again  the  men  were  ready  to  work. 

Q.  Whatmonthof  18y3wasthist— A.  I  think  that 
where  around  there. 

Q.  Do  yon  recall  what  the  condition  of  trade  wus? 

Q.  Were  your  mills  running  fullt — A.  No. 

Q.  Had  slacked  up  before  tnatf — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  When  was  your  Hrst  slack-up — immediately  pre* 
tell  you  now.  I  am  not  prepared  to  tell  you.  Any 
not  very  good. 

Q.  And  the  strike  was  instituted  by  the  operative 
running  sla<?k  ?— A.  Fairly  going—they  were  fairly  1 
the  country.  I  myself  do  not  dejiend  on  Paterson  t 
t^  California,  so  if  anything  Htrikes  Paterson  unfavo 
away. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylk.)  You  speak  about  the  difV 
and  the  mills  in  Switzerland.  How  about  the  lionre 
heref  How  many  hours  have  they  to  put  in  in  8 
last  few  years,  only  10  a  day. 

Q.  That  is  about  60  hours  a  week?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  the  labor  troubles  you 
in  New  Jersey,  especially  in  this  silk  industry,  have 
tioned  yon  to  hear  committees  and  for  an  opportuu 
qnestionf— A.  By  labor  f    I  think  so. 
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Q.  Would  not  yon  say  that  haa  been  pretty  generally  one  of  the  caoses  of  the 
strikee  f — A .  Yee.  I  will  tell  yon  one  thing :  This  spring  the  weavers  are  on  a  strike. 
The  weavers  expected  to  do  a  bi^  thin^  in  ribbons,  which  branch  has  been  bad  for  2 
years.  Now.  those  weavers,  anticipating  a  big  business,  went  oat  on  a  strike;  they 
were  mislead,  you  know. 

Q.  Undoubtedly ;  we  will  grant  that  they  are — they  are  to  blame  very  often. — A. 
In  those  strikes  in  Pennsylvania,  of  course,  they  have  been  working  for  lower 
wages  than  at  Paterson,  but  they  were  not  as  experienced  bauds  as  we  IumI  at  Pater- 
son,  but  finally  those  labor  agitators  went  up  there,  and  those  people  are  on  a  strike. 

Q.  Suppose  we  eliminate  wages  and  the  labor  agitator.  A»  a  fair  c^ueation  to  a 
business  man,  do  the  employees  in  your  mill  to-day  have  as  much  right  to  name 
their  wages  as  you  have  to  say  what  you  will  payf — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  American  system  f — A.  I  tnink  so. 

Q.  Now,  is  not  it  a  fa^t,  in  New  Jersey  or  elsewhere,  that  one  of  the  reasons  of 
your  strikes,  and  a  repeated  reason  of  long-continued  strikes,  in  Csct.  is  that  the 
operators,  owners,  manufacturers,  and  capitalists  will  not  respectfully  hear  the 
petitions  of  constituted  committees  from  the  body  of  operatives! — ^A.  It  is  in  a  good 
many  cases  that  way. 

Q.  Is  not  it  generally  one  of  the  main  causes  of  strikes  in  this  country  anyway  f — 
A.  That  may  be  so. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  present  strike  in  Paterson  is  on  that  veiy  line  f — A»  1  only 
know  from  my  own  experience.  For  example,  the  weavers'  committee  in  a  silk  miu 
goes  to  the  employers  aud  the  employers  say :  '*  WeU,  I  will  think  it  over."  When 
the  ti  me  is  up  they  may  state  they  can  not  pay  any  more.  Then  those  people  go  out  on 
a  strike.  Now,  if  in  a  week  or  two  the  employers  call  back  the  operatives  and  give 
them  what  they  demanded  a  wroug  principle  has  been  establisned.  In  fiust,  the 
right  principle  is  lost  sight  of.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  play  to  let  operatives  go  on 
a  strike  when  the  employer  can  accurately  figure  what  he  can  affoid  to  p*y-  If  a 
man  asks  me  for  more  money,  if  I  can  give  it  to  him.  I  give  it  to  him.  If  I  have  to 
decide  that  I  can  not,  he  may  go  on  a  smke.  A  just  decision  is  the  main  thing  in  tdl 
such  cases. 

Q.  Why  then  can't  the  silk  industry  take  as  intelligent  a  view  of  the  riffhts  of  the 
operative  as  other  great  trades  do  in  tnis  country — the  metal  trades,  and  the  iron  and 
steel,  and  the  molders,  and  the  bricklayers,  and  all  other  trades  which  have  estab- 
lished their  regular  arbitration  and  conciliation  committees  to  meet  with  the  manu- 
facturers or  operators? — A.  They  ought  to  do  so.  The  silk  operatives  and  the  own- 
ers themselves  are  of  so  many  nationalities  and  are  different—but  they  ought  to  do 
as  yon  suggest.  That  is  my  own  opinion.  But  one  manufacturer  is  an  Euffiislunan, 
the  next  a  German,  the  next  a  Swiss,  and  the  next  French.  They  are  lul  Jealous 
competitors,  and  so  you  never  can  harmonize  when  the  thing  comes  up.  It  is  very 
difficult.  So  long  as  the  manufacturers  themselves  can  not  harmonize  together,  I  do 
not  believe  the  laboring  men  can ;  we  ought  not  to  expect  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  abont  the  motives  of  the  strikes  in  the  silk  mills  in 
Pennsylvania f — A.  They  want  to  get  as  much  pay  as  in  Paterson. 

Q.  Were  the  strikes  in  Pennsylvania  mainly  sympathetic  with  the  other  troubles 
they  had  in  the  anthracite  region,  etc.  f— A.  I  think  sympathy  may  have  something 
to  do  with  it:  yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  under  the  Pennsylvania  laws  the  operators  take  advan- 
tage of  the  conciliation  and  arbitration  acts  in  that  State  f — A.  I  have  not  heard. 

Q.  You  know  there  is  an  avenue  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  operative  to 
have  some  little  say  about  what  wages  shall  be  paidf  Yon  have  no  such  law  in  New 
Jersey,  have  yout — A.  No.  I  know  that  Paterson  delegations  went  up  there.  They 
were  paid  by  the  shops  to  go  and  disturb  everything  as  much  as  possible.  They  did 
so,  and  I  think  they  partly  succeeded. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  From  your  experience  abroad  and  knowledge  of  the  present 
conditions  there  as  well  as  here,  what  do  you  think  would  be  the  eneot  on  tne  silk 
industry  in  this  country  of  the  removal  of  the  tariff  duties  f — A.  I  think  we  can  stand 
a  lowering  of  the  tariff  if  the  people  work  cheaper.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  pav.  If  the 
workkig  people  are  willing  to  work  cheaper  here  we  can  do  with  less  taring  I  think. 

Q.  Would  It  necessitate  a  reduction  of  wages  if  there  were  a  material  reduction  of 
duties f — A.  I  think  immediately. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  danger  that  the  American  manufacturers  would  take  Amer- 
ican machinery  and  methods  to  foreign  countries  and  manufacture  there  for  the 
American  marketf— A.  I  think  so.  I  had  an  offer  from  Mr.  Schwarzenbach  myself  to 
build  what  would  have  been  a  very  large  place  for  me  if  I  would  go  over  there  and 
run  it  after  our  American  principle.  I  was  very  much  pleased.  He  is  the  biggest 
manufacturer  in  the  world,  and  I  was  very  much  pleased  to  have  snob  a  compliment. 

Q.  Do  our  tariff  duties  in  any  way  stand  in  the  way  of  the  proeperity  of  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer,  or  laborer,  or  oonsnmerf — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  they  enhance  prices  here  above  normal  conditions f — ^A.  I 
have  been  through  the  Cleveland  Administration,  where  the  tariff  on  silk  was  put 
down,  and  we  suffered  greatly,  really  very  badly.    I  think  if  they  should  do  the 
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Bame  thing  affain  we  would  be  jasi  the  same  again.  I 
mill  npon  fnll  time  all  throagh  the  Cleveland  Adminle 
reduction  on  silk. 

Q.  Is  it  year  opinion  that  the  prosperity  of  any  one  , 
a  considerable  extent  upon  the  prosperity  of  other  Amc 

Q.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  protection  may  have  be< 
tries,  but  is  not  necessary  for  well-established  indnstri 
thatf — A.  I  came  here  riffht  after  the  civil  war,  and 
this  industry  here — the  silk  industry — without  any  qu< 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  any  further  statement  you  would 
think  our  goods  that  we  make  here  are  more  durable  tl 
are  weighted  lees  than  in  Europe. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  probable  that  all  varieties  of  silk 
if  the  present  conditions  are  maintained  here,  as  well  i 
any  question. 

Q.  Is  there  at  the  present  time  any  manufacturer  of  c 
A.  Yes;  Cheney  Brothers,  of  Connecticut;  they  have  ] 
for  silk  velvets,  and  they  are  building  2  very  large  mi 
so  they  will  have  from  250  to  300  double  looms.  Th 
velvets  and  plushes  at  Bridgeport,  Shelton,  and  Stoo 
necticut;  at  Easton  and  Philadelphia,  in  Fennsylvai] 
Utica,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Q.  Are  silk  velvets  produced  on  power  looms  f — A.  Y 

Q.  Are  they  so  proauced  in  foreign  countries f — A.  Y 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  business,  are  thosi 
country  as  iine  and  as  good  in  every  way  as  those  p 
have  seen  both  together,  and  they  are  fully  us  good.  V 
are  imported,  say  $5,000,000  annually,  the  American 
plushes  being,  say  $10,000,000. 

Q.  Can  you  recommend  any  change  in  existing  laws, 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  silk  industry, 
A.  I  have  no  recommendation,  I  think.  If  they  keep  tl 
in  very  good  condition  here. 

Q.  You  would  deem  it  a  misfortune  to  the  industry,  ai 
its  prosperity,  to  have  a  general  agitation  of  the  tariff 
sion  of  it  undertaken  by  Congress  at  the  present  timef 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  a  pretty  good  acq 
eryf — A.  In  my  line,  I  have. 

Q.  What  is  the  dlSerence  between  the  foreign  looi 
efficiency  f — A.  It  is  universally  recognized  that  the  Am 
I  know  there  are  lots  of  looms  exported  to  Europe,  to  i 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  better  looms  in  the  w 
Knowles'sf — A.  No.    They  are  ''facile  princeps"  in  th 

Q.  And,  as  you  state,  a  countryman  of  yours  coming  t 
gains  a  greater  efficiency  and  becomes  a  new  man  as  a 

Q.  Conseqnentlv,  as  between  the  efficiency  of  Americ 
machinery  and  the  greater  efficiency  that  comes  fro 
European  to  this  country,  the  American  is  really  able 
wages  he  pays,  almost  on  a  level  with  the  foreign  mac 
A.  Yes.  We  are  doing  it,  I  can  not  tell  you  just  exact 
sUk  dyeing  quite  some  cheaper  than  it  is  done  in  my  ol 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litcuman.)  You  mean  by  that  the  item 
expensive  labor,  is  lower  in  this  than  in  the  foreign  coi 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  Where  do  you  get  the  d 
France. 

Q.  Do  von  use  any  American  dyet — A.  We  use  a  1 
Buffalo  that  makes  a  dye  which  is  used  for  a  good  n 
well  for  cotton  and  wool  dyeing  and  for  some  silk  a 
aniline  colors  here. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktlb.)  As  to  the  comparison  of  lal 

countries,  you  think  the  labor  here  is  33^  per  cent  mo 

the  wages  are  more  than  50  per  cent  higher  than  a1>r< 

>ay  at  least  60  to  100  per  cent  more  than  we  pay  at  our 

ive  cheaper  here  than  he  does  over  there  at  the  same  t 

Q.  Live  cheaper  heref — A.  Yes.  He  pays  a  little  n 
here  cheaper.    Some  of  the  men  keep  a  record  of  it  and  fi 

Q.  And  at  the  same  time  have  meat  twice  a  day  f — A. 
over  here.    Those  are  facts. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

NoTB — One  other  representative  of  the  silk  industr 
mission  on  May  25  at  South  Manchester,  Conn.  The 
Cheney,  of  Cheney  Brothers,  will  be  found  on  page  72C 
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Nkw  York  Cnr,  N.  Y.,  May  *4,  1901. 

TE8TIM0¥T  OF  MS.  GSOROS  MeHEIS. 

Seeretmry  of  W.  f  J.  Stoame,  yimeUemik  ttrtet  tmd  Bromdmmy,  Xem  Fork. 

The  special  8abeoinaii.s«loD  met  in  rooms  in  the  Fifth  Avenoe  Hotel  at  10.13  a.m., 
Mr.  Clarke  pr»*i9iding.  At  that  time  Mr.  €reorge  McNeir,  8eeretar>  of  W.  Sl  J.  Sloane, 
Nineteenth  street  and  Broadway,  New  York  City,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  being 
dnly  sworn,  testilied  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Will  yon  kindly  give  yoar  name  and  address? — A.  George 
McKeir,  secretary  of  W.  A,  J.  Sloane,  Nineteenth  street  and  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 

Q.  What  is  the  business  of  the  honse  of  W.  &,  J.  Sloane  f— A.  Wholesale  and  retafl 
carpets. 

Q.  I>o  they  manoiactnre?— A.  They  do  not.  They  are  selling  agents  for  qoite  a 
number  of  mills. 

Q.  Do  they  import? — A.  Yes;  largely. 

Q.  Please  give  os  in  yoar  own  way  any  facts  in  yoar  possession  concerning  this 
industry,  and  the  effect  upon  it  of  any  economic  changes  which  may  have  taken 
place  in  recent  vears,  and  also  the  effect  upon  it  of  the  compNotition  of  oriental  mat- 
tinf?. — A.  I  have  prepared  a  concise  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  carpet  indus- 
try in  this  country,  which  1  think  will  answer  fully  the  questions  just  propoonded, 
and  with  your  indulgence  I  will  read. 

Witness  read  as  follows: 

There  is  perhaps  no  industry  in  this  country  showing  a  more  marveloos  in^wth 
than  the  carpet  industry.  Not  more  than  a  half  century  ago  fully  90  per  cent  of  all 
the  carpets  consumed  in  the  United  States  were  imported,  while  to-day  more  than 
90  per  ceut  of  all  the  carpets  consumed  here  are  manufactured  at  home.  In  1^0  it 
was  estimated  that  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  carpet  in«iastry  was 
about  $4,000,000  and  the  value  of  the  prodact  about  $5,000,000,  while  to-day  it  is 
estimated  that  not  less  than  $50,000,000  is  invested  in  that  industry  and  that  the 
value  of  the  product  is  not  far  under  $75,000,000. 

In  speaking  of  the  carpet  industry  we  include  albo  the  rug  industry.  There  has 
perhaps  been  no  time  in  the  past  decade  when  more  carpet  and  rug  looms  were  in 
operation  or  labor  more  steadily  employed.  While  in  some  branches  of  the  indns- 
try  there  has  been  no  marked  increase  in  loom  capacity,  yet  in  other  branches,  and 
especially  among  the  larger  mills,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  niimbfr  of 
looms  and  a  higher  pro<lncing  capacity  attained  by  reason  of  speed  improTements 
upon  the  old  looms,  until  to-day  it  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  250,000  running 
yards  of  floor  covering  is  turned  out  daily  from  tlie  combined  mills  of  the  oonntry, 
and  the  industry  has  acquired  such  strength  that  the  expression  **  carrying  carpets 
to  Kidderminster''  has  become  almost  as  fomiliar  as  **  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle." 

The  inference,  however,  must  not  be  drawn  from  this  statement  that  the  carpet 
industry  no  longer  needs  the  fostering  care  of  a  protective  tariff.  On  the  contrary, 
the  wonderful  growth  in  this  industry  is  due  more  largely  to  the  protection  afforded 
by  tariff  legislation  tbau  to  all  other  causes  combined. 

American  nkill  and  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  looms  and  other  carpet 
machinery  have  admitte<lly  put  the  American  manufacturer  far  ahead  of  foreign 
manufacturers  in  the  quantity  of  cloth  produced  on  a  loom.  This  fact,  together 
with  a  certain  distinct  and  national  difference  in  design  and  colorings,  have  enabled 
the  American  manufacturer  to  disp«>He  of  a  part  of  his  surplus  product  abroafl. 

The  export  feature  of  the  buMuess  reached  its  highest  point  in  1894,  when  the 
Tfllueof  American  carp4-ts  sold  abroad  was  $250,000;  but  this,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  was  when  we  had  free  carpet  wools,  which  put  the  American  manufaetnrer 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  English  manufacturer,  as  both  were  dependent  upon 
tbe  European  anti  South  American  wools,  the  market  for  which  has  for  many  years 
been  at  Antwerp  and  Liverpool.  Since  tlie  enactment  of  the  Dingley  law,  which 
imposed  a  duty  of  4  cent«  per  pound  on  car]>et  wools  costing  less  thsn  12  cents 
ana  7  cents  {>er  pound  on  carpet  wools  costing  more  than  12  cents,  the  export 
business  has  steadily  (U'creased,  until  in  1900  we  find  the  exports  amounted  to 
only  $115,052.  We  feel  a  special  interest  in  this  branch  of  the  businees,  a»  the 
company  which  I  rep^e^cnt  was  the  pioneer  in  the  exporting  of  carpets  and  for  a 
number  of  years  has  done  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  business  in  this  line.  We 
have  seen  our  own  forcigu  business  fall  from  over  $200,000  in  1894  to  less  than 
$100,000  in  1900,  and  \vhat  is  true  of  our  company  applies  with  equal  force  to  other 
concerns  engaged  in  exfiorting  carpets. 

It  is  due,  however,  in  frankness  to  say  that  the  falling  off  in  the  export  business 
is  not,  in  our  opinion,  due  entirely  to  the  high  duty  that  has  been  placed  upon  csr- 
pet  wools.    In  1894  there  were  no  cheap  moiiuette  looms  in  Englaiid,     It  was  the 
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moqaette  fabric  tbat  made  8iich  inroa<lR  upon  the  Brnssels  fabric  in  this  conntry, 
and  tbe  same  experience  was  repeated  in  England  until  the  Kn^lisb  manufacturer 
was  forced  to  put  in  cbeap  Axminster  looms,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  he  has 
thns  saved  his  home  market  on  this  class  of  goods.  The  American  manufacturer 
in  any  line  of  business  mnst  always  make  np  by  superior  skill  and  by  ingenious 
machinery  the  differences  against  him  of  ocean- carrying  charges,  marine  insurance, 
nnd  interest  on  stock  either  carried  by  himself  in  a  foreign  warehouse  or  by  hiH 
rnstomers,  and  still  be  able  to  sell  his  goods  as  cheap  as  his  foreign  competitor. 
This  the  American  carpet  manufacturer  was  enabled  to  do  until  the  adnitional 
burden  of  a  heavy  duty  on  raw  materials  was  laid  upon  bis  business.  While  it  is 
trne  that  99  per  cent  of  the  duty  is  rebated,  it  is  also  true  that  the  net  rebate  to  tbe 
niannfactnrer,  considering  the  extra  cost  of  tracing  each  particular  bale  of  wool 
from  the  time  it  enters  the  factory  until  the  finished  product  is  presented  for  export, 
together  with  interest  on  the  amount  of  duties  locked  np  in  the  hands  of  tbe  Gov- 
ernment, is  nearer  85  than  99  per  cent. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  foreign  business  in  carpets,  permit  me  to  draw  your 
attention  to  one  other  point  on  the  working  of  the  present  duty  on  carpet  wools. 
As  before  stated,  tbe  chief  market  for  these  wools  is  Liverpool  and  Antwerp.  The 
value  of  all  wools,  and  especially  carpet  wools,  is  ganged  by  the  percentage  of 
shrinkage,  and  with  a  dividing  line  of  12  cents  in  the  duty  it  is  often  found  that  the 
English  manufacturer  bids  in  the  light-shrinkage  wools  at  a  few  pence  above  12 
cents,  and  that  tbe  wools  which  our  manufacturers  can  bring  in  at  a  4-cent  duty, 
instead  of  7,  are  such  as  have  been  passed  by  tbe  English  manufacturer  because  of 
their  heavy  shrinkage.  Some  of  this  wool  shrinks  as  much  as  50  to  60  per  cent. 
Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  difficulties  of  building  np  a  foreign  business  will  be 
greatly  increased  as  long  as  the  foreign  manufacturer  can  purchase  for  a  penny  or 
two  wools  from  25  to  40  per  cent  more  valuable  than  those  the  American  manufac- 
turer is  obliged  to  take,  not  because  be  can  not  lueet  the  Knglishman's  bid,  but 
because  he  can  not  meet  the  bid  and  pay  duty  of  7  cents  a  pound  instead  of  4  cents. 
While  we  believe  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  carpet  wools,  which  it  is  conceded 
on  all  hands  are  not  produced  in  this  country,  aud  which  are  used  in  making  other 
lines  of  eoods  to  a  very  limited  extent,  if  at  all,  is  unjustly  high  and  imposes  a  seri- 
ous burden  upon  one  of  the  greatest  industries  of  the  country — an  industry  which, 
thongh  it  has  prospered  at  home,  has  not  been  able  to  share  to  any  appreciable 
extent  in  the  great  exporting  business  that  has  grown  up  in  this  country  in  the  last  4 
or  5  years,  because  the  foreign  competitor  has  had  free  raw  materials  while  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  has  been  obliged  to  ))ay  exceptionally  high  rates  of  duty — we 
submit  that  if  such  high  duties  are  to  be  levied  they  sbonld  be  in  the  form  of  ad 
valorem  rather  than  specific  rates,  and  thus  enable  the  American  manufacturer  to 
protect  himself  in  the  wool  markets  by  paying  1  cent  per  pound  more  in  order  to 
secure  a  better  article,  without  being  obliged  to  pay  in  addition  3  cents  per  pound 
to  the  lower  rate  of  duty  in  order  to  bring  his  wool  into  the  country.  If  it  is  true, 
as  has  been  claimed  in  some  qnartors,  that  the  better  grades  of  carpet  wools  have 
been  used  in  other  lines  of  manufacture,  we  submit  thtit  the  manufacturer  has  been 
driven  to  the  use  of  such  wools  by  the  high  rates  of  the  wool  schedule. 

We  are  gratified,  however,  to  point  to  one  other  reason  for  the  falling  off  of  the 
export  business  in  recent  years,  which  is  that  the  demand  for  carpets  at  home  has 
been  so  good  as  to  leave  a  comparatively  small  surplus  for  shipment  abroad.  As  in 
other  lines  of  mannfactures,  a  market  abroad  is  sought  only  for  the  surplus  of  the 
carpet  mills,  for  in  common  with  other  American  manufactures  a  lower  price  must 
be  made  on  goods  sold  abroad  in  competition  with  local  products  than  the  goods  can 
possibly  be  sold  for  in  this  country,  in  view  of  the  higher  schedule  of  wages  and  the 
neavier  fixed  charges  of  conducting  the  business.  As  a  barrel  of  American  fiour  can 
be  bought  for  less  money  in  Liverpool  than  in  Minneapolis,  and  an  American  plow 
for  less  money  in  Australia  than  in  Chicago,  so  a  roll  of  American  carpet  can  be 
bought  for  less  money  in  London  than  in  New  York,  on  the  principle  that  it  is  be**- 
ter  for  the  manufacturer  to  run  his  mill  steadily  at  its  fullest  capacity,  thereby 
reducing  to  the  minimum  tbe  cost  of  production,  and  dispose  of  his  surplus  at  cost, 
or  nearly  so,  than  to  force  his  surplus  production  upon  the  home  market  and  thus 
demoralize  prices.  At  home  he  has  only  the  competition  of  other  manufacturers  in 
the  same  business,  who  pay  the  same  schedule  of  wages  and  are  under  the  same 
heavy  fixed  charges,  but  the  moment  he  enters  the  foreign  market  he  is  in  competi- 
tion with  a  schedule  of  wages  from  40  to  60  per  cent  less  than  he  pavs  and  compet- 
ing with  manufacturers  who  are  doing  business  under  lighter  fixed  cliarges  than  are 
possible  in  America. 

Unfriendly  critics  might  argue  from  the  foregoing  facts  that  the  protection  afforded 
the  carpet  industry  in  this  conntry  had  serv^  to  increase  prices  to  the  consumer; 
but  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  yard  of  Wilton  carpet  (which  is  the  best  fabric 
made  in  this  country)  sold  at  wholesale  in  1875  for  $3.25  and  a  yard  of  moquette 
carpet  sold  in  the  year  1877  for  $2,  and  that  the  wholesale  price  of  a  yard  of  Wilton 
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carpet  in  the  year  1900  was  $1.95  and  the  price  of  a  yard  of  luoquette  waa  85  cents, 
it  will  be  seen  that  as  it  has  been  in  so  many  other  lines  of  industry  so  it  has  been 
in  the  carpet  industry — home  competition  has  taken  care  of  the  price  to  the 
consumer. 

In  the  matter  of  wages  in  the  carpet  industry  there  has  been  an  advance  of  from 
10  to  15  per  cent  since  1895;  but  a  f&ct  far  more  important  than  the  advance  in  the 
rate  of  wages  is  that  since  1895  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  tbe  employees  of  car- 
pet mills  has  increased  at  least  30  to  40  per  cent,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  had 
steadier  employment.  Durine  the  last  5  years  the  carpet  industry  of  the  countiy 
has  been  but  little  disturbed  by  strikes  or  combinations,  while  both  have  been  agi- 
tated to  more  or  less  extent.  Steady  employment  and  better  wages  have  averted 
the  one,  while  generally  prosperous  conditions  have  defeated  the  other,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  Lowell  Carpet  Company  Belling  out  to  the  Bigelow  Carpet  Company 
and  the  £.  S.  Higgins  Carpet  Company  selling  out  to  the  Hartford  Carpet  Company. 
The  output  of  these  four  mills,  however,  while  large,  still  leaves  by  far  the  greatest 
proportion  of  the  product  to  be  turned  out  by  mills  which  still  preserve  their  sepa- 
rate identity. 

Whatever  economic  features  have  been  introduced  in  the  business  in  the  last 
decade  have  pertained  almost  entirely  to  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  business  as 
distinguished  from  the  selling  end.  The  cost  of  selling  the  goods  during  this  period 
has  materially  increased.  Competition  has  made  it  necessary  to  put  more  salesmen 
on  the  road,  with  a  larger  varietur  of  qualities  and  patterns,  thus  entailing  heavy 
charges  for  excess  baggage  and  mileage,  while  with  customers  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  f^om  Portland,  Me.,  to  San  Francinco,  Cal.,  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  well- 
equipped  credit  department  has  grown  in  proportion  to  the  risk  and  losses  sus- 
tained. Time  was  when  the  business  was  contintd  largely  to  jobbers  who  made  their 
periodical  trips  to  the  New  York,  Boston,  and  Tbiladelphia  markets  to  examine 
samples  and  place  their  orders ;  but  now  this  class  of  buyers  forms  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  large  number  of  buyers  whose  individual  business  scarcely  warrants 
a  trip  to  the  Eastern  markets,  and  who  expect  the  sample  line  to  be  brought  to  their 
own  doors. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  higher  wages  now  paid  and  the  increased  cost  of 
doing  the  business,  it  can  be  safely  said  that  the  carpet  mills  of  this  country  have 
shared  in  the  recent  period  of  prosperity  through  which  our  country  has  been  pass 
ing,  and  have  been  able  to  make  to  their  stockholders  fair  returns  upon  the  capital 
invested.  They  have  succeeded  in  appropriating  to  themselves  almost  entirely  our 
home  market,  and  with  free  carpet  wools,  or  even  reduced  rates  on  an  ad  valorem 
basis,  they  will  become  important  factors  in  supplying  the  demands  abroad. 

ORIENTAL  RUGS. 

We  desire  to  preface  our  remarks  under  this  head  with  the  broad  assertion  that 
oriental  m^s  do  not  compete  with  any  industry  in  the  United  States,  and  that  this 
statement  is  equally  true  when  applied  to  Berlin,  Aubusson,  and  Axminster  oarpeto 
woveu  in  one  piece.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  consideration  of  the  Dingley  bill  in 
the  United  States  Senate  therd  was  no  paragraph  in  the  whole  measure  which  oar 
legislators  understood  so  meagerly  as  paragraph  379,  perteiuing  to  foreign  ru^,  as 
the  debate  in  the  Senate  June  25, 1897,  clearly  shows.  One  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  that  body  stated  "that  oriental  and  Berlin  rugs  are  pore  luxuries,  some 
of  them  selling  as  high  as  $5,000  and  $10,000  apiece;''  and  yet  the  proposed  schedule 
which  he  was  urging  upon  the  Senate  was  suggested  and  urged,  if  indeed  not  prs- 
])ared,  by  a  carpet  manufacturer  in  the  State  of  New  York,  who  does  not  manufac- 
ture a  yard  of  goods  for  which  he  asks  more  than  $1.25  a  yard,  and  whose  principal 
business  is  the  manufacture  of  breadth  goods  rather  than  rugs  or  carpete  woven 
in  one  piece.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  case  of  a  $10,000  rug  paying  a  duty  of 
something  over  $4,000  to  protect  a  rug  made  in  this  country  which  sells  for  not  to 
exceed  $25  to  the  wholesale  trade.  The  honorable  Senator  has  no  doubt  seen  an 
oriental  rug  that  cost  $10,000,  and  so  have  we,  but  it  is  due  to  frankness  to  say 
that  such  rugs  are  extremely  rare,  and  get  their  value,  as  do  some  oil  paintings, 
from  their  age  and  their  merit  as  works  of  art.  We  have  recently  read  of  a  Gains* 
borough  portrait  selling  in  Loudon  for  $125,000.  This  is  certainly  a  luxury  as 
distinguisned  from  a  necessity  of  life,  and  yet  that  oil  painting  can  be  imported 
into  this  country  under  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  an  oriental  rug  cost- 
ing one-twelfth  as  much,  and  also  a  luxury,  if  you  please,  must  pay  a  doty  of  40  per 
cent  and  90  cents  a  square  yard  in  addition.  The  painting  is  far  more  apt  to  com* 
pete  with  a  home  industry,  because  we  do  have  painters  in  this  country  of  high 
merit,  but  the  oriental  rug,  especially  the  anti(|ue  pieces,  such  as  the  honorable 
Senator  referred  to,  can  in  the  very  nature  of  things  never  compete  with  anything 
produced  in  this  country  any  more  than  the  rhinestones  of  Germany  can  compete 
with  the  diamonds  of  AMca.  They  parteke  too  much  of  the  temperament,  the 
traditions,  and  the  environment  of  their  own  people  to  ever  be  successfhlly  pro- 
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duoed  oateide  of  their  own  ooantry,  and  eepeoially  in  a  coontry  snoh  as  oars,  where 
the  slow  methods  of  preparing  the  raw  material  and  dyes  and  weaving  by  hand  is, 
in  the  midst  of  the  great  machinery  all  abont  us,  looked  upon  as  primitive.  This  is 
a  snbjeet  which  deeply  interests  us,  and  one  which  we  submit  is  of  growing  impor- 
tance, for  as  the  taste  of  the  American  people  for  the  higher  arts  becomes  more 
developed,  jnst  so  much  greater  will  be  tne  popularity  of  foreign  rngs. 

For  a  number  of  years  Congress  has  made  no  distinction  between  orienttU  rugs 
(which  in  the  trade  are  generally  understood  to  mean  rugs  made  in  Turkey,  Persia, 
Afghanistan,  Beloochistan,  ludia,  and  China)  and  rugs  made  in  Gennany,  Austria, 
France,  and  Great  Britain,  for  in  the  same  paragrapn  they  have  UHually  included 
oriental  rugs,  coming  from  the  countries  which  we  have  Jnst  mentioned,  and  Berlin 
rngs,  which  are  made  in  Germany  and  Austria;  Aubussons,  which  are  made  in 
Fiance;  and  Axminsters,  which  are  made  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  While 
oar  trade  relations  with  the  conntries  from  whence  the  oriental  rugs  (so  called) 
come,  barring  perhaps  Russia,  are  not  perhaps  of  extreme  importance,  it  is  only 
prudent  to  expect  that  some  time,  and  possibly  in  the  near  future,  such  countries  as 
Qermanv,  Austria,  France,  and  Great  Britain  may  adopt  retaliatory  measures.  If 
England  sends  to  us  an  Axminster  carpet,  which  does  compete  with  our  home  indus- 
tries, the  duty  is  60  cents  a  square  yard  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  if  Germany 
sends  us  a  Berlin  rug  in  one  piece,  which  does  not  compete  with  anything  in  this 
country,  the  duty  is  90  cents  a  square  yard  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  Ding- 
ley  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  provided  for  a  reenactment  of 
the  provisions  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  which  levied  a  duty  on  foreign  rugs  of  60 
cents  a  square  yard  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  addition.  As  soon  as  the  bill 
reached  the  Senate  committee,  however,  an  effort  was  made  by  one  or  two  carpet 
manufacturers  to  have  the  duty  on  foreign  rugs  largely  increased,  under  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  they  compete  with  American  carpets.  It  did  not  take  long  to 
have  Senators  from  the  several  States  flooded  with  telegrams  from  carpet  dealers,  as 
well  as  carpet  and  rug  manufacturers,  from  all  over  the  country,  declaring  that 
foreign  rugs  horn  the  countries  heretofore  named  did  not  compete  with  American 
carpels  ana  rngs,  and  urging  the  enactment  of  the  duty  fixed  in  the  House  bill.  As 
a  result  a  compromise  measure  was  adopted,  fixing  a  compound  duty  equivalent  to 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  from  60  to  96  per  cent,  as  against  an  equivalent  ad  valorem 
duty  of  from  70  to  120  per  cent,  as  contemplated  by  the  Senate  bill  as  reported  from 
committee. 

With  one  animport«nt  exception,  no  carpets  are  made  in  this  country  costing  over 
$2.25  a  square  yard.  Most  of  the  oriental  rugs  and  carpets  imported  cost  over  $2.50 
a  square  yard  abroad,  while  Berlin  and  India  carpets  cost  not  less  than  $3.50  a 
square  yard  in  Europe.  The  cheapest  and  poorest  oriental  rugs  cost  $1.70  a  square 
yard  in  Turkey,  which  made  them  cost  lauded  under  the  Wilson  bill,  which  provided 
onlv  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent,  about  $2.40,  while  under  the  present  law  they 
cost  landed  $3.30  a  square  yard.  To  tnis  amount  must  be  added  tne  cost  of  trans- 
portation, marine  insurance,  and  a  percentage  of  the  fixed  charges  of  the  dealer's 
business,  which  in  all  would  make  this  cheapest  of  foreign  rugs  cost  the  dealer  in 
this  country  at  least  $3.50  per  square  yard,  as  agaiust  the  extreme  cost  of  an  Ameri- 
can carpet  of  $2.25  a  square  yard.  The  retail  profit  in  both  cases  has  still  to  be 
added.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  present  tariff  falls  most  heavily  upon 
the  cheapest  goods,  but  as  we  have  shown  that  the  difference  between  the  first  cost 
of  the  cheapest  rugs  brought  into  this  country  and  the  most  expensive  goods  made 
here  is  at  least  50  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  American  goods,  we  submit  that  lower 
rates  on  oriental  rags  could  still  be  adopted  without  doing  violence  to  our  own 
industries.  No  interests  suffered  when  the  McKinley  rates  of  60  cents  a  square  yard 
and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  were  in  force,  nor,  indeed,  did  we  hear  protests  even 
when  the  Wilson  rate  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  without  any  specific  duty  prevailed. 
The  value  per  unit  of  quantity  of  these  goods  imported  since  1884  has  been  as  high 
as  $3.24  a  square  yard,  and  at  no  time  has  it  fallen  below  $2.25. 

It  can  not  be  snccessftilly  contended  by  anvone  that  Aubusson,  Axminster,  oriental, 
and  Berlin  rugs  compete  in  price  with  either  American  rugs  or  American  carpets. 
While  it  is  frankly  admitted  that  the  weavers  of  the  Orient  have  greatly  increased 
in  popularity  within  the  last  few  years,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  largely 
recommended  by  architects  and  decorators,  and  also  owing  to  the  fact  that  hard- 
wood floors  have  come  to  be  more  largely  used,  yet  this  increase  of  popularity  is  due 
more  to  the  development  of  the  American  taste  tlian  because  these  articles  can  be 
purchased  anywhere  near  the  price  of  American  ruffs  and  carpets.  An  American 
Smyrna  ruff  containing  12  square  yards  can  be  bought  for  $25.  This  rug  has  the 
pattern  on  both  sides,  and  in  this  respect  enjoys  an  advantage  over  imported  rugs, 
which  have  the  pattern  on  one  side  only ;  but  it  would  l>e  difficult  to  find  any  rug 
containing  12  square  yardH  imported  from  Great  Britain,  Europe,  or  India  that  could 
be  bought  for  less  than  $75.  So  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that,  so  far  as  price  is  con- 
oerned,  there  is  absolutely  no  room  for  competition  whatever  between  the  imported 
and  domestic  goods. 
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Mao  J  of  the  maonfictiirerB  of  carpeto  and  mgR  beliere  that  the  introdncikm  at 
foreign  mga  into  tbU  market  haji  done  nioeb  to  stlmnlate  a  demand  for  their  own 
prodactif  and  increase  the  popularity  of  carpets  woven  in  one  piece.  It  is  a  fact  that 
roanv'  of  the  designs  and  colorings  of  the  oriental  mgs  are  eopied  into  the  American 
goods,  thus  making  a  ready  sale  uf  one-piece  carpets  to  people  of  limited  means  who 
prefer  mgs  to  made-up  car|»etA,  bat  yet  have  not  the  means  to  purchase  the  imported 
goods.  The  policy  of  our  Goremment  nnder  Republican  admin i««trations  has  been 
iopnt  a  high  doty,  by  way  of  protection,  on  articles  which  irere  imported  and  sold 
at  a  lower  price  than  the  same  ariicle  manufactured  in  this  cotintrr,  but  not  to 
impose  exceptionally  hip^h  duties  on  articles  which  ar^  not  produced  in  this  country, 
and  which  sell  for  from  50  to  200  per  cent  moro  tban  the  domestic  article. 

It  is  of  conrse  idle  to  say  that  even  with  a  high  duty  the  importation  of  foreign 
mgs  will  cease  and  the  Government  will  derive  no  revenue.  While  of  conrse  the 
duty  on  any  article  can  be  placed  at  a  prohibitive  p(»int.  that  point  has  not  qnite  yet 
been  reached  by  the  iramers  of  our  legislation.  The  importation  of  oriental  mgs 
is  regulated  more  by  the  condition  of  the  tiroes  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
people  than  by  the  rates  of  duty.  They  are  in  a  measure  a  luxury  in  that  they  are 
not  sold  at  a  price  which  puts  them  within  the  reach  of  the  poor.  We  ^nd,  for 
instance,  that  the  importations  into  this  country  have  fluctuated  with  our  good  and 
bad  years  of  business,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1890  the  total  of  all  imported 
mgs  was  $135,000,  upon  which  the  Government  collected  $b7,000  in  duties,  while  3 
Tears  later  (in  1893)  the  value  rose  to  $1,271,000  and  the  duties  to  $773,000.  In  1896, 
however,  the  value  fell  back  to  $258,('00  and  the  duty  collected  amounted  to  only 
$103,000,  while  4  years  after  that  date  (in  1900)  the  high- water  mark  was  reached 
when  the  values  rose  to  $1,701,000  and  the  duty  collected  to  $1,136,000. 

What  threatene«l  at  one  time  more  Berioiis  conseqnences  to  the  caipet  and  mg 
industry  of  this  country  was  the  importation  of  cotton  mgs  from  China  and  jute 
rags  from  Japan,  which  latter  rug,  containing  12  square  yards,  could  be  bronght 
into  this  country  and  sold  for  $12  in  competition  with  an  American  Smyrna  rug  sell- 
ing for  double  the  money.  But  happily  the  demand  for  these  mgs,  owing  to  their 
inferior  quality,  was  short-lived,  and  to-day  they  form  a  Tory  unimportant  factor  in 
the  business. 

We  believe  that  oriental  mgs  should  be  taxed,  and  we  do  not  believe  the  rates  of 
the  McKinley  bill  were  unfair,  but  we  do  maintain  that  they  are  the  maximum  rates 
that  should  be  imposed  upon  an  article  which  does  not  compete  with  any  home 
industry. 

The  average  importation  of  foreign  rugs  for  the  past  20  years  will  not  exceed 
$500,000.  We  submit  that  with  $75,000,000  of  carpets  and  mgs  annually  manuliac- 
tnred  in  this  country,  and  an  average  of  only  $500,000  of  foreign  mgs  imported,  the 
home  industry  will  be  fuUy  protected  should  the  McKinley  rates  be  restored. 

STRAW   MATTINGS. 

While  we  have  nrged  a  return  to  the  McKinley  rates  for  Oriental  rn^,  because,  as 
we  believe  we  have  clearly  shown,  they  do  not  compete  with  American  mannfao- 
tnres,  we  can  not  urge  a  return  to  the  McKinley  schedule  on  straw  m:ittings,  believ- 
ing as  we  do,  and  as  we  will  attempt  to  show,  that  they  compete  disastrously  with 
perhaps  the  largent  branch  of  the  American  carpet  industry.  While  in  our  own 
Dusiness  we  have  imported  in  1  year  nearly  5,000,000  yards  of  straw  matting  from 
China  and  Japan,  yet  we  are  primarily  carpet  and  rug  merchants,  and  as  our  inter- 
ests in  carpets  and  rugs  are  so  much  greater,  averaging  sales  of  over  100,000  yards 
of  floor  covering  for  every  day  in  the  year,  we  feel  that  we  are  in  a  position  to 
observe  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  the  effect  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
importation  of  straw  mattings  upon  the  floor-covering  industries  of  this  country. 

Nor  is  the  subject  a  new  one  with  U8.  More  than  5  years  ago  we  undertook  to 
gather  fVom  the  trade  of  the  country  statistics  to  show  the  etf  ect  the  greatly  increased 
use  of  straw  mattings  and  domestic  rugH  had  had  upon  the  breadth  goods  bnsinees 
of  the  country,  and  the  result  of  our  investigations  satisfied  us  that  the  effect  had 
been  to  decrease  to  the  extent  of  fully  25  per  cent  the  demand  for  breadth  goods,  or 
carpets  sold  by  the  roll.  Unquestionably  the  major  portion  of  this  percentage 
apmie<l  to  straw  mattings.  When,  therefore,  a  year  or  two  later  the  subject  was 
before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  we  pointed  out  to  the  committee  on 
June  4, 1897,  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  importations  of  straw  mattings  fur  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1897,  would  amount  to  40,000,000  yards,  an  amount  nearly  equal 
to  the  entire  production  of  all  the  ingrain  looms  in  the  United  States.  The  fisrares 
of  the  Treasury  Department  published  a  few  months  later  substantially  Terified  this 

firediction.  These  mattings  cost  on  the  average  7i  cents  a  yard,  or  $3,000,000  for 
0,000,000  yards,  while  the  same  quantity  of  ingrain  carpet  costs  an  average  of  36 
cenU  per  yard,  or  $14,000,000,  a  diflerence  of  $11,000,000  against  the. American 
carpets. 
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The  chief  item  of  thin  differeDce  is  theco 
5  cents  a  day  gold,  and  in  Japan,  where  r 
they  receive  as  high  an  10  cents  »  day  in  go] 
weaver  commands  $2  a  day  when  emplo 
steadily  decreased  as  the  importations  oj 
desire  to  quote  from  an  article  hy  Kohert  I 
which  he  says:  *' Now, these  importations, 
the  equivalent,  in  gold  dollars,  of  America) 
rally  want  'Chinese  mattings'  retnmed  to 
Tent  snch  an  influx  of  these  prodacts  of  A 
of  this  matting  is  made,  I  fonnd  an  air  of  ] 
all  these  indnstries  in  Japan,  it  is  lari^el; 
all  ages  and  conditions  are  put  to  work, 
of  some  classes  of  this  work  as  ad  alts.  I 
in  a  perplexed  state  of  mind  about  this  n 
ance  at  the  village  school  in  the  district  h 
was  before  the  war  with  China.  That  is, 
exportation  of  mattings.  Over  one  quartc 
in  Okayama  prefecture  are  compriseid  of  c 
the  schools  present  the  appearance  of  nu 
houses  where  the  matting  is  made  look  moi 

Again  quoting  Mr.  Porter:  '*As  in  the  ii 
this  (rug  weaving)  work,  and  they  earn  : 
day's  work.  At  Sakai  I  saw  them  kneelii 
dirty  cotton  cushion  on  the  bare  earth  of  1 
looms,  which  were  nlowly  unfolding  the  ri< 
their  way  into  American  homes.  The  tbre 
is  attended  by  2  or  3  children,  1  or  2  lads  < 
watch  of  the  design.  The  children  are  tai 
this  way  they  keep  track  of  the  number 
Poor  little  mites!  I  shall  never  forget  hoi 
entered  and  how  uncanny  the  singing  so 
rapid  movement  of  the  lingers  as  the  woo 
never  see  a  Sakai  rug  again  without  think 
nous  song  of  the  design  throughout  the 
shores  of  the  bay  of  Osaka.  They  are  sue 
tnres,  and  the  wonder  is  that  the  humane 
whole  business." 

The  highest  priced  matting  cost  about 
per  yard  in  gold.  The  duty  is  based  on  tb 
straw  mattings  brought  into  this  country 
than  10  cents  per  yard  in  gold,  for  it  will  b 
mattings  costing  less  than  10  cents  pay  n, 
tings  costing  over  10  cents  pay  a  duty  of  7 

Ser  cent  ad  valorem.  We  pointed  out  to  t 
uty  of  only  3  cents  a  yard  on  95  per  cent 
would  serve  only  to  produce  a  revenue  for 
measure  of  protection  to  the  most  imports 
the  iujH'Ain  manufacturers.  We  predicted 
duty  was  fixed,  the  volume  of  importation 
believed  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  roannfao 
were  employing,  reduce  the  cost  safficientl. 
while  the  price  t<»  ihe  consumer  could  be 
ciency,  and  Htill  kee])  mattings  enough  uu 
cripple  the  home  industry. 

Til  is  opinion  was  veritied  in  less  than  10 
the  recei))t  of  a  cable  from  our  agents  in  CI 
per  cent  less  cost  than  the  same  goods  oou 
These  goo<ls  could  not,  of  course,  have  rei 
went  into  effect,  and  we  askeil  the  commit 
cent  (which  in  itself  was  equal  to  one  ha 
became  a  law,  what  might  we  not  expect  i 
statute  books.  We  do  not  have  to  look  in 
of  straw  mattings  for  the  fiscal  year  endii 
mark,  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  in 
hurried  into  the  country  before  the  Dingle 
for  1900  show  a  decrease  as  compared  wi 
ingrain  industry  hns  been  only  a  matter  of 
total  valpe  of  importations  of  straw  matti 
covering,  as  nearly  as  we  have  been  able  t^ 
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or  ihe  enonnoaH  total  of  38.306,000  yards  (the  unit  of  value  of  which  was  6f  cents 
per  yard)2which  is  almost  aonble  the  quantity  imported  any  year  prior  to  1£^. 

The  38,000,000  yards  of  straw  mattings  broaght  into  this  country  in  1900  nnqaee- 
tionably  took  the  place  of  many  million  yards  of  ingrain  and  cheap  tapestry  car- 
pets, and  this  fact  no  one  will  dispute.  Only  a  rash  statistician  would  venture 
actual  figures  on  this  point,  but  it  is  sufiScient  to  know  that  the  quantity  is  so  lai^e. 
And  we  submit  that  even  if  the  carpeto  supplanted  amounted  to  only  one-halfof 
the  importations  of  mattings^  that  19,000,000  yards  of  American  made  carpets,  valued 
at  35  cents  each,  or  a  total  or  $6,650,000,  are  entitled  to  the  fullest  protection,  espe- 
cially as  the  weaver  of  a  carpet  receives  $2  a  day  in  wages  while  the  weaver  of  the 
matnng  receives  5  and  10  cents  a  day. 

Prior  to  1883  the  duty  on  mattines  was  33  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  1883  this  duty 
was  reduced  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  law  of  1890  placed  mattings  on  the 
free  list  and  the  law  of  1894  kept  them  there.  The  present  rate  of  duty  was  adopted 
in  1897,  notwithstanding  the  protests  from  the  carpet  manufacturers  of  the  country. 
Our  understanding  of  the  theory  of  a  protective  tarifif  is  that  it  affords  revenue  to 
the  Government  and  protection  to  the  nome  industry.  The  first  of  these  results  has 
been  accomplished,  but  we  are  almost  as  far  away  from  the  accomplishment  of  the 
second  as  we  were  in  1890  and  1894,  when  these  goods  were  on  the  free  list. 

Within  the  last  2  years  a  new  and  important  change  in  the  method  of  importing 
mattings  has  taken  place.  Prior  to  the  year  1900  frdty  90  per  cent  of  the  straw  mat- 
tings were  brought  into  this  country  by  sailing  vessels,  most  of  which  entered  at 
Atlantic  ports,  and  these  goods  were  brought  m  at  a  rate  of  20  shillings  per  ton. 
The  voyage  took  anywhere  from  90  to  1^  days,  and  the  cargo  was  very  often, 
especially  on  delayed  voyages,  found  to  be  considerably  damaged  from  *' sweating'' 
in  the  hold  of  the  vesseL  Not  infrequently  vessels  were  lost,  entailing  disappoint- 
ment and  sometimes  financial  loss  to  the  customer.  Since  1899  fully  75  per  cent  of 
the  straw  mattings  have  been  brought  to  this  country  by  steamers  landing  their 
cargoes  at  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  and  Portland. 

liie  advantages  in  shipping  by  steamer  are  many.  The  goods  come  quicker  and 
are  stored  in  better  bottoms,  thus  minimizing  the  risk  of  '' sweating^' and  other 
damage,  and  the  smaller  risk  of  the  loss  of  the  vessel  is  illustrated  in  the  insnranoe 
rate,  which  is  one-half  of  1  per  cent  for  steamers  as  against  3  per  cent  for  sailers. 
While  the  freight  rate  by  both  steamer  and  sailer  is  about  the  same  in  money,  yet 
the  steamer  rate  includes  delivery  of  the  goods  at  any  point  in  the  United  States, 
while  the  sailer  rate  is  to  New  York,  and  from  there  the  goods  have  to  be  distributed 
over  the  entire  country  at  the  expense  of  the  buyer.  The  saving  in  railroad  freights 
to  the  dealers  throughout  the  country  is  a  very  considerable  item  in  figuring  the  cost 
of  his  goods.  In  the  case  of  shipments  by  steamers  almost  the  exact  number  of  days 
consumed  in  the  voyage  can  be  calculated  aud  the  goods  ordered  forward  for  imme- 
diate delivery  to  the  customer,  whereas  goods  coming  by  sailer  often  reach  port  long 
before  they  can  be  delivered  or  frequently  too  late  for  delivery.  In  either  case 
heavy  charges  for  storage,  handling,  and  insurance  are  entailed  upon  the  importer. 
Goods  coming  by  steamer  are  billeadirectly  from  Hongkong  or  Kobe  to  destination, 
and  whatever  handling  is  necessary  is  done  by  the  railroad  company  to  which  the 
goods  are  consigned  for  delivery.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  see  that  the  importer  pre- 
fers the  steamer  to  the  sailer  even  for  goods  to  be  consumed  at  the  port  of  New  York, 
where  the  sailers  usually  enter.  These  new  conditions  have  served  to  increase  the 
popularity  of  mattings  as  an  article  of  merchandise,  and  have  effected  a  saving  in 
the  cost  of  doing  the  matting  business  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equivalent  to  the  rate  of 
duty  imposed. 

Another  new  and  even  more  dangerous  element  in  the  matting  business  is  the 
Invention  of  a  power  loom  for  weaving  these  goods.  This  loom  was  invented  10  or 
12  years  ago,  and  was  first  operated  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  a  large  invoice  of 
Chinese  straw  having  been  brought  over  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  loom.  It  was 
found  impracticable  for  many  reasons  to  bring  the  raw  material  into  this  conntry 
and  manufacture  mattings  with  our  high-pri<^  labor,  so  that  the  loom  was  trans- 
ferred to  Honjgkou^  under  the  auspices  of  a  company  formed  for  the  purpose  of  start- 
ing factories  m  China  and  Japan.  Some  of  the  crude  features  of  the  first  loom  have 
since  been  improved  upon,  until  now  a  factory  exists  in  Hongkong  equipped  with 
50  of  these  looms,  which  it  must  be  expected  will  soon  place  its  goods  upon  the  mar- 
ket in  competition  with  the  product  of  hand  looms. 

When  it  is  known  that  it  requires  4  Chinamen  at  5  cents  per  day  each  to  run  a 
hand  loom  which  will  make  120  yards  of  matting  per  week  and  that  2  ffirls  at  4 
cents  per  day  each  can  manage  a  power  loom  that  will  make  240  yards  of  matting 
per  week,  it  is  plain  to  see  that  the  production  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  mattings  can 
be  doubled  at  less  than  one-half  the  present  cost  of  production,  and  that  when  power 
looms  come  to  be  in  general  use  in  these  countries,  as  they  inevitably  will  be,  we 
must  reasonably  expect  that  America,  which  is  to-aay  the  chief  market  for  straw 
mattings,  will  have  to  take  her  share  of  the  enormous  increase  in  prodaction.    The 
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reeolt  will  be  that  the  maDaiaotarers  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  carpete  will  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  disaster,  if  not  absolute  ruin,  unless  new  and  effectual  tariff  legis- 
lation comes  to  their  relief. 

There  should  be  a  specific  duty  on  all  ^oods  costing  less  than  10  cents  per  yard, 
and  this  duty  should  l>e  high  enough  to  give  protection  as  well  as  to  ^ord  revenue. 
A  specific  duty  would  be  more  definite  and  certain  and  would  do  away  with  the  pos- 
sibilities of  undervaluation  and  other  frauds  with  which  our  Government  has  already 
had  some  experience. 

Whether  or  not  the  manufacturers  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  carpets  are  entitled  to 
this  protection  is  a  question  which  the  following  figures  should,  in  our  opinion,  put 
beyond  dispute : 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  all  carpet  looms  in  this  country  is  about 
9,000  and  that  the  ingrain-carpet  looms  form  at  least  one-half  of  this  number.  It  is 
also  estimated  that  in  the  year  1900  about  33,000,000  yards  of  ingrain  carpets  were 
manufactured,  while  the  full  capacity  of  the  ingrain  looms  of  the  country  is 50,000,000 
yards.  Ko  one  familiar  with  tne  carpet  business  of  this  country  will  dispute  for  a 
moment  the  proposition  that  this  difference  of  17,000,000  yards  between  the  capacity 
of  the  ingrain  looms  of  the  country  and  the  actual  production  represents  a  falling 
off  due  almost  entirely  to  the  competition  of  straw  mattings.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  operatives  in  the  carpet  mills  of  this  country  number  fully  45,000,  and  if  the 
ingrain  looms  of  the  country  represent  one-half  of  the  total  number  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  approximately  one-half  of  the  total  employees  of  carpet  factories  are 
employed  in  the  ingrain  mills. 

The  production  of  ingrain  carpets  has  steadily  decreased  during  the  past  5  years, 
throwing  out  of  employment  a  large  number  of  weavers  and  cutting  down  materially 
the  hours  of  work  for  those  who  remained  in  the  mills.  There  is  no  branch  of  the 
carpet  industry  where  the  ownership  of  the  looms  is  more  widely  scattered  than  in 
the  ingrain  department  of  the  business,  where  we  find  manufacturers  owning  some- 
times 2  looms,  sometimes  10,  and  all  the  wav  up  to  200,  as  in  a  few  of  the  largest 
factories.  The  distribution  of  the  capital  invested  in  i^is  branch  of  the  carpet 
business  over  such  a  large  number  of  manufacturers,  from  the  small  manufacturer 
with  from  2  to  10  looms  to  the  largo  manufacturer  with  from  100  to  200  looms,  who 
in  the  aggregate  give  employment  to  over  20,000  operatives,  is  to  our  mind  another 
strong[  reason  why  a  duty  should  be  levied  sufficient  to  afford  protection  to  this 
great  industry  that  has  already  seriously  suffered  from  the  competition  of  the  cheap- 
est labor  in  the  world. 

We  do  not  undertake  at  this  time  to  prescribe  the  remedy.  The  other  branches  of 
the  carpet  industry  are  protected  bv  a  comi>ound  duty  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem 
rate  of  60  per  cent.  We  have  seen  that  the  rug  business  is  protected  by  a  compound 
duty  of  90  cents  a  Sjquare  yard  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  as  there  is  no 
branch  of  the  carpet  industry  more  in  need  of  protection  than  the  ingrain  manufac- 
turers, we  submit  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  same  protection  afforded  other  branches 
of  the  business,  to  wit,  the  equivalent  of  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  60  per  cent. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  LiTCUMAN.)  What  amount  of  duty  would  you  suggest  on  straw  mat- 
tiugf — A.  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  quite  grasp  the  last  paragraph  of  my  statement. 
I  said:  "We  do  not  undertake  at  this  time  to  prescribe  tiie  remedy.  The  other 
branches  of  the  carpet  industry  are  protected  bv  a  compound  duty  equivalent  to  an 
ad  yalorem  rate  of  60  per  cent.  We  have  seen  that  the  rug  business  is  protected  by 
a  compound  duty  of  90  cents  a  square  yard  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  as  there 
is  no  branch  of  the  carpet  industry  more  in  need  of  protection  than  the  ingrain 
manufacturers,  we  submit  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  same  protection  afforded 
other  branches  of  the  business,  to  wit,  the  equivalent  of  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  60 
per  cent. 

Q,  If  you  could  put  on  a  duty  that  would  be  equivalent  to  200  per  cent  would  you 
be  able  to  prevent  the  importation  of  straw  matting  in  competition  with  ingrain 
carpets  that  now,  according  to  your  figures,  costs  four  times  as  muchf — A.  Undoubt- 
e«ny. 

Q.  Would  you  kindly  explain  howf — A.  For  the  reason  that  the  Chinese  matting 
to-day  is  so  near  the  cost  of  cheap  ingrain  carpets,  after  the  carrying  charges, 
marine  insurance,  interest,  and  fixea  charges  are  added,  that  to  raise  the  duty  would 
to  a  very  great  extent  shut  it  out  of  this  country.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
while  the  average  cost  of  ingrain  cari>ets  in  this  country  is  35  cents  a  yard,  that 
average  is  made  up  from  a  range  of  prices  extending  from  16  cents  to  65  cents,  and 
it  would  be  the  cotton,  the  cheap  ingrain  carpets  made  entirely  of  cotton,  in  which 
no  element  of  wool  enters  whatever,  that  the  matting  would  compete  with  chiefiy. 

Q.  If  I  understand  the  figures  correctly,  the  gold  cost  of  straw  matting  is  about 
10  cents?— A.  About  10  cents. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  selling  price  in  America  of  that  same  matting  f — A.  That 
matting  would  have  to  sell  for  from  18  to  20  cents  a  yard. 
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Q.  Then  the  competition  wonld  be  between  matting  the  selling  price  of  which  is 
20  cents  and  35  cents  a  yard  on  the  average  ingrain  carpet?— A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  These  looms  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ingrain  carpets  are  not  applicable  to 
the  manafactnre  of  other  grades  of  carpets!— A.  To  nothing  else  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  countries  produce  the  carpet  wools f — ^A.  China, 
Russia,  and  South  American  countries,  chiefly. 

Q.  On  them  there  is  4  to  7  per  cent  tariff? — A.  Yes;  with  a  dividing  line  of  12 
cents  in  value. 

Q.  You  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  rebate  was  85  per  cent.  The  law  itself  seems 
to  state  that  the  rebate  is  99  per  cent.  What  is  the  difficulty  of  collection?  What 
is  there  that  would  bring  the  rebate  down  to  85  per  cent  instead  of  99  per  cent,  as 
provided  by  law  ? — A.  It  is  the  cumbersome  method  of  collecting  that  rebate.  The 
law  reauires  that  the  specific  and  exact  bale  of  wool  upon  which  the  rebate  is  to  be 
allowed  must  enter  into  the  particular  goods  that  are  presented  for  export — wool 
and  raw  materials  going  into  large  factories,  and  it  is  only  the  large  factories  that 
undertake  to  do  any  export  business.  In  fact,  almost  the  entire  exporting  business 
in  this  country  is  done  by  our  firm  and  the  carpets  made  in  Yonkers  by  the  Alexan- 
der Rmith  Sons'  Carpet  Company.  To  begin  with,  they  have  to  buy  their  wool  and 
set  apart  particular  bales  out  of  which  to  make  goods  for  export.  That  raw  mate- 
rial has  to  be  lollowed  specifically  through  every  stage  of  scouring  and  cleaning,  of 
spinning,  winding,  and  weaving,  until  the  finished  article  is  made  and  ready  for 
export.  They  have  to  go  down  to  the  custom-house  and  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  customs  authorities  that  the  original  bale  of  wool  on  which  claims  for  rebate 
are  made  is  in  the  particular  carpet  which  they  are  presenting  for  export,  and  then 
all  this  time  the  particular  wool  that  goes  into  the  export  carpets  is  at  the  mills  for 
say,  6  monthn,  and  the  money  that  has  been  paid  to  the  Government  for  duties  has 
been  locked  up  all  that  time.  The  interest  of  any  large  manufacturing  business 
must  of  course  be  figured  in  the  fixed  charges  of  the  business,  and  it  amounts  to  con- 
siderable. Hence  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  officers  of  this  mill,  which  is  practically 
the  only  mill  in  the  country  exporting  goods,  and  making  over  50,000  running  yards 
of  carpet  per  day,  that  the  net  result  is  only  85  per  cent  instead  of  99  per  cent 
rebate. 

Q.  You  say,  then,  it  is  simply  the  clerical  change  providing  for  following  the  bale 
in  the  system  of  identification  and  the  other  means  that  you  have  in  following  and 
getting  your  rebate  that  has  brought  it  to  85  per  cent  instead  of  99?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  fact,  the  original  act  provided  in  the  proper  way  f«>r  this  collection,  through 
rules  of  identification  that  the  United  States  antliorities  placed  on  the  manufactur- 
ers?—A.  We  think  not;  the  act  gave  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  right  to 
make  the  rules. 

Q.  He  desired  a  rebate  and  was  entitled  to  it?— A.  We  think  so. 

Q.  In  the  matter  of  both  prices  and  wages  you  gave  in  China,  are  those  based 
entirely  on  the  gold  cost  alone,  or  have  yon  taken  in  view  the  silver  rates  both  in 
the  cost  there  and  in  the  wages  ?— A .  The  rates  of  wagen  which  I  have  given  are  based 
on  the  gold  value.  It  is  the  easiest  matter  in  the  world  to  figure  the  silver  cost,  for 
usually  the  value  of  Mexican  silver,  in  which  all  this  business  is  done,  is  about  50 
cents.  It  may  fluctuate  1  or  2  cenls  one  way  or  the  other,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
valuation  it  is  safe  to  place  the  Mexican  dollar  at  50  cents,  so  that  if  a  Chinaman 
receives  10  cents  in  gold,  his  services  are  worth  an  equivalent  of  20  cents  in  his 
money. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  5  cents. — A.  According  to  the  gold  standard,  5  cents;  silver, 
10  cents. 

Q.  Japanese  10  gold  and  20  cents  silver? — A.  Yes.  Labor  is  a  little  higher  in  Japan, 
we  have  found.  In  fact,  it  has  been  since  the  Chinese-Japanese  war,  because  men 
were  brought  into  service  and  taken  from  the  agricultural  aistricts,  where  this  mat- 
ting is  ma<le,  and  as  that  process  necessarily  left  a  shortage  of  operatives  on  mattings, 
the  price  of  labor  went  up. 

Q.  Is  there  much  of  an  increase  in  the  American  manufacture  of  one-piece  carpets 
over  their  manufacture  of  a  few  years  ago? — A.  A  very  largo  increase. 

Q.  Has  the  introduction  of  rugs  made  fashionable  the  manufacture  of  one-piece 
goods,  or  is  there  an  advantage  in  the  finer  floors  that  are  put  in  modern  houses? — 
A.  Unquestionably  the  introduction  of  foreign  rugs  has  had  more  to  do  in  creating 
public  demand  for  domestic  rugs  than  any  other  one  feature  in  the  business. 

Q.  Would  you  say  the  American  one-piece  goods  compete  favorably  with  any 
impoited  goods? — A.  Not  for  a  moment.    They  are  as  difierent  as  chalk  and  cheese. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  say  anything  at  all  to  the  commission  about  the  retail  profits ;  that 
is,  the  profit  for  handling  and  the  use  of  money  and  every  other  feature  there  is 
in  the  mercantile  business  fVom  the  mill  to  the  consumer? — A.  Nothing  more  than 
the  general  statement  that  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  anythingmore  than  a  legiti- 
mate profit  to  the  retail  carpet  dealer.  His  profit  would  compare  only  favorably 
with  tnat  of  the  dry-goods  dealer  and  the  retail  grocer. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  businesses  in  this  country  where  the  complaint  has 
been  very  generally  made  that,  in  doing  what  they  call  the  old-fashioned  business. 
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the  commifisioii  hoases,  the  factors,  and  others  should  still  maintain  their  position 
as  disiri haters  of  goods  between  the  mannfactorers  and  consomers,  notwithstanding 
they  consnme  from  30  to  even  50  per  cent  of  the  real  profits.  Would  tou  say  what 
percentage  should  be  roadef  For  instance,  in  your  own  house,  what  ao  you  regard 
as  a  reliable  profit f — A.  I  would  not  care  to  expiesH  an  opinion  on  that  point. 

Q.  But  you  would  care  to  say,  as  far  as  yon  know  practically  from  the  business, 
that  it  is  not  an  inordinate  rate  that  has  been  asked  of  any  parties  who  act  as  a  firm 
of  distribution  from  the  mill  to  the  consumer  in  your  business,  I  mean  f — A.  Unques- 
tiouably  not. 

Q.  You  would  call  it  a  reasonable  profit f — A.  Absolutely. 

Q.  If  it  were  unreasonable  would  not  there  be  some  competition,  with  the  proba- 
bility that  some  other  firm  would  become  the  distributer f — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Are  the  mills  strong  enough  to  make  an  immediate  distribution  if  they  should 
become  dissatisfied  with  the  means  of  distribution  through  your  house  f — A.  Unques- 
tionably ;  and  many  large  carpet  mills  in  the  country  do. 

Q.  When  you  stated  that  the  60  per  cent  of  protection  in  favor  of  the  ingrain  car- 
pet manufacturing  of  this  country  would  be  sufficient  to  place  it  on  all  fours  with 
the  protection  given  by  legislation  now  to  other  parts  of  carpet  manufacturing,  did 
you  mean  to  make  the  statement  from  your  personal  experience,  or  the  experience  of 
your  house,  or  f^om  a  general  contact  and  the  taking  up  of  opinions  of  men  who  are 
cng^ed  in  the  ingrain  manufacturing  business f— A.  That  is  only  my  own  opinion, 
the  result  of  my  personal  observations  in  the  business.  While  I  have  talked  on  this 
subject  with  a  great  many  ingrain  manufacturers,  I  do  not  care  to  commit  anybodv 
by  what  I  may  say  here  to-day  at  all.  There  are  men  in  the  ingrain  business  of  high 
intelligence,  equally  as  competent  to  dincuss  this  subject  as  I,  and  I  prefer  to  let 
them  speak  for  themselves.  I  commit  no  one  but  myself  by  the  expressions  used 
here;  but  my  opinions  on  this  particular  subject  are  the  result  of  the  most  careful 
and  conscientious  study  of  the  situation. 

Q.  And  you  think  you  express  the  opinions  of  nuite  a  number  of  manufacturers 
from  Philadelphia  and  other  pointH  in  respect  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  pro- 
tection f — A.  I  do  not  think  yon  will  find  very  many  dissenters  from  my  views. 

Q.  Yon  would  say  thev  would  meet  your  views  on  the  figure  you  give  now,  the  60 
per  cent  figure  f — A.  I  should  say  the  60  per  cent  rate.  That  is  to  say,  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  should  be  the  minimum. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Clarke.)  If  you  could  have  free  or  freer  carpet  wool,  could  you  get 
along  with  a  lower  duty  on  the  finished  article — on  any  article  that  would  compete 
with  ingrain  carpetsf — A.  The  quantity  of  free  wool,  the  dutiable  wool,  would  cut 
no  figure,  would  have  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  matting  question,  for  the  reason 
that  the  ins^in  carpets  that  the  matting  competes  with  are  made  almost  entirely  of 
cotton.  Wool  does  not  enter  into  that  at  all.  We  could  bell  other  grades  of  carpets 
in  this  country  a  little  cheaper  if  we  had  free  wool.  We  did  sell  them  a  little 
cheaper  under  free  wool  under  the  Wilson  law.  Carpet  prices  have  advanced  10  to 
15  per  cent  in  the  last  5  years.  Some  portion  of  that  advance  is  to  cover  the  duty 
on  wool;  some  part  of  it  to  cover  the  increased  wages  now  beiug  paid. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchm an.)  Was  the  increase  of  wages  you  speak  of  a  restoration  of 
the  wages  which  prevailed  prior  to  the  reduction  made  in  1895 f — A.  In  a  measure. 

Q.  There  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  days  workf — A.  Largely; 
from  40  to  50  per  cent. 

Q.  Yon  think,  then,  that  the  condition  as  a  whole,  of  the  carpet  trade,  is  superior 
to-day  to  what  it  was  from  1894  to  1897 f — A.  Infinitely.  I  believe  the  laborer  m  the 
carpet  mill  is  to-day  earning  from  40  to  50  per  cent  more  money  every  year  than  he 
did  for  years  prior  to  1895. 

Q.  You  think  that  increase  in  the  prosperous  condition  is  due  to  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  country  f— A.  A  very  large  percentage  of  it. 

Q.  TBy  Mr.  Clakkr.)  Do  you  see  how  the  duty  can  be  reduced  or  taken  away 
entirely  on  carpet  wool  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  it  ho  as  to  be  adequately  pro- 
tective on  clothing  wool? — A.  Yes;  I  see  the  way  without  any  difficulty  whatever. 
The  carpet  wools  are  not  produced  in  this  country  at  all.  Yon  will  find  the  low 
grades  of  class  1  and  class  2  used  in  the  manufacture  of  other  articles.  If  they  are 
manufactured  at  all  from  carpet  wools  they  are  made  from  the  better  grades  of  class 
3.  I  have  attempted  to  show  in  my  prepared  statement  that  if  it  is  a  fact,  which  I 
do  not  concede,  that  carpet  wools  are  used  in  other  lines  of  manufacture,  it  can  only 
be  the  best  grade  of  carpet  wool,  and  the  manufacturers  have  been  driven  to  the  use 
of  them  by  the  high  rates  of  duties  on  class  1  and  class  2  of  the  wool  schedule. 

Q.  When  you  say  that  carpet  wools  are  not  grown  in  this  country,  you  mean 
qualifiedly,  I  suppose— that  tney  are  not  grown  as  such,  but  that  the  wool  from 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  sheep  is  properly  classed  as  carpet  woolf — A.  I 
mean  by  my  previous  statement  that  carpet  wools  as  such  are  not  produced  in  this 
country.  The  fact  is,  the  American  wool  is  too  fine  a  wool  to  be  used  in  carpets. 
Carpet  wool  must  come  as  nearly  as  possible  to  being  a  hair— a  stiff,  wiry  hair— and 
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yet  haye  all  the  wearing  qualities  of  wool  possible  to  ^ve  it  any  value  whateyer,  or 
rather,  to  give  it  its  beet  value.  The  wools  that  we  raise  in  this  country  are  too  fine 
in  quality.  They  do  not  stand  up.  In  fact,  there  is  not  stiffness  enough  in  them. 
They  mat  down,  while  carpet  wool,  especlallv  for  what  wo  call  plash  carpets,  must 
be  a  wiry  wool  that  will  stand  up  and  nold  the  pattern  and  figure  up  instead  of  mat- 
ting down.  The  American  farmer  has  found  it  far  more  profitable  to  raise  wools  he 
could  sell  for  from  20  to  25  cents  per  pound  on  the  same  land  than  to  raise  wool 
that  he  would  have  to  take  8,  10,  and  12  cents  a  pound  for.  So  that,  aside  ftom  any 
kind  of  climatic  conditions,  it  is  purely  an  economic  proposition  that  the  farmer  can, 
on  the  same  land,  raise  sheep  and  clip  wool  that  he  can  get  double  the  amount  for 
from  the  other  manufacturers  that  he  could  get  from  the  carpet  mills.  It  was 
attempted  at  one  time  to  raise  carpet  wools  m  Texas,  sheep  were  brought  over 
from  the  Mexican  border.  The  first  clip  was  a  carpet  wool — a  wool  that  could  be 
used  for  a  carpet  and  could  not  be  sold  for  enough  to  use  in  any  other  lines  of  gooda 
made.  But  those  sheep  within  another  year  or  two  were  so  bred  into  our  American 
sheep  that  the  following  clip  showed  a  finer  quality  of  wool,  not  so  good  for  carpets. 

Q.  Would  the  wool  of  mutton  sheep,  so  called,  be  suitable  for  carpets f — A.  I 
think  not.  I  do  not  mean  t»)  be  understood  to  say  you  could  not  actually  weave 
carpets  fVom  their  wool,  but  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  either  the  manufaotnrer, 
dealer,  or  consumer.    Their  wool  is  not  suitable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmak.)  Not  commercially  suitable f — A.  Not  commercially  suit- 
able for  carpets. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Since  you  have  referred  so  intelligently  to  the  tariff  ques- 
tion, let  me  ask  you  if  yon  deem  this  matter  of  changing  the  duties  on  carpet  wool 
sufficiently  important  to  justify  an  immediate  revision  of  the  whole  tariff,  and  thereby 
subject  the  business  of  the  country  to  some  check  and  uncertainty  f — A.  I  do  not. 
The  business  man  is  trained  to  let  well  enough  alone.  Our  country  is  in  a  state  of 
prosperity;  and  we  have  found  always  that  the  agitation  of  the  tariff  question  has 
brought  about  an  uncertainty  in  all  lines  of  business,  especially  the  manufacturing 
business,  that  has  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  trade.  The  views  that  I  have 
expressed,  and  the  recommenoations  that  I  have  made  are  merely  with  reference  to 
that  day  when  tariff  revision  is  inevitable,  but  not  in  any  way  to  hasten  the  time 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Can  you  suggest  the  particular  methods  of  making  such 
a  revision  of  the  tariff  as  you  think  advisable  in  the  somewhat  comparative  near 
fhture,  when  it  may  be  taken  up  properly  f — A.  That  is  a  pretty  large  question. 

Q.  What  would  bo  your  opinion  on  a  revision  of  the  tariff  by  a  tariffcommisston 
that  should  have  a  fair  representation  of  different  interests  upon  itf — A.  I  believe  it 
is  the  best  way  to  secure  the  most  practical  results. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  selfish  mstiuct  of  mankind  could  be  suppressed  under 
such  a  commission  more  easily  than  it  could  under  a  revision  done  by  members  of 
Congress  f— A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  that  we  would  be  nearer  a  scientific  adjustment  of  all  the  interests  under 
such  a  revision  f — A.  I  do,  if  these  men  were  selected  with  reference  to  their  special 
fitness,  as  experienced  men  in  manufacturing,  etc.,  and  were  selected  without  any 
regard  to  their  party  affiliations,  letting  it  be  understood  and  known  that  they  were 
far  removed  and  beyond  the  influence  of  politicians  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakkb.)  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  under  the  Constitution  all 
revenue  bills  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives f — A.  Yes;  I  know 
that  is  a  fact. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  how  can  a  tariff  commission  originate  a  revenue  billf — A. 
I  would  not  expect  the  tariff  commission  to  frame  legislation,  but  they  could  submit 
their  reports,  on  which  Congress  could  base  its  action.  We  have  had  a  tariff  com- 
mission in  the  past,  and,  1  think,  with  a  few  improvements  upon  the  organic  act 
creating  that  commission  we  should  have  a  tariif  commission  in  the  future  that 
would  produce  even  better  results. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  it  a  very  good  way  to  have  an  advisory 
commission  as  we  had  before,  so  as  to  have  the  way  opened  up  idong  intelliji^ent  linesf 
Is  that  your  ideaf — A.  Yes;  and  I  would  even  go  a  step  further,  by  having  a  small 
permanent  tariff  commission — men  appointed,  if  you  will,  for  life,  and  with  salaries 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  that  subject  and  not  be  inter- 
ested or  concerned  in  anything  else— that  would  be  at  all  times  advised  of  theTreaa- 
ury  Department  rulings  and  methods  of  administration.  Furthermore,  I  would  give 
them  power  to  arbitrate  some  differences,  perhaps  turning  over  to  them  some  of  the 
duties  and  privileges  and  powers  of  the  present  board  of  appraisers. 

Q.  Then  you  would  have  to  make  a  change  in  the  laws  of  Congress  in  respect  to 
i^e  adjustments  on  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  features  of  the  tariff,  so  that  the 
whole  tariff  would  not  be  open,  but  only  those  mandatory  articles  opened.  Is  that 
the  idea? — A.  Of  course  the  plan  would  involve  very  serious  changes  in  the  present 
laws.  It  might  be  a  very  practical  solution  of  this  tariff  question,  but  hardly  feasi- 
ble, in  my  opinion,  for  Congress  to  take  up  one  schedule  at  a  time.  We  know  f^m 
practical  experience  that  is  absolutely  impossible,  without  opening  up  the  whole 
subject. 
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Q.  Yoa  spoke  of  the  export  trade,  and  yoa  also  gave  this  commission  to  anderstand 
that  profitable  exporting  could  only  be  done  when  the  mills  are  running  full.  Now, 
in  subdividing  the  elements  that  ffo  into  the  advantage  of  the  fall  mill  have  you 
taken  into  account  the  fact  that  while  the  workingmen  of  this  country,  the  opera- 
tives, are  gaining  the  advantage  of  300  days  of  production  and  wages,  which  are 
greater  than  they  were  in  previous  years,  and  those  wages  being  sustained,  that  is 
reallv  the  reason  that  an  American  manufacturer  could  go  into  the  foreign  markets 
at  all  f  Do  you  think  that  any  American  manufacturer  who  was  specializing  entirely 
for  a  foreign  market,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  domestic  market  here,  could 
live  against  foreign  competition  in  the  markets  of  the  world?— A.  Not  if  he  had  to 
pay  a  duty  on  raw  material. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  by  paying  American  wages,  unless  he  was  able  to  run  the 

miUsfull A.  I  do  not,  unless  he  had  superior  machinery  that  would  enable  him  to 

turn  out  75  per  cent  more  goods  on  the  same  loom  than  his  foreign  competitor. 
There  is  about  that  difference  in  the  wages. 

Q.  Popularly,  you  know,  and  theoretically,  it  is  always  said  that  the  American  con- 
sumer is  at  a  disadvantage  because  you  export  and  sell  at  a  lower  price.  Now,  is  it 
not  an  element  of  the  fact  of  the  argument  there  that  the  American  operative,  the 
workingman,  gains  infinitely  more  by  the  full  mill  running  to  supply  your  export 
trade  than  is  lost  to  the  American  consumer  in  the  price?— A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Does  that  apply  to  the  general  condition  of  all  products 
as  well  as  carpets? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  The  claim  is  made  that  it  is  a  general  practice  of  the  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  to  sell  goods  in  £nrope — as  you  have  stated  in  your  paper— at  a  price 
sometimes  very  much  less  than  the  price  at  which  the  same  goods  are  sold  here  in 
this  country,  and  that  is  given  as  an  argument  for  reducing  tne  tariff  all  along  the 
line.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  that  the  surplus  which  is  sold  in  England  is  sold 
at  a  less  price  than  the  same  goods  are  sold  here  is  a  j  ustification  for  a  revision  of  the 
tariff  that  would  unsettle  the  industries  of  the  United  States?— A.  I  do  not,  nor  do  I 
believe  it  would  be  possible  for  these  verv  manufacturers  to  have  a  surplus  that  they 
could  sell  abroad  if  the  duty  were  generally  reduced  materially  under  the  present  law. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  do  so  if  they  were  compelled  to 
strugffle  for  their  own  home  market? — A.  Exactlv.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  it 
is  only  the  surplus  product  we  have  tried  to  sell  abroad.  A  man  won't  go  to  the 
expense  and  risk  and  delay  of  selling  goods  abroad  through  a  foreign  agent,  speak- 
ing a  foreign  tongue,  doin^r  business  in  a  way  entirely  unfamiliar  to  him,  if  he  can 
sell  at  his  own  door.  It  is  only  the  surplus  product  of  the  mill  that  goes  abroad, 
because  to  sell  it  at  home  would  demoralize  the  market  and  reduce  the  wa^es  of  the 
workmen,  and  it  only  is  made  possible  as  a  surplus  because  of  the  protective  tariff. 

Q.  You  think  that  a  market— a  domestic  market — once  demoralized  could  not 
be  restored  very  easily;  that  is  your  idea? — A.  That  is  my  idea.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  diflicult  matter  to  restore  it.  The  conditions  are  the  result  of  5  or  10  years' 
hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  In  your  suggestion  to  reduce  the  duties  on  wools  I  under- 
stand that  yon  suggest  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  carpet  wools,  but  not  on  the 
wools  raised  in  this  country  ?— A.  Exactly. 

Q.  There  is  no  great  amount  of  carpet  wools  raised  in  this  country?— A.  No.  I 
only  favor  a  reduction  on  carpet  wools  because  they  do  not  compete  with  anything 
in  this  country.  I  am  not  m  favor  of  a  reduction  in  the  rates  of  duty  on  wooS 
where  they  compete  with  like  products  raised  in  this  country. 

Q.  That  proposition  is  the  same  as  the  one  you  put  forward  in  reference  to  foreign 
ruffs? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  you  want  a  reduction  of  tariff  on  them  as  a  merchant  in  those  rugs,  and 
because  they  do  not  compete  with  anything  in  this  country? — A.  Precisely. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Nrw  York  City,  N.  Y.,  May  24, 1901. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  LIONEL  J.  SALOMON, 

Treasurer  of  the  American  Rattan  Company ,  Xetv  York  City,  N,  Y. 

The  special  subcommission  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  at  10.1^ 
a.m., Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  1.49  p.m.  Mr.  Lionel  J.  Salomon,  treasurer  of  the 
American  Rattan  Company,  appearea  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarks.)  Please  give  your  name  and  address. — A.  My  name  is  Lionel 
J.  Salomon,  Hotel  St.  Lorenzo,  Seventy-second  street  and  Lexington  avenue.  I  am 
treasurer  of  the  American  Rattan  Company.   In  fact,  I  am  the  largest  owner. 
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Q.  Where  is  the  ofiSoef — A.  At  No.  18  Onemsey  street,  Brooklyn. 

Q.  Please  proceed  in  year  own  way  to  give  us  an  acconnt  of  the  rattan  bosiness 
in  this  country,  and  also  such  knowledge  as  yon  have  concerning  foreign  conditions 
that  affect  it  here. — A.  The  rattan  business  is  a  business  that  is,  to  a  very  great 
degree,  one  of  manual  labor  in  selecting  the  diameters  of  the  different  rattans  so  as 
to  form  them  into  different  dimensions,  so  as  to  be  introduced  into  the  machines. 
This  is  done  throughout  all  sections  of  the  world  and  by  all  manufacturers  in  the 
same  identical  way.  It  is  then  introduced  into  machines,  npi»n  which  we  employ 
youne  men  who  receive  in  pay  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  day,  and  boys,  who  receive 
anywhere  from  75  oents  to  $1.  After  the  rattiui  is  once  split  np  it  is  then  introduced 
into  machines,  where  it  is  put  in  shape  suitable  to  go  to  the  seater,  or  to  be  woven 
into  the  different  fabrics  for  which  it  may  be  intended.  This  work  is  done  by  expert 
women,  who  receive  all  the  way  from  $1.35  to  $2.25  per  day,  according  to  the  par- 
ticular work  which  thi'y  are  performing.  After  this  it  is  then  subjected  to  a  bleach- 
ing process,  which  is  all  done  by  manual  labor,  by  experienced  workmen,  who 
receive  all  the  way  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  day.  This  same  labor  can  be  procured  in 
Europe,  especially  in  Germany,  at  a  much  lower  price.  In  Germany  young  men 
are  employed  at  about  2  marks,  equal  to  50  cents,  per  day,  many  men  at  3  to  4 
marks  a  day,  and  women  at  from  1^  to  2  marks  a  day.  They  will  produce  equally 
as  much  work  as  any  of  our  people. 

We  also  employ  a  considerable  number  of  machinists,  who  receive  all  the  way 
from  $2.75  to  $6  per  day.  We  can  procure  the  same  help  in  Germany  at  from  4  to 
8  marks  a  da^.  The  rent  in  this  conntry  is  far  more  than  it  is  abroad,  and  the 
expenses  of  living,  etc.,  are  considerably  higher.  When  you  go  into  Austria,  Rus- 
sia, Italy,  or  Spain,  they  can  produce  for  less  money  than  even  in  Germany,  which 
iH  cheaper  than  England.  Many  people  are  employed  at  the  present  time  in  this 
industry  in  the  United  States,  as  there  are  qniie  a'  number  of  manufacturers,  and 
owing  to  the  fact  of  the  existing  low  tariff",  namely,  10  per  cent,  considerable  manu- 
facture<l  material  coming  from  abroad  now  comes  in  fr^e.  The  business  has  not  been 
at  all  profitable. 

Q.  Is  it  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage  to  have  raw  material  come  freef — A,  It 
is  an  advantage,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  other  section  of  the  world  produces  this 
material  except  the  Malay  Archipelago.  It  is  also  of  great  value  to  diffierent  shipa 
which  seek  a  cargo,  owing  to  the  fact  that  when  they  get  loaded  up  they  can  take 
on  rattan  as  a  light  freight.  A  fact  which  I  have  omitted  to  mention  is  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  foreign  factories  also  manufacture  much  of  their  goods  in 
the  East  and  ship  them  to  their  own  countries  in  a  partially  manufactured  manner. 
We  also  find  that  onr  German  friends  manage  to  put  on  a  larger  du^  from  this 
country  than  what  our  Grovernment  taxes  them ;  that  they  are  enabled  to  bring  their 
product  from  Germany  to  the  United  States  for  $5  per  ton,  whereas  we  can  not  ship 
from  this  country  to  any  section  of  Europe  short  of  $15  to  $20  per  ton. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  That  is  the  cost  of  freight,  is  it  f— A.  That  iscost  of  freight. 
We  can  not  ship  to  New  York  from  Philadelphia  for  less  than  $5  a  ton. 

Q.  Where  do  you  market  .your  goods  f — A.  All  over  the  United  States. 

Q.  Therefore  you  have  to  pay  freight  rates?— A.  We  do. 

Q.  Through  the  interiorf— A.  We  deliver  everything  f.  o.  b.  the  city  the  man 
lives  in. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  freight  rates  are  unfair  toward  this  class  of  goods f — A.  They 
are  unfair  as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned.  Railroads  are  charging  more  for 
rattan  than  they  should  be  allowed  to  charge,  for  the  simple  reason  that  alter  a  piece 
of  rattan  is  cut  its  different  parts  go,  for  instance,  into  car  filings.  Theseatings  yon 
sit  on  in  a  car  are  made  of  rattan.  This  chair  seat  is  made  of  rattan ;  your  hatband 
is  rattan.  The  whip  manufacturer  gets  a  piece  of  rattan.  The  railroad  company 
should  make  an  allowance  for  the  different  parts  of  rattan  and  make  the  freight  rate 
accordingly,  and  not  call  it  all,  indiscriminately,  rattan.  Wc  have  taken  this  matter 
up  with  the  railroad  people,  but  we  have  never  been  able  to  have  them  consider  it 
in  the  proper  light. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  classification  is  rattan  under  in  the  official  classi- 
fication T — A.  First  class;  third  class  in  carload  lots.  For  instance,  you  take  a  man 
in  Indianapolis  who  would  use  rattan,  but,  unfortunately,  he  finds  he  can  not  get  it 
cheap  enough,  lie  could  increase  his  business  considerably  if  he  could  get  bis  stock 
cheaper.  They  charge  us  the  same  freight  rate  for  this  rattan,  the  common  quality 
which  goes  into  a  basket,  namely,  4  to  6  cents  a  pound,  that  tney  would  charge  for 
rattan  worth  20  cents  a  pound. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  The  difference  is  in  the  increased  amount  of  labor  that  has 
been  spent  upon  it?— A.  Yes.  Not  alone  the  labor,  but  also  the  material  is  better. 
Instead  of  our  Western  friend  being  able  to  employ  more  people,  his  business  is 
stopped  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  can  not  get  his  material  cheap  enough. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  discrimination  made  by  the  railroad  on  the  bulk  of 
space,  so  that  it  is  put  in  first  class  f — A.  I  suppose  that  is  the  way  they  reiiuire 
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their  meaeaiemeiitB.  I  have  loaded  and  got  over  40,000  ponndB  in  a  car,  and  have 
been  told  that  it  was  properly  loaded,  bat  was  unable  to  eet  it  to  our  Western 
friends  or  our  Southern  people.  These  people  say  that  they  nave  got  to  use  some- 
thing else  if  they  can  find  it,  and  if  they  can  not  find  it  they  will  do  without  it.  The 
cheaper  the  article  is  made  for  the  people  the  more  it  is  going  to  be  used  now.  Our 
German  friends  come  to  this  country.  I  do  not  suppose  they  are  even  American  cit- 
izens ;  do  not  presume  they  even  vote.  They  have  an  office  here,  and  they  go  out 
and  get  an  order;  they  cable  that  order  abroad.  The  article  is  brought  here,  and 
what  is  the  consequence?  A  man  buys  it  for  a  few  cents  less,  and  then  he  comes  to 
see  me  and  says,  **  Mr.  Salomon,  I  can  buy  that  for  one- fourth  cent  cheaper  than  you 
can  offer  it  to  me."  "  How  much  do  you  wantf  "  I  ask.  "  I  do  not  want  much— only 
a  few  pounds."  He  saves  $2.50.  We  are  paying  out  every  day  in  the  week  here, 
when  busv,  anywhere  Arom  $500  to  $700  a  day  for  labor.  These  people  pay  nothing. 
What  is  ^e  consequence  f  We  have  simply  got  to  set  out  and  compete  with  these 
people.  To-day  we  have  our  representative  abroad  lookiue  for  a  site  where  we  can 
locate,  notwithstanding  I  was  bom  here,  my  parents  were  bom  here,  and  my  grand- 
parents were  born  here — every  one  right  bdow  Twenty-third  street. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  say  10  per  cent  duty  is  inadequate f— A.  ^uite  so. 

Q.  What  do  you  propose  f— A.  I  propose  that  our  custom-house  appraiser  should 
look  the  matter  over  and  put  on  an  adequate  duty,  corresponding  to  whatever  the 
labor  is.  On  some  things  it  should  be  more ;  on  others,  less.  On  certain  things  we 
make  there  ought  to  be  a  duty  of  25  and  30  per  cent,  whereas  on  other  things  there 
should  be  probably  only  15  to  20  per  cent. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  20  to  25  per  cent  is  adequate  to  even  up  wages  between 
the  two  countries  f — A.  I  doubt  if  it  would.  We  have  figured  over  our  pay  roll  and 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  could  save,  outside  of  the  matter  of  freight, 
at  least  $12,000  to  $15,000  a  year  in  labor.  Allowing  $5  a  ton  for  the  freight  from 
Europe  here,  we  expect  to  save  anywhere  from  $12,000  to  $15,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarks.)  If  you  manufacture  abroad  will  that  necessitate  your  closing 
down  heref — A.  We  would  simplv  conduct  a  small  office  in  an  office  building,  the 
same  as  our  competitors  do,  and  land  our  stuff  in  a  storehouse,  and  when  we  want 
it  draw  from  the  storehouse  and  ship  it.  We  can  store  our  goods  to-day  cheaper 
than  we  can  lay  them  down  in  our  own  property.  I  have  rattans  at  a  warehouse  on 
South  street  to-day  which  will  cost  me  less  money  than  I  can  bring  my  goods  over 
to  Brooklyn  for.    It  does  not  pay  me  to  take  them  over  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  How  many  rattan  manufacturers  are  there  in  this  country  f — 
A.  There  are  about  5  or  6. 

Q.  Where  are  thev  located?— A.  There  is  1  in  Wakefield,  and  there  are  2  in  Gard- 
ner, both  in  Massachusetts;  2  in  New  York;  1  in  Indiana.  Several  are  thinking  of 
starting  up  their  own  plants  in  a  small  way. 

Q.  Do  they  take  the  raw  material  in  its  round  condition  and  split  itf — A.  Yes;  a 
good  many  of  them  do ;  5  of  them  do,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  Then  they  make  it  into  what  variety  of  goods  f— A.  Every  variety  they  should 
hajppen  to  require. 

Q.  About  what  are  the  varieties? — A.  There  are  chairs,  baby  carriages,  whips; 
there  is  hardly  anything  you  look  at  to-day  that  has  not  a  piece  of  rattan  in  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  suffer  any  competition  from  convict  labor  in  this 
country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  States? — A.  In  the  State  of  Kentucky.  That  is  a  question  I  took  up 
some  time  ago  in  Chicago.  I  have  been  a  traveling  man  for  27  years.  I  have  been 
on  the  road  since  I  was  17  years  old.  I  have  not  been  in  office  work  until  lately.  I 
have  lived  out  in  the  East  this  passing  year  where  rattans  grow.  I  lived  there  from 
1879  to  1882,  and  I  went  out  there  in  1900,  and  I  have  been  home  2  months  now.  I 
have  been  out  through  the  Celebes,  Sumatra,  and  Straits  Settlements. 

Q.  Give  the  commission  your  opinion  of  the  employment  of  convicts  on  this 
work. — A.  The  convicts  to-day  are  competing  with  the  present  labor,  which  c«ui  be 
demonstrated  by  a  visit  to  Frankfort,  Ky.  In  my  opinion,  as  the  minority  of  pris- 
oners in  this  country  are  foreign  bom,  or  of  foreign-born  parentage,  we  should  take 
one  of  the  islands  that  we  have  anywhere  in  the  Philippines  and  make  a  penal  set- 
tlement, the  same  as  England  did  with  Australia. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  plan  would  remove  the  competition  from  the  home  market? — 
A.  The  competition  would  not  alone  be  removed,  but  a  great  many  of  these  men 
would  be  taken  away  from  their  associates.  After  they  once  get  out  of  these  insti- 
tutions the^  probably  would  make  good  citizens  wherever  they  happened  to  be. 
This  is  my  idea  of  prison  labor. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  output  out  of  the  penal  institutions  in  thiscoun- 
try  as  against  your  output  through  the  regular  trade?-— A.  That  is  more  than  I  can 
say.  I  nave  never  bothered  with  the  question ;  but  1  find  that  of  all  these  men  that 
have  hiKl  prison  labor  none  seem  to  get  very  rich  at  it ;  all  seem  to  drop  their  money. 
Consequently,  it  can  not  be  of  very  much  success. 
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Q,  Wbat  would  be  tbe  4igegtata  wb^ber  t!:«  State 
ttactor  doesy  wWre  tL«  ;««§  eMMsf — A.  Tt«  State 
tnKtflvs  jtenetmllf  Wie  tJM  ■u>r,«rj. 

<^,  Do  joQ  knov  aajthir^  zbo-^x  xht  prevafliBjr  fnem  af  tbe  ] 
fjWMtjd  vitk  jofir  ovB  Made  goodsf — A.  I  co  aot. 

Q,  Ton  da  mot  kaov  wbetber  tliey  aeH  at  a  bigber  xate  «r  at  a  cmt  latef— A.  Aa  a 
nit,  wtmeadly  at  a  eat  rate.  Sceaive  aobodjr  wazita  to  baj  priw  Mida  gooda,  aalei 
tbej  Mj  at  Moek  kvia  motkej  th^o  thej  caa  aecare  oataide  gooda  for.  At  Joliet 
Pesitentiarr  tbere  u  eooaiderai/ie  rattaa  made. 

O.  Haa  Miehifpu  done  asjthiiks  at  that  ?— A.  The  Detroft  Hawe  of  CoReetum  kas 
'  a  caair  iact«rf  aad  is  noder  rerj  able  Baaa^eca.    I  tbiak  it  It  oae  of  tbe  beat  paj- 
IDC  iDrtitatioae  tbat  tfa«re  ia. 

y.  Ikwe  tbat  eofKem  eompete  vitb  Ae  Baaafftctaxe  ia  New  Torkf — A.  No;  I 
tbiak  DOt,  It  u  too  far  awaj,  aad  tfaa  ^ooda  being  ao  rerj  bulky,  tiie  fraigbt  rate 
throws  tbeaibaek.  Tbijrattanbnsiiiea»i»dopeonaTerycloaeMargin— aneiUcMiely 
cioee  margiii.  To-daj  tbere  i«  not  5  per  cent  profit;  indeed,  I  doabt  if  anybody  ia 
eoBiDg  oat  eren  on  tbe  rattan  bosineea:  it  is  eocb  a  close  baaJaeaSj  espeoally  fior 
gfpffdm  tomm^  from  15,000  miles  awar. 

i^,  Wbat  u  tbe  proportion  nsoally  of  men,  wonen.  and  wires  and  cbUdrm  ia  a 
faiirtory  like  this  f — A«  Two-tbirda  of  oor  belp  are  a«en,  and  tbe  lasuinder  is  dirided 
between  women  and  yoang  men*  Hie  rattan  bondles  tbeatBolTes  are  so  beary  and 
clamsy  to  baadle  tbat  it  takes  big,  strong  bmo  to  bandle  tbeoi. 

Q,  Is  maebinery  employed  to  sl^^  tbe  rattan  into  Aimitare  f — A.  Xo ;  it  is  mostly 
all  band  work— rery  little  maebinery  and  tools. 

<^,  Yoo  spoke  of  the  use  of  machines.  Is  tbcxe  a  siacbine  in  yoor  bnsiness  tbat 
does  wearing f — ^A.  Yea;  we  hare  this  done  by  raaehines.  There  is  alao  a  machine 
in  tbe  Frankfort  prison  for  wearinr.  Still,  a  man  has  to  be  employe^l  to  do  tbe 
weaving.  In  fact,  3  different  people  nave  to  work  this  process  out  to  aecooqilisb  tbe 
resn  1 1.  One  weares  the  straw  diagonally,  the  parallel  lines ;  another  one  diagonally 
one  way,  and  another  diagonaUy  another  way.  A  great  deal  of  this  work  nsed  to 
be  done  throagh  tbe  Eartem  country  in  the  different  jails,  reform  scboolSy  etc 
They  did  but  very  littJe,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  the  weaving. 

Q.  (by  Mr.  Farquhar.;  Do  yoa  know  how  moch  mann factoring  is  done  at  Snmatra 
or  otherwise,  partly  or  folly  completed  for  Eoropef — A.  For  Eorope,  thejr  do  con- 
siderable, owing  to  the  fact  they  all  have  Eoropean  managers  there  who  live  tbere, 
and  have  their  goods  got  ready  so  that  they  can  readily  pot  them  into  tbe  ware- 
hooses  and  dispoM  of  them  to  different  sections,  wherever  they  may  get  an  order. 
For  example,  a  man  in  Italy  may  want  something.  They  can  take  it  right  out  of 
the  warehoose  and  ship  it  to  Ita]y.    They  know  jost  what  is  needed. 

Q.  Yoo  spoke  of  course  of  tbe  raw  prodoct  being  foond  there  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago. Tnere  is  soch  a  thing  as  a  monopoly  on  the  raw  prodnct,  is  there  f — A. 
None  whatever. 

Q.  So  tbat  really  tbe  business  can  be  enlarged  to  any  dimensions  as  lon^  as  tbere 
is  a  demand? — A.  As  long  as  a  demand  exists  you  can  eet  the  stock.  Anybody  caa 
f^o  there  and  boy  it.  It  is  perfectly  free  to  anybody  who  has  the  money  to  buy  any 
<inantity  he  reqnires,  jast  as  yon  may  go  and  buy  lumber  in  this  country. 

Q.  If  tbere  is  a  possibility  of  your  ascertaining  the  output  of  the  Kentucky  shop, 
and  the  Kentucky  product  of  rattan,  and  possioly  of  Joliet, we  should  be  glad  to 
have  tbe  facts. — L,  It  is  rather  difficult  to  get  any  figures  from  tboee  folks. 

Q.  Bat  they  have  to  make  a  report f — A.  I  doubt  it.  They  are  all  under  contract. 
They  simply  tell  how  many  men  are  employed,  and  the  only  way  I  can  jodge  is  ttook 
the  parchases  of  these  institntions.  I  nave  been  told  that  at  Joliet  they  ose  in  tbe 
neighborhood  of  |P10,000  worth  of  oor  material  a  year,  which  is  bought  exclusively 
from  Germany,  and  at  prices  that  we  American  manufacturers  can  not  meet  at  alL 
We  are  supplying  the  institntion,  by  the  way,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  We  only  began 
selling  this  year,  owing  to  tbe  fact  they  could  always  beat  onr  prices,  but  we  sold 
tbem  this  year.  I  presume  our  prices  were  as  low  as  the  other  man  this  year  and 
tbey  gave  us  the  business. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  foreign  freigbt^e  is  made  on  bills  fh>m  Europe  or 
Sumatra  to  a  terminal  on  an  American  railroad  here,  whereby  tbe  railroad  itself 
furnishes  tbe  whole  means  of  transportation  over  water  and*  land  f — A.  I  do  not 
think  so  in  regard  to  rattan,  but  I  do  think  that  is  the  case  probably  as  regards  tea^ 
Possibly  tea  may  come  that  way,  because  I  have  noticed  that  tea  has  been  shipped 
from  China  and  Japan  to  the  different  small  towns  in  the  United  States,  and  ia 
distributed  to  these  small  towns,  and  they  purchase  that  tea  f.  o.  b.  at  a  oertsin 
city,  and  I  expect  tbey  can  get  a  through  rate  from  Yokohama,  let  us  say,  to  Lima» 
Ohio,  Chicago,  Canton,  or  wherever  it  wants  to  go  to. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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WM.   BABBOUB: ^LINEN   THREi^ 

Ni 

TBSmiOVT  OF  ME.  WHUA] 

Pre$identf  lAnen  Thread  Company,  Xo.  50  White  a 

The  speciftl  sabcommiMion  luet  iu  rooms  at  the  Fif 
Mr.  Clarke  preeiding.  At  2.21  p.  m.  Mr.  William  Bi 
Thread  Company,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  appeared 
8 worn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name  and  a 
My  business  address  is  No.  50  White  street,  New  Yor 

Q.  What  is  yonr  basinessf — A.  I  am  president  of  t] 

Q.  Will  yon  please  describe  the  business  of  the  I 
when  it  was  formed,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  practice 
tion  of  other  companies;  if  so,  where  those  companii 
The  Linen  Thread  Company  was  formed  to  more  econ« 
of  4  linen  thread  mills,  located,  2  in  New  Jersey,  1  in 
setts.  It  is  a  separate  corporation,  and  the  corporati 
in  existence  and  were  never  dissolved. 

Q.  Did  the  Linen  Thread  Company  include  the  sto 
or  did  it  purchase  their  plants  and  business  outrighl 
pany  sells  their  product. 

Q.  But  they  exist  separately  and  independently  as 
here  that  I  want  the  commission  to  know  exactly  wb 
and  that  is  to  say  that  the  Linen  Thread  Company  o 
these  properties,  or  issued  stock  for  them,  uor  made 
public  company.  The  original  owners  own  the  sam< 
erties  they  did  before  the  Linen  Thread  Company  wa 

Q.  In  what  respect  has  the  Linen  Thread  Company 
distribution  of  the  products  of  these  several  plants  f— 
mize  in  the  distribution  of  the  linen  thread  we  sell,  i 
practically  90  per  cent  of  our  bad  debts.  Heretofore  i 
was  an  unscrupulous  fellow  to  get  his  limit  of  cred 
pressed  for  pavment  he  would  cease  using  that  cont 
get  his  limit  trom  another  concern.  We  therefore 
selling  cost  of  everything  we  made,  and  make  the  h 
economy  that  came  from  our  method  of  distributing 
carry  stocks  in  different  localities  all  over  this  connti 
afford,  for  the  amount  of  business  that  it  did,  to  have 
product,  so  to  speak,  within  easy  reach  of  the  codsuh 
ent  companies  were  represented  by  one  house  we  wer< 
man  can  go  to  Astoria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columb 
tisher  there  he  can  buy  50  pounds  of  thread  to  Biake  1 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  the  trade-marks  of 
tainedf— A.  Absolutely. 

Q.  That  is,  the  popularity  of  the  old  trade-marks  hi 
way  of  joining  forces?— A.  In  fact  we  encourage  the 
because  where  people  pay  for  that  they  are  paying 
manufacturer  oftentimes  a  very  handsome  profit.  ^ 
brands. 

Q.  Was  your  consolidation  built  on  the  coiiimuDJ 
purchase  or  merger  of  smaller  companies  Into  a  largi 
new  company  a&olntely,  and  gave  it  a  new  name,  tli 
that  company  sells  the  product  of  these  different  mil 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  The  Linen  Thread  Compan; 
separate  mills f — A.  It  sells  their  goods  just  as  an^ 
themf 

Q.  You  say  that  in  the  forming  of  your  company  in 
new  stock  to  represeut  any  of  the  values  of  these  conip 

Q.  Does  the  Linen  Thread  Company  manufacture 
Thread  Company  manufactures  a  little  on  its  own  a 
might  say. 

Q.  Does  it  import  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Finished  goods  as  well  as  raw  material f— A.  Y 
ings,  for  instance,  that  are  not  a  part  of  the  threat 
representatives  of  the  clothing  trade  who  are  large  ci 
of  linen  linings,  we  carrv  a  line,  and,  having  a  iarge 
a  satisfactory  profit,  oltnough  it  is  not  an  article  tha 
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Q.  Did  the  Linen  Thread  Company  take  over  the  bnsiness  of  the  selling  agencies 
of  some  of  the  foreign  mannfactnrenf — A.  Yes,  of  several. 

Q.  Do  yon  have  to  import  all  of  yonr  raw  material?— A.  Yes,  all  our  flax  is 
imported. 

Q.  In  what  form  does  it  come  overt— A.  We  import  a  large  amount  of  flax  from 
Canada  in  the  rough  state,  and  we  import  a  great  deal  of  what  is  known  as  hackled 
flax,  which  is  practicallv  combed  flax,  the  tow  having  been  removed  from  it.  That 
is  the  finer  flax  we  use  for  fluer  threads.  We  have  no  market  in  this  country  for 
the  yam  that  would  be  spun  from  the  tow,  from  that  fine  quality  of  flax.  Those 
yarns  are  all  imported,  and  it  is  more  profitable  for  ns  to  import  the  combed  flax 
and  sell  the  tow  in  Ireland,  and  spin  it  tnere  and  import  the  yarn  than  it  would  be 
to  import  the  flax  and  comb  it  here,  and  attempt  to  sell  both  the  thread  and  the 
varn  here,  because  there  is  not  protection  enough  on  yams  to  warrant  making  them 
here.    That  is  the  truth ;  the  reason  we  do  it. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  st«te  about  how  many  people  are  employed  by  the  several 
factories  in  this  country  that  you  represent f— A.  Yes,  about  4,000  operators. 

Q.  Men  and  women? — A.  Men  and  women;  three-quarters  women. 

Q.  How  do  their  wages  run? — A.  Our  spinners  are  paid  from  $1  to  $1.10,  as  against 
16  pence,  or  about  35  cents,  in  Belfast. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Will  the  Belfast  operative  produce  as  much  goods  in  a  day  f — 
A.  Just  as  much. 

Q.  Use  the  same  kind  of  machinery?— A.  Just  exactly  the  same. 

Q.  Speeded  just  as  high? — A.  Speeded  just  the  same.  In  fact,  we  have  tremen- 
dous difficulty  in  getting  workers  in  this  country,  because  the  work  is  not  as  clean  as 
in  a  silk  mill,  or  a  cotton  mill,  and  a  great  many  come  to  us  from  the  other  side. 

Q.  There  is  evidence  before  the  commission  that  in  many  lines  the  superior  skill 
of  American  work  people,  and  superior  organization  by  our  industrial  managers, 
results  in  a  larger  output  per  man  or  woman  than  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
world  in  the  same  industry,  outside  of  this  country;  would  that  be  true  of  your 
industry? — A.  I  believe  it  to  be  true  as  applied  to  many  industries,  but  it  does  not 
appl^  to  ours,  for  we  can  not,  for  instance,  work  on  the  piecework  principle,  as  yon 
can  in  many  other  industries.  You  drive  a  spinning  frame  at  a  given  speea  and  it 
will  turn  ofl*  a  given  number  of  yards  of  thread  per  day.  The  women's  business  is  to 
see  that  their  spindles  are  properly  cared  for,  and  when  they  are  fall  that  they  are 
exchanged  for  empty  ones,  and  the  bobbins  are  taken  ofl*.  In  our  business  that, 
unfortunately,  is  not  the  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  Could  yon  give  any  idea  of  what  the  proportion  is  between 
the  home  manufacture  and  the  imported  article,  in  the  consumption  of  the  American 
market? — A.  We  manufacture  nine- tenths,  but  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  for 
certain  purposes,  for  instance,  the  manufacture  of  fish  nets,  nearly  all  of  the  thread  is 
iniported. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Imported  as  thread? — ^A.  Imported  as  thread;  yes. 

2.  Why  is  that? — A.  Well,  it  is  because  that  thread  has  to  be  exceedingly  oare- 
y  made,  and  it  is  in  a  large  measi>redue  to  the  prejudice  of  finhermen,  who  have 
an  idea  that  a  certain  brand  of  thread  will  catch  fish  and  that  other  brands  won't. 
It  does  not  make  any  diflerence  what  yon  say  they  will  have  tiie  brand  they  want. 
[Laughter.]  It  is  a  fact.  We  consume  as  much  linen  thread  in  the  United  States 
as  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  the  entire  European  continent:  in  fact 
as  much  as  all  Europe  and  the  tvorld  put  together.  We  make  as  much  thread  in  ^e 
United  States  as  in  the  balance  of  the  world. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  manufactured  abroad?— A.  Yes;  our  company  is  the  largest 
manufacturer  abroad.  We  are  the  selling  manufacturers  of  linen  thread  abroad, 
that  is,  the  Barbour  companies  are. 

Q.  Are  there  a  good  many  laborers  in  your  American  factories  which  formerly 
worked  in  Scotland? — A.  Nearly  all  of  them;  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennkdy.)  You  do  not  sell  any  thread  abroad? — A.  We  do  not  export 
any  from  the  United  States. 

Q.  But  you  manufacture  as  much  or  more  thread  in  this  country  than  all  other 
countries  of  the  world? — ^A.  I  say  the  consumption  of  linen  thread  in  the  United 
States  equals  the  consumption  of  linen  thread  of  all  the  world.  For  instance,  the 
American  i)eople  wear  more  shoes.  1  would  rather  have  the  thread  trade  of  the 
United  States  than  the  combined  thread  trade  of  the  world  outside  of  it  in  linen. 

Q.  You  have  stated  something  of  the  diflerence  in  wages  between  the  operatives 
over  there  and  those  here.  What  is  the  difl'orence,  if  any,  that  is  noticeable,  in  their 
general  condition,  their  manner  of  living,  and  so  on?— A.  We  have  girls  in  oar 
mills  at  Putersou  who  have  $2,500  to  their  credit,  and  dozens  of  our  employees  own 
their  own  bouses.  Within  a  week  I  sold  a  lot  to  one  of  our  men  on  the  installment 
plan,  but  in  a  year  or  two  he  will  have  his  house  on  and  pay  it  ofl'.  I  haye  sold  50 
parcels  of  real  estate  in  Paterson  to  our  employees. 
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Q.  Does  that  occnr  often  abroad ?— A.  No;  thev  are  all  anxions  to  come  to  this 
coantry  to  work  in  American  mills— that  is,  from  oar  foreign  mill.  I  have  never 
yet  had  one  ask  to  go  back. 

Q.  How  do  their  comforts  of  living  there  compare  with  those  heref — A.  They  are 
three  times  as  well  off  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  When  was  the  thread  industry  established  in  the  United 
States  to  any  extent  f — A.  In  1866  and  on.  To  be  exact  I  wonld  have  to  look  np  the 
tariffs. 

Q.  Was  the  business  domesticated  through  the  tarifff — A.  It  was  encouraged  by 
the  tariff.  Cong^rees  passed  a  law  allowing  flax-spinning  machinery  to  come  into 
this  coantry  free  of  duty  for  a  given  period,  and  it  was  under  that  law  that  we 
erected  works  in  Paterson,  and  that  some  of  our  foreign  competitors  established 
works  in  other  parts  of  the  coantry  here. 

Q.  There  could  have  been  no  other  inducement  but  that  of  the  tariff  that  would 
have  brought  your  industry  heref — A.  No;  it  never  would  have  been  established 
here  except  for  that. 

Q.  Possibly  for  two  basiness  reasons:  First,  yon  could  do  pretty  well  here  under 
a  tariff,  and,  secondly,  you  could  do  nothing  at  all  if  it  was  a  restrictive  tarifff —A. 
Absolutely;  and  we  were  already  established  in  Ireland.  We  had  no  particular 
desire  to  establish  another  mill  3,000  miles  from  it,  or  any  set  of  mills,  unless  we  had 
some  particular  incentive  to  come  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Now  that  your  industry  is  established  here,  you  might  in  a 
measure  dispense  with  the  tarifff — A.  Yes;  in  a  measure. 

Q.  Would  there  be  anything  gained  by  the  change  to  the  American  consumer  f — 
A.  No.  Let  me  answer  that  question  correctly.  You  say,  Could  we  dispense  with 
the  tarifff    Do  yon  mean  the  tariff  on  our  goods  f 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  if  we  did  not  make  them  in  Paterson  we  would  make  them  in 
Ireland;  but  we  need  the  present  tariff— not  merely'  on  thread,  we  need  it  all  along 
the  line — becanse  it  makes  such  an  increased  consumption  of  our  goods.  As  I  have 
said  before,  I  wonld  rather  have  the  thread  trade  of  the  United  States  than  that  of 
the  whole  world  put  together.  If  we  had  a  free-trade  Administration  here  for  a 
couple  of  years  I  wouldretract  that  statement  at  once,  because  the  consumption  of 
thread  in  tiiis  coantry  would  fall  off,  in  my  opinion.  75  per  cent. 

Q.  Then  the  general  prosperity  of  all  the  industries  of  the  country  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  success  of  your  industry,  or  any  other,  in  your  opinion  f — A.  Cer- 
tainly. For  instance,  we  sell  more  carpet  yarn  in  Phila<lelpnia  than  they  consnme 
in  all  England.  That  is  a  very  large  product  of  ours.  We  are  not  only  thread  spin- 
ners, but  yam  spinners.  The  people  use  more  yam  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  than 
they  do  in  all  Qreat  Britain. 

Q.  Would  it  be  absolutely  necessary  for  you  to  transfer  a  large  part  of  vour  nian- 
nfaotnring  abroad  if  the  duties  were  repealed  or  very  essentially  lowered f — A.  Oh, 
absolutely. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  changes  in  the  tariff,  or  in  any  other  law,  State  or 
national,  that  you  think  could  be  made  to  the  advantage  of  your  industry? — A.  Yes. 
I  think  that  if  the  law  prohibiting  the  contracting  for  labor  abroad  could  be  more 
intelligently  construed  it  would  uo  to  our  interest.  For  example,  we  have  not  a 
spinner  in  any  one  of  our  mills  in  this  country  that  is  an  American  bora.  Women 
raised  in  this  oountrv  will  not  work  in  a  flax  mill  in  that  capacity.  They  will  spool 
thread  and  they  will  do  a  number  of  different  classes  of  work  in  a  number  of  depart- 
ments that  are  what  I  might  term  cleaner  and  neater,  but  you  can  not  raise  one  up 
or  educate  one  up  to  be  a  spinner.  Consequently,  I  have  known  of  times  when  & 
girls  have  been  thrown  out  of  work  because  we  wanted  2  or  3  spinners  in  our  mill  at 
Paterson.  Yet  the  law  prohibits  us  from  going  to  Belfast  and  bringing  over  3  girls 
that  they  might  in  turn  give  employment  to  25  more.  I  believe  that  in  order  to  have 
protection  as  againnt  imported  labor  that  law  is  a  just  one,  but  I  think  that  it  could 
be  better  administered  and  that  the  Treasury  Department  could  look  into  that  to 
advantage. 

Q.  Have  yon  studied  an^  phraseology  of  an  amendment  to  the  statute  by  which 
the  object  you  state  as  desirable  could  be  accomplished  without  letting  down  the 
bars  so  as  to  admit  contract  labor  in  general? — A.  No;  I  never  have,  but  it  seems  to 
me  quite  possible  for  a  respectable  nmnnfactnrer  here  to  give  a  bond  under  cases  of 
that  kind,  setting  forth  the  name  of  the  particular  individual  that  he  wants  to  come 
to  this  country,  and,  if  necessary,  lodging  with  the  Treasury  Department  the  reason 
for  wanting  that  particular  person  to  come. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  could  do  that  in  isolated  cases,  but  not  in  gangs?— 
A.  No;  we  do  not  bring  them  over  in  gangs.  If  the  spinner  is  fortunate  and  anxious 
to  get  married  in  our  mill  we  are  immediately  at  a  disadvantage.  Their  ranks  are 
recruited  constantly  by  their  friends  sending  for  them.  A  girl  will  come  to  this 
country  to  get  work.  She  will,  perhaps,  next  year  send  for  her  sister,  and  even 
when  that  has  been  done  we  have  found  that  the  officials  were  very  suspicious  about 
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it  and  thought  that  it  was  indirectly  the  manufacturer  who  was  doing  it.  Bat  we 
would  not  have  injured  anybody  even  if  we  had  in  our  particular  case  been  respon- 
Bible. 

Q.  How  many  flax  mills  are  there  in  the  country  which  are  not  represented  by  the 
Linen  Thread  Company  f — A.  There  are  4;  and  4  represented  by  the  Linen  Thread 
Company. 

Q.  Are  the  independent  mills  producing  a  large  quantity  of  goods  so  that  they 
compete  strongly  with  your  company f — A.  Oh,  yes;  and  increasing. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  essential  change  in  prices  of  the  goods  you  handle  since 
the  formation  of  the  Linen  Thread  Company  f— A.  There  has  been  no  advance.  We 
are  constantly  making  prices  on  specialties,  but  there  has  been  no  advance  in  the 
line.  The  prices  of  Barbour  shoe  thread,  which  is  a  very  well-known  brand,  have 
not  been  advanced  in  10  years. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


South  Maiychestbr,  Conn.,  May  ts,  1901. 
TESTIMOHY  OF  ME.  FRAHK  W.  GHEHET, 

Treasurer,  Cheney  Brothers, 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  South  Manchester,  Conn.,  at  12  m.,  Mr.  Clarke 
presiding.  At  tbat  time  Mr.  Frank  W.  Cheney  was  intro<1uced  as  a  witness,  and, 
L>eing  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Please  give  your  name,  address,  and  position. — A.  Frank 
W.  Cheney,  South  Manchester,  Conn.  I  am  treasurer  of  Cheney  Brothers,  silk  manu- 
facturers. This  is  a  corporation  organized  under  the  general  laws  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  a  brief  history  of  the  development  of  the  silk  manufacturing 
industry  here?— A.  Ours  is  the  only  establishment  in  this  immediate  vicinity.  Our 
first  introduction  to  the  silk  business  was  back  in  1838,  when  my  uncles  established 
the  manufacture  of  sewing  silk  in  a  very  small  way.  The  first  interest  I  tbink  tJiat 
we  had  in  silk  dates  back  to  the  attempt  in  1837-1840  to  introduce  silk  culture  into 
this  country.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  honest  exertion  put  forth  in  the  effort  to 
establish  silk  culture  in  this  country,  but  it  has  resulted  only  in  demonstrating  that 
it  can  not  be  carried  on  profitably.  All  the  silk-producing  countries  work  under 
different  conditions  of  labor,  cost  of  production,  wages,  and  market.  Although  we 
may  have  in  some  partd  of  tbe  country  climatic  conditions,  soil,  and  ever^^ing 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  Morus  mnlticaulis,  or  the  silkworm,  yet  we  can  not 
compete  in  a  busmess  that  requires  so  much  individual  hand  labor  with  labor  worth 
20  to  25  cents  a  day  in  France,  15  to  20  cents  a  day  in  Italy,  and  5  to  10  cents,  or  s 
pint  of  rice,  in  China  or  Japan.  That  same  grade  of  labor  would  cost  us  here  $1 
a  day. 

Q.  Therefore  all  the  raw  silk  is  imported? — A.  Yes.  The  principal  supplies  of  raw 
silk  come  from  Japan,  China,  France,  and  Italy.  There  are  some  sorts  that  come 
from  India  and  Turkey  and  Spain.  Silk  culture  in  America  is  impossible  so  long 
as  the  disparity  of  wages  exists.  It  is  going  on  all  the  time  in  an  experimental  way. 
It  is  very  interesting  indeed  to  raise  a  batch  of  worms  and  see  them  mature  and 
make  their  cocoons,  hut  it  is  not  business.    There  is  nothing  in  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Can  you  trace  the  business  through  from  the  beginning f — 
A.  At  first  the  only  business  in  silk  that  amounted  to  a  business  was  in  sewing  silks 
and  threads.  They  began  in  a  very  small  way  in  1838,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the 
prodaction  of  woven  goods  amounted  to  a  ^at  deal  until  in  the  fifties.  Ribbons, 
I  think,  came  in  first.  Of  course,  all  the  time  there  were  experiments  going  on  in 
weaving,  but  the  impetus  iu  the  production  of  these  goods  came  in  the  tariff  of 
1861— our  war  tariff.  Practically,  the  development  of  silk  weaving  dates  from  that 
time — that  is,  40  years  back. 

Q.  What  was  your  production  iu  the  first  3  or  4  years  of  the  establishment  of  the 
business  here? — A.  We  began  with  a  half  dozen  or  a  dozen  girls,  and  we  have  now 
about  2,600  or  2,700  people  on  the  pay  roll.  We  began  with  a  prodaction  of  abont 
10 pounds  a  week. 

Q.  Starting  with  a  production  of  10  pounds  a  week,  what  statement  would  yon 
make  as  to  the  comparative  output  now,  expressed  in  pounds;  or  would  you  express 
it  that  way? — A.  It  is  very  difiioult  to  compsire  the  production  of  sewing  silk  with 
miscellaneous  goods.  If  we  used  10  pounds  of  raw  silk  per  week  then,  we  nse 
1,000  pounds  a  day  now :  taking  the  spun  silk,  certainlv  2.000  pounds  a  day. 

Q.  What  varieties  or  goods  do  you  now  produce?— A.  Spun  silk  yams  of  all 
kinds,  reel  silk,  trams  and  organzines:  and  in  woven  goods  there  is  a  great  variety 
of  wide  goods,  piece-dyed  and  printed,  as  well  as  npnolstery  and  tapestry  goodSi 
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ribbons,  velvets,  plushes.     Indeed,  we  are  able  to  make  anything  that  anybody  will 
pay  for. 

(^,  Ton  conld  prodnce  any  kind  of  dress  fabrics  in  silkf — A.  We  can,  but  there  are 
A  great  many  things  we  can  not  do  with  profit.  The  importation  of  silk  goods  now 
is  practically  limited  to  the  very  high-grade  novelties,  the  most  expensive  class  of 
g^oods  and  the  cheapest  grades. 

Q.  The  cheapest  grades  are  more  or  less  adulterated,  I  suppose?— A.  Yes;  cheap- 
ened in  that  way.  They  are  very  poor  things,  indeed,  and  the  profits  are  very  small. 
The  medium  grades  of  silks  are  produced  in  this  country.  Probably  75  per  cent  of 
the  silk  goods  that  are  consumed  in  this  country  are  now  made  here;  1  will  say  from 
two-thirds  to  75  per  cent. 

Q.  What  is  the  ordinary  retail  price  of  the  highest  grade  of  dress  goods  which  you 
produce,  not  including  velvets  f — ^A.  You  are  talking  about  the  retail  price.  The 
goods  we  make,  dress  goods,  sell  from  75  cents  to  $1  a  yard.  If  it  is  a  matter  of 
tapestries  and  upholstery  goods,  we  go  up  to  $4  and  $5  a  yard,  but  these  are  not  a 
very  large  part  of  our  business. 

Q.  All  kinds  of  figured,  plain,  and  printed  goods  are  produced  here  within  those 
limits  of  price  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  Will  you  kindly  explain  the  difference  between  the  reel 
silk  and  the  spun  silk?— A.  Keel  silk  is  silk  as  it  is  reeled  ftom  the  cocoon.  Spun 
silk  is  from  the  waste  silk  from  the  pierced  cocoon.  The  pierced  cocoons  are  the 
ooooons  laid  aside  for  reproduction,  and  the  moth  eats  out.  That  destroys  them  for 
reeling.  All  these  products  go  into  what  is  called  waste  silk,  which  is  ungummed 
by  maceration  or  boiling,  and  carded  and  spun.  That  product  is  spun  silk.  Reel 
sUk  is  raw  silk;  spun  silk  is  made  from  waste  silk. 

Q.  The  reel  silk  is  the  higher  price?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  raw  silk  and  spun  silk  yams  when  completed  approximate  in  value? — A. 
That  question  is  hard  to  answer.  Here  is  our  price  list  of  spun  silk,  running,  say, 
from  ^  to  $3  a  pound,  approximately,  at  present  according  to  size  and  quality.  Raw 
silk  is  worth  from  $2  to  $4  a  pound,  but  when  you  have  converted  it  into  threads 
and  yarns  you  get  up  to  $7  and  $8  a  pound.  I  tnink  it  is  correct  to  say  that  spun- 
silk  yams  and  threads  when  fiuished  cost  as  much  as  raw  silk  does  in  the  gum.  In 
the  cost  of  waste  silk  there  is  a  very  wide  range  in  price,  anywhere  from  10  cents 
up  to  75  cents  a  pound.  For  the  grades  that  we  use  we  give  at  present  prices  50  to 
75  cents  a  ]>ound — that  is,  for  waste  silk,  our  raw  material. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clark k.)  Do  you  buy  your  material  in  the  foreign  markets  or  in  the 
domestic  market? — A.  There  is  a  very  importaut  raw-silk  trade  now  carried  on  in 
New  York;  so  the  advantages  of  direct  importation  have  to  a  great  extent  dis- 
appeared. Yon  can  sometimes  buy  raw  silk  in  New  York  cheaper  than  in  Lyons; 
of  course,  that  is  an  exceptional  state  of  things. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  Lyons  the  principal  market  of  the  world  for  raw  silk? — 
A.  Yes ;  or  rather  the  center  for  European  silks — the  French  aud  Italian.  Yokohama 
is  the  center  in  Japan,  Shanghai  in  China,  and  Calcutta  in  India;  but  Lyons  is  the 
silk  center  for  France  and  Italy.  Not  that  the  nilk  necessarily  ^oes  there,  but  that 
is  the  financial  head  of  the  silk  trade— Lyons  aud  Milan  and  Turin.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  very  good  silk  now  coming  from  Sicily. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Can  yon  name  the  machines  that  are  used  for  converting  the 
raw  material  into  the  finished  product? — A.  The  first  process  is  transferring  the  silk 
from  the  skein  of  raw  silk  on  to  the  bobbin;  that  is  winding.  If  you  are  making 
an  organ zine,  that  is  the  warp.  You  have  to  twist  the  single  thread  and  double  and 
twist  it  again,  or  you  take  two  or  more  threads,  double  and  twist,  slack  or  hard, 
according  to  the  fabrics  you  want  to  prodnce.  Then  comes  the  throwing  and  reel- 
ing. The  treatment  of  raw  silks  consists  of  winding,  spinning,  doubling,  twisting, 
reeling. 

Q.  Can  yon  explain  why  one  of  the  processes  is  called  *'  throwing?" — A.  I  do  not 
know  the  derivation  of  that  word.    It  is  a  word  that  1  think  is  used  in  England. 

Q.  It  corresponds  to  spinniug  and  twisting  in  the  otiier  textile  trades? — A.  Yes; 
silk  is  taken  in  the  raw-silk  skeinn  and  converted  into  threads  aud  yarns  for  textile 
purposes. 

Q.  Yon  have  described  the  preparation  of  the  yams;  what  is  the  next  process? — 
A.  if  the  yams  are  to  be  used  for  piece- dyed  goods,  they  are  usually  woven  in  the  gum 
for  the  piece-dyed  and  printed  goods;  if  for  yarn  dyed  goods,  the  next  process  after 
throwing  is  to  ungum  and  dye  the  nilk.  Then  it  goes  to  the  weaving  department. 
The  weaving  department  makes  the  warps,  which  is  known  as  warping.  Then  the 
silk  that  is  used  for  the  filling  has  to  be  put  upon  the  little  bobbins  for  shuttles,  and 
that  is  called  quilling.     Then  follows  the  weaving  and  then  the  finishing. 

Q.  Is  the  weaving  all  done  by  power  looms? — A.  Altogether;  I  think  you  can  say 
that  in  the  United  States  it  is  practically  all  power-loom  work.  There  may  be  a 
little  hand  work  on  specialties,  but  it  is  very  inconsiderable.  There  is  a  little  job- 
bing trade  around  Pateraon  and  over  in  Hoboken— a  few  small  establishments  wbere 
Hb/ej  do  •  little  hand  weaving  for  specialities. 
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Q.  How  ifi  it  in  foreign  countries,  particularly  in  France? — A.  Until  very  recently 
the  bulk  of  the  weaving  there  has  been  on  hand  looms,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  Tezy 
fine,  high-grade  work  is  still  done  on  hand  looms  at  Lyons  and  elsewhere.  But  of 
late  vears  something  approaching  our  factory  system  has  grown  up  abroad.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  dates  back  more  than  a  dozen  or  15  years. 

The  old  system  of  manufacturing  silk  in  Lyons  and  elsewhere  was  that  a  man  call- 
ing himself  a  manufacturer  did  not  necessarily  have  any  mills.  He  bought  the  trams 
and  or^anzines  in  the  gum  and  sent  them  to  a  dyer  to  be  dyed  to  match  colors;  then 
that  silk  was  doliyered  to  the  weavers  in  the  hanks  as  it  came  from  the  dyers;  the 
weaver  took  charge  of  the  quilling  and  warping  and  winding  and  weaving,  and 
delivered  the  goods  to  the  manufacturer  just  as  they  came  from  the  looms.  Then  the 
mannfocturer,  if  he  had  no  finishing  establishment,  would  send  his  goods  to  the  fin- 
isher, with  specific  directions  as  to  how  to  finish — stiff  or  medium  or  soft,  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  trade.  So  the  silk  manufEioturer  there  in  the  old  days 
owned  nomills  or  machinery.  He  had  a  warehouse,  bought  his  trams  and  organzines, 
sent  them  to  the  dyers,  delivered  them  to  the  weavers,  got  back  the  products  of  the 
looms,  and  sent  the  goods  to  the  finisher,  and  then  sold  them.  Of  course  all  that 
leads  to  a  subdivision  of  work,  which  tends  to  specialize  it  and  make  it  more  perfect 
than  can  be  done  in  one  establishment  that  covers  the  whole  range  of  work  between 
raw  material  and  finished  product. 

Q.  But  by  haying  separate  mills,  parts  of  one  great  establishment,  is  there  not  a 
great  deal  of  specialization  here  now? — A.  Tes.  I  do  not  think  we  would  be  safe  in 
eoing  into  the  open  market  and  buying  our  trams  and  organzines.  We  would  not 
know  of  what  they  were  made;  and  if  we  sent  our  silk  out  to  be  thrown,  it  would 
have  to  be  watched  very  carefully.  Of  course  we  have  to  do  our  own  weaving.  The 
finishing  is  a  separate  department  that  can  be  done  outside  of  the  mill.  1  think  com- 
paratively few  of  the  American  manufacturers  have  finishing  departments. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litohman.)  In  your  own  mill  you  take  the  goods  from  the  raw  mate- 
rial to  the  finished  product?— A.  Yes;  we  throw  them;  we  do  everything.  We  sell 
them  ourselves,  and  try  to  get  pay  if  we  can. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  What  styles  of  looms  do  you  use  in  your  weaving  depart- 
ment?— A.  I  do  not  know  anything  we  have  not  tried.  Most  of  the  looms  in  practi- 
cal operation  are  the  Crompton  &  Knowles  loom,  of  Worcester  and  Providence. 
Probably  the  largest  number  of  looms  that  we  have  are  made  by  that  firm.  We 
have  a  great  many  looms  that  we  have  built  ourselves.  All  our  velvet  looms  and  a 
great  many  of  the  other  plain  looms  are  built  in  our  6wn  shops. 

Q.  You  have  plain  looms  and  looms  with  a  variety  of  harnesses  and  attachments  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  as  to  produce  plain  goods  and  all  figured  patterns? — A.  Yes ;  we  have  looms 
that  will  make  anything  that  can  be  made.  We  divide  them  into  plain  hameaa 
looms  and  jacquard  looms.  The  jacquard  loom  is  required  for  all  the  more  elaborate 
I>attems  and  anything  with  curved  figures.  The  harness  loom  is  used  where  the 
work  is  comparatively  simple  mechanical  figures. 

Q.  You  build  some  of  the  looms  complete  or  only  parts  of  looms  that  yon  desire  to 
keep  somewhat  within  your  own  establishment?— A.  When  we  build  looms  we 
usually  build  them  complete.  We  buy  harnesses  and  some  of  the  fixtures.  Of 
course  there  are  special  features  that  every  manufacturer  develops  and  thinks  very 
important  which  he  does  not  ^ive  away  to  his  competitors  if  he  can  avoid  so  doing. 
If  ne  wants  to  attract  attention  to  them  he  had  better  get  them  patented;  if  he 
wants  to  use  and  ei^joy  them  himself  he  had  better  go  ahead  and  do  it  and  say 
nothing  about  it. 

Q.  How  many  employees  have  yon? — ^A.  From  2,600  to  2,700. 

Q.  How  many  mills  have  you ;  how  many  sex>arate  buildings  used  for  mill  pur- 
poses?— A.  That  question  I  could  not  answer  intelligently  without  the  dia^pam 
which  we  have  made  out  for  the  mutual-insurance  companies,  which  will  indicate 
the  grouping  of  the  mills  and  the  individual  buildings. 

Q.  They  are  not  all  connected  ? — A.  Here  [showing  diagram]  is  the  old  mill,  the 
office  building,  and  that  building  [indicating]  the  spinning  mill,  the  weaving  mills, 
the  new  velvet  mills,  the  lower  mills,  and  the  Hartford  mills.    They  are  in  about  7 

Soups.  There  are  the  paint  shops,  the  carpenter  shops,  the  storehouses  and  others, 
ley  go  into  the  groups.  We  do  not  individualize  the  buildings.  There  would  be 
about  15  or  20  in  this  one  group. 

Q.  Are  these  mills  in  city  surroundings,  or  are  they  in  a  beautiful  park  surrounded 
by  well-kept  lawns  and  meadows  and  beautiful  shade  trees? — A.  We  do  not  go  into 
the  decorative  part  of  it.    They  are  Just  what  you  see  here. 

Q.  I  want  this  on  record.  That  is  the  point.  This  is  probably  a  model  in  that 
respect. — A.  No;  we  are  not  in  the  model- village  line  at  all.  We  live  here.  This  ia 
our  home,  and,  selfishly,  we  like  to  keep  it  in  order. 

Q.  Yon  speak  too  modestly  to  give  the  people  who  will  read  this  an  Idea  of  your 
establishment.    It  is  necessary,  as  a  part  or  the  record,  to  produce  as  nearly  as  possible 
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a  picture  of  thete  inviting  sorroondings.  Coald  yon  famish  us  a  diagram  of  your 
mills  and  the  groondt  in  which  they  are  situated  f— A.  They  are  not  grouped  in  a 
way  that  would  make  anythingof  a  picture.  Of  coarse  yoa  could  get  up  an  imagi- 
nary btrd's-eya-view  picture.  We  have  not  laid  ourselves  out  to  do  things  as  others 
have— for  iostanoe,  in  the  cash-register  establishment  in  Dayton,  where  they  have 
been  very  lavish  in  their  expenditores,  providing  their  hands  with  everything  that 
they  oueht  to  have.  I  am.sorry  to  say  they  are  all  oat  on  strike  now— the  machin- 
ists of  the  Dayton  concern.  No,  no ;  we  do  not  want  to  give  any  testimony  as  to 
what  we  are  doing  for  our  people,  etc.  We  are  only  conducting  our  business  on 
business  principles. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  come  to  the  question  of  wages  of  your  help.  Without  ^oing  too 
much  into  detail,  can  yon  give  as  an  idea  as  to  how  your  operatives  are  divided  as 
to  male  and  female f — A.  Approximately,  we  have  half  male  and  half  female.  1 
think,  to  come  a  little  closer,  it  would  be  45  per  cent  men  and  55  per  cent  women. 

Q.  Not  indading  salaries  of  superintendents,  etc.,  about  how  do  the  wages  of  the 
various  classes  of  operatives  range? — A.  8o  far  as  we  can  arrange  it,  the  work  is 
piecework,  and  it  is  a  little  difBcolt  to  generalize  upon  it. 

Q.  Have  you  never  averaged  the  wages f — A.  Yes:  we  average  them  every  month, 
but  these  averages  are  a  little  deceptive.  It  depenas  upon  the  quality  of  labor  that 
yon  have.  If  yoa  have  a  department  with  altogether  old  skilled  hands  their  wa^ 
will  of  course  average  much  higher  than  if  youTiaye  a  great  many  learners  or  begin- 
ners. So  these  labor  averages  that  are  collected  are  very  misleading.  Work  can 
be  done  perhaps  more  cheaply  by  a  set  of  hands  who  average  $2  a  day  than  by  a  set 
who  average  $1  a  day ;  that  is,  in  pieeework.  If  they  are  paid  the  name  per  yard, 
you  can  see  how  that  would  be.  Every  5  weeks  we  take  the  average  of  every  depart- 
ment and  every  room,  and  we  have  all  the  figures,  which  are  at  yonr  service  if  they 
are  of  any  use  to  you. 

Q.  We  do  not  care  for  very  much  detail.  A  simple  statement  of  about  the  average 
earnings,  even  without  the  specification  of  departments,  I  think  is  all  we  want.  I 
would  like  an  average  of  the  wages  of  men,  women^  and  youths  for  vour  whole 
establishment,  exclusive  of  salaries. — A.  Well,  we  have  a  weekly  pay  roll  of  approx- 
imately $25,000,  say  $100,000  a  month,  or  $1,200,000  a  year.  Now,  if  you  divide  that 
by  2.600  you  will  get  about  the  areraffe.  Here  is  a  return  made  to  the  last  census 
by  tne  different  establishments  as  to  all  these  statistics.    [Exhibiting  sheet.] 

Q.  On  the  sheet  which  you  have  shown  me  the  lowest  figure  that  1  see  is  61  cents. 
What  is  that  forf — A.  That  is  probably  for  a  boy  or  girl  who  has  just  come  in.  The 
boys  and  girls  go  to  school  part  of  the  year  and  come  in  here  in  the  meantime. 
Children  earn  $3  or  $4  a  week.  Qood,  competent  girls — they  are  worth  from  $6  to  $7 
a  week.  The  weavers  average  for  the  whole  shop  $2.11  a  day  on  piecework.  We 
have  them  running  all  the  way  Arom  $1  to  $3  a  day. 

Q.  What  would  the  same  classes  of  employees  earn  in  France? — A.  Not  more  than 
one-third.  Four  or  5  francs  a  day  is  verv  large  wages  for  men  in  France,  and  they 
work  12  hours,  too.  I  should  say  in  Enfffand  tne  wages  are  about  one-half,  in  France 
one-third,  and  in  Germany  and  Italy  about  one-fourth. 

Q.  Would  the  output  per  band  be  as  large  in  the  European  manufactures,  in  mod- 
ern mills,  with  modern  machinery,  as  it  is  heref — A.  It  would  be  if  they  had  the 
machinery;  but  they  do  not  have  modern  mills  and  modem  machinery  in  those 
provinces.  In  tbe  silk-throwing  department  they  are  working  the  machinery  that 
came  out  of  the  ark.  There  may  be  new  and  modem-equipped  throwing  mills  in 
France,  but  1  never  saw  one.  With  their  cheaper  labor  they  can  do  a  great  many 
things  there  and  can  practice  a  great  many  economies  that  we  can  not  afford  to 
practice.  They  can  take  raw  material  that  costs  one-half  what  we  pay  for  it  and 
put  labor  enoush  on  it  to  make  it  profitable  to  work  it;  but  if  we  attempt  to  do  the 
same  thing  we  fail  because  the  additional  cost  of  labor  would  kill  it. 

Q.  Why  does  it  cost  them  only  one-half  what  it  costs  you  f— A.  I  was  speaking  Just 
now  of  waste  silk.  For  instance,  we  have  to  use  the  best  of  everything.  We  would 
have  to  pay  75  cents  a  pound  for  the  best  grades  of  waste  silk.  Over  there  they 
would  pay  25  cents  a  ponnd  and  put  labor  enough  on  it  to  make  it  merchantable, 
while  wo  could  not  afford  to  do  that. 

(^.  Yonr  materia] ,  therefore,  being  better  than  theirs,  you  can  employ  the  machinery 
process  of  production  to  a  better  advantage  than  they  canf — A.  Yes;  we  really  lose 
upon  hand  labor. 

Q.  Is  that  one  reason  why  your  silks  wear  so  much  better  than  others? — ^A.  For 
the  reason  that  we  can  not  afford  to  use  poor  raw  material  our  goods  have  the  advan- 
tage over  goods  made  oi  poorer  raw  materials.  It  is  a  thing  that  is  difficult  to 
explain,  unless  yon  are  familiar  with  all  the  conditions.  I  have  seen  them  in  Italy 
working  the  very  lowest  grade  of  cocoons —the  bassinet,  from  which  all  the  avail- 
able raw  silk  had  been  taken,  and  where  they  got  only  10  per  cent  of  silk  out  of 
them.    That  is  a  grieide  of  stuff  that  is  entirely  beyond  our  reach . 
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Q.  Arc  yon  familiar  with  the  methods  of  producing  silk  goods  in  oriental  coun- 
tries f — A.  Not  very.  I  have  been  in  China  and  Japan  and  India,  but  I  have  only 
seen  weaving  earned  on  in  the  most  primitive  way;  that  was  40  years  ago.  In 
Japan,  I  believe,  they  have  been  adopting  improved  machinery  and  power  looms, 
but  the  bnlk  of  the  goods  are  still  made  there  on  hand  looms. 

Q.  Are  the  dress  goods  sold  in  onr  market  as  Japanese  silks  all  made  in  Japan  f — 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Conld  yon  imitate  those  goods  or  produce  something  very  much  like  them,  if 
you  chose  to  do  so? — A.  Yes;  those  goods  are  in  direct  competition  with  ours. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  labor  cost  of  producing  those  goods  over  there  is? — A. 
No;  I  could  not  state  it  with  any  certainty.  I  never  saw  enough  weaving  done  in 
the  East  to  draw  inferences.  At  that  time  the  only  goods  exported  from  the  Eaat 
were  Canton  pongees  and  specialties.  The  Japanese  have  ron  away  with  a  great 
deal  of  the  work  that  used  to  be  done  in  China  m  the  way  of  pongees,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Has  there  been  a  large  increase  in  tne  consumption  of 
silks  in  the  United  States  within  recent  years* — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  increasef— A.  To  the  increased  prosperity  of 
the  country,  the  ability  to  buy  the  silks,  and  the  ability  of  manu&oturers  and 
importers  to  supply  them  much  cheaper  than  they  used  to;  they  have  come  within 
the  reach  of  the  people. 

Q.  Along  that  line,  what  should  you  in  a  general  way  state  to  be  the  comparative 
price  of  silks,  such  as  you  now  manufacture,  between  1880  and  the  present  timef — ^A. 
That  would  seem  to  you  to  be  a  very  easy  question  to  answer,  but  it  is  not.  Silks  are 
constantly  varying  in  character.  They  are  at  the  mercy  of  fashions.  Silk  is  not  an 
article  that  is  controlled  by  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  same  silks  do  not  exist 
for  a  period  of  years.  You  would  suppose  a  blacK  silk  was  a  black  silk,  and  that 
you  could  compare  prices  for  a  number  of  years ;  but  black  silks  are  made  all  the 
way  from  pure  silk  to  being  weighted  500  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  do  you  mean  by  weighted?— A.  Weighted  in  the 
dyeing  process. 

Q.  Loaded  with  some  material  that  is  not  silkf — ^A.  Yes;  principally  iron  for 
blacks  and  tin  for  colors.  There  is  a  kind  of  plain  black  silk  made  of  spun  silk  of 
which  we  used  to  sell  all  we  could  make  for  $2  a  yard  and  up  to  $2.25  a  yard.  Now 
we  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  supply  it  at  60  cents  or  70  cents  a  yard,  but  nobody 
wauts  it.    It  is  our  old  black  spun  silk  grosgrain ;  it  is  simply  not  wanted  now. 

Q.  Would  you  think  it  fair  to  say,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  silks  can  be 
bought  to-day  for  about  40  per  cent  of  what  they  eost  20  years  agof — A.  I  would  say 
they  could  be  bought  for  not  more  than  half  of  the  former  price. 

Q.  From  40  to  50  per  cent  cheaper? — A.  Yes;  certainly  we  would  like  to  take  our 
old  price  list  and  BX>lit  it  in  two.  I  would  accept  such  a  proposition  without  stop- 
ping to  figure  on  it— take  the  price  list  of  20  years  ago  and  divide  it  in  two.  Of 
course  you  are  dealing  with  a  very  fluctuating  article.  Raw  silks  that  we  can  now 
buy  for  $3.50  a  pound  within  a  year  have  soldfor  $5.50,  and  we  are  still  carrying  in 
stock  some  silks  that  cost  that  iigure. 

Q.  Is  not  the  temporary  depression  in  the  trade  at  the  present  time  due  largely  to 
that  fact? — ^A.  Of  course  it  has  had  a  disturbing  influence.  It  destroyed  confidence 
in  values.  Silk  goods  to  the  manufacturer  are  only  worth  what  it  costs  to  reproduce 
them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  long  have  you  been  manufacturing  ribbons?— A.  It 
has  been  25  years  since  we  got  into  that  business  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  manufacturing  velvets? — A.  I  could  not  lay  my  hands 
on  the  data  now.    We  have  on  record  the  fnlldetails  of  every  branch  of  our  industry. 

Q.  Are  you  now  enlarging  your  facilities  for  producing  velvets? — A.  Yes;  we 
built  1  mill  the  past  year  and  have  in  process  of  erection  2  more.  The  3  together 
will  make  what  we  know  as  our  velvet  mills. 

Q.  Do  you  make  plushes  as  well  as  velvets? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  plush  and  velvet? — A.  Plush  has  a  longer  pile 
than  the  velvet. 

Q.  But  both  are  made  of  the  same  material?— A.  You  can  make  them  so  that  there 
is  only  an  imaginary  line  between  the  plush  and  the  velvet.  If  the  duty  on  one  is 
a  little  more  than  on  the  other,  it  is  either  a  velvet  or  a  plush  according  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case.  It  is  difficult  to  say  when  it  ceases  to  be  a  velvet.  The  velvet 
is  a  short-pile  fabric,  and  plush  is  a  long-pile  fabric,  but  the  dividing  line  between 
them  can  not  be  accurately  determined. 

Q.  Do  you  make  velvets  with  cotton  back  or  are  they  all  silk? — A.  Both. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmak.)  Pleaae  go  one  step  further  and  explain  the  natnre  of  what 
are  called  velours? — A.  Velour  is  a  plush;  and  the  ribbed  effeot  is  produced  simply 
by  omitting  a  pick  of  filling,  so  that  instead  of  being  a  smooth  surfsMse  it  has  a  little 
bar.    In  a  few  minutes  you  can  change  the  product  of  the  same  lo<Mn  from  a  plnah 
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to  a  Yeloar.  Ton  can  also  make  a  velvet  oat  of  a  plash.  They  are  pile  fabrics  that- 
are  qaite  interchaa^^^ble. 

Q.  Has  yoar  iodastry  been  dependent  at  any  time  opon  protective  duties? — A. 
Always. 

Q.  Every  part  of  the  indostrv? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Why  has  that  been  f — A.  Frimarily  becanse  we  lacked  knowledffe  in  this  conn- 
try  as  to  how  to  manufactore  silk  goods.  We  did  not  nnderstand  how  to  make 
them,  and  they  did  abroad.  And  when  we  learned  how  to  make  them  the  disparity 
of  wages  made  it  impossible  to  compete  on  even  terms  with  the  foreigners. 

Q.  Have  the  improvement  in  machinery  and  the  increase  in  the  skill  of  yonr  opera- 
tives and  the  superior  organization  of  yonr  business  enabled  yoa  to  largely  over- 
come the  disadvantages  uat  yoa  were  under  as  compared  with  yonr  foreign  com- 
petitors f — A.  Yes;  but  not  to  the  extent  to  make  us  independent  of  protective 
duties. 

Q.  Are  yoa  in  iavor  of  ad  valorem  or  specfio  duties f — A.  Specific,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  applied.  Iliere  are  a  great  many  complications  about  applying  them. 
Theoretically  the  ad  valorem  duties  are  the  simplest  and  best,  but  practicall v  ad 
valorem  duties  can  not  be  effectually  established.  To  make  specific  duties  bear 
evenly  necessitates  such  a  complicated  classification  that  it  induces  complications 
that  are  most  difficult;  but  so  far  as  specific  duties  can  be  applied,  they  should  be. 

Q.  Would  you  be  able  to  manufacture  velvets  under  an  ad  valorem  duty  f— A. 
Under  ad  valorem  duties  it  is  very  diflicnlt  to  compete. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  your  industry  of  any  material  reduction  in  the 
duties  on  silks  and  on  velvets? — A.  it  would  be  adverse.  It  would  decrease  our 
profits,  and  we  would  be  all  the  time  finding  a  point  in  certain  articles  where  we 
could  not  produce. 

Q.  You  would  either  have  to  suspend  manufacture  or  reduce  the  wages,  you 
mean? — A.  We  would  have  to  cheapen  the  production  in  order  to  compete. 

Q.  You  could  not  cheapen,  could  you,  on  the  raw  material  where  you  are  compet- 
ing with  other  manufacturers  of  the  world?— A.  No.  The  only  way  to  keen  even 
would  be  to  make  a  cut  in  wages  or  improve  our  mechanical  processes.  Machinery 
does  less  for  silk  than  for  cotton  and  wool  and  flax  and  other  textiles;  there  is  so 
much  of  it  that  is  necessarily  hand  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbknbdy.)  You  said  you  would  have  to  reduce  your  profits?— A.  Yes: 
we  would  have  to  reduce  both  profits  and  wages,  and  when  the  profits  had  vanished 
and  you  were  barely  keeping  your  head  above  water,  you  would  either  have  to  stop 
or  find  some  way  to  make  cheaper  goods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  there  times  when  you  have  no  profits,  continuing  some- 
times for  months  and  years?— A.  Yes;  there  are  times  when  silk  goods  are  utterly 
unsaleable.  Here  we  are  now  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  we  have  lots  of  goods 
that  we  have  to  sell  by  reducing  the  price  to  drive  up  the  little  trade  that  remains 
at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Q.  Have  you  tried  to  exi>ort  any  ? — A.  We  are  trying ;  we  have  not  as  yet  suc- 
ceeded. 

Q.  Is  it  because  you  can  not  undersell  your  foreign  competitors  or  is  it  because 
they  do  not  take  to  your  goods?— A.  It  has  not  been  tried  on  a  sufficient  scale  to 
draw  conclusions;  but  the  first  thing  we  run  ajrainst  is  that  our  goods  cost  more 
than  they  will  bring  in  the  foreign  markets.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  outlet 
abroad  on  a  business  basis  for  American  silks.  What  we  are  looking  for  is  some 
dumping  ground  where  we  can  unload  our  surplus  stock  at  the  end  ot  the  season. 
We  woiud  rather  dump  goods  at  cost,  or  at  a  loss,  outside  of  the  country  than  to  sell 
them  in  that  way  here,  ^Miause  to  do  so  would  demoralize  the  market  for  the  coming 
season. 

Q.  Is  that  the  reason,  to  your  mind,  why  manufacturers  of  any  kind  of  goods  sell 
abroad  at  a  lower  price  than  they  sell  for  here? — A.  I  do  not  speak  from  personal 
knowledge,  but  I  do  know  that  in  some  instances  American  manufacturers  are  will- 
ing to  do  an  export  trade  for  very  much  les8  than  the  home  business.  For  instance, 
when  sewing  machines  were  selling  for  about  $75  here  the  sewing  machine  manu- 
facturers were  glad  to  sell  them  for  £5  for  export. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Did  not  the  protection  of  the  patents  enter  somewhat 
into  that  problem?— A.  Perhaps  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  it  an  advantage  to  the  silk  manufacturer  as  well  as  to  the 
manufacturer  in  other  lines  to  produce  on  a  large  scale?  Can  you  thereby  reduce 
the  cost  of  production  ?— A.  You  can  reduce  the  cost  of  production  b^  manufacturing 
on  a  large  scale,  but  the  conditions  of  the  market  vei^  rarely  Justify  the  manufac- 
turer taking  the  risk  of  doing  it.  You  see  you  are  piling  up  money  so  fast  in  silk, 
and  you  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  fashion.  You  do  not  oare  stock  up  with  any- 
thing that  you  have  not  an  immediate  outlet  for. 
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Q.  How  do  yoa  sell  yonr  goods  f — A.  We  sell  them  ourselTes.  We  have  oar  prin- 
cipal sales  departments  in  New  York,  and  branch  offices  in  Chicago,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia. 

Q.  Yon  sell  to  the  retail  merchants  f^om  these  establishments  that  yon  keep  in  the 
difierent  cities  f — ^A.  We  sell  to  anybody  that  can  pay  for  the  goods  and  carry 
them  off. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  retail? — ^A.  No;  we  do  not  cut  goods.  We  do  not  sell  by  the  yard. 
Our  best  trade  is  with  the  leading  retailers  and  jobbers  of  the  country. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  manufacture  for  department  stores  like  Wana- 
maker,  for  instance?  Does  any  department  store  take  an  entire  line  of  your  prodnc* 
tion  ? — A.  We  verv  often  take  orders  for  from  one  to  five  thousand  pieces  of  goodii 
from  a  Jobber.  If  he  takes  a  sufficient  quantity  of  goods  we  give  him  the  control  of 
them.  Any  manufacturer  is  tempted  to  accept  a  large  order  for  goods,  j^erhaps  at 
even  10  per  cent  below  his  quotations. 

Q.  What  is  the  capitalization  of  your  corporation  ?— A.  We  have  $1,000,000  oapitaL 

Q.  What  is  the  inyestment  in  the  industry  f— A.  Probably  six  times  that  amount. 

Q.  I  was  told  this  morning  that  it  was  $5,000,000.— A.  Of  course,  you  can  under- 
stand the  trouble  of  inventorying  a  manufacturing  establishment.  We  can  find  out 
what  everything  costs,  but  we  do  not  know  what  it  is  worth. 

Q.  We  have  heard  of  stock  watering.  What  do  you  call  this? — A.  It  is  an  incor- 
porated company,  but  it  is  entirely  a  family  concern,  and  we  say  as  little  as  possible 
about  what  we  are  worth.  If  it  is  published  that  we  have  a  capital  of  $1,000,000, 
we  let  it  ffo  at  that  and  do  not  try  to  enlarge  it  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Afr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  you  pay  taxes  on  the  capit-al  stock  or  on  the  money 
invested — the  value  of  the  plant? — A.  Wei],  here  we  are  in  a  community  where  we 
have  ^own  up,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  talking  it  over  with  the  authorities;  and  we 
leave  it  to  the  assessors  to  tell  us  what  tax  we  ought  to  pay.  Of  course  we  do  a 
great  many  things  that  if  we  did  not  do  the  community  would  do  without  or  else 
nave  to  pay  for. 

Q.  What  is  the  value  of  your  output  yearly  ?— A.  Between  $5,000,000  and  $6,000,000. 
The  last  6  months  our  sales  have  been  $3,000,000,  and  we  expect  they  will  be 
$6,000^000  for  the  year. 

Q.  How  does  the  value  of  the  present  output  compare  with  the  value  of  the  out- 
put in  the  years  of  depression  from  1893  to  1897?— A.  Well,  we  had  four  mighty  bad 
years.    All  those  things  are  a  matter  of  record. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Was  that  on  account  of  matters  affecting  yonr  industry  or 
the  industrv  of  the  country  generally  ?— A.  I  think  it  was  the  industries  of  the  conn- 
try  generally.  We  call  them  **  Cleveland  years.''  Yon  know  what  revulsion  there 
was  that  spread  all  over  the  country,  and  we  had  to  take  our  share;  of  course  there 
iH  no  telling.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  fair  to  load  the  disasters  of  those  4  years  on  Mr. 
Cleveland.  We  call  them  the  ''Cleveland  years"  as  he  was  at  the  head.  If  Mr. 
McKinley  had  been  elected  it  might  have  been  the  same.  Anyhow,  it  was  bad 
weather. 

Q.  Did  the  changes  in  the  tariff  at  that  time  make  a  depression  in  all  the  indus- 
tries, in  your  judgment? — A.  I  should  say  if  those  changes  had  only  been  made  in 
the  silk  schedule  they  were  not  enough  to  cause  all  the  disasters  that  occurred,  but 
the  changes  in  the  tariff  and  all  the  rorebodings  that  those  changes  brought  created 
a  ^eneraffeeling  of  want  of  confidence  and  distrust  and  lack  of  Mth  in  the  futnre. 
It  IS  very  hard  to  tell  what  it  is  that  brings  about  such  a  revulsion. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  upon  industries  of  a  pending  general  revision  of  the  tariff? — 
A.  Very  disturbing  indeed.  You  do  not  know  where  you  are.  You  can  make  no 
calculations  for  the  future. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  some  chan^  in  the  present  tariff  that  you  think  might  be 
made  to  the  advantage  of  industries,  particularly  referring  to  the  silk  industry? — A. 
The  main  changes  that  were  made  in  the  last  tariff'  came  as  near  to  speoiflo  dntiee 
as  we  knew  how  at  that  time.  The  tariff,  on  the  whole,  has  worked  pretty  welL 
If  it  is  to  be  revised,  inequalities  should  be  remedied. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  defects  that  are  sufficiently  glaring  to  lead  you  to  desire 
any  general  revision  of  the  tariff? — A.  If  it  rested  with  us  to  say  whether  there 
should  be  any  general  revision  of  the  tariff,  we  would  a  great  deal  rather  rest  as  we 
are,  accepting  the  general  silk  schedule  with  all  its  imperfections  than  to  take  the 
risk  of  any  change.  In  the  light  of  the  experience  we  have  had  with  speciflo  duties, 
we  could  widen  them,  bring  more  classes  of  goods  under  specific  duties,  and  stop 
some  evasions  that  exist.  I  believe  in  specific  duties  so  far  as  they  can  be  applied 
without  undue  complications.  If  yon  multiply  the  classifications  so  as  to  make 
them  operate  as  uniformly  as  an  ad  valorem  twriff  would,  you  bring  in  difficult  com- 
plications. The  present  tariff  is  as  satisfactory  as  we  knew  how  to  arrange  it  at 
the  time.  It  is  imperfect,  and  any  tariff  will  change  from  year  to  year  so  that  it 
will  be  right  to  modify  it;  but  it  is  a  great  disaster  to  have  new  tariff  legislation 
introduced.  You  know  how  it  stirs  up  all  the  selfishness  there  is  in  humaAity  and 
what  a  grabbing  game  it  is. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknnbdt.)  Waa  there  any  general  reductioii  of  wages  as  a  resalt  of 
the  depression  which  was  caosed  by  the  threatened  revision  of  we  tariff  and  the 
actnal  revision  of  the  tariff  which  followed? — A.  There  was  a  redaction  in  this 
way:  There  was  a  redaction  of  consumption,  and  we  had  less  work  to  do;  we  had 
to  spread  it  oat  thin — work  short  hours.  We  kept  up  nominally  the  same  wages 
per  day  or  per  piece  as  we  did  before,  but  there  was  less  work. 

Q.  There  was  then  a  considerable  reduction  of  wages  in  your  industry  f— A.  It  was 
a  cutting  down  from  10  hours  a  day  to  8  hours  for  a  considerable  period.  There  is 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  in  a  manufacturing  establishment  between  doing  as 
much  as  yon  can  and  doing  as  little  as  you  can. 

Q.  Have  you  any  organized  labor  in  your  industry  in  this  place?— A.  Not  that  we 
know  of.  There  have  been  different  organizations,  but  we  say  nothing  about  it, 
and  so  far  as  we  know  they  seem  to  be  innocent  debating  societies.  At  the  present 
time  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  labor  organizations  in  oar  village. 

Q.  Can  you  see  any  objection  to  labor  in  this  or  any  other  line  of  indnstrv  organ- 
izing and  attempting  to  better  their  conditions  if  they  think  they  are  not  what  they 
should  be? — A.  Theoretically,  no.  It  is  the  right  of  all  people  who  are  dependent 
upon  their  wages  for  their  support  and  that  of  their  families  to  get  what  their  serv- 
ices are  worth.  You  have  to  acknowledge  that  right.  Now,  only  yesterday  I  met 
in  Hartford  Mr.  Fairfield,  who  is  at  the  head  of  an  Important  manufactnring  estab- 
lishment there.  I  asked  him  how  the  strike  was  coming  along.  Well,  he  felt  very 
glum  about  it.  I  said,  *' We  do  not  hear  aaything  among  our  own  people  of  any 
dissatisfaction."  He  said,  "Well,  you  may  not,  but  if  all  the  Hartford  shops  have 
to  yield  to  the  demand  for  the  9-honr  day  with  10  hours'  pay,  you  will  find  pretty 
soon  you  will  have  to  fall  in  with  the  movement."  Labor  organizations  theoret- 
ically I  do  not  think  any  reasonable  man  can  oppose,  but  just  look  around  and  see 
what  the  present  state  of  business  is  in  the  country.  Fifty  thousand  machinists  out, 
with  threatened  cooperation  of  sympathizing  trades  and  of  the  railroads.  It  involves 
the  whole  country  in  disturbances  and  disaster. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  employers  may  be  to  some  extent  at  fault  in  not  giving  the 
employees  their  full  share  of  the  benefits  of  the  prosperous  times  which  we  are  nav- 
ing?— A.  Of  course,  there  are  at  times  imperfect  men.  Our  own  experience  is  that 
in  everything  that  is  done  in  this  world,  even  in  the  management  of  ^our  own  house- 
hold, cooks  and  servants,  there  has  got  to  be  a  good  deal  of  cooperation,  and  to  have 
a  manufacturing  establishment  work  comfortably  and  profitably  there  has  got 
to  be  some  mutual  confidence  and  cooperation.  Yon  possess  the  hands  of  a  mill 
with  the  idea  that  they  do  not  have  a  fair  show  and  are  not  fairly  considered  and 
dealt  with,  and  there  is  trouble.  A  great  many  strikes  are  precipitated  by  want  of 
judgment,  more  often  on  the  part  of  the  Huperiotendents  and  overseers  than  on  the 
part  of  the  employers.  You  know  how  easy  it  is  to  take  a  good  enough  workman 
and  make  him  a  boss  of  a  gang  in  the  shop  and  spoil  him  as  a  workman  and  not 
make  a  good  superintendent  of  him.  He  feels  his  authority  and  asserts  himself  in 
a  disagreeable  way  that  bis  superiors  would  not.  At  the  same  time  employers  have 
to  accept  the  responsibility. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkk.)  In  a  business  like  this  will  the  output  in  9  hours  equal  that 
of  10  hours? — ^A.  It  might  in  some  departments.  Where  machinery  comes  in  as  a 
heavy  element,  a  spindle  is  a  spindle,  and  the  more  minutes  it  runs  in  a  davthe  more 
work  it  will  turn  oft*.  It  can  not  go  any  more  in  one  minute  than  another,  but  it 
runs  straight  ahead,  whereas  in  weaving  the  element  of  personality  comes  in.  One 
has  the  knack  of  keeinng  his  threa^ls  in  straight  and  another  is  careless  and  has  to 
stop  and  mend  them  and  lose  10  or  15  minutes'  time.  A  really  good  weaver  will  get 
off  a  great  many  more  yards  than  a  poor  one  on  the  same  machine,  whereas  a  spin- 
dle is  a  fixed  quantity  and  the  more  hours  it  runs  the  more  work  it  does. 

Q.  A  gentleman  in  New  York  who  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing 
drop  forgings  to  a  large  extent  testified  before  us  that  the  experience  of  his  estab- 
lishment is  that  the  output  is  as  much  in  9  hours  as  it  was  before  in  10  hours,  and 
largely  because  the  men  take  more  interest  in  the  work  and  have  a  pride  and  ambi- 
tion to  make  the  9-honr  day  a  success. — A.  In  most  cases  there  it  is  piecework.  The 
men  are  paid  for  each  drop  forging  they  get  out,  and  they  are  on  the  jnmp  to  get  out 
as  much  as  they  can.  In  the  weaving  shop  the  same  thing  would  be  true.  They  are 
pjiKi  by  tb©  yanl,  whereas  the  P|iiijn* t  i«  pai*l  by  the  day.  They  gt»t  diiy  wages,  atjd 
tliey  Imve  no  pfLiticiilar  incentive  to  kuHtlv.  8u  luiij^  i^  they  keep  Ibeir  endsnp  uud 
keep  the  Bpimiiiv^  inaebine  gottig  tht^y  tirr  doii)|(  their  itutj. 

Q.  Do  ymi  tbnik  pieceworkers  ^uernlly  iu  voiir  jurlustry  would  prefer  a  shorter 
day  f — A,  I  doubt  it.  It  may  be  holiiq  ol'thvtta  woitlil^  but  I  know  \rbenever  we  have 
hjid  to  run  ahori  time  it  was  cotiHidfcirt^d  ti  harilHhtp»  uud  souietimes  when  we  have 
bi9«n  very  mtieh  driven  mid  worked  an  hour  ar  two  overtime^  they  liked  it>  There 
is  little  if  any  objeetitvn  an  tU«  part  (tf  tbt.^  hand^  to  working  ovi^rtime.  Vim  I'an 
not  keep  it  up  long;  tht^y  g«t  tired  of  it  ifciter  &  while,  btit  far  'i  os  ^  monthe  Ihey 
rather  weli^me  the  ehauge. 
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Q.  Do  they  get  extra  pay  f — ^A.  No.  It  is  piecework.  They  get  their  pro  imta.  It 
is  BO  much  a  yard,  and  the  overtime  gives  them  a  chance  to  get  off  more  yards. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  the  operatives  in  the  silk  indnstry  have  any  voice  in 
fixing  their  conditions^  wages,  hoars,  etc.  f — A.  Not  with  as.  In  this  way  they  do. 
If  there  are  some  conditions  they  do  not  like,  they  are  apt  to  mention  them,  and  we 
talk  the  question  over  in  a  friendly  way — that  is,  with  the  important  men  among 
them. 

Q.  Leaders  f->A.  Yes.  The  tronhle  with  these  organizations  is  the  leveling-down 
rather  than  the  leveling-np  feature.  If  $1.50  a  day  is  the  average  wage  of  the  room, 
thev  do  not  want  anyone  to  earn  more  than  that.  They  are  very  olxen  Jealous  of 
^ach  other.  If  one  hand  is  indisputably  better  than  the  rest — gets  off  more  work — 
they  are  apt  to  make  it  uncomfortable  for  him. 

Q.  That  is  only  human  natare  exhibited  all  along  the  industrial  line,  is  it  notf — A. 
It  happens  this  way :  We  will  say  the  average  is  15  yards  a  day  and  there  is  a  taUy 
on  the  loom  to  show  what  each  hand  is  making.  We  find  that  that  tally  is  entirely 
unreliable.  Of  course  our  record  is  what  the  cloth  measures  when  it  is  taken  off  the 
loom.  If  a  hand  is  weaving  20  yards  a  day,  the  taHy  on  his  loom  will  indicate  15 
yards.  He  does  not  want  to  betray  to  his  associates  that  he  is  doing  more  than  the 
average  day's  work. 

Q.  I  have  one  more  question  to  ask  you,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  combinations,  as 
to  whether  there  has  been  any  attempt  to  combine  in  the  silk-manufacturing  industiy 
in  this  country  f— A.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  genuine  attempt  to  do  so. 
The  nearest  approach  to  any  combination  was  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  of 
sewing  silk  and  twist.  There  are  only  some  half  dozen  or  at  most  a  dozen  concerns 
in  the  trade.  It  would  seem  as  if  they  could  get  together,  and  at  times  they  have 
seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  doing  so.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  get  up  a 
silk  trusty  but  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  effort  beyond  that  of  the  promoters. 
This  getting  up  of  trusts,  etc. ,  is  a  special  trade.  It  belongs  to  the  promoters.  These 
people  come  to  you  and  ask  what  you  will  take  for  your  establishment. 

'*  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  sell." 

We  have  had  to  say  that  a  great  many  times. 

"  Well,  what  would  you  sell  for!" 

You  mention  a  sum,  and  they  go  around  and  hunt  for  some  one  else  who  will  offer 
anything  approximating  that  figure.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  individuality  in  silk 
manufacturing.  There  are  a  great  many  specialties,  and  some  concerns  can  do  cer- 
tain things  better  than  others  can.  I  do  not  think  it  is  practicable  and  to  that 
03  tent  not  possible  to  combine  a  number  of  silk  manufacturers. 

Q.  Would  the  difficulty  be,  so  far  as  your  plant  is  concerned,  that  you  would  not 
sell  out- to  anybody  for  any  price f— A.  We  would  not  sell  out  to  anybody  for  any 
price.  This  is  our  old  homestead.  Here  is  where  we  live.  We  intend  to  do  our 
business  to  suit  ourselves.  We  do  not  want  any  system  which  we  think  is  not  as 
competent  as  our  own,  and  wo  would  not  submit  to  dictation  ft*om  those  who  are 
more  competent.  This  is  the  old  homestead,  and  we  are  not  in  the  market.  We  do 
not  want  to  sell  out.    If  we  did  sell  out,  we  would  have  nothing  to  do. 

Q.  And  you  might  have  to  leave  the  industry,  perhaps  f — A.  Might  have  to  look  for 
some  other  job.  We  are  off  by  ourselves  here  and  do  not  have  much  to  do  with  the 
rest  of  the  trade. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  economies  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  which  could  be 
effected  or  might  be  effected  by  a  combination  of  all  the  plants  under  one  manage- 
mentf — A.  If  there  could  be  some  cooperation  and  centralizing  of  the  purchasing 
departments:  ifall  the  silk  manufacturers  in  the  country  would  combine  to  the 
extent  that  they  would  have  all  the  purchasing  of  raw  materials  in  the  hands  of 
one  organization,  the  effect  would  be  to  take  out  of  the  market  a  great  deal  of  com- 
petition ;  and  as  the  United  States  now  ranks  next  to  France  as  a  silk  manufactur- 
ing country,  such  a  combine  as  that  would  be  a  very  important  one. 

Q.  Suppose  there  should  be  a  combination  formed  and  your  plant  shoald  be  taken 
in,  could  a  good  many  salaried  people  in  the  establishment  be  dispensed  with  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  cheapen  production  to  that  extent?— A.  Yes.  Then  if  it  were  possible  to 
have  some  combination  in  the  sales  department,  of  course,  that  would  displace  a 
great  many  salesmen,  clerks,  and  traveling  men,  as  has  been  brought  about  in 
other  organizations. 

Q.  If  competition  is  removed  by  such  a  combination  would  the  protection  that 
you  have  from  the  tariff  enable  vou  to  put  up  prices  in  this  countrv  to  any  greater 
extent  than  they  are  at  present  f— A.  If  such  a  combination  resulted  in  economies  of 
production  and  distribution  it  ought  to  enable  us  to  put  prices  down  and  rnanu- 
iactnre  with  the  same  profits. 

Q.  Are  prices  as  high  as  they  can  be  kept,  in  view  of  the  present  tariff,  to  keep 
out  foreign  competition  f—A.  There  is  an  element  of  uncertainty  of  values  in  silk 
goods.    The  fact  that  values  are  not  intrinsic  or  dependent  upon  the  cost  of  prodoo- 
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tion,  bnt  are  at  the  meroy  of  the  fashion  of  the  seae 
ize  apon  it.  Take  the  season  that  we  had  2  vei 
ve^y  mnch  in  vogne.  We  had  for  awhile  very  far; 
Bilks  went  out,  and  to-day  yon  oonld  hardly  get  an^ 
$1,  when  the  bottom  went  ont  brought  only  z5  and 
yon  oonld  get  that  price  for  them  now.  In  things  < 
way  to  get  even  is  to  get  all  yon  can  when  they  ar< 
fashion.  Very  soon  they  will  be  worth  about  as  n 
Yon  have  to  average  the  whole  season's  business  in 

Q.  (By  lir.  Clarkb.)  Notwithstanding  the  tarifi, 
competitor  in  our  home  market,  is  it  notf — A.  Of 
the  t^neh  makers  have  generations  of  silk  talent 
trades  and  know  all  the  economies,  and,  working  v 
omize  in  the  use  of  materials.  They  never  use  g^>d 
just  as  well. 

Q.  In  view  of  that  formidable  competition,  oonl 
more  than  5  per  cent  without  injuring  the  prospei 
would  count  lor  5  per  cent,  that  is  all.  On  goods  "w 
5  per  cent  that  5  per  cent  would  disappear. 

There  is  one  thing  that  may  come  within  the  ran( 
profits  of  manufacturing  in  other  industries  or  othe 
ing  is  that  the  profits  of  manufacturing,  and  partici 
around  the  country,  are  ver^  conservative  indeed 
better  than  investments  in  railroads  and  banks  and 
forms  of  investment?  where  a  man  does  not  have  to 
If  we  were  to  take  oar  own  business  for  a  long  tei 
profit  of  10  per  cent  a  very  good  one  on  the  capital 
sometimes  led  into  error  by  the  fact  that  oar  capit 
more  than  10  per  cent  on  $1,000,000,  but  we  do  n< 
employed.  While  we  have  a  nominal  capital  sto< 
easily  inventory  $5,000,000  or  $6,000,000,  and  we  ca 
any  manufacturing  establishment  the  capital  em] 
eapital  owned  and  oorrowed.  If  a  man  owns  $100,< 
$200,000  capital,  and  that  is  the  capital  his  return  ii 

Q.  What  system  of  insurance  do  you  have  on  yoi 
properties  are  entirely  insured  in  the  man n fact arere 
which  the  Boston  Manufacturers' Mutual  Company, 
is  the  representative  company.  If  it  is  a  question  o 
year,  I  make  a  schedule  saying  we  want  so  much  in 
pany  to  distribute  that,  according  to  its  jndgmei 
according  to  their  estimate  of  their  ability  to  carry 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Krxnbdy.)  All  the  companies  that  i 
risks? — A.  They  have  to  be.  You  are  subject  to 
around  and  insist  upon  having  sprinklers  every  whe 
ratus.  If  everything  is  not  right,  yon  are  told  wh 
be  fixed.  You  can  not  afford  to  have  your  insoranc 
they  tell  you  to  do. ,  They  made  us  spend  about  $3,< 
systems.  They  said  our  mains  were  not  big  enoagh 
pnt  in  bigger  ones. 

Q.  You  pay  premiums  annually? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  return  premium  because  the  loss 
yes;  the  principal  companies  the  past  year  have  be< 
the  premium,  so  much  that  practically  we  pay  no 
The  entire  cost  of  the  insurance  is  only  about  onet 

Q.  Has  there  been  considerable  improvement  sin 
was  inaugurated  and  slow-burning  buildings  wen 
mnch  that  the  mutual  companies  now  will  not  take  tl 
Our  new  velvet  mill  is  a  modern  mill ;  there  are  no  ( 
anywhere,  the  sprinklers  will  probably  control  it 
within  reach  of  the  hose  pipe.  I  have  tried  hard  t* 
warehouse  risks  in  cities— the  sales  department  ii 
can  not  adopt  it  because  they  can  not  control  the 
in  danger  of  a  sweeping  fire.  A  Boston  fire  or  a  CI 
out,  wnereaif  these  scattered  manufacturing  risks  a 
It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  we  could  bum  more  tl 
so  far  apart  and  disconnected.  There  is  a  form  of  1 
and  contents,''  and  that  is  without  specifying  whicl 
as  the  old  policies  used  to.  You  do  not  have  to  loc 
a  whole  i^oup  of  buildings  and  contents.  You 
please,  but  in  case  of  loss  you  can  only  collect  the . 
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Q.  (By  BIr.  Clabke.)  In  lookins  over  yoar  handreds  of  employees  to-dav,  I  have 
noticed  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very  high  order  of  civilization ;  all  looked 
healthy;  everjrone  was  well  clad;  and  I  think  I  must  have  seen  handreds  of  bipy- 
cles  stationed  in  sheds  lost  oatside  of  yoar  factories.  Do  these  people  mostly  live 
in  homes  of  their  own  f— A.  A  great  many  of  them  do.  We  have  300  or  more  hoaseSy 
bat  we  would  a  great  deal  rather  have  the  people  own  their  own  houses.  I  think  it 
has  a  good  moral  effect  ui>on  a  man  to  own  nis  own  house.  He  is  a  householder  and 
a  conservative  and  good  citize^. 

Q.  The  houses  that  you  own  are  let  to  your  employees  at  a  rental? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  fixing  your  rental  is  it  your  object  to  make  money  f — A.  No;  we  get  from 
rents  very  little  return  on  the  capital  invested,  but  incidentally  it  counts  with  the 
people.  It  seems  to  count  more  than  an  increase  in  wages  that  would  compensate 
for  a  higher  rent. 

Q.  Are  these  tenements  located  near  the  mills  f— A.  Within  a  half  mile  of  the 
mill. 

Q.  Do  they  have  the  same  beautiful  surroundings  that  the  mills  have f— A.  Every 
man  is  left  to  care  for  his  own  premises,  but  where  it  is  the  fashion  to  keep  things 
in  order  and  have  some  ipass  in  front  of  the  house,  they  keep  up  with  it.  You  can 
not  afford  to  be  out  of  ntshion  anywhere.  A  slovenly  man  will  be  slovenly,  bat  if 
his  next  door  neighbor  has  a  nicely  trimmed  lawn,  flower  beds,  etc.,  he  is  a  little 
ashamed  not  to  have  his  place  look  tolerably  well. 

Q.  Is  there  a  village  improvement  society  f->A.  No.  Of  coarse,  in  this  community, 
as  everywhere  else,  there  are  a  lot  of  things  that  have  to  be  attended  to  all  the 
time,  and  we  have  to  follow  them  up. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


New  York,  September  18,  t90U 

STATEMENT  OF  C.  W.  SIEBEBT, 

Manager  for  Otto  Oerdau,  importer  of  rattan  and  cane. 

The  United  States  Industbiax  Commission, 

Washington,  D,  C. 
Gentlemen:  I  beg  to  lodge  the  following  contradictions  against  the  teetimony 
given  by  Mr.  Lionel  J.  Salomon,  of  the  American  Rattan  and  I&ed  Company,  before 
your  honorable  body  in  New  York  on  May  24,  1901. 

1.  That  Qerman  manufacturers  can  buy  rattans  in  India  only  in  precisely  the  same 
condition  as  American  manufacturers,  viz,  perfectly  crude  and  not  manufactared 
in  any  way. 

2.  That  the  production  of  chair  cane  or  reeds  wrought  from  rattan  or  reeds 
employs  only  comparatively  few  people  and  not  a  large  number,  as  the  work  is  done 
by  automatic  machinery  fed  by  unskilled  labor.  The  present  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  under  paragraph  206  in  the  present  tariff,  therefore  gives  more  than  ade- 
quate protection  to  American  labor,  and  any  additional  duty  would  only  be  a  hard- 
snip  to  the  independent  American  manufacturers  of  whips,  reed  furniture,  baby 
carriages,  corsets,  hats,  etc.,  who  depend  upon  the  importer  for  their  raw  material, 
by  advancing  the  price  of  this  raw  material.  The  only  purpose  that  would  be  served 
by  such  an  aidvance  would  be  to  increase  the  profits  of  Mr.  Salomon's  firm. 

3.  There  are,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  no  manufacturers  of  "chair 
cane  or  reeds"  in  Austria,  Russia,  Italy,  or  Spain,  and  no  competition  from  these 
countries  has  ever  existed  here. 

The  above  facts  will  all  be  confirmed  by  the  testimony  given  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  Fifty-first  Congress  (pp.  760-777)  and  Fifty-foarth  Congress, 
second  session  (pp.  574-583). 

4.  The  claim  of  Mr.  Salomon  that  he  oan  not  export  his  product  to  Germany  on 
account  of  prohibitive  freight  rates  (viz.  $15  to  $20  per  ton)  is  not  based  on  flfusts,  as 
is  proven  by  the  attached  letter  of  the  vogemann  Line  quoting  25s.  (at  $4.87  to  $6.09) 
per  ton  between  New  York  and  Hamburg,  which  is  about  the  same  rate  as  the 
importer  pays  between  Hamburg  and  New  lork. 

5.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Salomon  that  he  pays  the  freights  on  all  his  goods  to  the 
buyer's  place  of  business  is  contradicted  by  his  price  lists,  which  always  quote  f.  o.  b. 
New  York. 

6.  Mr.  Salomon's  testimony  that  the  importer  procures  import  orders,  imports  the 
goods,  and  so  fills  his  orders,  is  untrue.  Every  imnorter  of  chair  oane  or  reeds  in  this 
country  has  an  office  and  large  store,  each  witn  a  roll  complement  of  help,  and  carries 
a  lar^e  stock  here  at  all  times.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  business  in  the  mfmner 
described  by  Mr.  Salomon,  because  most  orders  are  given  sobjeot  to  prompt  ship- 
ment and  business  oan  only  be  done  by  oanying  stock. 
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7.  Chair  oane  or  reeds  are  not  produced  b^ 
Stotee. 

8.  Mr.  Salomon's  claim  that  the  contract 
the  Joliet,  111.,  prison  purchase  all  the  chai 
importers  is  not  trae.    They  are  porohased 
an  outside  purchase  is  made  only  when  t 
another,  can  not  supply  them. 

Cmr,  CouMTYy  akd  Stats  or  Nbw  York,  i 
Personally  appeared  before  me.  C.  W.  Si 

Gerdau,  who  swore  to  the  truth  of  the  foregt 
September  20, 1901. 

[SBAL.] 

[InclosQ] 

Otto  Qkbdau,  Esq.,  41  Den  **reet,  Cit$. 

DxAB  Sir:  Befeninff  to  telephone  messa( 
you  a  rate  on  rattan,  New  York  to  Hamburg 

My  next  steamer  for  Hamburg  sails  about 
other,  middle  of  next  month. 
Yoozs,  yery  truly. 


STATBXBHT  OF  JTJI 

Of  ike  Rattan  and  Cane  i 

Stats  of  Nkw  York,  dnmUf  of  New  York,  i 

Julius  Wamecke,  being  duly  sworn,  depoe 

That  he  resides  at  No.  502  Hudson  sti^t 
Jersey,  and  that  he  is  one  of  the  propriet< 
which  lias  its  place  of  business  at  No.  6( 
Manhattan,  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

That  the  said  Rattan  and  Cane  Compan} 
past  of  rattan,  reeds,  and  chair  oane,  wnicb 
rattan  furniture,  whip  manufacturers,  etc.,  1 

That  deponent  has  had  his  attention  rec 
Mr.  Lionel  J.  Salomon,  the  treasurer  of  the  A 
ing  of  the  special  subcommission  held  in  tl 
the  Borough  of  Manhattan.  City  of  New  Yor] 
there  are  many  errors  and  inaccuracies  in  su* 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  commission. 

Dei>onent  further  says  that  there  are  to  1 
ohair  cane  and  reeds  in  this  country.  The  sai 
tan  manuilMturers,  but  there  can  be  no  such  tl 
rattan  is  the  raw  material,  and  those  who  a 
reeds  and  cane  are  manufacturers.  Mr.  Sal< 
employed  at  the  present  time  in  this  industr; 
is  not  true,  for  the  reason  that,  as  above  i 
altogether,  and  each  of  these  manufacturer 
and  molding  the  rattan.  To  the  best  of  d< 
than  500  persons  euffaged  altogether  as  empl 
Mr.  Salomon  states  that  the  goods  can  not  d< 
tion  of  Europe  short  of  from  $15  to  $20  per 
the  reason  that  freight  can  be  procured  on  tl 
for  from  $5  to  $6  a  ton.  Bir.  Salomon  stal 
delivers  everything  f.  o.  b.  in  the  city  whei 
of  sach  statement  deponent  annexes  heretc 
Rattan  Company,  which  shows  that  the  gre; 
at  New  York  City. 

Deponent  further  says,  with  respect  to  tl 
convict  labor,  that  no  convict  labor  is  emplo 
firom  rattan,  but  that  the  only  convict  labc 
goods  is  that  employed  in  the  mannfactar< 
with  the  business  of  either  Mr.  Salomon's  coi 

And  dei>onent  begs  leave  in  connection  w 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  evidenc 
present  and  former  tariffs  in  consideration  w 
of  duty  were  urged  by  the  domestic  manufa 
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And  deponent  farther  says,  speaking  from  the  thoron^^h  knowledge  of  the  sabject 
aeqnired  d^  him  in  the  coarse  of  his  business,  that  there  is  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that 
Ihe  imposition  of  the  rates  of  daty  suggested  by  Mr.  Salomon  would  prohibit  entirely 
further  importations  of  chair  canes  and  reeds  and  vest  in  a  combination  now  well 
protected  a  monopoly  not  only  destructive  to  the  basiness  of  importers  but  also  to 
that  of  smaller  American  manufacturers  of  rattan  and  reed  products,  and  that  the 
rates  of  duty  on  rattan  and  reed  now  imposed  and  the  expense  of  importation  are 
ample  in  the  way  of  protection  to  American  manufacturers.  Higher  duty  on  rattan 
and  reeds  would  drive  the  importers  out  of  basiness,  be  a  disadvantage  to  dome8t:c 
consumers,  and  cause  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government;  of  all  of  which  deponent 
prays  that  the  honorable  commission  may  take  due  notice. 

Julius  Warnbckk. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  18th  day  of  September,  1901. 

[SBAL.]  ROBBRT  D.  ELDER, 

Notary  Public,  New  York  County. 
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IntroineHon, — ^In  the  homes  of  the  cotrntrr  is  coi 
all  the  wealth  which  theprodaotive  labor  of  the  coi 
are  employed,  probably,  from  11,000,000  to  12,000,000 
The  exact  number  of  persons  so  employed  can  not  b 
of  the  number  of  women  who  are  engaged  in  the  p 
their  own  homes  is  impossible.  These  workers  ha 
coonted  in  the  census  returns.  The  census  of  1£ 
were  11,126,196  married  women  in  the  United  S^ 
number  of  these  women  who  live  in  boardiuff  hou 
the  labor  of  their  households,  and  taking  Into  o 
many  families  in  which  more  than  one  member  of 
in  household  labor,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  an 
in  household  labor  in  their  own  homes.  In  add 
country  in  1890,  according  to  the  census  returns  o 
whom  1,216,639  were  women,  employed  by  others  as  < 
for  the  census  of  1900  on  this  point  are  not  yet  ava 
show  a  considerable  increase  over  those  of  1890. 

The  present  investigation  is  si>ecifically  an  inv* 
and  by  that  i»  understood  an  investigation  ini 
employees  and  into  the  conditions  affecting  such 
while  primarily  concerned  with  specific  facts  relal 
roiiufl  employees,  must  take  more  or  less  co^i 
which  affect  all  domestic  labor,  for  the  oonditioo 
branch  of  industry  are  largely  determined  by  the 
industry  as  a  whole.  Therefore,  in  this  investigat 
only  to  the  obtaining  of  specific  information  in  re 
also  to  the  consideration  of  the  general  principles  i 
in  household  labor. 

In  Tiew  of  the  fact,  however,  that  there  are  full; 
employees  in  the  country,  and  that  this  million  ^n 
thronghout  the  whole  country  in  almost  as  many  < 
any  comprehensive  or  complete  investigation  of  aoi 
in  the  short  space  of  time  which  it  was  possible  to 
results  obtained  are  valuable,  however,  as  adding  j 
edge  on  the  subject,  and  especially  of  value  in  pu 
form  facts  with  which  everyone  is  more  or  less  i 
because  of  that  very  familiarity,  have  never  regar 
any  way  except  as  matters  of  purely  personal  intei 

Through  the  medium  of  women's  clubs,  located  ii 
4,500  to  5,000  schedules  were  sent  out  to  employers  < 
schedules  inquiry  was  made  into  the  nativity  of  ei 
hours  of  labor,  the  character  of  the  service  rendei 
employees,  the  training  had  by  them  for  their  woi 
ana  into  the  general  conditions  affecting  domestic  8< 
in  respenct  to  different  matters  relating  to  domesti( 
of  training  schools  and  thepracticabilitv  of  the  re 
asked,  and  suggestions  as  to  what  could  or  should 
domestic  service  were  requested.  Some  1,500  schc 
as  to  nationality,  wAg^>  hours,  training,  and  gee 
sent  to  employees,  l^ese  schedules  were  distrlbt] 
of  employers  and  in  part  through  employment  bu 
was  a  general  aversion  or  inability  on  the  part  of  ei 
schedules,  and  practically  all  of  those  which  were  i 
solicitation.  In  the  case  of  both  emplovers  and  eo 
the  schedules  sent  out  were  retumea  with  anawen 
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Number  of  employees. — The  number  of  employees  reported  on  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table: 


Person  reporting. 

Number  reported. 

Men. 

Women. 

General 
aervanta. 

Spedallsto. 

19niplov6r.  .«.Tr--..«.>.T«--..........-T....r........t.......n 

254 

1,012 
150 

484 

50 

832 

£mDloyee......^-- -- 

106 

Total  .... 

254 

1,168 

484 

938 

The  number  of  employees  rei>oited  on  by  employers  was  considerably  larger  than 
the  number  of  employers  reporting,  the  employees  reported  numbering  1,266,  while 
the  employers  reporting  numbercSl  but  653.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  there 
was  on  an  average  1 .94  employees  to  each  employer.  Under  ''specialists **  are  classed 
cooks,  waitresses,  chambermaids,  nurses,  butlers,  coachmen,  etc. 

Dietribution. — So  far  as  locality  is  concerned,  the  reports  are  fairly  representative, 
replies  having  been  received  from  39  States  and  3  Territories,  distributed  as  follows : 


State  or  Territozy. 


Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connectiont 

District  of  Colombia. 

DelaWaie 

Florida 

Qeorxia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentnoky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massaohnsetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 


Reported  by  em- 
ployers. 


Men.     Women. 


1 
22 

a 

71 

le 

60 

2 
70 

5 
22 

1 
102 
80 
25 
23 

1 


Beported 
by«m. 
ployees. 


Women. 


State  or  Territory. 


33 


New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakote.... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania. . . . . 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vennont 

Virginia 

Washington 

WestY&ginia.... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Dstated 


Unsti 


Total. 


Reported  by  em-  \  ^^^l!^ 
P^oy-  pVoy^ 


Men.     Women.    Women, 


U 


254 


1,012 


63 


1 

1 

25 


156 


Nativity, — The  impression  seems  to  be  general  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  domestic 
employees  of  the  present  day  are  persons  of  foreign  birth.  Tne  returns  received  in 
this  investigation  tend  to  bear  out  this  impression.  In  the  following  table  those 
employees  concerning  whom  information  on  this  point  was  received  are  classified 
according  to  nativity.  No  attempt  was  made  to  go  beyond  the  nativity  of  the 
employees  themselves  to  inquire  into  the  nativity  of  their  parents.  Negro  employees, 
although  native  bom,  are,  since  they  belong  to  a  distinct  race,  put  in  a  class  by 
themsdves. 


Men. 

Women. 

Both 

sexes. 

Nationality. 

Number. 

Percent- 
age. 

Number. 

Percent- 
age. 

Number. 

Percent- 
age. 

American ...t-- 

41 
14 
14 
93 
10 
2 
5 
6 
5 
20 
5 
18 

18. 
6.1 
6.1 

40.8 
4.4 
.9 
2.2 
2.6 
2.2 
8.8 
2.2 
5.7 

266 
286 

147 
185 
79 
22 
35 
82 
7 

28.8 
25.6 
18.1 
16.6 

7.1 

2. 

8.1 

2.9 
.6 

807 
800 

161 
278 
89 
24 
40 
88 
12 
20 
6 
71 

22.6 

irish 

22.3 

Qfirman 

11.9 

Negro 

29.7 

SwSle.. „ 

Norwegian 

6.6 
1.8 

Canadian 

8. 

iengi|«h--    

2.8 

ISSSui:;::;;;:::::::::;:;;:::::::::;:: 

.9 

Chinese 

1.6 

Japanese 

.4 

66 

6w8 

&8 

Total 

228 

1.U7 

1.346 
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Considering  the  total  number  of  employees,  both 
AiDerican  birth  are  found  to  be  more  nnmerons 
nationality,  907,  or  22.8  per  cent  of  the  1,315  employt 
bom.  Those  of  Irish  birth  come  second  in  nnmbe 
22.3  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Negroes  have  third  % 
with  a  total  of  278,  constitnte  20.7  per  cent  of  the 
come  those  of  Gennan  birth,  161,  or  11.9  per  cent  of 
German  birth.  Among  the  men  employees  those  c 
oos,  93,  or  40.8  per  cent  of  the  228  men  employees,  h 
second,  with  41,  or  18  per  cent,  and  next  to  them  ( 
ployees,  there  being  14  employees  of  each  of  these 
women  employees  those  of  Irish  birth  predominate, 
women,  being  Irish.  Next  come  Americans  with  i 
per  cent,  are  of  negro  blood  and  147,  or  13.1  per  cei 

Classifying  these  employees  as  native  white,  for< 
the  following  resnlts : 


Nnmber. 

Persoo  reporilng. 

Nattv6 
white. 

Foreign 
white. 

Negro. 

ChineM 

and  Jap- 

aneae. 

Total 

JCnrploTgr 

340 
«1 

646 
90 

275 
8 

26 

1,191 
15^ 

Totrf 

807 

786 

278 

25 

1.84i 

It  thus  appears  that  more  than  half,  in  fact  56.5  ] 
foreign  birth,  54.6  belonging  to  the  white  race  and  ' 
race.    Only  22.8  i>er  cent  are  native  white,  and  20.7 

Considering  the  men  and  women  separately  as  to  i 


Number. 

flex. 

Native 
white. 

Foreign 
white. 

Negro. 

Chineee 
and  Jap- 
anese. 

Total 

Hale      

41 
266 

09 
666 

93 
185 

26 

22f 

Female 

1,11' 

Total 

817 

788 

278 

25 

1,84{ 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  percentage  o 
greater  among  women  than  among  men,  and  that  a1 
of  forei^  white  is  29  3  greater  among  women  employ 
The  percentage  of  thoseof  negro  blood  is  24.2  jrreater 
and  10.9  per  cent  of  the  men  employees  are  of  the  y< 
women  employees  belong. 

These  returns  show  a  mnch  larger  percentage  of 
do  the  returns  for  the  whole  conn  try  as  given  In  the 
oensoB  returns: 


Nnmber. 

Native 
white. 

Foreign 
white. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Nal 
wh 

606,886 

429,868 

419,042 

1,451,791 

4 

Betnms  for  all  domestic  employees  in  the  connti 
per  cent  of  them  were  native  wnite  persons,  while  oe 
reported  for  in  this  investigation  belong  to  that  c 
employees  reported  in  the  census  of  1890  were  whit€ 
of  the  employees  covered  by  this  investigation  54.6 
foreign  birth  and  1.9  per  cent  were  foreigners  of  the 

Whether  or  not  the  nigher  ]>ercentage  of  foreign-bo 
eovered  by  this  investigation  is  due  in  any  large  de^ 
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proportion  of  foreign-bom  persons  amooe  domestic  employees  in  this  country  can  be 
better  determined  when  the  figures  for  the  census  of  1900  on  this  point  are  at  hand. 
It  may,  perhaps,  in  part  be  explained  by  tbe  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  rephes  received  in  this  investigation  came  from  towns  and  cities,  while  the 
census  returns  cover  country  districts  as  well ;  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
a  much  larger  percentage  of  American  women  are  found  among  domestic  workers  in 
the  country,  wnere  they  are  looked  upon  as  ''help"  and  are  as  a  rule  treated  as 
members  of  the  family,  than  is  the  case  in  cities.  This  suggestion  receives  some 
color  from  the  returns  received  from  an  investigation  into  domestic  labor  on  farms 
which  was  made  by  the  bureau  of  labor  of  the  State  of  Michigan  in  18%.  Out  of  a 
total  of  2,300  employees  reported  for,  1,431,  or  62.2  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  of 
American  birth.  Out  of  a  total  of  34  employees  reported  for  from  Bfichigan  in  the 
present  investigation,  only  10,  or  but  29.4  per  cent,  were  native  bom. 

The  local  distribution,  according  to  nativity,  of  the  employees  rei>orted  for  in 
the  schedules  returned  by  employers,  is  here  shown : 


Stftte. 

i 
1 

< 

i 

1 

1 

OQ 

S 

1 

^ 

jd 

1 

6 

1 

M. 

W. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

W 

M.[W. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

^1 

M. 

M.M. 

W. 

ArkflTifuui 

1 
2 

1 

15 
5 

1 
1 

1 

1 

CAlifomift... 

2 

20 

... 

10 
2 

3 

... 

2 
5 
2 

1 
1 

1 

^ 

1 

20 

4... 

5 

Colorado 

1 
3 
1 
1 
22 

... 

2 

ConDOctiioat .J... 

... 

2 

f 

Delaware .    i 

Florida i... 

... 

Georfiria '... 

10 

Idaho 

rl 

1 

Illinoia 1    3 

17 
9 
24 

1 

18 

4 
3 
1 
6 

•-• 

Ifl 
2 
15 

1 
7 

1 

8 
2 

4 

8 

1 
4 

1 

1 

... 

1 

ft 

Indiana '    4 

Iowa '    5 

8 

3 

1 

» 

Kansas ' 

Kentucky -. '... 

11 
2 

1 

... 

24 

48 
2 

2 

2 

Louisiana '... 

Maine '    . 

... 

14 

2 

2'... 

... 

... 

1 

Maryland 

1 
3 
3 

"4 

... 

MaBsaohusetts '    8 

6 
7 
1 
7 

5 

50 

1 
4 
2 
10 

**i 

5 

... 

9^::  1 

...1. ..'... 

8 

12 
3 
1 

1 

1 
4 

7 
3 
2 

Michigan 1    8 

Minnesota 

6'    1 

1 

2 

16     1     8 

... 

Missouri 1    2 

... 

... 

8 

Montana... 

"i 

8 

1 

Nebraska 1    8 

4 
1 
1 
2 
16 

*8 

1 

8 

1 

2     2 

New  Hampshire -  -  - 

1 

1 

1 

**7 

2 

1 
7 

1 

5 

...|... 

1 

Kew  Mexico 

1'--- 

*■*! 

3     4 

New  York 

7 

85 

1 

8 
5 

... 

8...I    2 

... 

2 

4 

1     2 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota  ...     . 

1 
7 
17 
6 

*i 

1 

11 
10 

l-J    1 

... 

1 

Ohio 

24 

27 

1 

1 

1 

8 
7 

10 
10 

"i 

1 
? 

1 

S 
3 

Pennsylvania  

8 

1 

2 

8 

'RhnHn'T^lAnd 

...I... 

2 

South  Carolina 

1 

10 
8 
2 

24 
4 

1 

...|... 

Tennessee 

1 

Texas  

8 

1 

Vermont. 

2 

... 

2 

1 

1 

"i::: 

Virginia 

4 

...L. 

Washington 

WestViririnia  . 

8 
8 

1 
12 

1 

WiMsonsin 

1 

'*i 

5 

I 

20 

8 

25 

9 

1 

4|    3 

Wyondng 

1 
8 

*l    • 

Unstated' 

2 

1 

9 

5 

12 

... 

... 

8 

... 

1 

1 

4 

Total 

41 

206 

142Ssl 

14 

140 

93 

182 

10 

75 

2 

22 

6 

28 

6 

7 

6 

18 

?0 

5 

13,  53 

1 

1 

Of  the  foor  nationalities  most  largely  represented,  viz,  American,  Irish,  German, 
and  negro,  those  of  American  birth  are  found  in  the  largest  proportion  in  the  State 
of  Indiana — 13,  or  59.1  per  cent,  of  the  22  employees  reported  for  being  of  American 
birth.  In  an  investigation  conducted  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  Indiana  in 
1893,  which  reported  on  638  domestic  employees,  487,  or  76.3  per  cent,  were  found 
to  be  of  American  birth.  Irish  employees  are  found  in  the  largest  proportion  in 
Maine,  66|  per  cent  of  the  employees  reported  for  from  that  State  being  Irish. 
Massachusetts  is  second,  with  64,  or  55.2  per  cent,  of  the  116  employees  reported 
fov^  Irlbk.    In  an  investigation  covering  231  employees,  which  was  condaeted 
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In  the  table  below  oomparison  is  made  between  the  average  weeUy  wages  of  gen- 
eral servante  and  those  of  apeoialists  as  obtained  from  the  Tetnms  made: 


Average  weekly  wages  of  employee*. 

General 
servanU. 

Cooks. 

Wait- 
resses. 

Otherspe- 
oiallats. 

£mploy  er 

$8.28 
3.83 

$3.81 
4.60 

$8.8i 
4.06 

$3.39 

Bmploy  ee 

4.33 

Total 

8.28 

8.96 

8.48 

8.54 

It  thns  appears  that  the  general  servants  were  |>aid  lower  wages  than  were  paid 
to  domestic  employees  of  any  other  class,  they  receiving  on  an  average  67  cents  lees 
per  week  than  was  paid  to  cooks,  15  cents  less  than  was  paid  to  waitresses,  and  26 
cents  less  than  was  paid  to  other  specialists.  That  this  general  relation  between 
wages  holds  good  thron^hoat  the  country  is  shown  by  the  returns  from  the  separate 
States,  which  are  herewith  presented : 

Average  weekljf  vmgee. 


Beportodhyem 

ployers. 

States. 

General 
serv- 
ants. 

Cooks. 

Wait, 
resses. 

Other 

special. 

^stsT 

An 

classes. 

General 
serv- 
ants. 

Cooks. 

Wait- 
resses. 

Other 

An 

dasaea. 

$2.00 
4.80 
4.13 
8.16 
2.25 
2.00 
1.10 
8.66 
8.65 
2.95 
2.82 
2.62 
2.97 
1.77 
8.24 
2.22 
8.61 
2.89 
2.04 
8.24 
6.56 
8.19 
3.58 
8.56 
2.67 
3.09 
1.66 
8.00 
2.93 
8.09 
8.76 
1.88 
2.88 
8.67 
8.00 
2.00 
4.44 
8.00 
2.60 
8.70 
8.86 

$2.00 
6.92 

$2.00 
4.86 
8.98 
8.28 
2.26 
2.00 
1.65 
8.66 
8.79 
8.48 
2.89 
2.62 
8.08 
2.96 
8.82 
2.22 
4.06 
2.94 
8.62 
8.36 
6.66 
8.03 
8.68 
8.60 
8.62 
8.64 
1.62 
8.33 
8.06 
8.65 
8.30 
2.18 
2.62 
8.73 
8.17 
1.69 
4.44 
8.00 
8.01 
8.70 
8.76 

California 

Colorado 

$4.70 

$4.29 
2.88 
4.00 

$6.60 



$6.60 

)6.60 

Conneoticat 

8.66 

8.10 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

2.08 

1.20 

1.49 

$3.26 

8.26 

Idaho 

Illinois 

4.64 
4.00 
8.42 

8.94 
3.60 
2.78 

8.76 
8.62 
2.50 

4.12 

6.44 

5.00 

$6L00 

4.92 

Indiana 

Iowa  ............. 

2.87 

8.00 

2.92 

Xannan 

Kentucky 

J-^nisiana.  ••.••... 

8.17 
8.88 
8.81 

8.04 
8.00 
8.06 

8.02 
8.83 

8.60 

8.50 

Maine 

4.00 

^00 

Maryland 

Massaohnsetts 

Michigan 

.   4.67 
8.87 
4.83 
8.60 

8.98 
2.76 
8.41 
8.33 

6.28 
*"i'22* 

8.93 

4.94 

4.08 

4.80 

4.40 

MinnMOta 

1 

...... .. 

Missouri 

Montana. ....  t  ... . 

1 

Nebraska 

4.03 

2.31 

2.29 

1 

New  Hampshire . . 

NewJorsey 

New  Mexico ...... 

4.00 
4.66 
4.01 

1 

2.67 
3.26 

2.67 
8.03 
1.67 
8.33 
8.02 
4.17 
1.60 
2.69 
2.38 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

8.11 

4.41 

8.60 

8.68 

.8.M 

North  Dakota 

4.00 
8.41 
8.81 
4.00 
1.65 
8.60 
4.00 
8.60 
2.00 

""s'oi* 

8.61 
8.60 
1.76 

Ohio 

"iVvi 

4.00 
5.06 

4.00 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

6.00 

4.87 

4.88 

South  Carolina  . . . 

Tennessee........ 

Texas  

Vermont.......... 

8.00 
.75 

Virginia 

2.00 

9.00 

Washington 

West  Virginia.... 
Wisconsin... 

1.60 
8.00 

1.50 

4.21 

8.46 

8.26 

2.25 

2.12 

Wyoming 

Unstated... 

8.76 

8.62 

8.69 

4.60 

S.00 

6.00 

4.88 

Total 

8.28 

8.81 

8.84 

8.89 

8.42 

8.88 

4.00 

4.06 

4.88 

4.00 

A  consideration  of  these  figures  will  suggest  a  reason  for  the  fBC%  fluently  com- 
plained of,  that  women  who  are  willing  to  hecome  general  servants  are  growing 
scarce,  and  that  those  who  are  general  servants  are  not,  as  a  mle,  as  competent  as 
those  domestic  workers  who  adopt  specialties.  That  the  complaint  that  eomi>etent 
general  seryants  are  scarce  is  well  founded  is  testified  to  by  those  in  ehMge  of 
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tm^plajmeoi  boraftns  in  New  York,  Chioft^ 
oiBce  risited  the  report  wm  the  Bmmt,  viz 
who  applied  for  sitofttioDS  offered  thems* 
demAnd  <m  the  part  of  employers  for  ffenei 
employees  willme  to  take  saoh  positTons. 
New  York  the  estimate  was  made  that  less 
tag  desired  positions  as  graeral  serrants. 
specialists,  howerer,  was  in  excess  of  the  de 
of  this  class  of  employees  were  forced  to  1 
even  so,  the  demand  for  seneral  servants  ex 
ment  boreans  in  PhlladMphia  it  was  stated 
emnloyees  offered  themselves  as  general  ser 
sacn  servants,  and  that  there  was  not  a  safi 
ants  to  meet  the  demand.  At  another  empl 
stated  that  none  of  the  employees  wante< 
whils  three-fonrths  of  the  employers  appli< 
nnqneetlonable  £set,  therefore,  that  while  i 
servants,  onlv  a  fractional  part  of  domesti 
tions.  Bat,  however  nnfortonate  the  fact 
this  objection  on  the  part  of  domestic  worl 
conditions  exist  to-day. 

In  the  first  place,  as  seen  from  the  forego 
servants  are  less  than  the  avenM»  wages 
other  special  workers,  while,  in  uie  secon< 
ardnons.  Families  employing  bat  one  do 
eases,  want  as  varied  and  elegant  service 
more  than  one  servant.  Thev  reqnire  of  tl 
service  for  which  special  workers  are  hired 
servant,  and  the  expectation  is,  whatevei 
kind  of  work  shall  be  as  well  done  as  thoo 
in  each  kind  of  work.  A  general  servant  n 
eook  as  well  as  an  employee  hired  especial 
a  waitress  as  one  especially  hired  for  tbe  d 
keep  the  honse  in  as  ffood  order  as  if  her  a 
ber  maid.  It  mast  foUow,  too,  that  in  gene 
greater  than  that  which  is  required  of  a  sp 
no  explanation  is  needed  for  the  fact  that 
positions  as  general  servants.  The  genera 
nataraUy  prefer  to  nave  a  position  as  cook 
and  wages  higher.  The  general  servant  w] 
endeavor  to  set  a  position  as  waitress,  wl 
simpler  and  where  the  wages  ar^  at  least  no 
As  conditions  are  now,  the  position  of  gene 
commands  smaller  wages,  and  is  in  general 
or  waitress  or  other  special  worker.  It  w 
domestic  employees  to  obtain  positions  as  b] 
servants.  llie  more  competent  employees 
most  Buccessfal  in  secnring  the  positions  d( 
will  be  forced  to  take  the  less  desired  pofi 
the  position  of  general  servant  is,  by  the 
ment  of  hicher  wages,  made  as  attractive  a 
snch  positfons  will  inevitably  be  filled  by 
the  general  servant  remains  a  factor  in  • 
the  employer  of  one  servant  the  choice  mm 
respect  to  the  requirements  made  of  the 
having  to  pat  up  with  the  service  of  the  let 

Whether,  bv  tne  slow  process  of  econon 
time  be  largely  eliminated  from  domestic  1 
tion.  In  every  other  industry  the  tendenc 
In  other  industries  tbe  specialization  of  Is 
lower  cost.  In  domestic  labor  the  desire 
that  the  home  is  nofc  founded  primarily  on  i 
to  it,  the  ideal  is  not  the  elimination  of  ind 
tion  of  results  to  a  common  standard,  but  r 
individual  tastes,  will  forever  prevent  tbe  a 
management;  but  that  tbe  prmclples  appli 
greater  extent  than  is  now  tbe  case,  be  app 

It  is  possible  that  much  of  tbe  labor  o 
special  workers  who  would  come  in  each  da 
by  a  number  of  patrons.    This  is  tbe  meth( 
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cases  in  respect  to  lanndry  work,  and  it  perhaps  conld,  with  satisfiEM^tory  resnlts,  be 
extended  to  sweeping,  cleaning,  and  chamber  work.  As  most  families  want  their 
meals  served  at  about  the  same  hours,  the  difficulty  would  come  in  having  cooks  who 
could  cook  for  several  families,  unless  such  cooking  were  done  in  a  central  place 
and  the  cooked  food  distributed  to  the  individual  families.  Whether  the  inaugura- 
tion of  such  a  system  would  be  practicable  and  the  results  of  it  satisfactory  is  a 
matter  which  could  be  determined  only  after  special  study  and  investigation. 

Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House,  Chicago,  in  stating  that  in  her  opinion  the  solu- 
tion of  the  domestic  service  problem  lay  in  the  performance  by  women  of  more  of 
the  lighter  work  of  their  own  households  and  the  having  more  of  the  heavier  work, 
such  as  oookiuff  and  washing,  done  outside  the  household,  said  that  in  Paris,  now, 
practically  no  bread  is  bak^  in  private  houses,  that  all  washing  is  done  outside 
the  house,  and  that  frequently  the  soups  and  heavy  meats  are  cooked  outside  the 
house. 

It  was  learned,  also,  that  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  it  is  not  uncommon  for  fami- 
lies desiring  to  have  a  more  elaborate  dinner  than  is  possible  to  be  prepared  single 
handed  by  the  servant  of  the  household  to  send  to  a  professional  caterer  and  have 
the  entire  dinner,  includiuf^  soup,  fish,  meats,  entries,  and  desserts,  cooked  by  the 
caterer  at  his  own  establishment  and  brought  to  the  house  after  being  cooked. 
This  custom,  while  it  by  no  means  goes  far  toward  determining  the  practioabilitn^ 
of  having  daily  meals  prepared  outside  the  house,  suggests  the  possibility  of  such 
an  arrangement.  How  far  the  practice  has  been  carried  and  what  possibilities  may 
be  found  in  it,  there  has  not  been  time  to  investigate.  And  the  same  is  true  of  cer- 
tain cooperative  experiments  brought  to  notice  and  reported  to  have  been  satisfac- 
tory. It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  the  4  houses  used  as  dormitories  for  the 
women  students  at  Chicago  University,  and  in  which  200  women  board,  are  managed 
on  the  cooperative  plan,  all  the  roasts,  soups,  and  bread  being  cooked  in  a  genevAl 
kitchen  and  the  meals  being  served  separately  in  the  4  houses. 

In  reference  to  the  genersd  question  of  the  practicability  and  advisability  of  hav- 
ing the  heavy  cooking  done  outside  the  house  and  of  having  special  workers  come  in 
daily  to  perform  other  household  labor,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  little  probability 
that  either  system  would  commend  itself  to  those  whose  incomes  would  enable  them 
to  employ  a  corps  of  special  workers  for  the  work  of  a  single  household.  Mere 
economy  of  money  is  not  the  summum  bonum  sought  after  by  people  in  general  in  the 
management  of  their  homes.  The  end  sought  is  usually  the  gratification  of  indi- 
vidual tastes.  The  point  considered  is  less  often  how  small  an  amount  of  money  can 
be  made  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  home  than  it  is  how  much  money  the  indi- 
vidual income  will  permit  to  be  spent  on  the  home.  The  system  proposed  would, 
if  found  practicable  and  satislactory,  probably  commend  itself  only  to  families  of 
limited  income,  in  which,  perhaps,  only  one  servant  would  be  employed,  and  woold 
be  adopted  only  as  an  alternative  to  the  unsatisfactory  service  which  would  be 
render^  by  a  general  servant,  who  was  such  only  because  she  lacked  the  ability  to 
become  a  specialist  in  any  single  line  of  domestic  service. 

In  anv  case,  the  idea  is  presented  as  one  which,  as  a  possible  remedy  for  pieeent 
unsatis&ctory  conditions  in  domestic  service,  has  been  suggested  and  approved  of  by 
several  who  have  given  much  able  consideration  to  the  problem,  notably  by  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman,  author  of  Women  and  Economics,  and  by  Prof.  Lucy  M. 
Salmon,  of  Vassar  College,  who  says:  "It  seems  inevitable  that  eventually  all 
articles  of  food  will  be  prepared  out  of  the  house  except  those  requiring  the  last 
application  of  heat,  and  that  scientific  skill  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  labor  and 
expense  of  this  final  stage  of  preparation.  This  change  is  in  direct  line  with  the 
tendency  toward  specialization  everywhere  else  found  in  that  it  tiius  becomes 
possible  for  every  person  to  do  exclusively  that  thing  which  he  or  she  can  do  beat."* 

The  same  general  relationship  between  the  average  wages  of  general  servants  and 
the  average  wages  of  specialists  which  was  evidenced  b^  the  returns  received  in  this 
investigation  is  shown  by  the  returns  from  the  investigation  made  by  the  Indiana 
bureau  of  statistics  in  1893.     The  following  were  the  results  of  that  investigation: 


Average  weekly  wages. 

General 
senrants. 

Cooka. 

Walt- 
reasea. 

Chamber- 
maids. 

Second 
girls. 

Nurses. 

All 
claaaea. 

$3.55 

$8.02 

12.92 

$2.75 

$2.68 

$8.11 

$2.64 

In  an  investigation  oondnoted  by  Professor  Salmon  in  1889  and  1890  the 
general  results  were  obtained,  the  average  weekly  wages  of  general  servants  being 


1  Domeetio  Service,  by  Lucy  M.  Salmon,  p.  210. 
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from  $2.88  to  $2.94 ;  the  waees  of  cooks  being  on  an  averftge,  $3.64  to  $3.80;  the  wagee 
of  waitresses,  $3.15  to  $3.^,  and  the  wages  of  chambermaids,  $3.31  to  $3.47.' 

In  general,  it  majr  be  said  that,  while  the  actual  money  wage  paid  to  women  in 
domes  tie  service  is  lower  than  that  paid  to  women  employees  in  many  other  classes 
of  labor,  the  actnal  wages,  when  the  value  of  board  and  lodgins  is  added,  are  rela- 
tively high,  as  compared  with  what  women  in  other  lines  of  work  receive,  especially 
as  compared  with  the  waffes  paid  to  women  in  those  oocnpations  which  might  be 
elassed  as  competitors  with  domestic  service  in  regard  to  attracting  workers,  notably 
shop  and  factory  work.  An  investigation  made  in  1888  by  tne  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  into  the  wages  of  working  women  other  than  those  engaged 
in  domestic  service  in  22  large  cities  disclosed  the  following  results : 


Citiee. 

wagea. 

Citiea. 

Average 
weekfy 
wagea. 

Cities. 

Average 

weekly 

wages. 

Atlanta 

H.05 
4.18 
5.S4 
6.76 
4.27 
4.22 
6.74 
4.50 

Cleveland 

H.«3 
4.07 
4.51 
5.10 
4.31 
6.85 
5.34 
5.51 

$3.93 

Baltimore 

St.  Lonja 

5.19 

Boeton 

LoniaTllle 

St.  Paul 

6.02 

Brtwklyn          

Newark 

San  Francisco 

San  Jose 

6.91 

Baffalo 

New  Orleana  r .......  - 

6.11 

Charleeton 

New  York 

HftVMinah  

4.99 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

Cinoinnatl   . 

Proyidenoe 

In  considering  these  averages  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  making  of  them 
were  included  wages  paid  to  skilled  workers  in  the  more  highly  paid  classes  of 
labor.  The  averages  of  wages  paid  in  shops  and  factories,  between  which  and 
domestic  service  the  choice  is  usnally  made  by  workers,  wonld  range  considerably 
lower.  In  fact  it  is  generally  acknowledged,  not  onlv  by  employers,  but  also  by 
employees,  both  those  engaged  in  domestic  service  and  those  working  in  shops  and 
factories,  that,  so  far  as  actual  compensation  for  service  is  concerned,  the  advantage 
is  in  general  on  the  side  of  domestic  service. 

Other  facts  which  bear  upon  the  matter  of  wages  in  domestic  service  have  been 
obtained  by  inquiries  which  have  been  made  concerning  the  proportion  of  domestic 
employees  who  save  ont  of  their  wages  or  who  assist  otners  with  their  surplus  earn- 
ings. This  matter  was  made  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  an  investigation  conducted 
by  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston.  Out  of  189  cases  in 
which  definite  replies  were  received  it  was  found  that  142  emnloyees,  or  75.13  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number,  had  deposits  in  savings  banks,  while  one  other  earned 
life  insurance.  Ont  of  197  employees  concerning  whom  information  was  received 
in  reference  to  the  fact  whether  or  not  their  earnings  were  used  to  assist  others  it 
was  found  that  135,  or  68.53  per  cent  gave  financial  assistance  to  relatives  or  fHends. 

Character  of  service, — In  the  present  investigation  employers  were  asked  to  charac- 
terize the  nature  of  the  service  rendered  by  their  employees  as  ^'excellent,''  '^  good,'' 
"fair,"  or  ''poor."  Such  characterizations  are,  of  course,  mere  expressions  of  opin- 
ion on  the  part  of  individual  employers,  with  varying  standards.  They  a£ford  the 
only  means,  however,  by  which  the  character  of  snch  service  mav  be  estimated. 
Reports  iu  reference  to  1,105  employees,  of  whom  209  were  men  and  896  were  women, 
were  received.  Of  the  women  393  were  general  servants  and  503  were  special 
workers.    The  resnlts  appear  in  the  following  table : 

Character  of  service  rendered  by  employees. 


Excellent. 

Good. 

Fair.                          Poor. 

Number. 

Percent- 
age. 

N  amber. 

Percent- 
age. 

Number. 

^•;^°*-    Number. 

Percent- 
age. 

876 

34 

413 

37.4 

274 

24.8    1           42 

8.8 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  employees  who  rendered  ''good"  service  formed 
a  larger  percentage  of  the  whole  nnmber  reported  for  than  did  the  employees  of  any 
other  class,  they  being  37.4  per  cent  of  the  total  nnmber.  Those  rendering  "excel- 
lent" service  came  second  in  the  list  in  nnmber,  and  constitnted  3i  per  cent  of  the 
whole  nnmber.  Those  rendering  "fair"  service  came  third,  with  24.8  per  cent  of 
the  whole,  while  those  who  rendered  "poor"  service  were  fewest  in  number  and 


*  Domevtio  Service,  by  Lucy  M.  Salmon,  p.  90. 
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made  np  bat  3.8  per  cent  of  the  number  reported  for.  Employees  who  rendered 
either  ''excellent^'  or  ''good''  service  constituted  71.4  per  cent  of  the  whole,  which 
may  be  considered  a  very  favorable  showing,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  only 
3.8  rendered  poor  service. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  exhibited  on  the  part  of  employees  a  general  an- 
willingness  to  take  positions  as  general  servants,  and  that,  because  of  this  unwill- 
ingness, the  tendency  is  for  sucn  positions  to  be  filled  by  the  lees  competent 
workers,  a  comparison  between  the  character  of  the  service  rendered  by  general 
servants  and  that  rendered  by  special  workers  possesses  some  interest.  Bnch  & 
comparison  in  reference  to  the  women  employees  is  herewith  presented: 


Character  of  servioe. 


General  serraote. 


Number. 


Peroent- 
•ge. 


Special  workers. 


Number. 


Peroent" 
age. 


Bxoellent.. 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Total 


118 

158 

115 

9 


28.7 

30.7 

29.8 

2.3 


186 
186 
U8 
19 


86.8 

87 

22.1 

8.8 


898 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  general  the  special  workers,  as  would  have 
been  expected,  rendered  better  service  than  did  the  general  servants.  The  differ- 
ence, however,  is  not  so  marked  as  might  have  been  supposed.  Of  those  rendering 
excellent  service,  the  percentage  amou^  special  workers  is  8.1  higher  than  is  the  per- 
centage among  general  workers,  it  being  36.8  per  cent,  as  compared  with  28.7  per 
cent  among  general  servants.  This  advantage  in  favor  of  the  special  workers  is 
somewhat  neutralized  by  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  those  rendering  good  serv- 
ice is  2.7  higher  among  general  ser\'ants  than  among  the  special  workers.  Grouping 
those  rendering  either  excellent  or  good  service,  the  special  workers  have  an  advan- 
tage of  5.4  per  cent,  the  percentage  among  special  workers  who  rendered  either 
excellent  or  good  service  being  73.8,  as  compared  with  68.4  of  the  general  servants 
rendering  such  service.  To  what  extent  the  showing  is  affected  by  the  natural  ten- 
dencv  to  set  a  higher  standard  by  which  to  iudge  the  service  of  specialists  than  that 
by  which  the  service  of  general  servants  is  judged  can  not,  of  course,  be  determined. 

That  the  showing  as  a  whole  made  bv  these  returns  is  'tf  so  favorable  a  character 
is  doe  in  large  measure,  doubtless,  to  the  fact  that  the  returns  which  were  reoeived 
came  from  a  class  of  employers  who,  in  respect  to  wages  paid  and  to  treatment 
accorded  to  their  emnloyees,  are  much  above  tbe  average  of  employers.  The  method 
by  which  the  schedules  were  distributed  was  such  as  to  reach  a  class  of  employers 
of  more  than  average  intelligence  and  culture.  Then,  again,  it  would  inevitably  be 
the  case  that  only  those  employers  who  treat  their  employees  in  a  fair  and  consider- 
ate manner  would  reply  to  the  questions  asked,  and  thus  put  themselves  on  record. 
It  is  advisable  to  keep  this  facfc  in  mind  in  estimating  the  representative  valne  of 
all  the  returns  submitted. 

Supply  of  competent  workere, — ^That  even  in  the  cases  reported  the  high  grade  of 
service  secured  in  the  majority  of  instances  was  not  easily  obtained  may  be  Judged 
from  the  fact  that  ont  of  574  employers  who  answered  the  question  as  to  whe^er 
they  had  difficultv  in  getting  competent  servants,  388,  or  67.6  per  cent,  reported 
that  they  had  difficulty,  many  reporting  great  diffleulty,  and  some  saying  that  it 
was  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  competent  servants. 

Testimony  given  at  different  employment  bureaus  visited  was  of  a  character,  alao, 
to  imply  that  competent  employees  are  not  so  comparatively  numerous  as  the  above 
returns  would  indicate.  At  one  of  the  employment  bureaus  it  was  stated  that  a 
majority  of  the  employers  who  patronized  the  bureau  had  just  cause  of  complaint 
because  of  the  inefficiency  of  employees,  and  that  the  demand  for  competent  serv- 
ants was  greater  by  90  per  cent  than  what  could  be  tilled.  At  another  bureau, 
where  some  3,400  employees  are  jilaced  in  the  course  of  a  year,  it  was  stated  that  the 
demand  for  competent  servants  was  twice  as  great  as  could  be  met,  and  that  only 
about  one-half  of  the  employees  applying  for  positions  could  be  called  competent; 
but  to  these  statements  was  added  the  statement  that  the  minority  of  employers 
demanded  too  much  of  their  employees.  Those  in  charge  of  every  employment 
bureau  visited  were  agreed  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  positions  for  all 
employees  applying  wno  were  in  any  way  fitted  for  domestic  service,  but  that  there 
was  great  trouble  to  be  found  in  supplying  the  demand  on  the  part  of  employers  for 
such  employees.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  nature  of  the  above  returns,  the  fact  seems 
to  be  that  the  character  of  the  service  rendered  by  domestic  employees  is,  in  a  Large 
proportion  of  oases,  unsatisfactory.    And  both  from  the  above  returns  and  from  all 
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other  eridenee  obtainable,  it  ftppean  that  oonsiderable  difflculty  it  experienced  in 
aeeniinf;  competent  workers  in  aomestic  seryioe. 

In  a  comparison  between  the  character  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  men  em- 
ployees and  that  rendered  by  the  women  employees  the  following  was  found  to  be 
uiecase: 


Men. 

Women. 

CharactAr  of  Mnrke. 

Number. 

Percent- 
age- 

Number. 

Percent- 
age. 

KzoeUent 

78 
71 
4« 
14 

87.3 
84 

22 
«.7 

288 
848 

228 
28 

88.8 

Good 

ss 

Fair 

25.4 

Poor 

8.1 

Total T-.... 

20S 

880 

The  percentage  of  men  rendering  exoellent  service  is  slightly  higher  than  the 
percentage  of  women  rendering  such  service,  it  being  37.3  per  cent  as  compared  with 
S3.3  per  cent  among  the  women.  In  respect  to  those  rendering  good  service,  the 
women  have  a  slight  advanta^^e,  there  being  38.2  per  cent  of  the  women  who  render 
such  service  as  compared  with  34  per  cent  of  the  men.  If  we  group  together  those 
rendering  excellent  or  good  service,  we  find  little  difference  between  the  two,  the 
percentage  of  men  rendering  either  excellent  or  good  service  being  71.3,  while  the 
percentage  of  women  rendering  such  service  is  71.5,  a  slight  advantage  of  two-tenths 
of  1  per  cent  being  shown  in  &vor  of  the  women.  The  percentage  of  poor  service 
was  found  to  be  3.6  greater  among  the  men  than  among  the  women.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  the  service  rendered  by  men  and  women  in  domestic  service  is  of  about 
the  same  quality.  The  figures  here  given  apply  to  men  employed  in  all  branches  of 
domestic  service,  the  large  majority  of  such  employees  being  coachmen,  butlers,  etc. 

Men  Of  domestic  employees, — Of  late,  there  have  appeared,  more  or  less  freouently, 
statements  in  the  public  prints  to  the  effect  that,  because  of  the  general  inefficiency 
exhibited  at  the  present  time  by  women  employed  in  domestic  service,  men  were 
being  employed  to  perform  the  household  labor  hitherto  performed  by  women  and 
were  proving  much  more  satisfactory.  There  have  been  no  facts  brought  forth  in 
the  course  of  the  present  investigation  which  seem  to  give  much  color  of  truth  to 
either  of  these  statements.  At  the  employment  bureaus  visited  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia,  and  Boston  it  was  stated  that  a  call  for  a  man  for  domestic  serv- 
ice, except  to  fill  the  position  of  coachman,  butler,  or  for  such  other  work  as  has 
usually  been  performed  by  men  in  the  household^  was  of  very  rare  occurrence;  and 
it  was  further  stated  in  each  case  that  in  those  instances  known  of,  in  which  men 
bad  been  employed  for  such  work,  the  results  had  generally  been  unsatisfactorv. 

It  was  learned  that  shortiv  after  the  Armenian  massacres  a  number  of  the  Arme- 
nian refugees,  men,  who  had  fled  to  this  countrv,  were  employed  as  household  servants 
for  the  performance  of  such  service  as  is  usually  performed  by  women.  Statements 
made  concerning  the  character  of  the  service  rendered  by  them  were  in  general  of 
BO  conflicting  a  nature  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  information  elicited,  no  conclusions 
can  be  predicated. 

Of  the  1,266  employees  reported  on  in  the  schedules  sent  in  by  emplovers,  while 
254  were  men,  only  37  of  these  were  employed,  so  far  as  the  reports  specifically  indi- 
cated, in  the  performance  of  such  labor  as  is  usually  perfoniiea  by  women;  while  all 
of  the  employees  who  reported  for  themselves  were  women.  Of  the  37  men  engaged 
in  such  labor  15  were  general  servants,  12  were  cooks,  2  performed  the  duties  usu^ly 
performed  by  waitresses,  2  performed  the  duties  of  chambermaid,  1  did  laundry  work, 
and  5  acted  as  assistant  cooks,  assistants  in  waitress  service,  or  as  dishwashers. 
Twenty-three  out  of  the  37  were  employed  in  California.  19  of  the  23  being  Chinese 
and  4  Japanese.  Reports  were  made  on  the  character  of  the  service  rendered  by  31 
of  the  37.  The  nature  of  these  reports  together  with  the  results  shown  in  the  reports 
on  the  character  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  women  employees  is  shown  in  the 
fullowing  table: 


Men. 

Women. 

Chnnoter  of  MTTioe. 

Nomber. 

Percent- 
age. 

Number. 

Percent- 
•ge. 

Exoellent 

12 
12 

4 
3 

38.7 
88.7 
12.9 
8.7 

286 
842 

228 

83.3 

Good 

38.2 

Fair 

25.  A 

Poor 

•2ft                    »  1 

Total 

31 

880 
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Among  the  men,  the  percentase  of  those  rendering  excellent  aervioe  was  38.7  as 
comparMl  with  33.3  per  cent  rendering  such  service  among  the  women,  the  percent- 
age among  men  thus  heing  5.4  higher  than  amon^  women.  The  men  rendering  good 
service  constituted  38.7  per  cent  of  the  whole;  while  among  the  women  the  percent- 
age of  those  rendering  good  service  was  38.2,  an  advantage  in  favor  of  the  men  of 
five-tenths  of  1  per  cent.  Groaning  the  excellent  and  ^ood  together,  the  percentage 
of  men  rendering  snch  service  is  77.4  as  compared  with  a  percentage  of  71.5  amon«^ 
the  women,  an  iKlvanta^e  in  favor  of  the  men  of  5.9  per  cent.  Over  against  thin 
better  showing  in  behalf  of  the  men,  however,  is  to  be  placed  the  fact  that  the  per- 
centage of  men  rendering  iH>or  service  was  6.6  higher  than  the  percentage  of  women 
rendering  poor  service,  the  percentage  among  the  men  being  9.7  and  that  among  the 
women  being  bnt  3.1.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  service  rendered  by  men 
employed  in  these  occnpatious  seems  to  be  of  abont  the  same  degree  of  qoiAity  as 
that  rendered  by  women. 

The  amount  of  wages  paid  for  service  has  nsnally  a  strong  inflnence  upon  the 
quality  of  the  service  received.  As  bearing,  therefore,  npon  the  comparative 
qualily  of  the  services  rendered  by  men  and  the  services  rendered  by  women  in 
these  occupations,  the  following  comparison  of  wages  is  presented : 


Class  of  workers. 

Average  weekly 
wagee. 

Men. 

Women. 

G<f]14frftl  mttrviunim  ....«,.........«,,,,,,,,.,.,,,.«.,,,,,,,,.,.«,.,....,...,........ 

$5.25 
7.0« 
6.11 
4.52 
5.  SO 

$3.» 
8.81 

Cooks 

Waitresses 

S.S4 

Other  sneoiAlists 

8.39 

AUolMses - 

8.41 



Among  the  men  employed,  general  servants  received  on  an  average  $1.97  per  week 
more  than  did  the  general  servants  among  women ;  men  cooks  received  on  an  average 
$3.25  more  per  week  than  did  women  cooks;  men  performing  the  duties  of  waitresses 
received,  on  an  average,  $2.77  more  per  week  than  did  women  waitresses ;  men  classed 
as  ^' other  specialists^  received,  on  an  average,  $1.13  more  per  week  than  did  women 
so  classed.  The  difference  in  tne  average  wages  of  men  and  women  included  in  this 
class  does  not  measure  the  real  difference  in  wages,  as  among  the  men  the  class  was 
made  up  chiefly  of  those  performing  unskilled  labor,  such  as  dishwashing,  and  of 
those  giving  assistance  to  skilled  workers;  while  among  women  the  class  was  largely 
made  up  of  workers  who  might  more  properly  be  classed  as  specialists,  such  as 
chambermaids,  nurses,  and,  in  some  cases,  seamstresses.  For  all  classes,  the  average 
weekly  wi^es  of  the  men  were  $5.60  as  compared  with  $3.42  for  the  women,  an 
advantage  in  favor  of  the  men  of  ^.18  per  week. 

Of  the  31  men  in  regard  to  whom  reports  concerning  the  character  of  the  services 
rendered  were  receiv^,  21  were  employed  in  California,  17  of  the  21  bein^  Chinese 
and  4  Japanese.  From  special  comments  made  by  employers  making  use  o  Ahis  class 
of  labor,  a  circumstance  which,  as  well  as  the  payment  of  higher  wases,  would  tend 
to  secure  better  service  f^om  these  employees  was  suggested,  viz,  &at  there  is,  in 
the  case  of  these  employees,  greater  demiiteness  in  respect  to  requirements  than  is 
usually  the  case  in  respect  to  household  workers.  One  emplover  sisdd  of  the  Chinese 
servant,  "He  is  never  asked  to  do  more  than  his  regular  snecined  work,  about  which 
he  makes  careAil  inquiries  when  he  applies  for  the  place. '^  Another  employer  said, 
''Chinamen  will  not  work  as  house  servants  under  the  same  restrictions  under  which 
white  girls  do,  and  consequently  make  better  servants  on  account  of  the  greater 
freedom.'' 

A  few  of  the  comments  in  respect  to  the  employment  of  Chinese  as  house  servants 
were  unfovorable,  one  employer  saying,  "I  prefer  girls,  if  I  can  get  them,"  and 
another  reporting  that  only  one-third  of  the  Chinese  servants  were  satisfactory'. 
The  majority  of  those  expressing  an  opinion,  however,  spoke  in  favorable  terms  of 
the  service  rendered  by  Chinese  servants,  though  in  some  cases  the  amount  of  wages 
which  it  was  necessary  to  pay  for  competent  service  was  given  as  an  objection,  one 
employer  saying  that  the  wages  which  must  be  paid  to  competent  Chinese  servants 
are  such  "that  one  seldom  sees  Chinese  servants  except  in  the  homes  of  the  rich  or 
on  ranches,''  while  another  emplover  said.  "Almost  periect  Chinese  help  can  be  had, 
but  only  by  those  who  can  pay  $30  to  $40  per  month." 

The  nnml>er  of  reports  received  which  treated  of  Chinese  labor  was  not  sufficiently 
large  to  Justify  the  drawing  of  any  oonclnsions.  The  facts  presented  and  the  opin- 
ions expressed,  however,  are  suggestive. 

PerBonal  eharader.— The  personal  character  of  domestic  employees  may,  on  the 
whole,  be  said  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  is  Mie  character  of  the  service  rendered 
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by  them.  In  reply  to  the  inquiry,  "Do  yon,  as  ft  role,  find  senrftnts  honest  and 
reepoDsible,  or  otherwise  f"  answers  were  received  ftom  583  employers.  Of  these 
540,  or  92.6  per  cent,  reported  that,  as  a  rule,  they  fonnd  employees  honest.  About 
two-thirds  of  those  replying  limited  their  replies  to  the  matter  of  honesty.  Of  the 
one  third  who  repHed  also  to  the  qnestion  as  to  responsibility,  abont  one-half 
replied  that  they  fonnd  employees  responsible  and  the  remainder  reported  that  they 
fonnd  them  irresponsible.  At  all  of  the  employment  bureaus  visited  it  was  stated 
that  few  complaints  of  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  employees  were  received,  it  being 
Htuted  at  1  office  that  only  5  cases  of  dishonesty  had  neen  reported  in  10  years. 

Intelligence  office: — Inquiry  was  made  in  respect  to  the  number  of  employers,  and 
in  respect  also  to  the  number  of  employees,  vi'ho  made  use  of  intelligence  offices. 
<  )nt  of  537  emplovers  who  answered  thin  qnestion  183,  or  34.1  per  cent,  replied  that 
they  made  use  of  snch  off  ces.  Many  employers  who  said  that  they  did  not  make 
nse*  of  intelligence  offices  remarked  gratnitonsly  that  they  considered  most  intelli- 

gence  offices  unreliable.  Out  of  138  employees  who  responded  to  this  inquiry  69,  or 
[)  per  oent,  replied  that  they  patronized  snch  offices. 

In  view  of  the  large  proportion  both  of  employers  and  employees  who  patronize 
intelligence  offices,  and  of  the  opinion  which  seems  largely  to  prevail  among  people 
in  general  that  snch  offices  are,  as  a  mle,  unreliable,  some  consideration  of  the  char- 
acter and  methods  of  snch  offices  seems  not  out  of  place.  An  investigation  of  the 
intelligence  offices  in  Boston  was  condncted  in  1894  by  the  Massachusetts  Board  to 
investigate  tiie  Subject  of  the  Unemployed,  the  results  of  such  investigation  being 
published  in  House  Document  No.  50  in  1895.  The  general  results  of  the  inves- 
tigation go  to  show  that  the  prevailing  distrust  of  such  offices  is  not  without 
foundation. 

It  was  found  that,  although  the  law  provided  that  no  employment  bureau  should 
operate  without  a  license,  a  large  number  of  those  running  had  no  license.  It  was 
also  fonnd  that  while  the  law  limited  the  fees  to  be  charged  by  such  bureaus  to  $1 
for  both  employer  and  employee  when  the  latter  was  a  man,  and  to  50  cents  to  each 
party  when  the  emplovee  was  a  woman,  all  the  unlicensed  offices  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  licensed  ofScee  disregarded  the  law,  it  thus  being  shown  that  a  large 
number  of  such  offices  were  under  the  control  of  persons  not  disposed  to  conform  to 
legal  requirements. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  law  relating  to  fees  manv  devices  were  resorted  to.  In  one 
office,  a  charge  of  $5  was  made  to  employers  for  the  "special  personal  services  of  the 
head  of  the  business.''  In  another  office  a  charge  of  2o  cents  was  made  for  investi- 
gating references.  One  office  operating  under  a  license  advertised  that  it  was  not 
an  intelligence  office,  and  called  itself  the  "  Hotel  Help  Association."  It  announced 
that  its  object  was  sociability  and  that  the  procuring  of  situations  was  a  secondary 
consideration.  One  of  its  rules,  however,  read  as  follows:  ''In  all  cases  where 
members  accept  a  situation  through  the  office  of  the  Hotel  Help  Association,  they 
contribute  toward  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  sitnation  department  10  i>er 
oent  of  one  (the  first)  month's  wages.''  This  ''contribution"  was  m  addition  to  a 
membership  fee  of  $2.  At  one  so-called  "benevolent"  office  an  instance  was  found 
in  which  a  cook  who  applied  for  a  situation  was  told  that  there  was  a  registration 
fee  of  10  cents  to  those  who  could  afford  ft.  On  getting  a  situation,  however,  the 
cook  was  induced  to  sign  a  paper  Joining  the  association.  On  the  day  when  the  first 
week's  pay  was  due  an  "entrance  fee"  of  $1  was  demanded.  Some  offices  had  in 
operation  a  scheme  for  keeping  the  fees  paid  by  employees  when  no  position  was 
oDtained.  The  fee  would  be  demanded  in  advance.  Then  the  applicant  wonld  be 
told  to  stay  in  the  office  until  a  position  was  found.  If  she  were  absent  at  all  from 
the  office  during  office  hours  for  the  next  few  davs,  she  wonld  be  told  that  there  had 
been  an  opportunity  for  her,  but  that  she  had  lost  the  position  because  of  her 
absence,  and  she  would  be  induced  to  pay  another  fee.  One  case  was  found  in 
which  a  girl  had  paid  three  fees  in  as  many  weeks  and  had  obtained  no  position. 

In  some  cases  tnere  was  found  evidence  of  collusion  between  the  office  and  the 
employee.  An  employer  would  pav  her  own  fee  and  advance  the  fee  and  car  fare  for 
the  employee;  the  employee  would  not  appear  at  the  employer's  house  and  the  office 
wonld  disclaim  all  knowledge  or  responsibility. 

This  report  was  for  the  city  of  Boston  only.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  conditions  are  greatly  different  in  other  localities. 

From  the  facts  elicited,  it  appears  that  both  employers  and  employees  suffer  from 
the  unscrupulous  practices  which  seem  to  be  more  or  less  common  in  the  conduct  of 
such  offices,  the  latter  class  being  especially  victimized  on  account  of  their  greater 
ignorance  and  credulity.  Particularly  would  this  be  true  in  respect  to  foreigners, 
who,  as  has  been  shown,  constitute  so  lar^e  a  proiK>rtion  of  the  employee  class.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  all  the  evidence  available  goes  to  show  that  dishonest  prac- 
tices on  the  part  of  intelligence  offices  are  common ;  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that 
so  large  a  proportion  of  both  employers  and  employees  patronize  such  offices;  and 
oonsideriug  also  that,  in  the  case  of  an  occupation  like  domestic  service,  where 
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employers  and  employees  are  widely  scattered  and  hard  to  find,  so  that  a  place  of 
rendezvous  is  desirahle,  it  woold  seem  adrisahle  that  there  should  be  legislation  in 
each  State  putting  upon  intelligence  offices  restrictions  calculated  to  insure  fair 
dealinp^,  and  that  such  offices  should  be  subjected  to  rieid  inspection  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  enforced.  Sucn  a  reform  would  not 
solve  all  the  problems  connected  with  domestic  service,  but  it  is  a  reform  which  is 
practicable  and  easily  put  into  eflfeot,  and  it  would  ameliorate  many  evils  which 
now  exist. 

Much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  reform  along  this  line  by  the  establishment  of 
employment  bureaus  under  the  auspices  of  benevolent  or  church  associations.  Not 
only  do  such  bureaus  deal  honestly  with  employer  and  employee,  but  many  of  theiu 
provide  service  not  rendered  by  the  ordinary  intelligence  office.  Frequently  com- 
plaints on  both  sides  are  investigated,  with  the  result  uiat  employers  are  not  deceived 
in  reference  to  the  character  of  the  service  which  will  be  rendered  by  an  employee, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  employees  are  not  sent  to  employers  who  have  been  found 
not  to  accord  proper  treatment  to  their  employees.  The  number  of  such  bureaus  are 
small,  howerer,  in  comparison  with  the  total  number. 

Hours  of  labor, — One  of  the  issues  which  always  figures  prominently  in  all  consid- 
erations of  labor  conditions  is  tbe  matter  of  hours.  The  tendency  of  the  day  is 
toward  shorter  hours  of  labor  and,  in  a  number  of  States,  a  maximum  limit  has  been 
fixed  to  the  number  of  hours  per  week  during  which  factory  workers,  especiadly 
women  workers,  may  be  employed.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  tbe  number 
of  hours  per  day  during  which  the  household  worker  is  on  call  is  greater  than  is  the 
number  of  hours  during  which  most  other  workers  are  engaged  in  labor,  but  there 
has  been  question  as  to  whether  the  hours  of  actual  labor  are  longer.  Owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  service  rendered  and  to  the  KMieral  indefiniteness  which  surrounds  the 
conditions  and  requirements  of  household  labor,  no  definite  and  absolutely  accurate 
conclusions  can  be  reached.  An  attempt  was  made  in  this  investigation,  however, 
to  obtain  such  information  as  is  available  on  this  point,  and  on  bom  the  schedules 
sent  to  employers  and  those  sent  to  employees,  information  was  asked  concerning 
the  average  number  of  hours  per  day  or  per  week  during  which  the  employee  was 
on  duty  and  likely  to  be  called  on  for  labor,  and  also  concerning  the  number  of  hours 
per  day  or  per  week  during  which  the  employee  was  actually  engaged  in  labor. 
Information  concerning  the  number  of  hours  during  which  the  employee  was  on  call 
was  furnished  by  employers  in  reference  to  786  women  employees,  and  by  117 
employees  who  reported  for  themselves;  information  concerning  the  number  of 
hours  during  which  the  employee  was  actnimy  busy  was  furnished  by  employers  in 
reference  to  618  women  employees,  and  by  employees  themselves  in  97  cases.  The 
results  are  given  below. 


Penon  roportiiig. 


Bmployer.. 
Employee. 


Hoon  on  call. 


Knmberof 
emplojeee 


mployeee 
sported. 


786 
117 


Average 

number  of 

hours  per 

d»y. 


A.  fit. 
11  59 
18    00 


Bonn  bney. 


Number  of 
tmplojem 


mployeee 
«porled. 


618 
•7 


Avenge 

nnmbw  cf 

hours  per 

dfty. 


A.  «». 
9  05 
12     IS 


In  looking  at  this  table  the  first  fact  which  catches  the  attention  is  the  difference 
between  the  averages  as  compiled  f^om  the  reports  of  employers  and  the  averages  as 
compiled  from  the  returns  sent  in  by  employees,  ns  illustrating  the  variance  which 
will  result,  according  as  the  point  of  view  is  that  of  employer  or  of  employee.  This 
discrepancy,  also,  again  suggests  the  fact  referred  to  above,  viz,  that  in  funeral  the 
requirements  in  respect  to  hours  of  labor  in  domestic  service  are  indefinite  and  are 
not  determined  by  fixed  rules.  The  average  length  of  time  per  day  during  which 
employees  were  on  call  was,  according  to  the  reports  sent  in  by  employers,  11  hours 
ana  59  minutes.  According  to  the  reports  sent  in  by  employees  the  average  length 
of  time  per  day  on  call  was  13  hours,  or  1  hour  1  minute  more  than  the  average  com- 
piled ftrom  the  reports  of  employers.  The  average  length  of  time  per  day  during 
which  employees  were  en^ged  in  actual  labor  was,  as  compiled  from  the  employerr 
reports,  9  hours  and  5  minutes;  tbe  average  length  of  time  per  day  actually  bnsyy 
as  reported  by  employees,  was  12  hours  and  12  minutes,  or  8  hours  and  7  minutes 
more  than  the  average  shown  by  the  employers'  reports. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  "hours  on  call  '*  are,  in  general,  taken  to  mean  the  hours 
during  which  the  employee  is  likely  to  be  called  on  to  perform  actual  labor,  althongb 
she  may  not  always  be  busy  during  the  whole  of  that  time.  It  is  not  meant  that 
during  the  other  hours  of  the  day  the  employee  has  absolute  control  of  her  time,  oris 
free  to  come  and  go  as  she  sees  fit.    Replies  made  in  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
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what  parts  of  the  day  or  week  the  employee  had  under  her  ahsolnte  control  sliow 
that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  time  dnring  the  day  when  the  employee  was 
rep<nrted  as  not  beingj  on  call  was  not  absolutely  me  time  at  her  own  disposal.  In 
most  oases  the  only  times  darinff  which  the  employee  oonld  absent  herself  from  her 
employer's  house  without  special  permission  were  one  afternoon  and  evening  in  each 
week  and  the  afternoon  ana  evening  of  every  Sunday  or  of  every  second  Sunday. 

In  some  cases,  it  was  stated  that  the  employee  ha4  her  evenings  at  her  own  dis- 
posal :  in  other  cases,  it  was  reported  that  toe  employee  was  tree  to  occupy  her  time, 
after  her  work  was  done,  as  she  chose. 

A  few,  both  of  employers  and  employees,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  how  many 
hours  per  day  the  employee  was  subject  to  call,  replied  ^'24"  or  ''all  day.''  These 
replies  were  not  included  in  making  up  the  averages. 

A  verr  exhaustive  and  detailed  investigation  into  the  hours  of  labor  in  domestic 
service  in  the  case  of  245  employees  was  made  by  the  Women's  Educational  and  In- 
dustrial Union  of  Boston  in  1898.  The  results  of  the  investigation  were  edited  and 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the 

Snblieation  being  in  Labor  Bulletin  No.  8, 1898.    The  general  results  are  here  repro- 
uoed: 


Senrioe. 


Namber 
smplnyed. 


First  week. 


Time 
ooealL 


Time 
bnay. 


Second  week. 


Time 
on  osU. 


Time 
bnay. 


Cbjimbermaids 

ChsmbermAidn  sad  l»aDdre«ae« 

Cluunbennaida  juid  seamiitreAses 

Cooks 

Cooks  and  Unndrpsees 

Generml  housework 

LMUidiesees 

Korsery  governeMee 

Nursery  maids 

Parlor  maids , 

Seamstresses 

Seamstresses  and  ladie»*'  maids 

Seamstresses  and  second  girls 

Second  girls 

Waitresses 

All  branches  of  domestic  service 


1 
6 
8 

47 

2 

137 

1 
2 
7 
7 
1 
1 
1 

84 
5 


245 


k.  m. 

11  84 

11  19 

11  61 

12  19 

13  88 

11  50 
8  26 

18  12 

12  57 
12  40 
12  47 
10  53 
12  10 
12  48 
12  02 


A. 
11 
9 
10 


10  54 

9  82 

10  23 
8  20 

11  10 
11  04 
10  18 
10  20 
10  53 
10  49 
10  20 
10  18 


k,  m. 

10  17 

11  22 

11  45 

12  10 
12  12 

11  53 
0  00 

12  25 
12  32 
12  18 
12  09 

10  48 

11  04 

12  47 
11  44 


12  10 


10  29 


12  04 


A.  m. 

10  17 

0  18 

10  11 

10  51 

9  83 

10  21 

0  00 

10  59 

10  43 


9 
10 


10  43 
0  84 


10 
10 


10  25 


As  compared  with  the  averages  made  up  from  the  results  of  the  present  investiga- 
tion, it  will  be  noted  that  both  the  number  of  hours  on  call  and  the  number  of  hours 
actually  busy  average  higher  than  those  reported  in  this  investigation  by  employers 
and  lower  than  those  reported  by  employees.  As  compared  wit£  hours  of  labor  in 
most  other  occupations,  it  appears  that  the  hours  in  domestic  service,  whether  those 
during  which  the  employee  is  on  call  or  those  during  which  she  is  engaged  in  actnal 
labor  are  considered,  are  relatively  long,  and  especwlly  is  this  true  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Sunday  is  not  a  holiday. 

Objections  to  domettio  service, — In  the  choice  of  an  occupation  the  wage  remuneration 
is  always  an  important  and  often  a  controlling  consideration.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  wages  paid  in  domestic  service  are  relatively  high,  and  it  is  a  fact  recognized 
by  workers  generally  that  the  wages  paid  in  domestic  service  are,  all  things  con- 
sidered, considerably  higher  than  the  wages  paid  in  shops  and  factories.  Yet  in 
domestic  service  the  demand  for  labor  exceeds  the  supply,  while  applicants  for  posi- 
tions in  shops  and  factories  are  more  numerous  than  are  the  positions,  and  those 
connected  with  philanthropic  associations  who  come  into  touch  with  shop  and  factory 
girls  report  that  they  can,  in  only  a  very  small  minority  of  cases,  persuaae  those  ^irls 
when  in  search  of  work  to  accept  situations  as  domestic  servants.  Other  things 
being  eaual,  the  occupation  whicn  offers  the  highest  wages  will  prove  most  attrac- 
tive. Tne  conclusion  is  inevitable,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  other  facts  or  con- 
ditions connected  with  domestic  service  which,  in  the  minds  of  the  pomible  workers, 
more  than  counterbalance  the  wage  advantage. 

Abuses, — The  conditions  under  which  domestic  employees  work  vary,  more  or  less, 
with  each  separate  employer.  In  many  castes  grave  abuses  exist.  From  those  in 
chargeofemploymentbureausitwasleamed  that  not  infr^uentlydomesticemployees 
are  put  to  sleep  in  rooms  not  properly  ventilated  or  heated.  In  one  cane  reported  the 
room  of  the  employee  was  nothing  but  a  closet,  in  which  there  was  neither  light  nor 
fresh  air.  In  another  case  no  special  sleeping  room  was  provided,  but  the  employee 
was  expected  to  make  up  a  bed  in  the  kitchen  after  her  day's  work  was  over. 

Often  wages  are  witnheld  without  good  reason.  From  Miss  Rosalie  Loew, 
assistant  attorney  for  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of  New  York  City,  it  was  learned  that  fully 
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2,000  domestic  workers  applied  to  that  societv  daring  the  year  1900  for  assistance 
in  the  collection  of  wages  alleged  to  be  due  them.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  those 
applying  were  fonnd  to  nave  meritorioos  claims;  and  the  statement  was  made  that 
in  one-half  of  these  cases  the  wages  were  deliberately  withheld.  In  the  other  one- 
half  of  the  cases  there  was  some  misunderstanding  in  reference  to  the  respective 
rights  and  duties  of  employer  and  employee,  the  mistake  having  been  made  by  the 
employer.  In  the  25  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  which  the  claims  were  found  not  to 
be  meritorious^  the  employee  had  made  some  mistake  concerning  the  respective 
rights  and  duties  of  employer  and  employee.  Such  conditions  are  exceptional,  but 
they  are  of  sufficient  frequency  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  women  thinking 
of  entering  domestic  service. 

Indefinite  hours, — In  the  conditions  which  exist  almost  universally,  many  women 
find  reasons  for  objecting  to  domestic  service.  One  of  the  complaints  most  often  made 
by  those  now  engaged  in  such  service  is,  according  to  reports  had  from  employment 
bureaus,  the  len^h  and  indefiniteness  of  the  hours  of  service.  This  is  also  one  of  the 
most  frequent  reasons  given  by  shop  and  factory  girls  for  their  refusal  to  enter 
domestic  service.  It  is  not  so  much  the  length  of  tbe  actual  hours  of  service  which 
i3  objected  to,  though,  as  shown  by  the  tables,  those  are  relatively  long,  hot  the 
chief  ground  of  objection  is  that  there  is  so  little  absolutely  free  time  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  domestic  employee  which  she  may  occupy  as  she  chooses  and  during 
which  she  may  come  and  go  at  will.  Especially  is  objection  made  to  the  fact 
that  her  evenings  are  not  her  own,  so  that  she  may  go  out  at  will  with  her  friends 
or  may  attend  places  of  amusement.  Of  100  shop  employees  interviewed  by  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Inaustnal  Union  of  Boston,  35  gave 
the  hours  of  labor  as  an  objection  against  domestic  service,  and  of  100  factory 
employees  interviewed  56  gave  thia  as  an  objection. 

Isolation. — Closely  alliedto  this  objection  is  one  which  was  given  by  33  of  these  100 
shop  employees  and  by  the  same  number  out  of  tbe  100  factory  employees,  viz,  the 
isolation  of  the  domestic  employee's  life,  her  lack  of  companionship.  The  domestic 
employee  does  not,  in  the  regular  course  of  her  work,  come  into  association  with 
others  engaged  in  similar  work,  as  do  the  shop  and  factory  workers.  She  has  no 
social  life  within  the  household  in  which  she  lives,  and  her  lack  of  f^ee  time  shnts 
her  out  from  the  social  life  afforded  by  clubs  such  as  exist  among  other  wage-earn- 
ers. Of  the  2,300  domestic  employees  covered  by  the  investigation  made  by  the 
Michigan  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  1895,  only  51  belonged  to  fraternal  societies 
of  any  kind.  Of  231  employees  covered  by  an  investigation  made  by  the  Women's 
Industrial  and  Educational  Union  of  Boston,  only  20  were  reported  as  belonging  to 
clubs  of  any  sort,  and  but  15  attended  classes  of  any  kind,  such  as  cooking,  sewing, 
dressmaking,  or  singing  classes,  or  evening  schools.  Only  one  association  of  domestic 
workers  has  come  to  notice  in  the  course  of  the  present  investigation,  that  being  a 
union  of  500  members  formed  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The  primary  object  of  this  associa- 
tion is  the  maintenance  of  two  free  beds  in  a  hospital  for  members,  and  the  meetings 
of  the  association,  so  far  as  could  be  learned,  have  been  devoted  chiefly  to  the  devis- 
ing of  ways  and  means  or  to  the  execution  of  plans  for  the  raising  of'^ funds  for  the 
carrying  out  of  this  purpose. 

Bestrictions, — ^The  restrictions  imposed  on  domestic  employees  were  mentioned  as 
an  objection  to  domestic  service  by  24  out  of  the  100  factory  employees  previously 
referred  to,  but  were  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  shop  employees.  The  fact  that  the 
domestic  worker  lives  in  her  employer's  house  makes  certain  restrietitms  necessary, 
but,  in  general,  the  restrictions  imposed  are  not  limited  to  these,  but  extend  to  a 
general  supervision  by  the  employer  over  the  employee's  life  and  associates.  It  is 
to  this  latter  class  of  restrictions  that  objection  is  made. 

Excessive  demands, — Another  objection  not  infrequently  made  to  domestic  service  is 
that  the  work  is  too  hard,  that  there  is  ''too  much  drudgery,''  to  use  the  words  of 
one  woman  giving  this  reason.  Twenty -seven  of  the  100  shop  workers  and  22  of  the 
100  factory  workers  to  whom  reference  has  been  made  gave  tiiis  as  an  objection.  In 
many  cases,  probably  in  most  cases,  this  objection  would  not  hold  as  compared  with 
the  requirements  in  other  occupations.  Yet,  as  previously  stated,  the  head  of  one  of 
the  employment  bureaus  visited  made  the  statement  that  the  minority  of  employers 
demand  too  much  of  their  employees.  In  a  cose  which  came  to  notice  the  application 
was  for  a  general  servant  to  whom  the  applicant  was  willing,  though  under  protest, 
to  pay  $18  per  month.  (This  was  in  New  York  City,  where  $S  per  month  is  not  above 
the  average  wages.)  The  would-be  employer  stated  that  there  were  "  only  9"  in  the 
family;  that  the  washing  was  not  hara,  and  that  the  servant  would  not  have  to  do 
the  IS  weeping;  that  it  would  be  expected,  however,  that  when  the  mistress  was  out 
during  the  day  the  two  younger  children  should  stay  in  the  kitchen,  where  the  serv- 
ant could  look  out  for  them  while  about  her  work,  and  that  when  the  mistress  was 
out  in  the  evenings  the  servant  should  sit  upstairs  within  call  of  the  children  from 
their  bedrooms. 

Social  a/t^ma.— The  fact,  however,  which,  more  than  all  other  facts  combined, 
serves  to  prevent  intelligent  American  women  from  entering  domestic  service  is  that 
such  service  carries  with  it  the  badge  of  social  inferiority.    Of  the  100  shopworkers 
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and  the  100  factory  workers  interviewed  by  the  Woi 
Union,  48  of  the  shop  employees  and  35  of  the  factor 
to  domestic  senrices  the  social  stigma  which  is  attacl 
the  report  says:  ''Snch  feelings  (i.  e.,  objections  o 
not  often  mentioned  in  the  first  few  minntes  of  con 
later.  In  some  instances,  however,  absolntely  no 
after  a  long  talk.  Yet  thinking  of  the  question 
meeting  it  lace  to  face,  and  it  was  seen  in  two  o 
foeling  was  latent,  though  honestly  not  recognize 
The  strength  of  the  social  objection,  then,  is  prob 
be  regarded  only  as  the  opinion  of  these  womei 
impersonal  standpoint.'' 

The  head  of  a  charitable  employment  bnrean  in  : 
average  some  1,500  or  1,600  shop  and  factory  worke 
domestic  service  to  many  of  them  as  a  substitute  fo 
the  opinion  that  it  is  the  social  stigma  attached  i 
vast  mi^rity  of  cases,  acts  as  the  controlling  rea 
shop  or  factory  work  at  lower  wages,  and  that  i 
moved  the  other  objections  could  be  overcome.  8ii 
others,  both  in  New  York  and  in  other  cities,  whc 
workers  of  these  classes.  The  feeling  that  employi 
social  inferiority,  as  compared  with  other  worken 
shared  even  by  those  who,  on  principle  and  theory. 
to  it.  It  is  auite  as  marked  among  the  shop  and 
other  class  of  people.  An  illustration  of  this  fact 
occurred  at  one  of  the  New  York  settlements.  A  ^i 
ing  girls'  clubs  which  were  in  the  habit  of  meetii 
was  out  of  work,  was  employed  at  the  settlement  t 
order.  Immediatelv  she  was  ridiculed  and  praci 
members  of  the  club. 

Not  only  in  association  with  other  women  is  this 
It  is  no  less  in  evidence  in  association  with  men  fri 
possible  marriage  naturally  hesitate  to  enter  an  oc 
social  stigma  which  would  operate  to  cut  them  off 
men  such  as  they  would  be  willing  to  marry. 

In  other  countries  social  distinctions  are  more  mi 
and  are  recognized  and  accepted.  Women  coming 
fore,  are  not  deterred  from  enteriufl:  domestic  servi 
American-bom  women,  accustomed  to  see  other  wo 
by  the  mass  of  the  people  as  social  inferiors,  are  not 
which  social  stigma  is  attached.  Before  intelligen 
willing  to  enter  domestic  service  in  any  large  num 
removed.  Social  distinctions  are,  however,  of  all 
not  be  removed  by  direct  means,  and  the  social  8 
service  can  be  removed  only  gradually,  through  the 
have  given  rise  to  it. 

Underlying  cause  of  ohjectUmahle  oonditiani.—ln  sp 
vent  women  from  entering  domestic  service,  Dean  M 
of  Chicago,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  objectio 
niteness  of  hours,  unfit  sleeping  accommodations,  tl 
were  causes,  of  which  social  position  was  the  res 
these  conditions  are  themselves  results  from  an  nu( 
cause  is  the  basic  principle  upon  which  the  whole 
exists  to-day,  rests;  and  that  principle  is  that  iu  < 
>K-bo  is  hired  and  not,  distinctivelv,  the  labor  of  the 
it  is  labor  which  is  contracted  /or;  in  domestic  s< 
laborer.  In  other  occupations  the  contract  is  for  tb 
servioes;  in  domestic  service  the  contract  is,  nsu 
laborer,  who  is  then  expected  to  perform,  not  on 
Mpecitied,  but,  in  addition  to  that,  is  expected  to  p 
re<|uired;  who  is  expected,  in  short,  to  be  at  all  tr 
tion  of  the  employer.  One  employer,  a  man,  said, 
the  household:  ''My  servant  is  hired  to  do  whate 
any  time  subject  to  command."  Another  employe 
the  time  of  my  servant.  That  is  the  contract."  i 
persons,  both  men  and  women,  on  this  subject. 

The  services  demanded,  in  many  cases,  of  dom 
with  these  views.  Frequently,  perhaps  usually, 
not  only  to  cook,  wait  on  table,  and  perform  such 
among  legitimate  household  dnticH,  but  nhe  is  exi 
any  part  of  the  house  for  any  member  of  the  fami 
personal  services  for  any  member. 
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Honsehold  labor  has  not  had  applied  to  it  the  eoonomio  principles  which  hare 
been  applied  to  other  occupations.  It  has  not  been  pnt  on  a  business  basis.  The 
relation  of  employer  and  employee  is  still  regarded  as  largely  a  personal  relation. 
The  vast  majority  of  honsehold  workers  are  wives,  who  give  their  services  on  a 
purely  personal  basis.  This  fact  has  had  a  considerable  effect  in  making  the 
relat*ioD8  of  hired  honsehold  employees  with  their  employers  more  personal  than 
economic.  Bnt  a  personal  relation  between  employer  and  employee  inevitably 
becomes  the  relation  of  saperior  and  inferior,  rather  than  a  contract  between  equals, 
and  this  is  what  has  developed  in  domestic  service.  To  remove  the  social  stigma 
from  domestic  service,  and  thus  to  attract  into  that  service  a  lugger  number  of 
intelligent  employees,  honsehold  labor  must  be  established  on  a  business  basis. 

Bemediea—Business  hiisis, — ^That  household  labor  should  have  applied  to  it  the 
business  principles  which  are  applied  to  other  classes  of  labor  is  the  opinion  of 
those  who  have  given  the  best  thought  to  this  subject.  That  this  should  be  done 
is  also  the  opinion  of  quite  a  number  of  employers  who  responded  to  the  request 
on  the  schedules  sent  out  for  suggestions  of  changes  advisable  in  our  present 
domestic  service  system.  Of  345  employers  who  responded  to  this  request  54  either 
suggested  directly  that  household  labor  be  put  on  a  business  basis  and  be  governed 
by  business  rules  or  made  suggestions  which  were  to  that  effect. 

Taking  this  view,  what  would  be  the  changes  necessary  f  First,  there  would  have 
to  be  denniteness  as  to  the  work  required.  Specific  services  to  be  performed  should 
be  the  subject-matter  of  the  contract.  That  this  is  possible  has  been  shown  by  the 
fact  that  such  a  contract  is,  at  least  sometimes,  made  with  Chinese  servants ;  that 
the  system  has  proved  more  satisfactory  than  the  method  now  generally  in  vogue 
is  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  employer  who  reported  the  fact. 

The  fixing  of  definite  hours  of  service  would  be  another  essential  feature  of  an 
economic  relation  between  employer  and  employee.  This  would  not  mean  the  mak- 
ing of  an  inflexible  rule.  No  occupation  admits  of  that.  Bookkeepers,  stenog- 
raphers, secretaries,  cashiers,  overstay  their  regular  hours  as  occasion  demands. 
The  essential  feature  is  that  there  are  '<  regular  hours,"  and  that  after  their  work  is 
done  their  time  is  their  own.  Emergencies  arise  in  all  classes  of  labor,  and  woald 
of  necessity  arise  in  household  labor.  Definite  hours  would  mean  the  fixing  of  cer- 
tain hours  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  mark  the  time  during  which 
the  employee's  services  were  at  the  disposal  of  her  employer. 

With  this  conception  of  definite  hours,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  honsehold 
labor  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  admit  of  such  regulation  as  would  make  definite 
hours  of  service  possible.  On  the  schedules  sent  out  to  employers  the  following 
question  was  asked :  "  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  practicability  and  desirability  of 
so  regulating  honsehold  work  that  domestic  servants,  whether  one  or  more  are 
employed  in  a  honsehold,  shall  have  definite  hours  for  work  on  each  day,  and  on 
ench  day  shall  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  absolutely  under  their  own  control  f " 
To  this  one  employer  replied :  ''  I  believe  if  you  have  a  girl  you  want  her  when  yon 
want  her  and  no  matter  what  time.''  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  employer 
expressed  the  attitude  of  the  majority  of  employers  of  domestic  labor.  She  did  not, 
however,  express  a  universal  opinion,  and  did  not  represent  the  mi^o^ty  of  those 
who  replied  to  this  question.  Out  of  499  employers  who  replied,  816,  or  6S.3  per 
cent,  were  of  the  opinion  that  such  regulation  of  hours  was  uoth  practicable  aod 
desirable;  and  several  said  that  such  a  system  was  in  force  in  tiieir  own  homes; 
183,  or  36.7  per  cent,  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  eittier  not  practicable  or  not 
desirable  to  make  such  regulation,  the  majority  of  these,  however,  expressing  dis- 
belief in  the  practicability  rather  than  in  the  desirability,  and  many  limiting  their 
disbelief  to  cases  where  only  one  servant  is  employed.  That  sncn  regulation  is 
possible,  however,  is  established  by  the  fact  that  there  are  households  now  being 
run  in  accordance  with  that  system. 

The  objection  usually  advanced  to  such  a  system  is  that  at  all  tiroes  it  is  necessary 
for  someone  to  be  ready  to  answer  the  doorbell,  and  that,  therefore,  the  employee 
must  be  at  all  times  on  duty  for  this  purpose.  With  a  system  limiting  the  number 
of  hours  during  which  an  employee  is  to  be  on  duty,  it  must,  of  course,  result  thnt 
either  there  should  be  at  least  two  servants,  so  that  one  mi^ht  answer  the  doorbell 
in  the  absence  of  the  other,  or  that  some  member  of  the  family  should  perform  that 
duty  during  the  ftee  hours  of  the  single  employee.  One  employer  reported  that  her 
employee  was  tree  on  each  day  ftom  2.30  to  4.30  p.  m.  and  after  7.30  in  the  evening, 
ana  that  during  these  hours  some  member  of  the  family  answered  any  ring  at  the 
door. 

With  the  placing  of  domestic  service  on  a  business  basis  and  the  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  relation  between  employer  and  employee  is  primarily  an  economio 
rather  than  a  personal  relation,  the  system  of  general  espionage  over  the  life  of  the 
employee  would  come  to  an  end.  Those  restrictions  which  arise  wholly  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  employee  lives  in  the  house  of  the  employer  would^  of  course,  remain, 
so  long  as  this  system  continued.  As  the  system  is  largely  based  on  the  desire  of 
the  employer  to  have  the  employee  on  call  at  all  times,  it  might  be  questioned 
whether,  under  a  system  of  definite  hours,  this  custom  would  oontinne  indefinitely. 
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one,  it  has  been  snggested  by  others  who  fftvor  a  system  of  training  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  training  schools,  there  might  be  a  system  of  apprenticeship  by  which  green 
girls  could  be  taken  by  employers  willing  to  train  them  and  be  paid  either  fower 
wages  than  the  prevailing  rate  or  no  wages  at  all.  When  the  gin  became  trained, 
she  would  of  course  command  higher  wages,  and  the  employer  unable  to  pay  the 
rate  of  wages  which  a  skilled  employee  would  command  would  be  obliged  to  take 
another  untrained  girl.  It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  such  experience  is  only 
^vhat  most  employers  are  having  now  when  practically  none  of  the  workers  are 
trained.  The  di£Perence  would  be  that  those  able  to  pay  for  skilled  labor  would  get 
it,  while  those  unable  to  pay  for  skilled  labor  would  be  in  no  worse  situation  than 
they  now  are.  Such  a  system  would  require  cooperation  on  the  part  of  employers. 
And  it  may  be  said  here  that  there  must  be  cooperation  on  the  part  of  employers 
before  any  great  and  effective  change  is  made  in  the  domestic  service  system.  The 
women's  clubs  of  the  country  afford  a  medium  through  which  such  cooperation 
might  be  secured. 

Training  schools. — So  far,  whatever  actual  movements  looking  toward  changes  in 
domestic  service  have  been  made,  have  been  along  the  line  of  education,  either  prac- 
tical or  theoretical.  Some  training  schools,  providing  more  or  less  comprehensive 
iuHtruction  in  practical  housekeeping,  and  in  the  performance  of  household  labor  gen- 
erally, have  been  established.  The  School  of  Housekeeping  in  Boston,  founded  by  the 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  offers  the  most  comprehensive  courses, 
and  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  best  of  such  schools.  Two  courses  of  study  are 
offered,  one  for  housekeepers — i.  e.,  for  those  who  are  to  be  either  workers  in  their 
own  homes  or  employers  of  others — and  one  for  house  workers  or  employees.  In 
the  housekeeper's  course,  which  occupies  a  period  of  32  weeks,  instruction  is  given 
in  home  sociology ;  bacteriology  in  relation  to  daily  living,  with  laboratory  work ; 
house  sanitation,  with  laboratory  work ;  chemistry  of  food  stuffiB,  with  laboratory 
work:  dietaries:  hygiene  of  childhood;  home  nursing;  emergencies—i.  e.,  cause, 
sympioms,  and  first  treatment  of  bums,  scalds,  etc.,  with  demonstrations;  study  of 
current  literature  relating  to  the  household;  elementary  chemistry;  principles  of 
cooking;  practice  work  in  cooking;  home  economics;  public  hygiene  in  relation  to 
the  housekeeper;  house  architecture ;  art  in  the  home;  estimate  of  household  ex- 
penditure ;  hous^old  buying,  with  practice  lessons ;  marketing,  with  practice  lessons ; 
principles  of  housework,  with  practice  lessons. 

The  course  for  house  workers  includes  a  course  in  cooking  covering  a  period  of  36 
weeks,  a  course  in  parlor  work,  and  a  coi^rse  in  chamber  work,  each  covering  a 
period  of  18  weeks.  Those  taking  the  house- worker's  course  live  at  the  school,  no 
charge  being  made  for  room,  board,  or  tuition,  but  in  exchange  for  these  the  pupil 
giving  her  service  to  the  school  during  the  whole  course.  All  the  work  of  the  house 
18  done  by  those  taking  the  house- worker's  course.  Instruction  is  given  in  elemen- 
tary principles  of  hygiene  and  in  the  following  practical  work :  in  cooking,  care  of 
fire ;  care  of  sinks ;  care  of  kitchen,  pantry,  cellar,  and  ice  chest ;  preparation  of 
cereals;  making  bread,  biscuit,  and  muffins;  making  plain  soups;  roasting,  boiling, 
braising,  and  broiling  meats ;  cooking  eggs,  fish,  and  oysters ;  cooking  vegetables, 
fresh  and  canned;  making  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  and  cocoa;  making  plain  desserts; 
in  chamber  work,  care  of  bedrooms,  beds,  and  bedding;  sweeping  and  dusting; 
care  of  bathrooms;  plain  washing  and  ironing;  care  of  bed  linen;  In  parlor  work, 
care  of  dining  room;  care  of  silver,  glass,  and  china;  arrangement  of  table  and 
service;  careof  parlor  and  halls;  door  attendance;  plainwashuig  and  ironing;  oare 
of  table  linen. 

Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  her  course  the  pupil  is  given  a  oertiflcate.  She  is 
then  placed  with  an  employer  to  serve  a  probation  of  3  months  before  receiving  her 
diploma.  Diplomas  are  given  to  those  pupils  who  have  satisfactorily  served  their 
term  of  probation  and  have  passed  an  examination  in  practical  housework  and  in 
the  underlying  principles  of  hygiene.  A  diploma  insures  a  position  through  the 
office  of  the  Domestic  Reform  League.  The  grade  of  the  diploma  determines  the 
wages  which  the  pupil  may  expect  to  receive  on  graduation.  The  wage  scale  is  as 
follows : 


Grade. 


The  certificate  which  is  given  to  a  pupil  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  her 
course,  but  without  her  having  had  a  3  mouths'  probation  with  an  employer,  is  not 
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intended  to  impl^  her  fitness  to  work  outside  the  school  under  diiferent  conditions, 
mnd  does  not  entitle  her  to  receive  more  than  $3.25  per  week. 

A  school  which  it  is  intended  shall  be  modeled  along  the  lines  of  the  Boston  school 
was  opened  in  Philadelphia  in  June,  1899.  As  yet  instruction  is  given  only  in  cook- 
ing and  the  care  of  the  kitchen,  the  conrse  consisting  of  12  lessons,  1  lesson  being 
given  each  week.  An  advanced  course  of  12  lessons  is  also  given.  During  the  first 
winter,  October,  1899,  to  March,  1900,  16  employees  took  the  first  course,  9  of  the 
16  taking  the  advanced  conrse  also. 

The  Yonn^jf  Women's  ChriHtian  Association  of  Boston  maintains  a  school  in  which 
instmotion  in  honsehold  labor  is  given,  the  school  being  now  in  its  twenty-third 
year.  The  conrse  of  instruction  extends  over  a  period  of  6  months  and  includes 
instruction  in  parlor,  chamber,  aud  laundry  work;  in  cooking,  sewing,  mending; 
and  in  home  nursing,  with  lessons  in  anatomy  and  physiology.  Those  taking  toe 
conrse  live  in  the  school  aud  give  their  services  in  return  for  their  board,  lodging, 
and  tuition.  No  girl  under  16  is  admitted.  During  the  year  1899-1900  the  number 
of  American  and  the  number  of  foreign-bom  girls  in  the  school  were  equal.  During 
the  same  year  28  applicants  had  to  be  refused  admission  on  account  of  lack  of  room. 

Under  the  auspices  of  some  of  the  women's  clubs  of  Chicago  has  been  established 
the  Chicago  Domestic  Science  Training  School.  At  this  school  instructioD  is  given 
in  cooking  by  means  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  practice  work;  in  dining- 
room  service  and  door  attendance  by  lectures  and  demonstrations:  and  in  chamber 
and  laundrv  work  by  lectures.  It  was  estimated  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of 
the  school  that  several  hundred  employees  had  attended  one  or  more  lectures  during 
the  winter  of  1899-1900,  two-thirds  of  the  nnmber  being  cooks. 

For  some  years,  a  home  in  which  colored  girls  were  given  instruction  in  domestic 
service  was  maintained  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  learned  that  a  number  of  satis- 
factory domestic  servants  had  been  sent  out  from  this  home.  This  has  now  been 
discontinued  on  account  of  the  illness  of  the  lady,  Mrs.  Coppin,  who  snpportefl  the 
euterprise  financially.  A  similar  home  is  now  in  existence  in  Matawan,  N.  J.,  it 
being  supported  by  a  private  individual,  Mrs.  Sargent. 

Under  tne  auspices  of  the  National  Household  Economic  Association,  schools  for 
the  training  of  domestic  employees  have  been  established  in  several  difierent  cities. 
At  the  school  in  New  York  City  the  instruction  given  is  ohiefiy  in  cooking.  It  was 
htated  at  this  school  that  it  was  purposed  to  formulate  a  standard  ot  fitness  for 
employees,  and  not  to  recommend  an  applicant  for  a  position  unless  she  had  demon- 
strated her  fitness  for  such  position. 

At  the  various  settlements  in  different  cities  cooking  classes  are  conducted.  The 
pupils  in  these  classes  are  taught  plain  cooking  and  are  instructed  in  the  general 
principles  of  the  chemistry  of  cooking  and  of  the  care  of  a  house.  Practically  none 
of  the  pupils  in  these  classes,  however,  purpose  to  enter  domestic  service.  The 
knowleage  gained  is  for  use  in  their  own  homes.  Schools  in  which  instruction  in 
cooking  and,  to  some  extent,  in  other  branches  of  domestic  labor,  is  given  to  the 
employing  class  or  to  those  who  work  in  their  own  homes,  are  too  numerous  for  even 
an  attempt  at  enumeration.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  comprehensive 
course  ofiered  to  housekeepers  bv  the  Boston  School  of  Housekeeping.  During  the 
current  year  there  are  enrolled  in  that  conrse  34  pupils,  of  whom  16  are  college 
graduates. 

Xo  approximate  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  nnmber  of  schools  which  afford  to 
domestic  employees  opportunity  for  training.  Those  of  which  specific  mention  has 
been  made  are,  in  all  probability,  but  a  few  of  those  which  exist  throughout  the 
country.  Compared  with  the  whole  number  of  employees  in  the  conntry,  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  have  taken  courses,  either  special  or  general,  at  training  schools 
is  extremely  small.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  greater  disposition  on 
the  part  of  employees  to  obtain  instruction  in  special  brancnes,  such  as  cooking, 
than  in  the  general  work  of  a  honsehold.  They  appreciate  the  value  of  training  as 
a  means  toward  becoming  a  specialist,  and  thus  being  enabled  to  leave  the  ranks  of 
general  servants.  Those  who  have  taken  the  more  extended  instruction,  such  as  is 
^iven  in  the  course  for  house  workers  in  the  Bosttm  School  of  Housekeeping,  or  in 
tlie  training  school  maintained  by  the  Boston  Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
liave  bc^n  for  the  most  part  young  girls  or  others  who,  because  of  ill  health,  were 
unable  to  obtain  payiuj!^  positions  m  families.  Employees  who  are  able  to  obtain 
wage-paying  positions  without  the  necessity  of  training  (and  that  is  the  case,  to-dav, 
with  most  domestic  employees  of  even  a  fair  amount  of  intelligence)  are  naturally 
not  inclined  to  spend  cither  time  or  money  for  ^nch  training.  The  work  of  the  train- 
ing schools  must,  then,  of  necessity,  be  mostly  among  the  young.  The  trade  of 
housework  like  other  trades  must  be  learned  in  youth. 

Two  years  ago  a  movement  was  starte<l  bv  members  of  the  New  York  State  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  to  secure  through  Government  appropriation  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  industrial  school  for  girls,  at  which  girls  might  receive  training  for 
different  trades,  one  of  the  trades  in  which  training  was  to  oe  offered  being  house- 
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work.  The  idea  was  to  provide  as  thoroagh  and  complete  training  in  this  branch 
of  labor  as  sboold  be  provided  in  millinery  or  dressmaking,  or  as  is  provided  by 
any  school  which  gives  trade  instmction  to  boys.  At  first  the  State  legislature 
was  asked  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  schoolto  serve 
as  a  model.  Failing  to  get  their  request  granted,  the  Federation  has  now  deter- 
mined, according  to  the  statement  of  a  prominent  member,  to  try  to  secure  the  estab- 
lishment of  soch  a  school  or  schools  tnrongh  local  school  boards,  the  schools  to  be 
in  connection  with  the  public  school  system.  Six  schools  of  this  kind  have  been 
established  in  Paris  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  tuition  being  tree.  The 
course  in  housework  given  in  these  schools  covers  a  period  of  two  years,  a  certificate 
being  granted  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course.  Mrs.  Clarence  Bums, 
who  nas  been  the  chief  worker  in  the  eftort  to  have  such  schools  established  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  visited  these  Paris  schools  and  testifies  emphatically  to  their 
practical  value.  Schools  which  give  some  instmction  in  domestic  science  exist  also 
in  London  in  connection  with  the  public  schools,  but  in  these  the  course  of  training 
is  not  so  complete  or  the  results  so  satisfactory  as  is  the  case  in  Paris.  Tuition  is 
charged  at  the  London  schools,  though  scholarships  are  numerous. 

That  there  is  a  large  and  growing  demand  in  this  country  for  instruction,  both 
practical  and  theoretical,  in  domestic  science  is  made  manifest  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  experienced  in  securing  positions  as  teachers  by  all  well-prepared 
graduates  from  the  normal  courses  in  domestic  science  which  are  offered  by  tech- 
nical schools. 

Prominent  among  the  institutions  which  ofier  a  normal  course  in  domestic  science 
are  the  Teachers'  College  of  New  York  City,  which  is  the  professional  school  of 
Columbia  University  for  the  study  of  education  and  the  training  of  teachers;  Pratt 
Institute,  in  Brooklyn ;  Drexel  Institute,  in  Philadelphia,  and  Armour  Institute,  in 
Chicago.  The  normal  course  offered  by  the  Teacherr  College  affords  instruction  in 
food  supply ;  the  underlying  principles  of  cookery ;  the  meUiods  of  manufacture  of 
flours,  cereals^  spices,  etc.,  and  their  effect  on  the  nutritive  value  of  foods;  dietetics; 
home  sanitation;  house  structure:  heating;  ventilation;  lighting;  keeping  of  house- 
hold accounts;  the  chemistry  of  foods  and  stimulants;  bacteriology,  etc.  The 
courses  of  instmction  in  the  normal  courses  offered  by  Pratt  Institute,  Drexel  Insti- 
tute, and  Armour  Institute  are  similar  to  that  of  the  Teachers'  College.  In  each 
case  the  length  of  the  course  is  two  years. 

As  already  stated,  well-prepared  graduates  secure  positions  without  difficulty. 
On  this  point  Miss  Edith  Greer,  director  of  the  department  of  domestic  seience  at 
Pratt  Institute,  said :  "All  graduates  find  positions  without  difficulty."  Miss  Helen 
M.  Spring,  director  of  the  domestic  science  department  at  Drexel  Institute,  said,  ''I 
consider  the  demand  for  women  with  such  preparation  beyond  the  supply  and  have 
no  trouble  in  placing  desirable  graduates." 

The  demand  for  such  teachers  comes  from  colleges,  normal  schools,  public  schools, 
private  schools,  industrial  schools^  hospitals,  reformatories.  Christian  associations, 
and  f^om  settlements  and  other  philantnropio  institutions. 

At  Pratt,  Drexel,  and  Armour  institutes,  instnuotion  in  the  different  courses  in 
domestic  science  is  given  to  pupils  not  taking  the  regular  normal  course,  these 
pupils  including  both  employers  and  employees,  though  the  number  of  the  former 
far  exceeds  that  of  the  latter.  Of  450  such  students  at  Pratt,  it  was  stated  that  not 
over  50  belonged  to  the  employee  class.  Fe^  of  the  normal  grad-nates,  also,  are 
called  upon  to  fill  positions  where  their  pupils  would  be  of  the  employee  class.  As 
already  noted,  however,  there  are  many  times  as  many  women  engaged  in  house- 
hold work  in  their  own  homes  as  are  employed  in  the  homes  of  others.  Further- 
more it  would  seem  to  be  quite  as  important—perhaps  more  important— that  the 
emplover  should  thoroughly  understand  household  labor  than  that  the  employee 
should  have  such  knowl^ge. 

Broader  knoioledge.— The  opinion  has  been  advanced  by  those  who  have  given 
most  thonght  to  the  subject  of  household  labor  that,  before  such  labor  is  given  ita 
proper  place  in  the  world's  economy,  before  it  can  he  established  on  the  business 
basis  on  which  it  ought  to  rest,  there  must  be  a  better  understanding  of  the  character 
and  importance  of  such  work  on  the  part  of  employers  than  now  exists.  And  it  is 
pointed  out  that  employers  include  not  only  women  but  men  also.  The  expenditure 
of  money  in  the  management  of  the  household,  whether  in  payment  for  hired  serv- 
ice or  for  other  needs,  is  a  matter  of  common  interest  to  husband  and  wife.  There  are 
comparatively  few  households  in  which  the  wife  has  absolute  control  over  the 
matter  of  household  expenditure;  there  are  few,  if  any  households,  in  which  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  service  required  of  employees  is  determined  solely  by  the 
wife.  Each  member  of  the  family  has  a  part  in  the  determination  of  that.  Since 
that  is  so,  there  is  much  force  in  the  contention  that  there  should  be  at  least  ele- 
mentary and  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  underlying  household 
labor  and  the  management  of  a  home  on  the  part  of  each  member  of  the  household. 
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In  contributing  to  a  sympoeinm  on  "  How  to  p 
b»8it/'  which  was  recently  pablished  in  the  Ame 
Atwater  expressed  himself  as  follows: 

ItseAiDSto  me  very  deainble  that  people  generally , 
more  aboat  the  hygienic  and  pecuniarv  economy  of  food 
being  rery  rapidly  accumalated.  One  thing  which  is  now 
tribntion  of  tnis  knowledge.  There  are  many  enoouragini 
in  being  given  to  the  aubject,  and  that  the  demand  is  becoii 
which  this  movement  can  be  aided.  One  is  by  the  teaohini 
schools.  If  the  boys  and  girla,  and  espeoiaUy  the  girls,  a 
economy,  and  they  add  to  this  the  knowledge  gained  by  m 
will  be  better  informed  on  this  aal;|}eot. 

Prof.  Lucy  M.  Salmon,  of  Yassar  College,  sayi 

In  the  first  place,  there  most  be  a  tmer  conception  on 
important  plaee  that  household  emptoyments  occupy  in  tfa 
of  the  safajeot  by  economic  students  amd  writers  most  gi^ 
employment  which  is  at  least  wealth  coDsumlnc  if  not  wea 


tion  is  there  so  mnoh  waste  of  labor  and  capital;  in  no  ot 
looked.  It  is  idle  to  complain  of  poor  servants  and  of  po< 
divorced  firmn  general  labor  qoeenons,  and  employers  ev( 


Instruction  is  now  giyen  in  the  public  Bcho< 
to  the  effect  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  on  the  hui 
knowledKO  on  these  points  would  seem  to  be  k 
foods  and  in  respect  to  the  pro^r  equipment  a 
are  matters  which  affect  and  whioh^  of  necessity 
in  the  school.  With  the  receivinff  of  such  int 
tion  of  that  ''truer  conception''  of  the  imxK>rti 
feesor  Salmon  believes  must  come. 

In  manjr  public  schools  practical  cooking,  toff 
ciplee  which  underlie  cooking  and  household  h 
as  a  part  of  manual  training.  In  the  public  sc 
and  Bronx,  in  New  York  city,  a  very  comprehe] 
in  which  instruction  is  given  not  only  in  pre 
principles  concerned  with  air,  fire,  and  water  in  1 
tion  to  cookery;  in  the  chemistry  of  cleaning;  ai 
meats,  vegetables,  cereals,  etc. 

The  practical  part  of  cooking  may,  perhaps,  ^ 
in  the  case  of  the  boys,  but  there  is  more  reasoi 
principles  which  underlie  cooking,  including  the 
tive  value  of  foods;  and  in  the  general  principle 
including  the  principles  of  household  expendi 
expense,  for.  although  the  wife  has  direct  chars 
the  husband  which  supplies  the  money  expended 
a  controlling  influence  in  the  management  of  th 

Sdent^  inv€$ligatiom. — There  is  no  other  bran 
manv  people  as  does  household  labor,  yet  thei 
received  so  little  scientific  attention  from  eitl 
In  the  wsijgee  paid  to  domestic  employees  alone, 
board  ana  lodginfl;  supplied  to  them,  fully  $2(X),< 
other  industry  which  involved  the  expenditure' 
waffcs  would  not  be  left  out  of  the  field  of  ecoi 
Ana  the  amount  paid  in  wages  is  only  a  fractlo 
household.  As  already  pointed  out,  a  very  Ian 
duced  in  the  world  is  consumed  in  the  household 
in  household  labor  and  the  importance  of  scienti 
recognized,  however,  and  a  few  of  the  colleges 
in  household  economics. 

Inquiries  as  to  whether  such  a  course  were  in 
dressed  to  the  following  colleges:  Cornell  U 
Stanford  University,  University  of  California, 
Kansas,  University  of  Nebraska,  University  oi 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technologv,  Wellesley  Coll* 
lege,  Vassar  College,  Mount  Uolyoke  College, 
University,  Yale  University,  Columbia  Uuivei 
Hopkins  University,  and  the  University  of  Pen 
reported  that  such  a  coarse  was  now  offered  b^ 
versity  of  Nebraska,  and  Columbia  Universitv 
which  reference  has  already  been  made.    Stanfc 
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WiBCODsin  reported  that  snch  a  course  had  been  offered  by  them  in  the  past.  All  of 
the  others  reported  that  no  snch  course  was  offered  by  them.  The  Massachosette 
Institute  of  Technology  reported  that  the  courses  in  chemistry,  biology,  and  sani- 
tary engineering  offered  by  that  institntion  were  offcen  taken  by  persons  intending 
to  teach  domestic  science.  It  has  been  learned,  also,  that  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri and  the  University  of  Minnesota  each  offer  a  course  in  domestic  science. 

A  curiouH  illustration  of  the  failure,  even  on  the  part  of  persons  connected  with 
educational  institutions,  to  t>erceive  that  there  are  economic  questions  involved  in 
household  labor  was  afforded  by  the  reply  received  from  Harvard  University  in 
answer  to  the  question  whether  any  course  in  household  economics  were  included 
in  the  curriculum,  the  writer  of  the  reply  interpreting  household  economics  *'to  be 
the  science  of  making  a  small  salary,  in  housekeeping,  go  as  far  as  possible.''  The 
writer  manifestly  failed  to  distinguish  between  economy,  used  in  its  ordinary  sense, 
and  economics,  when  the  terms  were  applied  to  household  labor. 

In  Chicago  University,  under  the  head  of  Sanitary  Science,  instructiou  is  given 
in  house  structure  and  furnishing,  ventilation,  sewerage,  economy  of  labor  in  the 
household,  the  valne  and  chemistry  of  foods,  the  principles  of  the  effect  of  the  appli- 
cation of  heat,  etc.  The  principles  are  given  and  the  application  of  the  principles 
is  left  with  the  students.  The  course  is  elective.  It  was  stated  that  the  number  of 
students  electing  it  was  about  the  average  number  of  students  in  elective  courses. 
One  third  of  the  students  electing  the  course  during  the  current  year  are  men,  and 
that  is  the  usual  proportion.  During  the  current  year  a  course  allied  to  the  above 
and  treating  of  'Hhe  citizen  as  honsenolder,"  i.  e.,  of  the  citizen  in  relation  to  home 
and  city,  is  given  to  the  sophomore  class. 

In  Stanford  University  the  course  which  has  been  offered  in  domestic  science  has 
included  instruction  in  the  economic  function  of  the  housewife,  in  domestic  archi- 
tecture, plumbing  and  drainage,  ventilation,  heating,  lighting,  house  furnistiing, 
the  chemistry  of  foods  and  of  cooking,  marketing,  etc.  Instruction  was  also  given 
in  respect  to  the  statistical,  economic,  and  sociological  basis  of  domestic  service. 
In  the  last  class  taking  the  course  there  were  50  students,  12  of  whom  were  men. 

It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  household  labor  is  being  considered  in  its  scientific  phase 
by  some  few  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  That  such  scientific  consideration 
and  investigation  will  be  productive  of  good  results  there  can  be  little  doubt.  This 
has  been  the  case  with  respect  to  agricultural  labor.  In  the  report  of  the  special 
investigation  made  into  farm  labor  under  the  direction  of  the  Industrial  Commission, 
the  conclusion  was  stated  that  a  '*  powerful  influence  for  increased  efiSoiency  comes 
from  the  agricultural  colleges,  through  their  graduates  on  the  farm  giving  object 
lessons  of  advanced  practical  methods  on  a  scientific  basis,  becoming  examples  which, 
by  superior  results,  compel  i  mi  tatiou ."  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  scientific 
investigation  will  prove  as  beneficial  to  household  labor  as  it  has  proved  to  be  to 
agricultural  labor.  The  truer  conception  of  the  principles  underlying  household 
labor  must  inevitably,  in  time,  produce  better  practical  results. 

Summary, — To  summarize  the  conclusions  reached :  Conditions  in  domestic  service 
are  at  present  unsatisfactory .  The  testimony  of  people  generally,  and  the  facts  stated 
by  those  who  come  most  closely  into  touch  with  aomestic  labor,  seem  to  establish  that 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  service  rendered  by  domestic  employees  is  unsatis- 
factory, and  tnat  the  supply  of  competent  domestic  workers  is  far  below  the  demand. 
In  short,  domestic  service  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  untrained  and  incompetent 
workers,  and  is  unpopular  with  the  majority  of  intelligent  women  wage-earners. 
The  reason  for  this  is  not  found  in  the  wages  paid,  for  it  is  admitt-ed  that  wages  in 
domestic  service  are,  all  things  considered,  higher  than  are  the  wages  paid  in  many 
more  popular  lines  of  work.  The  reason  is  found  in  other  conditions  which  exist, 
and  primarily  in  the  fact  that  the  domestic  employee  is  looked  upon  as  a  personal 
servant  rather  than  as  an  employee  hired  to  perform  specific  service.  Because  of 
this  view  there  is  no  fixed  standard  of  work,  the  hours  of  labor  are  indefinite,  the 
employee's  entire  time  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  employer.  The  position  of  the 
employee  in  the  household  is  that  of  a  semi-dependent,  her  social  position  is  that  of 
an  inferior. 

Ta  improve  the  character  of  domestic  service,  the  supply  of  intelligent  workers 
must  be  increased;  to  increase  the  supply  of  intelligent  workers,  conditions  most 
be  so  modified  as  to  make  the  conditions  in  domestic  service  conform,  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  possible,  to  conditions  existing  in  other  industries,  and  especially  so 
modified  as  to  put  the  sociid  position  of  the  domestic  employee  on  a  par  with  that 
of  other  wage-earners.  In  other  words,  domestic  service  must  be  put  on  a  business 
basis.  This  can  be  done  only  through  cooperation  on  the  part  of  both  employers 
and  employees,  cooperation  based  on  a  better  and  more  scientific  conception  of  the 
character  of  household  labor.  The  process  must  be  primarily  educational,  both  as 
regards  employer  and  employee.  Instruction  in  the  public  schools  in  the  elementary 
principles  which  bear  upon  household  affairs  would  do  much  to  give  to  the  next 
generation  a  better  understanding  of  the  importance  of  household  labor  and  of  the 
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principles  underlying  it.  The  establishment  of  training  schools  in  which  yoang 
girls  conld  obtain  training  in  housework  as  a  trade  woald,  in  conjunction  with  the 
offering  by  employers  of  business  conditions,  bring  into  domestic  service  an  intelli- 
gent class  of  workers  trained  to  perform  the  work  for  which  they  were  hired.  Tbu 
scientific  study  and  investigation  of  household  labor  in  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning  would,  in  time,  resuU  in  the  discovery  and  application  of  better  methodH 
in  household  labor  and  tend  to  improve  household  service,  as  such  study  and 
investigations  have  resulted  in  respect  to  agricultural  labor. 

The  evils  existing  in  domestic 'service  arise  chiefly  from  the  failure  to  apply  lo 
such  service  modern  economic  principles.  These  evils  must  be  remedied  by  tne  slow 
process  of  evolution  through  education. 

The  evils  which  grow  out  of  the  methods  in  vogue  at  many,  if  not  most,  intelligence 
offices,  and  which  have  been  already  referred  to  at  length,  are  removable  by  legislation. 
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Armv  clothing:  Page. 

Conditioiis  of  manafactnre Milligan,254 

Shoes  methods  of  letting  contracts Goodwin,  298-3(H);  Mnndell,a41,342 

Sweat-shop  manufacture Liappm,249 

Associations  of  employers: 

Building  trades,  New  York Leo,  95, 96, 99 

Australasia: 

Wool  production Jufltice,872 

Australia: 

Labor  colonies Willoughby,  177 

Labor  colonies, drunkards .._  Commons,  38, 40 

Unemployment ' Commons,36 

Austria: 

Labor  council Commons,  83, 84 

Bake  shops: 

Sanitary  conditions, Philadelphia.. Symonds, 262, 263 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works Converse,  280-236 

Relation  to  employees Uarrah,850 

Banks: 

Cooperative,  benefit  to  factory  employees 0*Donnell,  667 

International Harrah,857 

Establishment  of,  would  facilitate  foreign  trade Wilson,  460 

Importance  discussed Qray,207,210 

Private, Italian, New  York Reynolds,94 

Baths: 

Provision  for.  by  emplojrers— 

Europe  and  America. Willoughby,  177, 178 

J.  H.  Williams  &  Co ..  Redfield,657 

Public,  Boston Woods,  202 

University  settlement, New  York , Beynold8,81 

Beggine: 

Aboushed  in  G^ermany  by  labor  colonies Common8,d8 

Belgium: 

Accident  instirance  of  workmen Willoughby,  172 

Labor  council j Commons,  38, 34 

Labor  gazette CoDMnons,41 

Belleek  ware: 

Natureofware Clayton,642 

Benefit  associations: 

Mutual  benefit  association  maintained  by  employees  of  J.  H.  Williams 
&Co . Redfield,657,664 

Benefit  funds: 

Accident, Midvale  Steel  Company Harrah,352 

Death,  Midvale  Steel  Company Harrah,862 

Bimetalism,  international: 

Desirability Doman,  311-813 

B)Acklisting: 

Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers*  Afisociation,  Philadelphia 

Goodwin,  292-297, 300 

Denied Croxton,326 

Employers,  by  labor  organizations Harding,  107 

Legislators,  by  labor  organizations Leo,  108;  Harding,  107, 108 

Boot  and  shoe  industry: 

Conditions  generally M'Dermott,  498-609 

Competition,  not  fewred  from  other  countries Schober,  343, 844 

Damaged  goods  charged  to  workmen Collin8,807 

Development  of M'Dermott,  498, 499 

Employment,  steadiness  of Croxton,  829, 381;  Super,  336 

Export  trade Goodwin,  300; 

Collins,  308;  Schober,  343-345;  M'Dermott,  499, 508 

Character  of  goods Gkx)dwin,300;  Croxton,882 

Duty  on  hides  hinders Schober,  848, 845 

Finishing  defined Wilkins,  346, 347 

Hand  work,  continuance  of Collins,307 

Immigration,  effects  of -  Goodwin,299 

Jacker  defined Collins,307 

Jacker,  wages  of,  proportion  of  payment  to  second  laster Super,  885; 

^  Morrell,889 
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Boot  and  shoe  industry— Ck>ntinTied.  Page. 

Labor  organizations,  cutters  and  lasters,  Philadelphia Wilkins,  347 

Machinery,  effects  of Ck)llin8,807;  Howe, 486;  MDermott,505 

Output,  United  States M'Dermott,  500 

Overtime,  reason  for,  in  some  departments Goodwin,  301 

Philadelphia^ 

Arbitration,  satisfactory  working SupOT.  888, 334 

Employees,  number  of Gk)odwin,294,208,804;  Croxton,325 

Factories,  number  of Gkx>dwin,  2»4, 2ft8, 304 

Hoursoflabor Super, 884, 338 

Ejiights  of  Labor,  former  control  by Croxton.  821-323 

Wages Collins,  307, 808;  Croxton,  328-332;  Super,  334-836; 

Morrel],839;  Mundell,340,341;  Schober,346;  Townsend,  848, 849 

Piecework  generally  practiced Ooodwin,301 

Piecework,  results  compared  with  time  work Mundell,341 

Sources  of  leather... Schober, 348, 345 

Strike  of  lasters,  Philadelphia,  1900 MundeU,341,343 

Styles  changed  to  make  trade    Schober,344 

Styles,  different  countries  compared Schober,844 

Tariff ,  of  no  effect Schober,  343, 344 

Wages,  comparisons  of ,  difficult Croxton,828 

Workingmen,  character  of Goodwin,305 

Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association,  Philadelphia: 

Blacklisting Good  win,  292-297, 300 

Denied Croxton,826 

Employees,  relations  to Gk)odwin,  291-297 

LalM>r  organizations— 

Excluded,  except  Central  Convention CTOzt(m,325 

Opposed  by Goodwin,  292, 294-296 

Boston: 

Tenement-house  population,  conditions Woods,  198-200, 203. 204 

Waterworks  department,  management  diminishes  unemployment . . . 

Commons,  41, 42 

Bourne  Mills: 

Profit  sharing ...* Oilman,  869 

Boycotts: 

Employers,  by  labor  organizations Harding.  107 

Justified.  Steinbi88.26 

Bricklayers: 

Strikes  and  agreements.  New  York Leo, 97,98 

Builders'  League  of  New  York: 

Constitution  and  purposes Leo,95,96,99 

Members  mostly  specuiatiYe  builders O'Brien,  426 

Membership  and  methods Harding,  106, 107 

Building  and  loan  associations Folwell,217 

Advantages  of  local  membership Bnrk,  595, 596, 599, 600 

Apportionment  of  profits  to  different  series .  Burk,608 

Business  training  to  members  afforded  by Bark,  595, 596 

Competition  with,  by  trust  companiec* Bark,596,602 

Daytonplan Burk,597,598 

Gross  premium  plan  adopted  in  Philadelphia Burk,  600, 601 

Growth  of Burk,596,597 

Industrial  life,  effect  on Burk, 595 

Maturity  period Burk.  600, 601 

Members  investors  rather  than  borrowers Burk,  602 

Operation,  methods  of Burk,  600. 601 ,  602 

Orighiof Burk,  596 

Philadelphia Cres8on,271;  Bark, 597, 698, 600, 601 

Philadelphia  plan Burk,  598 

Socialism  destroyed  by Burk,  602 

State  supervision  xmdesirable Burk,  000, 601 

Strikes  prevented  by Burk,  595 

Trenton,  have  proved  unsafe Lawshe,684 

Buildinfir  trades: 

Conmtions,  New  York   Leo,  95-103;  Harding.  106-114 

Dual  organization  of ,  New  York Steinbi8S,18 

Hours  of  labor,  fixed  by  board  of  delegates 0*Bri6n,425 
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Building  trades— Continned.  Page. 

Wages— 

Method  of  fixing O'Brien,  425, 426 

New  York OBrien,481 

Time  work,  basis  for 0'Brien,425 

Building  trades  councils Steinbi88,12 

Board  pf  Delegates,  powers  of O'Brien,  428, 424 

Chicago Steinbi88,13,18,24-28 

Favored  by  best  employers Steinbiss,15 

Local,  constitutions Steinbi8s,12-15 

National- 
Constitution  and  membership Steinbiss,  12, 13, 15, 18-28, 28 

Finances...   Steinbiss,  19, 20 

Local  councils  affiliated Steinbiss,  12 

Organizers Steinbiss,  18 

Unions  aflftliated Steinbiss,  18, 23 

Working  cards Steinbiss,  16, 19, 21 

New  York,  organization Leo,  101 

Reasons  for  great  strength Steinbiss,  17 

St.  Loais Steinbiss,  18-15, 20 

Approval  of  trade  agreements Steinbi8s,28 

Business  agents Steinbiss,  18-15,20 

Trades  equally  represented Steinbiss,28 

Unions,  national,  relations  between Steinbiss,  18, 22 

Bureau  of  Economic  Besearch: 

Nature Commons,82 

Business  agents: 

Appointment  of  stewards  by  employers  attempted Leo,  96 

Arbitrary  and  unfair  conduct Leo,97-99 

Board  of,  St.  Lonis  building  trades Steinbiss,  18-15, 20 

Difficulty  experienced  in  fining  employment O'Brien,  480 

Duties Steinbiss,28 

Necessary Potter,4 

New  York,  building  trades Steinbiss,  15 

Salaries  paid O'Brien,  424 

Strikes,  not  a  cause  of Steinbiss.  28 

Walking  delegates,  terms  synonymous . Steinbiss,  15 

Business  honor: 

Decrease Cre8son,272 

Canada: 

Immigration,  stimnlation  by Blaustein,126 

Sweat-shop  goods  excluded  from  public  contracts Brooks,  135 

Cancellation  of  orders: 

Evil  of Cre8son,272 

Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope: 

Wool  production  ..  1 Justice,  372 

Capitalization: 

American  Woolen  Company Wood,518,516 

Overcapitalization,  industrial  combinations Harrah,  356 

Trenton  Potteries  Company Campbell,  627 

Carpenters: 

Relations  of  employers  and  journeymen,  New  York Harding,  110-114 

Carpenters  and  Joiners,  United  Brotherhood  of: 

Relations  with  employers.  New  York Harding,  1 10-114 

Carpet  industry Doman,  310-315;  McNeir,  708-718 

American  market  largely  supplied  by  American  manufacturers . .  McNeir,  708 

Capital  invested McNeir,  708 

Development McNeir,  708 

Due  to  the  protective  tariff McNeir,  708 

Exports- 
American  carpets Ju8tice,^8;  McNeir,  708, 716 

Reasons  for  decrease  of McNeir,  708, 709 

Imports Justice,  398 

Ingrain,  decreased  production  due  to  large  importations  of  straw 

mattings McNeir,  712, 714, 715 

Value Dornan,312 

Prices  advance  in  last  five  years McNeir,  717 

Effect  of  tariff... McNeir,  709, 710 
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Carpet  industry— ContiQaed.  Page. 

Profits  only  reasonable McNe1r,716 

Prosperous  condition  of McNeir,  708, 710 

Rebate  on  exported  carpets  difficult  to  collect McNeir,  716 

Sales  methods McNeir,710 

Tariff,  eflfect  on M  cNeir,  708, 709, 710 

United  States.. Leake,274 

Wages  higher  in  this  country  than  abroad McNeir,709 

Yearly  production  of  carpets  in  the  United  States. McNeir,  708 

Carpet  wools: 

Not  produced  in  this  country McNeir,  709, 718 

Tariff  on,  should  be  reduced McNeir,  709 

Use  of Justice,  886-590 

Centennial  Exposition: 

Educational  results Leake,  276 

Central  convention  of  shoe  workers,  Philadelphia: 

CJonstitution  and  workings Goodwin,  291, 294;  Super,  383, 336 

Control  by  manufacturers Ghjodwin,  292, 298 

Control  by  manufacturers  denied Croxton,  323, 327 

Discontent  with,  among  workers,  extent  of Wilkins,  347 

Membership  required  by  manufacturers Gtoodwin,  291-294;  Croxton,  327 

Organization  and  dues Croxton,  323, 327 

Rdiation  to  other  labor  organizations Saper,  338 

Value  to  working  i)eople  greater  than  that  of  other  labor  organiza- 
tions     Super,334,387 

Workings  approved Mundell,340;  Wilkins, 346, 847 

Ceramic  art: 

Schools  of,  needed  for  development  of  pottery  industry Burgess,  609 

Charities: 

Institutions,  Hirsch,  Clara  De,  home  for  working  girls Blaustein,  123 

Jews,  work  of,  New  York Blaustein,  114-123 

State  boards Commons,  32, 33 

Sweatshops,  relation  to Brooks,  180, 133 

Charity  organizations: 

United  Hebrew  Charities,  New  York Blaustein,  117, 119, 121 

Valuable  only  as  opportunities  for  individual  work Potter,  10 

Worlrings  condemned Commons,  39, 40 

Cheney  Bros.: 

Capital  invested  in  silk  industry Cheney,  732 

Emplovees,  number  of Cheney,  726 

Growth  of  business j Cheney,  726 

Ontput  of  silks Cheney,  732 

Varieties  of  silk  manufactured Cheney,  726, 727, 728 

Chicago: 

Building  trades  strike,  1900 Steinbiss,  13, 18, 24-28 

Unemployment,  1891  and  1892 Wyckoff ,  183, 186, 189-192 

Child  labor: 

Fathers  supported  bv Wyckoff,  191 

niiteracy.  ..   S3rmonds.263 

Night  work  should  be  prohibited O'Donnell,  570 

Pennsylvania  compared  with  New  Jersey  and  New  York Allen,  680 

Restrictions  on,  Massachusetts Dimock,  698, 699 

Silk  industry ,  employment  in Allen ,  676, 680 

Census  statistics Allen,  685 

Children: 

Board  of  State  Guardians  for,  Minnesota Commons,  45, 46 

China: 

Dangerous  competitor  in  manufacture  of  cotton,  possibility  of . .    Draper,  469 
Shanghai,  silk  center  of Cheney,  727 

China  ware: 

American  china  equal  to  foreign  china Campbell,  630 

Chinese: 

California Wyckoff,  192 

Chinese  market: 

Desirability  of  special  trade-marks  for    Wilson.  150 

Church: 

Relation  to  the  working  classes  . .  . *  Wyckoff,  194 

Social  settlement  work  of  Episcopal  Church Potter,  5, 9 
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Cigannakers' International  Union:  Paffe. 

Unionlabel S7nionds,364 

Cities: 

Conditions  of  labor  compared  with  coontry Wyckoff,  193 

Migration  to Wyckoff,  190, 191 

Caoses Beynold8,94 

New  York  Commons,  41 

Preference  for  life  in Wyckoff,  190, 191 

Civic  Club: 

Philadelphia Symond8,261 

Civil-service  examination  system: 

Consular  service  sbonld  lie  put  under Wilson,  449 

Classes,  social: 

Alienation Potter,  2 

Cloak  Makers,  United  Brotherhood  of Hourwich,  150, 151, 158, 156 

Cloak  making: 

Fixing  of  wages,  New  York Hourwich,  151 

Closing  of  factories: 

One  factory  closed  by  American  Woolen  Company Wood,  514 

Clothing  trade  ( see  also  Clonk  making;  Si(^at  shops) MUligan,  253-256 

Factory  system,  desirability Dixon,  285 

Inspection  of  workrooms,  Philadelphia Dixon,  282, 285 

Length  of  sea^^on Rejmolds,  88 

NewVork .   Reynolds, 88-93 

Price  8,  Engl  and  and  America... Steel,  239 

Tariff,  wool,  effect  on  cost  of  clothing Justice,  379 

United  Garment  Workers.     (See  United  Oarment  Workers.) 

Wages. New  York ...  Reynolds, 8:j. 90 

Workers,  immigration,  effect  on Commons,  48 

Clubhouses: 

Provisions  for,  by  employers,  Europe  and  America    Willoughby,  177, 178 

Coal  miners: 

Worse  off  in  America  than  in  Europe. Willoughby,  179 

Coastwise  trade: 

Shii)8  for,  built  in  American  yards Cramp,  404 

Collepre  settlements: 

Objects  generally Woods,  198 

Colonization,     {^e  Foreign  horn,) 

Combinations,  industrial: 

Advantages Harrah,  350, 356, 858;  Davis,  593 

American  Woolen  Company.     (See  American  Woolen  Company,) 

Closing  of  factories,  American  Woolen  Company Wood,  51 4 

Competition, cutthroat. prevented  by 0'Neil,656 

\       Cotton-machinery  industry,  failure  of  proposed Draper,  468 

Difficultieeof - ...    Cre88on,272 

Diminution  of  employment.  C'ontinental  Tobacco  Company Rizey,  77 

Ek^onomies  of  combination,  American  Woolen  Company Wood,  514 

Injurious,  to  the  country,  denied Redfield,668 

To  working  people Steinbiss,  30, 31 

Iron  and  steel,  undesirable Cramp,  417 

LalK)r  organizations Steinbiss,  31 

Relation  to  Potter,  12;  Brooks,  139-141 

Linen  Thread  rom])any Barbour,  723, 724 

Locomotive  works,  attempt 0)nver8e,234 

National  corporation  law  desirable.  Howe,  489 

New  England  Cotton  Yam  C  ompany Enowles,  546-549 

Nickel Harrah,357 

Overcapitalisation Harrah,356 

Patents  used  to  strengthen Gibson,  286, 287 

Prices,  effect  on Harrah,357,35H;  Redfleld,668 

Shipbuilding  and  steel  plants,  discussed Harrah,  355, 856 

Steel  combination,  formation  of  has  tended  to  steady  prices Redfield,668 

8u  cess,  permanent,  questioned Redfield,668 

Tanning,  attempted     Foerderer,  320 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Company Howe,  482-492 

Woolen  manufacture Folwell,  216, 317 
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Commercial  law:  P«ffe. 
In  foreign  coontries,  information  fnmished  by  Philadelphia  Com- 
mercial Mnsenm WilBon,448 

Commercial  Museum  of  Philadelphia Gray,  206;  Wilson,  441-460 

Commercial  museums: 

Forcible  factors  in  developing  foreign  trade Wilson,  442 

Commercial  travelers.    ^See  Traveling  salesmen. ) 

Company  boarding  houses: 

W  omen  employees.  Nonotuck  Silk  Company Dimock.  695, 697 

Company  doctor: 

Midvale  Steel  Company Harrah,352 

Company  stores: 

Disapproved Harrah,851 

None  in  Fall  River Whitehead,  576 

Company  tenements: 

Cheney  Brothers Cheney,  736 

Disapproved Harrah,351 

Fall  River,  disappearing  in 0'Donnell,566,567 

Nonotuck  Silk  Company Dimock,694 

Competition  (see  also  Foreign  competition) : 

American  Woolen  Company Wood,5I6,517 

Boot  and  shoe  manufacturing M"nermott,508 

Cheapness  favored  at  expense  of  excellence,  dyeing ai  iller ,  228 

Cotton  industry,  by  Southern  mills Chase,561;  Davis,591 

Dropforgings - Redfield,667 

Linen  thread  industry Barbour,  726 

Plush  industry Hopewell. 522 

Printed  cotton  industry Gk)dfrey,473,476,478, 

Developed  by  tariff Gk)dfrey,473 

Shoe  machinery  manufacture Howes,  486, 491 

Silkindustry Andreae,  690, 692 

Conciliation.     (See  Arbitration  and  conciliation, ) 

Consular  service: 

Discussed 8teel,241 

American  and  European  compared Harrah,857 

Civil  service  regulations  advocated Wilson,449 

Cooperation  with  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum  Wilson,  449 

Value  for  foreign  trade Qray,211 

Consumers' League Brooks,  129, 187;  Symonds,  264, 265 

Contagious  diseases: 

Danger  from  sweat  shops Brooks,  181 ,  188;  Lappin,  248-251 

Continental  Tobacco  Company: 

Diminution  of  employment .  Rixey,77 

Contract  labor.    (See  Importation  of  labor.)  ^ 

Contractors: 

Benefited  by  agreements  with  labor  organizations Harding,  118, 1 14 

Contracts  of  purchase,  customary  violation  (see  also  Public  contract) . .  Steel,  239 

Convict  labor: 

Competition  with  free  labor,  prohibition  advocated Pox,  147 

Indiana  law McCormack,60 

Interstate  commerce  in  products;  prohibition  advocated Fox,  147 

Iron  founding,  extent  of Fox. 147,148 

New  York,  prohibited,  except  for  public  institutions O'Brien,  436 

Penal  colonies  advocated Salomon,  721 

Products  should  be  branded O'Brien,  486 

Rattan  manufacture Salomon,  721, 722;  Siebert,737;  Wamecke,737 

Cooks.    ( See  Domestic  service. ) 

Cooperation: 

Advantages Nelson,  860, 861 

America  and  Europe Nelson,  859-361 

Cooperative  contracts  by  trade  unions.  Great  Britain  and  France .  Willoughby, 

178,179 

New  York Hourwich,  135, 188 

Profit  sharing,  inferiority  to Gilman,866 

Remedy  for  lockouts Steinbi88,d6 

Cooperative  banks: 

Benefit  to  factory  employees ODonneU,  567 
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ComeU  Univerwty:  ^^k® 

Beneficial  effect  on  agrlciiltnTe Commons.  41 

Corporations: 

Cooperative,  New  York Honrwich,  153, 159 

Labor  organizations,  antagonism  to Fox,  149 

Laws- 
Massachusetts,  patents  as  assets Howe,  492 

National,  desirable Howe,  489 

CkMit  of  living: 

America  and  foreign  conntries  . .  Steel,  288, 239;  Borgess,  612;  Weidmann,  707 

St.  Louis,  increase... Rixey,77 

Uniform,  practically,  in  all  cities Gkx)dwin,803 

Cost  of  production: 

Labor  cost, relation  to . Conver8e,231; 

Foerderer,319;  Justice,  380;  Redfield,660 

Manufacture  of  cotton  machinery Draper,  467 

Printed  cotton  industry.. (Godfrey,  476 

Cotton: 

Round  bales,  advantage  of Lovering,531 

Cotton  goods: 

American- 
Equal  to  foreign Crapo,536 

Superior  to  Eniglish Levering,  530 

Export  trade.    (See  Export  trade,) 

Foreign  competition  m  finer  goods Crapo,  536, 537 

Pile  fabrics,  manufacture Lieake,278 

Prices- 
Increase  of Levering,  584 

Printed  cottons Gk)dfrey,478 

Quality  improved Gk)dfrey,474 

Sales- 
Direct  to  purchasers,  varus Knowles,  546, 647 

Through  commission  houses  for  domestic  trade Levering,  529 

Through  exporting  houses  for  export  trade Levering,  529 

Cotton  industry: 

Conditions  generally Levering,  528-584;  Crapo,  534-541 ;  Pierce,  541-544; 

Knowles,  546-549;  Chase,  555-563;  Davis,  590-594 

Combination,  none  of  print-cloth  manufacturers Chase,  563 

Depression  in— 

Due  to  overproduction Crapo,537 

Due  to  high  prices  of  cotton Levering,  581;  Pierce.  542 

Earnings  in Levering.  530;  Pierce,  544;  Knowles,  547. 550, 551 ; 

Chase,  557-560;  Jackson,  585;  Davis,  590 

England,  advantages  of Pierce,  542 

Fall  River,  a  center  of .      Chase,  555 

Foreign  competition,  Chinese  and  Japanese Draper,  469;  Levering,  534 

Labor,  condition  of Davis,  594, 595 

Class  engaged  in Chase,  556, 561 

Machinery,  handicapped  by  high  cost  of Levering,  538 

Methods  of  selling Chase,  555 

Fall  River Chase,  555 

New  Bedford. Pierce,543 

New  Bedford,  a  center  of Crape,  585 

Advantages  for, possessed  by Pierce,541 

Printed  cottons— 

G^eneral  conditions Godfrey,  471-481 

Eddystone  Manufacturing  Company Godfrey,  471 ,  472, 474, 475 

Wages Godfrey,  477, 478, 479, 480 

Southern  mills- 
Advantages  Draper,  469;  Levering,  529, 580 

Competition  of ..  Davis,  591 

Rapid  development  of Draper,465 

Tariff , effect  of Leake,275 

Dependenton Crapo, 585, 536 

Tarns,  price  agreements Leake,  275, 277, 280 

Cotton  machinery: 

American, equal  to  foreign Chase,558;  Knewles,548 

Inventions Draper,  460-470 
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Cotton  macliinery— Continued.  Pa«e. 

Manufacture .  .  Draper,  460-470 

Labor,  Draper  Company,  relations  with Draper,  464 

Relation  of  labor  cost  to  cost  of  production Draper,  467 

Tariff,effect Draper, 466, 467, 471 

Wages. Draper,  466, 468 

Ck>iLrt8: 

Labor  organizations  distrust Commons,  46, 48 

Cramp  and  Sons'  Ship  and  Engine  Building:  Company: 

History  of .  Cramp,  397, 416 

Output  of  yards Cramp,  400, 401, 403 

Efforts  to  increase  scope  of  plant Cramp,  418, 419 

Example  of  survival  of  fittest Ctamp,398 

Crazing  of  pottery: 

Now  prevented  by  American  manufacturers     Clajrton,  642;  Morgan,  650 

Credits: 

Long,  importance  in  ezx)ort  trade Gray,  207, 213;  Harrah,  366, 357 

Criminality.     {See  Foreign  bom;  Prisons,) 
Clatters'  Association: 

Shoe  manufacture,  Philadelphia,  trouble  not  made  by Wilkins,  347 

Death  benefits: 

Midvale Steel  Company, employees Harrah.352 

Delinquents  (see  also  Prisons) : 

Confinement  and  training  advocated Woods,  201 

Democracy: 

Impracticable  in  industrial  affairs ^ Oilman,  866 

Department  of  Labor,  United  States: 

Should  not  draw  conclusions Commons,  33 

Department  stores: 

Army  contracts,  letting  to,  criticized Goodwin,  2  ^8-300 

Defended Muudell,  342 

Prices  of  boots  and  shoes  not  affected  by M  Dermott,  505 

Sweat-shop  goods  handled  by Brooks,  184 

Depressions.     {See  Indtistfnal  depressions,) 
Designs: 

Imitation,  gas  and  electric  fixtures Gibson,  289,  290 

Patents,  ineflficiency  of  protection Gibson,  290 

Diplomatic  service: 

American  and  European  compared Harrah ,  857 

Discriminations.     (See  Mailroaas.) 
Diseases.    (See  Contagious  diseases.) 
Domestic  service: 

Special  report 747-767 

Character,  supply  of  employees 751-754 

Hoursof labor 766,757 

Intell  igence  offices 755, 756 

Men  as  domestic  employees 753,754 

Number,  nativity,  and  distribution  of  employees 743-746 

Objections  to  entering 758-760 

Remedies  for  objectionable  conditions 760-767 

Summary 766,767 

Wages 747,748-751 

Draper  Company: 

Classes  of  machinery  manufactured Draper,  468 

Number  of  employees Draper,  460,  468 

Labor,  relations  with Draper,  464 

Dress: 

American  and  European  working  classes Woods,  199 

Dmnkards: 

Confinement  and  training  advocated Woods,  201 

Labor  colonies  for,  Australia Commons.  38,  40 

Drunkenness: 

Causes Hourwlch,  167;  Woods,  200 

Europe  and  America  compared Willoughby,  180 

Midvale  Steel  Works,  little Harrah,  352,  858 

Earnings.     (See  Profits.) 
Economy  through  combination: 

American  Woolen  Compaay Wood,514 
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Bddvstone  Mftntifactnring'  Ckmipany:  Page. 

Attitude  toward  organized  labor GK)dfrey,476 

Deecription  of  bnsinees GK)dfrey,471,472,474,475 

Relations  with  employees Oodfrey,477,481,482 

Bducation: 

Agricnltnral,  Cornell  Uniyersity Commons,  41 

Agricnltnral,  yalne Commons,41 

Economic  importance Woods,  208 

Employment  as  unskilled  laborer,  effect  on Wyckoff,185 

Indnstrial — 

Ceramic  art,  schools  of Bargees,  609 

Highschools Miller,  221, 226, 229 

Mannal  training,  advocated Reynolds,  87, 8«;  Harrah,  858, 358 

Philadelphia,  School  of  Indnstrial  Art Miller,  21&-228 

Pnblic  schools,  how  far  advisable  iu Miller,  225, 226 

Technical  schools Bnrgess,  609;  Campbell,  626 

Pottery  industry Clayton,637 

Textile  schools.     ^  See  TexWe  schools, ) 

Jewish  immigrants,  desire  for Blaastein,119 

Specialization  in  pnblic  schoos  opposed  Miller,  225, 226 

Bducational  Alliance  of  New  York Blanstein,  114-120 

Eight-hour  day: 
Introduction— 

Extent  of Steinbiss,17 

Reasons  for Steinbiss,  16 

Remedy  for  unemployment Super,  338 

Denied Commons,  36 

Electric  fixtures: 

Manufacture... Gibson, 286-290 

Electricity: 

Locomotives Converse,235 

Emigration.     (See  Importation  of  labor, ) 
Employees: 

Food  and  lodging,  good Wyckoff,  192, 193 

Improvement  of  condition,  possibilities Wyckoff,  183, 184 

Independence  and  high  character .  Potter,  9 

Emplovers: 

Building  trades  councils  favored  by Steinbiss,  15 

Labor  OTganizations,  advantages Steinbiss.  15:  Leo,10t;  Harding,  113,114 

Attitude  toward Steinbiss,22;  Cres8on,266,269,272 

Employers  and  employees,  relations  of: 

Ability  of  employees  rec(^^nized Wyckoff,  184 

Advantages  of  good Harrah,  350, 351 

Boot  and  shoe  industry,  New  England M'Dermott,  504 

Philadelphia Gk)odwin,  291-297;  Croxton,  324 

Carpenters,  Wew  York Harding,  110-114 

Clubhouses,  baths,  etc. ,  provided.  Europe  and  America.  Willoug^by,  177, 178 

Boot  and  shoe  industry,  New  England MuWmott,  504 

Cotton  industry.  Fall  River Jackson,  582;  Davis,  591-592 

Eddystone  Manufacturing  Company Godfrey,  477, 481 ,  482 

Farmers,  West Wyckoff,  187 

Improvement  of totter,  4, 6 

Pottery  industry Clayton,  688, 642 

Surroundings  of  employees,  improvement  of.  Willoughby,  177, 178;  Nelson,  861 

J.  H.  Williams  &  Co Redfield,  657-668 

Employers'  associations: 

Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association,  Philadelphia . .  Ooodwin,  291-297; 

Croxton,  325 

Builders*  League  of  New  York Harding,  106, 107 

Members  mostly  speculative  builders O'Brien,  426 

Founders*  Association,  National Fox,  145 

Intiuence  on  demands  of  workmen Steinbiss,  22, 28 

Mason  Builders*  Association  of  New  York     . 0*Brien,  427 

Master  carpenters*  associations,  relation  with  journeymen,  New  York. 

Harding,  110-114 

Politics  excluded,  building  trades.  New  York Harding,  107 

Silk  Association  of  America  . .  .  ..       ..-Allen,677 

Stove  Founders'  National  Delense  Association _ Fox,  144, 145, 147 
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Employers'  associations— Continaed.  Page. 

Woolen  Mannfactnrers,  National  Association  of,  reciprocity  treaty, 

Argentina Jnstice,391 

Employers'  liability: 

Insorance  against.  Great  Britain  and  United  States Willoaghby,  17)^174 

Laws*"" 

English,  advocated Brooks,  138, 139 

European,  development WiUoughby,  169-175 

Existing,  discussed Hourwicn,  161-165 

Proposed Willonghby,  180 

New  York,  criticised L^,97-1(K) 

Employment  (see  also  Unemployment): 

Combinations,  industrial,  effect Rlxey,77 

American  Woolen  Company     Wood,514,520 

New  England  Cotton  Yarn  Comxiany Enowlee,549 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Company Howe,  486 

Curtailment  of,  preferable  to  reduction  of  wages O^Donnell,  571 

Hours  of  labor,  effect O'Brien,  439 

Migration  caused  by  lack  of Steinbis8.17 

Possibility  of  finding Wyckoff,  185-190 

Regularity  of — 

Nonotuck  Silk  Company Dimock,694 

Shoe  manufacture Croxton,  329, 831;  Super,  336 

Employment  bureaus: 

Need  of Reynolds,  89, 84. 95 

Private,  objections  to : Rixey,75,76 

State,  generally  inefiScient Commons,  39;  Reynolds,  89 

Missouri — Kizey,75 

Engineers,  stationary: 

License  required  in  New  York Leo,  101 

England: 

Costoflivingcompared  with  America Steel,  238, 239 

Cotton  machinery,  few  improvements  made  in Draper,  466 

Labor^azette  Commons, 41 

Prejudice  against  American  shoes Schober,344 

Strikes,  law  as  to Steel,  244 

English  cotton  manufacturers: 

Advantages  possessed  by ^ Pierce,  542 

Epilepsy  (see  aiso  Feeble  minded): 

Colony  for  epileptics.  New  York Commons,37 

Cured  by  suitable  employment Commons.  37 

Export  prices: 

Boots  and  shoes,  same  as  domestic  prices McDermott,  508 

Compared  with  domestic,  locomotives Gonverse,285 

Lower Wilson, 456;  Redfield,661:  Homer, 701 

Reasons  why Homer, 70 1, 702;  McNeir. 709, 719 

Cotton  goods Gk>dfrey,478 

Export  trade: 

Boots  and  shoes (Joodwin, 300;  Collins,308;  M'Dermott, 499 

Character  of  goods Goodwin,  300;  Croxton,  332 

Carpets Justice,  393:  McNeir,  716 

Reasons  for  decrease McNeir,  708, 7U9 

Surplus  products  ..  - McNeir,708 

Commercial  Museum  of  Philadelphia,  influence  in  developing 

Wilson.  441-460 

Cotton  goods :  Leake,  273;  Godfrey,  476;  Levering,  530;  Chase,  555 

Crude  print  cloths  not  exported    Davi8,5!»2 

Increasing Crapo.536 

Principal  markets  for Lovering.529 

Reciprocity  would  increase Davis.  592 

Sold  through  local  exporting  houses Lovering,529 

Cotton  machinery Draper,  467, 468 

Credits,  locomotive  industry Converse,  234, 236 

Long. necessary Gray,207;  Harrah. 356, 357 

Dropforgings Redfield,  667, 668 

Extension,  aid  to  home  market Wilson,  465 

Extension,  diflBculties  in Wilson.  440, 441 

Extension  secured  only  by  catering  to  foreign  tastes Wilson,  454 

Growth,  industrial  panic  prevented  by Wilson,  440 
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Export  trade— Cootmued.  Pase. 

Growth,  recent  years Wil8on,440 

Home  trade  preferred  as  lees  troableeome Schober,345 

International  banks  would  facilitate  establishment  of Wilson,  460 

Leather Foerderer,315,316,318;  M;Dermott,507 

Ldnen  thread  not  exported _  'Barboar,724 

Locomotives .  Converse,  231-286 

Machinery: 

Cotton Draper,  467, 468 

Shoe.. Howe,485-489 

Silklooms Weidman,707 

Transmission Cresson,  266-268 

Methods  and  conditions Gray,206-213 

Popnlarit7  of  American  goods Godfrey,  473 

Porcelain  ware,  solid,  increasing Campbell,625 

Printed  cottons,  promoted  by  ta^riff Godfrey,  476 

Sauitaij  ware  increasing Campbell,624 

Scientific  stndy  of  the  foreign  markets,  necessity  for Wilson,  441 

Securing, methods  of _ Leake,277 

Shoe  machinery Howe,  485-489 

Shoes    Goodwin,  300;  Collins,  308 

Character  of  goods Goodwin,  300;  Croxton,332;  Schober,  343-345 

Slightly  handicapped  by  duty  on  hides Schober,  348, 345 

Silklooms Weidman,707 

Silk  textiles Allen,  679;  Andreae,690;  Homer,  703;  Cheney,  731 

Tariff ,  relation  to Cresson,  267, 268; 

Schober,  348, 345;  GK>dfrey,476;  Bedfield,6Gl 

Tiles Law8he,632,633,636 

Anstralia and  Holland Lawshe,682 

Limited  to  si>ecific  kinds Law8he,636 

Trade- marks,  importance  of  special,  for  foreign  markets Wilson,  450, 451 

War  materials Harrah,354 

Wool,  Argentina Justice,  386-390 

Woolen  goods,  impracticable Folwell,214,217;  Wood,515 

Factory  laws: 
Inspection- 
Massachusetts  .--. Dimock,695 

Missouri Rixey,61,72,73 

Pennsylvania Lappin,248,251;  Symonds,  261-264 

Sweatshops   Reynolds, 84-86, 90-92 

Valuable  results Potter,ll 

National,  needed Woods,  201 

Fall  Biver,  Mass.: 

Cotton  manufacturing  center Chase,  555, 556 

Fall  Biver  Mule  Spinners'  Association: 

Membership,  dues,  etc O'Donnell,  564, 566 

Farmers: 

Food  of,  worse  than  of  dty  mechanics Wyckoff,198 

High  character  of ,  middle  west Wyckoff,  187, 195 

Feeble  minded  (see  also  Epilepsy) : 

Attempt  to  make  self -supporting  in  Ohio  .     Commons,  38 

Fines: 

Cotton  mills,  system  of,  unjust  to  weavers  in Whitehead,  576 

Steel  works Harrah,352 

Fire: 

Precautions  against,  taken  by  J.  H.  Williams  &  Co Redfield,658 

Flagg  Manufacturing  Company: 

Relations  with  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  Howe,  487 

Flax: 

All  flax  used  by  Linen  Thread  Company  imported Barbour,  724 

Food: 

Prices,  England  and  America Steel,  289 

Foreign  bom: 

Anens McCormack.56 

Colonization,  citv  and  country  communities Wyckoff.  194, 195 

Criminality,  children Commons,  45 

Criminality  compared  with  native Commons,  48, 45 

Domestic  service,  nativity  of Special  report,  745, 756 

Indiana,  industries  employed  m McCormack,56 
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Forei^  bom — Continned.  Pa«e. 

Lmen  thread  industary Barbour,  724 

Nationality  of  employees — 

New  England jTi8tice,886 

Philadelphia Jnatice,885 

Pottery  Industry Clayton,  640, 641 

Sewing  silk  mills Dimock,697 

Shipyards Cramp,415 

Silkmills Allen, 675-676;  Dimock, 697 

Naturalization,  strict  examination  advocated Blaustein,  125 

Standard  of  living,  elevation  of Potter,5 

Woolen  manufacture  .  Fol well ,215 

Foreign  competition: 

Cotton  goods  industry — 

Danger  in  future  from  China  and  Japan Draper,  469 

Finer  cottons Crapo,536,537;  Chase,557 

Cotton  printing  industry Gk)dfrey,472 

Plush  industry. Hopewell, 522 

Pottery  industry .. . Morgan.  648 

Aided  by  freight  discriminations Burgess.  609 

Aided  by  inefficient  customs  examinations Burgess,  610 

SUk  industry Allen,  677, 678, 679, 689 

Woolen  manufactures Wood, 515,518 

Foreign  markets.     (See  Export  trade^ ) 

Foreign  ships: 

Purchase  of ,  by  Americans Cramp,  404 

Registry  of,  favored  under  certain  conditions Cramp,  409, 410, 41 1 

Prohibited  by  First  Congress  .  Cramp,  402, 403 

Foreign  trade.     (See  Export  trade;  Imports, ) 

Forgings: 

Domestic  competition Redfield,667 

Export  trade Redfield,  667, 668 

Gun  forgings,  manufacture  and  profits Harrah,354 

France: 

Cooperative  contracts  by  trade  unions ,   .  Willoughby,  178, 179 

Labor  council Commons,  3tS,  34 

Labor  gazette Commons,  41 

Model  tenement  houses Potter,  7 

Textile  schools ...  Miller,229 

Workmen's  compensation  act Willoughby,  170 

Freight  rates.     {See  Railroads.) 

French  Canadians: 

New  England —  Justice,385 

Furniture  manufacture: 

Education  of  designers Miller,220 

Garment  workers.     (See  Clothing  trade.) 

Gas  fixtures: 

Manufacture _  Gibson,  286-290 

Germany: 

Accident  insurance,  compulsory Willoughby,  170-175 

Labor  colonies Willoughby,  177 

Begging  abolished  by Commons,88 

Model  tenement  houses Blaustein,  127 

Textile  manufacture,  rapid  advance  in Hopewell,  527 

Textile  schools - Miller,  229 

Trade  marks  greatly  aid  sale  of  goods Wilson,  451 

Trade  methods,  export  trade Gray,  207, 218 

Gimbel  Brothers: 

Army  contracts,  shoes Mundell,342 

Subletting  criticised Goodwin,  299 

Goatskins: 

Sources Foerderer,  316, 318 

Godin  &  Co.: 

Profit-sharing  plan Nelson,  ^59, 360 

Gompers,  Samuel „ HaiTah,350 

Goodwin,  H.  8.: 

Activity  as  striker _ Wilkin8,346 

Granite: 

Law  requiring  finishing  within  State  for  public  work Leo,  97; 
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Granite  cutters:  Pa^o. 

AppreDticeship  system  adopted  by ..    O'Brien,  429, 480 

Benefited  by  Tobin  stone-dressing  law  of  New  York O'Brien,  427, 428 

Honrsof  labor. .! .^ O'Brien,  422 

Granite  Cutters'  National  Union: 

Complete  jurisdiction  over  granite  work  in  United  States O'Brien,  422 

MembersMp,  objects,  etc O'Brien,  422 

Great  Britain: 

Sweat  shop  goods  excluded  from  public  contracts Brooks,  185 

Unemployment (}onmions,  34, 85, 87 

Wool  production .    Justice,872 

Workmen's  compensation  act Willoughby,  170-174 

Gun  forgings: 

Manufacture  and  profits Harrah,854 

Health,  boards: 

Missouri Bizey,78 

Hebrews.     (See  Jews, ) 

Holidays: 

Legal  educational  effect  on  immigrants Blaustein,  117 

Saturday  half  holiday,  carpenters,  New  York Harding,  110 

Holland: 

Labor  colony Commons,  88, 40;  WiDoughby,  177 

Home  ownership : 

By  workingmen.  Philadelphia Cresson,  267, 271 ;  Dixon,  288 

Homestead  law: 

Supposed  present  value Steel,  247 

Hours  of  labor  (see  also  Eight-hour  day): 

America  and  Germany Justice,  884 

Building  trades,  fixed  by  board  of  delegates 0']Men,425 

Carpenters,  New  York Harding,  11(^114 

Conditions  which  should  control .  _ Potter,  10, 11 

Cotton  factories  in  North  and  South Lovering,  529 

Domestic  service Special  report,  756, 757, 760 

Granite  cutters O'Brien,  422 

Hotel  porter Wyckoff,184 

Labor  organizations ,  effect Steinbiss,  1 6 

Massachusetts  labor  laws Dimock,695 

Pottery  industry ...  Burgess,  608, 612;  Mormm,  644, 648 

Public  employment,  fixed  by  law  in  New  York O'Brien,  484 

Sanitary  wares,  manufacture  of Campbell,  626 

Saturday  half  holiday.  New  York Harding,110 

Sewing  silk  indnstry ,  now  and  formerly Dimock,  694, 695 

Shoe  manufacture,  Philadelphia Goodwin,  301 ;  Super,  884, 888 

Shortening  of— 

Advocated Whitehead,  577, 578;  Jackson,  586 

Employment,  relation  to Commons,  86;  O'Brien,  429 

Machinery,  effect  of M'Dermott,  502 

Production ,  relation  to Redfield,  659, 668, 666^  Cheney,  788 

Voluntary,  by  J.  H.  Williams  &  Co Redfield,  659 

Silk  dyeing  industry Weidmann,  705 

Steel  manufacture.. Harrah, 849, 850 

Sweatshops Reynolds, 84;  Brooks,  129,181 

Tanning,  Philadelphia Foerderer,  819 

Women,  Pennsylvania Godfrey, 481 

Housing  of  working  people  (see  also  Tenement  houses): 

Company  boarding  houses  for  women Dimock,  695, 697 

Improved Potter,  5-7 

Labor  organizations,  not  regarded  by Potter,  7 

Philadelphia _ Folwell,215 

Philadelphia,  ownership  of  homes Cresson,  267, 271 ;  Dixon,  288 

Illiteracv 

Chlldiaborers Symonds,268 

Immigration  (see  also  Foreign  horn) : 

Assimilation,  wiser  management  needed   Reynolds,  92, 93 

Canada  desires Blaustein,  126 

Children- 
American  bom.  feeling  of  superiority  to  parents Reynolds,  82 

Moral  degeneration .-  Reynolds, 92 

Moral  separation  of ,  from  parents Blaustein,  115 
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Immigration— ContiDaed.  Page. 

Contract  labor  law — 

Evasion  too  easy Svmonds,265 

Modification  of,  desirable (Godfrey, 479, 480;  Barbonr,  725 

Opposed Steel,  238, 241-346 

Criminality  of  immigrants Commons,  43-45 

Evilresnlts Reynolds,  83, 90, 92, 94 

Suggestions  for  correcting Blanstein,  123-128;  Collins,  309 

Increases  with  prosperity Commons,43 

Inspection  abroad  by  agents  of  United  States O'Brien,  433, 434 

Jews- 
Assimilation,  means  of Blanstein,  114-121, 125-128 

Education,  desire  for Blanstein,119 

Family  assistance  of Blanstein,  123 

Occupations  of Blanstein,  120, 121 

Moral  deterioration  of  immigrants Blanstein,  1 18, 119, 135 

Naturalized  citizens,  extravagant  Americanism  of Symonds,  265 

Restriction Symonds,  263-265 

Advocated Rixey,  76;  O'Brien,  438, 434;  O'Donnell,  568 

Existing,  sufficient  if  enforced MoCormack,  56 

Opposed.. Blanstein,  125;  Collins, 309 

Shoe  mdnstry,  effects  on Gk)odwin,299 

Silk  industry,  assisted  in  development  of Allen,  670 

Steamship  companies,  stimulation Blanstein,  122 

Succession  of  races,  New  York Reynolds,  82 

Sweatshops Lappin,250;  Milligan.253;  Hnghes,257 

Unemployment  caused  by Commons,  42, 43 

Wages  depressed  by Reynolds,  €0;  Collins,  309 

Immorality: 

Sexual,  New  York,  East  Side Blanstein,  123, 124, 127, 128 

Importation  of  labor: 

Alien  contract  labor  law 

Lace  workers,  Philadelphia Symonds,  365 

Modification  of,  desirable Godfrey,  479, 480;  Barbour,  725 

Opposed   Steel,  238, 241-246 

Aliens,  importation  prohibited,  Indiana McCormack,  56 

Evils  of _ Whitehead,  574 

Negroes,  Indiana McCormack,  56 

Imports: 

Cotton  machinery ,  prevented  by  tariff Draper,  466 

Flax  used  by  Linen  Thread  Company Barbour,  724 

Leather M'Denuott,  508 

Linen  thread,  for  fish  nets,  imported Barbour,  724 

Locomotives  and  parts Converse,  233-236 

Optical  instruments, reasons Gray,209 

Oriental  rugs McNeir,711,712 

Raw  silk Allen,  671;  Andreae,691;  Cheney,  726 

Sewing  silk,  infinitesimal Dimoct,  696 

Silk  textiles...- Allen,  678, 689;  Andreae,690 

Classes  of  ^oods  imported Cheney,727 

Not  excessive  since  imposition  of  specific  duties Andreae,  692 

Value  of  imports  by  years Andreae.  691, 692 

Wool,  previous  to  Dingley  law Wood,  519 

Woolen  goods Justice,  380 

India: 

Calcutta,  silk  center  of  India Cheney,  727 

Indiana: 

Aliens,  importation  by  employers  forbidden -  McCormack,  56 

Convict  labor. McCormack, 60 

Labor  commiasion,  constitution  and  powers McCormack,  49, 50, 53, 54 

Industrial  depression: 

Accompanied  by  low  prices  and  unemployment Commons.  34, 35 

Caused  by  unequal  distribution  of  weilth Commons. 36 

Immigration  decreases  in Commons,  43 

Tariff  change, cause  of Creeson, 287-269 

Unemplovment,  1893 Hourwich,  165-167;  Leake,  279 

Wages,  eiafect  on   _.  Fox,  145;  Cresson, 270;  Leake, 279 

Maintenance  of,  stove  founding  industry Fox,  145 
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Industrial  establishments:  Page. 

Beaatification --.  Nelson, 361 

Industrial  prosperity: 

Due  to  high  wages  Steel,2a9 

Raw  materials,  increase  of  price Gray,206 

Inebriates.     ( See  Drunkards. ) 

Injunctions  in  strikes: 

Mails,  based  on  alleged  interference  with    Bizey,69 

Objections Fox,  146;  Whitehead,  575 

Remedies Fox,146 

Injuries.     (See  ^cctden^) 

Insurance: 

Accident,  compulsory WiUoughby,  170-165 

Accident,  worKingmen  do  not  readily  take Leo,100 

Employees' tools,  by  J.  H.  Williams  &  Co Redfield,658 

Fire,  manufacturing  establishments Cheney,  785 

Mid  vale  Steel  Company : Harrah,d52 

National,  of  workingmen.  suggested  ...  Hourwich,168 

Workmen,  dye-house  of  Nonotuck  SOk  Company Dimock,  695 

Workmen's  compensation  acts.     ( See  Employers*  liability. ) 

International  Typographical  Union: 

Relation  to  machinery BrookB,141 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission : 

Should  not  fix  rates  in  first  instance Crai>o,  589, 540 

Intelligence  offices: 

Domestic  service,  relation  to,  special  report 755,756 

Inventions: 

Encouraged  by  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company    Howe,  488, 489 

Looms,  improvements  made  in Draper,  461 

Looms,  Northrup,  cost  of  perfecting Draper,  462 

Spindles,  improvements  made  in,  since  1870 Draper,  460, 461 

Iron  and  steel  industry: 

Combination Harrah, 355, 856 

Iron  foundries: 

In  state  prisons,  extent Fox,  147, 148 

Iron  manufacture: 

Pennsvlyania,  principal  centers Cresson,  272 

Iron  Moulders'  Union  of  North  America: 

History,  constitution  and  benefits Fox,148,148 

Not  hostile  to  molding  machinery Fox,  146, 150 

Italians: 

Low  social  conditions.  New  York Reynolds,  85, 98, 94 

Sweat  shop  workers Lappin,  250 

Japan: 

Competition 

Cotton  manufacture,  danger  of Draper,  469 

S I loe  manufacture,  not  feared  in   SchoDer,844 

Looms  imported  from  United  States Draper,468 

Yokohama,  silk  center  of  Japan Cheney,  727 

Jews: 

Charitable  work.  New  York Blaustein,  114-128 

Oppressive  laws  against,  in  Roumania Blaustein,  122, 128 

Sabbath  observance Blaustein,  116, 117, 120. 121 

Theaters,  New  York Blaustein,  117 

Jigeermen  and  Dishmakers'  Union: 

Membership Clayton,  686 

Kid: 

Glazed,  American,  superior  to  French  kid  for  shoes Schober,  845 

Knights  of  Labor. Leake,  281 

Character  generally,  approved Croxton,823,828,882 

District  Assembly  No.  70,  Shoe  Workers,  Philadelphia Croxton,  821-828 

Former  position  and  strength Goodwin,  291, 292, 804;  Wilkins,847 

Exclusion  of  candidates Croxton,382 

Knights  of  8t.  Crispin: 

Existence  in  Philadelphia Super,  838, 888 

Krupp  Company: 

Furnishes  complete  war  ships   Cramp,  418 
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Labor:  Pa««. 

Conditions  generally,  Europe  and  America  oompared . . .  Wiliougbby,  179, 190 

Boot  and  shoe  industry,  machinery,  effect  of M^Dermott,  502 

Combinations,  industrial,  effect 

American  Woolen  Company Wood,  514, 520 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Company Howe,  485 

Cotton  industry 

Conditions  generally 0*Donnell,  564, 571; 

Whitehead,  578-578;  Jackson,  581-589 

Class  of  labor  engaged  in Pierce,  542, 544, 545;  Chase,  556, 561 

Southemmillfl Loverinfi[, 532 

Unreasonable  requirements Whitehead,  578 

Cotton  printing  industry,  character  of Godfrey,  47 1 ,  472, 474 

Efficiency  of  American Weidmann,704 

Boot  and  shoe  industry M'Dermott,  504 

Linen  thread  industry Barbour,  724 

Plush  industry Hopewell,  526 

Woolen  industry Steel,  827, 328 

Exhaustion  produced  by Wyckoff,  188 

Intelligence  of  laborers Potter,3,4 

Laws 

Child  labor,  restriction  of ,  New  Jersey Allen,  680 

Massachusetts— 

Defectiye Jack8on,589 

Factory  inspection Dimock,695 

Satisfactory Dimock,696 

Ohio  and  New  Jersey  laws  practically  the  same O'Neill,  652 

Tendencies  bad Harding,  108 

Uniformity  desirable Pierce,  544;  Chase,  562;  O'Donnell,  569; 

Whitehead,  578;  Tan8ey,580;  Jackson,  585;  Dimock.591 

Negro Rixey,74;  Harrah,358 

Optical  instrument  manufacture,  skilled  workmen,  methods  of  ob- 
taining   Gray,  211 

Pottery  mdustry 

Conditions  in  America  and  England  compared Clajrton,  686, 641; 

Morgan,  647 

Largely  skilled  labor Morgan,648 

Silk  industry,  general  condition Allen,  676, 680;  Andreae,  698 

Labor  colonies: 

Australia,  for  drunkards Commons,  38, 40 

Australia  and  Europe Willoughby,  176, 177 

Germany Commons.  88 

Holland. Commons, 88, 40 

New  South  Wales Commons,40 

Remedy  for  unemployment Commons,  87-40 

Salvation  Army Commons,  40 

Labor  councils: 

Establishment  suggested Commons,  82-34 

Europe Commons,  33, 34;  Willoughby,  176 

Labor  gazettes Commons,  41 

Labor  organizations: 

Advantages Potter,  6; 

McCormack,  49, 52, 54;  Wyckoff,  198;  Steel,  248, 244;  Leake,  278,281; 
Goodwin.  302, 803;  Collins,  308-310;  Harrah.  849,  850;  Nelson,  358; 
0'Donnell,565,  567;  Whitehead,  577;  Jackson,  582;  Lowshe,  688 

To  employers Steinbiss,  15; 

McCormack,  59-60;  Leo,  101;  Harding,  118, 114 

Agreements  to  work  only  for  associations  of  employers Steinbiss,  22-24 

Blacklists Harding,  107 

Boot  and  shoe  industry M*Dermott,  504 

Central  Convention  of  Shoe  Workers.     (See  Central  Convention,) 
Cutters'  Association.     (See  Cutters"  Association,) 
Lasters  Protective  Association.    (See  Lasters  Protective  Associa- 
tion,) 

National  organization,  advantages .  Goodwin,  802, 808 

Philadelphia Croxton,824 

Building  trades  councils.     (See  Building  trades  councils, ) 

Business  driven  away  by Harding,  108, 109 

Carders' Association  of  Fall  River Tan8ey,579 
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Labor  organisations— Continued.  Page. 

Carpenters  and  joiners.    (See  Carpenters  and  joiners,) 

Charity,  membcos  not  dependent  on Commons,89: 

Hourwich,  167;  WlUoughby,  180 
Cigar  Makers  International  Union.    (See  Cigar  Makers, ) 

Cloak  Makers,  United  Brotherhood  of Hourwich,  150, 151, 153, 156 

Clothing  trade.    (See  United  Garment  Workers.) 

Combinations  in  restraint  of  trade Honrwich,  160, 161 

Controlled  by  minority Leo,  08 

Cooperative  enterprises  suggested Steinbi8s,26 

Delegates  of.    (See  Business  agents.) 

Discipline,  severity  and  injnstloe Leo,  00 

Discrimination  against  inmvidnal  employees  prevented  by 0*Brien.  424 

Distmst  courts Commons,  46, 48 

Employers,  attitude  toward Potter,  12;  Steinbiss,  22; 

Fox,  140;  Cres8on,266,260,272;  O'Brien,  431;  Tan8ey,570 

Eddystone  Manufacturing  Onnpany (Godfrey,  476 

Philadelphia  shoe  manufacturers.  Goodwin,  202, 204-206;  Croxton,  325, 327 

Euiployoient  of  members,  forbidden  for  nonpayment  of  dues Leo,  00 

Exclusive,  reasons  for Steinbiss,  16;  Hourwich,154 

Unbearable  to  manufacturers Croxton,324 

Evils  resulting  from Cheney,  733, 734 

(Jreate dissensions Lawshe,683 

Fall  River  Mule  Spinners' Association O'Donnell,  564-565 

Funds  and  assessments,  benefit,  Iron  Molders'  Union Fox,  148, 148 

Strike Steinbi8S,21 

Granite  Cutters.    (See  Granite  Cutters*  National  Union.) 

Hours,  effect  on Steinbiss,  16 

Housing  of  working  people  not  regarded  by Potter,  7 

Immigration,  attitude  toward Symonds,  264, 265 

Effecton Common8,48 

Incorporation- 
Approved Leake,279;  Collins,800 

Exiisting  Federal  law Hourwich,  150, 153 

Reasons  of  opposition  to Hourwich,160 

Special  laws  advocated Hourwich,  150-150 

Industrial  combinations,  attitude  of,  toward Brooks,  180-141 

Similarity  to.. Steinbiss, 81;  Harrah, 850 

Iron  Molders'  Union.    (See  Iron  Holders*  Union,) 

Irresponsibility Leake,  278 

Jigf;ermen  and  Dishmakers' Union Clayton, 636 

Knights  of  Labor.     (See  Knights  of  Labor.) 

Lace  curtain  operatives S3rmonds,265 

Legal  capacity,  New  York Hourwich,  150, 160 

Legal  restrictions  should  be  removed Woods,  201, 202 

Legislation,  influence  on,  discussed. Lawson,  104-106;  Harding,  107-110 

Lobbying  Leo,102-108 

Machinery,  attitude  toward Brooks,  130-141;  Fox,146,150 

Efficiency  of ,  limited  by Schober,  344 

Membership,  aggregate Steinbiss,22 

No  guarantee  of  character  and  efficiency Leo.lOO 

Nonunion  labor 

Attitude  toward  strikes Steinbiss,22 

Coercion  opposed Allen,  681;  Dimock,604 

Pottery  Industry Clayton,  636, 680 

Ristoryof O'Neill,  652, 658 

Profit  sharing,  attitude  toward Qihnan,  863, 860 

Prosperity  greater  in  good  times Steinbiss,  21 

ReKistration,  Great  Britain,  legal  effects Willoughby,  175, 176 

Righttoform Dimock, 605;  Cheney, 738 

Increasingly  recognized Potter,8,4 

Saloons,  meeting  places  oonnected  with Reynolds,  80 

Sanitary  ware  manufacture Campbell ,  625 

Secret  ballot  desirable Dimock,694 

Shipyard  workers Cramp,  416 

Silk  dyeing  mills Weidmann,  705 

Silk  mills Audreae,603 

Slasher  Tenders'  Union  of  Fall  River Jackson,  681 

Socialism,  spread  of,  prevented  by Brooks,  140, 141 
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Labor  organizationB— Continned.  I^a«e. 

Southern  States,  growth  in O'Donnell,  570 

Street  Car  Employees  of  America,  Amalgamated.      (See  Street  car 
employees  of  America. ) 

Strikes  prevented  by Fox,  144, 1 46;  Tansey,  5S0;  Jackson,  582 

Strikes,  violence  in,  not  countenanced Fox,  146 

Sweat  shops,  attitnde  toward Lappin,251;  Hnghe4.260 

Tile  industry, unorganized Lawshe,638 

Typographical  Union.     (See  Typographical  Union.) 
union  label.    (See  Union  label.) 

Wages,  effect  on Steinbiss,  16;  Leo,  100;  Cresson,  371 

Weavers'  Progressive  Association  of  Fall  River Whitehead.  573, 574 

Woolen  manufacture.  Philadelphia Folwell.214,217,218 

Workingmen's  Federation  of  the  State  of  New  York.     (See  Working- 
men's  Federation.) 

Labor  statistics: 

State  Bureau,  Missouri Rixey,61,62,73-75 

Lace  curtains: 

Manufacture  in  United  States Leake,274 

Lace  workers: 

Philadelphia,  importation  despite  contract  labor  law ,  Symonds,  265 

Land  values: 

Agricultural,  Missouri Rixey,76 

Landlord  and  tenant: 

Leniency  of  landlords  in  industrial  depression Hourwich,  166 

Lasters'  Protective  Association  of  America: 

Philadelphia,  attempts  to  secure  arbitration  discussed Croxton,  825 

Establishment  in Goodwin.  302 

Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association,  attitude  toward  . .   . .  Cro.x ton.  324. 827 

Contest  with . . .    Goodwin,  295 

Strikes  caused  by Croxton,327,328;  Wilkins,847 

Lasting  machines: 

Opposed  by  laborers M'Dermott,  506 

Successful Howe, 491;  M'Dermott,503 

Leather  indixstry ^ Foerderer,  315, 820 

Calfskin Foerderer;  319 

Exports Foerderer.  315, 316. 318;  M'Dermott,  507 

French  kid  superseded Foerderer,  316-318 

Glazed  kid Foerderer,  815-320 

Imports M'Dermott,  508 

Sheepskin    Koerderer,  318 

Sources.        Schober.  343, 346 

Tanning,  little  change  in  process M'Dermott,  508 

Tariff,  effect  on  price  of  hides M'Dermott,  506, 507 

Leclaire  &  Co. : 

Profitsharing Nelson.  359, 860;  Gilman,  365, 366 

Legal  Aid  Society: 

New  York Reynolds,80 

Legislation  (see  also  Immigration;  Labor): 

Housing  of  working  people Potter,5,7 

Industrial  combinations,  national  corporation  law  desirable Howe,  489 

Labor  organizations,  influence  of Lawson  i  U  l-10<5:  Harding.  107, 1 10 

Labor  organizations,  lobbying  by Leo,  102, 103:  Lawson,  104 

Mechanics  lien  law Hourwich,  156;  O  Brien,  436 

Overlegislation,  tendency  to Potter,  7 

Public  work,  granite  to  be  cut  within  the  State  ... Leo,  9.7;  Harding,  108 

Referendum,  disadvantages Steinbiss,  14 

Strikes Hourwich,  154 

Sweatshops Reynolds, 84-86, 90-92;  Brooks,  129-137 

Unemployment,  questionable  value  Potter,  11 

Wages,  prevailing  rate  law  criticised ..    Leo,  101-103 

Legislators: 

Blacklisting,  by  labor  organizations : Harding,  107, 108;  Leo,  103 

Libraries: 

For  employees 

Circulating  library  established  by  J.  H.  Williams  &  Co Redfield,  659 

Extensively  patronized Redfield.  659 

New  York Blaustein.llS 

Public Harrah,353 
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Lien:  Pa«e. 

ArtisaD's,  inefSciency HoDrwich,156 

Linen  manufacture Leake,  273-275 

Tariff ,  effect  of . - Leake,275 

Linen  Thread  Company: 

Advantages  secured  through  formation Barbour,  728 

Nature  of  business Barbour,  728, 724 

Conditions  generally .    Barbour.  728-726 

American  market  largely  supplied  by  American  manufacturers.  Barbour,  724 

Consumption  in  United  States Barbour,  724, 725 

Domestic  competition Barbour,  726 

Exports,noDe    Barbour,724 

Imports  for  fish  nets Barbour,  724 

Protective  tariff ,  establishment  due  to Barbour,  725 

Wages  higher  in  United  States  than  abroad Barbour,  724 

Liquors: 

Intoxicating,  beer  t7.  whisky Woods,  204 

Lobbying: 

Employers Lawson,104 

Labor  organizations Leo,102,103;  Lawson,104 

Lockouts: 

Cooperative  enterprises  a  remedy Steinbi88,26 

SymfMftthetic Leo,96,97 

Locomotives: 

American  and  European Con  verse ,  23 1 ,  282 ,  285 

Manufacture  and  sale Converse,  280-286 

Looms: 

Improvements  made Draper,  461 

Northruploom -. Draper,461 

Cost  of  perfecting ..  Draper, 462 

Exports  to  Japan Draper,468 

Foreign  use  of.. Draper,  468 

Woolen  manufacture,  use  in    Draper,  470 

Silk  industry,  number  in  use Allen,686 

Lyons: 

Center  for  European  raw  silks Cheney,  727 

Machinery  (see  also  Cotton  machinery;  Shoe  madiinery,) 

American ,  workmen  of  other  countries  can  not  use  efficiently .  Schober,  848, 844 

Boot  and  shoe  manufacture,  effects Gkx)dwin,  298; 

Collins,  807;  Croxton,828;  Howe,  486;  M'Dermott,  502, 505, 506 

Defective,  pointed  out  by  employees  of  J.  H.  Williams  &  Co Redfield,  658 

English  trade  unions  limit  efficiency  of Schober,844 

Hoursof  labor  shortened  by M'Dermott, 502 

Iron  molding,  character  and  effects Fox,  146, 148, 149 

Labor. effect  on. Whitehead, 577 

Lal)or  organizations 

Attitude  toward,  iron  moldera Brooks,  189-141;  Fox,146,150 

Efficiency  of,  limited  by..  Schober,844 

Laborers,  opposition  to  lasting  machines M'Dermott,  506 

Manufacture Cresson,  266-271 

Wages Cresson,  266, 270, 271 

Minimized  in  State  prison,  Indiana McCormack,60 

Pottery  industry 

American,  very  efficient Burgess,618 

Use  in ONeill,  652, 654 

Prices,  increase  in Cha6e,558 

Sanitary  wares,  little  used  in  manufacture  of .  Campbell,  626 

Silk,  American  silk  mills  equipped  with  American  machinery.  Weidmann,  704 

Sweat  shops  hinder  introduction Brooks,  130-182 

Tanning Foerderer,817 

Textile  manufacture,  American  invention Leake,276 

Transmission,  exports Cresson,  266-268 

Wages  increased  by M'Dermott,  505 

Worsted  manufacture,  importation  necessary Steel,  246 

Maoy,  B.  H.,  A  Ck>.: 

Provision  for  employees  praised Potter,6 

Manual  training  schools: 

AdTOcated Harrah,  858, 858 
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Manufacturers'  Club:  Page- 

Philadelphia . Gray,205,213 

Marble: 

Inferior  to  tile  for  sanitary  purposes Law8he,632 

Marble  works: 

Strikes,  New  York Potter,l,4 

Mason  Builders'  Association  of  New  York: 

Legitimate  organization  of  builders  of  New  York O'Brien,  427 

Massachusetts: 

Corporation  laws,  patents  as  assets -. Howe,  492 

Labor  laws  on  the  whole  satisfactory Dimock,696 

Sweatshop-inspection  law Brooks,  139-131,137 

Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills,  Georgia: 

Business,  capitalization,  etc Loyering,528 

Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills,  Lowell: 

Business,  capitalization,  etc ..-  Levering, 528, 529 

Master  Carpenters'  Association: 

New  York,  relations  with  journeymen Harding,  1 10-114 

Mattings,  straw: 

Cheapness  due  to  cheap  labor McNeir,718 

Importations .   .  Dornan, 310-318 

Effect  on  American  ingrain  carpets McNeir,  712, 714, 715 

Power  loom  weaving  introduced  into  China McNeir,  714 

Tariff  should  be  increased.. ^-.. McNeir,  715 

Mechanics: 

Food  and  lodging  compared  with  farmers Wyckoff,  192, 193 

Mechanics'  lien  law: 
New  York 

Amendment  of,  desirable O'Brien,  436 

Inefficient Hourwich,  156 

Merchant  marine  (see  also  Ship  builditig;  Ship  subsidies,) 

Cost  of  running  American  snips Cramp,  404, 407, 413 

Discriminating  duties Cramp,412 

Germany  in  possession  of  North  Atlantic  trade Cramp,  411 

Ocean  freights,  decrease  in ..  Cramp,  400 

Revival  of ,  discussed Cramp,  399, 409 

Merrimac  Manufacturing  Company: 

Business,  capitalization,  etc Lovering,  528, 529 

Mesqpotamians: 

New  York  City Potter,  5, 6 

Midvale  Steel  Company Harrah,  849-358 

Migration  of  workingmen: 

Caused  by  lack  of  work Steinbis8,17 

Militia: 

Use  in  strikes  deprecated Rixey,67-69 

Minnesota: 

Board  of  State  guardians  for  children Commons,  45, 46 

Missouri: 

Agricultural  land  values Blzey,76 

Commissioner  of  labor  statistics Rixey,61,63,78-75 

Factory  inspection — Rixey,61,72,73 

Mining  interests Rixey,  76 

Negro  labor Rixey, 74 

Model  villages: 

Erupp  establishments,  Essen,  etc Willoughby,  177, 178 

Leclaire Nelson,  361 

Money  question: 

GK)ld  standard,  effects  not  universally  beneficial Dornan,  818 

International  bimetallism,  desirability Dornan,  3 11-318 

Silver  purchase,  cessation,  effect  on  carpet  industry Dornan,  31 1-318 

Monopolies: 

Patents Gibson,  286, 287, 289 

Municipal  philanthropy: 

Boston Woods,203 

Mutton: 

Refrigeration,  extent  and  effe  !s Justice,  374, 876, 380 

National  Building  Trades  Council.     (See  Building  trades  councils.) 

National  Founders'  Association: 

Relations  to  ^ron  Molders'  Union    Fox,  145 
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nationality  of  working  people.     (See  Foreigtirborru)  Paur©. 

Hatiiraliz  a  t  i  on : 

Strict  examination  advocated BlaDstein,  125 

Ne^o  labor: 

Importation  to  Indiana McCormack,56 

Midvale  Steel  Company Harrah,353 

Missouri Bixey,74 

Nelson,  N.  O.,  Comi>any: 

Profitsharing Nelson, 358-362;  Gilman, 369 

New  Bedford,  Mass.: 

Cotton  industry Crapo»535 

Advantages  possessed  for Pierce,  541 

Capital  invested  in - Pierce,  542 

Superior  class  of  labor  in  mills ..  Pierce,  642 

New  Bedford  Textile  School: 

Course  of  instmction .  students,  tuition,  etc Brooks,  552-554 

Superior  to  textile  schools  abroad Brooks,  553 

New  England: 

Boot  and  shoe  industry 

Capital  employed  in M*Dermott,  498 

Centerof.     . M'Dermott,  498, 499, 501 

Compared  with  Philadelphia Good  win,  802, 803 

Product  per  man  in,  greater  than  elsewhere M'Dermott,  499 

Wages  higher  than  elsewhere     M'Dermott,  499 

Textile  manufacture. -. Leake,  274. 275, 280 

Transit-in -bond  pri  v  ilege,  injured  by  abolition  of Crapo,  540 

New  England  Cotton  Tarn  Company: 
Eflfect  of  formation- 
Economies  secured Knowle8,546 

Employment Knowles,  549 

Prices - Knowles,  546 

Wages Knowle8,546 

Organization Knowles,  546 

New  South  Wales: 

Labor  colony Commons,  40 

New  York: 

Epileptic  colony Commons,  87 

Arbitration,  law  as  to O'Brien,  487 

Hours  of  labor  in  employment  on  public  works  fixed  by  law O'Brien,  434 

Strikes,  law  as  to         Hourwich,154 

Sweut  shop  inspection  law  . Reynolds,  84-86, 90, 92;  Brooks,  129-187 

Wages,  prevailing  rates  of ,  law Leo,  101-108 

New  York  Board  ot  Mediation  and  Conciliation Potter,  1, 2 

New  York  City: 

Building  trades Leo,  95-108 

Conditions   Harding,  106-114 

Board  of  business  agents Steinbi88,15 

Dual  organizat  on  of Steinbi8s,ld 

Building  trades  council,  organization Leo.  101 

Contains  most  densely  populated  ward  in  the  world Potter,  5 

Mesopotamians  in Potter,  5, 6 

Police  corruption Blaustein,  124, 125 

Social  settlements „ Potter,  5, 9 

Street  sweeping  department,  management  under  Col.  Waring..  Commons, 42 

Sweatshops Brooks,  129-187 

New  Zealand: 

Compulsory  arbitration- 
Discussed      Common8,48;  McCormack,58 

Law  criticised Potter,  3, 7 

Labor  gazette Commons,  41 

Nickel: 

Alleged  monopoly Harrah,857 

Night  work: 

Should  be  prohibited  for  women  and  children O'Donnell,  570 

Nonotuck  Silk  Company: Dimock,698 

Employees 

Houses  rented  to Dimock,694 

Number  of         .   Dimock,798 

Women .  boarding  houses  provided  for Dimock,  695, 697 
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Nonotuck  Silk  Company— Continued.  Page. 

Employment,  continnoas .  ..  Dimock,694 

Bnsiness,  growth  of Dimock,  693, 694 

Northrup  loom.    (See  Looms,) 

Ocean  transportation: 

New  York  and  Philadelphia,  facilities Gray,  209, 210 

Ohio: 

Compnlsory  arbitration  proposed  in McComiack,51 

Institution  for  feeble  minded  Common8,88 

Optical  instruments,  manufacture: 

Imports  and  exports Gray,20d-213 

Skilled  workmeo,  methods  of  obtaining Gray,  211 

Oriental  rugs: 

American  products,  no  competition  with McNeir,  710, 71 1 

Imports 

Domestic  production  stimulated  by McNeir,  712 

Increased,  reason  for McNeir,  711 

Tariff  reduction  advocated McNeir,  711 

Overpopulation : 

Not  feared  in  United  States Wyckoff,195 

Overproduction: 

Bonuses  for , Harrah,849 

Ck)tton  manufacture Crapo.537 

Overtime: 

Shoe  manufacture,  reasons  for Goodwin,  801 

Paper  boxes: 

Sweat  shop  manufacture Lappin,  248, 250 

Paris  Exposition: 

Exhibit  of  American  silks  not  representative Allen,  669, 687 

Patents: 

Assets  should  include Howe,  492 

Granted  too  freely Gibson, 286-289 

Litigation,  legislation  to  reduce  expense  of,  desirable Howe,  489 

Locomotives Converse,  233 

Tanning  process Foerderer,  816-818 

Paupers  (see  also  Begging  tramps): 

Proper  treatment Woods,201 

Pawnshops Reynolds,  79 

Chicago,  1898 Hourwich,166 

Pensions,  industrial: 

Midvale  Steel  Company Harrah,852 

Pere  Marquette  Railroad  Company: 

Eastern  connections  of Crapo,538 

Union  of  roads Crapo,588 

Philadelphia: 

Commercial  Museum.    (See  Commercial  Museum.) 

Housing  of  working  people Folwell,215 

Shoe  manufacture 

Conditions  of Goodwin,  291-805;  Collins,  306-808 

Number  employed Croxton,825 

Sweatshops  Lappin, 248-252;  Milligan, 252-255 

Textile  manufacture,  character Leake,  278-275 

Picketing.     ( See  Strikes. ) 

Piecework: 

Cloak  making,  New  York Hourwich,151 

Shoe  industry .  Gk)odwin,801 

Results  compared  with  time  work Mundell,341 

Steel  manufacture Harrah,349 

Wages  reduced  by  changes  to  and  from.: Gk)odwin,297 

Plush  industry: 

Conditions  generally Hopewell,  521-527 

Competition,  effect  on  prices Hopewell,  522, 525 

Competition,  foreign  ; Hopewell, 522 

Development  of ,  United  States Hopewell, 521, 522, 528 

Distinction  between  plushes  and  velvets Cheney,  780 

Imports,  undervaluation  of Hopewell,522 

Prices,  reduced  through  American  competition Hopewell,  522, 625 

Police: 

New  York,  corruption Blaustein,  124, 125 

St.  Louis,  under  State  control Rixey,68,73 
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Politics:  P»ere- 

Inspection  of  sweat  shops,  prevented  by Brooks,139 

Local,  soorce  of  power  of  organisation Woods,  199 

Pooling.     ( See  Railroads, ) 
Porcelain  wares: 

American  market  controlled  by  American  mannfactnrers Campbell,  625 

Export  by  American  mannfactnrers Campbell,  635 

Qrowth  of  mannfactnre  in  United  States Campbell,  625 

Pottery  industry.     (See  also  Santtory  toare;  Tile,) 

Conditions  generally   Bnrgees,  604-624;  Campbell,  624-630; 

CUyton,  636-642;  Morgan,  643-650;  O'Neill,  651 
American  products 

Equal  to  foreign  products Burgees.  €05, 608; 

Clayton,  639, 642;  Morgan,  650:  O'Neill,  655 

Prejudice  against Morgan,  649, 050 

Sold  as  foreign  made  products M  organ .  649, 650 

Breakage  a  loss  to  employer ONeill,653 

Capital  invested ._.    Burgess,606 

Centennial  ExiHJsition,  impetus  given  by.-  Burgess,  604 

Classes  of  wares  manufactured O'Neill,  653 

Commercially  important  since  1863 Burgess,  604 

Competition,  foreign Morgan,  648 

.lapanese,  not  greatly  affected  by Burgess,  611 

Development  . .-  Burgess.  tSOo.  606 

Dingley  law,  effect  cm O'Neill,  651 

Employees 

Condition  compared  with  foreign Morgan,  647 

Number  of - Burgess,  606 

Trenton Morgan,  646 

Women Morgan,  646 

English  \% orkmen  more  skiUful Burgess, 613 

First  fact  ry  established,  1765 Burgess,  604 

Freight  discriminations  in  favor  of  foreign  manufacturers,  effect 

Clayton,  637 

Government  inveetiglltions  advocated Clayton, 636 

Labor 

Largely  hand Morgan,643 

Hoursof   Burgess, 608, 612;  Morgan, 644, 648 

Skilled Morgan,648 

Western  and  Eastern  factories  compared .  Morgan,647 

Machinery 

American. more  efficient    Burge88.618 

More  used  in  Western  than  in  Eastern  factories O'Neill.  652, 654 

RHwmaterials  Burffe9s,608 

Baw  material  imported O'Neill,  655 

Tariff 

Dependenton Burgess, 611;  Campbell, 628;  O'Neill, 651 

Handicapped  by  imperfect  law .    Clayton,  637, 638 

Specific  duty  desirable Burgess,  611;  Clayton,  637, 638 

Technical  schools  needed  for  development  of Campbell,  626;  Clayton,  637 

Trenton,  principal  center Burgess,  609;  Morgan,  646 

Wages 

American  compared  with  foreign. .  Burgees,  607;  Morgan,  644;  O'Neill,  656 

Averagerate Morgan,644 

Decreased  under  Wilson  tariff  law Burgess,  608 

Increased  under  Dingley  tariff  law Burge8s,608 

Uniform  scale  in  force  in  Western  potteries Bnrgess,  607 

Uniform  scale  fixed  by  national  organization  of  potters  unsatis- 
factory  Morgan.  044, 645 

Wilson  law,  effect  on Clayton,  641;  O'Neill.  651 

Women,  employment  of Morgan,  646 

Powderly,  Terence  V.: 

Certain  actions  commended Croxton,323 

Prices: 

Agreements,  cotton  yams  _ Leake,  275, 277, 280 

Boots  and  shoes 

Decrease  through  introdnction  of  machinery M'Dermott,  505 

No  increase  since  imposition  of  tariff  on  hides M'Dermott,  507 

Carpets,  advance  in  last  5  years McNeir,717 
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Prices— Continued.  Page. 

Ck>mbmations,  industrial,  effect Harrah.  357, 358 

American  Woolen  Company VVood,516 

New  England  Cotton  Yam  Company Enowles,546 

Steel  combination Redfield,668 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Company Howe,  490 

Cotton,  high  because  of  small  supply Loyering,531 

Cotton  goods 

Increaseof Lovering.  534 

Printed,  lower  than  formerly Godfrey,  478 

Export.     (See  Export  piHees. ) 

Food  and  clothing,  England  and  America Steel,  238, 239 

Index  of  prosperity C'Ommons,  34, 35 

Machinery,  increaseof.  Chase, 558 

Plush,  reauced  through  American  competition Hopewell,  522, 525 

Retail,  higher  in  poor  neighborhoods Reynolds,  94 

Rise,  increased  cost  of  living,  St.  Louis. Rixey,77 

Sanitary  wares,  decrease  of Campbell,  625, 629 

Silks 

Fixed  by  competition Allen,675 

Lower  througn  establishment  of  silk  industry  in  United  States  . . 

Allen,  682;  Andreae,690 

Reel Cheney,727 

SewiDg  silk,  cost  of  production  determines Dimock,  696 

Tariff,  removal  of ,  effect  on Dimock,  o96 

Spun Cheney,  727 

Waste Cheney,727 

Yams Cheney,  727 

Textiles,  decreased  materially Cheney,730 

Steel  products 

Fluctuation    : Redfield,668 

Steadied  by  formation  of  steel  combination Redfield,  668 

Tariff,  effect  on Schober,844 

Wool Justice,  378, 379 

Woolen  goods,  lower  sinc«  formation  of  American  Woolen  Company. 

Wood,  516 
Printing  trade: 

Trampsin Commons, 45 

Prisons  (see  also  Convict  labor) : 

Evil  effect  of  commitment  to  Commons,  38, 40 

Reform,  work  of  State  boards Commons,  82, 33 

Procter  &  Gamble  Company: 

Profitsharing Gilman,369 

Productive  capacity: 

American  and  European  compared Foederer,  319;  Harrah,  354, 355 

Profitsharing Nelson, 358-862 

American  less  successful  than  Europe  WUloughby ,  177, 178 

France Gilman,365,366 

Labor  organizations,  attitude  toward Oilman,  863, 369 

Loss  shariDg  discussed Oilman,  364, 365 

Productive  cooperation,  superiority  to Gilman,366 

United  States Oilman,  367, 869 

Profits: 

Carpet  industry McNeir,  708, 710 

Cotton  industry Levering,  580; 

Pierce,  544;  Knowles,547;  Chase,  560;  Jackson,  583, 584;  Davis,  590 

Pottery  industry Clayton,641 

Shipbuilding Cramp,420 

Silk  industry Andreae,693;  Cheney,  785 

Prostitution: 

Causes Woods.  200 

Confinement  and  training  of  prostitutes  advocated Woods,  201 

Tenement  houses,  Boston Woods,204 

Provident  Loan  Association: 

New  York Reynolds,  79 

Public  baths.    (See  Baths,) 
Public  contracts : 
Army  contracts 

Letting  of ,  to  department  stores Goodwin,  298, 300 

Shoes,  method  of  letting Muudell,  341, 842 
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Public  contracts— Continued.  Pago- 
Raw  material Harrah,354 

Sweat  ^op  manufacture 

Army  clothing Lappin,249 

Gtoods  exdud^  from,  Canada Brooks,  135 

Goods  excluded  from,  Great  Britain Brooks,  135 

Public  employment: 

Politics,  means  of  excluding.  Commons,42 

Remedyfor unemployment Commons, 41, 43 

Public  works : 

Gh-anite,  finishing  within  the  State  required Lieo,  97;  Harding,  108 

Hoursof  labor, New  York 0'Brien,484 

Remedy  for  unemployment Willoughby ,  181 ;  Woods,  201 

Bailroads: 
Arbitration 

Compulsory,  of  labor  disputes,  advocated McCormack,  50, 51 ,  59 

Refusal  to  arbitrate  should  be  punished  by  withdrawal  of  fran- 
chise  OBrien,438 

Classification  of  freight,  change  criticised Leake,  277 

Consolidation,  advantages Crapo,  539 

Equipment,  evolution. Converse,  231, 232 

Freight  rates 

Discriminations,  pottery Burgees,  609;  Clayton,  687 

Fixed  by  railroad  managers Crapo,539 

Inequalities Lawshe,  634, 636 

Rattan  goods,  excessive  -  • Salomon.  720, 721 

Import  and  export  rates  - .  Salomon,  720:  S1ebert,736;  Wamecke,737 

Uniform  agreement  to  equalize  by  tile  manufacturers Lawshe,  635 

Uniform  legislation  advocated Clayton,  640 

Pooling 

Interstate  commerce  law,  provision  has  led  to  abuses Crapo,  539 

Ship  subsidies,  opposition  to Cramp,  411 

Speed  of  trains Converse,  232 

Bamie: 

Not  yet  a  oonunercial  factor Homer.  701 

Posnbilities  in,  as  article  of  conunerce Wilson,  445, 446 

Battan  industry: 

Convict  labor Salomon,  721 ,  722;  Siebert.  737;  Wamecke,  737 

Freight  rates,  excessive ,  handicapped  by Salomon,  720, 721 

Freight  rates,  export Salomon,  720;  Siebert,  736;  Warnecke,  737 

Import  trade     ^..  Salomon,  720, 721 ;  Siebert,  736;  Wamecke,  737 

Labor  largely  hand  labor Salomon,  720, 722 

Tariff  inadequate Salomon,  721 

Sufiftciently  protective Siebert,  736;  Warnecke,  738 

Wages  Salomon, 720 

Rebates: 

Carpets,  reexports McNeir.716 

Wool,  reexported,  not  practicable  to  collect Wood,515 

Woolen  goods,  advocated  on  all  goods  exported Wood,  515 

Reciprocity: 

Advocated Jackson,  587, 588 

Effect  on  cotton  exports DaviB,592 

Treaties Conver8e,235 

Argentina,  condemned Justice,  386-396 

Referendum: 

Disadvantages,  slowness  of  decision Steinblss,14 

Refrigeration: 

Mutton,  extent  and  effects Justice,  374, 376, 388 

Rent: 

Im];)ortance  to  laborers Brooks.  130 

Tenementpopulation.  Boston Woods,  199 

Revision  of  tariff;     (See  Tariff. ) 
Roumania: 

Jews,  oppressive  laws  against Blaustein,  122, 123 

Roumanians: 

Characterofinmugrunts, New  York Beynolds,82 
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Bug«  (see  also  Oriental  riiga) :  Page. 

Importation Dornan,315 

Relation  to  carpet  industry Doman,315 

Bussia: 

Locomodyes,  American Converse,  233, 334 

Bussians: 

Sweat  shop  workers Lappan,250 

Sabbath  observance: 

Jews.. Blaustein,116,117,120,12l 

Safety  appliances: 

Provi^  in  works  of  J.  H.  Williams&Co Bedfield,0.>8 

St.  Louis: 

Police  under  State  control Rixey,63,72 

Street  car  strike. .  Steinbiss,81,32;  Rixey,tt2-(i8 

St.  Louis  Building  Trades  Council Stelnbiss,  13-15,20 

Api)royal  of  trade  agreements Steinbi8s,23 

St.  Louis  Kxposition Steinbi8S,13 

Building  Trades  Ck>uncil,  action  of Steinbiss,  13 

Union  labor  only  employed Steinbis8,25 

Saloons; 

Labor  organizations,  meeting  places  connected  with Reynolds.  80 

Salvation  Army: 

Boston Woods.  204 

Labor  colonies Commons,40 

Sanford  mills: 

Description  of  business Hopewell,525 

Employees,  number  of Hopewell,  526 

Ou^ntof  Hopewell,  520 

Sanitary  ware  manuf ac  i  ure.    (See  also  Pottery, ) 

Conditions  generally  .  Campbell,  624-630 

American  market  controlled  by  American  manufacturers Campbell,  624 

Development  of Campbell,  625 

Employees,  number  of Campbell,  625 

Exports Campbell,  624 

Growth  in  United  States Campbell,  624 

Handwork Campbell,  626 

Output Campbell.625 

Prices,  decrease  in Campbell,  625, 629 

Rawmaterials Campbell,625 

Sanitation  and  safety  (see  idso  Sweat  shops;  Tenement  houses.) 

Bake  shops,  Philadelphia Symonds,  262, 263 

J.  H.  Williams&Co... Redfield,  657-^68 

Saturday  half  holiday: 

Work  absolutely  forbidden  on,  carpenters,  New  York Harding,  110 

Savings  bank: 

Conservative  influence Potter,5 

Penny  Provident  Fund,  New  York Reynolds,  79;  Blaustein,  1 16 

Philadelphia Cresson,271 

School  of  Industrial  Art,  Philadelphia ..  Miller,  211^228 

Schools: 

Ceramic  art,  needed  for  development  of  pottery  industry Burgess,  609 

Public,  industrial  education  in Miller,  225, 226 

Insufficient,  New  York Blaustein,  128 

Technical,  desirability  of Burgess,  609;  Campbell,  626;  Clayton,  687 

Servants: 

Ortificates  of  employers  demanded  by Potter,4 

Sheep: 

Blooded,  sales  and  value Ju8tioe,890 

Mutton Justice, 374, 876 

Number  in  United  States Justice,  372-375 

Wool  production  per  head Justice,874 

Shipbuilding: 

Advantages  of  United  States. Oamp,411 

British  snipe  built  in  America Cramp,  408 

Coastwise  trade,  ships  for,  built  in  American  yards Cramp,  404 

Combinations Harrah,  355, 356 

Impossible Chramp,417 

Competitive  bidding  In Cramp,  406 

Construction,  cost  of -.  Cramn,  404, 408 

America  and  Europe  compared Cramp,  405, 407, 408, 413, 414 
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Shipbuildinfip— Gontinned.  Pa«:e. 

Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Company Cramp,  397-416 

GK>yemment  ships 

Armstrong  Company Cramp,418 

Great  Britain. policy Cramp,409 

Prices  paid  for Cramp,408 

Kznpp  Company Cramp,  418 

Profits - Cramp,  419, 420 

UnitedStates Cramp,41« 

Vickers  Company Cramp,418 

Warships Cramp,  418, 420 

Labor  orgamzations Cramp,  416 

Pacificcoast Cramp, 403, 404 

Philadelphia,  center  of Cramp,  401-408 

Kaw  materials,  cost  of . .  Cramp,  413 

Shipyards,  equipment  of Cramp,  U4 

Extension  desirable Cramp,  418 

Transoceanic  lines,  investment  of  American  money Cramp,  404, 408, 414 

Wages,  American  and  British  compared Cramp,  418, 414 

Wages,  Pacific  coast  and  East  compared Cramp,  416 

Workmen,  nationali^  of Cramp,  415 

Workmen, scarcity  of Cramp,415 

Ship  subsidies  (see  also  Merchant  marine.) 

Necessity  for Cramp,  410 

Opposition  to,  forms  of Cramp,410,411 

Wwdom  doubtful Gray,207,210 

Ships: 

Classification  of,  discrimination  against  American Cramp,  414 

Shoddies: 

Consist  of  worked-over  wool Wood,520 

England  and  G^ermany  Steel,240 

Importation Justice,  376, 377;  Wood,  515 

Use Justice  376,377 

Use,  benefit  to  public Wood,520 

Fine  goods,  not  used  in Wood,  520 

Foreign Wood.518 

Increasing Wood,515 

Woolen  manufactures Wood,  515, 517, 518, 519, 520 

Shoe  industry:    (See  Boot  and  shoe  industry,) 
Shoe  machinery: 

Operated  under  leases M'Dermott,  503 

Shoe  machinery  industry: 

Tariff  on  steel  has  no  effect  on Howe,  489 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Company Howe,  482^-492 

Silk: 

Raw,  imports Allen,  671;  Andreae,691;  Homer,  700, 701;  Cheney,  726 

Lyons,  tne  center  for  European Cheney,  727 

Reel,  range  of  prices Cheney,  727 

Sewing,  American  best  in  the  world Allen,687 

Imports Dimock,696 

Prices I)imock,696 

Spun 

Made  from  waste  silk Cheney,727 

Range  of  prices Cheney,727 

Waste,  range  of  prices Cheney,  727 

Yams,  range  of  prices Cheney,  727 

Silk  Association  of  America: 

Nature  of  organization Allen,  677 

Silk  culture: 

High  cost  of  labor  prevents  silk  culture  in  this  country Cheney,  726 

Silk  industry: 

Capital  in  vested Allen,  685 

Centralization,  advantages  of  limited Cheney,  734 

Cheney  Brothers,  output  of  silks  by    Cheney,  732 

CJheney  Brothers,  varieties  manufactured  by Cheney,  726, 727, 728 

Conipetition 

Pricesfixedby , Allen, 675;  Andreae, 690 

Strong  domestic Andreae,692 
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Silk  industry— Continue.  Page. 

ConditionB  generally. Alien,  669-689; 

Andreae,  690-693;  Dimock.  693-699:  Homer, 
700-703:  Weidmann,  704-707;  Cheney,  726-736 

Consumers  benefited  by  establishment  of Allen,  682;  Andreae,  690 

Development Allen.  670;  Homer,  700;  Cheney,  726, 727, 730 

Classes  of  silk  manufactured  in  the  United  States Allen,  674 

Mills  in  26  States    Allen,  685 

Reasons  for  rapid,  in  United  States Allen,  670, 671 


ttciency  of  American  dyers    Allen,  672 

Fully  developed  in  America Weidmann,  704 

Hoursof  labor Weidmann, 705 

Wages - .  Weidmann,  705 

Earnings Andreae,  693;  Homer,  701;  Cheney,  736 

Finishing  departments  established  by  American  manufacturers. . .  Allen,  678 

Foreign  competition Allen,  677, 678;  Homer,  700;  Cheney,  727 

Immigration,  development  assisted  by Allen,  670 

Labor,  condition  of Allen,  676;  Cheney,  729 

Number  of  establishments Allen,  685 

Output  of  United  States Allen,  686 

Pennsylvania,  reasons  t  or  establishment  in Homer,  702, 708 

Pile  fabrics,  manufacture  of  velour.. Cheney,  730 

Prices  fixed  by  competition Allen,  675;  Andreae,  690 

Printing  developed  under  Dingley  tariff  law Allen,  674 

Process  of  manufacture Cheney,  727, 728 

Raw  silk,  qualities  used  by  American  manufacturers Allen,  672 

Sewing  silk 

'     Development  of  industry I>imock,698 

Hoursof  labor Dimock, 694, 695 

Tariff ,  effect  of Dimock,  696, 697 

Silk  throwingdepartmentsestablishedby  American  manufacturers.  Allen,  672 

Statistics  of  United  States  Twelfth  Census    Allen,  685, 686 

Superior  equipment  of  American  mills Allen,  678 

Tariff 

Dependent  on Dimock,  696, 697;  Homer,  703:  Cheney,  781 

Depressed  condition  under  Wilson  law Weidmann,  706, 707; 

Cheney,  732, 788 

Development  assisted  by Allen,  670; 

Andreae,  692;  Homer,  700;  Weidmann,  707 

Wages Allen,676 

Cheney  Brothers Cheney,  729 

Higher  in  this  country  than  abroad.. Cheney,  729 

Total  yearly  amount Allen,  685 

Silk  machinery: 

American  silk  mills  equipped  with  American  machinery Weidmann,  704 

Handlooms  little  used  in  United  States Allen,  686;  Cheney,  727 

Power  looms 

American,  superiority  of Weidmann, 707 

Exports Weidmann,  707 

Little  used  abroad Cheney ,  728, 729 

Number  employed  in  United  States 1... Allen,  686 

Silk  textiles: 

American  and  foreign  compared Homer,  708;  Weidmann,  707 

Calcutta  the  silk  center  of  India Cheney,  727 

Exports Allen,  679;  Andreae,  690;  Homer,  708;  Cheney,  731 

Impjorts Allen,  678, 679:  Andreae,  690, 691, 692;  Cheney,  727 

Paris  ESxposition,  exhibit  of  American  silks  not  representative.  Allen,  087, 689 

Pile  fabrics,  distinction  between  velvets  and  plushes Cheney,  780 

Price,  decrease  in    Cheney,  730 

Sales  through  commission  houses./. Allen, 674 

Shanghai  the  silk  center  of  China Cheney,  727 

Yokohama  the  silk  center  of  Japan  Cheney,  727 

Silver: 

Free  coinage  advocated  mostly  by  least  thrifty  farmers Wyckoff ,  196 

Arguments  for Wyckoff,  197 

Purchase  of,  Sherman  law,  cessation,  effect  on  ingrain  carpet  industry . 

Doman,  311-818 
Slasher  Tenders'  Union  of  Fall  River: 

Membership,  dues,  etc ^  ...Bi^4^^e^^yi^^  Jackson, 581 
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Social  settlements:  Page- 
Boston,  South  End  House Wood8,198,203 

College,  objects  generally Woods,198 

Educational  Alliance  of  New  York Blaustein,  114-120 

New  York,  Staunton  street Potter,5,9 

New  York,  Univenjity  Settlement Reynolds,  78-82 

Origin Potter, 8,9 

Socialism: 

Absence  from  rural  communities  of  the  West Wyckoff ,  191 ,  192 

Character  and  opinions  of  socialists,  Chicago Wyckoflf.  188, 196 

Destroyed  by  influence  of  building  and  loan  associations Burk,  602 

Labor  organizations,  strength  of ,  ninders  spread  of Brooks,  140. 141 

Nationality  of  socialists,  Chicago Wyckoff,188 

Remedy  for  sweat  shops Blanstein,  127 

Thrift  and  success  antagonistic  to Wyckoff,  196 

South  America: 

Trade  with Gray,  206, 207, 211, 213 

South  End  House,  Boston ...  Woods,  198, 203 

Southern  Cotton  Mills: 

Advantages  possessed  by  Lovering,  529, 530 

Southern  States: 

Cotton  manufacture 

Advantages  possessed  for Draper,  469 

Increasing  more  rapidly  than  in  New  England Draper,  465 

Textile  manufacture Leake,  275, 280 

Specific  duties.     (See  Tariff.) 

Spindles: 

Improvements  made  since  1870 Draper,  460, 461 

Standard  of  living: 

American, importance  of  maintaining.  Woods, 202 

American  working  classes  compared  with  European Woods,  199 

Elevation  of  foreign  bom Potter,  5 

Standard  Oil  Company: 

Business  methods,  satisfactory Harrah,  358 

State  boards  of  charities  and  correction: 

Nature  and  work   Commons,  82, 33 

Steam  navigation.  Philadelphia,  1790 Cramp,  402 

Stonecutters'  (see  also  Granite  cutter  a) : 

Immigration,  effect  on Commons,  43 

Strikes  and  agreements,  New  York Leo,  97, 98 

Stonecutting: 

Public  works.  New  York  law O'Brien,  427, 428 

Stove  Founders'  National  Defense  Association: 

Agreement  with  Iron  Holders'  Union Fox,  144. 145, 147 

Straw  mattings: 

Cheapness  aue  to  cheap  labor McNeir,713 

Importations,  increase  of,  has  decreased  sale  of  American  ingrain 

carpets McNeir,712,714,715 

Power  loom  weaving  introduced  into  China McNeir  714 

Tariff  should  be  increased McNeir,  715 

Street  Car  Employees  of  America,  Amalgamated  Association  of: 

Strike,  St.  Louis,  1900 Rixey,  62-68 

Street  railways: 

St.Louistrack Steinbias,  31,32 

Strikes,  St.  Louis Rixey,  62-68 

Strike  benefits: 

Labor  organizations Fox,  143,148 

Strikes: 

Arbitration,  lessened  by,  Europe Willoughby,  179 

Building  and  loan  associations  tend  to  prevent Burk,  595 

Buildmg  trades,  Chicago,  1900 Steinbiss,  13.  IH.  24-28 

Reasons  of  certain  failures Steinbiss,  15 

Causes Rixey,  72;  ODonnell,  565;  Whitehead,  574;  Weidmann,  706 

Business  agents  not  a  cause Steinbiss,  23 

Exclusive  employment  of  union  men Rixey,  64 

Foundry  industry Fox,  143 

Hours  and  wages Steinbiss,  23 

Nonunion  men McCormack,  52 

Combinations,  industrial,  advanta^s  against Brooks,  141 
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Strikes—Continued.  P»«e. 

Conferences  between  employers  and  employees  prevents O'Donnell,  566 

Economic  results  discussed Fox,  144 

Evil  results McCoruiack,  49. 50 

Iron  molders,  Cleveland,  1900 Fox,  145 

Labor  organizations,  assessments 

Dual  in  some  cases St«inbiss,  31 

Tend  to  prevent Fox,  144,146;  Tansey,  580 

Legislation McCormack,  57-60;  Hourwich,  154;  Woods,  201 

England Steel,  244 

Marble  workers.  New  York Potter,  1,4 

Militia,  use  deprecated Rixey,  67-69 

Necessary  evil Potter,  8,11;  O'Donnell,  565;  Whitehead,  574 

Nonunion  men,  attitude  toward Steinbiss.  22;  McCormack,  52 

Ordering,  method  of,  Iron  Holders'  Union Fox,  143 

Picketing,  legal  restrictions Woods,  201 

Removal  of  factories  caused  by Hai*ding,  109 

Shoe  manufacture,  Philadelphia,  lasters Mundell,  341 ,  342 

Stonecutters',  New  York I»eo,97,98 

Street  railroads,  St.  Louis Steinbiss,  81 ,  32;  Bixey ,  6^70 

Sympathetic 

Discussed Steinbiss,  20, 21, 27, 28;  Fox,  130, 143, 144 

Condemned - Leo,  97 

Reasons  for O'Brien ,  424 

Value  of Steinbiss,  14 

Violence,  labor  organizations,  not  countenanced  by Fox,  146 

Street  car  strike,  St.  Louis,  1900 Rixey,  63, 64. 68-70 

Wages,  frequent  when  high Croxton,  324, 831 

Wages  increased  by,  shoe  lasters,  Philadelphia Goodwin,  297, 298 

Sunday  schools: 

Technical,  establishment  advocated Miller,  226, 229 

Sweat  shops  (see  also  Clothing  trade;  Consumers'  League.) 

Apathy  toward Potter,  8 

Clothing  made  in.-  Milligan,254 

Custommade Lappin,  249-252 

Expensive Hughes.  257, 258, 260 

Proportion  of Reynolds,  88 

Employers,  irresponsibility  of Hourwich,  155, 156 

Evils   .-  Brooks,  129-137 

Factory,  competition,  advantages  over Reynolds,  83 

Factory  competition  possible Brooks,  130-132, 136 

Home  work  distinguished  from Milligan,  254 ;  Symonds,  261 

Law  forbidding,  deprecated Milligan,  255, 256 

Jews,  tendency  toward Blaustein,  120 

Legislation — 

National, discussed Miliigan,254 

New  Jersey Lappin,  260 

Pennsylvania Lappin,  248-251;  Milligan,  252-256;  Hughes,  257-260 

Proposed Milligan.  255, 256 

Manufacturers  and  tailors,  general  use  by Brooks,  131 ,  134 

Missouri Rixey,  74 

New  York Reynolds,  88-98 

Philadelphia Lappin,  248-253; 

Milligan,  252-255;  Hughes,  257-260;  Symonds,  261, 262 

Remedies Brooks,  129-187 

Public  shops Blaustein,  127 

Taxation Milligan,  264, 256 

Sanitation,  legal  regulations  discussed Milligan,  356, 356 

Tailoring: 

Back  shops Milligan,  355 

Distinguished  from  other  branches  of  garment  making Dixon,  381, 283 

Home  work  unavoidable Dixon,  383-385 

Shop  work Milligan,  255;  Dixon,  283-384 

Tanning: 

Americans  will  not  work  at Foerderer,  830 

Change  in  process  slight M'Dermott, 608 

Glazedkid Foerderer, 816, 830 

Local  specialties Foerderer,  830 
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Tariff  (see  aieo  Reciprocity.)  Page. 

Ad  valorem  dnaes 

Compared  with  specific . Jnstice.SSO 

Undervaltiation  induced  by Allen,  678, 683 

Adyantagee  generally Steel,  246 

Agitation  of,  distnrbs  bosiness Crapo,  5  37 

American  manafactores,  eflfect  on Hopewell,  524;  Allen,  688 

Boots  and  shoes,  inoperative M'Dermott,  506 

Possible  necessity  for,  in  future M'Dermott,506 

Carpet  industry,  chief  cause  of  development  of McNeir,  708 

Decrease  in  price McNeir.  709, 710 

Carpet  wools,  reduction  advocated McNeir,  709 

China  and  crockery  ware,  combination  of  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties 

advocated Clayton,  637, 638 

Combination,  effect  on Cramp,  417 

Commission,  appointment  advocated McNeir,  718 

Compound,  or  compensatory  duties Justice,  382 

Cotton  machinery  , 

Reduction  would  injure  industry Draper,  467, 471 

Removal  of ,  effect  of Davis,  593, 594 

Supplying  of  American  market  by  foreign  manufacturers  pre- 
vented  Draper,  466 

Cotton  manufacture 

Effect  of  removal  of Pierce,542;  Davis,  592, 593 

Coarser  goods,  need  for Crapo,536;  Cha8e,557 

Competition  in,  due  to Jackson,  587 

Effect  on  printed  cotton  industry Godfrey.  472, 473, 475, 476 

Finer  goods,  need  for _  Crapo,535 

Discriminating  duties,  use  of,  to  revive  merchant  marine Cramp,  412 

Drop  forgings  manufacture,  not  neceesarv  for  protection  of Redfield,  661 

Export  trade,  relation  to. . .  Converse,  238, 284;  Cresson,  267, 268;  Redfield,  661 

Free  trade  approved Harrah,355 

Hides 

Leather,  effect  on  exports M*Dermott.  509 

Effect  on  shoe  exports Schober,  343. 345 

Increased  price  of ,  not  due  to MDennott, 500, 507 

Industrial  depression  caused  by  reduction Cresson,  267-269 

Inequalities Leake,  274, 275 

Linen  thread  industry,  cause  of  establishment  of Barbour,  725 

Removal,  would  drive  from  United  States Barbour,  725 

Locomotives Converse,  233. 234 

Unnecessary Converse.  235, 236 

Mattings Doman,  311-313;  McNeir,  715 

Necessary  for  prosperity Barbour,  725 

Optical  instruments,  protection  needed Gray.  212 

Oriental  rugs,  reduction  advocated McNeir,711 

Plush  industry 

Depressed  by  Wilson  law Hopewell,  523 

Prices  not  increased  by Hopewell,  523 

Wages  reduced  by  Wilson  law HopeweU,526 

Pottery  industry,  evasion  of,  by  importers Morgan,  648, 649 

Protection  necessary Burgess,  611;  Campbell,  628;  O'Neill,  051, 656 

Satisfactory,  if  properly  collected Morgan,  648 

Price,  effect  on Schober,  :U4 

Carpets McNeir,  709, 710 

Hides M'Dermott,  506, 507 

Plush Hopewell,  523 

Wool.... Justice.  379 

Rattan  goods,  inadequate Salomon,  721 

Sufficiently  protective Siebert,736;  Wamecke,738 

Rebates.     (See  Rebates.) 
Reduction  of 

Effect  on  business .  Cresson,  267-269 

Cotton  machinery Draper,  467, 471 

Pottery  industry 0'Neill,r»51 

Silk  industry Dimock,696,697;  Homer,703 

Tile  industry  ..  Lawshe,  635, 636 
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Page. 
Tariff— Continued. 
Remov^al 

Eftect  on  basiness 

Cotton  industry Godfrey,  475, 476;  Pierce,  542;  Davis,  592, 593 

•    Cotton  machinery Davis,  593, 594 

Silk  industry Dimock,696;  Weidmann,  706, 707 

Wool .-  Wood,  516, 517, 518, 519 

Woolen  goods Wood,  515-519 

Independent  manafactnrers  injured  more  than  trusts Crapo,  538 

Revision  desirable Lovering,  533, 534 

Piecemeal  amendment  impracticable Crapo,  538 

Revision  undesirable Cresson,  268; 

Leake,  274, 275;  Harrah,355;  Draper,  471;  Wood,  516;  Hope- 
well, 524;  Crapo,  537,  538;  Pierce,  542;  Knowles,  548, 549; 
Chase,  557;  Jackson,  587;  Davis,  593;  Campbell,  628; 
Andreae,  691;   Weidmann,  707;  McNeir,  718;  Cheney,  732 

Sanitary  ware  manufacture,  development  aided  by Campbell,  625 

Shoes,  of  no  effect Schober,  843, 344 

Silk  industry 

Cause  or  development  of Allen,  670; 

Andreae,  692;  Homer,  700;  Weidmann,  707 

Effect  of  removal  on Weidmann,  706, 707 

Necessary  for  continuance  of Dimock,  696, 697;  Cheney,  731 

Sewing  silk,  abolition  would  result  in  higher  prices Dimock,  696 

Reduction  not  injurious Dimock,  696, 697 

Specific  duties 

Compared  with  ad  valorem Justice,  380 

Desirable  on  china  and  crockery  ware Burgess,  611 

Desirable  on  silk Allen,  678, 683;  Andreae,  691;  Cheney,  731 

Steel,  no  effect  on  shoe  machinery  industry Howe,  489 

Tile  industry,  effect  of  redaction Lawshe,  635, 636 

Undervaluation Steel,  240, 241 ;  Leake,  274;  Justice,  380, 393, 394 

.  Plush Hopewell,  522 

Wages,  effect  on Folwell,  215, 216;  Steel,  238, 245 

Dingley  and  Wilson  laws Burgess,  608 

Free  trade  would  reduce Hopewell,  525 

Wool Fdwell,  214-217 

'Attitude  of  manufacturers „ Justice,  382, 397 

Effects Justice,  370-397 

Free  wool,  effects Doman,314 

Rates Justice,  372, 374 

Removal  of,  effect 

Wool  growing Justice,  372-374;  Wood,  516, 617, 518 

Woolen  industry Justice,  379, 382;  Wood,  515-519 

Woolens Fol well,  214-217;  Steel,  236-241, 245, 246 

Effect  of  removal  of Wood,  515-519 

Taxation: 

Exemption  from,  for  factories M'Dermott,  502 

Technical  schools.     (See  also  Education.) 

Desirability  of Burgess,  609;  Campbell,  626 

Pottery  inaustry,  aid  in  development  of Clayton,  687 

Tenancy: 

Leniency  of  landlords  in  industrial  depressions Hourwich,  156 

Moving  of  tenants  to  defraud  landlord Reynolds,  87 

Tenement  houses  (see  also  Company  tenements;  Housing  of  workers,) 

Model,  Frankf ort-on-the-Main Blaustein ,  1 27 

Model,  France. ..  Potter,  7 

New  York 

Overcrowding Blaustein,  127, 128 

Ownership Potter,  6 

Philadelphia Hughes,, 256:  Symond8,261,262,266 

Population 

Conditions.  Boston Woods,  198-200,  ?03, 204 

Nationality,  Boston Woods,  198 

Sanitary  conditions,  Boston Woods,  198 

New  York. Reynolds.  85, 87, 88 

Sexual  immorality  in.  New  York Blaustein,  123, 124, 127, 128 
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Page. 

Textile  industry  (see  also  Cotton  industry;  Woolen  indtuttry;  Silk  industry, ) 

CheapneBS  gaioed  at  expense  of  exoellenoe Miller,228 

New  England Leake,  274, 275, 280 

Noveltiea,  American  and  European  production Leake,  275, 276 

Philadelphia,  character Leake,  273-275 

South Leake,  275, 280 

Textile  schools: 

France  and  C^many Miller,229 

Philadelphia,  School  of  Industrial  Art Miller,  219-229;  Leake,  276, 277 

Fall  River,  one  to  be  established  in Chase,  560 

Importance  of Hopewell,  527;  Brooks,  553;  Chase,  560 

Multiplication,  advisability  discussed Miller,229 

New  Bedford  Textile  School Crapo,536;  Brooks,  552-554 

Jewish,  New  York _ Blaustein,  117 

Thread  industry.     (See  Linen  thread  industry. ) 

Tile: 

Superior  to  white  marble  for  sanitary  pui-poses Lawshe,  632 

Tile  industry.     (See  also  Pottery,) 

American  market  fully  supplied  by  American  manufacturers .  Lawshe,  681 ,  632 

Foreign  trade Lawshe,  632, 633, 636 

Freight  rates,  agreement  of  manufacturers  to  equalize Lawshe,  635 

Growth Law8he,631 

Methods  of  sale Lawshe,  633 

Number  of  employees - Lawshe,  631 

Process  of  manufacture Lawshe,  632, 633 

Tariff,  need  of Lawshe,  635, 636 

Wages Lawshe,  632 

Tobacco  workers: 

Immigration,  effect  on Commons,  42, 43 

Tonnage: 

Displacement  and  registry,  explanation  of Cramp,  400 

Gross  and  net,  explanation  of Cramp,  400 

Tools: 

Insurance  of  employees'  tools  by  J.  H.  Williams  &  Co .  Bedfield.  658 

Losses  by  theft,  and  protection  of,  building  mechanics Lawson,  104. 105. 

Trade  marks: 

German,  greatly  aid  sale  of  goods Wilson,  451 

Importance  of  special  trade  marks  for  foreign  countries Wilson,  450, 451 

Tramps Wyckoff,190 

Americans  chiefly Commons.  45 

Germany,  provision  for . Willoughby,  176 

Printing  trade Commons,  45 

Proposed  method  of  dealing  with Woods,200 

Transit-in-bond  privilege: 

Abolition  of,  would  injure  New  England Crapo,540 

Transportation: 

Ocean,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  facilities Gray,  209, 210 

Traveling  salesmen Folwell,216 

American  Woolen  Company Wood,516 

Trenton: 

Pottery  industry,  number  of  employees  in Morgan,  646 

Pottery  industry,  principal  center  of Burgess,  609 

Trenton  Potteries  Company: 

Capitalization Campbell,  627 

Consolidation  of  separate  plants Campbell,  626 

Output Campbell,  627 

Trust  companies: 

Compete  with  building  and  loan  association's Burk,  596, 602 

Trusts.     ( See  Conibina  tions, ) 

Typographical  Union,  International: 

Relation  to  machinery Brooks,  141 

Unemplo3rment: 

Agriculture,  work  for  unemployed,  discussed Wyckoff ,  186, 195 

Australia • Commons,  36 

Causes 

Drunkenness Hourwich,  167 

Higher  standard  of  efficiency Common8,37 
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Unemployment— Contmned.  Page- 

Caases 

Immigration Ck)mmon8, 42, 43 

Indnstrial  depression Common8,35 

Minimum  wage  scales Commons,  87 

Classification Commons,  34, 87 

Chicago,  1891  and  1892 Wyckoff,  183, 186, 189-192 

1893 Hourwich,  165-167 

Colorado,  1892 Wyckoff,189 

Evil  effects  on  character Commons,  84 

Great  Britain Commons.  34, 35, 37 

Members  of  labor  organizations  suffer  little  from Willoaghby,  180 

Remedies 

Discussed Commons,  35-44 

Better  distribution  of  population Wyckoff,  195 

Labor  colonies Commons,  37-40 

LeRislation ...  Potter,ll 

Public  employment Commons,  41 ,  42;  Willoughby,  181 ;  Woods,  201 

Shorter  hours Commons,36;  Super,338 

Seasonal,  workers  get  higher  wages Commons,  85 

Shoe  manufacture,  Philadelphia Croxton,  329, 381 

Unskilled  labor  chiefly  concerned r Willoughby,  180 

Union  label: 

Impracticable  in  cotton  industry O'Donnell,  565 

Protection  bylaw Symonds,264 

Significance Symonds,264 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners: 

Relations  with  employers,  New  York .  Harding,  110-114 

United  Brotherhood  of  Cloak  Makers Hourwich,  150, 151 ,  158, 156 

United  Garment  Workers: 

Relation  to  sweat  shops Brooks,  134 

United  Hebrew  Charities,  New  York Blaustein,  1 17, 1 19, 121 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Company : 

Competition  with Howe,  486, 491 

Description  of  business Howe,  482, 485 

Extent  of  control Howe,  486, 491;  M^Dermott,  508 

Flagg  Manufacturing  Company,  relations  with Howe,  487 

Foreign  trade  of Howe,  485, 489 

Formation 

Effect  of,  on  employment Howe,  485 

Effect  of,  on  labor Howe,  485 

Effect  of,  on  prices Howe,  490 

Effect  of ,  on  progress  in  invention Howe,  485, 488 

E^ect  of ,  on  wages Howe,  487 

Method  of Howe,  483, 484, 485 

Reasons  for Howe,  483 

Leasing  of  machines  by Howe,  485, 488, 490, 491 

University  Settlement: 

New  York,  character  and  work , Reynolds,  78-82 

Upholstery  goods  manufacture: 

United  States Leake,  274, 275 

Velour: 

Description  of  fabric Cheney,  730 

Velvets: 

Distinction  between  velvets  and  plushes Cheney,  730 

Venezuela: 

Warehouse  for  exhibit  of  American  manufactures,  established  in 

Wilson,  456 
Ventilation: 

Methods  employed  by  J.  H.  Williams  &  Co Redfield,658 

Vickers  Company: 

Furnishes  complete  warships Cramp,  418 

Victimization  (see  also  Blackliating): 

For  presenting  grievances,  shoe  industry,  Phila. ,  denied Super,  337; 

Morrell,  340 
Wages  (see  also  Piecework): 

Agricultural,  middle  West Wyckoff.  187 

America  and  England Steel,  237. 242, 245 

America  and  Europe Justice,  884 
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ot  and  shoe  indostry M'Dermott,  504 

Higher  in  this  country  than  abroad M*Dermott,  504 

Highest  in  New  England M'Dermott,499 

PhUadelphia. CoUins,  307, 808; 

Croxton,  328,882;    Super,  334,336;    Morrell,  889; 
Mundell,340,841;  Schober,346;  Townsend,  348, 349 

Philadelphia  and  New  England Goodwin,  297, 802- 

Building  trades 

Carpenters,  New  York Harding,  110-114 

Method  of  fixing O'Brien,  425, 426 

New  York O'Brien,  481 

Carpet  industry 

Hi&rherin  this  country  than  abroad McNeir,709 

Increase  since  1895 McNeir,710 

Philadelphia  and  New  England .  Doman,314 

Clothing  trade.  New  York Reynolds,  83, 90 

Cloakmaking  .     Hourwich,*151 

Combinations,  industrial,  effect 

American  Woolen  Company .  Wood, 514,520 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Company Howe,  487 

Cost  of  production,  relation  to Conver8e,281; 

Foerderer,819;  Justice,  880;  Redfield,660 
Cotton  industry 

Fall  River Tansey,579 

Higher  in  England Jackson,  586 

Highest  ever  known Pierce,543 

Increase,  recent Knowles,  546;  Chase,  557 ;  O'Donnell,  571 

Mule  spinners —  O'Donnell,  571 

Northern  and  Southern  mills Loverine ,  529, 530, 582 

Reduced  in  1893  and  1894 O'Donnell,  571 

Cotton  machinery  industry 

Average  rates Draper,468 

Hiffherthan  in  England...  Draper, 466 

Relation  of  labor  cost  to  cost  of  production Draper,  467 

Cotton  printing  industry -   (Godfrey,  477. 478, 479, 480 

Cost  of  labor,  proportion  of  cost  of  production (Godfrey,  476 

Die  makers Redfie1d,663 

Domestic  service Special  report,  747-751 

Foundry  industry,  uniform,  secured  by  agreement  with  national 

associations Fox,  145, 147 

High,  do  not  increase  productivity Justice,  880 

Immigration,  effect. .. Reynolds, 90 

Increase 

Since  industrial  depression Leake,  272 

Seldom  made  voluntarily O'Donnell,  568 

Industrial  depressions 

Effect Cresson,270 

1893 Leake,  279 

Intervals  of  pa3rment Harrah,351 

Weekly  payment ODonnell, 506;  Whitehead, 575;  Dimock,694 

J.  H.  Williams  &  Co. 

Advanced  voluntarily  by Redfield.  652, 659 

Piecework  rates  never  reduced  by Redfield,  659, 666 

Labor  organizations,  effect  of Steinbiss,  16;  Cresson.  271 

Forbids  rate  above  standard Leo,  100 

Linen  thread  industry,  higher  in  this  country  than  abroad.      .  Barbour,  724 

Machine  trades Cresson,  266, 270, 271 

Machinery,  benefits M'Dermott,  505 

Methods  of  payment H«rrah,351 

Missouri Rixey,  73, 74, 77 

Optical  instrtunent  manufacture,  Europe  and  America Gray,  211, 212 

Payment  of  good  wages  an  aid  to  success Redfield,  660 

Philadelphia,  lower  tnan  in  other  cities Cresson,  270, 271 

Plush  industry Hopewell ,  528 

Decreased  under  Wilson  law..^ Hopewell,  526 

Higher  than  abroad Hopewell,  528 

Increaseof Hopewell,526 
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Wages— Continued.  Pago. 

Pottery  industry 

America  and  Europe  compared Bnrgesss,  607; 

Clayton,  638;  Morgan,  644;  O^Neill,656 

Cost  of  production,  relation  of  labor  cost  to Burgess,  606 

East  and  West,  comparative  rates Clayton,  639, 641 ;  O'Neill,  654 

Same  as  in  1890 Mor&:an,646 

Tariff 

Advantage  of 0*Neill,651 

Increased  under  Dingley  law Burgess,  608;  Clayton,  641 

Uniform  scale    Burgess,  607, 613-624;  Clayton,  642;  Morgan,  644, 645 

Women,  lower  than  for  men  in  England Morgan,  649 

Prevailing-rate-of- wages  law 

New  York Leo,  101-103;  O'Brien,  434, 435 

National  law  advocated O'Brien,  434 

Rattan  manufacture,  in  this  country  and  abroad : . .  Saloman,  720 

Beduction  of,  more  undesirable  than  curtailment  of  employment .  O'Donnell,  571 

Sanitary  ware  industry,  uniform Campbell,  626 

Sewing  silk  industry 

Constant  advance Dimock,694 

Women :...  Dimock, 694, 696 

Shipyard  workers 

American  and  British  compared Cramp,  413, 414 

Increase  of Cramp, 414 

Pacific  coast  and  East  compared Cramp,  416 

Silk  dyers 

Average  wages  i)aid Weidmann,705 

Higher  than  abroad Weidmann,705 

Silk  industry Allen,676 

Average  paid  ]3y  Cheney  Bros Chenev,729 

Average  paid  by  Nonotuck  Silk  Company Dimock,  696 

Census  statistics Allen,685 

Higher  in  this  country  than  abroad Cheney,  729 

Tariff . advantage  of Weidmann, 706;  Cheney.731 

Steel  manufacture Harrah,349 

Stove  founding,  maintained  through  industrial  depressions Fox,  145 

Sweat  shops,  effect  of  legislation Reynolds,  90 

Tailoring.  Philadelphia Dixon,  283, 284 

Tanning,  Philadelphia Foerderer,  319 

Tariff 

Advantageous Hopewell,  525;  Pierce,  542 

Effect  of Steel,  238, 245 

Tile  industry Lawshe,632 

Relation  of  labor  cost  to  cost  of  production Lawshe.  635 

Uniform  scale,  desirability O'Neill,  652. 654 

Unskilled  latorers Wyckoff,  182-184, 187-189 

Woolen  manufacture j Folwell,  215, 216;  Justice,  384 

Europe  and  America Folwell,  216;  Justice,  380;  Wood,  515 

Walking  delegates.     {See  Business  agents.) 
Waitresses.     (See  Domestic  service,) 
Wanamaker,  John: 

Army  contracts,  shoes Goodwin,  299;  Mundell,  342 

Provision  for  employees  praised Potter,6 

War  materials: 

Manufacture  and  profits Harrah,354 

Wealth: 

Unequal  distribution  of.  cause  of  industrial  depression Commons,  36 

Weavers'  Progressive  Association,  Fall  Biver: 

Membership,  dues,  etc Whitehead,  573, 574 

Whittington  Manufacturing  Company: 

Business,  capitalization,  etc Lovering,528 

Williams,  J.  H.  &  Co.: 

Treatment  of  employees Redfield,  656-660 

Women: 

Boarding  houses  provided  by  Nonotuck  Silk  Company Dimock,  695, 697 

Hours  of  labor,  Pennsylvania Gtodfrey,  481 

Husbands  supported  by  labor Wyckoff,  191 

Night  work  should  be  prohibited O-DonnelU570 
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Women — Continued.  Page. 

Ovtrtiuie  work  should  be  allowe<l Godfrey,  481 

Pottery  industry .   Morgan,  646, 649 

Silk  industry Allen, 076, 680;  Cheney, 729 

Employment  in.  census  statistics      _ Allen,  685 

Wages,  sewiuK  silk  industry Dimock, 694, 696 

Wool: 

American  superior  to  foreign Wood,  616 

(.'arpet.  production  and  use Justice,  386-390 

Consumption Justice,  370-374, 378 

Exports,  Argentina Justice,  386, 396 

Imports Justice,  382, 384 

Previous  to  Dingley  law Wood,  519 

Prices Justice,  378, 379 

Pro<lucers,  number  in  Unite<l  States _• Justice,  396 

Pro<luction 

Argentina Justice,  386-396 

Per  sheep Justice,  374 

United  States,  disadvantages  of Justice,  392 

Skirted Ju8tice,391 

Sulwtitutes  for Wood,  515, 517, 518, 519, 520 

Benefit  to  public .-  Wood,  520 

Increasing Wood,  515 

Perfection  of,  abroad Wood,  518 

Supply Justice,  370-374, 382-384 

Tariff,  effects.   Justice,  370-397 

Removal  of 

On  wool  growing  . .  Dornan,  314;  Justice.  372-374;  Wood,  516, 517, 518 

Woolen  industry ..  Justice,  379;  Wood,  515, 516, 517, 518, 519 

Wool  Growers*  Association,  Ohio: 

Action  on  reciprocity  treaty.  Argentina  - Justice,  391 

Woolen  goods; 

American  superior  to  foreign Wood,  515, 519 

Cheaper  since  formation  of  American  Woolen  Company Wood,  516 

Export  trade  impracticable Folwell.  214, 217;  Wood,  515 

Iini)ortation  statistics Justice,  380, 381 

8ho«]dy.     ( St»e  SiuHidy, ) 

Conditions  generally Folwell,  214, 217;  Wood,  513-520 

America  and  England Steel, 286-240, 247 

Northrup  loom  applicable Draper, 470 

Tariff,  effect  of  removal Wood,  517 

Wages,  America  and  England Justice,  380 

Worsted  machinery  necessarily  imported Steel,  246 

Woolen  Manufacturers: 

National  Association  of,  action  on  reciprocity  treaty,  Argentina      Justice,  391 
Workingmen's  Federation  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

( 'onstitution,  object,  etc .   (VBrien,435 

Workingmen's  insurance.     (See  Insurance,) 
Workingmen^s  mutual  benefit  associations: 

Association  maintained  by  employees  of  J.  H.  Williams  cV  C>> 

Redfteld,657,664 
WorsLodt: 

Manufacture Justice,  379,  aSO 

Wyckoff,  Walter  A.: 

Expeiifmce  as  a  laborer Wyckoff,  IHI- 197 
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